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LIFE    AND     WORKS     OF     WILLIAM     COWPER.* 


Thbrk  is  probably  no  EngMi  poet 
wboBe  worka  are  so  frequently  reprinted 
as  those  of  Cowpcr.  His  literary  excel- 
lence has  won  him  thousands  of  readers 
who  cared  little  for  his  piety,  and  his 
piety  has  recommended  him  to  a  large 
class  of  persons  who  would  not  hare  been 
attracted  by  his  literary  excellence  alone. 


77u  Worti  o/  William  Camper ;  kit  IMt.  La- 
ter*, and  Poem:  Edited  by  che  Iter.  T  QitK- 
tOAWi.     1  ToL  Bto.     London,  ISSl. 

Tht  Worit  of  William  Cowptr,  eompriting  hii 
Potiat,  Carretpondenee,  and  TVani'ifii^n*  ;  viih  a 
JAfe  of  ih»  Aiithor  by  tht  Editor,  Robekt  Soutuxt. 
B  vols.     London,  IHSS-M. 

Poelital  Worh  of  William  Comer.  Edited  by 
RoBIBT  Bill.     S  toIh     London, 


by  the  Rev.  K.  A.  1 
1866. 
VOL.  L— NO,  1 


1  ToL    London, 


The  perfect  i  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
man,  of  his  amiable  disposition,  and  his 
pathetic  story,  have  added  to  the  chavm 
of  his  writings.  His  poetry  and  his  life 
have  reacted  upon  each  other.  If  it  is  his 
Terse  which  gives  importance  to  bis  bio- 
graphy, his  biography  has  increased  the 
utercst  which  attaches  to  his  verse. 

The  grandfather  of  Cowper  was  the 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Chuicel- 
lor,  and  was  himself  one  of  the  JndgGS  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Fleas.  The  most 
memorable  incident  of  his  life  was  bis  trial 
for  the  murder  of  Miss  Stont,  a  young 
Quaker  lady  who  had  conceived  for  him 
an  ardent  attachment.  She  lived  at  Hert- 
ford with  her  mother,  who  was  the  widow 
of  a  rich  maltster,  and  Spencer  Cowpcr 
snpped  at  their  house  when  going  the  cit- 
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coit  as  a  barrister  in  March,  1609.  A  bed 
had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  after 
Mrs.  Stout  nad  retired,  her  daughter  or- 
dered the  maid  to  go  and  warm  it.  When 
the  servant  returned  to  the  parlor  the 
room  was  empty.  Nothing  more  was 
seen  of  Miss  Stout  till  she  was  found  dead 
next  morning  in  the  river  that  runs 
through  the  town.  The  explanation  given 
by  Spencer  Cowper  was,  that  while  the 
maid  was  absent,  he  refused  to  sleep  in  the 
house,  and  proceeded  straight  to  his  lodg- 
ings. The  young  lady,  it  must  be  infer- 
red, immediately  went  and  drowned  her- 
self in  a  paroxysm  of  vexation.  The  sum- 
ming  up  of  the  judge  at  the  trial  was 
strangely  ambiguous,  and  the  jury  did 
not  agree  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal  without 
considerable  deliberation.  Though  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  Spencer 
Cowper  was  guilty,  it  seemed  to  be 
thought  a  sufficient  ground  for  hesitation 
'  that  It  was  impossible  to  demonstrate  his 
innocence. 

The  second  son  of  Spencer  was  the 
father  of  the  poet.  His  mother  was  Anne 
Donne.  The  Cowpers  were  descended 
from  a  baronet  of  the  time  of  James  I. ; 
but  MLss  Donne  could  trace  her  descent 
by  four  distinct  lines  from  King  Henry 
III.  The  poet  alluded  to  this  circum- 
stance in  the  famous  piece  which  ho  wrote 
upon  receiving  her  picture : 

**  Mj  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  iny  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  deles." 

These  parents  lived  at  Great  Berkham- 
stead,  of  which  parish  Dr.  Cowper  was 
rector,  and  there  William  was  bom  on 
the  fifteenth  of  November,  (old  style,) 
1731.  The  death  of  his  mother  in  1737, 
when  he  was  six  years  old,  brought  him 
worse  sorrow  than  the  tears  which  he 
describes  himself  as  shedding  on  the  occa- 
sion, for  it  was  the  cause  of  his  immediate 
removal  to  a  school  at  Market  street,  in 
Hertfordshire.  The  premature  transition 
from  her  fostering  care  to  the  rude  disci- 
pline of  a  crowd  of  boys  would  in  any 
case  have  wounded  his  gentle  spirit,  but 
the  ti-ial  was  enormously  aggravated  by 
the  barbarities  of  a  ruffian  whose  delight 
was  to  torture  him.  "  I  well  remember,*' 
writes  the  poet,  ^'  beinc  afraid  to  lift  my 
leyes  upon  him  higher  than  his  knees,  and 
1  knew  him  better  by  his  shoe-buckles 
than  any  other  part  of  his  dress.*'    The 


cruelty  was  not  detected  till  it  had  been 
continued  for  a  couple  of  years ;  the  cul- 
prit was  then  expelled,  and  his  victim 
was  taken  from  the  schooL  The  ill-usage 
he  had  received  was  not  the  only  reason 
for  the  step.  Specks  had  appeared  upon 
his  eyes,  and  threatened  to  spread.  He 
was  in  consequence  domiciled  for  another 
year  with  an  eminent  oculist.  The  spots 
did  not  yield  to  treatment,  and  when  ho 
was  thirteen  years  of  age  he  owed  his  re- 
covery to  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox. 
It  is  singular  that  this  disease,  which  so 
frequently  destroyed  the  sight,  should 
have  restored  his  to  its  pristine  clearness. 

In  his  tenth  year  he  was  sent  to  West- 
minster SchooL  In  his  "  Personal  Narra- 
tive" of  the  incidents  which  bore  upon 
the  formation  of  his  religious  character, 
he  said  that  if  he  ^^  never  tasted  true  hap- 
piness there,  he  was  at  least  equally  un- 
acquainted with  its  contrary."  By  **  true" 
he  then  meant  spiritual  happiness.  In  any 
other  sense  of  the  term  it  was  a  cheerful 
period,  for  he  excelled  in  games,  especial- 
ly cricket  and  foot-ball,  as  well  as  in  his 
studies ;  and  whether  he  was  in  the  play- 
ground or  the  class,  he  had  all  the  enjoy- 
ment which  attends  upon  success.  When 
he  denounced  public  schools  in  his  TlrO' 
cinium  for  their  want  of  moral  discipline,^ 
he  yet  paid  an  emphatic  tribute  to  the 
pleasure  enjoyed  at  them.  His  athletic 
prowess  beguiled  him  into  a  strange  idea. 
He  conceived  the  fancy  that,  as  he  was 
strong  and  active,  and  had  an  even  pulse, 
he  perhaps  might  never  die.  He  enter- 
tained the  notion,  "  with  no  small  com- 
placency," till  some  consumptive  symp- 
toms convinced  him  that  he  was  mortal. 
These  symptoms  he  concealed,  for  he 
thought  that  any  bodily  infirmity  was  a 
disgrace,  and  especially  a  consumption. 
Hispride  was  to  be  manly. 

While  he  was  passing  through  the  fifth 
form,  Vincent  Bourne,  celebrated  for  his 
Latin  poetry,  was  the  usher.  He  was 
slovenly  to  the  point  of  being  disgusting, 
and  as  good-natured  as  he  was  dirty. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  once  set  fire  to 
his  &;reasy  locks,  and  boxed  his  ears  to 
put  It  out  again.  His  indolence  rendered 
tiis  accomplishments  useless  to  his  pupils. 
"  I  lost,"  says  Cowper,  "  more  than  1  got 
by  him,  for  he  made  mo  as  idle  as  himself. 
Ue  was  so  inattentive  to  his  boys,  and  so 
indifierent  whether  they  brought  him  good 
or  bad  exercises,  or  none  at  all,  that  he 
seemed  determined,  as  ho  was  the  best, 
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00  to  be  the  last  Latin  poet  of  the  West- 
minster line."  The  papil  certainly  ac- 
quired none  of  the  master's  skill  in  classic 
composition.  The  Latin  verses  of  Cowper 
are  not  harmonious  in  numbers,  pure  in 
expression,  or  even  forcible  in  sentiment. 
He  guned,  however,  as  much  learning  as 
is  usually  possessed  by  the  most  forward 
schoolboy,  and  imbued  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  place,  valued  all  persons  according 
to  their  proficiency  in  nis  own  pursuits. 
A  little  experience  of  the  world  taught 
him,  he  says,  that  there  were  other  attain- 
ments which  would  carry  a  man  more 
handsomely  through  life  than  perpetually 
revolving  and  expounding  what  Homer 
and  Virgil  had  left  behind  them. 

With  the  benefits  of  Westminster  he 
did  not  escape  a  vice  which  is  always 
common  in  societies  where  the  detection 
of  a  fault  is  followed  by  punishment.  He 
became,  according  to  his  own  account,  an 
adept  in  falsehood,  and  was  seldom  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  that  he  could  not  invent 
an  apology  capable  of  deceiving  the  wisest. 
The  power  or  deception  depends  much  on 
the  amount  of  confidence  reposed  in  the 
deceiver,  and  the  gentle  manners,  ingenu- 
ous countenance,  and  general  good  be- 
havior of  the  boy  had  probably  a  larser 
share  in  procuring  a  ready  belief  to  nis 
tales  than  any  extraordinary  proficiency 
to  which  he  had  attained  in  the  arts  of 
imposition.  "As  universal  a  practice," 
says  Swift,  "  as  lying  is,  and  easy  as  it 
seems,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
three  good  lies  in  all  my  conversation, 
even  from  those  who  were  most  celebrat- 
ed in  that  faculty."  This  remark  of  an 
acute  observer  of  human  nature,  that  lies 
are  generally  as  weak  as  they  are  wicked, 
is  worthy  to  be  treasured  by  men  who 
fear  no  other  consequences  than  discov-. 
ery,  though  Swift  fell  into  the  fallacy  of 
assuming  that  he  had  always  detected  the 
falsehoods,  whereas,  those  which  were 
most  ingenious  may  have  been  mistaken 
by  him  for  truths. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  classical  en- 
thu^dast  was  removed  from  scliool,  and 
after  passing  nine  months  at  home  was  in 
1 749  sent,  full  of  his  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors, to  the  office  of  a  London  solictor. 
He  turned  with  disgust  from  the  dull  and 
plodding  business  of  the  law,  and  the 
roaster  to  whom  he  was  articled  allowed 
him  to  be  as  idle  as  he  desired.  "  I  did 
actually,"  he  wrote,  "live  three  years 
with  Mr.  Chapman,  that  is  to  say,  I  slept 


three  years  in  his  house ;  but  I  lived,  that 
is  to  say,  I  spent  my  days,  in  Southamp- 
ton Row."  Here  resided  an  indulgent 
uncle,  Ashley  Cowper.  He  was  so  di- 
minutive a  person  tnat  when,  late  in  life, 
he  wore  a  white  hat  lined  with  yellow, 
the  poet  said  that  if  it  had  been  lined  with 
pink  he  might  have  been  gathered  by 
mistake  for  a  mushroom,  and  sent  off  in  a 
basket.  His  kindness,  worth,  and  spright- 
liness  endeared  him  to  his  nephew ;  and 
dearer  still  were  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  married  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  and 
the  other  gave  her  affections  to  the  truant 
law-clerk.  He  had  for  his  fellow-pupil 
the  future  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  who 
was  equally  beguiled  by  the  attractions  of 
the  youn^  ladies.  He  commorily  accom- 
panied his  friend  to  Southampton  Row, 
where  they  were  "constantly  employed 
from  morning  to  night  in  giggling  and 
majdng  giggle."  A  quick  mind  and  a 
strong  constitution  enabled  Thurlow,  who 
studied  late  and  early,  to  repair  the  loss 
of  his  wasted  hours,  while  the  life  of  his 
companion  was  an  unbroken  holiday.  "I 
am  nobody,"  Cowper  said  to  him  several 
years  later,  as  they  were  drinking  tea  at 
the  house  of  two  sisters,  "and  shall  al- 
ways be  nobody,  and  you  will  be  Chan- 
cellor. You  shall  provide  for  me  when' 
you  are."  Thurlow  smiled,  and  replied  'J 
"I  surely  will."  "These  ladies,"  said 
Cowper,  "are  witnesses;"  and  his  friend 
rejoined :  "  Let  them  be  so,  for  I  will  cer- 
tainly do  it."  Such  pro^ostications  are 
too  common  to  make  their  occasional  ful- 
fillment remarkable ;  and  if  the  poet's  pre- 
diction of  the  elevation  of  the  future  Chan- 
cellor turned  out  true,  his  presentiment 
of  his  own  insignificance  proved  just  as 
false.  His  is  now  a  &r  more  celebrated 
name  than  that  of  Thurlow. 

Cowper  engaged  in  the  law  to  gratify 
a  most  indulgent  &ther,  and  not  from 
any  hope  of  success.  The  three  years 
misspent  in  the  attorney's  office  were  fol- 
lowed, he  says,  bv  several  more  misspent 
in  the  Temple.  He  took  chambers  there 
in  1752,  when  he  was  twenty-one,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  visited  by  the  first 
attack  of  the  distemper  which  embittered 
his  life.  While  paying  court  to  hb  fair 
cousin  in  Southampton  Row,  he  was  mor- 
tified at  being  disngured  by  an  obstinate 
eruption  which  broKe  out  upon  his  face. 
After  he  had  tried  many  remedies  to  no 
purpose,  he  had  recourse  to  a  quack,  who 
cleared  his  skin  of  the  humor,  but  drove 
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the  disease  inwards.  Horace  Walpole 
mentions  that  George  m.  was  suspected, 
not  long  before  his  marriage,  of  applying 
cosmetics  for  the  same  parpose,  and  with 
the  same  unhappy  result.  The  predomi- 
nant symptom  with  Cowper  was  a  fearful 
dejection  of  mind.  "  Day  and  night,"  he 
says,  "  I  was  upon  the  rack,  lying  down 
in  horror,  and  rising  up  in  despair."  He 
lost  all  relish  for  the  classics,  which  had 
continued  to  be  the  reading  of  his  choice 
when  they  ceased  to  be  his  task,  and  he 
pored  the  whole  day  over  Herbert's 
Poems,  which  he  met  with  by  accident. 
He  was  somewhat  soothed  by  these  pious 
strains,  but  they  could  not  remove  a  mel- 
ancholy which  had  its  source  in  disease. 
In  this  condition  he  passed  a  twelvemonth. 
He  was  then  recommended  change  of  air, 
and  went  to  Southampton.  He  had  not 
been  there  long  when  he  walked  one 
bright  sunny  moining  to  a  beautiful  spot 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  while  he 
sat  upon  an  eminence  by  the  sea-side  his 
heart  became  suddenly  light.  "  Had  I 
been  alone,"  he  says,  "  I  could  have  wept 
with  transport."  He  subsequently  as- 
cribed the  relief  he  received  to  "the  fiat 
of  the  Almighty."  At  the  time  he  Im- 
puted it  to  change  of  scene  and  the  amus- 
mg  variety  of  the  place,  and  inferred  that 
nothing  except  a  round  of  diversion  could 
save  him  from  a  relapse.  Before  his  visit 
to  Southampton  he  had  com}K>sed  a  set  of 
prayers,  and,  feeling  them  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  his  new  resolution,  he  burnt 
them  as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  London. 
In  his  careless  days  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  restorative  effects  of  cli- 
mate, like  all  the  ordinary  operations  of 
nature,  are  the  work  of  the  Creator.  In 
liis  better  period  he  acknowledged  the 
truth,  but  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  it 
when,  tracing  his  recovery  to  his  Maker, 
he  assumed  that  he  must  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  supernatural  interposition. 
It  is  a  contracted  piety  which  chiefly  sees 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  occasional  acts, 
and  overlooks  the  efficacy  of  pervading 
laws  which  at  every  instant,  and  in  every 
particular,  do  His  bidding. 

The  method  which  Cowper  adopted  to 
prevent  his  person  appearing  unattractive 
in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress,  proved  in  its 
consequences  fatal  to  the  engagement. 
Her  father  refused  his  consent  to  a  mar- 
riage between  such  near  relations.  His 
real  objection  was  doubtless,  as  Southev 
conjectures,  the  morbid  melancholy  which 


indicated  that  the  mind  of  his  nephew  was 
diseased.  The  lovers  continued  for  a 
time  to  meet  and  to  hope;  but  in  1755 
they  parted  to  meet  no  more.  In  that 
year  Cowper  addressed  some  lines  to  his 
cousin  Theodora,  under  her  poetic  namo 
of  DeUa,  expressing  his  behef  that  she 
would  never  allow  a  rival  to  displace  him. 
She  fulfilled  an  expectation  which  he  ut- 
tered in  the  transient  belief  that  she  would 
always  remain  the  cherished  object  of  his 
heart.  Though  she  survived  till  1824, 
she  died  single,  and  retained  a  proud  af- 
fection for  him  to  the  last.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  his  amatory  poems,  written 
when  his  passion  was  at  its  hight,  that  the 
attachment  on  his  part  was  not  excessive, 
especially  for  a  man  of  his  ardent  disposi- 
tion, who  could  not,  as  he  said,  'Move 
much  without  loving  too  much."  They 
have  the  coldness  of  an  exercise,  and 
would  not  be  supposed  to  have  been 
prompted  by  a  real  occasion.  In  a  few- 
verses  entitled  "Disappointment,"  and 
which  exhibit  more  true  feeling  than  any 
of  his  other  pieces  of  the  same  date,  he 
mourns  his  "lost  mistress"  and  an  old 
school  friend,  Sir  William  Russell,  who 
had  been  recently  drowned ;  but  his  an- 
guish does  not  appear  very  poignant  and 
left  no  scar.  His  lament  was  composed 
in  1767,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
lavishing  bis  admiration  upon  a  young 
lady  at  Greenwich,  without  any  hope,  it 
is  true,  that  she  could  become  Mrs.  Cow- 
per, but  with  too  much  fervor  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  notion  that  he  cared  any 
longer  for  Delia.  A  letter  to  her  sister, 
Lady  Ilesketh,  which  bears  the  date  of 
August,  1763,  shows  that  it  was  then  un- 
dei*stood  in  the  family  that  his  afiection 
was  extinct,  and  that  it  was  supposed  he 
would  miss  no  opportunity  which  occur- 
red of  besto\*'ing  it  elsewhere.  He  in- 
forms her  that  he  is  bound  for  Margate, 
and  that  he  knows  what  she  expects  to 
ensue ;  but  the  shipwreck  of  his  fortunes 
was  at  hand,  and,  clearly  descrying  what 
as  yet  was  visible  to  no  eye  except  his 
own,  he  warns  her  that  a  character  such 
as  his  was  not  likely  to  be  guilty  of  much 
i'ascination. 

The  time  which  Cowper  snatched  from 
indolence  and  pleasure  was  devoted  to 
composition  and  the  classics.  So  early 
had  he  acquired  a  keen  relish  for  English 
literature,  that  when  he  was  only  fourteen 
he  read  Milton,  never  an  easy  author, 
with  rapturous  delight : 
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**  New  to  my  taste,  his  Paradise  surpassed 
The  struggling  efforts  of  my  boyish  tongue 
To  speak  its  excellence ;  I  danced  for  joy. 
I  manreled  much  that,  at  so  ripe  an  age 
As  twice  seven  years,  his  beauties  had  then 

first 
Engaged  my  wonder,  and  admiring  still, 
And  still  admiring,  with  regret  supposed 
The  joy  half-lost  because  not  sooner  found."* 

He  "prized  and  studied "  Cowley, 
though  in  his  manhood  he  was  "  reclaimed 
from  the  erroneous  taste;"  but  both  in 
childhood  and  in  mature  years  he  was 
charmed  with  the  Pilgrini's  Progress^ 
in  which 

**  Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  pre- 
vail."t 

He  commenced  versifying  at  fourteen 
by  ti-anslating  an  elegy  of  Tibullus.  No- 
thing, however,  has  been  preserved  of  an 
earlier  date  than  a  shoi-t  piece  in  blank 
verse,  which  he  wrote  in  his  seventeenth 
year  at  Bath,  "  on  finding  the  heel  of  a 
shoe.^'  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  dis- 
playing the  precise  style  and  turn  of 
thought  which  he  afterwards  adopted  in 
the  mock  heroic  portions  of  The  Task. 
Love,  Dryden  said,  made  every  man,  if 
not  a  poet,  at  least  a  rhymer.  It  only 
made  Cowper  the  last.  The  political 
events  of  the  time  inspired  him  with  a 
few  halfpenny  ballads,  "  two  or  three  of 
which  had  the  honor  to  become  popular." 
He  adds  that  his  father  before  him  ex- 
celled in  this  department  of  verse,  and 
pointed  out  the  best  models  to  him. 

The  productions  of  Cowper's  pen  were 
too  brief  and  fitful  to  break  in  much  upon 
his  indolence.  He  had  never  seriously 
applied  to  the  law,  and  the  death  of  his 
fiither  in  1750  removed  the  motive  which 
induced  him  to  adopt  the  profession. 
Well  read  in  ancient  and  modem  litera- 
ture, endowed  with  a  delightful  vein  of 
humor,  and  with  an  exquisite  appreciation 
of  it  in  others,  he  divided  his  time  be- 
tween his  books,  his  associates,  and  the 
pleasures  of  tlie  town.  He  indulged  in 
the  half-intellectual,  half-dissipated  exist- 
ence which  might  be  expected  of  an  un- 
married and  accomplished  young  man 
who  had  no  other  object  than  to  amuse 
himself.  "  I  lead,"  he  wrote  in  1 758, "  an 
idle  and  therefore  a  most  delightful  life." 
The  little  patrimony  which  enabled  him 
to  pass  his  d:iys  in  this  easy  fashion  was 
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well-nigh  spent,  and  he  began  to  be  ap- 
prehensive of  approaching  want,  when  m 
1703  three  clerkships  of  the  House  of 
Lords  fell  vacant,  which  were  the  patent 
right  of  his  cousin  and  intimate  friend. 
Major  Cowper.  The  Major  offered  him 
the  two  most  lucrative  of  these  offices. 
He  accepted  the  ^^  splendid  proposal ;" 
and  in  his  own  language,  ^^  seemed  at  the 
same  instant  to  receive  a  dagger  into  his 
heart."  The  stab  came  from  no  more 
momentous  cause  than  the  recollection 
that  the  duties,  though  almost  mechanical, 
were  discharged  in  public.  However 
much  he  was  at  home  with  his  facetious 
and  jovial  companions,  they  had  not 
helped  to  banish'  his  native  shvness. 
Many  years  afterwards,  on  warning  a 
young  acquaintance  against  the  ^^  vicious 
fear  "  which  had  "  proved  his  own  ruin," 
he  told  him  that  the  mingling  with  men 
of  pleasure  would  not  cure  it,  but  would 
rather  increase  it  in  more  sober  society. 
The  bashfulness  inherent  in  Cowper's  dis- 
position had  been  aggravated  by  the 
disease  wbich  shook  his  understanding 
ten  years  before.  The  notion  of  doing 
any  thing,  however  easy,  where  there 
were  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  behold  him, 
was  quite  intolerable,  and  after  spending 
a  week  in  torment,  he  prevailed  on  his 
kinsman  to  allow  him  to  relinquish  his 
two  appointments  for  the  worst  of  the 
three  posts,  which,  if  less  profitable,  was 
more  private.  His  satisfaction  at  the 
change  was  of  short  duration.  A  party 
among  the  Peers  questioned  the  Major's 
right  of  nomination,  and  determined  at 
any  rate  to  harass  his  candidates  by  a 
searching  examination  into  their  qualifica- 
tions at  tne  bar  of  the  House.  "  I  knew," 
said  Cowper,  ^'to  demonstration  that 
upon  these  terms  the  clerkship  of  the 
journals  was  no  place  for  me.  They 
whose  spirits  are  formed  like  mine,  to 
whom  a  public  exhibition  of  themselves 
on  any  occasion  is  moi*tal  poison,  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  my  situ- 
ation; othera  can  have  none."  While 
feeling  it  impossible  to  face  the  ordeal,  it 
seemed  equally  impossible  to  give  up 
competence  for  poverty,  and  brave  the 
censure  and  contempt  of  his  friends.  The 
conflicting  emotions  brought  on  a  fever. 
With  an  enfeebled  body  and  a  mind  upon 
the  rack,  he  attended  daily  for  upwards 
of  six  months  at  the  clerk's  ofiice  to  ac* 
quire  the  necessary  information,  and  all 
this  time  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
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journals  withont  any  comprehension  of 
what  he  read.  That  he  should  have  sub- 
mitted to  a  torture  as  useless  as  it  was 
protracted  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  his  being  just  as  impotent  to  fly  as  to 
combat. 

The  vacation  arrived,  and  amid  the 
pleasures  of  Margate,  he  managed  to  shut 
out  the  alarming  prospect  from  his  view. 
But  when  October  saw  him  again  in 
London,  with  the  day  of  trial  drawing 
near,  his  misery  returned  with  redoubled 
violence.  Lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
in  a  spirit  of  rancorous  reproach  against 
his  M!aker,  he  cursed  aloud  the  hour  of 
his  biith.  He  had  a  forbodine  that  in- 
sanity was  impending,  and  ardently  de- 
sired it,  that  it  might  relieve  him  from  his 
dilemma.  His  apprehension  that  it  would 
not  seize  him  in  time  seemed  likely  to  be 
verified.  The  dreadful  ordeal  approached, 
and  he  was  still  in  his  senses.  lie  there- 
fore turned  his  thoughts  to  self-destruction 
as  his  solo  remaining  resource.  In  his 
happier  hours  the  idea  of  death  had  made 
him  shudder.  He  now  welcomed  it  as  a 
deliverance  from  a  more  agonizing  fear. 
He  easily  persuaded  himself  that  what  he 
desired  was  lawful,  or,  allowing  it  to  be 
criminal,  that  the  torments  of  bell  would 
be  more  endurable -than  his  present  dis- 
tress. On  two  occasions  at  taverns  he  got 
into  a  conversation  with  a  total  stranger 
upon  suicide.  Each  of  these  persons 
agreed  that  it  was  one  of  the  rights  of 
man  to  live  on  or  to  die  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion. Cowper  had  doubtless  introduced 
the  topic  and  given  the  tone  to  the  argu- 
ment. What  with  him  had  a  real  and 
frightful  meaning  was  nothing  more  with 
his  chance  companions  than  idle  babble. 
He  considered  it  nevertheless  decisive  of 
the  question  that  he  should  have  met  with 
an  independent  concurrence  of  sentiment 
in  a  couple  of  lax  talkers,  who,  unprinci- 
pled as  they  were,  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  responsibihty  of  advising  him  to 
destroy  himself  if  they  had  known  that  he 
was  about  to  act  upon  their  opinions.  His 
scruples  removed,  he  determined  to  be  in 
readiness,  and  one  evening  in  November 
pnroiiased  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum. 

He  was  now  within  a  week  of  the  period 
when  he  was  to  &PPpar  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  That  he  might  not  lose 
the  chance  of  any  turn  of  events  in  his 
favor,  he  resolved  to  put  off  drinking  the 
poison  till  the  very  last  moment.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  thoughts  of  a  man  are  iuccd 


I  upon  himself,  he  is  apt  to  imagine  that 
'  others  are  thinking  of  him  likewise.  In 
insanity  there  is  often  an  intensity  of  per- 
sonal consciousness  which  makes  its  vie* 
tim  fancy  that  he  is  the  object  of  illu- 
sions which  have  not  the  remotest  connec- 
tion with  him.  The  morning  before  the 
day  which  was  to  decide  his  &te,  Cowper 
read  in  a  newspaper  a  letter  which  he  was 
convinced  was  a  satire  upon  himself,  and 
designed  by  the  writer  to  goad  him  on  to 
self-destruction.  "  Your  cruelty,"  he  in- 
wardly exclaimed,  '^  shall  be  gratified ; 
you  shall  have  your  revenge  I"  Flinging 
down  the  journal  in  a  passion,  he  rushed 
out  of  the  coffee-room  and  made  his  way 
to  the  fields  with  the  intention  of  commit- 
ting suicide  in  some  retired  ditch.  When 
the  moment  arrived  to  die,  his  purpose 
wavered,  and  the  idea  struck  him  that  he 
might  hide  his  head  abroad,  and  thus  get 
rid  of  the  whole  of  his  perplexities.  He 
would  sell  what  he  had  in  the  funds,  and 
when  his  money  was  spent,  he  could  change 
his  religion,  and  obtain  an  asylum  in  a 
I  monastery.  He  hastened  to  his  chambers, 
and  commenced  packing  up  his  portman- 
teau. Action  in  his  infirm  and  tumultuous 
state  of  mind  at  once  produced  vacillation. 
Again  suicide  appeared  the  preferable 
plan,  and  this  time  ho  resolved  to  perish 
by  drowning.  He  got  into  a  coach  and 
drove  to  a  frequented  part  of  the  river. 
The  water  was  )ow,  and  a  porter  was  sit- 
ting upon  some  goods  on  tlie  bank.  The 
least  check  sufficed  to  turn  him  from  a 
design  which  he  feared  to  execute.  He 
went  back  to  the  coach,  drew  up  the 
shutters,  and  made  an  attempt  to  drink 
off  his  laudanum.  The  mere  efibrt  filled 
him  with  terror,  and  his  whole  body  shook 
with  a  convulsive  agitation.  '^  Distract- 
ed," he  says,  '^  between  the  desire  of 
death  and  the  dread  of  it,  twenty  times 
I  had  the  vial  to  m^  mouth,  and  as  oflen 
received  an  irresistible  check ;  it  seemed 
to  me  that  an  invisible  hand  swaged  the 
bottle  downwards  as  I  set  it  against  my 
lips."  Unable  to  conquer  the  fear  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  he 
alighted  at  the  Temple  and  repeated  the 
experiment  in  his  own  apartment.  Filled 
with  disdain  at  his  ^^  pitiful  timidity,"  he 
put  forth  his  hand  towards  the  laudanum 
with  '^the  most  confirmed  resolution." 
His  fingers  suddenly  oontracted  in  the 
effort,  and  this,  which  was  the  effect  of 
the  terror  always  renewed  at  the  critical 
moment,  appeared  to  him  to  have  '^  the 
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air  of  a  divino  interposition."  He  stopped 
to  mose  upon  the  incident.  He  ended  by 
beinff  convinced  that  suicide  was  a  crime, 
and  in  a  fury  of  indignation,  threw  his 
laudanum  out  of  the  wmdow. 

His  mind  oscillated  from  death  to  life, 
and  from  life  back  to  death.  His  scruples 
of  conscience  had  no  sooner  served  the 
purpose  of  staying  execution  than  the  op- 
posite evils  were  again  in  the  ascendant, 
and  he  returned  to  the  conclusion  that 
self^estruction  was  his  only  means  of 
deliverance.  He  sat  brooding  in  his 
chamber  the  remainder  of  the  day  without 
making  any  iresh  attempt  to  destroy  him- 
seU*  but  when  he  went  to  bed  it  was  with 
the  resolution  not  to  see  the  morning 
light.  He  fell  asleep,  woke  at  three 
o'clock,  immediately  got  his  penknife,  and 
for  two  or  three  hours  kept  it  directed  to 
his  heart.  The  point  was  broken  ofi^  and 
when  he  occasionally  pressed  upon  it,  as 
he  thought  with  all  his  might,  but  evi- 
dently with  nerveless  indecision,  it  did  not 
enter  the  flesh.  Day  dawned,  and  the 
hour  was  at  hand  when  a  friend  was  to 
call  and  accompany  him  to  Westminster. 
The  approach  of  the  dreaded  minute  in- 
fused into  him  an  energy  that  he  had  not 
known  before.  He  fastened  his  garter  to 
an  iron  pin  at  the  top  of  the  bedpost  and 
attempted  to  hang  himself.  The  pin  bent 
with  his  weight,  and  his  halter  slipped  off. 
He  tied  it  next  to  the  frame  of  the  tester, 
which  instantly  snapped  short.  He  then 
formed  a  loop  at  tne  opposite  end  of  his 
garter,  threw  it  over  the  top  comer  of  his 
half-open  door,  and  pushing  away  the 
chair  upon  which  he  stood,  hung  till  he 
was  unconscious.  The  garter  broke  be- 
fore life  was  extinct,  and  he  fell  upon  the 
floor.  Hearing  his  own  dreadful  groans 
as  sensibility  began  to  return,  he  thought 
himself  in  hell.  In  a  few  seconds  he 
realized  his  situation,  and  staggered  back 
to  bed.  Presently  his  laundress  came  to 
light  the  Are.  He  sent  for  his  patron, 
pointed  to  the  garter,  and  related  to  him 
what  had  occun-ed.  The  Major  replied : 
**  You  teirify  me ;  to  be  sure  you  can  not 
hold  the  office  at  this  rate."  He  carried 
away  with  him  the  form  of  appointment, 
and  Cowper  was  relieved  of  the  horrible 
phantom  which  day  and  night  had  af- 
fiighted  him  for  months,  and  driven  him 
to  these  mournful  attempts  at  suicide. 

The  trial  at  an  end  which  had  induced 
him  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  grave,  his  mind 
instantly  reverted  to  the  guilt  of  the  pro- 


ceeding. From  the  sin  of  self-destruction 
he  was  led  to  reflect  upon  the  other 
transgressions  of  his  life.  His  time,  since 
his  illness  in  1752,  had  been  passed,  by  his 
own  account,  in  that  ^^uninterrupted 
course  of  sinful  indulgence"  which  he 
concluded  would  be  for  liis  mind's  health 
when  he  burnt  his  prayers.  His  conscience 
sometimes  pricked  him,  but  his  usual 
remedy  was  to  banish  thought.  Averse 
as  he  was  to  the  practice  of  Christianity, 
he  retamed  a  hesitating,  theoretical  belief. 
His  latent  principles  were  roused  if  he 
^^  heard  the  Gospel  blasphemed ;"  and 
when  half-intoxicated  at  convivial  meet- 
ings, he  would  argue  vehemently  in  its 
favor  with  his  infidel  companions.  A 
deistical  friend  once  cut  short  the  disputa- 
tion bv  alleging  that,  if  what  he  said  was 
true,  he  would  by  his  own  showing  be 
certainly  damned.  He  had  the  convic- 
tion  that  this  presage  was  about  to  be 
fhlfiUed.  The  terrors  which  assailed  him 
were  as  great  as  when  the  examination 
was  impending ;  they  had  nierely  changed 
their  direction,  and  the  belief  that  he  had 
incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  over- 
whelmed him  with  misery.  He  conceived 
the  idea  that  when  the  Saviour  pronounced 
a  curse  upon  the  barren  fig-tree,  he  had 
him  in  his  mind.  He  took  up  a  volume 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  immedi- 
ately caught  his  eye  upon  the  words: 
^^  The  justice  of  the  gods  is  in  it.'^  He 
inwardly  exclaimed :"  It  is  of  a  truth." 
He  could  hardly  open  a  book  without  the 
first  sentence  upon  which  he  lighted  ap- 
pearing to  be  some  express  condemnation 
of  himself.  He  bought  a  ballad  that  a 
man  was  singing  in  the  street  because  he 
believed  that  he  was  the  subject  of  it.  He 
imagined  the  people  stared  and  laughed 
at  him,  and  that  his  acquaintances  either 
avoided  him  or  spoke  to  nim  in  scorn.  If 
any  thing  diverted  his  attention  for  an 
instant  from  his  despairing  ideas,  a  flash, 
he  says,  from  hell  was  darted  into  his 
heart,  and  the  question  was  forced  upon 
him:  ^^What  is  this  to  me  who  am 
damned  ?"  He  soon  inferred  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin  ^^  by 
his  neglect  to  improve  the  mercies  of  God 
at  Southampton."  Two  circumstances 
confirmed  the  impression.  In  a  reverie 
between  waking  and  sleeping,  he  flincied 
that  the  iron  gate  of  the  choir  of  West- 
minster Abbey  was  flung  violently  in  hia 
&ce  as  he  was  about  to  enter  to  attend 
the  prayers.    ^^  A  sentence,"  he  saysi  ^^  of 
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excommunication  from  all  the  churches 
upon  the  earth  could  not  have  been  so 
dreadful  to  me  as  the  interpretation  which 
I  could  not  avoid  putting  upon  this 
dream."  The  other  evil  prognostication 
grew  out  of  an  effort  to  repeat  the  Creed 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  faith.  Such 
an  experiment  to  a  man  with  his  mind 
overthrown,  and  in  the  depths  of  religious 
despondency,  was  sure  to  agitate  him  to 
the  center.  When  he  reached  the  second 
sentence,  the  first  was  obliterated  from  his 
memory.  He  endeavored  to  recover  it, 
and  just  as  he  was  about  to  succeed,  a 
tremulous  sensation  in  the  fibers  of  his 
brain  defeated  the  attempt.  He  was 
thrown  into  agony  by  the  omen.  He 
made  another  trial,  and  the  effect  was 
precisely  the  same.  He  no  longer  doubted 
that  it  was  a  supernatural  interposition  to 
inform  him  that  he  had  no  part  whatever 
in  the  truths  expressed  in  the  Creed.  His 
desperation  was  complete.  His  knees 
knocked  against  each  other,  *'  and  he 
howled  with  horror."  He  had  a  sensation 
like  that  of  real  fire  in  his  heart,  and  he 
concluded  that  it  was  meant  to  be  a  token 
and  a  foretaste  of  the  eternal  fiames.  He 
composed  some  Sapphics,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes  himself  as  ^^  more  abhorred  than 
Judas ;"  and  while  exclaiming  that  hatred 
and  vengeance  are  waiting  with  impa- 
tience to  seize  his  soul,  he  deems  it  an 
aggravation  of  his  lot  that  hell  is  bolted 
against  him  lest  it  should  afford  him  some 
shelter  from  his  miseries.* 

In  this  deplorable  condition  he  remem- 
bered his  cousin  Martin  Madan,f  an  evan- 

< 

*  The  fourth  stanza  concladee  with  the  lines, 
"  I'm  called,  if  yanquished,  to  receive  a  sentence 

Worse  than  Abiram's ;" 
and  the  expression,  "if  vanquished,"  was  pro- 
noonoed  by  Sonthey  to  be  evidently  a  mistake. 
"  He  did  not,"  Mr.  Willmott  lastly  remarks,  "  re- 
member the  history  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
Numbers,  where  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  leaders 
of  a  rebellion  against  Hoses,  are  resolved  to  abide 
the  eonseauences  of  it  Accordingly  they  were 
vanquishea,  and  the  opening  of  the  earth  was  the 
result  of  the  defeat"  Cowper  thought  their  &te 
preferable  to  his  own,  because  they  were  engulfed 
at  once ;  while  of  himself  he  says : 

**  I,  fed  with  judgment,  in  a  fleshly  tomb  am 

Buried  above  gpround." 

Southey  supposed  that  "fed  with  judgment "  was 
another  corruption,  from  his  not  being  aware  of 
the  phraseology  of  the  Bible :  "  I  will  feed  them 
with  judgment"    (Ez.  S4  :  16.) 

f  There  was  a  denble  connection  between  him 
and  the  poet  Gowper's  aunt,  Judith  Cowper, 
married  Colonel  Madan,  the  fiither  of  Martin,  and 


gelical  clergyman,  whom  he  had  hitherto 
thought  an  enthusiast,  and  to  whom  he 
now  turned  as  his  best  hope  of  relie£ 
Madan  proved  to  him  from  the  Bible  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and 
Cowper  gathered  a  gleam  of  comfort  from 
a  doctrine  which  he  instantly  saw  was 
adapted  to  his  case,  though  he  questioned 
whether  the  pardon  purchased  for  others 
would  be  extended  to  him.  Up  to  this 
time,  he  says:  ^^I  was  as  much  unac- 
quainted with  the  Redeemer  in  all  his 
saving  ofSces  as  if  his  name  had  never 
reached  me."  He  was  revolving  the  sub- 
ject with  comparative  calmness  when  a 
fresh  attack  supervened.  The  anxieties 
of  his  mind  had  begun  by  disordering  his 
brain.  The  process  was  now  reversed, 
and  the  increase  of  the  physical  malady 
brought  back  his  mental  alarms.  He  was 
in  that  state  in  which 

"  Nature  breeds 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feigned  or  fear  conceived."* 

The  character  which  these  chimeras  as- 
sumed was  determined  bv  the  predomi- 
nant direction  of  his  thoughts.  He  awoke 
one  morning  with  the  sound  of  torments 
ringing  in  his  ears.  "Satan,''  he  says, 
"  plied  me  close  with  horrible  visions  and 
more  horrible  voices."  As  he  walked  up 
and  down  his  room  in  dismay,  expecting 
the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  him  up,  a 
horrible  darkness  came  over  him,  and  with 
it  a  sensation  of  a  heavy  blow  within  his 
head.  He  cried  out  with  the  pain,  his 
expressions  grew  confused,  and  it  became 
evid^it  to  his  fiiends  that  he  was  too  far 
gone  to  be  at  large.*  He  had  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  an  amiable  physician,  who 
kept  a  private  asylum  at  St.  Alban's,  and 
to  whom  he  paid  in  later  years  the  grace- 
ful compliment  of  designating  him  as 

"  Cotton,  whose  humanity  sheds  rays 
That  make  superior  skill  his  second  praise.  *"! 

The  unhappy  patient  was  placed  under  his 
care  on  the  seventh  of  December,  and 
afterwards  reckoned  it  a  specbl  instance 
of  the  Providence  which  attended  him 
throughout,  that  he  should  have  &llen  into 
such  beneficent  hands  instead  of  being 
consigned  to  some  London  practitioner. 

Martin'i  sister  married  her  cousin  Major  Cowper, 
whose  kindly  patronage  had  produced  the  present 
catastrophe. 
*  Milton,  Faradite  Zott.    Book  ii.        f  Hope. 
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Cowper  dated  his  madness  from  the 
moment  when  he  felt  as  if  he  had  received 
a  blow  upon  his  brain.  As  long  as  his 
thoughts  remained  coherent,  he  seems  to 
have  considered  himself  sane.  In  the 
midst  of  the  wild  disarray  of  his  ideas,  his 
conviction  of  the  terrible  nature  of  his 
sins,  and  his  expectation  of  instant  judg- 
ment, continued  clear  and  uninterrupted. 
Five  months  were  spent  in  this  awful  de- 
lusion. By  long  &mi]iarity  with  the 
prospect,  he  began  to  grow  indifferent  to 
It.  He  determined  that,  pending  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  he  woiud  en- 
deavor to  enjoy  himself.  He  laughed  at 
ihe  stories  of  Dr.  Cotton,  and  told  him 
some  of  his  own  to  match  them.  He  even 
regretted  that  he  had  not  indulged  his 
appetites  more  freely,  and  envied  those 
miserable  spirits  who  had  run  the  round 
of  sensuality  before  they  met  the  just  re- 
tribution of  their  deeds.  Notwithstanding 
that  these  notions  savoredof  insanity,  and 
that  he  retained  his  belief  in  his  dreadful 
doom,  his  inclination  towards  cheerfulness 
was  the  turning-point  in  his  malady.  This 
second  and  milder  stage  of  the  disorder 
had  lasted  nearly  three  months,  when  he 
was  visited  (July  25,  1764)  by  his  only 
and  much  loved  brother,  who  was  a  Fellow 
of  Ben'et  College,  Cambridge.  Cowper 
gave  vent  to  the  fixed  idea  ot  his  mind — 
his  expectation  of  sudden  i  udgment.  His 
brother  protested  that  tne  whole  was  a 
delusion.  The  vehemence  with  which  he 
spoke  arrested  the  attention  of  the  poor 
patient,  who,  bursting  into  tears,  ex- 
claimed :"  If  it  be  a  delusion  I  am  the 
happiest  of  beings !"  Hour  by  hour  his 
hope  increased.  His  visions  that  night 
were  pleasing  instead  of  gloomy,  and  at 
breakfast  next  morning  he  had  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  decree  of  condemna- 
tion was  not  irrevocable.  For  weeks  he 
had  never  opened  the  Bible.  His  reviv- 
ing spirits  induced  him  to  take  it  up,  and 
the  firat  verse  which  met  his  eve  was  the 
twenty -fifth  of  the  third  of  Romans: 
"  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  pro- 
pitiation through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  de- 
clare his  righteousness  for  the  remission 
of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbear- 
ance of  God."  In  the  crisis  of  his  disor- 
der he  would  have  thought  that  he  was 
specially  excepted  from  the  blessing.  His 
reason  having  returned,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  the  doctrine  to  himself. 
"  Unless,"  he  says,  "  the  Almighty  arm 
had  been  under  me,  I  think  I  should  have 


died  with  gratitude  and  joy.  My  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  my  voice  was  choked 
with  transport.  I  could  only  look  up  to 
heaven  in  silent  fear,  overwhelmed  with 
love  and  wonder."  It  might  be  infen*ed, 
both  from  Cowper's  letters  and  poetry, 
that,  apai-t  from  his  insanity,  his  tempera- 
ment was  tranquil,  and  that  a  composed 
cheerfulness  was  more  congenial  to  him 
than  the  ebullitions  of  enthusiasm.  It  was 
entirely  otherwise.  "My  feelings,"  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  XJnwin,  "  are  all  of  the  in- 
tense kind.  I  never  received  a  little  pleas- 
ure from  any  tiling  in  my  life ;  if  I  am 
delighted,  it  is  in  the  extreme."  The 
sudden  rebound  from  months  of  agonizing 
despair  to  unclouded  happiness  produced 
the  utmost  violence  of  transport.  Dr. 
Cotton  was  alarmed  lest  it  should  termi- 
nate in  a  fatal  frenzy.  But  the  ecstasies 
of  joy  are  more  transient  than  the  visita- 
tions of  pain,  and  the  danger  from  this 
source  was  not  of  long  duration.  Yet  an 
unusual  exultation  animated  him  for  weeks. 
If  he  did  but  mention  the  name  of  the 
Redeemer,  tears  of  thanksgiving  were 
ready  to  run  down  his  cheeks.  He  was  too 
elated  to  sleep  much,  and  grudged  every 
hour  spent  in  slumber.  "  To  rejoice,"  he 
says,  "  day  and  night  was  all  my  employ- 
ment." He  celebrated  the  mercy  which 
had  visited  him  in  a  hymn  entitled  "  The 
Happy  Change."  It  was  not  in  the  pride 
of  authorship  that  ho  wrote.  He  tells  us 
that  when  his  passions  were  roused  he  had 
always  recourse  to  verse  as  the  only  ade- 
quate vehicle  for  his  impetuous  thoughts. 
To  keep  silence  was  impossible,  and  no 
prose  which  was  not  inflated  could,  in  his 
own  opinion,  have  done  justice  to  his  con- 
ceptions. 

The  "  Personal  Narrative  "  of  Cowper 
is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  popular 
notion  that  religion  made  him  mad.  Both 
his  attacks  arose  from  causes  that  had  no 
connection  with  it,  and  when  the  subject 
engaged  no  part  of  his  attention.  In  the 
first  visitation,  it  was  only  after  the  dis* 
ease  had  taken  root  that  he  sought  relief 
from  prayer,  which  he  abandoned  the 
moment  his  health  was  restored.  In  the 
second  and  more  terrible  concussion  of 
his  mind,  it  was  not  till  his  frenzy  had 
driven  him  to  attempt  suicide  that  his 
conscience  took  alarm,  and  diverted  his 
attention  from  what  would  equally  have 
fed  the  disease — ^the  ruin  of  his  prospects, 
his  personal  disgrace,  the  censure,  or 
worse,  the    compassion  of    his    friends. 
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Being  already  insane  when  he  commenced 
the  review  of  his  past  Ife,  he  saw  it  of 
necessity  through  the  distorting  medium 
of  a  disordered  imagination.  Rational 
for  the  most  part  as  were  his  conceptions 
of  Christianity,  he  may  even,  when  he 
was  convalescent,  have  overrated  the 
enormity  of  some  of  his  actions.  But  hb 
testimony  to  facts  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  interpretation  he  put  upon  them. 
Although  his  judgments  in  one  or  two 
particulars  may  have  been  erroneous, 
his  statements  of  what  he  really  did  and 
thought  bear  the  stamp  of  scrupulous 
fidelity,  and  if  their  accuracy  is  admitted, 
he  did  not  err  in  concluding  that  his 
general  conduct  called  for  bitter  repent- 
ance. He  had  not,  indeed,  lived  a  life  of 
open  profligacy — ^for  those,  he  says,  who 
knew  him  best  esteemed  him  ^^  a  good  sort 
of  man ;''  but  he  had  passed  his  days  in 
self-indulgence,  and  in  the  total  neglect 
of  religion.  He  had  entirely  abandoned 
the  practice  of  devotion,  and  seems  not  to 
have  believed  in  its  efficacy.  When,  sub- 
sequent to  his  conversion,  he  told  his 
friend  Hill  that  he  could  only  return  his 
kindness  by  prayers,  he  added :  ^*  If  you 
should  ,laugh  at  my  conclusion,  I  should 
not  be  angry,  though  I  should  be  grieved. 
It  is  not  long  since  that  I  should  have 
laughed  at  such  a  recompense  myself." 
In  a  word,  while  professing  a  belief  in 
Christianity,  he  held  it  folly  to  pay  in 
practice  any  allegiance  to  the  Creator. 
"  I  thouglit,"  he  says,  "  the  services  of 
my  Maker  and  Redeemer  an  unnecessary 
labor;  I  despised  those  who  thought 
otherwise ;  and  if  they  spoke  of  the  love 
of  God,  I  pronounced  them  madmen.'' 
Unquestionably  many  of  his  former  ac- 
quamtanoes  now  pronounced  the  same 
verdict  upon  him,  with  the  specious  addi- 
tion that  they  would  urge  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  insane  for  a  triumphant  proof 
that  his  religion  was  insanity.  He  antici- 
pated this  result,  and  ''  was  concerned  to 
reflect  that  a  convert  made  in  Bedlam 
was  more  likely  to  be  a  stumbling-block 
to  others  than  to  advance  their  faith." 
The  manner,  however,  in  which  he  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  himself  and  the 
Gospel  could  not  affect  the  truth  of  his 
conclusions,  and  he  might  well  be  thank- 
ful for  any  dbpensation  which  enabled 
him,  after  living  without  God  in  the 
worldf 

'^  To  see  by  no  frUadoua  light  or  dim 

Earth  nMde  for  man,  and  man  himself  for  Him." 


Cowper  remained  nearly  a  year  at  St. 
Alban's  after  his  disorder  had  abated.  In 
Dr.  Cotton  he  had  a  friend  who  loved 
Christianity,  and  who  was  as  well  qualified 
to  afford  assistance  in  this  department  *'  as 
in  that  which  was  more  immediately  his 
province."  Eveiy  morning  the  physician 
conversed  with  his  patient  upon  what  was 
now  the  absorbing  topic  of  his  thoughts. 
He  was  consequently  happy  in  his  retreat, 
and  a  nature  less  sensitive  than  his  might 
have  shrunk  from  reappearing  in  the 
world.  The  expense  alone  inducc^d  him 
to  quit  what  he  called  ^^  the  place  of  his 
second  nativity,"  and  which  he  ever  after 
associated  with  his  joyful  recovery,  and 
not  with  its  wretched  antecedents.  Ho 
wished,  on  removing,  to  fix  his  residence 
near  Cambridge,  that  he  might  share  the 
society  of  his  brother,  and  he  was,  at  any 
rate,  resolved  that  he  would  appear  no 
more  in  London,  "  the  scene  of  his  former 
abominations."  The  painful  recollections 
connected  with  it,  the  awkwardnes.^  of 
meeting  his  old  companions,  his  dctermi- 
ation  to  shake  off  the  greater  part  of  them, 
and  the  impossibility  of  pursuing  his  pro- 
fession, all  combined  to  turn  him  from  his 
previous  haunts.  He  resigned  a  small 
office — that  of  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
rupts— worth  00/.  a  year,  for  the  double 
reason  that  it  required  his  presence  in 
town,  and  that  his  ignorance  of  law  would 
not  permit  him,  now  he  weighed  the 
words  which  he  swore,  to  take  the  custom- 
ary oath.  The  scanty  income  which  re- 
mained would  liave  been  insufficient  for  hia 
maintenance  if  his  relations  had  not  club- 
bed together  a  little  later  to  make  him 
an  allowance.  The  irightful  proofs  he 
had  given  of  the  desperate  nature  of  his 
malady  left  them  no  room  to  blame  him. 

His  brother  could  find  him  no  conve- 
nient lodgings  nearer  than  Huntingdon. 
Thither  Cowper  set  out  on  the  lYth  June, 
1765,  his  heart  aching  at  the  thought  of 
returning  to  a  world  in  the  pollutiona  of 
which  he  had  had  so  "  sad  a  share,"  and 
dreading  lest  his  ears,  as  he  journeyed, 
should  be  offended  by  oaths,  which  were 
the  common  language  of  the  time.  He 
took  Cambridge  by  the  way.  He  arrived 
at  his  new  abode  on  the  22d,  and  his 
spirits  sank  when  he  found  himself  silono 
in  a  strange  place  without'  a  friend  to 
comfort  him.  He  walked  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  kneeling  down  in  a  screened 
nook  of  a  field,  prayed  that  he  might  be 
cheered  and  suppoited.    He  returned  to 
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his  lodgings  light  in  heart.  The  next  day- 
was  Sunday.  Entering  the  church  with 
feelings  difikrent  from  what  he  had  ever 
entered  a  church  before,  ho  could  with 
difficulty  restrain  his  emotions.  His  heart 
warmed  to  all  the  congregation ;  and  ob- 
serving that  a  man  who  sat  in  the  pew 
with  lilmwas  singing  with  much  devo- 
tion, he  inwardly  exclaimed :  "  Bless  you 
for  praising  Him  whom  my  soul  loveth !" 
A  vivid  and  beautiful  picture  which  al- 
most reproduces  the  impressions  he  de- 
scribes. 

He  had  very  uncomfortable  expecta- 
tions of  the  accommodation  ho  should 
meet  with  at  Huntingdon,  and  found  to 
his  surprise  that  he  liked  hb  lodgings,  the 
locality,  and  the  people.  He  thought  the 
town  among  the  neatest  in  England. 

Among  the  fiiends  which  Cowper  made 
at  Huntingdon  was  the  family  of  the  Un- 
wins,  consisting  of  husband  and  wife,  and 
a  son  and  daughter.  The  father,  an  el- 
derly clergyman,  who  held  a  college  liv- 
ing upon  which  he  did  not  reside,  had 
once  been  master  of  the  free  school,  and 
had  now  a  large  house  in  the  town  where 
he  took  private  pupils.  He  is  described 
by  Cowper  "  as  a  man  of  learning  and 
good  sense,  and  as  simple  as  Parson 
Adams."  His  wife,  who  was  much  young- 
er than  himself,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
draper  in  Ely  of  the  name  of  Cawthome. 
"  She  has,"  writes  Cowper,  "  a  very  un- 
common understanding,  has  read  much  to 
excellent  purpose,  and  is  more  polite  than 
a  duchess."  The  son  was  just  of  age. 
He  was  of  a  singularly  amiable  and  vi- 
vacious disposition,  with  the  openness  and 
frankness  of  youth,  had  fair  talents,  and 
more  than  average  acquirements.  The 
daughter,  a  girl  of  eignteen,  "  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  the  family,"  and  *'  was 
rather  handsome  and  genteel,"  but  she 
must  have  missed  one  great  charm  of  the 
poet's  society  from  having  no  perception 
of  his  humor,  which,  like  a  dish  of  deli- 
cate flavor,  is  lost  upon  obtuse  palates, 
though,  to  those  who  can  taste  it,  it  is  as 
much  more  delicious  as  it  is  more  refined 
than  coarsely-seasoned  viands.  This  lit- 
tle domestic  group  he  pronounced  to  be 
altogether  the  cheerfiilest  and  most 
norreeablo  it  was  possible  to  conceive. 
The  impression  was  mutual.  From  the 
moment  he  set  foot  in  the  circle, ''  he  was 
treated  as  if  he  had  been  a  near  relation. 
Fascinated  by  these  new  companions,  he 
wondered  that  he  liked  Huntingdon  so 


well  before  he  became  acquainted  with 
them,  and  imagined  that  he  shonld  find 
every  place  unpleasant  that  had  not  an 
Unwin. 

Delighted  as  Cowper  ceemed  with  the 
whole  of  the  family,  the  real  attraction 
to  him  was  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her  son. 
Their  doctrinal  opinions  were  the  same 
with  his  own,  their  piety  as  earnest  and 
pervading.  A  reserved  person  is  chilled 
by  reserve  and  disgusted  by  forwardness. 
An  ingenuous  frankness  alone  can  put  him 
at  his  ease  and  elicit  a  responsive  freedom.  ^ 
The  artless  candor  of  the  young  man  im- 
mediately won  the  confidence  of  his  bash- 
ful elder.  They  poured  out  their  hearts 
to  each  other  at  the  first  interview,  and 
the  moment  his  visitor  was  gone,  Cowper 
retired  to  his  bed-room  and  prayed  that 
God  would  give  "  fervency  and  perpetuity 
to  the  friendship,  even  unto  death."  As 
he  prayed,  so  it  proved  in  the  issue.  Of 
the  mother  he  wrote,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  acquaintance  :  "  That 
woman  is  a  blessing  to  me,  and  I  never 
see  her  without  being  the  better  for  her 
company."  Just  at  the  time  when  his  soli- 
tary situation  grew  irksome  to  him,  one  of 
Mr.  Unwin's  pupils  left.  It  occurred  to 
Cowper  that  he  might,  perhaps,  be  allow- 
ed to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  effect  which 
the  notion  had  upon  him  showed  that 
though  perfectly  sane  his  mind  continued 
to  be  morbidly  sensitive.  He  was  seized 
^'  with  a  tumult  of  anxious  solicitude," 
and  the  language  of  his  heart  was :  "  Give 
me  this  blessing,  or  else  I  die."  With  a 
gi'eat  effort,  he  diverted  his  thoughts  after 
a  dav  or  two  into  another  channel,  and 
found  that  his  mind  kept  repeating  with 
increasing  energy :  "  The  Lord  God  of 
truth  will  do  this."  Manifestly  as  the 
words  were  the  offspring  of  the  wish,  he 
was  convinced  that  they  were  not  of  his 
own  production,  derived  some  assurance 
from  the  presage,  and  took  courage  to 
propound  his  darling  scheme.  His  pro- 
posal was  at  once  accepted,  and  on  Nov. 
11,  1765,  he  removed  to  his  new  retreat 
It  more  than  answered  his  fondest  antid- 
pations. 

He  had  resided  there  four  months,  when 
he  wrote  that  in  Mrs.  Unwin,  "  he  could 
almost  fancy  his  own  mother  restored  to 
life  again  to  compensate  him  for  all  the 
friends  he  had  lost,  and  all  his  connections 
broken."  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  he 
composed  some  lines  in  which  he  happily 
expressed  the  familiar  truth,  that  inci« 
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dents  wbich  appear  to  us  mysterioas  or 
purposeless  furnish  us,  in  their  full  devel- 
opment, 

**  With  proof  that  we  and  our  afiairs 
Are  part  of  a  Jehovah^s  cares.'* 

Of  all  the  illustrations  of  this  fact  which 
his  memorable  history  afforded,  none  was 
more  conspicuous  than  the  Providence 
which  led  him  against  his  own  wishes  to 
Huntingdon,  and  guided  his  unwilling 
footsteps  to  the  door  of  the  Unwins. 
His  disposition  mclined  him  to  marriage, 
but  he  bad  too  much  conscience  to  run 
the  risk  of  transmitting  his  frightful  ma- 
lady, and  it  is  clear  that  from  the  period 
of  his  second  attack,  which  admitted  of 
no  doubtful  construction,  he  never  enter- 
tained the  idea.  He  had  hardly  appeared 
to  be  cut  off  forever  from  the  intimate 
delights  of  a  domestic  circle,  when  he 
found  them  in  the  friendship  of  the  in- 
estimable woman  whose  story  is  hence- 
forth blended  with  his  own. 

The  days  of  Cowper  flowed  on  in  tran- 
quil cheerfulness  between  devotion,  read- 
ing, conversation,  walking,  and  gardening. 
Little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  had 
elapsed  when  the  peace  of  the  household 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  violent 
death  of  Mr.  XJnwin.  As  he  was  riding 
one  Sunday  mornine  in  July,  1767,  to  his 
curacy  of  Gravely,  he  was  nung  from  his 
horse,  and  his  head  was  dreadfully  frac- 
tured. He  was  too  much  injured  to  be 
carried  back  to  Huntingdon,  and  after 
lingering  till  the  Thursday,  he  expired  in 
a  cottage  about  a  mile  from  his  home. 
At  such  a  moment  the  sympathy  of  her 
devoted  companion  must  have  been  as 
impoitant  to  Mrs.  XJnwin  as  her  own  had 
previously  been  to  him.  They  at  once 
determined  that  the  change  of  circum- 
stances should  not  dissolve  a  bond  which 
had  become  stronger  than  ever ;  but  in  a 
different  way  the  event  was  big  with  con- 
sequences to  Cowper,  and  instead  of  de- 
priving him  of  one  associate,  supplied  him 
with  a  second.  A  few  days  after  the 
accident,  the  celebrated  John  Newton 
was  on  his  road  through  Huntingdon. 
His  journey  thitherwards  at  this  crisis 
was  said  by  the  poet  eighteen  years  af 
terwards  to  have  been  such  a  wonderful 
dispensation  of  Providence,  that  he 
thought  it  gave  him  a  claim  to  the 
especial  attention  of  a  ghostly  counselor, 
who  had  been  sent  by  heaven  for  the 
express  purpose  of  finding  him  out.    The 


result  was  accomplished  by  the  zealous 
minister  calling,  at  the  request  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, upon  Mrs.  XJnwin,  to  whom 
he  was  then  a  perfect  stranger.  He  in- 
vited the  friends  to  settle  at  his  cure 
of  Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  they 
gladly  embraced  the  offer  for  the  sake 
of  his  preaching  and  conversation.  He 
hired  K)r  them  an  old  house,  of  w^hich 
the  garden  at  the  back  was  only  sepa- 
rated by  an  orchard  from  the  garden  of 
the  vicarage.  By  opening  dooi*s  in  the 
walls  of  the  respective  domains,  a  direct 
communication  was  established,  and  the 
two  &milies  lived  almost  as  one.  In  Sep- 
tember, the  poet  removed  to  a  dwell- 
ing which  was  to  be  his  home  for  twenty 
years,  and  w^here  almost  all  the  works 
were  composed  which  have  given  an  in- 
terest to  his  name  and  history.  The 
front  of  his  new  tenement  looked  upon 
the  market-place,  and  wore  such  a  deso- 
late aspect,  that  when  young  Mr.  XJnwin 
first  saw  it,  he  was  shocked  to  think  that 
his  mother  lived  there.  The  rest  of  the 
town  was  not  attractive.  Cowper  de- 
scribes it  as  "populous,  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  half-stai-ved  and  ragged  of 
the  earth." 

Pecuniary  embarrassments  had  induced 
the  Vicar,  Moses  Brown,  to  become  a 
pluralist,  and  he  resided  at  Blackheath, 
where  he  was  chaplain  of  Morden  College. 
His  debts  failed  to  make  a  numerous  fam- 
ily a  care  to  him.  He  said  that  when 
he  had  only  two  or  three  children,  he 
thought  he  should  have  been  distracted 
with  the  anxiety  of  providing  for  them, 
but  when  he  had  a  dozen,  he  was  easy, 
and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 
According  to  Mr.  Cecil,  he  was  a  pious 
minister,  who  had  trained  many  of  his 
people  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  an 
over-indulgent  father,  who  had  allowed 
his  sons  to  take  the  way  they  should  not. 
Mr.  Newton  had  been  his  deputy  for 
three  yeare  and  a  half  when  Cowper 
settled  in  the  parish.  It  was  a  remark 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Sydenham  that  "  every 
body  some  time  or*  other  would  be  the 
better  or  the  worse  for  having  but  spoken 
to  a  good  or  bad  man."  The  curate 
of  Olney  was  one  of  those  pereons  to 
whom  few  could  speak  without  being  the 
better  for  it.  His  father  was  the  master 
of  a  trading  vessel,  and  he  had  himself 
spent  the  larger  part  of  twenty  years  at 
sea.  He  was  once  impressed  on  board  a 
man-of-war,  was  made  a  midshipman,  de- 
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sorted,  and  was  flogged.  In  his  rage  at 
the  subsequent  hardships  he  endured,  he 
formed  the  design  of  murdering  the  cap- 
tain, and  would  have  executed  his  inten- 
tion but  that  he  could  not  bear  that  the 
lady  whom  he  afterwards  manied  should 
think  ill  of  him.  The  general  reckless- 
ness, indeed,  of  his  early  life  was  as  signal 
as  the  piety  of  the  remainder.  He  was  a 
scoffer  of  the  Bible,  a  frightful  blasphemer, 
and  an  abandoned  profligate.  lie  had 
seen  and  suffered  much,  and  both  in  good 
and  in  evil  had  displayed  a  resolute  will. 
By  the  force  of  a  powerful  understanding 
and  an  inflexible  purpose,  he  became, 
during  his  voyages,  a  proficient  in  Latin, 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  mathematics  and 
French,  and  later,  when  on  land,  acquired 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Syriac.  He  received  no  instruction  what- 
ever after  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  the 
result  of  his  self-education  was  to  give 
him  a  firm  grasp  of  his  knowledge  and  an 
unusual  independence  of  thought.  Des- 
perate* as  he  had  been  in  wickedness,  de- 
fying both  God  and  man,  a  feminine 
tenderness  lurked  in  his  nature.  "  He 
could  live,"  says  his  biographer,  Mr.  Ce- 
cil, "  no  longer  than  he  could  love."  On 
one  of  his  voyages,  when  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Newton  miscarried,  and  he  imagined 
that  she  was  probably  dead,  he  lost  his 
appetite  and  rest,  and  in  three  weeks'  time 
he  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  gi'ave. 
With  an  adamantine  frame  which  had  re- 
sisted hardships  that  few  of  the  strongest 
men  could  have  withstood,  and  with  a 
marvelous  energy  of  disposition  which 
had  once  spumed  all  control,  he  had 
nearly  died  of  a  broken  heart  from  the 
mere  apprehension  that  his  wife  was  no 
more.  He  had  arrived  at  his  ultimate 
convictions  on  religion  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess, and  had  passed  through  various 
stages  of  wickedness,  temptation,  conflict, 
and  amendment.  Though  his  principles 
and  conduct  had  long  been  fixed,  he  was 
not  ordained  till  he  was  close  upon  thirty- 
nine,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Olney.  He  found  that  Cowper 
had  read  his  Bible  to  so  much  pui'pose, 
that  he  needed  no  instruction  in  doctrine. 
What  ho  wanted  was  a  companion,  of 
kindred  sentiments  and  equal  understand- 
ing, with  whom  to  interchange  ideas. 
The  entire  world,  perhaps,  could  not  have 
supplied  a  person  more  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose than  Mr.  Newton.  The  transitions 
of  feeling  through  which  he  had  passed 


had  some  resemblance  to  those  of  his 
newly-made  friend,  but  he  had  gone  far 
deeper  into  vice.  There  was  hardly  a 
mood  of  mind  connected  with  religion 
with  which  he  was  not  ^miliar  from  his 
own  experience.  The  warmth  of  aflection 
which  attemptered  his  masculine  nature 
rendered  him  a  counselor  as  gentle  as  he 
was  discriminating.  His  conversation 
was  singularly  racy,  and  abounded  in  apt 
and  lively  illustrations.  The  closest  inti- 
macy at  once  ensued  between  two  such 
congenial  spirits,  equals  in  love,  in  piety, 
in  worth ;  and  if  the  one  was  possessed 
of  the  finer  genius,  the  other  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  more  vigorous  character, 
and  a  greater  capacity  for  the  affairs  of 
life.  They  made  it  a  rule  to  spend  four 
days  in  the  week  together,  and  were 
rarely  "seven  successive  waking  hours 
apart."  Mr.  Newton  numbered  the  alli- 
ance among  his  "  principal  blessings."  It 
was  a  blessing  in  whicn  his  parishioners 
shared.  He  considered  Cowper  "a  sort 
of  curate,"  from  his  constant  attendance 
upon  the  sick  and  afflicted.  The  lay* 
pastor,  we  are  told,  was  aflable  in  his  con- 
versation with  them,  sympathized  in  their 
distresses,  advised  them  m  their  difficult- 
ies, and  animated  them  by  his  prayers. 
Absorbed  in  his  round  of  religious  duties, 
he  was  averse  to  all  other  employments. 
"  You  will  ascribe,"  he  wrote  to  Hill,  in 
May,  1768,  "my  drj^ness  and  conciseness 
in  the  epistolary  way  to  almost  a  total 
disuse  of  my  pen.  My  youth  and  ray 
scribbling  vein  have  eone  together,  and 
unless  they  had  been  better  employed,  it 
was  fit  they  should."  He  said  shortly 
afterwards  that  "he  had  that  within  him 
which  hindered  him  wretchedly  in  all  he 
ought  to  do,  and  that  he  was  prone  to 
trifle  and  allow  time  to  run  to  waste ;" 
but  this  is  a  self-reproach  which  would  be 
uttered  by  most  persons  who  exact  of 
themselves  a  rigorous  account. 

Since  his  removal  from  Huntingdon, 
distance  interposed  to  prevent  frequent 
intercourse  with  his  brother,  and  their 
weekly  dwindled  down  to  annual  visits. 
In  the  middle  of  February,  IV  70,  Cow[)er 
was  summoned  to  Cambridge  by  the  fatal 
illness  of  this  sole  remaining  relic  of  his 
home.  "We  have  lost  the  best  classic 
and  most  liberal  thinker  in  our  University," 
wrote  Dr.  Bennet,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  to 
Dr.  Parr,  when  he  announced  the  death 
of  John  Cowper.  "  He  sat  so  long  at  his 
studies,  that  the  posture  gave  rise  to  an 
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abscess  in  his  liver,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to 
learning."  So  said  John  Cowper  himself 
when  he  was  dying.  '^  I  have  labored 
day  and  night  to  perfect  myself  in  things 
of  no  profit ;  I  have  sacrificed  my  health 
to  these  pursuits,  and  am  suffering  the 
consequences  of  my  misspent  labor.  I 
wanted  to  be  highly  applauded,  and  was 
flattered  up  to  tne  hight  of  my  wishes ; 
now  I  must  learn  a  new  lesson."  He 
had  been,  in  his  own  language,  '^  blameless 
in  his  outward  conduct,  and  trusted  in 
himself  that  he  was  righteous."  He  could 
not  yield  to  the  belief  that  he  stood  in 
need  of  a  Redeemer,  and  had  long  desired 
to  be  a  deist.  Afler  the  transformation 
which  had  taken  place  in  Cowper  at  St. 
Alban^s,  he  endeavored  to  impress  his 
convictions  upon  bis  brother,  who  first 
discussed  the  question,  and  then,  to  avoid 
disputes,  listened  to  argument  and  ex- 
hortation in  silence.  His  attention,  how- 
ever, was  roused.  He  bought  the  best 
writers  on  controverted  points,  studied 
them  with  diligence,  and  compared  them 
with  Scripture.  Blinded,  he  says,  by 
prejudice,  he  continued  not  to  perceive 
the  doctrine  of  redemption,  yet  wished  to 
embrace  it,  and  was  even  persuaded  that 
he  should  some  day  be  a  convert.  Upon 
the  whole,  his  antipathy  gained  upon  bis 
inclination ;  for  at  the  period  of  his  ill- 
ness, be  was  on  the  verge  of  closing  with 
the  Deism  which  appeared  so  attractive, 
and  which  did  not,  like  the  Gospel,  inter- 
fere with  his  self-esteem.  Cowper,  on  his 
arrival,  ^nnd  him  ignorant  that  his  illness 
was  mortal,  and  quite  unconcerned  about 
religion.  There  was  one  seeming  excep- 
tion to  his  ordinary  indifference.  "  When 
I  talked  to  him,"  says  the  poet,  "  of  the 
Lord's  dealing  with  myself,  he  would 
press  my  hand,  and  look  kindly  at  me, 
and  seemed  to  love  me  the  better  for  it." 
Bat  this  did  not  aiise  from  any  partiality 
for  doctrines  which  he  heard  heedlessly 
at  other  times.  The  action  clearly  pro- 
ceeded from  generous  sympathy  with  the 
frieis  and  joys  of  the  speaker.  As  warm 
eai-ts  are  easily  kindled  into  gratitude, 
the  remark,  ^'  that,  though  many  sick  men 
had  friends,  it  was  not  every  man  who 
had  a  friend  that  could  pray  for  him," 
drew  forth  from  the  sufferer  an  additional 
tenderness.  *^He  generally  expressed 
it,"  says  Cowper,  "by  calling  for  bless- 
ings upon  me  in  the  most  affectionate 
terms,  and  with  a  look  and  manner  not 
to  be  described."    At  the  expiration  of 


three  weeks,  as  he  was  praying  one  after- 
noon to  himself  in  bed,  he  suddenly  burst 
into  tears,  and  with  a  loud  cnr  exclaimed : 
"  Oh  !  forsake  me  not !"  He  afterwards 
stated  that  he  had  reflected  much  upon 
Christianity  during  his  illness,  that  the 
subject  remained  obscure  to  him,  and 
that  he  sent  forth  the  cry  at  th^  moment 
when  the  light  was  darted  into  his  soul. 
He  threw  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  his 
brother,  and  leaning  his  head  upon  him, 
said :  ^'  If  I  live,  you  and  I  shall  be  more 
like  one  another  than  we  have  been. 
But  whether  I  live  or  not,  all  is  well. 
God  has  visited  me  with  this  sickness  to 
teach  me  what  I  was  too  proud  to  learn 
in  health."  At  another  time  he  added : 
"  I  see  the  rock  upon  which  I  once  split, 
and  I  see  the  rocK  of  my  salvation.  I 
have  learned  thcU  in  a  moment  which  I 
could  not  have  learned  by  reading  books 
in  many  years.  How  plain  do  texts  ap- 
pear to  which,  after  consulting  all  the 
commentators,  I  could  hardly  afiix  a 
meaning  I  There  is  but  one  key  to  the 
New  Testament,  there  is  but  one  inter- 
preter." The  key  he  had  discovered  was 
that  "  Jesus  Christ  was  delivered  for  our 
offenses,  and  rose  again  for  our  justifica- 
tion."  He  wondered,  as  well  he  might, 
that  a  fact  so  plain  should  have  been  in- 
visible to  him  before.  His  self-abasement 
was  henceforth  great.  "That  I  ever  had 
a  being,"  he  said,  "  can  not  be  too  soon 
forgot."  He  had  charge  of  a  parish 
about  seven  miles  from  Cambridge,  and 
thought  much  of  the  people  there. 
"Thou  hast  intrusted  manv  souls  unto 
me,"  he  exclaimed  in  one  of  his  prayers, 
"  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  teach  them, 
because  I  knew  thee  not  myself."  His 
repentance  was  accompanied  by  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  accepted  throngli  the 
Saviour  whose  atonement  he  had  under- 
stood so  late,  and  after  a  few  days  more 
of  bodily  suffering,  in  that  hope  ho  calmly 
expired  on  the  twentieth  of  March.  "I 
have  fi'lt  a  joy,"  wrote  Cowper,  "  upon 
the  subject  of  my  brother's  death,  such 
as  I  never  felt  but  in  my  own  conver- 
sion." 

Three  years  from  this  period,  the  joy 
which  had  resulted  from  his  conversion 
was  extinguished,  never  again,  except  in 
transient  gleams,  to  be  renewed  on  earth. 
Mr.  Newton  engaged  him  to  join  in  the 
composition  of  a  collection  of  hymns, 
partly  "  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
faith  and  comfort  of  sincere  Christians,^ 
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partly  '^to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  an  endearea  friendship."  While  the 
work  was  proceeding,  his  conversation  one 
mornins:  betrayed  that  his  malady  had 
returned.  Southey  produces  a  portion 
of  two  hymns,  and  the  whole  of  a  third, 
to  show  that  the  despairing  nature  of  the 
ideas  to  which  his  mind  had  been  directed 
by  the  employment  was  the  cause  of  the 
calamity.  The  quotations  are  accom- 
panied by  the  admission  that,  though  the 
fragments  which  are  given  betray  de- 
Bponilency,  the  strain  in  both  cases  passes 
on  into  hope,  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
series  there  is  a  tone  of  cheerful  devotion, 
and  that  none  of  the  sentiments  differ 
from  those  which  ordinary  converts  con- 
stantly experience.  In  £ict,  the  states  of 
feeling  which  Cowper  has  embodied  in 
verse  appear  just  as  frequently  in  the 
productions  of  Mr.  Newton.  Impres- 
sions which  are  common  to  every  Christ- 
ian can  be  no  evidence  of  a  peculiar  con- 
dition of  mind.  Cowper  was  so  far  from 
indulging  in  gloom,  that  his  sixty-eight 
hymns,  whether  they  are  of  praise,  peni- 
tence, or  prayer,  are  nearly  all,  in  their 
conclusions,  expressive  of  comfort,  and 
there  is  not  one  that  displays  a  tendency 
to  morbid  depression.  The  very  speci- 
men which  Southey  strangely  adduces  as 
"  denoting  a  fearful  state,"  was  written  to 
celebrate  the  deliverance  from  it,  and  is  a 
song  of  triumph,  and  not  of  misery.  It  is 
clearly  a  description  of  his  terrors  at  the 
Temple  and  St.  Alban's,  and  ends  with 
hailing  the  day-star  that  broke  upon  him 
and  preserved  him  from  despair.  He 
depicts  the  dawn  which  chased  away  the 
darkne$;s,  and  leaves  us  with  a  prospect 
as  radiant  as  the  sun  from  which  he  de- 
rives his  comparison.  In  substance  it  is 
the  same  idea  to  which  he  gives  utter- 
ance when,  referring  again  to  this  crisis 
of  his  life,  he  says : 

*'  It  taught  my  tears  awhile  to  flow, 
But  saved  me  from  eternal  woe." 

The  inference  which  Southey  drew  from 
the  few  stanzas  he  extracted  implies, 
what  yet  seems  hardly  credible,  that  he 
mistook  the  retrospective  portions  of  the 
hymns  for  descriptions  of  the  feelings  of 
their  author  at  the  moment  of  composi- 
tion. If  it  had  been  possible  to  compress 
such  a  chaos  of  remote  and  conflicting 
emotions  into  the  brief  space  that  he  was 
eugaged  upon  the  task,  the  fruits  would 


never  have  appeared  in  their  present 
shape,  for  he  must  already  have  been 
ravmg  mad. 

The  form  which  Cowper's  insanity  nl« 
timately  assumed  might  lead  some  per- 
sons to  overlook  the  fact  that  his  religion 
hitherto  had  not  been  moody.  When 
remorse,  stimulated  by  disease,  drove  him 
to  desperation,  he  had  not  yet  entered 
upon  his  Christian  life.  He  had  no 
sooner  tasted  the  sweets  of  it  than  he 
was  transported  with  delight.  Time,  in 
taming  down  his  spirits,  did  not  quench 
them.  He  always  referred  to  the  eight 
years  and  a  half  which  elapsed  between 
his  restoration  at  St.  Alban's  and  the 
renewal  of  his  disorder  at  Olney  as  to 
years  of  unparalleled  joy.  What  they 
looked  in  the  retrospect,  they  had  ap- 
peared in  their  passage.  Wherever  we 
catch  a  view  of  his  feeungs — ^in  his  "  Per- 
sonal Narrative,"  in  his  "Correspondence," 
in  his  sketch  of  his  brother — he  paints 
religion  in  bright  and  happy  colors. 
Southey,  speaking  of  one  of  his  letters  to 
Lady  Hesketh,  says,  that  "it  is  in  a  strain 
of  that  melancholy  pietism  which  casts  a 
gloom  over  every  thing."  The  pietism 
might  seem  melancholy  to  those  who 
could  not  sympathize  with  it.  To  Cow- 
per it  was  exactly  the  reverse,  and  he 
tells  his  cousin  on  this  identical  occasion 
"that  any  place  is  delightful  to  him  .in 
which  he  can  have  leisure  to  meditate 
upon  the  mercies  by  which  he  lives,  and 
indulge  a  vein  of  gratitude  to  God." 
"That  he  enjoyed  a  course  of  peace, 
short  intervals  excepted,"  from  his  re- 
moval to  Olney  up  to  the  reappearance 
of  his  lunacy,  we  know  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Newton,  who  "  passed  these 
six  years  in  daily  admiring  and  aiming  to 
imitate  him."  He  was  accustomed  to 
take  part  in  the  prayer-meetings  held  in 
the  parish,  and  he  informed  Mr.  Great- 
head  that  his  constitutional  timidity  van- 
ished on  these  occasions  "before  his 
awful  yet  delightful  consciousness  of  the 
presence  of  his  Saviour."  This,  while  it 
shows  the  exhilarating  nature  of  his  emo- 
tions when  his  heart  was  stirred  the  deep- 
est, appears  to  have  been  the  only  act  of 
doubtful  prudence  in  which  his  piety  en- 
gaged him,  though  the  danger  did  not 
proceed  from  religious  excitement,  but 
from  his  nervous  dread  of  a  public  dis- 
play. His  fear  of  an  audience  put  an  end 
to  the  idea  of  taking  orders,  which  duty 
suggested  to  him  when  he  came  fresh 
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with  tsntbasiasm  from  St.  Alban's.  '^  Had 
I,"  he  said,  "the  zeal  of  Moses,  I  should 
want  an  Aaron  for  my  spokesman."  The 
familiarity  he  had  contracted  in  the  inter- 
val with  rustic  congre^tions  had  not  re- 
moved his  apprehensions,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  pronouncing  a  prayer  before  a 
company  of  villagers  agitated  him  for 
hours  beforehand.  Though  the  effect 
was  comparatively  brief,  it  bore  too  close 
a  resemblance  to  his  former  disastrous 
experience  to  be  hazarded  wisely.  No  ill 
consequences  appear  to  have  ensued.  A 
mode  of  life  which  kept  him  cheerful  in 
the  main  for  upwards  of  five  years  could 
not  be  very  disastrous.  Nor,  unless  Cow- 
per  communicated  his  sensations,  could 
any  blame  bo  attached  to  Mr.  Newton, 
who  might  easily  suppose  that  the  man 
who  trembled  to  be  examined  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  subject  of 
which  he  kneV  nothing  would  have  no 
apprehension  of  pouring  out  the  petitions 
with  filled  his  heart  before  the  lace-makers 
of  Olney. 

Even  if  Cowper's  religions  tendencies 
had  been  melancholy  instead  of  cheerful, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  writing 
hymns  would  have  deepened  his  gloom. 
His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  religion.  It 
was  the  staple  of  his  thoughts,  his  con- 
versation, and  his  reading.  He  did  not 
wait  till  he  had  to  turn  a  stanza  to  fix 
meditations  upon  pious  themes ;  and  we 
can  discover  no  warrant  for  South ey's  as- 
sertion, that  in  putting  these  habitual 
topics  into  meter,  "  he  was  led  to  brood 
over  his  sensations  in  a  way  which  ren- 
dered him  peculiarly  liable  to  be  deluded 
by  them."  That  the  act  of  versifying 
had  not  this  result,  but  the  reverse,  we 
know  from  his  own  authority.  In  the  long 
dark  years,  when  religion  seemed  to  frown 
upon  him,  and  he  trembled  if  he  was  even 
drawn  in  to  speak  of  it,  he  could  with 
pleasure  make  it  the  subject  of  his  song, 
because,  as  he  said,  the  difficulties  of  ex- 
pression, rhyme,  and  numbers  were  an 
amusing  exercise  of  ingenuity,  and  en- 
grossed more  attention  than  the  matter. 
Not  animated  by  faith  and  hope  as  when 
he  wrote  the  Olney  Hymns^  but  sunk  in  de- 
spair, he  could  descant  in  his  works  upon 
his  own  case,  and  upon  all  the  themes 
which  reminded  him  of  his  misery,  and 
derived  more  advantage  from  the  em- 
ployment than  from  any  other  recreation. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Newton 
has  been  charged  with  want  of  judgment, 


because,  finding  him  devoted  to  religion 
and  fond  of  poetry,  he  advised  him,  when 
he  was  in  his  healthiest  condition  of  mind, 
to  put  some  of  his  religion  into  verse. 
Under  every  aspect,  the  theory  is  untena- 
ble that  the  train  of  thought  suggested 
by  the  Hynws  disordered  his  understand- 
ing. The  notion  has  been  chiefly  enter- 
tained by  those  who  disliked  his  school 
of  theology,  and  their  prejudices  have 
influenced  their  opinion  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  his  pious  musings  upon  his  rea- 
son. Although  the  fact  were  established, 
it  would  of  itself  prove  nothing  against 
the  soundness  of  his  belief.  ^'  The  letters 
of  Cowper,"  remarks  Mr.  Cecil,  "  show 
how  much  he  was  occupied  at  one  time 
by  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  at  another 
time  by  the  fictions  of  Homer ;  but  his 
melancholy  was  originally  a  physical  dis- 
ease, which  could  bo  affected  either  by  the 
Bible  or  Homer,  but  was  utterly  distinct 
in  its  nature  from  the  matter  of  both." 
Whatever  of  good  or  evil  is  capable  of 
agitating  the  mind  will  be  capable  of  dis- 
ordering it,  and  religion  must  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  agents  in  insanity  as  long 
as  it  retains  its  vehement  hold  upon  the 
human  heart. 

It  was  in  a  different  way,  we  conceive, 
from  what  has  been  alfeged  that  the  com- 
position of  the  Olney  Hymns^  proved  inju- 
rious to  Cowper.  In  announcing,  eight 
years  afterwards,  his  next  poetical  under- 
taking to  Mr.  Newton,  he  adds :  "  Don't 
be  alarmed ;  I  nde  Pegasus  with  a  curb ; 
he  will  never  run  away  with  me  again.  I 
have  even  convinced  Mrs.  Unwin  that  I 
can  manage  him  and  make  him  stop  when 
I  please."  This  plainly  points  to  his  hav- 
ing pursued  his  theme  with  too  much  ar- 
dor before,  and  overtasked  an  intellect 
which  was  unable  to  endure  a  strain.  It 
was  his  nature  to  throw  himself  with 
enthusiasm  into  any  occupation  which 
pleased  him,  and  the  nerve,  he  snys,  of 
his  imagination  twanged  with  vehemence 
under  the  energy  of  the  pressure.  No 
undertaking  couldf  have  enlisted  more  of 
his  sympathies  than  the  one  in  -which  Mr. 
Newton  had  embarked  him,  and  prior  to 
experience  it  was  not  easy  to  divine  that 
he  would  rhyme  with  such  assiduity  as  to 
bring  on  a  fit  of  insanity.  The  malady 
assailed  him  in  January,  1773.  His  power 
to  set  his  faculties  in  motion  was  gone, 
and  he  spent  hours  in  blank  imbecility, 
unless  an  impetus  was  given  to  his  mind 
by  a  question,  when  he  was  capable  of  re- 
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turning  a  rational  answer.  A  melancholy 
of  the  darkest  dye  overshadowed  him. 
He  believed  that  his  food  was  poisoned, 
tliat  every  body  hated  him,  and  especially 
Mrs.  Unwin,  though  he  would  allow  no 
one  else  to  wait  upon  him.  His  disposi- 
tion to  commit  suicide  required  perpetual 
vigilance,  w^hich,  coupled  with  tne  trying 
nature  of  his  delusions,  rendered  the  task 
of  tending  him  a  fearful  task,  both  to 
mind  and  body.  His  incomparable  friend 
discharged  the  office  for  nearly  two  years, 
not  only  with  cheerfulness  but  with  grati- 
tude, and  said  that  if  ever  she  praised 
God,  it  was  when  she  found  that  she  was 
to  have  all  the  labor.  Her  constitution 
never  entirely  rallied  from  the  shock  it 
received  Mr.  Newton  in  a  less  degree 
had  his  share  in  the  burthen.  That  he 
might  be  more  out  of  the  noise  of  a  fair, 
Cowper  moved  in  March,  for  a  single 
night,  to  the  Vicarage,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously refused  to  enter,  and  chose  to  re- 
main there  a  year  and  a  quarter.  As 
often  as  Mrs.  Unwin  urged  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  house  he  wept  and  im- 
plored to  be  peimitted  to  stay  where  he 
was.  An  inmate  in  his  condition  was  no 
small  disturbance  to  the  domestic  peace 
of  Mr.  Newton.  But  the  piety  and  af- 
fection of  that  admirable  man  were  equal 
to  the  occasion,  * "  The  Lord,"  he  wrote 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  poor  pa- 
tient's stay,  "has  given  us  such  a  love  to 
him,  both  as  a  believer  and  as  a  friend, 
that  I  am  not  weary."  When  the  deliv- 
erance, came  he  confessed  that  his  feelings 
had  sometimes  been  restive,  but  added : 
"  I  think  I  can  hardly  suffer  too  much  for 
such  a  friend." 

The  recovery  of  Cowper  followed  the 
same  course  that  it  had  done  at  St.  Al- 
bans. From  having  his  whole  attention 
turned  inwards  upon  his  despairing 
thoughts,  he  began  to  notice  the  things 
about  him.  He  fed  the  chickens;  and 
some  incident  made  him  smile — ^the  first 
smile  that  had  been  seen  upon  his  face  for 
more  than  sixteen  months.  He  was  con- 
tinually employed  in  gardening,  and  talk- 
ed freely  upon  his  favorite  employment. 
Other  topics  of  conversation  he  rarely 
noticed.  As  he  continued  to  improve,  he 
expressed  in  verse,  according  to  his  wont, 
the  desperate  ideas  which  burned  within 
him.  At  the  end  of  May,  1774,  he  seem- 
ed to  realize  his  position  in  Mr.  Newton's 
house,  and  suddenly  desired  to  go  back 
to  his  own.    A  few  days  were  necessary 
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to  prepare  it,  and  he  passed  the  interva. 
in  impatience.  The  attack  lasted  longer 
than  the  one  whicli  grew  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  clerkship,  and  the  restoration 
was  less  complete.  Two  distinct  impres- 
sions filled  the  mind  of  Cowper — an  awful 
melancholy  which  impelled  him  to  sui- 
cide, and  a  piety  which  led  him  to  place 
his  whole  dependence  upon  God.  He 
blended  these  pervading  feelings,  and 
fancied  that  the  Almighty  had  command- 
ed him,  as  a  trial  of  obedience,  to  offer  up 
himself  for  a  sacrifice,  as  Abraham  had 
been  commanded  to  offer  up  his  son.  In 
this  persuasion  he  attempted  to  commit 
suicide,  and  failed  to  accomplish  his  de- 
sign. He  imagined  that  his  raltering  pur- 
pose was  a  proof  of  his  faithlessness,  and 
that  he  was  condemned  in  consequence  to 
irrevocable  perdition.  No  one  who  reads 
his  "  Personal  Narrative"  of  his  previous 
seizure  can  fail  to  remark  that,  though 
otherwise  written  in  a  sober  strain,  he 
imperfectly  distinguished  between  super- 
natural visitations  and  the  effects  of  dis- 
ease. The  vividness  of  his  delusions  be- 
got in  him  the  conviction  that  they  must 
be  derived  from  a  source  more  potent 
than  a  disordered  brain.  '^  My  dreams," 
he  wrote,  "  are  of  a  texture  that  will  not 
suffer  me  to  ascribe  them  to  any  cause 
but  the  operation  of  an  exterior  agency." 
To  the  end  of  his  days  he  remained 
persuaded  that  the  injunction  to  self-de- 
struction, and  the  subsequent  sentence  of 
condemnation,  were  revelations  from  hea- 
ven. Sane  in  every  other  particular,  he 
could  not  perceive  that  the  visions  and 
voices  had  been  the  products  of  insanity. 
He  was  the  slave  of  an  idea  which  he  ac- 
(juired  in  madness,  and  which  he  yet  be 
heved  to  have  had  an  origin  that  was  in- 
dependent of  it.  From  this  hour  he  lived, 
in  his  own  conviction,  a  doomed  man,  and 
if  hope  ever  gleamed  upon  him,  "  it  was 
merely,"  he  said,  "  as  a  flash  in  a  dark 
night,  during  which  the  heavens  seemed 
open  only  to  shut  again."  Since  judg- 
ment had  been  pronounced,  he  argued 
that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  pray ;  nay 
more,  that  "  to  implore  mercy  would 
be  to  oppose  the  determinate  counsel  of 
God."  He  ceased  to  attend  public  or 
domestic  worship,  and  behaved  in  all  re- 
spects as  though  his  personal  concern  in 
Christianity  was  at  an  end.  He  said  in 
1782  that  he  had  not  asked  a  blessing 
upon  his  food  for  ten  years,  nor  ever  ex- 
pected to  ask  it  again.    Mr.  Unwin  con- 
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salted  him  on  the  proper  mode  of  keeping 
Sunday.  He  gave  his  opinion,  but  added, 
''  that  he  considered  himself  as  no  longer 
interested  in  the  question."  When  there 
was  a  prospect  of  Mr.  Newton's  succes- 
sor in  the  curacy  removing  fi*om  Olney, 
Cowper  expressed  a  desire  that  he  should 
stay,  because  a  new-comer  would  wonder 
at  his  avoiding  every  religious  observance, 
and  might  assail  him  with  arguments, 
.  "  which  would  be  more  profitably  discharge 
ed  against  the  walls  of  a  tower."  This 
was  the  calm,  inflexible  character  which 
his  delusion  assumed.  His  soul  was  not 
tempest-tossed  as  in  the  hight  of  his  dis- 
ease, but  the  waters  froze  as  they  subsid- 
ed, and  presented  the  smoothness  and 
bleakness  of  ice. 

It  was  not  till  May,  1776,  that  CJowper 
renewed    his  correspondence  with  Hill, 
who  managed  his  pecuniary  afiairs.    For 
upwards  of  three  years  his  faculties  ap- 
pear to  have  been  unequal  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  ordinary  letter.    He  says  he 
was  a  child  and  was  compelled  to  seek 
amusement  in  childish  things.    Religion, 
which  had  been  his  sole  pursuit,  was  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  his  life  was  suddenly  re- 
duced to  a  blank.  His  earliest  attempt  to 
fill  up  the  vacancy  was  by  taking  care  of 
three  leverets,  which  grew  up  as  tame  as 
cats,  and  as  fond  of  human  society.    As 
his  health  improved  he  resolved  to  be  a 
carpenter,  and  constructed  boxes,  tables, 
and  stools.    The  strain  to  which  he  was 
put  in  the  constant  use  of  saw  and  plane 
inflamed    his    eyes,  which  were    never 
strong,  and  afler  a  twelvemonth  he  ex- 
changed the  heavy  work  for  the  more  del- 
icate task  of  making  bird  and  squirrel-ca- 
ges.   He  became  tired  of  this  calling, 
and  having  taken  a  share,  from  the  time 
he  settled  in  the  country,  in  the  common 
operations  of  the  garden,  he  now  aspired 
to  succeed  with  its  nicer  products.     His 
pride  was  to  raise  the  earhest  cucumbers 
and  melons.    An  orange-tree  and  two  or 
three  myrtles  exercised  his  ingenuity  for 
an  entire  winter  in  the  eflbrt  to  guard 
them  from  frost.     "  I  contrived,"  he  says, 
^^to    ^ve    them  a   fire-heat,  and    have 
waded  night  after  night  through  the  snow, 
with  the  bellows  under  my  arm,  just  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  to  give  the  latest  possi- 
ble fuff  to  the  embers."    This  suggested 
a  greenhouse,  which  he  built  with  his 
own  hands,  ^^and  which  afforded    him 
ramnsement  for  a  longer  time  than  any 
expedient  to  which  he  had  fled  from  the 


misery  of  having  nothing  to  do."    In  the 
year  1780,  he  bethought  himself  of  land- 
scape-drawing, and    commissioned     Mr. 
Unwin  to  purchase    him  ^y^   shillings' 
worth  of  materials,  adding :  "  I  do  not 
think  my  talent  in  the  art  worth  more." 
He  succeeded  beyond  expectation,  and  in 
a  little  while  he  glanced,  in  his  playful 
way,  at  the  excellence  of  his  productions.' 
"  I  admire  them  myself,  and  Mrs.  Tin  win 
admires  them,  and  her  praise  and  my 
praise  put  together  are  fame  enough  for 
me."    The  occupation  turned  out  injuri- 
ous to  his  eyes,  and  he  abandoned  the 
pursuit  as  he  was  attaining  to  skill  in  it. 
His  proficiency  in  his  several  mechanic 
employments  he  ascribed  to  heroic  per- 
severance, and  not  to  natural  dexterity. 
He  did  not  rely  exclusively  upon  manual 
arts.    When  the  world  of  sacred  litera- 
ture was  closed  to  him  he  reverted  to  the 
profane.    For  the  first  time  since  he  lefb 
London,  he    took    to    reading    secular 
books,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  works  of  the  day.    His  slen- 
der income  was  diminished  by  the  death 
of  his  brother,  who  contributed  to  his 
snppoi*t,  and  in  1776  he  even  adopted  the 
idea  of  supplying   the   deficiency  by  his 
own  exertions.  He  conceived  the  humble 
scheme  of  instructing  a  few  boys  between 
eight  and  ten  in  the  rudiments  of  the  clas- 
sics, and  applied  to  Hill  to  recommend  him. 
He  would  .have  found  pleasure  for  a  while 
in  recalling  and    impairing  his    familiar 
schoolboy  lore,  but  the  fact'  could  not 
have  been  suppressed  that  he  had  lately 
emerged  from  a  long  fit  of  lunacy,  and  no 
parents  came  forward    to   intrust  their 
sons  to  his  charge.     "  If  it  were  to  rain 
pupils,"  he  wrote,  "  perhaps  I  might  catch 
a  tubful.  But  till  it  does,  the  fruitlessness 
of  my  inquiries  makes  me  think  I  must 
keep  my  Greek  and  Latin  to  myself." 

In  summer  Cowper  wanted  little  aid 
from  books  or  mechanic  arts.  His  love 
of  fine  weather,  sauntering,  and  garden- 
ing, kept  him  as  happy  out  of  doors  as  his 
disorder  permitted.  Winter  was  the  pe- 
riod when  he  needed  every  device  to  fill 
up  his  hours,  and  diveii;  nis  mind  from 
preving  on  itself-  The  year  1780  made  a 
woiul  gap  in  his  enjoyments,  for  it  was 
the  year  which  deprived  him  of  the  socie- 
ty of  Mr.  Newton.  This  indefiitigable 
pastor  informed  Mr,  Cecil  that  he  re- 
m^ed  at  Olney  till  he  had  *^  buried  the 
old  crop  on  whom  any  dependence  could 
be  placed,"  and  that  an  incorrigible  dis- 
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position  prevailed  with  most  of  the  survi- 
vors, which  he  in  vain  endeavored  to 
redress.  "  I  see  in  this  world,"  he  once 
remarked,  "  two  heaps — human  happiness 
and  misery.  If  I  can  take  hut  the  smallest 
bit  from  one  heap  and  add  to  the  other,  I 
carry  a  point.  If  a  child  has  dropped  a 
hal^ennj^  and  by  giving  it  another  I  can 
wipe  away  its  tears,  I  feel  I  have  done 
something.  I  should  be  glad  inded  to 
do  greater  things,  but  I  will  not  neglect 
this."  No  words  could  convey  a  more 
forcible  impression  of  the  importance  of 
not  deeming  any  sorrow  too  insignificant 
for  intei'position,  or  show  in  stronger  col- 
ors the  tenderness  and  beneficence  of  Mr. 
Newton's  nature.  He  had  abundant  op- 
poitunities  for  their  exercise  in  poverty- 
stricken  Olney,  and  had  exhibited  them 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  fire  in  October,  1777,  which  in- 
volved numbers  of  inhabitants  in  extreme 
distress.  In  the  midst  of  his  exei*tions 
and  liberality  a  mob  of  revelers,  "  full  of 
fury  and  liquor,"  beset  his  house  on  the 
fifth  of  November  and  he  was  obliged  to 
buy  them  off  to  save  his  wife  from  the 
terrors  of  an  attack.  "We  dwell,"  he 
wrote,  "  among  lions  and  firebrands,  with 
men  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows, 
and  their  tongues  a  sharp  sword."  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  Thornton  presented  him  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  in 
London,  he  resigned  a  charge  where  no 
zeal  was  sufficient  to  produce  reformation, 
and  no  benevolence  could  secure  him  from 
ingratitude.  "  Next  to  the  duties  of  his 
ministry,  he  had  made  it,"  he  said,  "  the 
business  of  his  life  to  attend  to  his  afflicted 
fi-iend,"  and,  however  much  the  compan- 
ionship may  have  been  diminished  by 
Cowper's  refusal  to  participate  in  any  act 
of  religion,  the  loss  of  a  wise  and  watchful 
intimate  must  have  been  severely  felt. 
Mr.  Page,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Newton, 
exasperated  the  parishioners,  and  found 
no  fevor  with  the  poet.  The  new  minis- 
ter was  dismissed  from  the  curacy  in  a 
twelvemonth,  but  he  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued preachine  in  some  building  out  of 
a  spirit  of  opposition  for  four  years  longer, 
when,  having  quarreled  with  his  two  or 
three  lingering  adherents,  he  withdrew 
altogether.  His  last  words  to  his  audi- 
ence were.  "  Now  let  us  pray  for  your 
wicked  Vicar."  He  had  been  replaced  in 
the  beginning  of  1781  by  Mr.  Scott,  the 
author  of  the  Commentary  an  the  JBlble^ 


who  was  regarded  with  respect  but  not 
with  fondness  by  Cowper,  and  was  no  ad- 
dition to  his  social  resouixes.  His  own 
household  had  long  been  reduced  to  Mrs. 
XJnwin.  Her  son  resided  at  his  living  of 
Stock,  in  Essex.  Her  daughter  had  mar- 
ried in  1774  a  worthy  clergyman,  Mr. 
Powlejr,  and  was  settled  in  Yorkshire. 
The  winter  of  1 780  arrived,  and  the  mel- 
ancholy recluse  was  without  a  sufficient 
expedient  to  kill  time  and  care,  when 
Mrs.  ITnwin  suggested  to  him  to  turn 
poet  in  earnest. 

He  had  previously  been  accustomed  to 
compose  short  pieces  on  occasional  sub- 
jects— such  as  his  old  friend  Thurlow's 
promotion  to  the  Chancellorship,  the 
burning  of  Lord  Mansfield's  libraiy,  and 
the  starvation  of  a  goldfinch  in  the  adjoin- 
ing house.  "  It  is  not,"  he  said,  "  when  I 
wm,  or  upon  what  I  will,  but  as  a  thought 
happens  to  occur  to  me,  and  then  I  versify 
whether  I  will  or  not."  He  states  that 
he  wrote  solely  for  amusement  as  a  gen- 
tleman performer  takes  up  his  fiddle,  and 
found  so  much  pleasure  in  the  employ^ 
ment  that  he  often  wished  he  possessed 
the  "  faculty  divine,"  and  could  be  more 
than  a  trifler  in  the  art.  When  Mrs.  Un- 
win  urged  him  to  attempt  something  of 
greater  moment,  she  gave  him  the  '^  Pro- 
gress of  Error"  for  a  subject.  He  com- 
pleted it  in  December,  and  in  the  three 
following  months  produced  Truths  Table- 
TcUk^  and  JSxpostidation — about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  lines  in  all.  He  would 
gladly  have  sent  them  straight  into  the 
world,  but  the  publishing  season  was  past, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  his  book  should 
be  pi-inted  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1781,  to  be  ready  against  the  succeeding 
winter.  The  stimulus  supplied  by  the 
prospect,  and  the  gratification  of  seeing 
his  productions  in  type,  set  him  rhyming 
afresh  in  spite  of  the  sunny  weather,  which 
usually  put  a  stop  to  his  mental  employ- 
ments, and  between  May  and  August  he 
more  than  doubled  the  quantity  of  his 
verse,  and  composed  JBbpe^  Charity^  Coi%- 
versatiotiy  and  Hetirement,  He  wrote 
with  less  rapidity  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning.  "  Tune  was,"  he  says,  "  when 
I  could  with  ease  produce  fifty,  sixty,  or 
seventy  lines  in  a  morning ;  now  I  gener- 
ally fall  short  of  thirty,  and  am  sometimes 
forced  to  be  content  with  a  dozen."  The 
facility  acquired  by  practice  was  not  in 
his  case  an  equivalent  foi  the  activity  of 
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mind  which  is  generated  by  noveltjr.  His 
patience  was  tried  by  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  printer,  but  his  work  was  fairly 
launched  in  March,  1782,  and  the  raan 
who  attempted  suicide  from  the  dread  of 
feeing  a  few  matter-of-fact  questions  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  stood  forth 
a  voluntary  and  eager  candidate  for  gen- 
eral applause.  He  subsequently  confessed 
to  Lady  Hesketh  that  he  nad  in  his  nature 
"  an  infinite  share  of  ambition,"  with  an 
"  equal  share  of  diflSdence."  The  balance 
of  these  qualities  had  hitherto  kept  him 
inactive,  and  he  imagined,  when  his  book 
was  on  the  eve  of  publication,  that  his 
innate  bashfulness  would  still  have  ren- 
dered it  "impossible  for  him  to  com- 
mence author  by  name,"  if  he  had  not 
been  nearly  indifferent  whether  he  was 
praised  or  abused.  There  did  not,  he 
protested,  live  the  being  who  would  be 
less  annoyed  bv  being  chronicled  as  a 
dunce.  In  this  idea,  as  he  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged, he  was  completely  deceived. 
Except  in  the  periods  when  the  pangs  of 
despair  swallowed  up  all  his  other  emo- 
tions, "  every  thing,"  to  use  his  own 
words, "  affected  him  nearly,  which  threat- 
ened to  disappoint  his  favorite  purpose  of 
working  his  way  through  obscurity  into 
notice."  However  apathetic  he  might 
fancy  himself  before  the  die  was  cast,  he 
really  published  because  he  thought  well 
of  his  verse,  and  had  an  inward  persuasion 
that  it  would  procure  him  the  distinction 
he  coveted.  His  retirement,  no  doubt, 
assisted  his  courage.  He  could  address 
the  world  from  "  the  loopholes  of  his  re- 
treat," and  as  he  did  not  mingle  in  the 
crowd  he  had  little  to  fear  from  personal 
humiliation  in  the  eyes  of  associates.  The 
influence  of  this  consideration  appeared  in 
his  especial  anxiety  for  a  fevorable  judg- 
ment upon  his  labors  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
vieiCy  on  account  of  its  being  read  by  a 
carpenter,  a  baker,  a  village  school-master, 
and  a  watchmaker,  in  the  place  where  he 
lived.  "  Wherever  else,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
am  accounted  dull,  let  me  pass  for  a  genius 
at  Olney."  So  much  was  he  deluded  when 
he  sometimes  fancied  that  he  only  eared 
for  the  commendations  of  the  judicious. 

Cowper  was  fifty  years  old  when  he 
completed  his  first  published  volume  of 
poems.  The  pieces  he  had  composed  in 
the  preceding  decade  —  a  period  of  life 
when  most  men  are  in  the  maturity  of 
theif  understandings — still   gave  little. 


and  often  no  indication  of  the  power 
which  lurked  within  him. 

His  case  is  curious.  He  had  been  a 
versifier  nearly  all  his  life.  By  his  own 
confession  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  do 
his  best.  At  the  age  of  fifty,  when  fur- 
ther improvement  was  unlikely,  he  put 
forth  several  thousand  lines,  which  by 
turns  were  grave  and  gay,  and  which 
seemed  to  reflect  every  quality  of  his 
mind.  Had  he  died  at  this  period  nobody 
could  have  suspected  that  an  undeveloped 
genius  had  been  taken  prematurely  from 
the  world,  and  that  he  possessed  a  poeti- 
cal power  of  a  far  different  stamp  from 
any  thing  which  he  had  hitherto  exhibited. 
His  letters  indeed,  if  they  had  been  pub- 
lished, would  have  insured  his  celebrity. 
They  have  never  the  air  of  being  com- 
posed, and  yet  are  as  elegant  and  classic 
as  the  most  finished  compositions.  His 
humor,  like  his  style,  was  spontaneous, 
and  imparts  a  flavor  to  an  infinity  of  trifles 
which  in  themselves  would  have  been 
insipid.  He  never  exaggerates  for  the 
sake  of  effect.  Every  word  bears  the 
impress  of  truth.  He  did  not  aim  at  con- 
ciseness, nor  does  he  deal  much  in  reflec- 
tions, opinions,  and  criticisms.  He  con- 
fines himself  mainly  to  the  little  incidents 
and  feelings  of  the  nour,  and  these  he  tells 
with  a  charm  and  distinctness  which  are 
unequaled  in  anv  other  familiar  corre- 
spondence. Witii  all  the  beauty  of  these 
graceful  effusions,  he  had  no  expectation 
that  they  would  contribute  to  his  feme  ; 
for  he  begged  his  correspondents  to  burn 
them,  and  would  have  been  dismayed  at 
the  idea  of  exposing  the  confidences  of 
friendship  to  tne  eye  of  the  world.  Jlis 
eariicst  epistles  are  as  perfect  as  his  latest, 
and  he  would  almost  seem  to  have  been 
born  a  letter-writer,  and  to  have  been 
made  a  poet. 

Nothing  in  the  workings  of  his  mind 
revealed  to  Cowper  the  true  bent  of  his 
poetic  faculty :  he  learnt  it  by  accident. 
His  lively  friend,  Lady  Austen,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  in  1781,  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  blank  verse.  She 
urged  him  to  attempt  it,  and  he  promised 
to  com  pi  V  if  she  would  furnish  the  subject. 
"  Oh  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  can  never  be 
in  want  of  a  subject ;  you  can  write  upon 
any  thing ;  write  upon  this  Sofa."  The 
conversation  passed  in  the  summer  of 
1783,  and  in  October,  1784,  The  Task^ 
which  took  ita  name  from  the  incident 
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which  gave  rue  to  it,  was  in  the  bands  of 
the  printer.    Neither  the  author  nor  the 
muse  who  suggested  the  topic  could  have 
foreseen  to  what  it  was  to  lead.    It  was  a 
blind  and  lucky  hit.    Cowper  was  not  one 
of  the  poets  who  drew  his  ideas  from  the 
realms  of  imagination.      He  rarely  at- 
tempted to  conjure  up  situations  which  he 
had  not  experienced,  nor  did  he  ransack 
his  mind  for  images  and  sentiments  which 
did  not  make  part  of  his  common  thoughts. 
His  works  were  the  counterpart  of  the 
ordinary,    eyery-day    man.      In    Tadle- 
Talk  and  its  companion  pieces  he  had 
made,  he  said,  his  confession  of  faith.    He 
had  poured  out  in  them  the  theological 
and  moral  opinions  which  had  governed 
him  for  years,  and  he  seemed  to  have  no- 
thing to  add.    If  he  had  been  reminded 
that  half  the  story  was  untold,  and  that 
to  complete  the  portraiture  he  might  fol- 
low up  the  promulgation  of  his  creed, 
with  a  description  of  his  in-door  and  out- 
door occupations,  of  the  walks  he  habitu- 
ally trod,  and  the  scenes  upon  which  he 
incessantly  gazed,  interspersed  with  such 
reflections  as  they  were  wont  to  excite, 
he  would  probably  have  shrunk  from  so 
personal  a  theme.    He  was  insensibly  led 
to  execute  a. plan  which  he  would  not 
have  framed  upon  deliberation  by  the 
happy  chance  that  he  was  set  versifying 
upon  an  object  which  plunged  him  into 
the  midst  oi  his  home  pursuits.    He  com- 
menced by  treating  oi  the  *'Sofa"  in  a 
playful,  mock-heroic  strain.    The  use  of 
the  so^  as  a  couch  for  invalids  suggested 
to  him  the  pleasures  of  health,  exercise, 
and  activity.    This  at  once  set  him  dilat* 
ing  upon  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  no 
man  regarded  with  a  more  observant  eye, 
or  enjoyed  with  a  more  intelligent  delight. 
He  was  now  fairly  engaged  in  depicting 
the  ordinary  tenor  of  Us  life  at  Olney,  and 
he  did  not  stop  till  he  had  traversed  the 
entire  round.    The  apparent  dullness  of 
his  existence,  its  narrow  range,  its  un- 
broken uniformity,  the  absence  of  events, 
and    the    unromantic    character  of  the 
neighboring  scenery,  appeared  to  present 
no  very  promising  field  for  poetry  to  a 
man  whose  habit  was  to  describe  things. 
as  they  were,  without  any  embelUshment 
from  fancy.    But,  in  fact,  the  commonness 
of  the  materials  rendered  the  sympathies 
associated  with  them  only  the  more  uni- 
versal.     Fireside   enjoyments,   domestic 
happiness,  English  landscapes,  and  Eng- 
lish winters,  were  subjects  which,  when 


touched  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  appealed 
to  the  experienbe  of  millions.    It  added 
to  the  charm  that  the  author  spoke  in  his 
own  name,  and  thus  gave  life  and  reality 
to  the  whole  —  a  biographic  as  well  as  a 
poetic  interest.     "My  descriptions,"  he 
said,  "are  all  from  nature:  not  one  of 
them  second-hand.     My  delineations  of 
the  heart  are  from  my  own  experience : 
not  one  of  them  borrowed  from  books,  or 
in  ^  the  least  degree  conjectural."    The 
religious,  social,  and  political  opinions  in- 
terspersed were  all  upon  the  side  of  truth, 
goodness,  and  humanity,  and  were  such 
opinions  as  might  be  expected  from  an 
amiable  recluse,  whose  judgment  was  not 
warped  by  the  prepossessions  which  are 
generated  by  self-interest  or  by  party  and 
personal  ties.    The  execution  of  the  de- 
lightful design  is  for  the  most  part  nearly 
perfect.    He  has  displayed  one  quality  in 
a  stronger  degree  than  it  was  ever  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  describer  of  nature — 
the  capacity  of  painting  scenes  with  a 
distinctness  which  makes  them  like  visible 
objects  to  the  mind.    They  are  not  more 
vivid  than  true,  and  he  has  blended  the 
accuracy  of  the  topographer  with  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  poet.      The  lan- 
guage is  no  longer  of  trie  commonplace 
character  which  is  so  often  found  in  his 
previous  works,  but  is  as  choice  as  it  is 
simple.    Nothing  in  The  Task  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  skill  with  which  he 
constantly  picks  out  the  one    felicitous 
word  in  the  tongue  which  conveys  his 
meaning  with  the  happiest  effect.    The 
sketch  he  gives  in  The  Winter  JEvening 
of  the  appearance  of  the  landscape  before 
snow,  and  of  the  fall  of  the   "  fleecy 
shower"  itself^  is  one  instance  out  of  many 
of  his  wonderful  &culty  for  picturesque 
delineation.     The  whole  indeed  of  the 
fourth  book,  which  is,  his  master-piece, 
abounds   both  in  out-door  and   in-door 
scenes  of  magical  power.    Like  all  works 
of  consummate  excellence,  the  impression 
of  it^  greatness  increases  with  prolonged 
acquaintance.     The  beauties  are  of  the 
tranquil  and  not  of  the  exciting  kind,  and 
the  exquisiteness  of  the  workmanship  1^ 
easily  overlooked  bj^  hasty  eyes.    His  re- 
probation of  the  vices  and  follies  of  his 
age  is  sometimes  admirable,  but  some- 
times declamatory,  flat,  and  tedious ;  and 
where  he  aspires  to  be  sublime,  as  in  the 
description  of  the  Earthquake  in  Sicily,  ho 
is  grandiloquent  without  true  force   or 
spint.    His  ear  for  blank  verse  was  much 
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finer  than  "for  the  heroic  measnre;  and 
thongh  it  has  not  the  Bwelling  fullness  nor 
the  variety  of  Milton,  it  is  limpid  and  har- 
monious, and  suited  to  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats.  As  The  Task  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  poems  in  the  world,  so 
it  is  also  among  the  most  original.  Mim- 
icry, Cowper  said,  was  his  abhorrence, 
and  he  at  one  time  avoided  reading  verse 
for  fear  he  should  be  betrayed  into  uncon- 
scious imitation.  He  states,  however, 
that  the  poets  of  established  reputation 
remained  as  fresh  in  his  memory  as  when 
they  were  the  companions  of  his  youth ; 
and  nobody  can  feil  to  perceive  how  much 
he  had  been  influenced  in  his  descriptions 
of  nature  by  The  Seasons  of  Thomson. 
Be  outstrips  his  predecessor.  The  pro- 
portion in  him  of  what  is  good  is  larger, 
and  his  good  passages  are  in  general  of  a 
high  er  grade  of  excellen  ce.  His  language 
is  more  select  and  felicitous,  his  meter  is 
more  musical,  his  scenes  are  more  pictur- 
esque, and  his  topics  are  more  vanous. 
"  The  Winter  "  of  Thomson,  which  is  his 
noblest  production,  will  not  stand  a  com- 
parison as  a  whole  with  the  "Winter 
Evening"  of  Cowper. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  taste  of  the  day 
that  The  Task  became  immediately  popu- 
lar In  the  same  volume  appeared  another 
piece  which  was  already  famous.  This 
was  the  History  of  John  Gilpiny  which 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Public  Advertiser  towards  the  close  of 
1782.  It  was  here  again  Lady  Austen 
who  prompted  him.  She  had  known  the 
story  from  her  childhood,  and  related  it 
to  him  one  evening  when  he  was  suffering 
under  more  than  ordinary  dejection.  He 
continued  to  break  out  into  convulsions 
of  laughter  after  he  retired  to  bed,  and 
his  merriment  not  permitting  him  to  sleep, 
he  turned  the  incid^ts  into  verse.  From 
the  effect  which  the  tale  had  npon  him,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  he  owed  the  comi- 
cal details  as  well  as  the  outline  to  his 
friend,  and  that  he  did  little  more  than 
supply  the  language  and  the  meter.  No- 
thing can  be  happier  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  dressed  up  the  diverting 
mishaps  which  befall  the  London  shop- 
keeper, who,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
inexperience  unconscious  of  the  difficulty, 
attempts  to  ride  on  horseback  when  he 
has  never  ridden  before.  The  good 
humor  with  which  Cowper  has  endowed 
his  "  knight  of  the  stone  bottles^'  imparts 
an  additional  air  of  hilarity  to  the  ballad. 


^'  When  Betty,  screaming,  came  down  stairs, 
*  The  wine  is  left  behiad/  " 

a  less  amiable  man  would  have  broken  out 
into  angry  exclamations  at  the  dreadful 
neglect  of  his  wife. 

"  *  Good  lack !'  quoth  he,  *  yet  bring  it  me,*" 

is  all  the  vexation  which  John  expresses, 
and  he  evinces  the  same  beaming,  easy 
disposition  at  every  stage  of  his  disasters. 
The  ludicrous  sallies  of  Cowper  were  by 
his  own  account  a  violent  effort  to  turn 
aside  his  thoughts  from  the  gloom  which 
overwhelmed  him  ;  but  however  low  his 
spirits  might  be  by  nature,  he  had  equally 
by  nature  a  strong  vein  of  pleasantry, 
which  was  too  habitual  to  be  always  the 
result  of  determination. 

Before  2^  Task  was  finished  the  friend- 
ship with  the  lady  who  suggested  it  was 
dissolved.  In  the  summer  of  1781  she 
was  staying  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Jones, 
the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  who  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Olney.  The  poet  was  on  visit- 
ing terms  with  the  Joneses,  and  chancing 
to  see  Lady  Austen  in  their  company 
when  he  was  looking  out  of  his  window, 
he  was  so  struck  with  her  appearance, 
that  he  sent  Mrs.  Unwin  to  invite  them  to 
tea.'  His  first  impression  was  confirmed. 
He  was  charmed  with  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, an  immediate  intimacy  ensued,  and 
she  was  shortly  known  to  him  by  the 
endearing  title  of  "Sister  Anne."  She 
was  a  woman  of  quick  sensibilities,  "  had 
high  spirits,  a  lively  fiincy,  and  ^reat  readi- 
ness of  conversation."  Her  vivacity  was 
tempered  by  a  solid  understanding,  and  a 
moral  worth  "which  induced  us,"  says 
Cowper,  "in  spite  of  that  cautions  reserve 
that  marks  our  characters,  to  trust  her, 
to  love  and  value  her,  and  to  open  onr 
hearts  for  her  reception."  So  sprightly, 
so  intelligent,  and  so  affectionate  a  com- 
panion was  like  new  life  to  the  lonely 
nypochondriac.  To  go  into  her  society 
was  to  step  out  of  gloom  into  sunshine, 
and  his  dark  musings  vanished  under  the 
influence  of  her  contagious  cheerfulness. 
Anxions  to  pei*petuate  the  blessing,  he 
encouraged  her  to  take  lodgings  in  the 
vicarage-house,  which  was  only  occupied 
in  part  by  the  curate.  Thither  she  re- 
moved in  1782,  and  there  Cowper  visited 
her  every  morning  after  breakfast,  and 
there  he  and  Mrs.  Unwin  dined  with  her 
every  alternate  day.  The  interv^ng 
days  were  not  lost  to  fnendship,  for  the 
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sole  difference  was  that  Lady  Austen 
dined  with  them.  Thus  it  continued  till 
the  summer  of  1784,  when  the  poet  during 
her  absence  wrote  her  a  letter,  in  which, 
with  many  expressions  of  tender  regret, 
he  broke  off  the  intimacy.  His  reason 
for  this  step  was  the  supposition  of  Lady 
Austen  that  his  love  meant  marriage.  He 
addressed  "Sister  Anne"  some  affection- 
ate verses ;  and  Hayley,  who  received  his 
information  from  hei-self,  says  that,  though 
it  is  not  the  inference  he  should  have 
drawn,  "  she  might  easily  be  pardoned  if 
she  was  induced  by  them  to  hope  that 
they  might  possibly  be  a  prelude  to  a  still 
dearer  aUiance."  The  letter  in  which 
Cowper  put  an  end  to  this  expectation 
was  burnt  by  the  disappointed  lady  in  a 
moment  of  vexation,  but  she  spoke  of  its 
contents  to  Hayley,  who  expressly  declares 
that  it  would  have  "  exhibited  a  proof 
that,  animated  by  the  warmest  admira- 
tion of  the  great  poet,  she  was  willing  to 
devote  her  life  and  fortune  to  his  service 
and  protection."  It  is  extraordinarv  that 
there  should  have  been  any  speculation 
upon  the  cause  of  the  severance,  when  we 
have  the  direct  testimony  of  a  man  of 
delicate  feelings,  who  was  far  too  scru- 
pulous upon  such  subjects  to  have  pub- 
Ibhed  a  conjecture  in  the  form  of  an 
assertion.* 

It  is  cert^  that  Cowper,  on  his  part, 
had  never  entertained  the  notion  of  matri- 
mony. He  had  contracted  obligations 
towards  Mrs.  Unwin  which  must  have 
precluded  the  idea,  even  if  no  other  ob- 
jection had  existed.  For  twenty  years 
she  had  waited  upon  him  with  a  tender 
assiduity  of  which  women  alone  are  capa- 
ble, spending  her  health  in  his  service,  and 
never  wearying  of  her  mournful  task.  In 
his  repeated  fits  of  dejection  she  could 
hardly  venture  to  leave  him  for  a  moment, 
night  or  day,  and  her  poor  bark,  he  said, 
was  shattered  by  being  tossed  so  long  by 
the  side  of  his  own.  Lady  Hesketh  never 
recovered  the  effects  of  a  winter  which 
she  spent  with  him  during  one  of  his 
attacks.  Lovable  as  he  was  from  his 
genius  and  disposition,  the  exhaustion  of 
body  and  spirit  which  the  attendance 
upon  him  involved  would  have  tired  out 
any  person  who  had  not  carried  friendship 

*  Hr.  Willmott  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  says 
tliat  the  cause  of  tbe  separation  from  Lady  Ansten 
18  "stated  by  Haylev  with  a  positlveness  and  an- 
thority  that  can  not  be  questioned.'* 


to  the  pitch  of  devotion.  Instead  of  be* 
ing,  as  he  was,  amon^  the  worthiest  of 
men,  he  must  have  been  a  monster  of 
ingratitude  if  he  could  have  been  so  little 
touched  by  Mrs.  Unwinds  self-sacrifice  and 
affection  as  to  desert  her  in  her  age  for  a 
newly-discovered  acquaintance,  and  leave 
her  to  solitude  and  neglect.  Neither  is 
there  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that, 
apart  from  his  sense  of  duty,  he  would 
have  given  the  preference  to  her  rival. 
In  conversation  Lady  Austen  was  more 
brilliant  than  Mrs.  Unwin,  but  the  most 
dazzling  are  seldom  the  most  valuable 
qualities,  and  the  ^scinations  which  were 
a  pleasing  supplement  to  existence  would 
have  ill-supplied  the  place  of  the  ^  endur- 
ance, the  meekness,  the  sterling  sense, 
and  sympathetic  tastes  of  his  old  and 
faithful  ally.  Her  character  has  been 
drawn  by  Lady  Hesketh,  who  says  of  her, 
that  she  loved  him  as  well  as  one  human 
being  could  love  another,  that  bhe  had  no 
will  or  shadow  of  inclination  that  was  not 
his,  and  that  she  went  through  her  almost 
incredible  fatigues  with  an  air  of  ease 
which  took  away  every  appearance  of 
hardship.  Notwithstanding  her  trials, 
she  preserved  a  great  iund  of  gayety,  and 
laughed  upon  the  smallest  provocation. 
Her  knowledge  and  intelligence  were  both 
considerable.  She  was  well-read  in  the 
poets,  and  had  a  true  taste  for  what  was 
excellent  in  literature.  Cowper  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  her  judgment.  He 
submitted  all  his  writings  to  her  criticism, 
and  asserted  that  she  had  a  perception  of 
what  was  good  and  bad  in  composition 
that  he  never  knew  deceive  her.  He 
always  abided  by  her  decision,  altered 
where  she  condemned,  and,  if  she  ap- 
proved, had  no  fear  that  any  body  else 
could  find  fault  with  reason.  Such  a  rare 
combination  of  merits  was  not  likely,  with 
a  person  of  Cowper's  disposition,  to  be 
cast  into  the  shade  by  the  cleverness, 
vivacity,  and  personal  charms  of  Lady 
Austen.  He  proved,  indeed,  bv  his  con- 
duct a  few  years  later,  that  his  attach- 
ment to  his  admirable  Mary  was  as  deep 
as  hers  had  been  to  him,  and  that  he  real- 
ized in  practice  the  beautiful  ideal  which 
he  had  drawn  of  friendship  in  his  "  Vale- 
diction," where  he  describes  it  as  a 

"Union  of  hearts  without  a  flaw  between.'* 

The  literary  fame  of  Cowper  caused 
some  of  the  friends  and  relations,  who 
supposed  him  lost  to  themselves  and  the 
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world,  to  reopen  their  intercourse  with 
him.  Foremost  among  the  number  was 
his  cousin  Ladv  Hesketh.  Their  corre- 
spondence had  been  suspended  for  nearly 
nmeteen  years,  when  she  once  more  ad- 
dressed him  in  October,  1785.  He  was 
transpoi-ted  with  pleasure  at  the  renewal 
of  his  intimacy  with  this  dear  companion 
of  his  youth.  His  letters  to  her  thence- 
forth overflow  with  fondness,  and  were 
only  ioterrupted  by  her  annual  visits  to 
him.  She  went  to  Olney  in  June,  1786, 
and  was  lodged  in  the  i*ooms  which  Lady 
Austen  had  vacated  at  the  vicarage. 
Never  did  the  poet  look  forward  to  any 
event  with  more  eager  delight  than  to  the 
anticipated  meeting,  and  the  reality  did 
not  belie  his  expectations.  Her  company, 
he  said,  was  a  cordial  of  which  he  should 
feel  the  effect  as  long  as  he  lived.  Her 
arrival  brought  with  it  another  advantage. 
Cowper  had  become  friendly  with  the 
Throckmortons,  a  Roman  Catholic  family, 
who  lived  at  the  pretty  village  of  Weston, 
about  a  mile  from  Olney.  They  had  a 
house  to  let,  which  was  commodious  in  it- 
self, and  had  the  additional  recommenda- 
tion that  it  adjoined  their  own  pleasure- 
grounds,  ^^  where  a  slipper  would  not  be 
soiled  even  in  winter,"  and  where  in  sum- 
mer avenues  of  limes  and  elms  afforded  a 
delicious  shade.  Of  all  the  places  within 
his  range  it  was  the  one  which  the  poet 
preferred  for  its  beauties,  but  it  was  ren- 
dered inaccessible  to  him  in  bad  weather 
by  the  intervening  road  of  mud,  and  in 
sultry  weather  ^^  he  was  fatigued  before 
he  reached  it,  and  when  he  reached  had 
not  time  to  enjoy  it."  Though  the 
Throckmortons  were  anxious  to  have  him 
for  a  tenant  for  the  sake  of  his  society, 
and  he  was  equally  anxious  to  embrace 
the  offer  for  the  sake  of  their  walks  and 
prospects,  as  well  as  their  company,  his 
mability  to  bear  the  expense  of  furnishing 
would  not  permit  him  to  entertain  the 
project.  No  sooner  did  Lady  Hesketh 
appear  upon  the  scene  than  she  insisted 
upon  detraying  the  cost  of  the  removed ; 
and  November  saw  her  cousin  comforta- 
bly housed  in  the  "  Lodge"  at  Weston. 
He  had  not  shifted  his  quarters  before  it 
was  necessary.  The  ceuings  of  his  mise- 
rable tenement  at  Olney  were  cracked, 
the  walls  were  crumbling ;  and  when  a 
shoemaker  and  a  publican  proposed  after 
his  departure  to  shjire  it  between  them, 
the  village  carpenter  pronounced  that  un- 
less it  was  propped  they  would  inhabit  it 


at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  Once  the 
poet  returned  to  take  a  look  at  his  old 
tottering  dwelling.  "Never,*'  he  says, 
"  did  I  see  so  forlorn  and  woful  a  specta- 
cle." Cold,  dreary,  dirty,  and  minous,  it 
seemed  unfit  to  be  the  abode  of  human 
beins^.  His  eyes  notwithstanding  had 
filled  with  tears  when  he  first  bid  adieu 
to  it,  for  he  remembered  how  often  he  had 
enjoyed  there  in  happier  days  a  sense  of 
the  presence  of  God,  and  that  now,  as  he 
supposed,  he  had  lost  it  forever. 

Any  gratification  which  may  have  been 
produced  by  the  removal  to  Weston  was 
quickly  dispelled.  He  had  not  been  there 
above  two  or  three  weeks  when  Mr.  Un- 
win  caught  a  fever  and  died.  Cowper 
spoke  of  the  Iqss  with  calmness  in  his  let- 
ters ;  and,  affectionate  and  united  as  the 
friends  had  always  been,  they  met  so  sel- 
dom that  the  event  could  have  left  little 
void  in  his  life.  Mrs.  Unwin  bore  her 
heavier  share  in  the  calamity  with  the  res- 
ignation she  had  acquired  from  prolonged 
trials  and  habitual  piety ;  but,  depressed 
herself,  she  must  have  been  less  equal 
than  usual  to  cheering  her  companion, 
and  the  deeper  gloom  which  overshadow- 
ed him  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
fresh  attack  of  lunacv  which  shortly  after 
supervened.  There  is  a  gap  in  his  corre- 
spondence from  Januarv  18  to  July  24, 
1787;  and  he  passed  the  interval  in  a 
state  of  almost  total  insanity.  As  in  his 
two  previous  attack^,  he  attempted  sui- 
cide. He  banged  himself  and  was  only 
saved  by  the  accident  of  Mrs.  Unwin 
coming  in  before  he  was  dead  and  cutting 
him  down.  When  he  recovered  he  in- 
formed Mr.  Newton  that  for  thirteen 
years  he  had  believed  him  not  to  be  the 
friend  he  loved,  but  some  body  else.  He 
considered  it  at  least  one  beneficial  effect 
of  his  illness  that  it  had  released  him 
from  this  disagreeable  suspicion,  and  that 
he  no  longer  doubted  the  identity  of  hi^ 
old  familiar  companion,  nor  was  compelled 
to  act  a  deceitful  part  when  he  addressed 
him.  No  limits  can  be  placed  to  the  hal- 
lucinations of  a  disordered  understand- 
ing ;  and  it  would  be  possible  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  that,  when  he  emerged 
from  the  visitation  of  1773,  he  might  fancy, 
in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  that 
the  pastor  at  the  vicarage  was  a  mockery 
and  a  cheat,  and  only  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  the  genuine  man.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  no  such  delu- 
sion had  existed,  and  that  the  impression 
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was  a  chimera  engendered  hj  the  disease 
of  1787.  After  jtfr.  Newton  settled  in 
London,  Cowper  wrote  to  him  once  a 
fortnight,  or  oftener,  and  his  letters  have 
none  of  the  constraint  which  the  alleged 
conviction  most  have  produced.  They 
are,  on  the  contrary,  peculiarly  confiden- 
tial. They  chiefly  turn  upon  those  fearful 
secrets  of  his  heart  which  he  would  have 
been  the  least  willing  to  lay  bare  to  a 
stranger,  and  display  throughout  a  strong 
attachment  and  a  reverential  regard. 
They  have  not  the  same  playfulness  as  his 
sportive  epistles  to  Mr.  Unwin,  but  this 
was  because  he  thought  it  due  to  the 
apostolical  character  of  Mr.  Newton  to 
abstain  from  trifling.  Religion  had  been 
the  original  bond  of  their  intimacy,  and 
when  the  poet  ceased  to  partake  of  the 
consolations  of  Christianity,  the  point  of 
sympathy  was  not  changed,  though  the 
instrument  sent  forth  a  melancholy,  in- 
stead of  a  cheerful  sound.  He  poured 
his  spiritual  grief,  as  he  had  once  poured 
his  spiritual  joys,  into  the  ears  of  his  con- 
fessor, and  told  him  that  to  converse  with 
him,  even  upon  paper,  was  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  employments,  since  it  helped 
to  make  things  seem  as  they  had  been. 
He  would  not  have  penned  these  words  if 
he  had  believed  that  he  was  addressing  an 
impostor,  anjr  more  than  he  would  have 
signified  to  him,  as  he  did,  the  extreme  sat- 
isfaction he  had  derived  from  his  society 
when  this  honored  friend  came  to  stay 
with  him  at  Olney.'  He  gave  practical 
proofs  of  the  sincenty  of  his  professions. 
He  submitted  his  first  volume  of  poems 
to  Mr.  Newton's  revision,  asked  him  to 
write  the  preface,  and  requested  that  he 
would  allow  his  name  to  appear  on  the  ti- 
tle-page as  editor.  His  habitual  words 
and  acts  all  alike  discountenance  the  idea 
that  in  his  more  lucid  years  his  madness 
was  carried  to  the  pitch  of  discrediting 
the  identitv  of  one  of  his  dearest  in- 
timates. It  was  a  retrospective  notion 
created  and  fixed  in  his  mind  during  his 
latest  fit  of  frenzy. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  poet  that  be- 
fore his  attack  he  had  embarked  in  an  oc- 
cupation which  engaged  without  trying 
liis  faculties,  and  which  assisted  topro- 
mote  his  returning  convalescence.  When 
he  had  completed  the  Task  he  found 
that  a  fresh  scheme  was  essential  to  draw 
off  his  attention  fi*om  his  distempered 
thoughts.  He  was  unable,  he  says,  to 
produce  another  page  of  original  poetry. 


for  as  he  did  not  go  out  of  himself  for 
his  matenals  he  soon  exhausted  the  stock 
of  his  experience.  In  his  early  manhood 
he  had  read  Homer  with  a  fellow  Templar, 
and  as  they  read  they  compared  the  origi- 
nal with  the  translation  ot  Pope.  They 
were  disgusted  to  find  that  puerile  con- 
ceits, extravagant  metaphors,  and  modem 
tinsel  had  been  substituted  for  the  majesty 
and  simplicity  of  the  Grecian,  and  they 
were  often  on  the  point  of  burning  his 
unfaithful  representative.  The  recollec- 
tion came  back  upon  Cowper  when  he 
was  at  a  loss  for  employment,  and  induced 
him,  as  an  experiment,  to  take  up  the 
Iliad  and  turn  a  few  lines  into  blank 
verse.  With  no  other  design  than  the 
amusement  of  the  hour  he  went  on  with 
the  work,  till,  pleased  with  his  success,  he 
resolved  to  translate  both  the  Epics  of 
Homer.  He  determined  that  he  would 
accomplish  at  least  forty  lines  a  day ;  and 
as  he  was  firm  in  his  purpose,  and  never 
intermitted  his  task,  the  vast  project  pro- 
ceeded rapidly.  He  had  been  two  years 
engaged  upon  it  when  it  was  interrupted 
by  his  illness,  and  he  resumed  it  with 
eagerness  the  moment  his  madness  abated. 
His  first  version  was  full  of  the  quaint 
language  of  the  writers  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  he  imagined  was  the  kind 
of  English  that  made  the  closest  approach 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  Greek.  His 
friends  obiected  to  his  obsolete  phraseolo- 
gy. He  began  by  altering  it  with  reluc- 
tance, and  ended  by  wondering  that  he 
had  ever  adopted  it.  His  corrections 
amounted  to  a  re-translation  of  the  work, 
and  his  re-translation  went  through  two 
elaborate  revisions.  Five  years  of  inces- 
sant labor  were  expended  on  the  under- 
taking, nor  was  it  time  thrown  away.  His 
Homer  is  a  great  performance.  He  has 
preserved  the  vivid  pictures,  the  naked 
grandeur,  and  the  pnmitive  manners  of 
uie  original.  He  does  not  excel  Pope 
more  in  fidelity  than  in  true  poetic  power. 
The  style  ma^  seem  austere  at  a  casual 
glance,  but  will  be  found  on  a  close  ac- 
quaintance to  be  full  of  picturesqueness, 
dignity,  and  force.  In  the  passages  where 
he  creeps,  the  old  bard  himself  has  seldom 
soared  very  high.  The  combined  majes- 
ty and  melody  of  the  ancient  measure 
could  not  be  approached,  but  the  blank 
verse  of  Cowper's  translation  has' a  fuller 
swell  and  greater  variety  of  cadence  than 
his  Task  and  is  in  general,  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  ideas.    His  version  is  not, 
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and  never  will  be  popular,  but  those  who  | 
turn   from  the  English  Homer  with  dis- 
taste would  probably  be  devoid  of  a  gen- 
uine relish  for  the  Greek. 

In  1789,  while  Homer  was  still  in  pro- 
gress, John  Johnson,  then  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge,  and  grandson  of 
Roger  Donne,  who  was  the  brother  of 
Cowper's  mother,  made  a  pilgrimage  into 
Buckinghamshire,  out  of  pure  admiration 
for  his  kinsman's  works.  Charmed  with 
the  young  man's  simplicity,  enthusiasm, 
and  affection,  the  poet  treated  him  like  a 
son.  Through  his  means  a  communica- 
tion was  opened  with  some  of  the  great 
author's  other  maternal  relations ;  and  a 
cousin,  Mrs.  Bodham,  sent  as  a  present  to 
Weston  the  portrait  of  his  mother,  which 
produced  the  famous  lines  that  are  known 
and  treasured  by  thousands  who  care 
little  for  poetry.  He  tells  us  that  he 
wrote  them  "not  without  tears,"  and 
without  tears  they  have  rarely  been  read. 
The  description  was  as  usual  the  literal 
transcript  of  his  feelings,  and  the  lan- 
guage was  the  worthy  vehicle  of  his  life- 
long affection  for  the  revered  mother  who 
inspired  them.  He  struck  a  chord  which 
found  an  echo  in  every  heart  that  ever 
loved ;  and  the  touching  allusions  to  his 
own  tragic  story  redoubled  the  pathos. 
It  is  the  glorious  distinction  of  Cowper 
that  he  is  the  domestic  poet  of  England, 
and  has  his  hold  upon  the  mind  by  more 
pervading  and  chai-ming  sentiments  than 
any  other  writer  of  verse. 

His  Homer  dismissed,  Cowper  had 
again  to  seek  a  scheme  on  which  to  em- 
ploy his  thoughts.  His  publisher  pro- 
jected a  splendid  edition  of  Milton's 
w^orks,  and  engaged  him  to  translate  the 
Latin  poems  and  annotate  the  English. 
Hayley  was  employed  about  the  same 
time  to  write  a  Life  of  the  illustrious 
bard  for  another  edition ;  and  the  news- 
papers represented  the  two  editors  as 
antagonists.  Upon  this,  Hayley  sent  a 
sonnet  and  a  letter  to  Cowper  disclaiming 
the  rivalry,  and  expressing  the  warmest 
admiration  of  his  poetry.  From  being 
total  strangers,  a  vehement  friendship 
sprang  up  between  them.  An  invitation 
to  Weston  was  accepted  by  Hayley.  The 
personal  intercourse  increased  their  mu- 
tnal  attachment,  and  "  dear  brother"  was 
the  title  they  bestowed  on  one  another. 
Shy  and  reserved  as  Cowper  was,  and 
little  as  he  was  disposed  to  seek  acquaint- 


ances, he  was  no  sooner  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  congenial  spirit  than  his  social 
feelings  flamed  forth.  His  later  corre- 
spondence glows  with  affection  for  the 
new  fnends  who  were  attracted  to  him 
by  the  delight  they  had  received  from  his 
writings.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this 
accession  to  his  pleasures.  In  December, 
1791,  Mrs.  Unwin  had  a  slight  paralytic 
attack.  "  I  feel,"  he  said,  "  the  shock  in 
every  nerve.  God  grant  that  there  may 
be  no  repetition  of  it!"  The  repetition 
came  nevertheless,  and  with  increased 
severity,  in  May,  1792.  She  lost  her 
powers  of  speech,  and  the  use  of  her  legs 
and  li^ht  arm,  and  could  neither  read, 
nor  knit,  nor  do  any  thing  to  amuse  her- 
self. "  I  have  suffered,"  wrote  the  poet, 
"nearly  the  same  disability  in  mind  on 
the  occasion  as  she  in  body."  He  aban- 
doned Milton,  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  nurse,  and  wore  out  his  strength 
and  spirits  in  attending  on  her.  He  who 
had  been  unable  to  bear  his  burthen  with- 
out her  assistance,  had  now  to  carry  her 
load  as  well  as  his  own.  Bowed  down 
by  the  double  pressure,  his  gloom  in- 
creased upon  him.  His  dreams  were 
more  troubled ;  he  heard  voices  more  fre- 
quently, and  their  language  was  more 
threatening.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to 
visit  ELayley  at  his  place  in  Sussex,  in  the 
hope  that  hb  patient  would  be  benefited 
b^  the  change.  His  long  seclusion  and 
his  shattered  nerves  made  a  stage-coach 
journey  appear  more  alarming  to  him 
than  a  campaign  would  be  to  men  of 
sterner  stuff.  He  set  off  in  August,  1 792, 
and  remained  at  Eartham  six  or  seven 
weeks.  Mrs.  Unwin  derived  no  substan- 
tial  advantage,  and  shortly  afterwards 
grew  weaker  both  in  mind  and  body. 
Cowper  said  of  the  lines  on  his  mother's 
picture  that  he  composed  them  with  more 
pleasure  than  any  he  had  ever  written, 
with  a  single  exception,  and  that  excep- 
tion was  the  sonnet  in  which  he  cele- 
brated the  devoted  woman  whom  one  of 
his  friends  described  "as  an  angel  in 
every  thing  but  her  &ce."  The  poet 
now  addressed  to  her  a  more  famous 
piece.  His  verses  To  Mary  are  among 
the  most  touching  and  beautiful  ever 
penned.  The  intensity  of  his  affection 
for  his  poor  paralytic  informs  every  line, 
and  is  summed  up  in  the  exclamatioa 
"-3fy  Mary  I"  which  forms  the  buithen 
to  each  stanza.    Simple  as  is  the  phrase, 
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he  has  mado  it  speak  volumea  of  love 
and  tenderness  by  its  connection  and  re- 
petition. 

The  steady  decline  of  his  "  Mary's"  un- 
derstanding dragged  his  down  along  with 
it.  Lady  Hesketh  paid  him  her  annual 
visit  in  the  winter  of  1793.  He  then 
hardly  stirred  from  the  side  of  Mrs.  Un- 
win,  who  was  &st  relapsing  into  second 
childhood.  He  took  no  exercise,  nor 
used  his  pen,  nor  even  read  a  hook,  un- 
less to  her.  To  watch  her  sufferings  in 
hleak  despair,  and  to  endeavor  to  relieve 
them,  was  his  sole  business  in  life.  By 
the  spring  of  1784  he  was  reduced  to  that 
state  that  he  refused  to  taste  any  food 
except  a  small  piece  of  toasted  bread 
dipped  in  water.  He  did  not  open  his  let- 
ters, nor  would  he  suffer  them  to  be  read  to 
him.  Lord  Spencer  procured  him  a  pen- 
sion from  the  Crown  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  he  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  told  of  the  circumstance. 
He  abandoned  his  little  avocations  of 
netting  and  putting  together  maps,  and 
goaded  by  the  restless  spirit  witmn  him, 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  entire 
days.  He  lived  in  hourly  terror  that  he 
should  be  carried  away,  and  once  staid 
from  morning  till  evening  in  his  room, 
keeping  guard  over  his  bed,  under  the 
apprehension  that  some  body  would  get 
possession  of  it  in  his  absence,  and 
prevent  his  lying  down  on  it  any  more. 
The  sole  hope  of  his  restoration  was  in 
change  of  scene  and  air,  and  with  much 
difficulty  young  Johnson  at  last  prevailed 
on  the  sufferers  to  iK^company  him  to 
Tuddenham,  in  Norfolk.  The  transfer- 
ence was  effected  in  July,  1795,  and  in 
August  they  moved  on  to  the  village  of 
Mundesley,  on  the  coast  —  a  place  im- 
pressive from  the  gloom  of  its  sea  and 
clifs,  but  ill-suited  to  cheer  the  desolate 
mind  of  Cowper.  "  The  most  forlorn  of 
beings,"  he  wrote  on  his  arrival,  "  I  tread 
the  shore  under  the  burthen  of  infinite 
despair,  and  view  every  vessel  that  ap- 
proaches the  coast  with  an  eye  of  jeal- 
ousy and  fear,  lest  it  arrive  with  a  com- 
mission to  seize  me."  The  feeling  that 
he  should  be  suddenly  laid  hold  of,  and 
hurried  away  to  torment,  continued  to 
grow  on  him.  In  January,  1796,  he  in- 
formed Lady  Hesketh  'Hhat  in  six  days' 
time,  at  the  latest,  he  should  no  longer 
foresee  but  feel  the  accomplishment  of  all 


his  fears ;"  and  in  February  he  wrote  her 
a  letter,  in  which  he  bid  her  adieu,  and 
told  her  that,  unless  her  answer  arrived 
next  day,  he  should  not  be  on  earth  to 
receive  it.  His  afflicted  Mary  was  the 
first  to  be  released.  She  calmly  sunk  to 
her  rest  in  the  December  of  this  year,  at 
East -Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  where  Mr. 
Johnson  had  taken  a  house.  Cowper 
uttered  no  allusion  to  her  danger,  nor 
seemed  to  be  conscious  of  it,  till  the 
morning  of  her  dissolution,  when,  on  the 
servant  coming  in  to  open  his  shutters,  he 
said :  " Sally,  is  there  life  above  staiis ?" 
A  few  hours  afler  she  breathed  her  last, 
and  when  he  was  informed  of  it,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  she  was  not  really 
dead,  but  would  wake  up  in  the  grave, 
and  undergo,  on  his  account,  the  horrors 
of  suffocation.  He  therefore  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  her,  and  under  the  influence 
of  his  preconception,  he  fancied  he  ob- 
served her  stir.  On  a  closer  view  he 
plainly  discovered  that  she  was  a  coi-pse. 
Me  flung  himself  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  as  from  an  object  that  was  much 
too  painful  to  behold,  and  never  men- 
tioned her  again.  Her  memory  was  as- 
sociated with  happier  days,  and  to  speak 
of  her  in  his  present  depths  of  misery 
would  have  aggravated  his  distress. 

In  the  winter  of  1797  he  was  beguiled 
into  revising  his  translation  of  Homer, 
and  worked  at  it  steadily  as  of  old,  till  he 
had  ^one  through  the  whole.  He  com- 
pleted his  task  on  the  eighth  of  March, 
1798,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  wrote 
The  C(Mtaioay,  Thia  was  his  final  effort 
at  original  composition.  The  rack  of 
mind  he  had  undergone  for  years  allowed 
his  genius  to  bum  at  intervals  as  brightly 
as  ever.  His  last  is  one  of  his  most 
powerful  pieces,  and  its  only  &ult  is,  that 
It  is  too  painful  in  its  pathos.  During 
the  two  remaining  years  of  his  pilgrimage, 
he  attempted  nothing  of  more  moment 
than  to  translate  little  Latin  poems  into 
English,  or  English  poems  into  Latin. 
In  the  spring  of  1800  symptoms  of  dropsy 
appeared  in  his  feet,  and  quickly  proved 
fatal.  A  physician  who  visited  him  asked 
him  how  he  felt  ?  *'  Feel  I"  he  replied ; 
'^I  feel  unutterable  despair."  Such  de- 
spair he  continued  to  feel  while  conscious- 
ness remained,  and  he  expired  ou  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April,  to  wake  up  from  hia 
delusion  in  a  happier  world. 
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MARVELS     OF     FOSSIL     FOOTPRINTS.* 


"It  happened  one  day  about  noon,** 
wrote  the  author  of  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  that  immortal  hero,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  "  going  towards  my  boat,  I  was 
exceedingly  surprised  with  the  print  of  a 
man's  naked  foot  on  the  shore,  which  was 
•very  plain  to  be  seen  on  the  sand.  I  stood 
as  one  thunderstruck,  or  as  if  I  had  seen  an 
apparition.  .  .  .  How  it  came  thither 
I  knew  not,  nor  could  in  the  least  imag- 
inc.'*  The  whole  passage  in  which  the 
imaginary  discovery  is  recorded,  affords  a 
fine  illustration  of  that  graphic  power  of 
description  for  which  the  work  stands 
unrivsded.  Longfellow's  "  Footprints  on 
the  sands  of  Time"  is  tame,  when  set 
alongside  of  it.  The  "listening  and  look- 
ing ;"  the  "  going  up  the  shore  and  down 
the  shore ;''  the  feelmg  that  it "  all  might 
be  a  fancy ;"  the  "  no  room  for  that,  for 
there  was  exactly  the  very  print  of  a  foot, 
toes,  heel,  and  eveiy  part" — are  all  inimi- 
tably true  to  nature,  and  to  the  "  strange, 
unaccountable  whimsies  which  como  into 
thoughts  by  the  way."  The  first  time  we 
read  the  account  of  the  ornithichnites  of 
the  Connecticut  valley,  the  feelings  as- 
cribed to  the  hero  in  the  fiction  were  for- 
cibly recalled  to  memory,  though  nearly 
thirty  years  had  passed  since  we  had  read 
the  footprint  scene.  But  the  creations  of 
fiction  are  surpassed  by  the  facts  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  the  student  of  natural  science 
is  often  led  to  walk  calmly  amidst  won- 
ders of  which  even  an  imagination  like 
that  of  Dante  or  of  Milton  would  not 
have  dared  to  dream.  In  1802,  an  Amer- 
ican boy  turned  up  with  his  plow,  at  South- 
Hadley,  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  a  slab  of  sandstone,  well  marked  by 
what  seemed  to  be  the  footmarks  of  birds. 
The  discovery  took  a  strong  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  the  people.    Had  the  wa- 


*  lehnology  of  Ntm  Sngland.  A  Report  on  the 
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ters  of  the  flood  rolled  wildly  over  these 
sandstone  slopes  ?  Was  the  top  soil  only 
the  result  of  very  recent  changes  ?  Might 
not  the  surface  of  the  jsandstones,  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge,  have  been  so  soft  as 
to  receive  easily  the  marks  of  a  bird's 
foot,  as  we  see  the  sand  on  our  shores 
marked,  after  the  tide  has  been  at  the 
highest,  with  the  footmarks  of  the  sea- 
birds  which  have  followed  the  retiring 
waters  ?  May  not  the  footprints  be  those 
of  the  birds  which  left  the  ark,  after  the 
dark  waves  had  rolled  into  the  ocean,  or 
lost  themselves  in  the  valleys  down  which 
the  rivers  wander  ?  And  if  so,  may  not 
these  impressions  be  actually  the  traces 
with  which  "  Noah's  raven"  has  written 
the  fact  of  his  historical  standing  on  the 
preat  earth  itself?  The  popular  question- 
ings caught  at  the  last  suggestion,  and  the 
footprints  on  the  Connecticut  sandstones 
were  set  down  as  those  of  Noah's  raven ! 
The  discovery  remained  much  longer  in 
the  regions  of  popular  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition than  could  have  been  expected 
at  the  time.  A  race  of  scientific  men  had 
begun  to  appear  in  Britain  and  in  Ame- 
rica, who  were  not  likely  to  allow  such 
phenomena  to  continue  without  being 
closely  looked  into.  They  afforded  tempt- 
ing material  for  theorizing  on  the  order  of 
time  in  which  different  forms  of  life  were 
introduced  on  the  globe,  and  for  assorting 
the  discoveries  so  as  to  hai-monize  with 
existing  views  regarding  the  deluge,  etc. 
Yet  twenty-six  years  passed  without  much 
attention  having  been  directed  to  them. 
In  1828,  the  late  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Ruth  well, 
a  man  who  stood  far  ahead  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged  in  scientific  acquire- 
ments and  in  general  knowledge,  while 
equal  to  the  most  earnest  of  that  class  in 
the  work  of  his  profession,  once  more 
drew  the  notice  of  geologists  to  these 
fossil  tracks,  in  connection  with  the  sand- 
stones of  Comcocklemuir.  Dr.  Duncan 
described  the  Corncockle  tracks  with 
great  ability  and  clcaiiiess  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1828.  The  dis- 
covery was  now  set  in  a  light  in  Britain 
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which  was  sure  yery  soon  to  attract  at- 
tention. Dr.  Bnckland,  then  in  the  prime 
of  those  great  talents  of  which  he  was 
spared  to  make  such  good  use  in  the  cause 
of  science  and  in  the  service  of  Christ, 

fave  a  ]>rominence  to  the  Dumfriesshire 
iscoveries,  which  they  could  not  have  so 
well  got  in  any  other  way,  by  devoting 
some  space  to  them  in  his  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  Quoting  from  Dr.  Duncan,  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  tracks,  Buck- 
land  suggested  an  element  of  great  inter- 
est, and  one  fitted  to  awaken  a  multitude 
of  such  feelings  as  those  so  graphically 
described  by  Defoe,  when  his  hero  light- 
ed on  the  footprint  in  the  desert  island. 
The  &ct  of  the  existence  of  animals,  every 
trace  of  whose  remains  have  perished, 
was  not  only  established,  but  the  duration 
of  their  existence  on  the  globe  was  clearly 
hinted  at.  "Dr.  Duncan  states,"  says 
Buckland,  "that  the  strata  which  bear 
these  impressions  lie  on  each  other,  like 
volumes  on  the  shelf  of  a  library  when  all 
inclining  to  one  side ;  that  the  quarry  has 
been  worked  to  the  depth  of  forty- five 
feet  from  the  top  of  the  rock ;  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  depth  similar  im- 
pressions have  been  found,  not  on  a  single 
stratum  only,  but  on  many  successive 
strata;  that  is,  after  removing  a  large 
slab  which  contained  footprints,  they 
found  perhaps  the  very  next  stratum,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  or  it  might  be 
less  than  an  inch,  exhibiting  a  similar 
phenomenon.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
process  by  which  the  impressions  were 
made  on  the  sand,  and  subsequently 
buried,  was  repeated  at  successive  inter- 
vals."* 

Meanwhile  another  able  and  accurate 
observer  had  entered  the  field.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jardine  brought  bis  habits  of  dis- 
crimination as  an  ornithologist  to  bear 
upon  the  fossil  tracks  of  Dumfriesshire ; 
and  he  has  embodied  his  observations  in  a 
monograph,  to  which  we  would  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  full  of  in- 
terest, and  marked  by  much  ability. 

As  our  desire  is  to  give  our  readers  an 
outline  of  Professor  Hitchcock's  labors  in 
ichnology,  we  can  not  follow  the  history 
of  this  branch  of  science  in  Britain,  except 
in  a  very  general  way.    We  have  indicat- 


*  See  Backland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  edited 
by  hia  Son.  Two  vols.  London:  Routledge, 
185S.  In  No.  59  of  this  Journal,  ve  called  atten- 
tion  to  the  meiits  of  this  edition. 


ed  its  rise,  and  have  named  those  who, 
because  of  the  time  at  which  they  appear 
in  the  field,  deserve  to  be  remembered  as 
having  first  seen  the  value  of  the  discov- 
ery in  connection,  with  some  of  the  most 
important  cosmical  and  palseontological 
questions.  After  1836,  many  other  ob- 
servers appeared,  whose  labors  have  both 
laid  the  foundation  o^  and  supplied  the 
materials  for,  that  magnificent  structure 
which  our  greatest  livmg  palseontologist 
has  built  up  in  his  recent  memoir.'*' 

*'^  The  existence  of  birds,*'  says  Owen,  '*  at  the 
triassic  period  in  geology,  or  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  sandstones,  which  are  certainly  in- 
termediate between  the  lias  and  the  coal,  is  in- 
dicated by  abundant  evidences  of  footprints  im- 
pressed upon  those  sandstones  which  extend 
through  a  great  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
North- America. 

'*The  footprints  of  birds  are  peculiar,  and 
more  readily  distinguishable  than  those  of  most 
other  animals.  Birds  tread  on  the  toes  only ; 
these  are  articulated  to  a  single  metatarsal  bone, 
at  right  angles  equally  to  it ;  and  they  diverge 
more  from  each  other,  and  are  less  connected 
with  each  other,  than  in  other  animals,  except 
as  regards  the  web-footed  order  of  birds.  Not 
more  than  three  toes  are  directed  forward  :t  the 
fourth,  when  it  exists,  is  directed  backward,  is 
shorter,  usually  rises  higher  from  the  metatarsal, 
and  takes  less  share  in  sustaining  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  No  two  toes  of  the  same  foot 
in  any  bird  have  the  same  number  of  joints. 
There  is  a  constant  numerical  progression  in  the 
number  of  phalanges  (toe-jointsj^from  the  in- 
nermost to  the  uttermost  toe.  When  the  back 
toe  exists,  it  is  the  innermost  of  tho  four  toes, 
and  it  has  two  phalanges,  the  next  has  three, 
the  third  or  miadle  of  the  front  toes  has  four, 
and  the  outermost  has  five  phalanges.  When 
the  back  toe  is  wanting,  as  in  some  waders,  and 
most  wingless  birds,  the  toes  have  three,  four, 
and  five  phalanges  respectively.  When  the 
number  of  toes  is  reduced  to  two,  as  in  the 
ostrich,  their  phalanges  are  respectively  four 
and  five  in  number ;  thus  showing  those  toes 
to  answer  to  the  two  outermost  toes  in  tridactylc 
and  tetradactyle  birds. 

**  The  same  numerical  progression  character- 
izes the  two  phalanges  in  most  lizards,  from  tho 
innermost  to  the  fourth ;  but  a  fifth  toe  exists 
in  them,  which  has  one  phalange  less  than  the 
fourth  toe.  It  is  the  fifth  toe  which  is  wanting 
in  every  bird.  In  some  Gallqiacea,  one  or  two 
{Pavo  bicalcaratw)  spurs  are  superadded  to  tho 
metatarsus ;  but  this  peculiar  weapon  is  not  the 
stunted  homoloque  of  a  toe.  Br.  Deane,  and 
Mr.  Marsh  of  Greenfield,  United  States,  first 
noticed,  in  1835,  impressions  resembling  the 

•  Paleontology,  by  Profeasor  Owen.    JSneyclo- 
pcBcUa  Britannica.    New  edition, 
t  Save  in  the  Swift 
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feet  of  birds,  in  the  sandstone  rocks  near  that 
town.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  President  of  Amherst 
College,  (Jnited  States,  whose  attention  was 
called  to  these  impressions,  first  made  public  the 
fact,  and  submitted  to  a  scientific  ordeal  his  in- 
terpretations of  those  impressions  as  having 
been  produced  by  the  feet  of  living  birds ;  and 
he  gave  them  the  name  of  OmithiGhnites, 

"  It  was  a  startling  announcement,  and  a  con- 
clusion that  must  have  had  strong  evidence  to 
support  it,  since  one  of  the  kinds  of  the  tracks 
had  been  made  by  a  pair  of  feet,  each  leaving  a 
print  twenty  inches  in  length.  Under  this 
term  Ornithiehnites  giganteua,  however,  Dr. 
Hitchcock  did  not  shrink  from  announcing  to 
the  geological  world  the  fact  of  the  existence, 
during  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  red 
sandstones  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  of  a 
bird  which  must  have  been  at  least  four  times 
larger  than  the  ostrich.  The  impressions  suc- 
ceeded each  other  at  regular  intervals;  they 
were  of  two  kinds,  but  difiering  only  as  a  right 
and  left  foot,  and  alternating  with  each  other, 
tiie  left  foot  a  little  to  the  left,  and  the  right 
foot  a  little  to  the  right,  of  the  mid-line  between 
the  series  of  tracks.  Each  footprint  exhibits 
three  toes,  diverging  as  they  extend  forwards. 
The  distance  between  the  tips  of  the  inside  and 
outside.toes  of  the  same  foot  was  twelve  inches. 
Each  toe  was  terminated  by  a  short  strong  claw 
projecting  from  the  mid-toe,  a  little  on  the 
inner  side  of  its  axis,  from  the  other  two  toes,  a 
little  on  the  outer  side  of  theirs.  The  end  of 
the  metatarsal  bone,  to  which  those  toes  were 
articulated,  rested  on  a  two-lobed  cushion, 
which  sloped  upwards  behind.  The  inner  toe 
showed  distinctly  two  phalangeal  divisions,  the 
middle  toe  three,  the  outer  toe  four.  And 
since,  in  living  birds,  the  penultimate  and 
ungual  phalanges  usually  leave  only  a  single 
impression,  the  inference  was  just,  that  the 
toes  of  this  large  foot  had  been  characterized  by 
the  same  progressively-increasing  number  of 
phalanges,  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  one,  as 
m  birds.  And,  as  in  burds  also,  the  toe  with 
the  greatest  number  of  joints  was  not  the  long- 
est ;  it  measured,  for  example,  twelve  and  a  half 
inches ;  the  middle  toe  from  the  same  base-line 
measured  sixteen  inches ;  the  outer  toe  twelve 
inches.  Some  of  the  impressions  of  this  huge 
trydactylous  footstep  were  so  well  preserved,  as 
to  demonstate  the  papillose  and  striated  charac- 
ter of  the  integument  covering  the  cushions  on 
the  under  side  of  the  foot  Such  a  structure  is 
very  similar  to  that  in  the  ostrich.  The  aver- 
age extent  of  stride,  as  shown  by  the  distance 
between  the  impressions,  was  between  three 
and  four  feet;  the  same  limb  was  therefore 
carried  out  each  step  from  six  to  seven  feet  for- 
ward in  the  ordinary  rate  of  progression. 

'^  These  footprints,  although  the  largest  that 
have  been  observed  on  the  Connecticut  sand- 
stones, are  the  most  numerous.  The  gigantic 
brontozoum,  as  Professor  Hitchcock  proposes 
to  term  the  species, '  must  have  been,'  he  writes, 
*  the  giant  rulers  of  the  valley.  Their  gregari- 
ous dharacter  appears  from  the  fact,  that  at 


some  localities  we  find  parallel  row*  of  tracks  a 
few  feet  distance  from  one  another.' " 

The  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  thus  fruitful  ia  the  fossil  tracks 
of  birds,  supplies  many  traces  of  other 
groups  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
Vertebrata  are  represented  by  seven 
groups,  forty-four  genera,  and  ninety-three 
species.  The  Invertebrata  lay  claim  to 
two  great  groups,  sixteen  genera,  and 
twenty-nine  species ;  making,  in  all,  one 
hundred  and  twenty -two  species  of 
Lithichnozoa,  whose  tracks  on  these  pri- 
meval sandstones  are  all  that  remain  to 
tell  that,  in  other  ages  and  under  climatal 
conditions  wholly  difierent  from  present 
ones,  they  had  passed  away  life's  brief 
span.  The  time  which  must  have  elapsed 
after  they  departed  from  the  scene  of 
being,  yet  before  the  appearance  of  man 
on  tne  earth,  must  have  been  immense. 
The  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
Adam  conversed  with  his  Maker,  amidst 
the  groves  of  Eden,  is  as  yesterday,  com- 
pared with  the  time  at  which  the  sun  saw 
the  last  living  things  which  have  lefl  their 
footprints  on  the  Connecticut  sandstones. 
What  a  world  of  life  had  peopled  that 
valley,  when  man's  only  place  was  in  the 
depths  of  that  Eternal  Mind  which,  be- 
fore the  time  when  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  were  laid,  anticipated  the 
epoch  of  Adam,  and  even  from  ever- 
lasting rejoiced  in  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth  !* 

Taking  a  closer  glance  at  the  classifica- 
tion of  ^e  Connecticut  Lithichnozoa,  we 
find  the  line  of  life  run  from  the  Mar- 
Bupialoid  animals  through  pachydactylous, 
or  thick-toed  Birds,  Teptodactylous,  or 
narrow -toed  birds,  on  to  Annelidans; 
passing  thus  in  its  range  the  curious 
group  of  Ornithoid  Lizards  and  Batrach- 
ians,  lying  between  the  true  Licerta  and 
Batrachia,  which  are  largely  represented, 
the  Chelonia,  Pisces,  Crustacea,  and  Li- 
secta. 

The  organic  remains  of  the  Connecticut 
sandstone  are  so  numerous,  that  it  re- 
quires not  a  strong  imagination  to  picture 
tne  scene  down  on  w^hich  the  sun  shone, 
and  the  rains  descended,  and  over  which 
the  winds  swept  at  the  time,  between 
which  and  our  day  lie  great  ages  of  un- 
imagined  duration.  Swimming  the  estu- 
ary waters,  countless  Lepidoides  tempted 

•  Proveihfl  8. 
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more  formidable  fishers  than  man  to  ven- 
ture from  the  shore  in  search  of  them ; 
for  in  neighboring  marshes  the  hnge 
OraUatoreSy  whose  footprints  have  been 
presented  to  us,  found  a  home,  and 
turtles,  lizards,  and  Batrachian  reptiles 
swarmed  around.  The  vegetation  was  in 
keeping  with  the  forms  of  animal  life. 
Esquisetacsea  shot  their  jointed  stems  up 
out  of  the  marshes,  Cycadites  hung  their 
pinnated  fronds  out  in  shining  beauty  in 
the  sunlight ;  the  intertwining  Club 
Mosses  yielded  the  green  covering,  up 
out  of  which  the  arborescent  forms  of 
vegetation  sprung;  while  the  drooping 
characteristic  fern,  Clathropteris  rectiua- 
ctdus,  with  here  and  there  a  half-decayed 
lea^  revealing  its  beautiful  reticulations, 
stood  out  in  dark  green  patches  on  the 
edges  of  a  life-full  pool.*  True,  there 
was  no  eye  of  man  to  be  satisfisd  with 
their  beauty;  but  they  stood  forth  in 
glory  under  the  eye  of  the  great  Creator, 
who  rejoices  in  all  his  works !  "  Is  it  not 
truly  wonderful,"  says  Hugh  Miller,  "  that 
in  this  late  age  of  the  world,  in  which  the 
invention  of  the  poets  seems  to  content 
itself  with  humbler  and  lowlier  flights 
than  of  old,  we  should  thus  find  the  facts 
of  Geology  fully  rivaling,  in  the  strange 
and  the  outr6,  the  wildest  fancies  of  the 
Romancers  who  flourished  in  the  Mddle 
Ages  ?  I  have  already  referred  to  flying 
dragons — real  existences  of  the  Oolitic 
period,  that  were  quite  as  extraordinary 
of  type,  if  not  altogether  so  huge  of  bulk, 
as  those  with  which  the  Seven  Champions 
of  Christendom  used  to  do  battle ;  and 
here  are  we  introduced  to  birds  of  the 
Liassic  Ages  that  were  scarce  less  gi- 

f  antic  than  the  rock  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor, 
hey  are  fraught  with  strange  meanings, 
those  footpnnts  of  the  Connecticut. 
They  tell  of  a  time  far  removed  into  the 
by-past  eternity,  when  ^reat  birds  fre- 
quented by  myriads  the  shores  of  a  name- 
less lake,  to  wade  into  its  shallows  in 
quest  of  mail-covered  fishes  of  the  ancient 
type,  or  long  extinct  moUusks;  while 
reptiles  equally  gigantic,  and  of  still 
stranger  proportions,  haunted  the  neigh- 
boring swamps  and  savannahs ;  and  when 
the  same  sun  that  shone  on  the  tall  mov- 
ing forms  beside  the  waters,  and  threw 
their  long  shadows  across  the  red  sands, 
lighted   up  the   glades  of  deep  forests, 

•  Otology  of  Pennsylvania,    By  Professor  H.  D. 
Bogent.     Vol  II.    Fart  II.     Page  694. 


all  of  whose  fantastic  productions — tree, 
bush,  and  herb — ^have,  even  in  their  very 
species,  long  since  passed  away." 

Much  li^t  has  been  let  in  upon  the 
characteristic  strata,  in  which  the  organic 
remains,  suggestive  of  all  this,  lie  em- 
bedded. In  the  work  before  us.  Profes- 
sor Hitchcock  gives  us  information  of 
great  value.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  also 
turned  his  attention  to  it,  while  Professor 
Rogers  has  brought  to  its  examination 
a  skill  in  judging  of  mineral  peculiarities, 
talents  as  a  field  geolorist,  and  varied 
attainments  in  palaeontology,  which  are 
not  oflen  found  united  in  one  man. 

His  great  work  on  the  Geology  of 
Pennsylvania  affords  abundant  evidence 
of  all  this — a  work  to  which  we  would 
direct  our  readers,  as  containing  not  only 
a  most  elaborate  examination  of  the  Geo- 
logy of  Pennsylvania,  but  also  as  fiill  of 
information  on  American  geology  gen- 
erally. Written,  as  this  magnificent  work 
is,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  pure 
science  and  ot  industrial  pursuits,  it  teems  ^ 
with  facts  of  great  interest  to  the  man  of 
science,  and  to  the  engineer  also,  in  what 
might  be  called  the  economical  bearings 
of  palaeontology.  Breadth  of  view,  pa- 
tient research,  and  great  acuteness,  are 
seen  on  everjr  page ;  while  its  illustrations 
of  characteristic  scenery,  and  of  surface 
geology,  its  numerous  sections,  and  its 
figures  of  organic  remains,  greatly  in- 
crease its  value  and  attractiveness.  We 
are  led  to  notice  it  thus,  from  the  help  it 
has  afforded  us  in  understanding  the  po- 
sition of  the  Connecticut  sandstones,  their 
relation  to  other  American  strata,  and  be- 
cause, more  than  any  other  work  we  are 
acquainted  with,  it  contains  abundant 
material  for  the  assistance  of  any  student 
who  may  have  a  taste  for  one  of  the  most 
interesting  forms  of  geological  study — 
that,  namely,  which  seeks  to  realize  a  sys- 
tem of  probable  synchronism  between  the 
strata  of  countries  locally  far  removed 
from  each  other. 

The  American  geologists  have  always 
an  eye  to  the  economical  as  well  as  the 
purely  scientific  bearings  of  their  pursuits. 
"I  have  spoken  of  this  subject,"  says 
Professor  Hitchcock  in  the  Ichnologyy 
''  as  if  it  had  no  bearings  of  consequence 
upon  the  economical  interests  of  the  state. 
But  in  this  case  there  is  an  unexpected 
application  of  this  sort,  which  certainly 
deserves  attention.  In  describing  the 
footmarks,  it  has  been  an  important  point 
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to  determine  preoisely  where  the  rook  in 
which  they  occur  belongs,  in  the  series 
of  geological  formations.  The  Connecti- 
cut river  sandstone  has  proved  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  rocks  to  identify  with 
those  whose  position  is  settled  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere.  It  was  early  regarded  as 
old  as  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  at  least 
the  coal  formation.  Subsequently  a  part 
of  it  at  least  was  proved  to  be  as  new  as 
the  trias,  or  new  red  sandstone.  But  the 
more  recent  researches  and  discoveries 
of  John  and  W.  C.  Redfield,  of  Professor 
W.  B.  Rogers,  and  Edward  Hitchcock, 
Jr.,  have  produced  the  conviction,  that 
at  least  the  higher  beds  of  this  formation 
—  those  containing  the  footmarks,  the 
fishes,  and  the  ferns — are  as  new  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  Jurassic  or  oolite  series 
— say  the  lias.  The  lower  beds  may  be 
older;  and  there  seems  to  be  thickness 
enough  to  embrace  several  rocks  below 
the  lias.  So  long  as  the  rock  was  re- 
garded as  the  old  red  or  the  new  red 
sandstone,  the  idea  of  finding  workable 
coal  in  it  was  given  up.  But  if  it  be 
liassic,  as  many  now  regard  a  part  of  it, 
it  is  identified  with  the  rock  m  Eastern 
Viginia,  containing  beds  of  bituminous 
coal  of  great  value ;  and  we  may  very 
reasonably  resume  our  researches  after 
this  valuable  substance  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  with  some  hope  of  success." 

This  reference  to  the  economical  bear- 
ings is,  however,  by  the  way.  It  is  time 
we  were  looking  more  closely  at  the 
merits  of  the  work  itself.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  science 
which  Prof.  Hitchcock  has  made  in  pre- 
paring and  publishing  the  Ichnology. 
The  author  is  mainly  known  in  Britain  by 
his  physico-theological  works.  His  popu- 
lar fame  rests  chiefly  on  them ;  but  much 
of  their  influence,  all  of  it,  indeed,  of  a 
solid  and  lasting  kind,  is  the  result  of  the 
confidence  whicn  men  of  science  repose  in 
his  scient^c  attainments.  The  testimony 
of  Professor  Owen,  already  quoted,  is 
enough  to  show  this.  That  the  confidence 
is  well  deserved,  a  glance  at  the  list  of 
Papers  on  Ichnology  alone,  named  along 
with  the  writings  of  others  on  the  same 
subject  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume, 
sufficiently  bears  witness.  In  addition  to 
these,  we  have  such  works  as  that  on 
Surfitce  Geology^  and  the  one  now  under 
review.  We  have  reason  to  know  that 
this  volume  has  been  prepared  amidst 


many  trials  from  failing  health,  and  that 
its  author  regards  it  as  his  last  important 
eflbrt  in  a  department  which  he  has  made 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  with  which  bis 
name  will  ever  be  associated.  It  bears 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  failing  strength, 
but  comes  from  its  author  in  his  old  age, 
as  clear  in  its  reasoning,  as  powerful  in  its 
riches  of  thought,  and  as  vigorous  in  style, 
as  it  could  have  done  had  it  been  sent 
forth  from  his  hands  in  the  mid-time  of 
his  days.  It  lies  in  gracefulness  and 
strength  on  the  monument  which  he  has, 
in  his  writings,  raised  for  himself;  and  we 
even  hope  that  it  may  not  yet  be  the  last 
stone  he  is  to  add  to  that  building.  As  it 
is,  the  monument  is  already,  like  that  of 
the  Latin  poet,  "  more  lasting  than  brass." 
The  Report,  as  the  title-page  bears, 
was  made  to  "The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts."  It  is  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  and  afibrds  another 
to  the  many  previously  existing  illustra- 
tions of  the  zeal  of  American  statesmen  in 
the  cause  of  science,  and  of  their  princely 
liberality  iu  promoting  it.  John  Bull 
would  get  no  harm,  and  he  would  bestow 
a  great  boon  on  science,  were  he  to  take 
a  leaf  out  of  brother  Jonathan's  book,  and 
be  as  ready  as  several  of  these  American 
"  Commonwealths "  are,  in  fostering  and 
directing  scientific  enterprise,  and  in  com- 
ing forward  just  at  the  right  time  with 
material  assistance.  It  is  worth  while  to 
copy  from  the  State  Hesolves  of  1857 
and  1858  the  following  emphatic  deliver- 
ances : 


''ResoUed,  That  Professor  Hitchcock*s  Geolo- 
gical Report  on  the  Sandstone  of  Connecticut 
Valley  with  drawings  and  maps  connected 
therewith,  be  printed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee  for  the  Uhrary;  that  a  sufficient 
numher  he  printed,  and  one  copy  furnished  to 
each  member  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  of  the  government  for  the  present 
political  year,  and  one  copy  to  each  town  and 
city  in  the  Commonwealth.    1857.'* 

^^Rewhed^  That  one  thousand  copies  of  Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock's  Geological  Report  on  the 
Sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  authorized 
to  be  printed  by  chapter  88  of  the  Hesohes  of 
1857,  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Common 
wealth,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of 
the  library ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  distri 
bution  already  authorized,  one  hundred  copies 
of  said  Report  be  given  to  Professor  Hitchcock, 
three  copies  to  the  State  Library,  and  twelve 
copies  to  the  trustees  of  the  State  Libraiy,  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  international  ex- 
changes.   1858." 
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The  difficulties  which  met  Profeflsor 
Hitchcock  in  the  investigations,  which 
have  been  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess, were  verj  great.  Strong  faith  in 
his  own  resources,  much  acuteness  of  ob- 
servation, and  varied  stores  of  knowledge 
in  collateral  branches  of  natural  science, 
wore  needed  in  order  to  overcome  them. 
His  first  descriptions  of  the  fossil  tracks 
^ere  called  in  question  by  most  of  his 
cotemporaries,  many  of  whom  denied 
that  a  footprint  could  afford  a  reliable 
basis  for  ascertaining  the  character  of  the 
creature  which  had  left  it,  when  no  single 
bone  even  of  the  animal  itself  remained ; 
while  some  of  the  New-York  Geologists 
were  sure  the  impressions  had  been  made 
by  fucoids.  Then  the  position  of  the 
sandstones  on  the  scale  of  rocks  was  to  be 
determined ;  and  here  even  greater  varie- 
ty of  opinion  prevailed.  The  progress  of 
investigation  seemed,  however,  to  be  to- 
wards the  truth  as  to  this  point,  even  so 
early  as  1833.  Up  to  that  period,  such 
American  geologists  as  Maclurc,  Eaton, 
Silliman,  and  Cleveland,  regarded  the 
sandstone  as  Old  Red. 

*'  In  my  report  on  tho  geology  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1888,"  says  Hitchcock,  "  I  presented 
reasons  for  supposing  these  upper  beds  to  be 
the  eqniyalent  of  the  new  red  sandstone  of  Eu- 
rope, while  the  lower  beds  were  left  unnamed. 
In  my  final  report,  in  1841,  I  took  essentially 
the  same  ground.  The  strongest  argument  for 
this  opinion  was  based  upon  what  is  called  the 
heterocercal  character  of  the  fishes  found  in 
these  rocks — such  fish  not  having  been  discov- 
ered above  the  new  red  sandstone.  I  did  not 
profess  to  be  a  good  judge  of  this  matter ;  but 
Mr.  John  Redfield,  of  New-York,  who  had 
shown  great  skill  on  this  subject,  made  me  the 
following  statement,  just  before  I  published  my 
report,  and  I  of  course  acquiesced  in  it :  *  In  my 
paper,^  says  he,  *  upon  the  genus  Gatopterus,  I 
stated  that)  in  Agassiz's  arran^ment,  it  would 
come  under  the  K&mocereal  division  of  his  fiimi- 
ly  Lepidoides.  This  statement  was  made  with 
a  great  deal  of  hesitation ;  and  I  now  feel  dis- 
posed to  qualify  it  somewhat  The  fact  is,  that 
this  genus  seems  to  occupy  a  sort  of  intermedi- 
ate position  between  the  two  divisions ;  neither 
being  exactly  equilobed,  like  the  homecerci,  nor 
yet  having  the  decided  hetercercal  character 
which  belongs  to  those  genera  which  Agassiz 
has  placed  in  that  division.  But  from  the 
strong  analogies  which,  in  other  respects,  it 
b^TS  to  the  heterocercal  fishes,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  should  eo  among  them.* 

'*  Assuming  Siis  opinion  as  to  the  heterocer- 
cal character  of  these  fishes  to  be  correct,  and 
also  that  of  Professor  Agassiz  as  to  the  place  on 
the  rock  series  where  such  fishes  disappear,  and 
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the  homocerques  take  their  plaee,  and  the  ooil- 

clusion  could  not  be  avoided,  that  our  sandstone 
was  the  trias,  or  new  red.  Mr.  Redfield,  how- 
ever, had  some  years  earlier  suggested,  from 
the  character  of  the  Gatopterus,  that  this  sand- 
stone *  might  hare  a  higher  situation  in  the 
series  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  geologists,* 
because  analogous  fish  had  not  been  found 
below  the  lias.  From  a  recent  paper  by  his  fa- 
ther, the  Ute  William  G.  Redfield,  Esq.,  read 
before  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  in  August,  1866,  it  ap- 
pears that  both  those  gentlemen  are  of  opinion 
that  such  is  the  case,  judging  alone  from  tho 
fish.  And  when  we  consider  3ie  great  attention 
they  have  given  to  the  subject,  and  how  admir- 
able, a  collection  of  fossil  fishes  they  have  to 
judge  from,  their  views  can  not  but  command' 
great  respect  Tet,  in  the  hmguage  of  Sir 
Philip  Egerton,  *  although  this  character  de- 
rived from  the  organization  of  the  caudal  fin,  is 
one  of  great  value  and  significance  in  the  de- 
termination of  various  fossil  genera  of  fossil 
fishes,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary,  in  drawing 
general  conclusions,  to  be  careful  not  to  assign 
to  it  more  importance  than  it  is  strictly  entitled 
to ;  for  we  find,  by  the  comparison  of  several 
genera,  that  it  is  not  one  of  those  well-defined 
trenchant  characters  which  can  be  affirmed  to 
exist  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  that  it  is 
variable  in  amount,  passing  from  extreme  hete- 
rocercy  to  absolute  nomocercy  by  a  sliding  scale 
so  gradual,  that  it  is  (at  all  events  in  fossil  ex- 
amples) most  difficult  to  define  a  positive  line 
of  demarkation  between  the  two  forms.'  In  the 
Gonnecticut  river  fossil  fishes,  so  balanced  are 
these  characters  that  the  same  observer  will 
place  them  in  dificrent  classes  at  different  times ; 
and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  soundest  opin- 
ion locates  them  in  the  Jurassic  series,  we  need 
other  evidence  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  Such 
evidence  we  have  in  recent  discoveries. 

*' Belts  of  sandstone,  analogous  in  appearance 
to  that  of  the  Gonnecticut,  cross  the  States  of 
New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North- 
Garolina.  One  of  these  belts  in  Yireinia,  and 
another  in  North- Garolina,  contains  thick  beds 
of  bituminous  coal.  Many  years  ago.  Professor 
Wm.  B.  Rogers  made  it  very  probable  that  the 
Virginia  deposit  should  be  referred  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  oolitic  or  Jurassic  series,  like  the  coal 
formations  of  Whitby  and  Scarborough  in  York- 
shire, England  For  he  found  in  £e  Virginia 
rocks  specimens  of  Equisetum,  Zamiites,  and 
Lycopodites,  among  the  fossil  plants,  and  t^«o 
species  of  Posidonomya  and  two  of  Gypris 
among  the  shells.  These  fossils  have  not  yet 
indeed  been  found  in  the  Gonnecticut  river 
sandstone ;  but  there  is  such  a  general  resem- 
blance between  the  Virginia  and  Gonnecticut 
rocks,  as  to  lead  Professor  Rogers  to  regard 
them  as  probably  identical. 

"Still  more  decisive  as  to  the  Jurassic,  or 
rather  perhaps  liassic  character  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Gonnecticut  river  sandstone,  are  the 
discoveries  of  Edward  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  M.D.,  in 
the  strata  of  Mount  Tom,  in  Easthunpton.    He 
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has  found  there  ft  species  of  CUithropteris, 
(G.  rectiusculus,)  a  peculiar  fern  found  in  Europe, 
only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lias  and  upper  part 
of  the  trias.  It  occurs  not  far  from  the  middle 
of  the  sandstone  of  the  yallej,  measuring  its 
perpendicular  thickness.  It  may  safely  he 
concluded,  therefore,  that  the  rock  above  this 
point  corresponds  to  the  lias,  or  lower  part  of 
the  Jurassic  series." — P.  6. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  Professor 
Hitchcock's  able  volume,  but  especially 
that  devoted  to  trap  agency,  the  mode  in 
which  it  has  been  intercalated  among  the 
sandstones,  its  influence  on  the  position 
and  even  Hthological  character  of  the 
great  stratified  masses  into  which  it  seems 
to  have,  at  various  times,  been  protruded, 
and  the  like,  afford  ample  evidence  of  his 
great  ability  as  a  field  geologist.  But 
without  dwelling  on  these  features,  let  us 
see  how  he  looks  at  the  position  in  which 
the  footprints  chiefly  occur : 

"  It  appears  that  all  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tions named  above,  occur  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  trap,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  that  division 
of  the  formation  that  consists  of  shales  and  fissile 
sandstones.  That  seems  to  have  been  a  period 
peculiarly  &vorable,  either  to  the  development 
of  life,  or  to  the  preservation  of  its  remains ; 
the  latter  probably  is  the  most  plausible  suppo- 
sition. My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  thick- 
bedded  sandstone  below  the  trap  was  deposited 
in  much  deeper  water,  and  therefore  we  find  in 
it  scarcely  any  thing  but  fucoids.  But  near  the 
close  of  the  period  of  its  formation,  a  tilting 
process  commenced,  which  brought  up  a  portion 
of  the  rock  to  the  surface,  and  gave  a  footing 
for  animals  and  plants,  and  then  sprang  up  the 
gigantic  clathropteris,  and  animals  (Brontozoum 
giganteum^  valldttm  and  Sillimanium)  began  to 
tread  the  shores.  Next  the  trap  was  erupted, 
which  extended  the  area  of  land,  and  afforded  a 
congenial  resort  for  animals  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
huge  Brontozoum  giganteum  and  Otozoum 
Moodii,  down  to  almost  microscopic  myriapods 
and  insects.  The  &una  of  that  period,  as  shown 
by  tracks  alone,  must  have  been  unusually  fuU, 
as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  describe  the 
footmarks,  embracing  more  than  one  hundred 
species." — P.  20. 

The  Professor  vindicates,  with  charac- 
teristic ability,  his  reason  for  holding  that 
the  footprints  of  animals  afford  sumcient 
grounds  for  determining  to  what  family 
or  class  of  animals  those  which  have  made 
them  must  have  belonged.  Next  to  the 
teeth,  the  footprints  afford  the  best  means 
of  determining  the  individual  animal. 
Who  would  mistake  the  human  foot  for 
that  of  any  other  animal  ?  or  the  feet  of 
-quadrupeds  for  those  of  birds  ?  or  those 


of  birds  for  the  feet  of  reptiles  ?  ^'Among 
the  mammalia,  who  would  confound  the 
feet  of  the  ruminantia  with  those  of  the 
carnivora  or  marsupialia ;  or  among  birds, 
the  feet  of  the  gi*alla  with  those  of  the 

Easseres  or  palmipedes ;  or  the  feet  of  the 
angaroo,  or  platypus,  with  those  of  the 
tiger  or  the  hog ;  or  those  of  the  Struthis 
rhea  with  those  of  the  eagle  or  albatross  ?" 
Passing  from  the  feet  to  the  tracks  made 
by  them,  we  are  told  that 


t< 


Bipeds  leave  tracks  nearly  equi-distant,  ex- 
cept when  slackening  or  accelerating  their  pace ; 
nearly  in  a  right  line  if  the  animal's  legs  are 
long,  but  deviating  more  or  less  &x>m  the  line  of 
direction  to  the  right  and  left,  according  as  the 
leg  is  longer  or  shorter,  and  the  body  wide  or 
narrow.  The  more  the  tracks  deviate  from  the 
line  of  direction,  which  I  call  the  median  line, 
and  the  greater  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the 
foot  makes  with  that  line  outward,  the  stronger 
the  presumption  that  tlie  animal  was  a  qua- 
druped. The  right  and  left  foot  can  be  distin- 
guished by  the  following  marks:  In  the  pachy- 
dactylous,  or  thick-toed  animals,  by  the  number 
of  phalangeal  impressions,  which  are  usually 
different  on  the  different  toes.  In  four-toed  an- 
imals, one  of  whose  toes  points  backward,  by 
the  hind-toe,  which  is  always  on  the  inside  of 
the  foot  I  used  to  suppose  that  in  bipeds, 
more  frequently  than  in  quadrupeds,  the  toes 
turn  inwards  towards  the  line  of  direction  ;  but 
the  exceptions  are  too  numerous  to  allow  of  any 
rule  to  be  deduced  from  this  circumstance.  The 
inner  front- toe  in  bipeds  is  usually  shortest ;  yet 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  which  is 
the  shortest  in  fossil  impressions.  But  even 
when  the  above  characters  show  a  regular  alter- 
nation of  the  right  and  left  foot,  we  sometimes 
find  that  the  animal  was  a  quadruped,  as  will 
be  shown  in  speaking^  of  the  tracks  of  that  class. 
The  simplest  and  plainest  case  of  the  footmarks 
of  a  quadruped  is  where  the  animal  leaves  two 
rows  of  tracks,  some  distance  apart;  the  im- 
pressions in  each  row  showing  two  tracks  close 
together,  or  even  interfering,  and  then  a  much 
longer  interval  before  another  two  are  reached. 
This  is  a  common  mode  of  progression  with 

Quadrupeds,  and  is  well  exhibit^  usually  in 
tie  tracks  of  a  horse ;  but  some  animals---the 
cat  and  dog  for  instance— frequently  bring  the 
hind-foot  so  exactly  into  the  place  vacated  by 
the  fore  one,  that  often  it  is  necessary  to  exam- 
ine quite  a  row  of  tracks  before  discovering  the 
double  impression.  The  character  of  the  foot 
in  such  cases  will  often  distinguish  the  tracks 
of  a  quadruped  from  those  of  a  biped.  If  there 
be  a  solid  or  divided  hoof,  or  if  the  foot  have 
five,  or  even  four  toes,  the  presumption  is  very 
strong  that  the  animal  is  a  quadruped.  I(  how- 
ever, some  of  the  feet  have  only  three  toes,  it 
will  not  do  to  infer  that  they  were  not  made  by 
a  quadruped;  for  some  such,  both  living  and 
fossil,  had  only  three,  either  on  the  hind  or  fore- 
foot"—P.  26. 
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Having  addnoed  other  weighty  &cts, 
all  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  Profes- 
Bor  Hitchcock  adds :  "  The  evidence,  then, 
seems  already  strong  and  rapidly  acoumn- 
lating,  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  sandstone 
of  the  Connecticut  valley  is  as  recent  as 
the  lias,  and  possibly  some  beds  even  more 
recent.  But  does  this  conclusion  and  the 
preceding  reasoning  apply  to  all  the  sand- 
stone of  the  valley,  or  only  to  certain 
beds  ?  This  question  I  have  been  trying 
to  solve  for  several  years.  In  order  to  do 
it,  I  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  several 
reliable  measured  sections  across  the  val- 
ley ;  a  work  which  none  of  us,  who  for  so 
long  a  time  have  been  trying  to  fix  the 
place  of  the  sandstone,  had  ever  attempt- 
ed." (!)  Five  such  sections  were  made  by 
the  Frofessor  and  his  students,  and  the 
district  was  carefully  mapped  out.  With 
the  aid  of  these  he  proceeded  to  draw 
such  inferences  respecting  the  rocks  as 
seemed  to  warrant  a  distinct  theory  in  re- 
gard to  their  lithological  character  and 
position.  He  found  veins  of  greenstone, 
amygdaloid,  and  volcanic  grit,  traversing 
the  sandstone  longitndinaUy,  trending  in 
a  north-easterly  direction,  and  lying  in  the 


the  rocks  is  from  6^  to  60®.  In  the  north- 
em  basin  the  sandstone  underlies  the  trap, 
and  is  west  or  north-west  of  it. 


'*  Immediately  aboTe  the  trap— -that  is,  on  its 
east  side — ^the  rocks  are  quite  different ;  consist- 
ing  of  interstratified  red  and  black  shales,  vol- 
canic g^t»  micaceous  sandstones,  red,  gray,  and 
white,  and  compact  fetid  blue  and  gray  lime- 
stone. Still  higher  up— that  is,  farther  east^ 
we  have  a  recurrence  of  coarser  sandstones,  be- 
coming in  some  places  thick-bedded,  and  resem- 
bling those  bdow  the  trap,  but  generally  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  eye.  StiU  farther  east,  on 
the  very  mar^n  of  the  valley,  we  find  a  coarse 
conglomerate  in  a  few  places,  of  quite  peculiar 
chmcter.  It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  fragments 
of  slaty  rocks,  argillaceous  and  silicious,  such  as 
we  find  in  places  fiirther  north,  among  the  me- 
tamorphic  strata.  The  fragments  ai^ometimes 
several  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  stratification  of 
the  rock  is  very  obscure.  It  looks,  in  fact,  like 
a  consolidated  mass  of  drift  Now  it  is  in  the 
shales  and  sandstones,  lying  immediately  above 
the  trap,  that  we  find  organic  remains — ^the 
flshes,  the  tracks,  and  the  plants.  Those  rocks, 
shen,  if  our  reasoning  is  correct,  are  of  Jurassic 
or  liassic  age ;  but  the  reasoning  does  not  apply 
to  that  ihioL  deposit  below  the  tnp ;  for  in  those 
rocks  I  have  never  detected  any  organic  relic 
Bave  fucoids,  and  perhaps  a  few  ^nnks  of  trees, 
some  six  or  eifrht  inches  diameter.  Tlus  rock, 
tfacn^  may  be  older  than  the  Has,  and  it  has  great 


thickness.  And  so  the  remarkable  conglome- 
rate along  the  eastern  mazgin  of  the  vaUey  may 
be  a  distinct  and  more  recent  deposit  than  the 
Jurassic,  since  organic  remains,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  one  or  two  species  of  footmarks, 
have  not  been  found  in  it  We  see,  then,  that 
fitnn  lithological  charactex|p  alone,  we  should  be 
justified  in  regarding  this  sandstone  as  belong- 
ing to  two,  Mid  perhaps  three,  geological  forma- 
tions ;  and  since  the  organic  remains  supposed 
to  be  Jurassic  scarcely  extend  below  the  trap, 
we  may  reasonably  assign  the  inferior  beds  to 
an  older  formation;  what  one,  remains  to  be 
determined.'* — P.  11. 

Has  the  Gonnecticnt  valley  sandstone 
been  deposited  as  it  now  lies ;  or  are  there 
evidences  of  upheaval,  of  disturbing  forces 
having  once  acted  with  great  power  on 
the  once  horizontal  strata  ?  These  ques- 
tions Professor  Hitchcock  answers  in  a 
way  to  the  study  of  which  we  would  di* 
rect  those  who  are  mad  on  the  theory 
that  the  present  forces  going  on  unnoticed 
in  nature  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  phenomena  of  position  and  of  super- 
position. 

^  The  opinion,"  he  says,  "  has  been  advanced 
by  several  able  geologist,  that  the  strata  of  this 
sandstone,  both  in  New-England  and  New- Jer<> 
sey,  were  deposited  in  their  present  inclined 
position,  and  not  subsequently  elevated.  That 
some  part  of  the  dip  may  have  been  thus  pro-' 
duced,  may  perhaps  be  admitted,  as  in  all  other 
sedimentary  deposits.  But  the  following  rea- 
sons seem  to  me  insuperable  against  the  opin- 
ion, that  these  sandstone  strata  have  not  been 
tilted  up  subsequent  to  their  deposition:  1.  If 
the  strata  had  been  deposited  over  the  floor  of 
the  estuary,  they  must  have  conformed  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  surfiuse,  and  this,  bdng  com- 
posed of  hypozoic  or  metamorphic  rocks,  must 
have  been  quite  uneven,  so  that  the  inclination 
would  have  been  in  all  directions,  and  not  so 
uniformly  to  the  south-east  2.  The  nuvtoials 
composing  the  deposit  correspond  better  vnth 
the  rocks  now  found  up  the  valley,  north  of  tiie 
sandstone,  than  with  tnose  on  the  east  or  west 
sides.  8.  Since  the  hills  on  hoth  sides  of  the 
valley  rise  sometimes  as  much  as  one  thousand 
feet,  if  the  deposition  had  begun  on  the  west 
side,  as  It  must  have  done  to  have  an  easterly 
slope,  the  same  inclination  could  not  have  been 
continued  to  the  very  foot  of  the  eastern  hills, 
since  these  must  have  been  above  the  ocean ;  or 
if  beneath,  they  must  have  prevented  the  waves 
from  silting  up  the  valley  from  that  direction. 
If  the  sides  of  the  valley  were  above  the  waters, 
as  seems  almost  certain,  the  materials  must  have 
been  carried  into  the  estuaiy  by  the  tributaries 
from  both  sides,  as  well  as  fit>m  the  north. 
And  as  the  estuary  must  have  opened  to  the 
south,  the  silting  up  must  have  been  from  that 
direclion.    Probably,  however,  the  cuzrent  that 
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came  from  the  north,  down  what  is  now  the 
Conneotictit  yaller,  had  more  to  do  than  the 
ocean  with  spreading  out  the  materials  over  the 
bottom.  4u  The  prevailing  dip  of  the  sandstone 
in  New-Jersey  (the  equivalent,  doubtless,  of 
that  along  the  Connecticut)  is  opposite  to  that 
in  Massachusetts  and  .Connecticut  If  the  ocean 
deposited  tlie  former  with  a  westerly  dip,  is  it 
credible  that  on  the  same  coast,  a  few  hundred 
miles  distant,  it  should  place  the  latter  with  a 
contrary  dip  ?  It  looks  rather  as  if  an  anticlinal 
axis,  or  elevation  between  them,  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  tilting  up  of  both.  6.  The  most 
perfect  and  delicate  footmarks  are  found  on  this 
sandstone,  on  slopes  from  10°  to  40°.  At  Tur- 
ner's Falls  you  will  see  the  finest  of  them,  where 
the  dip  is  40°,  running  in  all  directions,  and  yet 
showing  no  marks  of  distortion,  as  if  the  animal 
walked  on  an  inclined  surface.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  no  animal  could  walk  over  a  slope  so 
high  but  with  difiQculty,  and  certainly  not  with- 
out impressing  one  part  of  its  foot  much  deeper 
than  others.  I  have  occasionally  seen  cases 
where  the  heel  sunk  twice  as  deep  as  the  toes ; 
but  this  would  require  a  dip  of  only  some  10° 
to  15°,  whereas,  at  the  Falls,  and  at  Mr.  Field's 
quarries,  where  the  dip  is  nearly  85°,  the  im- 
prints are  so  evenly  made  as  to  indicate  that 
the  animals  moved  over  a  horizontal  8urfiu»." 
—P.  15. 

Thirty  characteristics,  based  on  the 
principles  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
Bo5logy,  are  statea  as  affording  reliable 
grounds  for  determining  the  nature  of  an 
animal  by  its  track ;  and  from  these  it  is 
concluded,  and  we  think  on  good  grounds, 
that  it  might  be  confidently  decided 
whether  the  animal  is  vertebrate  or  in- 
Vertebrate;  biped,  quadruped,  or  multi- 
ped ;  to  which  of  the  great  classes  of  the 
vertebrata  or  the  invertebrata,  it  may  be- 
long, and  with  some  probability,  as  to  what 
order,  gemis,  or  species.  **  In  making  out 
the  groups,  I  have  brought  those  together 
whose  tracks  exhibit  certain  predominant 
analogous  features ;  but  in  several  cases  I 
have  made  these  groups  intermediate  be- 
tween existing  classes.  In  all  cases  I  have 
subdivided  the  groups  into  genera,  and 
these  into  species.  I  can  only  say  this  is 
the  best  result  I  can  reach  after  twenty- 
three  years^  study  of  these  footmarks. 
But  my  own  progress,  as  I  look  back  on 
my  experience,  admonishes  me  that  more 
satisfactory  conclusions  will  doubtless  re- 
ward future  iohnologists.  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  onlv  commenced  the  work.  Would 
that  those  who  come  after  me  could  know 
how  great  have  been  the  difficulties  I  have 
encountered,  and  how  hard  it  has  been  to 
grope  my  way  without  guides  through 
the  thick  darkness  that  has  rest^  on  this 


subject  f**  After  this  the  Professor  pro- 
ceeds to  an  exact  scientific  charactenza- 
tion  of  the  different  forms.  This  part  of 
the  work  is  distinguished  by  great  ability, 
and  bears  testimony  to  the  possession  of  a 
knowledge  in  comparative  anatomy  and 
in  zodlogy  both  extensive  and  aocnrate. 
He  then  gives,  at  the  close  of  these  deter- 
minations, a  popular  account  of  the  foot- 
mark animals.  Take  the  following  from 
this  part  of  the  work : 

^  *^  First  comes  that  huee  giant,  Brontozoum 
giganteum,  with  a  foot  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
embracing  an  area  thirteen  inches  square  within 
its  outlines.  Its  stride  was  from  thirty  to  sixty 
inches,  and  its  legs  were  so  long  that  it  went 
forward  nearly  on  a  straight  line.  The  great 
resemblance  between  the  general  character  of 
the  foot  and  those  of  the  Cassowary  and  Khea, 
or  South-American  Ostrich,  and  especially  the 
number  of  the  phalanges  in  the  toes,  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  those  of  birds,  make  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  this  was  the  great  courser 
of  sandstone  days.  In  my  Final  lUport  on  the 
(Geology  of  Massachusetts,  I  have  gone  into  a 
calculation  to  show  the  probable  bight  and 
weight  of  such  a  bird.  I  will  not  here  repeat 
the  details ;  but  the  result  was  that  the  animal 
must  have  been  twelve  feet  high,  and  have 
weighed  from  four  hundred  to  eignt  hundred 
pounds.  The  ostrich,  the  largest  living  bird, 
stands  between  seven  and  eight  feet  in  hight, 
and  weighs  sometimes  one  hundred  pounds; 
and  the  length  of  its  step  in  walking  is  twenty- 
six  inches.  The  great  extinct  biids  of  New- 
Zealand  and  Mada^iscar  must  have  been  nearly 
or  quite  as  large  as  th«  Brontozoum.  The  re- 
cently discovered  fossil  bird  Gastomis  ParUUn- 
#M,  in  the  tertiaxy  rocks  near  Paris,  was  *  at 
least  as  large  as  an  ostrich  ;*  yet  it  appears  that 
these  enormous  birds  passed  over  the  surface  in 
flocks,  as  their  rows  of  tracks  near  the  railroad 
in  the  south-east  part  of  Northampton  show. 
They  were  doubtless  wingless  (apterous)  birds, 
like  the  ostrich,  dinomis,  and  sepyomis.** — ^P. 
178. 

The  other  forms  of  life  described  by 
Professor  Hitchcock  are  not  less  remark- 
able. To  these,  however,  we  can  do  ho 
more  than  refer  our  readers,  who,  we  are 
sure,  after  following  the  author  through- 
out his  graphic  yet  scientifically  accurate 
description,  will  cordially  sympathize  with 
his  concluding  words : 

"Such  was  the  Fauna  of  sandstone  days  in 
the  Connecticut  valley.  What  a  wonderful 
menagerie  t  Who  would  believe  that  such  a 
register  lay  buried  in  the  strata  ?  To  open  the 
leaves,  to  unroll  the  papvrus,  has  been  an  in- 
tensely interesting  though  difficult  work,  having 
all  the  excitement  and  marvelous  developments 
of  romance.    And  yet  the  volume  is  only  putly 
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read.  Many  a  new  page,  I  fiuicy,  will  yet  be 
opened,  ana  many  a  new  key  obtained  to  the 
hieroglyphic  record.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have 
been  allowed  to  see  so  much  by  prying  between 
the  folded  leaves.  At  first  men  supposed  that 
the  strange  and  gigantic  races  which  I  had  de- 
scribed were  mere  creatures  of  imagination,  like 
the  goi^ns  and  chimeras  of  the  ancient  poets. 
But  now  that  hundreds  of  their  footprints,  as 
fresh  and  distinct  as  if  yesterday  impressed 
upon  the  mud,  arrest  the  attention  of  tiie  skeptic 
on  the  ample  slabs  of  our  cabinets,  he  mi^ht 
as  reasonably  doubt  his  own  corporeal  exist- 
ence 88  that  of  these  enormous  and  peculiar  races. 

**And  how  marvelous  the  changes  which  this 
ralley  has  undergone  in  its  inhabitants  I  Nor 
was  it  a  change  without  reason.  We  are  apt 
to  speak  of  these  ancient  races  as  monstrous,  so 
unlike  existing  organisms  as  to  belong  to  another 
and  quite  a  different  system  of  life.  But  they 
were  only  wise  and  benevolent  adaptations  to 
the  changing  condition  of  our  globe.  One  com- 
mon type  runs  through  all  the  present  and  the 
past  systems  of  life,  modified  only  to  meet  exigen- 
ces, and  identifying  the  same  infinitely  wise  and 
benevolent  being  as  the  author  of  all.  And 
what  an  interesting  evidence  of  his  providential 
care  of  the  creatures  he  has  made,  do  these 
modifications  of  structure  and  function  present  I 
Did  the  same  unvarying  forms  of  organization 
meet  us  in  every  variety  of  climate  and  condi- 
tion, we  might  well  d9ubt  whether  the  Author 
of  Nature  was  also  a  providential  Father.  But 
his  parental  care  shines  forth  illustriously  in 
these  anomalous  forms  of  sandstone  days,  and 
awakens  the  delightful  confidence  that  in  like 
manner  he  will  consult  and  provide  for  the  wants 
of  individuals. 

'*  The  ancient  Flora  of  the  Connecticut  valley 
was  probably  as  peculiar  as  its  Fauna.  Gladly 
would  I  also  develop  its  vegetable  wonders ;  and 
indeed  I  am  not  without  numerous  spedmens 
for  such  a  work.  But  if  the  ichnology  of  the 
sandstone  is  difficult,  still  more  so,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  its  fossil  botany.  Before  attempting  such 
a  work,  I  feel  that  some  years  of  careful  study 
would  be  a  pre-requisite ;  a  larger  number  pro- 
bably than  ohe  can  hope  for,  whose  sun  is  so 
near  the  horizon  as  mine.  Bat  other  suns  have 
already  arisen  or  will  arise,  whose  brighter 
light  shall  bring  into  view  the  peculiar  vegetable 
forms  of  American  oolitic  times.'* — ^P.  190. 

We  have  studied  the  Ichnclogy  with 
much  care,  and  we  can  freely  congratulate 
Professor  Hitchcock  in  haviog  contribu- 
ted such  a  monograph  to  the  literature  of 
science.  Had  he  done  nothing  more  than 
this,  he  would  have  g^ed  for  himself  a 
name  honored  wherever  science  is  oulti- 
vated.  Accepting  the  figure  used  in  refer- 
ence to  himself  at  the  close  of  oar  last 
extract,  we  watch  the  son  on  the  horizon, 


and  hope  that  He  who  has  control  over  it 
may  detain  it  long  *^  among  the  golden 
clouds  of  even.''  It  draws,  in  such  a  work 
as  the  Ichnclogy^  so  much  brightness  after 
it,  as  to  tempt  us  to  tempt  to  look  above 
the  author  to  Him  to  whose  service  his 
life  has  been  devoted,  and  adapting  the 
words  of  the  poet,  to  say : 

**  Those  hues  that  mark  the  sun's  decline. 
So  soft,  so  radiant.  Lord,  are  thine.'' 

Professor  Hitchcock  has  not,  however, 
been  permitted  to  bear  away  his  laurels 
without  other  hands  making  an  attempt 
to  grasp  theuL  The  experience  which 
might  almost  be  said  to  be  common  to  all 
who  stiike  out  new  thonghts,  or  bend  their 
working  energies  into  new  paths,  has  been 
hvsk  Rival  claims  to  priority  in  scientifi- 
cally investigating  and  describing  the  foot- 
prints have  been  made.  About  fourteen 
vears  ago,  Dr.  James  Deane,  of  Greenfield, 
Isud  claim  to  precedence  in  these  points ; 
and  since  his  death,  which  took  place  while 
the  present  Report  was  being  prepared, 
some  of  his  over-zealous  admirers  have  re- 
newed those  claims,  which  most  men  of 
science  had  held  were  set  aside  during  the 
original  discussion.  The  controversy  is 
one  which  admits  of  an  easy  settlement ; 
and,  afler  studying  it  without  bias,  we 
have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that,  in  the 
pages  devoted  to  it  in  the  present  Report, 
Dr.  Hitchcock  has  settled  it.  Dr.  Deane 
had  accidentally  found  some  specimens  ot 
tracks  ^4ying  upon  the  side- ways  at  Green- 
field," and  had  informed  the  author,  who 
commissioned  the  finder  to  purchase  them 
for  him.  They  fell  under  the  eye  of  science 
when  Dr.  Hitchcock  obtained  them.  Had 
they  been  left  to  Dr.  Deane  alone,  they 
would  have  been  lying  on  the  "  side-ways" 
still.  Professor  Hitchcock  set  to  work  at 
once,  and  for  six  years,  duiing  all  which 
time  Dr.  Deane  was  silent,  ^e  worked 
constantly  at  the  footprints.  He  had  pub- 
lished descriptions  of  thirty-two  species, 
with  twenty-five  plates,  before  Dr.  Deane 
had  published  any  thing  on  the  subject. 
Professor  Hitchcock  claims  to  have  been 
^^  the  first  to  investigate  and  describe  them, 
as  a  matter  of  science."  The  claim,  we 
beg  to  assure  him,  was  long  ago  admitted 
by  British  naturalists.  The  opinion  of 
Professor  Owen,  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  should  be  decbive  on  this  point. 
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IMPORTANCE     OF     CHILDREN'S     LITERATURE.* 


Of  the  writers  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, we  think  Mrs.  Howitt  has  been 
most  Buocessfol  in  investing  familiar  inci- 
dents with  the  sort  of  novelty  and  fresh- 
ness which  are  so  delightful  to  children. 
In  the  ChUdrerCa  Year  she  has  recounted 
the  story  of  the  lives  of  her  own  two  child- 
ren for  twelve  months,  detailing  their 
amusements  and  occupations,  their  little 
joys  and  troubles.  The  book  is  an  espe- 
cial fevorite  with  children,  owing,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  pe]*fect  honestv  and  fidelity 
with  which  the  narrative  is  told.  The 
little  hero  and  heroine  of  the  book  are  by 
no  means  pattern  children,  nor  do  they 
meet  with  any  remarkable  adventures. 
They  are  not  designed  as  the  exemplars 
of  any  childish  virtue  or  vice.  They  are 
fair  representatives  of  hundreds  of  good 
children,  surrounded  by  the  comforts  and 
sheltered  by  the  influences  of  an  ordinary 
middle-class  English  home,  and  lovingly 
watched  by  intelligent  parents.  Their 
talk  is  never  stilted  or  unnatural.  They 
are  not  made  to  reflect  upon  or  discuss 
their  own  acts  much,  and  no  fine  things 
are  put  into  their  mouths.  But  children 
who  read  it  feel  at  once  that  the  incidents 
are  such  as  mio;ht  have  happened  to  them- 
selves, and  BO  identify  themselves  gleeful- 
ly with  the  adventures  it  relates.  The 
description  of  the  house  in  the  garden, 
and  of  the  children's  contrivances  for  em- 
bellishing it,  and  for  making  it  comforta- 
ble, is  quite  a  model  of  story-telling,  and 
is  well  adapted  not  only  to  develop  fertili- 
ty of  resource,  and  a  desire  to  be  the 
contriver  of  some  similar  fairy  palace,  but 
also  to  leave  happy  and  suggestive  im- 
pressions behind.  Mrs.  Howitt  says  in 
ner  pre&ce,  that  she  has  ^^  often  wished 
that  in  books  for  children  the  writer 
would  endeavor  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  feelings  and  reasonings  of  the  child  ; 
that  he  would  look  at  thmgs  as  it  were 
fr6m  the  child's  point  of  view,  rather  than 
from  his  own."  We  feel  bound  to  say 
that  this  aim  has  been  most  successfully 

*CoiiUoued  from  page  464,  Vol  XLIX. 


accomplished  by  the  authoress,  and  that 
in  simplicity,  truthfulness,  and  power  of 
sympathizing  with  children,  her  book  is  a 
model  well  wortbjr  of  imitation. 

In  the  six  stones  comprised  in  Round 
the  Mrej  the  authoress  has  fallen  far  short 
of  Mrs.  Hewitt's  standard.  The  sup- 
posed chroniclers  are  young  children  who 
relate  adventures  which,  on  the  whole,  are 
happily  conceived,  and  not  ungracefully 
told.  But  no  children  could  talk  in  the 
way  described,  unless  indeed  they  had 
very  early  learnt  the  art  of  moralizing,  or 
of  talking  with  a  view  to  being  pi-aised 
by  good  people.  We  wish  the  little  in- 
terlocutors were  less  self  conscious,  and 
that  their  acts  of  benevolence  were  less 
demonstrative ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  we 
should  be  sorry  to  see  our  nurseries  peo- 
pled with  inmates  whose  talk  was  so  very 
proper,  and  who  had  contrived  so  early 
to  adopt  that  mode  of  looking  at  actions 
which  we  had  thought  characteristic  of 
anxious  mammas.  Jacob  Abbott's  Caleb , 
in  the  Country^  and  CcUeb  in  Town^  can 
not  be  too  highly  praised  for  their  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  fidelity,  but  thev  do 
not  wholly  avoid  the  same  fault.  Their 
main  def<^ct  is  the  desire  to  make  every 
thing  intelligible  to  the  little  readers,  a 
desire  which  often  leads  the  author  to  ex- 
plain matters  on  which,  in  our  judgment,  it 
would  be  &r  better  to  leave  the  children 
to  ruminate,  and  to  feel  their  own  way  to 
a  solution.  He  is  free  from  the  absurd 
afiectation  of  some  book-wrights,  who  in- 
troduce difficult  topics  on  purpose  that 
they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  teaching 
something ;  but  he  is  nevertheless  haunt- 
ed by  the  notion  that  no  difficulty,  how- 
ever slight,  must  be  left  unexplained,  and 
hence  is  constantly  making  needless  ap- 
peals to  the  child's  judgment.  Yet  there 
IS  a  variety  and  beauty  about  the  author's 
conception  of  child-life,'  and  a  deep  sym- 
pathy manifested  on  the  author's  part 
with  all  that  is  noblest  and  fidrest  in 
child-nature,  which  will  more  than  iusti^ 
the  remarkable  popularity  which  his 
works  have  enjoyed  in  this  country  and 
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America.  Among  stories  of  real  life  and 
adventure  adapted  for  bojs,  Captain  Ba- 
sil Hall's  Voyages  and  Travels^  Brace's 
Abyssinian  Itesearches^  Miss  Martineau's 
JFiats  on  theFiord^  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
ToUes  of  a  Orancffather^  appear  to  as  the 
least  likel7to  be  displaced  by  any  modem 
rivals,  while  at  present  we  have  seen  no 
books  for  girls  which  are  calculated  per- 
manently to  eclipse  the  well-<leserved 
fame  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Mary  Howitt, 
Miss  Bunbnry,  and  Madame  Guizot. 

n.  Of  the  purely  fictitious  and  extrava- 
gant class  of  children's  story-books,  we 
have  already  spoken  at  length.  We  have 
shown  that  they  occupy  a  place  and  serve 
a  purpose  in  which  no  stories  of  actual 
life  can  be  a  sufficient  substitute ;  and  we 
can  not  share  the  hopes  of  those  who 
think  that  as  our  race  improves,  and  as 
our  methods  of  education  become  more 
intelfigent,  all  that  seems  silly  and  £intas- 
tio  to  the  grave  man  will  be  banbhed  from 
the  nursery.  We  do  not  desire  that 
childhood  should  die  or  grow  old,  or  be- 
come in  future  generations  other  than  the 
beautiful  thing  it  is.  We  are  glad,  there- 
fore, to  find  that  some  of  our  ablest  and 
most  accomplished  modern  writers  have 
not  disdained  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
stock  of  fairy  tales  and  romances,  and  that 
there  is  at  present  no  sign  that  the  de- 
mand for  books  of  pure  imagination  is  on 
the  decrease.  But  we  doubt  whether 
any  thing  can  supersede  our  old  favorites, 
the  Arabian  Nights^  Jack  the  Oiant-Kil- 
ler,  Cinderella^  Beauty  and  the  Beast^ 
and  their  congeners.  There  is  a  wild- 
ness,  a  remoteness,  a  dimness  of  outline 
about  these  stories,  which  will  always 
serve  to  set  the  fancy  of  the  dullest  child 
at  work,  and  we  scarcely  believe  it  possi- 
ble that  their  popularity  in  our  juvenile 
libraries  will  ever  be  seriously  endangered. 
Perhaps  the  most  charming  modem  edi- 
tion of  the  old  fiivorites  is  the  Trecuury 
of  Pleasure  Books  for  Young  People^ 
published  by  Mr.  Sampson  Low.  It  con- 
tains the  best  of  the  familiar  nursery 
rhymes,  and  two  or  three  only  of  the 
simpler  stories,  such  as  The  Three  Bears^ 
and  Goody  7\oo  Shoes.  But  the  illu^ra- 
tions  by  Messrs.  Absolon  and  Harrison 
Weir  are  verv  telling  and  effective,  and 
the  book  itself  is  quite  an  editio  princeps 
in  its  way.  Few  of  our  popular  fidry 
tales  are  of  English  origin.  The  collec- 
tion of  German  Stories,  by  the  Brothers 


Grimm,  which  has  been  translated  into 
English,  contains  many  with  which  we 
had  long  been  ^miliar,  and  which  we  sup- 
posed of  home  growth.  Even  apart  from 
the  illustrations  of  Mr.  George  Cruik- 
shank,  which  are  among  the  happiest  ef- 
forts of  the  artist's  grotesque  pencil,  this 
book  is  a  treasure.  A  child  will  hardly 
stop  to  look  at  the  pictures,  so  complete 
is  the  illu^on  produced  by  the  stories 
themselves,  and  so  daring  the  demand 
they  make  upon  whatever  fancy  or  picto- 
rial power  he  possesses.  Some  of  tiie 
tales  recently  translated  by  Dr.  Dasent 
from  the  Norse,  are  admirably  suited  for 
children,  and  a  selection  from  his  larger 
volume  is  now  in  course  of  publication  for 
this  special  purpose.  But  we  doubt  if 
they  will  ever  become  so  popular  as  the 
jFhiry  Stories  of  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen, whose  name  has  become  deservedly 
familiar  not  only  to  the  little  auditors  for 
whom  he  composed  them,  but  also  to 
many  older  readers  who  have  been  de- 
lighted with  his  book.  Few  writers  ap- 
pear to  us  to  have  been  more  successful 
m  placing  themselves  in  a  child's  attitude, 
and  looking  at  things  from  a  child's  point 
of  view,  than  the  author  of  the  Steadfast 
Lead  Soldier^  and  the  Drenm  of  Little 
Tuk.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
fancies  so  artless  and  so  grotesque  could 
have  been  conceived  in  the  brain  of  a 
^rown  man.  And,  indeed,  until  we  look 
further,  and  see  how  much  of  pure,  right 
thought  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  his 
stories,  though  never  obtruded  or  brought 
to  the  surface,  we  might  be  temptedto 
think  that  they  were  the  production  of  a 
child  who  had  been  strangely  gifted  with 
the  power  of  writing  out  some  of  his 
pleasantest  dreams. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  observe  that 
in  our  own  country  three  or  four  of  the 
writers  who  stand  respectively  at  the  head 
of  the  several  departments  of  literature 
which  thev  adorn,  have  taken  the  pains 
to  publish  books,  the  sole  object  of  which 
is  to  give  delight  to  little  children.  Mr. 
Thackeray,  in  the  Rose  and  the  Ring^  has 
it  is  true,  given  us  a  mere  extravaganza, 
as  full  as  possible  of  startling  absurdities. 
He  has  adomed  it  with  some  drawings  of 
his  own,  happier  in  design  and  more  fin- 
ished in  execution  than  the  average  illus- 
trations of  his  books ;  and  the  whole  per- 
formance has  the  look  of  one  which  was 
thrown  off  by  the  author  con  amore^  and 
in  a  fit  of  exaberant  merriment.    The 
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more  thoughtM  aiKL  matter-o^&ct  ch3d- 
ren  will,  we  think,  be  somewhat  mystified 
by  this  performanoe ;  bat  those  who  have 
any  sense  of  humor  will  not  fail  to  be  de- 
lighted with  its  droll  descriptions  and  pre- 
posterous incidents.  Older  readers  also 
will  discern  traces  of  the  half*moamfiil, 
halfkindly  cynicism  of  the  writer,  and 
will  find  themselves  entrapped  perhaps 
into  that  sentiment  of  disgust  at  the  gew- 
gaws and  pretenses  of  life  which  it  is  Mr. 
Thackeray's  mission  to  promote ;  but  to 
a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  book  is 
one  of  pure  fun,  wholly  unsophisticated 
by  any  moral  or  other  secondary  aim.  Mr. 
Raskin's  Black  Brothers  is  a  masterpiece 
of  its  kind.  A  story  of  three  brotners, 
two  of  whom  show  themselves  selfish  and 
unkind,  and  are  turned  into  black  stones ; 
while  the  third,  who  behaves  with  ordina- 
ry kindness,  and  shows  a  desire  to  do 
right,  obtains  the  promised  protection 
and  blessing  of  the  good  fairy — would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  common-place 
and  conventional,  and  open  to  the  objec* 
tion  which  we  have  already  urged  against 
too  obvious  an  exhibition  of  the  moral 
purpose.  But  there  is  something  exqui- 
sitely fresh  and  charming  in  the  way  in 
which  the  story  is  told ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  child  to  read  it  without  feeling  a 
genuine  sympathy  and  admiration  for  lit- 
tle Glack,  the  hero,  and  a  desire  to  imitate 
his  kindness  and  self-denial.  There  is 
enough  improbability  in  the  story  to  grati- 
fy the  most  extravagant  appetite  for  the 
supernatural ;  but  the  vraisenMance  is  so 
perfect,  that  even  older  readers  can  not 
avoid  being  carried  away  with  it  for  a 
while,  half-believing  that  it  is  true.  Mr. 
Charles  Eingsley  has  published,  under 
the  title  of  The  Heroes^  three  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  old  Greek  legends :  *^  Perse- 
us," "  The  Argonauts,"  and  "  Theseus." 
We  do  not  think  these  heroic  stories  have 
ever  been  more  attractively  told.  The 
language,  though  extremelv  simple,  is 
good  and  pure,  the  descriptions  of  cha- 
racters and  of  places  are  vivid,  and  the  nar- 
ratives and  conversations  themselves  are 
invested  with  all  that  glamor  and  bright- 
ness which  the  author  knows  how  to 
throw  over  any  subject  on  which  he 
writes.  The  book,  however,  possesses 
higher  attractions  than  even  the  beautv 
of  the  stories,  and  the  grace  with  whicn 
they  are  told.  There  is  a  deeper  under- 
current of  religious  feeling  traceable 
throughout  its  pages,  which  is  sure  to  in- 


fluence a  young  reader  powerfully.  The 
author's  strong  desire  to  make  his  stories 
instrumental  in  enlightening  the  con- 
science, and  bracing  the  moral  vigor  of 
his  youthful  readers,  never  betrays  him 
into  sermonizing,  but  nevertheless  makes 
itaelf  felt  in  every  part  of  the  book.  We 
have  always  felt  that  there  were  materials 
in  Hesiod,  in  the  Tragedians,  and  in  Ho- 
mer, especially  in  the  Odyeaey^  which 
might  be  made  available  in  the  composi* 
tion  of  noble  stories,  even  for  those  who 
were  not  likely  ever  to  read  the  originals ; 
and  that  there  were  wise  lessons  deeply 
embedded  in  the  old  legends,  ^' would 
men  observingly  distill  them  out."  We 
are  thankful,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Eingsley 
for  having  sought  so  earnestly  to  turn  his 
classical  reading  to  good  account,  and  for 
having  imparted  even  to  the  fable  of 
Theseus  and  the  Minotaur  a  moral  signifi- 
cance and  a  new  beauty. 

The  three  last-mentioned  books  illus- 
trate, in  a  striking  manner,  our  former 
remark,  that  the  composition  of  a  child's 
book  is  a  worthy  task  for  the  greatest 
writers.  Mr.  Thackeray,  Mr.  Ruskin,  and 
Mr.  Eingsley  differ  so  widely  in  aim,  as 
well  as  in  the  nature  of  the  gifts  which 
they  possess,  that  it  is  almost  an  im- 
pertinence to  put  them  into  the  same 
class,  or  to  characterize  them  in  a  single 
sentence.  *  But  we  may  nevertheless  say, 
that  each  in  his  own  way  is  a  master  of 
the  English  language,  and  that  all  are 
conspicuous  for  an  honesty  and  directness 
of  purpose  which  have  given  a  marked 
individuality  and 'force  to  their  respective 
styles.  And  we  believe  that  one  great 
reason  which  unconsciously  causes  the 
childish  reader  to  enjoy  their  story-books, 
is  the  beauty  of  the  Englkh  in  which  they 
are  written.  The  importance  of  style  in 
a  child's  book  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated, and,  ceteris  paribus^  we  believe  that 
children  always  like  best  that  book  the 
diction  of  which  is  the  purest.  But  whe- 
ther this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
for  the  cultivation  of  good  taste  and  of 
due  care  in  the  future  choice  of  language, 
pains  should  be  taken  to  fitmiliarize  child- 
ren, as  early  as  possible,  with  books  which, 
ap^  from  their  intrinsic  merits,  possess 
the  recommendation  of  being  above  the 
average  standard  of  English  composition. 

Other  writers  have  modernized  some  of 

the  most  striking  incidents  of  classic  story 

with  considerable  success.    Dr.  Moberly, 

I  in  his  Stories  from  Merodohu,  and  tb6 
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late  Mr.  W.  Adams,  in  his  i%fl  of  Gtcuub^ 
have  availed  themselyes  of  legends  from 
ancient  history,  and  have  rendered  them 
very  attractive  to  young  people.  But 
these  hooks  can  hardly  he  placed  in  the 
class  of  pare  fictions,  and  there  is  an  air 
of  real  history  ahout  them  which  will 
always  make  them  liable  to  be  considered 
as  disguised  school-books.  The  transla- 
tions from  the  Qeata  Homanorum^  which 
are  contained  in  JEotnings  wUh  the  Old 
Storf/'TellerSj  or  those  from  La  Motte 
Fouque'B  exquisite  Romances  of  Sintram^ 
Undine^  Aslauga's  Knight^  are  iar  more 
likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of  elder 
children,  although  they  were  not  written 
as  juvenile  books,  and  although  their 
meaning,  not  lying  on  the  sur&oe,  requires 
thought  and  attention  to  discover  it. 

m.  A  very  important  class  of  juvenile 
books  comprises  those  which,  though  out- 
wardly assuming  the  form  of  a  stoiy  or 
allegory,  are  really  designed  to  convey 
instruction.  Most  religious  books  for  the 
young  come  under  this  catagory.  The 
difficulty  of  presenting  sacred  truth  to  a 
child's  mind  in  a  purely  abstract  form, 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted  ;  and 
hence  attempts  have  been  made  to  find 
an  entrance  tor  it  by  a  great  variety  of 
ingenious  expedients.  We  have  anec- 
dotes, histories,  conversations,  parables, 
fiibles,  and  even  fairy  tales,  expressly  de- 
signed to  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  scrip- 
tural doctrines,  or  moral  precepts.  It 
would  be  an  endless  task  to  attempt  even 
a  hasty  enumeration  of  the  noteworthy 
books  of  this  class ;  but  the  deep  import- 
ance of  the  subject  to  every  Christian 
parent  vnW  justify  us  in  pointing  out  some 
of  the  faults  which  occur  most  frequently 
in  such  books,  and  which  ought  to  be 
most  sedulously  guarded  against. 

A  common  tault  in  religious  books  for 
the  young  is  the  presumption  with  which 
the  authors  undertake  to  explain  the  diffi- 
culties and  mysteries  of  Christianity.  At- 
tempts are  not  unfrequently  made,  as  in 
Gallauders  ChU^s  Book  of  the  Soul,  to 
bring  down  the  grandest  and  most  awful 
truths  of  religion  to  the  level  of  the  child's 
understanding.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  such  attempts  must  always  be 
unsuccessful.  Eternity,  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  the  Divine  omnipresence,  the  mys- 
tery of  the  atonement,  or  the  efficacy  of 
sacraments,  are  all  topics  on  which  a 
Christian  parent  feels  he  can  not  be  wholly 


silent.  But  in  speaking  or  writing  about 
them,  his  demre  to  render  himself  intelli- 
gible is  apt  to  betray  him  into  a  style  of 
explanation  and  illustration  which  is  not 
only  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  subject, 
but  wholly  inadequate  even  for  the  pur- 
poses contemplated ;  and  this  is  an  error 
into  which  the  wiitera  of  juvenile  religious 
books  have  often  fallen.  These  high 
themes  can  not  be  made  cognizable  to  a 
child's  understanding ;  bnt  it  is  very  easy, 
by  flippant  and  superficial  treatment  of 
them,  to  make  a  child  think  that  he 
understands  them;  and  the  result  is  to 
engender  a  self^onceit  and  a  mistaken 
estimate  of  his  own  acquisitions,  which, 
though  always  mischievous,  is  especially 
so  in  regard  to  religious  subjects.  For 
whatever  diminishes  the  reverence  with 
which  a  child  regards  the  Bible  and  its 
author,  saps  the  very  foundations  of  a 
religious  life.  The  nest  juvenile  books 
on  religious  subjects  are  those  which, 
being  first  of  all  pervaded  with  a  profound 
fear  and  love  of  God,  teach  clearly  the 
plainest  and  most  elementary  truths  of 
revelation ;  but  at  the  same  time  convey 
the  impression  that  there  are  many  things 
which,  for  the  present,  are  mysterious  and 
difficult.  *'  Such  knowledge  is  too  won- 
derful for  me :  it  is  high,  I  can  not  attain 
unto  it." 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  books 
designed  to  inculcate  some  moral  or  re- 
ligious truths,  those  truths  are  exemplified 
by  descriptions  of  little  children  whose 
goodness  or  badness  is  quite  exceptional, 
and  who  meet  with  rewards  or  punish- 
ments of  a  remarkable  or  unusual  kind. 
We  confess  that,  to  our  minds,  there  is 
nothing  more  unnatural  than  the  typical 
bad  boy,  so  often  portrayed  in  such 
books,  except,  indeed,  it  be  the  good  boy, 
who  is  not  content  with  behaving,  in  all 
respects,  as  a  mT>del  of  primness  and 
virtue,  bnt  is  able  also  to  make  edifying 
remarks  upon  his  own  conduct  besides. 
Some  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  books  are  espe- 
cially open  to  objection  on  this  score.  In 
Mobert  and  Frederick,  the  pattern  boy  is 
so  very  good,  and  so  conscious  of  his 
goodness,  that  we  doubt  whether  any 
child  who  reads  the  book  thinks  it  pos- 
sible to  attain  the  standard  of  that  young 
gentleman's  perfections.  Indeed,  we 
should  very  much  regret  to  see  anv  ex- 
tensive imitation  of  this  class  of  nero. 
No  healthv  child,  who  preserves  his  na- 
tural  frankness   and    openness,  can*  or 
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ought  to  use  the  language  of  such  books ; 
and  every  right-minded  parent  knows 
that  the  stilted  and  artificial  phrases 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  many 
evangelical  stories  can  not  possibly  cor- 
respond to  the  real  experience  of  a  child. 
We  have  met  with  a  little  book,  called 
The  Life  of  a  Bahy^  in  whiish  a  girl  of 
two  years  old  reproves  its  parents  for 
Sabbath-breaking,  and  refuses  to  take  its 
food  if  the  family  morning  prayer  is 
omitted,  and  gives  edifying  tokens  of  re- 
ligious feeling  on  its  death- bed.  Prepos- 
terous as  this  18,  it  is  not  worse  than  LittU 
Annie;  or.  Is  Church-Time  a  Happy 
T^me  f  scarcely  worse  than  Ministering 
Children^  and  many  similar  attempts 
made  in  story-books  to  represent  children 
of  tender  age  as  examples  of.  Christian 
experience,  as  well  as  the  most  exalted 
piety.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  religious  influences  which  rest  on 
many  children ;  but  they  are  exactly  of 
a  kind  which  no  fictitious  representations 
can  adequately  or  safely  set  forth.  No 
youthful  reader  profits  by  extraordinary 
models.  If  he  believes  them,  he  gets 
what  seems  to  him  an  impossible  stand- 
ard of  youthful  piety  before  him ;  he 
knows  that  such  language  and  behavior 
are  very  unlike  his  own;  so  he  either 
gives  up  the  thought  of  religion,  and 
K>oks  upon  goodness  as  unattainable,  or, 
what  is  still  worse,  he  learns  to  use  the 
phrases  and  imitate  the  outward  deport- 
ment of  the  hero  of  the  book,  and  so 
becomes  prematurely  a  dissembler  before 
God  and  himself.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  believe  the  story,  if  he 
detects  the  man's  voice  under  the  child's 
mask,  and  knows  all  the  while  the  thing 
is  a  fable  and  an  imposition,  who  can  tell 
bow  deep  a  disgust  will  lurk  in  his  mind 
for  life,  and  how  surely  the  seeds  of  ir- 
reverence and  irreligion  are  being  sown 
in  his  heart !  And  this  is,  in  fact,  what 
happens  most  frequently.  Children  know 
very  well  the  dinerence  between  the  real 
and  the  fictitious  characters  in  a  story-book. 
They  very  early  learn  to  mistrust  the  re- 
presentations of  unnatural  or  impossible 
goodness;  they  know  even  better  than 
we  do  what  is  the  form  of  utterance  that 
a  child's  feelings  spontaneously  take,  and 
how  they  and  their  fellows  are  in  the 
habit  of  talking.  If  deluded  for  a  time, 
and  led  by  their  own  natural  trustfulness 
to  wonder  at  little  evangelical  prodigies, 
aad  to  believe  in  their  existence,  as  in 


fiiiries,  and  genii,  the  time  will  assuredly 
come  when  their  eyes  will  be  open,  and 
when  a  fat^l  reaction  will  take  place.  It 
will  then  be  found  that  the  childlike  faith 
has  received  an  incurable  wound,  and 
that  the  teaching  which  has  aimed  at  so 
much,  has  accomplished  less  than  nothing. 
Let  us  beware  of  attempting  to  cheat 
children  into  religion.  Let  us,  above  all 
things,  determine  to  deal  with  them  truth- 
fully in  this  matter.  Let  us  put  before 
them  images  of  the  sort  of  excellence 
which  they  can  attain,  and  wain  them 
against  the  faults  into  which  they  are 
really  liable  to  fall.  Do  not  let  us  set 
before  them  imaginary  goodness  and  vice, 
or  talk  which  they  oan  not  imitate  with- 
out hypocrisy .|  There  is  not  in  the  world 
a  signt  more  beautiful  than  a  Christian 
child  filled  with  love  and  reverence,  and 
just  beginning,  however  fiiintly  and  fit- 
fully, to  desire  a  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  his  will.  But  such  a  child  will  not 
and  can  not  be  the  talkative  and  self^n- 
scious  little  personage  who  figures  so 
otlen  in  juvenile  memoirs  and  obituaries. 
Nay,  in  just  the  proportion  in  which  he  is 
impressed  with  tne  sacredness  of  Divine 
things,  will  he  be  absolutely  disqualified 
from  ever  becoming  such. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  there  are 
many  thoroughly  healthy  and  truthful 
religions  books,  and  that  the  number  of 
them  is  increasing.  Mrs.  Mortimer's 
Idne  vpon  lAne  and  Peep  of  Day  are 
not  free  ii*om  the  defects  we  have  indi- 
cated ;  but  are  thoroughly  right  in  their 
^neral  tone.  Bishop  Wilberforce's  two 
little  books  of  allegories,  Agathos  and  the 
Rocky  Island^  although  in  one  or  two 
slight  details  characterized  by  what  ap- 
pears to  us  an  unwise  attempt  to  inculcate 
High  Church  doctrines,  are  singularly 
pure  and  beautiful  in  conception;  and 
though  told  thoughtfully  and  reverently, 
are  very  attractive  and  -  intelligible  to 
children.  Mr.  W.  Adams's  Shadow  of 
the  Cross  and  Old  Man^s  Home  have  the 
same  kind  of  merit  in  an  inferior  degree ; 
but  are  by  no  means  free  from  the  same 
faults.  Among  books  more  didactic  in 
their  tone,  we  have  found  that  Abbott's 
Young  Christian^  and  Todd's  Lectures 
to  Children^  and  Dr.  Hamilton's  Life  in 
JESamest  challenge  and  keep  the  attention 
of  more  thonghtful  javenile  readers.  But 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  this  brief 
indication  of  the  conditions  which  good 
religious  books  should  fulfill;   and  must 
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not  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  many 
admirable  lUastrations  which  might  be 
named  of  the  great  improvement  which 
our  juvenile  literature  has  undergone  in 
this  respect. 

rV.  Few  writers  smce  Dr.  Watts  have 
known  how  to  write  verses  for  young 
children,  sach  as  would  at  once  commend 
themselves  to  the  understanding  and 
linger  pleasantly  on  the  ear.  Chudren's 
minds  are  so  much  enriched,  and  their 
taste  so  much  improved,  by  the  act  of 
committing  to  memory  eood  and  graceful 
verses,  that  we  regret  there  are  not  more 
examples  of  them  in  our  language.  The 
Misses  Taylor,  in  their  Original  JPoems, 
succeeded  very  happily  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  ta^es  of  younger  children ; 
while  the  author  of  Juai/s  and  Ballctds 
from  English  JSistary,  Mrs.  Howitt  in 
her  TcUes  in  Verse,  the  compilei*s  of  A 
Poetry-Book  for  Children^  Mrs.  Gilbert 
and  Miss  Stodart,  have  all  made  import- 
ant contributions  to  the  higher  shelves 
of  the  juvenile  library.  One  of  the  best 
collections  of  hymns  and  sacred  songs  for 
this  purpose  is  that  of  the  Rev.  John 
Ourwen,  so  well  known  in  connection 
with  sacred  music.  We  had  almost 
hoped  that  Mr.  Keble^s  Lyra  Inncocen- 
Hum  ;  or^  Child* s  Christian  Year,  would 
prove  an  important  acquisition  in  this  de- 
partment of  our  literature ;  but  the  book 
is  obscure  in  sentiment,  harsh  in  versifica- 
tion, and  totally  unsnited  to  children. 
The  author's  language  is  too  scholastic, 
and  his  thoughts,  though  sweet,  too 
subtle  and  refined. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  design  to 
speak  of  books  of  instruction  merely ; 
but  it  seems  right  to  protest  here  against 
the  absurd  attempts  which  have  of  the 
late  been  so  often  made  to  mix  up  play 
with  work,  and  to  administer  doses  of 
science  or  of  philosophy  under  the  guise 
of  an  amusing  story.  Philosophy  in 
Sport  made  Science  in  JBkxmest  Is  a  title 
which  is  only  formally  applied  to  one 
book  of  this  kind ;  but  in  substance  ap- 
pertains to  a  large  group  of  children's 
books.  The  desire  to  simplify  knowledge 
and  to  make  learning  attractive  to  the 
little  ones,  is  in  itself  a  right  one,  and 
m^y  books  written  in  the  most  com- 
mendable and  affectionate  spirit  are  per- 
vaded with  it ;  but  it  is  not  unfrequentlv 
a  misleading  one.     The  results  of  such 


attempts  are  always  mischievous.  Child- 
ren know  better  than  we  suppose  where 
the  boundary  line  is  which  separates 
learning  from  amusement ;  and  it  is  well 
that  they  should  know  it.  They  are  not 
easily  beguiled  into  supposing  that  they 
are  at  play  while  they  are  learning  Eng- 
lish history  in  verse,  or  geography  by 
conundrums,  or  natural  philosophy  by 
scientific  toys.  They  know,  and  they 
ought  to  know  still  better,  that  learning 
is  a  serious  thing,  to  be  set  about 
thoughtfully  and  with  all  our  hearts,  and 
not  to  be  tnfled  with.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  giving  children  in  limvie  a  low  esti- 
mate of  the  effort  and  self-denial  which 
learning  requires.  Much  is  lost  on  the 
contrary.  It  is  a  great  part  of  education 
to  know  how  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and  to  concentrate  the  whole  power  upon 
it,  whether  it  be  work  or  play.  But  this 
can  not  be  gained  so  long  as  the  teacher 
attempts  to  bridge  over  oy  any  delusive 
artifices  the  gulf  which  separates  them. 
Moreover,  a  robust  and  manly  character 
can  never  be  formed  unless  some  exercise 
is  provided  for  it  in  overcoming  difScul- 
ties.  There  is  too  little  of  the  bracing 
and  disciplinal  element  in  our  modern 
education.  We  want  more  of  the  dperii 
yvfivaariKTl,  and  a  stronger  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  effort  for  its  own  sake.  We 
do  not  want  prematurely  to  bind  down 
the  young  and  joyous  spirit  by  the  fetters 
of  routine;  but  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  to  children  the  occupation 
of  learning  is  the  only  thing  from  which 
they  are  to  gain  any  impressions  as  to 
what  the  serious  business  of  life  means, 
or  as  to  the  way  of  setting  about  it. 
Hence  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should 
not  attempt  to  teach  too  much  or  too 
often ;  but  that  when  we  do  teach,  we 
should  teach  gravely,  and  without  pre- 
tending to  conceal  from  the  learner  that 
the  work  is  one  requiring  self-denial,  a 
withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  mere  amuse- 
ment, and  a  considerable  exertion  of 
whatever  powers  he  possesses.  Our 
books  of  instruction  can  not  be  too 
simple  or  too  interesting,  so  long  as  they 
are  honestly  so,  and  are  not  simplified  by 
the  expedient  of  evading  or  concealing 
the  genuine  difficulties  of  the  subject,  nor 
made  interesting  by  means  of  siUy  and 
unworthy  illustration.  It  is  good  for  a 
child  to  know,  once  for  all,  tnat  all  the 
knowledge  which  is  best  worth  attaining 
must  come  to  him  as  the  reward  of  dih- 
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gent  exertion.  But  he  never  will  learn 
this  so  long  as  knowledge  is  presented  to 
him  as  a  gilded  pill,  with  a  sort  of  apology 
for  presenting  it  to  him  at  all,  or  with  a 
pretense  that  learning  and  pastime  are 
pretty  much  the  same  thing.  He  will 
five  to  detect  this  fraud,  and  perhaps 
bitterly  to  reeret  artifices  which,  while 
designed  to  give  him  a  temporary  grati- 
fication, have  permanently  vulgarized  and 
lowered  his  conceptions  of  knowledge, 
and  robbed  him  of  the  power  of  steadrast 
application  for  life.  At  the  same  time, 
books  which  stimulate  the  honorable  am- 
bition of  boyhood  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, honor,  and  profitable  industry,  are 
of  great  service  in  the  opening  time  of 
life ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  pleas- 
ure in  recommending  a  little  volume 
of  exemplary  biography.  It  is  entitled : 
SmaU  Beginnings ;  or^  The  Way  to  get 
on.*  It  is  not  pervaded  by  mere  utilita- 
rian motives,  but  aims  to  promote  moral 
goodness  as  well  as  material  success. 

We  have  been  dealing  but  too  cursorily 
and  briefly  with  a  great  and  solemn  theme. 
We  wish  we  could  convey  to  our  readers 
our  own  strong  conviction  of  .its  deep  im- 

Eortance,  or  show  them  how  much  is  to 
e  gained  by  ffrown  men  and  women  from 
a  reverent' ana  thoughtful  study  of  child- 
ren, and  their  works  and  ways.  Indeed, 
they  have  much  to  teach  which  the  wisest 
of  their  elders  will  always  be  the  most 
glad  to  hear.  It  would  be  well  for  us  if 
we  more  frequently  contemplated  in  the 
spirit  of  learners  their  artless  joys,  their 
bursts  of  genuine  delight,  their  simple 
truth,  and  their  graceful  and  unselnsh 
love !  It  is  by  the  study  of  their  yet  un- 
formed and  unhardenea  characters  and 
their  pure  instincts,  that  we  may  not  only 
be  reminded  of  what  we  were  once,  but 
also,  with  God's  blessing,  be  led  to  under- 
stand what  we  might  have  been,  and  what 
be  intended 'that  we  should  become.  Who 
is  there  among  us  who  does  not  need  such 

*  London:  James  Hogg  k  Bona. 


teaching?  What  man  is  there  who  looks 
back  on  his  own  life,  and  traces  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  unused  gifts,  and  his 
wasted  opportunities ;  of  his  lofty  aims, 
and  his  ignoble  achievements ; 

"  Of  talents  made 
Haply  for  high  and  pure  designs ; 
But  oft,  like  Israers  inoeDse,  laid 
Upon  unholy,  earthly  shrines  ;*^ 

and  who  does  not  turn  with  humility  as 
well  as  fond  affection  to  the  fi-esh  young 
souls  so  new  from  the  hands  of  the  Great 
Father  of  spiiits ;  so  bright  in  their  pro* 
mise,  and  so  full  of  undeveloped  power 
and  greatness?  Actually  weak  and  ig- 
norant, they  are  yet  potentially  strong 
and  wise  and  noble :  and  have  in  them 
the  elements  of  all  which  we  ourselves 
have  desired  to  be,  but  are  not. 

*^  Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
Though  inland  far  we  he,' 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  sporting  on  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters,  rolling  ever- 
more." 

But  to  gain  this  advantage  for  ourselves, 
or  to  do  justice  to  the  little  ones,  it  is,  in 
fact,  before  all  things  necessary  that  we 
should  regard  them  as  woilhy  objects 
of  study ;  and  accept  the  fact  that  it  is 
better  not  to  try  to  mold  them  to  our 
pattern,  but  rather  to  enter  with  a  deeper 
sympathy  into  their  feelings  and  their 
hearts ;  and  to  find  out  what  is  passing  in 
their  minds,  and  not  only  what  is  desir- 
able, but  what  is  actually  attainable,  to 
them  in  the  present  stage  of  their  history. 
In  short,  we  shall  know  in  what  way  to 
write,  or  with  what  purpose  to  buy  books 
for  children,  in  just  the  degree  in  which 
we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said  : 
^'  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones.'' 
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SKETCHES     OF     LORD     MACAULAY. 


Thb  first  feeling  which  the  death  of 
our  CTeat  historiau  excites  in  the  minds 
of  his  fellow-cotintrTmen  is  a  sense  of  im- 
measurable loss.  He  had  read  enormous- 
ly, and  his  memory  retained  all  its  im* 
gressions  with  marvelous  vivacity.  He 
ad  not  been  content  merely  to  travel  on 
the  highway  of  letters — he  had  investiga- 
ted all  the  by-ways  of  learning — ^he  had 
loitered  in  its  shady  lanes  and  nooks,  he 
had  traced  the  path  of  its  ditches  as  well 
as  of  its  brooks ;  there  was  nothing,  how- 
ever minute  and  apparently  unworthy 
which  his  curiosity  had  spumed,  which 
hifi  judgment  and  imagination  could  not 
turn  to  account,  and  which  his  memory, 
refused  to  carry.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
at  first  sight,  to  think  of  the  loss  we  have 
sustained  as  illimitable,  and  especially 
when  we  remember  two  things — ^that  he 
commenced  his  history  with  the  ex- 
pression of  a  hope  to  be  able  to  follow  its 
course  down  to  a  period  within  the  recol- 
lection of  persons  still  living,  and  that  he 
died  before  he  had  even  reached  that  pe- 
riod— the  age  of  Queen  Anne — ^for  which 
he  had  chiefly  prepared.  We  can  not  help 
thinking,  however,  that  such  an  estimate 
of  Macaulay's  loss  is  quite  unjust — ^that 
such  despair  is  after  all  no  great  compli- 
ment to  the  historian.  There  is  a  large 
sense  in  which  it  seems  to  us  that  he  had 
finished  his  work,  and  truly,  if  his  work 
had  not  been  finished,  he  has  done  enough 
to  command  our  gratitude  and  admiration 
forever.  He  might  have  gone  on  adding 
volume  to  volume,  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  these  additional  volumes 
would  be  of  equal  value  with  their  prede- 
cessors. Had  he  survived  to  publish 
eight  volumes  of  his  history,  these  eight 
would  not  be  twice  as  valuable  as  the  four 
which  we  have  now ;  still  less  would  these 
eight  be  four  times  as  valuable  as  the  two 
which  he  published  first.  No  history  is 
valuable  merely  as  a  record  of  facts ;  the 
chief  value  of  it  lies  in  the  interpretation 
of  fiicts,  and  Macaulay's  hbtory  had  this 
further  value,  that  it  exhibited  a  new 
mode  of  stating  them.    But'Maoaulay*s 


interpretation  of  English  history  is  really 
complete  in  the  first  two  volumes,  and 
his  style  is  perfectly  developed  in  the 
same  compass.  For  style,  the  remaining 
volumes  would  be  merely  a  repetition 
of  what  we  already  have  in  penection  ; 
and  for  interpretation  we  should  have 
elucidated,  in  new  scenes  and  characters, 
the  same  Whig  view  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, the  same  broad  survey  of  state 
policy,  the  same  ardent  patriotism,  the 
same  noble  tolerance.  Facts  are  mani- 
fold, but  principles  are  few  and  simple. 
Lord  Macaulay  might  have  gone  on  mul- 
tiplying his  facts  to  all  eternity ;  but  the 
principles  which  it  is  g^ven  to  one  man  in 
a  lifetime  to  seize  and  illustrate  are  limit- 
ed, and  we  can  not  help  feeling  that  in 
what  we  possess  of  this  great  author's 
work,  we  have  the  cream  of  his  mind  and 
the  fullness  of  his  power. 

Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  has  very  justly  divid- 
ed thinkers  into  three  classes — the  pro- 
found, the  comprehensive,  and  the  acute. 
Among  the  Germans  will  be  found  the 
best  examples  of  thinkers,  who  are  pro- 
found without  being  either  comprehensive 
or  acute.  The  French  afford  the  best  in- 
stances of  thinkers  who  are  acute,  but 
neither  comprehensive  nor  profound.  The 
comprehensive  thinkers  are  chiefly  Eng- 
lish, and  among  these  we  must  place  Lord 
Macaulay.  His  more  ardent  admirers 
speak  of  him  as  a  deep  thinker,  but  in 
these  days  any  man  is  said  to  be  deep  who 
is  original.  Macaulay  has  given  us  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  his  deptn  in  £is' criticism  of 
Lord  Bacon's  philosophy,  where  he  has 
missed  the  mark  so  completely  that  we 
begin  to  question  even  that  acuteness 
which  was  in  him  as  remarkable  as  his 
breadth  of  view.  He  never  advanced 
any  opinions  which  he  did  not  render 
plausible  by  felicity  of  illustration  and  a 
display  of  leaniing ;  but  in  point  of  fact, 
nothing  can  be  more  shallow  than  the  at- 
tempt to  disprove  the  value  of  the  Baco- 
nian logic  by  showing  that  unconsciously 
every  man  obeys  its  laws.  He,  for  example, 
takes  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  eaten 
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minced  pies  at  ChristmaB,  and  became  ill 
after  it.  The  man  proceeds  to  argne :  "  I 
ate  minced  pies  on  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day, and  I  was  kept  awake  by  indigestion 
all  night."  Here  is  one  step  in  the  argument- 
alive  process.  "  I  did  not  eat  any  Tues- 
day and  Friday,  and  I  was  quite  well" — 
there  is  another.  "  I  ate  very  sparingly  of 
them  on  Sunday,  and  was  very  slightly  in- 
disposed in  the  evening" — here  is  a  fact 
which  makes  the  case  still  clearer.  "  On 
Christmas-day,  I  almost  dined  on  them, 
and  was  so  ill  that  I  was  in  great  danger" 
— the  evidence  is  growing  to  a  point,  and 
when  the  patient  rejects  the  idea  that  it 
was  from  the  brandy  which  he  took  at 
the  same  time  that  he  suffered,  he  feels 
justified  in  arriving  at  the  grand  conclu- 
sion which  Bacon  terms  the  vindemiatio, 
that  minced  pies  do  not  agree  with  him. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  without  any 
assistance  from  Lord  Bacon,  we  are  all  act- 
ing on  the  inductive  principles  which  have 
been  associated  with  his  name.  The  ar- 
gument is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
impugns  the  value  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic,  because  people  made  their  deduc- 
tions long  before  Aristotle  was  bom,  and 
continue  to  do  so  without  ever  having 
heard  of  his  name.  The  objection  is  very 
much  as  if  one  should  deny  merit  to 
Harvey  because  the  blood  circulated  be- 
fore he  discovered  that  it  did,  or  to  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  because  we  moved  and  felt 
before  he  explained  the  nervous  system. 
The  merit  of  recognizing  a  process  of  rea- 
soning which  for  ages  had  been  overlook- 
ed by  the  philosophers,  of  analyzing  that 
process  in  all  its  details,  and  of  announc- 
ing that,  in  the  application  of  it,  we  were 
likely  to  make  greater  advances  in  know- 
ledge than  in  tbe  study  of  the  deductive 
Srocess,  was  surely  not  small ;  and  Lorjbf 
lacaulay  himself^  in  the  example  of  tK 
minced  pies,  represents  his  unconpcions 
reasons  as  leaping  to  a  conclusion  which 
might  have  been  erroneous,  before  he  had 
gone  through  an  adequate  induction.  ''It 
could  not  have  been  the  brandy  that 
caused  my  suffering,"  says  the  supposed 
logician,  "  for  I  have  been  taking  brandy 
all  my  life  without  any  bad  effects." 
There  was  yet  a  contingency  for  which 
the  rules  of  the  Baconian  logic  provided, 
but  which  had  not  been  foreseen  by  the 
utileamed  eater  of  minced  pies — the  pos- 
sibility of  illness  having  been  produced 
neither  by  the  brandy  nor  by  the  pies, 
bat  by  the  combination  of  the  two ;  and 


it  is  by  an  analysis  of  the  reasoning  pro- 
cess which  observed  and  would  provide 
against  such  an  oversight,  that  Bacon  con- 
feiTed  a  great  benefit  on  mankind.     If 
other  examples  were  necessary  to  show 
that  Macaulay  was  not  a  profound  thinker, 
we  might  refer  to  his  Essays  on  Milton 
and  on  Samuel  Johnson.    Some  may  be  in- 
clined to  put  the  former  out  of  account 
as  being  the  earliest  essay  contributed  'by 
him  to  the  Edinburgh  JReview.    But  tfaey 
show  the  character  of  his  thought   dis- 
tinctly, and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  republishing  his  Essays,  he  announced 
that  the  article  on  Milton  contained,  as 
fitr  as  expression  goes,  not  a  single  para- 
graph which  his  mature  judgment  conid 
approve  of,  while   he  claimed  no  indul- 
gence whatever  for  the  principles  which 
he  had  propounded.    These  principles,  at 
least  in  the  part  of  the  essay  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  criticism  of  the  poetry,  are 
as  shallow  and  false  as  they  can  well  be 
— ^as,  for  example,  when  he  declares  that 
poetry  is  a  sort  of  madness  which  it  re- 
quires a  certain  unsoundness  of  mind  to 
be  able  to  appreciate,  or  when  again  he 
follows  the  exploded  theory  of  Aristotle; 
in  classing  poetry  and  even  music  among 
the  imitative  arts.    So  in  the  article  on 
Johnson,  he  advanced  the  amazing  para- 
dox that  BoBwell  wrote  the  greatest  bio- 
graphy in  the  language,  indeed  in  any 
language  by  reason  of  the  littleness  of 
his  nature.  *  He  was  a  toady,  therefore  a 
great  biographer.    Mr.  Carlyle  very  just- 
ly observed  in  relation  to  such  a  theory : 
"Bad'  is    by  its  nature    negative,  and 
can  do  nothing.    Whatsoever  enables  ns 
to  do  any  thing  is  by  its  very  nature  good. 
Boswell  wrote  a  good  book,  because  he 
had  a  heart  and  an  eye  to  discern  wisdom, 
and  an  utterance  to  render  it  forth ;  be- 
cause of  his  free  insight,  his  lively  talent ; 
above  all,  of  his  love  and  childlike  open- 
mindness.      His  sneaking    sycophancies, 
his  greediness,  and  forwardness,  whatever 
was  bestial  and  earthly  in  him,  are  so 
many  blemishes  in  his  book,  which  still 
disturb  us  in  its  clearness — ^wholly  hin- 
drances, not  helps.     Towards  Johnson, 
however,  his  feelmg  was  not  sycophancy, 
which  is  the  lowest,  but  reverence,  which 
is  the  highest  of  human  feelings.  Neither 
James  Boswell's  good  book,  nor  any  other 
good  thing,  in  any  time  or  in  any  place, 
was,  is,  or  can  be  performed  by  any  nun 
in  virtue  of  his  badness,  but  always  and 
solely  in  spite  thcfreof."    We  at  once  §ee 
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the  sapeiior  depth  and  trathfulness  of 
Carlyle's  view,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
mast  he  remarked  that  he  does  not  satis- 
factorily account  for  what  Macaulay  dwells 
apon  as  the  most  noticeable  thing  in  Bos- 
well — ^that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  respect* 
ed,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Macaulaj 
boldly  accepts  that  fact ;  he  also  willingly 
accepts  the  other  fact  that  Boswell's  book 
is  an  uncommonly  good  book;  and  he 
puts  the  two  together  in  the  statement 
that  the  book  is  very  good,  because  the 
author  is  very  bad.  Carlvle,  on  the  other 
hand,  accepts  but  one  of  tne  facts,  namely, 
that  the  book  is  good,  and  argues  from  it 
with  invincible  faith  against  the  other 
fact  that  the  roan  is  to  be  despised.  In 
this  he  is  wrong  as  well  as  right.  As 
Macaulay  says,  we  despise  Boswell;  and  as 
Carlyle  says,  it  is  not  for  what  he  did.  It 
is  for  what  he  did  not ;  it  is  for  his  exdu- 
siveness.  He  worshiped  Johnson,  and 
we  do  not  object  to  that  worship.  We 
object  to  the  fact  that  he  was  incapable 
of  worshiping  more  than  Johnson,  that 
he  would  not  have  written  more  than  one 
biography,  that  he  was  limited  to  one 
man,  that  he  wanted  the  balance  which 
a  larger  heart,  and  sympathy  with  a 
larger  circle  of  friends  would  have  af- 
forded. 

We  have  ventured  to  speak  thus  freely 
of  Macaulay's  shortcomings,  in  the  belief 
that  indiscriminate  eulogy  is  not  of  much 
value,  and  that  our  historian  can  certainly 
afford  to  have  his  measure  accurately 
taken.  If  he  was  not  a  profound  thinker, 
he  was  no  nibbler  and  no  straggler.  He 
always  took  a  very  broad  survey  of  his 
subject ;  and  his  apprehension  was  in- 
tensely vivid,  so  vivid,  indeed,  that  state- 
ments which  in  other  hands  would  appear 
to  be  mere  commonplaces,  derive  from  the 
graces  of  his  diction  and  the  felicity  of  his 
illustrations  a  sort  of  fascination  which 
gives  them  an  air  of  perfect  novelty  and 
originality.  Take  the  Essay  on  Machia- 
volli,  for  example,  and  see  what  the  author 
has  made  of  the  very  ordinary  truism,  that 
circumstances  of  education  must  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  a  man's  guilt.  They 
that  know  the  right  and  do  the  wrong 
shall  be  beaten  with  double  stripes,  is  one 
most  authoritative  way  of  stating  this  old- 
world  truth.  How  Macaulay  has  brought 
this  to  bear  upon  Machiavelli,  and  shown 
that  he  is  to  be  judged  not  by  the  stand- 
ard of  absolute  morality,  but  by  the  code 
of  the  society  in  which  he  moved,  is  one 


of  the  most  marvelous  pieces  of  writing 
which  even  he  has  given  to  the  world. 
Every  statement  that  he  makes  is  palpa- 
ble as  day,  and  yet  startles  the  reader  as 
a  perfect  novelty.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
his  history  another  example  of  the  same 
wondrous  faculty  will  be  found.  We  refer 
to  the  passage  in  which  he  puts  in  a  good 
word  for  the  Church,  with  all  its  corrup- 
tions in  the  dark  ages.  The  power  then 
possessed  by  the  Church  would  in  our 
time  be  intolerable ;  and  Macaulay  makto 
the  very  obvious  remark  that  although 
the  extraordinary  power  of  the  priesthood 
in  an  age  of  good  government  would  be  a 
curse,  it  might  weU  be  a  positive  blessing 
in  an  age  of  bad  government — that  the 
recognition  even  in  this  degraded  form  of 
a  spiritual  and  moral  force  in  the  world 
was  a  boon  to  mankind  in  an  epoch  when 
brute  force  was  all  in  all,  and  the  people 
were  divided  into  but  two  classes  —  the 
beasts  of  burden  and  the  beasts  of  prey. 
He  makes  the  thing  appear  as  clear  as 
possible ;  and  we  wonder  at  ourselves  for 
not  having  previously  attached  equal  im- 

Eortance  to  the  principle — ^which  it  will 
e  observed  is  at  root  identical  with  the 
view  worked  out  in  relation  to  Machiavelli 
— ^that  differences  of  time  and  place  must 
make  a  corresponding  difference  in  our 
estimate  of  acts,  characters,  and  systems. 
This  very  simple  law  is  the  key  to  half 
Macaulay's  system  of  thought;  and  as 
David  slew  Goliath  with  two  small  peb- 
bles from  the  brook,  our  historian  slays 
his  giant  prejudices  with  very  ordinary 
weapons.  His  thought  in  this  respect  re- 
minds one  of  the  well-known  definition  of 
wit: 

**  Wit  is  but  reason  to  advantage  drest — 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne^er  so  well  ez- 
prest." 

He  gave  the  cream  of  the  common  wis- 
dom expressed  ih  language,  and  enforced 
with  illustrations  which  astonished  every 
one,  which  arrested  every  one,  which 
added  an  interest  to  the  most  neglected 
truths,  which  imparted  importance  to  the 
most  common  sayings,  and  which,  as  the 
philosopher  shows  us  a  miracle  and  a  mys- 
tery in  the  most  ordinary  occurrence, 
made  ^  marveL  and  a  novelty  of  opinions 
ij^at  had  passed  into  proverbs*  and  beliefs 
([mlf^l^ye ; as-, eld  as  th^  hiUs.  Perhaps 
the  Essay  which  displays,  the  greatest 
subtlety  of  thought  is  the  one  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  Qladstone'a  theory  of 
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Qinroh  and  State.  It  ig  written  with  in- 
oompai*able  ability.  Nothing  can  be  more 
happy  than  the  illustrations,  nothing  more 
convincing  than  his  demolition  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  But  observe  wherein  pre- 
cisely it  is  that  his  power  consists.  It  is 
the  power  of  attack.  He  has  a  theory  to 
expose,  and  a  counter  theory  to  defend ; 
and  the  whole  art  of  his  exposition  lies  in 
the  invention  of  analogies  showing  the 
absurdity  of  the  former  and  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  latter.  His  success  was  so 
great,  that  we  believe  he'  eventually  con- 
verted Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  Give  him 
a  position  to  defend,  and  no  man  could 
equal  him  in  the  art  of  marshaling  the  ar- 
guments for  or  against  In  this  respect 
what  could  surpass  the  art  with  which,  in 
the  Memoir  of  Warren  Hastings,  he  iden- 
tifies Sir  Philip  Francis  with  Junius  ?  His 
power  is  that  of  statement.  Give  him  a 
case,  and  be  will  state  it  with  a  force  and 
clearness  which  are  unrivaled.  His  power 
is  thus  essentially  that  of  the  historian. 
He  records ;  and,  in  the  mere  act  of  re- 
cording, he  convinces  his  reader. 

It  was  less  by  the  power  of  thought 
than  by  the  unconscious  force  of  a  manly 
nature,  of  generous  impulses,  and  of  a  re- 
ligious education,  that  Lord  Macaulay 
took  his  line.  People  speak  of  him  as  cold 
and  critical.  It  has  even  been  said  that 
he  wanted  heart.  Such  accusations  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  a  complete  caricature  of 
the  man.  Those  are  much  nearer  the 
truth  who  complain  of  him  as  being  a  hot- 
headed party-man,  though  we  can  not  in- 
dorse even  this  accusation.  That  a  bias 
will  be  found  in  Lord  Macaulay's  writmgs, 
we  frankly  admit ;  but  it  is  a  bias  such  as 
no  man  with  a  heart  beating  in  his  bosom 
is  entirely  free  from.  Macaulay  had  a 
heart,  and,  in  consequence,  he  was  a  good 
hater  and  a  fervent  admirer.  There  is 
fervor  in  all  his  writings.  What  can  be 
more  ardent  than  that  glowing  account  of 
the  Puritans  in  the  Essay  on  Milton  ?  The 
man  whose  heart  does  not  bum  within 
him  as  he  reads  Macaulay  must  be  cold 
indeed.  If  any  one  doubts  his  passion, 
read  the  Xay«  of  the  Moundheada  in  that 
periodical  to  which  his  earliest  effusions 
were  contributed.  Who,  for  example, 
can  read  this  account  of  Kaseby  Fight 
unmoved  ? 

"  And,  hark !  like  the  roar  of  the  billows  on  the 
shore, 
The  cry  of  battle  rises  along  their  charging 
line: 


For  God— for  the  cause-— for  the  CHiurBli-4br 

the  laws — 
For  Charles,  King  of  England,  and  Rnpert 
of  the  Rhine. 

"  The  furious  German  comes,  with  his  clarion 
and  his  drums, 
His  battles  of  Alsatia  and  pages  of  White- 
hall; 
They  are  barsting  on  our  flanks — ^grasp  your 
pikes — close  your  ranks, 
For  Kupert  never  comes  but  to  conquer  or 
to&ll. 

"  They  are  here— they  rush  on — ^wo  are  broken 
— ^wc  are  gone — 
Our  left  is  borne  before  them  like  stubble 
on  the  blast 
0  Lord  I  put  forth  thy  might  I    0  Lord  1  de- 
fend the  right ! 
Stand  back  to  back,  in  God^s  name,  and 
fight  it  to  the  last  I 

"  Stout  Skippon  hath  a  wound — ^the  center  hath 
given  ground — 
Hark!  hark!  what  means  that  trampling  of 
horsemen  in  our  rear  ? 
Whose  banner  do  I  see,  boys  ?    *Tis  he,  thank 
God  I  'tis  he,  boysl 
Cheer  up  another  minute,  brave  Olircr  is 
here. 

**  Their  heads  all  stooping  low,  their  points  all 
in  a  row, 
Like  a  whirlwind  on  the  seas,  like  a  deluge 
on  the  dykes, 
Our  cuirassiers  have  burst  on  the  ranks  of  the 
accurst, 
And  at  a  shock  have  scattered  the  forest  of 
the  pikes. 

"  Fast,  fast  the  gallants  ride,  in  some  safe  nook 
to  hide 
Their  coward  heads  predestined  to  rot  on 
Temple-bar ; 
And  he  turns,  he  flies,  shame  to  those  cruel 
eyes 
That  bore  to  look  on  torture,  but  dared  not 
look  on  war. 

'^Hol  comrades,  scour  the  plain,  but  ere  ye 
strip  the  slain. 
First  give  another  stab  to  make  your  quest 
secure ; 
Then  shake  from  sleeves  and  pockets  the 
broad  pieces  and  lockets, 
The  tokens  of  the  wanton,  the  plunder  of 
the  poor. 

**  Fools  I  your  doubtlets  shone  with  gold,  and 
your  hearts  were  gay  and  bold, 
When  ye  kissed  your  lily  hands  to  your 
lemans  to-day ; 
But  to-morrow  shall  the  fox,  from  her  cham- 
bers in  the  rocks, 
Send  forth  her  tawny  cubs  to  howl  above 
the  prey. 
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^'Whtre  bo  their  tongoci  that  late  mocked  at 
hearen  and  hell  and  fiite, 
And  the  fingere  that  onee  were  so  bosjr  with 
their  bUdefi? 
Their  perfumed  satin  clothes,  their  catches, 
and  their  oaths, 
Their  stage-plays  and  their  sonnets,  their 
diamonds  and  their  spades? 

**  Down  1  down  I  foreyer  down  I  with  the  miter 
and  the  crown  I 
With  the  Belial  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Mammon  of  the  Pope  I 
There  is  woe  in  Oxford  Halls  I    There  is  wail 
in  Durham  stalls, 
The  Jesuit  smites  his  bosom,  the  Bishop 
rends  his  cope. 

**  And  she  of  the  Seven  Hills  shall  mourn  her 
children's  ills, 
And  tremble  when  she  thinks  of  the  edge 
of  England's  sword ; 
And  the  kings  of  earth  in  fear  shail  tremble 
when  they  hear 
What  the  hand  of  God  hath  wrought  for 
the  Houses  and  the  Word." 

In  the  Lays  of  the  League,  and  of  An- 
cient Rome,  we  have  more  of  the  same 
strong  passion,  and  we  do  not  think  that 
we  are  moved  by  overweening  partiality 
for  our  opinions  and  for  the  antecedents 
that  we  admire  most,  when  we  say  that 
for  a  man  of  Macaulay's  taste,  education, 
and  mental  habits,  to  speak  as  he  did  of 
the  Puritans,  there  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary a  strong,  impassioned  nature,  alive  to 
the  highest  mfluences,  awake  to  the  finest 
music  of  humanity.  The  Ironsides  and 
Paadm-singers  had  their  rough,  forbidding 
exterior.  To  a  man  of  Macanlay's  accom- 
plishments and  exquisite  sense  of  the  lu- 
dicrous, the  contempt  of  learning  and  nat- 
ural graces  which  ttie  Puritans  professed, 
their  little  peculiarities  and  angularities 
were  sufficiently  distasteful.  And  in  point 
of  fact,  he  has  ridiculed  these  unsparinglv. 
He  has  jested  about  the  whites  of  their 
eyes,  about  their  nasal  twang,  about  their 
queer  names ;  and  in  one  passage,  which 
we  pardon  for  the  sense  of  humor  dis- 
played in  it,  our  readers  may  remember 
that  he  describes  the  pleasure  which  the 
populace  took  in  bear-baiting,  then  dwells 
for  a  moment  on  the  opposition  to  such 
cruel  spoit  which  the  Puritans  gave,  and 
finishes  off  with  the  rattling  statement 
that,  in  point  of  &ct,  the  Puritans,  in  their 
opposition  to  the  fun,  managed  to  secure 
the  double  pleasure  of  at  once  baiting  the 
bear,  and  baiting  the  populace.  It  seems 
to  us  that  when  a  man  who  could  be  so 
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amuited  and  refmlsed  b^  whatever  was 
deficient  or  extravagant  m  the  demeanor 
of  the  Pmitans,  nevertheless  took  their 
side  with  all  his  heart,  and  advocated 
their  cause  with  a  wisdom  and  eloonence 
which  convinced  the  sober,  and  silenc^ 
the  flippant,  he  must  have  had  a  sympa- 
thetic nature,  he  must  have  had  a  warm 
heart.  Those  who  judge  him  differently, 
must  have  been  deceived  by  the  severity 
of  the  chastisement  which  he  bestowed  on 
vice  and  pretenuon.  They  can  not  have 
observed  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the 
most  genial  natures  to  be  good  haters. 
Why  uiould  they  not  hate  ?  Is  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  love  well  without  hatmg 
well  ?  What  can  be  more  withering  than 
the  scorn  with  which  Macaulay  describes 
the  meny  monarch  who  was  crowned  in 
his  youth  with  the  Covenant  in  his  hai^d, 
and  died  at  last  with  the  Host  sticking  in 
Ins  throat !  Can  any  thing  be  more  crusb> 
ing  than  his  denunciation  of  that  Court 
which,  in  the  intensity  of  its  selfishness, 
had  reduced  the  ten  commandments  to 
two,  bidding  us  to  hate  our  neighbor,  and 
to  love  our  neighbor's  wife?  But  who 
will  accuse  Macaulay  seriously  because  he 
hated  wrong,  and  scorned  falsehood  ?  He 
was  not  a  man  who  loved  to  show  the  finer 
feelings  of  his  heart ;  and  yet  one  fiict  may 
be  related  of  his  private  life  which  clear- 
ly indicates  the  man.  Able  to  leave  to 
his  heirs  personal  property  to  the  extent 
of  £80,000,  he  evidently  enjoyed  a  consid- 
erable income.  Those  who  knew  him 
best  declare  that  he  gave  away  annually 
in  kindnesses  and  charities  more  than  a 
fourth  and  nearly  a  third  of  his  income. 
The  jgeneral  public  knew  nothing  of  his 
bene&ctions;  he  was  not  the  man  to  wear 
his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  and  to  expose 
what  he  regarded  as  sacred.  He  was  a 
proud  but  not  a  vain  man,  and  sometimes 
did  himself  an  injustice  firom  his  determi- 
nation to  let  his  character  stand  on  its 
own  merits,  and  to  leave  his  acts  unde- 
fended from  the  assaults  of  the  enemy. 
One  instance  of  this  we  have  in  the 
Windsor  Castle  business.  He  dated  a 
letter  written  to  some  of  his  Edinburffh 
constituents,  from  Windsor  Castle,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Whigs  bemg  first  called 
upon  to  form  a  Government  to  replace 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Their  attempt 
to  form  a  Government  was  abortive,  and 
great  was  the  ridicule  poured  upon  what 
seemed  to  be  Macaulay's  vanitv  in  dating 
hb  letter  from  a  region  in  which  his  party 
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had  not  yet  a  secare  foothold.  This  little 
display  of  apparent  weakness  did  more  to 
undermine  his  anthority  in  Edinburgh 
than  all  his  invective  against  the  bray  of 
Exeter  Hall,  and  all  his  tenderness  for  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Thackeray  defends 
Macaulay  on  the  ground  that  Windsor 
Castle  was  not  too  great  a  palace  for  so 
great  a  man,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to 
date  his  letters  from  the  proudest  castle 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  is  no  doubt 
right,  but  there  was  another  defense  of 
!3&caulay's  conduct  which  was  the  simple 
truth,  but  which  he  himself  was  undoubt- 
edly too  proud  to  put  forth  in  his  own 
behalf.  It  is  this :  that  writing  in  Wind- 
sor Castle,  he  would  naturally  use  the 
paper  which  he  found  there;  that  this 
paper  is  stamped  at  the  top  of  the  page  in 
the  same  way  as  almost  all  note-paper  is 
now  stamped  with  some  device,  of  with 
the  writer's  address ;  that  the  stamp  con- 
sists of  the  Royal  arms  and  of  the  words, 
"  Windsor  Castle,"  and  that  therefore  the 
historian's  letter  necessarily,  and  without 
any  contrivance  of  his,  bore  the  obnoxious 
address,  and  laid  him  open  to  the  taunts 
of  petty  assailants.  He  was  not  going  to 
reply  to  their  jibes.  He  never-  spoke  of 
himself  if  he  could  help  it.  He  is  never 
personal.  And  this  dislike  of  obtruding 
nimself  into  his  writings  gave  readers  the 
idea  that  he  was  cold  and  statuesque.  It 
was  simply  his  art.  It  was  the  old  mas- 
terlv  art  of  forgetting  one's  self  in  one's 
subject.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not 
chosen  to  republish  some  of  his  earlier 
speeches,  dehvered  before  he  entered 
Parliament,  and  then  it  would  be  seen 
how  passionately  he  could  feel,  and  with 
what  oratorical  rage  he  could  speak.  In 
expressing  this  regret,  we  are  thinking 
especially  of  one  red-hot  speech  on  the 
West-India  planters,  in  which,  with  an 
ardor  which  might  be  even  said  to  have 
lost  itself  in  the  fury  of  intemperance,  he 
declared  that  their  tender  mercies  were 
more  cruel  than  the  cruelties  of  Claver- 
honse,  that  their  little  finsers  were  thick- 
er than  the  loins  of  Alva,  that  Robespierre 
chastised  with  whips,  but  that  they  chas- 
tised with  scorpions.  The  man  who  could 
speak  in  this  way  was  evidently  following 
the  promptings  of  a  generous  nature  ;  and 
what  his  heart  prompted,  reason  justified 
and  controlled. 

In  a  letter  which  every  body  must  have 
read,  Lord  Brougham  advised  Macaulay 
to  acquire  at  any  cost  the  power  of  speak- 


ing readily.  It  is  an  advice  which  should 
perhaps  have  been  propounded  with  the 
caution  used  by  Mrs.  Griasse  in  directing 
her  readers  how  to  dress  a  hare ;  first, 
catch  it.  How  are  you  to  speak  easily 
and  rapidly,  if  you  have  nothing  to  say. 
Macaulav,  however,  had  no  lack  of  ideas, 
and  to  nim  the  advice  was  appropriate. 
If  ever  he  found  himself  in  want  of  an^ 
idea,  his  memory  could  supply  him  with  a 
fact ;  and  he  poured  forth  with  a  vehe- 
mence which  drew  from  Sydney  Smith 
the  wish  that  amid  so  much  brilliant 
eloquence  we  had  a  few  brilliant  flashes 
of  silence.  He  delighted  in  filling  his 
page  with  facts,  and  he  brought  forward 
fact  after  fact  which  nobody  knew,  or 
which  every  body  had  forgotten,  with  the 
constant  formula  that  it  was  absurd  to 
repeat  such  things  to  the  reader,  for  any 
boy  of  the  fourth  form  at  Eaton  would 
deserve  a  flogging  if  he  were  ignorant  of 
them.  It  was  with  the  same  delight  in 
the  affluence  of  his  knowledge,  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  stating  a  ract  not  ex- 
plicitly, but  allusively— of  putting  it  in  a 
form  which  would  imply  a  good  deal,  and 
would  not  all  at  once  be  obvious  to  every 
reader.  We  open  his  Essays  at  random, 
for  example,  and  find  a  statement  to  the 
efifect,  that  recently  two  men  had  died 
who,  at  a  time  of  life  at  which  many  peo- 
ple have  hardly  completed  their  educa- 
tion, had  raised  themselves  each  in  his 
own  department  to  the  hight  of  glory. 
Who  are  these  two  ?  "  One  of  them  died 
at  Longwood ;  the  other  at  MissolonghL" 
If  every  Englishman- could  easily  identify 
the  latter  with  Byron,  how  many  would 
be  able,  on  the  instant,  to  identify  the 
former  with  Napoleon  ?  In  the  Essay  on 
Clive,  Macaulay  says,  in  his  usual  style : 
"  Every  schoolboy  knows  who  imprisoned 
Montezuma,  and  who  strangled  Atahu- 
alpa."  This  schoolboy  is  rather  a  mythi- 
cal personage,  but  a  critic  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  he  is  introduced  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  covering  and  excusing 
the  mention  of  a  few  sounding  names, 
Macaulay  having  the  Miltonic  taste  for 
words,  and  loving  nothing  so  much  as  a 
sentence  in  which  a  number  of  mysterious 
syllables  tickle  the  ear  without  conveying 
much  sense  to  the  mind.  So  he  goes  on 
to  say :  ^^  But  we  doubt  whether  one  in 
ten,  even  among  English  gentlemen  of 
highly  cultivated  minds,  can  tell  who  won 
the  battle  of  Buxar,  who  perpetrated  the 
massacre  of  Patna,  whether  Sujah  Dowlah 
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ruled  in  Oude  or  in  Travancore,  or  whether 
Holkar  was  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mussulman." 
The  influence  of  such  a  sentence  upon  the 
unconscious  reader  is  far  beyond  its 
merits ;  it  rings  in  one's  ears  lon^  after 
we  have  exhausted  and  dismissea  from 
oar  minds  the  meaning  which  it  conveys. 
Its  effect  is  precisely  that  of  the  word 
**  Mesopotamia,"  uttered  by  Whitefield. 
^'  Dinna  ye  mind  that  gran'  word  Mesopa- 
tamia?"  sdd  the  poor  old  woman,  who 
remembered  nothing  else  of  the  sermon ; 
and  it  may  be  recollected  that  on  one 
occadon  O'Connell  discomfited  an  old  wo- 
man notorious  for  her  resources  in  the  art 
of  vituperation,  by  calling  her  in  return 
for  her  scurrilous  epithets,  a  parallelogram, 
a  hypothenuse,  a  trapezium,  a  tangent,  a 
parabola,  an  ellipse,  Macaulay's  amaring 
mnemonic  powers  helped  him  greatly  in 
this  respect.  He  could  quote  to  any  ex- 
tent. Hannah  More,  in  letters  published 
the  other  day,  describes  him,  when  a  mere 
boy,  reciting  the  whole  of  Heber's  poem 
on  Palestine  at  a  moment's  notice,  while 
sitting  over  his  breakfast.  Numerous 
anecdotes  might  be  told  of  similar  readi- 
ness. We  give  but  one,  which  relates  to 
a  gathering,  at  which  Lady  Morgan  and 
liord  Carlisle  were  present,  about  the 
time  when  the  houses  fell  in  thb  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  making  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  London.  This  accident  became 
the  subject  of  conversation  in  the  partv  to 
'vidiich  we  refer,  and  immediately  after- 
wards Lady  Morgan,  who  was  too  free  in 
her  opinions,  began  to  give  ample  expres- 
sion to  her  skeptical  tendencies.  Macau- 
lay  at  once  turned  round  to  Lord  Carlisle, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  the  couplet  which 
18  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Descrip* 
Hon  of  London: 

**Here  fiiUing  houses  thunder  on  your  head,  - 
And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead." 

How  many  readers  in  a  thousand  are  ac- 
quainted with  that  satire?  How  many 
that  have  looked  into  it  remember  a  sin- 
gle line  of  it?  In  Macaulay's  way  of 
stating  the  case,  it  is  a  satire  which  every 
iichoolboy  ought  to  know  by  heart.  In 
Macaulay,  the  extraordinary  memory  was 
asserted  by  an  extraordinary  imagination. 
The  two  faculties  are  sometimes  sepsr 
rated ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  where  the 
one  is  strong  the  other  must  be  weak. 
He  who  can  Tbring  them  into  harmony  — 
he  who  can  remember  through  the  imagi- 
nation  —  will  have  always  immense  re- 


sources. In  point  of  fact,  most  persons 
do  remember  through  the  imagination. 
They  remember,  for  example^  a  particular 
sentence  by  calling  up  in  the  mind's  eye 
an  idea  of  what  the  page  in  which  it 
occurs  is  like.  The  poet  tells  us  that 
impressions  made  upon  ua  through  the 
eye  are  the  most  forcible  of  any ;  and  the 
way  of  epitomizing  the  greatest  number 
of  facts,  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in  the  smallest 
compass,  is  by  collecting  them  into  a  pic- 
ture. What  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
Macaulaj's  descriptions?  Take  this  as 
descriptive  of  the  scorn  exhibited  by  the 
appearance  of  Sextus  Tarquinius : 

"  A  yell  that  rent  the  firmament 

From  all  the  town  arose. 
On  the  housetops  was  no  woman 

But  spat  towards  him  and  hissed — 
No  child  but  screamed  out  curses, 

And  shook  its  litUe  fist" 

Can  any  thing  be  more  suggestive  than 
the  fbllowing,  which  relates  to  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  Re^Uus,  where  the  great 
battle  was  fought  ? 

"  The  fisher  baits  his  sngle, 
The  hunter  twangs  ms  bow — 
Little  they  think  on  those  strong  limbs 
That  molder  deep  below. 

"  Little  they  think  how  sternly 
That  day  the  trumpets  pealed, 
How  in  the  slippery  swamps  of  blood 
Warrior  ana  war-horse  reeled — 

^^How  wolves  eame  with  fierce  gcUlop, 
And  erofM  on  eo^ger  wingB^ 
To  tear  thefieeh  of  captaine. 
And  pick  the  eyee  of  hings,^ 

But  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  Macaulay,  with  all  his  powers 
of  memory,  is  strictly  accurate.  And  it 
iias  even  been  suggested  that  he  sacrificed 
truth  to  his  passion  for  pictorial  effect. 
Consciously  we  do  not  believe  that  he 
erred  in  tms  way ;  and  if  inaccuracies  are 
to  be  be  found  in  his  work,  most  of  them 
can  easily  be  corrected.  He  made  Wil- 
liam too  bright,  it  has  been  said ;  he  made 
Marlborough  too  dark;  he  caricatured 
Scotland ;  he  libeled  William  Penn ;  he 
depreciated  the  English  clergy  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  number  of  these 
instances  are  brought  forward ;  and  then 
the  conclusion  is  arawn  that  his  work  is 
unreliable — ^that  it  majr  be  very  amusing, 
but  that  it  is  not  the  history  of  England, 
Now  we  are  not  going  to  defend  his  inac- 
curacies, though  there  are  much  fewer  than 
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are  commonly  supposed.  But,  granting 
tbat  they  exist,  we  nave  to  point  out  that 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  general 
merits  of  the  history.  Those  who  take 
the  most  serious  objection  to  paiticular 
facts  are  content  to  do  homage  to  the 
work  as  a  whole.  Here  and  there  a  face 
may  not  be  correctly  rendered  —  a  hand 
may  be  out  of  drawing — and  the  cut  of  a 
coat  may  not  be  quite  in  the  fashion ;  but 
the  picture,  as  a  whole,  is  a  faithful  one, 
and  can  not  be  surpassed.  Nobody  pre- 
sumes to  question  the  general  view  which 
the  historian  has  given  of  English  a&irs. 
It  is  the  correct  view ;  and  most  of  the 
inaccuracies  which  are  laid  to  his  charge 
have  reference  to  those  details  which 
scarcely  belong  to  history,  and  which  he 
has  even  been  blamed  for  introducing  into 
the  stately  compositions  inspired  by  the 
historic  muse.  Moreover,  whatever  slips 
he  has  made  admit  of  easy  correction. 
Compare  Macaulay  with  Hume  or  with 
Gibbon.  Every  body  knows  the  spirit  in 
which  the  latter  historians  narrated  the 
events  that  engaged  their  attention. 
What  antidote  is  there  for  the  sneers  — 
the  covert  sneera  and  sly  inuendoes  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  ?  Some  have 
even  been  unwilling  to  place  their  histo- 
ries into  the  hands  of  the  young.  If  Ma- 
caulay now  and  then  gives  a  &be  &ct,  he 


does  not  give  what  is  fiir  worse — &l8e 
principles ;  and  we  feel  that  he  is  at  all 
times  a  perfectly  safe  companion,  who  has 
left  no  hne  which,  dving,  he  could  wish  to 
blot.  Therefore,  when  we  hear  it  stated, 
that  Macaulay,  whatever  he  has  done, 
however  able  his  work,  however  glorious 
his  writing,  has  at  least  not  written  a 
work  whi<m  in  any  strict  sense  deserves 
to  be  called  the  history  of  England — ^that 
he  may  be  a  historical  novelist,  but  that 
he  certainly  is  not  a  faithful  historian — ^we 
beg  to  point  out  to  the  Humes  and  Gib* 
bons  of  the  past,  and  ask  whether  his 
truthfulness  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
them,  and  whether  his  infidelities  are  not 
infinitely  less  than  theirs  ?  It  has  been 
the  fasmon  to  pick  flaws  in  all  histories, 
from  that  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Maeau- 
lay,  and  to  represent  the  historian  who 
invents  a  new  mode  of  stating  facts  as  a 
mere  romancer.  These  accusations  will 
soon  be  forgotten ;  and  we  shall  see  only 
the  perfect  honesty  of  the  man,  the  briU 
liant,  but  it  roapr  be  &llible,  art  of  the 
writer — the  sobriety  and  soundness  of  the 
thinker.  Macaulay's  detractors  may  rest 
assured  that,  come  what  will,  when  the 
names  of  the  historians  of  England  are 
mentioned,  he  will  be  found  in  the  very 
front  rank* 
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RELIGIOUS   ASPECTS   OF  MR.   TENNYSON'S   POETRY. 


Lf  a  recent  analysis  of  the  first  volume 
of  M.  Hugo's  Legend  of  the  Ages^  in  this 
Magazine,  its  writer  commenced  by  some 
outlmcs  of  a  comparison  between  the 
French  poet  and  the  illustrious  author  of 
the  Idylls.  One  of  the  most  elegant  cri- 
tics of  France  has  lately  produced  an  elab- 
orate poetic  portrait  of  Mr.  Tennyson, 
whose  features  suggest  a  conclusion  very 
different  from  that  which  was  drawn  in 
the  article  just  mentioned.  M.  Emile 
Montegut's  article  upon  Alfred  Tennyson, 
read  in  conjunction  with  his  etude  upon 
Victor  Hugo,  would  unquestionably  im- 


ply that  Mr.  Tennyson  is  but  the  clever 
and  elegant  versifier  of  the  extremest 
English  dandyism,  while  the  author  of 
the  Legende  is  the  poet  of  passion,  of 
thought  and  of  humanity. 

To  M.  Emile  Mont^gut  we  are  certain- 
ly indebted  for  one  or  two  extremely 
tine  and  judicious  remarks.  That  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's genius  on  its  epic  side  has  a 
predilection  not  so  much  for  heroism  in 
action  as  for  heroism  in  reverie^  is  a  just 
and  luminous  observation.  It  thi'ows 
light  upon  the  superb  fragment  of  UlysaeSy 
soliloquizing  by  the  glimmering  sea.    It 
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explains  Arthur,  wounded  to  death,  phi- 
losophizing upon  the  future ;  and  Arthur, 
with  his  fair  ideal  shattered  to  pieces,  like 
a  vase,  in  the  halls  of  Camelot,  standing 
in  his  proud,  serene  sorrow  over  his 
guilty  queen.  Arthur  ever  represented 
as  having  acted,  or  heing  about  to  act, 
never  in  action.  Less  profound,  but  even 
more  subtle  and  original,  is  the  criticism 
upon  those  well-known  poems  which  stand 
nearly  at  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  first  volume.  Tennyson,  M. 
Montegut  observes,  paints  woman  not  as 
a  whole,  but  in- details.  He  seizes  some 
delicate  play  of  expression,  some  passing 
glance,  some  evanescent  work  of  light 
and  shadow  upon  a  golden  curl,  some 
bend  of  the  neck,  some  attitude  of  beauty. 
This  merit  he  owes  in  some  degree  to  his 
models.  English  beauty  is  the  least  clas- 
sical and  most  romantic  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  that  which  owes  the  most  to 
these  fugitive  details.  These  ladies,  the 
French  critic  elegantly  says,  are  "  all 
smiles,  all  melancholy,  or  all  caprice; 
Claribel  is  a  shadow ;  Lilian,  a  peal  of 
laughter ;  Mariana,  a  melancholy  look ; 
Lsabel,  an  attitude.*' 

With  these  exceptions,  M.  Emile  Mon- 
tegut's  essay  is  but  one  long  and  eloquent 
fallacy.  He  places  Tennyson  upon  a  lev- 
el with  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley,  in  that 
unreality  of  tone  and  sentiment  which 
puts  the  mind  in  a  painful  collision  with 
the  factual  world  around  it,  akin  to  the 
impression  produced  by  the  first  draught 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  which  proves 
to  us  that  all  our  knowledge  is  relative, 
not  absolute ;  of  the  phenomenal,  not  of 
the  real.  Yet  the  very  juxtaposition  of 
names  implies  a  fundamental  oversight. 
What  has  Tennyson  in  common  with 
those  characteristics  of  the  other  three, 
which  leave  a  morbid  intoxication,  deli- 
cious while  it  lasts,  as  the  fantastic  dreams 
of  opium,  but  as  pidnful  in  its  after  ef 
fects  ?  Shelley  simply  pours  forth  a  flood 
of  beauty.  The  "  light  of  laughing  flow- 
ers^ (to  use  his  own  beautiful  expression) 
which  he  "  spreads  along  the  grass,'*  is 
purposeless  as  the  blaze  of  crocuses,  or 
soft  clouds  of  anemones,  in  the  woods  of 
spring.  He  has  only  three  moods.  He 
is  absorbed  into  nature,  floating  with  the 
cloud,  soaring  with  the  skylark,  blowing 
with  the  flower,  drinking  in  at  every  pore 
the  silent  influences  around.  Presently 
tliis  works  in  his  veins  like  wine,  and  a 
wild  and  desperate  love — running  up  the 


gamut  from  sensuality  to  anguish — ^wails 
out  in  despair,  and  a  great  olack  cloud 
called  Death  muffles  up  all  the  stars,  and 
the  song  sobs  away  endlessly  into  the 
darkness.  And  at  times  a  third  string  id 
struck.  The  eagle  and  the  serpent  wrestle 
in  the  air.  The  sea  swarms  with  fleets. 
Armies  tramp  along  the  land.  Prome- 
theus is  nailed  to  the  rock  by  an  unjust 
though  almji^hty  decree.  Dark,  hideous 
forms  steal  forth,  incest,  murder,  tyranny, 
superstition,  wrong.  And  a  wild  song 
hurtles  through  the  darkness,  agiunst 
laws,  priests,  judges,  kings,  God  himself. 
Keats,  too,  is  the  idolater  of  beauty,  or 
rather  enjoyment  for  its  own  sake.  How 
he  revels  over  those  fruits  and  cates  in 
St.  Agnes'^  Eve,  Read  his  letters.  Ob- 
sei've  how  in  one  he  dwells  upon  that 
peach,  ''like  a  great  beatified  straw- 
berry," and  analyzes  every  shade  of  grati- 
fied sensation.  It  is  in  a  small  way  the 
spirit  of  his  poetry. 

Beauty  for  beauty's  sake — ^not  moral 
beauty — is  his  motto.  Finally,  Byron, 
with  his  narrow,  one-stringed  violin  of 
passion.  He  is  the  very  promulgator  of 
that  fatal  ethical  lie,  that  the  intensity  of 
emotion  sanctifies  its  object.  Incest  then 
becomes  poetical.  The  fetid  stench  of 
passion's  expiring  embers  must  be  fed 
with  the  most  precious  eems  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Sunsets  must  ^orify,  and  oceans 
sing  to,  an  elderly  scamp  in  Childe 
Harold.  The  summer  nights  of  Italy, 
and  the  blue  depths  of  the  Grecian  waves 
are  defiled  up  to  their  host  of  stars,  and 
down  to  their  golden  sands,  by  the  trium- 
phant young  blackguard  who  is  the  hero 
of  Don  Juan,  Here,  then,  we  have  Shel- 
ley the  idolater  of  nature;  Keats  the 
idolater  of  beauty ;  Byron,  the  idolater  of 
passion ;  Byron  immoral ;  Keats  tinmond  \ 
ohelley  onftmoral ;  or,  if  we  had  some 
other  prefix,  like  a  Greek  derivative,  to 
express  the  absolute  negative  of  the  re- 
ceived moral  principles  that  govern  the 
world.  When  a  man  breathes  the  same 
air  with  any  of  the  three  he  is  intoxi- 
cated with  scents  and  colors.  When  he 
reels  outside  the  chamber,  he  feels  with  a 
sigh  at  first  that  he  has  been  under  a  de- 
lusion. Their  world  and  their  heaven  are 
not  as  God's  world  and  as  God's  heaven. 
But  why  are  these  poets  (firom  one  of 
whom,  however,  he  may  nave  imbibed 
that  luxury  of  beauty  which  he  occasion- 
ally exhibits)  working 

^  Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim,** 
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to  be  eotnpared  to  Tennyson?  Some 
"  wild  and  wandering  cries" — some  "  con- 
fessions of  a  wasted  youth"  may,  no 
doubt,  be  heard  in  that  stately  temple. 
Possibly,  in  eariier  years,  the  poet's  voice 
may  have  sounded  nonchalant  and  dreamy. 
We  can  picture  him  to  ourselvei?  wrapped 
in  indolent  musings,  while 

"  Heavily  droops  the  hollyhock — 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily." 

But  his  increasing  years  have  run  with  an 
increasing  purpose.  The  spirit  of  modem 
philosophy,  both  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal, has  passed  mto  his  mind.  He  has 
learned  to  catch  the  passionate  expres- 
sion on  the  face  of  all  science.  He  has 
felt  the  pulse  of  the  ages.  He  has  sor- 
rowed and  examined  his  own  heart. 
Above  all,  the  circle  of  morality  has  found 
its  center  in  Christ  our  Lord.  Yet  the 
impression  produced  by  the  most  delibe- 
rately and  deeply  moral  of  all  our  poets 
is  (M.  Montegut  being  judge)  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  is  left  by  those  three 
who  are  most  destitute  of  all  moral  pur- 
pose. 

But  the  French  critic  is  not  content 
with  this  general  and  sweeping  assertion. 
He  descends  to  particulars.  Mr.  Tenny- 
son, it  seems,  is  too  mild  and  too  ethereal 
for  him.  He  represents  the  world  too 
much  as  the  Donatists  represented  the 
visible  Church — ^a  rose  witnout  a  thorn,  a 
robe  without  a  stain,  an  ark  without  a 
Ham,  wheat  without  tares.  '^It  is  not 
he,**  exclaims  M.  Montegut,  "  who  will 
ever  make  you  dream  that  there  are  liars 
and  fools  in  the  world."  Inconceivable 
criticism!  More  than  most  even  of  his 
sensitive  tribe  has  Mr.  Tennyson  hated 
the  wolf  s black  jaw  and  the  dull  hoof  of 
the  ass.  There  is  a  perfect  museum  of  the 
genua  fool  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  writings. 
There  is  the  fool  critic,  who  vexes  tne 
enchanted  garden  of  the  poet's  mind 
with  his  shauow  wit,  and  withers  its  green 
leaves.  There  is  the  fool  metaphysician, 
with  dead,  lack-lustre  eye,  clenching 
rounded  periods,  who  '^  keeps  aloof  in 
impotence  of  fancied  power."  There  is 
the  fool  preacher  pounding  the  pulpit  on 
God's  good  Sabbath,  and  shrielring  out 
"  Anti-Babylonianisms."  There  is  the 
fool  lordling  in  Maude.  There  are  the 
knaves  whom,  the  IHrpe  seems  to  tell 
us,  it  will  be  one  of  the  blessings  of  rest- 
ing under  the  eglantine  to  be  troubled 
with  no  more.    There  is  the  false  Vivian. 


There  is  the  treachetx)us*eyed  lady  in  the 
Princess.  There  is  the  canting  knave  in 
Sea  Dreams  who  drops 

**  The  too  rough  H  in  hell  and  heaven." 

The  Idylls  form  a  chamber  strewn  with 
broken  ideals.  What  is  its  very  consumma- 
tion but  the  bursting  in  of  reality  upon 
Arthur's  fancy  of  a  peiiect  world  within 
the  world?  Knavery  and  folly  have 
snieared  the  cloth  upon  the  round  table 
with  their  vile  fingers — that  is  Arthur's 
sorrow.  Once  more  —  when  a  poet  has 
been,  if  any  thing,  excessive  in  his  delin- 
eations of  the  worse  side  of  our  humanity 
— when  the  point  and  purpose  of  his 
greatest  work  is  to  prove  that  human 
n*ailty  and  sinfulness  will  ever  mar  the 
vision  of  perfect  moral  beauty  here — ^is  it 
not  strange  that  this  accusation  should  be 
recorded  against  him  ? 

M.  Montegut  finds  Mr.  Tennyson's 
mind  tinctured  with  dandyism.  Its  most 
characteristic  productions  are  too  like  the 
irreproachable  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  His 
language  is  a  sort  of  '^familiar  lyrism," 
(though  what  that  expression  may  con- 
vey in  reference  to  blank  verse  we  know 
not.)  And,  finally,  and  worst  of  all — 
there  is  little  of  passionate  sentiment  in 
his  placid  pages. 

This  last  accusation  is,  no  doubt,  in 
some  measure,  true.  Fatima,  however, 
and  (Enone  are  amply  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  absence  oi  such  passages  is .  in 
no  degree  to  be  accounted  for  by  want  of 
power.  It  is  upon  principle  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  sparing  in  such  delineations. 
When  such  ^'  passionate  sentiments"  are 
exhibited  it  is  with  the  purpose  of  a  lofly 
morality,  not  to  be  clapped,  like  a  strong 
situation,  in  a  melo-drama,  but  to  be  ex- 

Eosed  as  the  accompaniments  of  an  ill- 
alanced  mind  in  the  poem  of  Maude^ 
or  of  a  guilty  and  polluted  nature  in  Gui- 
nevere. 

But  M.  Montegut's  summing  up  is  inex- 
orably severe.  The  poet  has  neglected 
all  the  great  aspects  of  his  subject.  His 
pieces  look  like  diamonds,  but  their  fan- 
tastic brilliance  is  only  in  the  distance. 
Breathe  upon  them  and  thev  drop  from 
the  spray ;  touch  them  and  they  dissolve. 
Guinevere  is  a  long  lamentation ;  Elaine 
a  reverie  of  impossible  love;  Yiviau  a 
subtle  conversation  ;  Enid  the  expression 
of  a  love,  suspicion,  of  a  torrent  of  jeal- 
ousy. 
I  will  not  pause  to  examine  the  justice 
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of  this  kind  of  criticism :  I  will  only  add 
a  few  words  upon  the  climax  of  these  ac- 
cusations. 

^^  Mr.  Tennyson,''  continues  M,  Mont6- 
gut,  ^'  has  neglected  the  rdigioua  charac- 
ter of  the  history  of  Arthur  and  of  his 
companions.''    Is  this  true  ? 

If  the  question  is  to  be  answered  from 
the  French  point  of  view,  which  makes 
religion  consist  of  passionate,  pantheistic 
apostrophes,  and  of  tawdry  representa* 
tions,  which  resemble  the  severe  and  sub- 
Hme  genius  of  real  Christiani^  rather  less 
than  a  sugar  ornament  on  a  IVelfth  cake 
resembles  a  gothic  Cathedral,  Mr.  Tenny- 
son is  not  a  religious  poet. 

Or  if  the  question  is  to  be  answered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  particular 
schools  among  ourselves ;  if  it  is  to  be 
settled  by  fin<ung  out  in  what  number  of 
places  the  author  of  the  Idylls  testifies 
for  or  against  the  Tr<ict$  for  the  Times 
on  the  one  hand,  or  Mr.  Spurgeon's  ser- 
mons on  the  other,  Mr.  Tennyson  may 
not  be  a  religious  poet. 

But  if  the  problem  is  to  be  envisaged 
(as  the  French  would  say)  from  a  higher 
position  than  that  of  our  cotemporary 
squabbles,  the  conclusion  that  the  author 
of  the  Idylls  is  a  religious  poet  can  not  be 
gainsaid. 

An  interesting  theological  excursus  on 
Tennyson's  theology  might  easily  be  writ- 
ten. One  might  trace  first  the  poet  sing- 
ing in  the  careless  strength  of  youth  to 
intoxicate  himself  with  music.  Then 
doubt  begms  to  do  its  work.  The  analo- 
gies of  natural  science,  as  it  is  taught  in 
oar  great  modern  schools,  terrify  and 
perplex  him.  The  immeasurable  antiqui- 
ty of  the  earth  below,  the  ^'  silence  of  the 
infinite  spaces"  above,  appall,  perplex,  and 
abase  him.  But  in  the  moral  law,  in  the 
world  of  thought  within,  he  soon  finds 
something  which  the  world  without  can 
not  give.  The  silver  chime  of  the  church- 
bells  soothes  him  like  a  cradle-song.  The 
Divine  wisdom  of  Him  who  speaks  in  the 
Gospel  comes  home  to  his  heart  and  mind. 
In  sorrow,  he  finds  the  need  of  that  liv- 
in?,  personal,  eternal  Friend.  Loving 
Him,  ne  loves  all  His.  Mary  and  Martha  are 
equally  dear.  One  may  cling  to  Him  with 
more  personal,  spiritual,  direct  insight; 
the  other  may  rather  pierce  through  a 
transparent  vail  of  forms  to  that  which 
Kes  beyond.  But  the  poet  can  love  both. 
That  which  is  clumsily  but  expressively 


termed  unreality j  he  can  not  indeed  abide. 
I  think  he  does  not  much  care  to  hear 

"  The  snowy-banded, 
Dilettante, 
Delicate-hft&ded  Priest  interne  ;** 

unless  that  gentleman  is  to  be  found 
working  for  his  Master  against  the  world 
and  the  devil,  and  then  the  poet  will 
fence  him  round  with  his  song.  On  the 
other  side,  I  suspect  that  Cumoean  and 
Etruscan  interpretations  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, u)arlocking  out  of  1867,  by  aid  of 
more  algebra  than  apostles  wot  o^  are 
still  more  distasteful  to  him.  If  you  put 
him  to  it,  he  will  say  things  quite  otner 
from  the  sentiments  which  are  applauded 
upon  popular  platforms.  He  realizes  in- 
tensely the  presence  of  the  spiritual  world 
round  us.  He  thinks  of  heaven,  not  as  a 
place  of  monotonous  rapture,  but  as  a 
sphere  for  the  development  of  character, 
acquired  here  in  toil  and  effort.  Charac- 
ter is  in  his  view  like  the  precious  amber 
found  by  the  Baltic  sea,  after  the  conifers 
firom  which  it  exuded  are  gone  forever. 

*'  We  doubt  not,  that  for  one  so  true, 
There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 
Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 

And  victor  he  must  ever  be. 
Gone,  but  nothing  can  bereave  him  of  the  force 

he  made  his  own 
Being  here." 

But  1  must  return  to  the  religion  of 
the  Idylls*.  To  me  at  least  the  Iifyllsy  as 
a  whole,  give  a  profoundly  religious  im- 
pression, founded,  I  think,  upon  three  cir- 
cumstances. ^ 

M.  Mont^gut  has  observed  with  dissat- 
isfiiction,  the  shipwreck  of  noble  projects 
and  of  holy  aspirations  in  the  layUs, 
Enid  is  the  type  of  wedded  purity  and 
domestic  love;  but  a  worm  is  at  the 
root ;  a  snail  slimes  the  rich  leaves ;  dis- 
trust enters  in ;  the  blossom  will  never  be 
what  it  was  before.  Elaine,  the  type  of 
passion,  yearning  after  an  ideal,  the  lily 
maid,  lies  pale  and  shattered  upon  the 
barge.  Merlin,  the  type  of  philosophic 
wisdom,  is  deceived  by  a  false  woman. 
Arthur,  the  type  of  majesty,  is  deceived, 
dishonored,  and  betrayed.  All  are  ''  like 
light  vapors,"  says  the  critic.  And  if  the 
world  be  shadowed  forth  by  the  round 
table,  is  not  this  indeed  the  triumph  of  a 
religious  poet  ?  It  is  not  always  terror 
that  converts  a  soul    When  we  find  that 
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pIlbTaiiity;  that  our  &tr  ideab  are  to 
be  brokea ;  that  jealooay  and  peevishness 
intrude  into  the  sanctuary  of  heme,  as 
with  Geraint;  that  our  Merlins  are  bat 
men  after  all ;  that  the  Launoelots  whom 
we  wildly  worship  are  not  for  us ;  when 
we  make  such  discoveries  as  these,  all 
these  shattered  dreams  are  as  ^^school- 
masters to  bring  us  unto  Christ.'' 

Arthur's  painful  experience  of  human 
nature  is  also,  I  think,  profoundly  reli« 
gious.  Many  high  and  noble  natures  do 
not  sufficiently  believe  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment teaching  about  the  human  heart; 
they  expect  to  regenerate  it  by  their  pet 
scheme,  their  Round  Table ;  they  are  dis- 
appointed. The  poet's  line  is  monoto- 
nous, the  sculptor's  statue  is  poor,  com- 
pared with  the  perfect  ideal  which  floated 
oefore  them.  They  could  not  represent  it 
perfectly,  because  they  were  weak  in  their 


materials,  in  the  cramUkig  stone  of  bn^ 
man  speech,  in  the  bard  white  marble. 
So  man  can  not  carve  oat  the  high  ideal 
of  the  moral  law  into  action,  because  he 
is  ^  weak  through  the  flesh."  Not  in  the 
pride  of  triumphant  virtue,  but  sinfhl, 
numble,  weeping,  shall  he  attain  to  holi« 
ness.  Is  not  this  the  teaching  which  Ar- 
thur receives  ? 

And  thirdly,  is  not  (as  Bishop  Butler 
teaches  us)  the  *^  efficacy  of  repentance'* 
one  of  the  special  lessons  which  natare 
can  not  give  us,  and  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  Gospel  ?  Is  not  the  entire  legend,  as 
traced  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  a  series  of  altar- 
stairs  leading  up  to  the  Cross  ?  It  is  no 
random  line,  it  is  a  deep  solemn  purpose 
which  makes  Arthur  tdl  Guinevere  of 
^  leanin|r  upon  our  fldr  fltther  Christ,"  and 
so  entenng  into  a  home  where  all  things 
are  pure. 


Vrom    the   London   Berleir. 


OCEAN     GEOLOGY     OF     THE     DRIFT.* 


It  has  been  repeatedly  charged  upon 
geologists  that  wmlst  they  are  credulous 
when  dealing  with  scientific  questions, 
they  are  skeptical  in  things  relating  to 
religious  £utiu  In  some  instances  the 
charge  is  merited;  but  the  cases  are 
numerous  where  it  is  wholly  ini^plicable. 
On  the  contrary,  geologists  have  often 
danf^  to  an  adopted  religious  creed,  to 
the  .mjury  of  their  science.  Like  moun- 
taineers bewildered  amid  the  crevasses  of 
an  Alpine  glader,  yet  unwilling  to  aban- 
don tiie  ice  and  take  to  the  rocks,  such 
men  have  endeavored  to  force  a  way 
through  scientific  difficulties,  rather  than 
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forsake  the  dogma  which  occasioned  all 
their  perplexity.  Geologists  of  this  con- 
servative school  only  abandoned  the  path 
which  they  tepaclously  pursued,  when  the 
force  of  evidence  in  fiivor  of  their  doing 
so  became  irresistible. 

A  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  above 
remarks  is  found  in  the  influence  whioh 
their  scriptural  belief  in  the  Mosaic  deluge 
has  exercised  upon  geological  wiiters. 
This  subject  has  been  brought  prominent* 
ly  before  us  by  some  remarkable  discov- 
eries recentljjT  made  in  the  north-west  of 
France,  raising  for  the  hundredth  time 
grave  questions  respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  human  race.  The  deposits  in  whidi 
those  discoveries  have  been  made  belong 
to  the  group  known  to  modem  geolo^sts 
by  the  name  of  "  Drift,"  or  Newer  Pleio* 
cene  strata.  These  deposits  already  pos* 
sessed  an  independent  interest  of  the 
highest  kind,  smce  in  them  have  been 
made  some  of  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
coveries that  have  rewarded  the  exertions 
of  geologists.  Apart  from  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  what  are  supposed  to  be  human 
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r^ks  entombed  ansoiigst  those  of  extinct 
animals,  the  history  of  the  Drift,  coald 
it  be  faithfaliy  written,  would  possess 
abonndiog  interest.  A  slight  sketch  of 
it  may  sopply  suggestive  thoughts  to  some 
of  our  readers  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
jeet,  as  well  as  prepare  them  for  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  the  newly  re- 
vealed facts  which  bear  so  important  a 
relation  to  the  subject  of  bibhcal  chro- 
nology. 

The  idea  of  an  universal  deluge  has  not 
been  confined  to  those  nations  which  pos- 
sess and  believe  in  the  Bible.  Two  cen- 
turies ago  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
called  attention*  to  the  familiarity  of 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  writers  with 
the  same  conception,  which  had  doubtless 
reached  them  through  traditional  chan- 
nels. The  story  of  Deucalion  was  a  very 
£itnt  echo  of  a  history  which  the  Jew  and 
the  Christian  possessed  in  its  authentic 
form;  hence  the  erotic  Augustan  poet 
nnconsciously  aided  the  Jewish  historian 
in  diffusing  that  belief  in  a  deluge,  which, 
as  Vernon  Harcourt  has  shown,  is  now  so 
widely  prevalent  even  amongst  savage 
nations. 

It  was  not  probable  that  a  belief  so  ob- 
viously present  in  the  mythic  histories  of 
Greece  and  and  Rome  would  lose  its  force 
under  a  Christian  dispensation ;  still  less 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  earliest 
geologists  would  exclude  so  well-known 
an  agent  as  the  Mosaic  deluge  from  the 
category  of  those  to  which  they  referred 
the  KHrmation  of  the  world.  And  we  find 
that,  when  the  absurd  cosmogonies  of 
the  dark  ages  were  thrown  aside,  most  of 
the  men  who  thought  about  the  subject 
referred  the  few  geological  phenomena 
with  which  they  were  acquainted  to  the 
Noachian  flood. 

For  three  centuries  this  narrow  notion 
rested  tike  a  nightmare  upon  the  pioneers 
of  geology.  A  few  thoughtful  men  strug- 
gle to  escape  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  credulous  schools  of  Whiston 
and  Burnett.  For  a  time  they  struggled 
in  vain.  At  length  the^  succeeded  in 
bursting  the  bonds ;  and  m  some  measure 
the  wise  inductions  already  arrived  at  by 
Heoke  and  Ray  began  to  prevail. 

But  though  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  Diluvian  hypothesis  could  no  longer 
be  applied  to  the  entire  series  of  stratified 
rocks,  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  espemlly 

*  In  his  Inpnriu  into  Vulvar  Errors, 


by  theologians^  it  was  staD  retained  j  even^ 
by  the  leading  geologists,  in  ooanection' 
with  the  superficial  but  wide-spread  de- 
posits now  known  as  the  ^^  Drift."  Geolo- 
gists had  long  been  familiar  with  but  two 
great  groups  of  stratified  rocks,  the  Pri- 
mary and  the  Secondary ;  the  former  in- 
duing the  more  ancient,  and  the  latter 
the  more  recent,  of  such  as  they  were  then 
acquainted  with.  In  time  an  intermediate 
or  Transition  group  had  to  be  admitted ; 
and,  still  later,  the  study  of  the  strata 
upon  which  Paris  stands  led  to  the  reoog- 
mtion  of  a  superficial  series,  of  more 
modem  origin  than  the  other  three,  to 
which  the  name  of  ^'  Tertiary  "  was  given. 
But  prolonged  observation  soon  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  an  accumulation- 
of  still  more  recent  oriigin  than  the  Paris* 
ian  Tertiaries.  This  was  composed  of 
sands,  gravels,  clays,  and  loams,  spread- 
over  the  earth,  apparently  in  confused 
disorder,  and  included  fragments  of  half 
the  rocks  under  the  sun.  These  masses 
have  so  close  a  resemblance  to  what  are 
left  by  modem  inundations,  as  at  once  to 
suggest  some  wide-s{)read  cataclysm  in 
explanation  of  its  origin ;  and  what  more 
probable  than  that  the  Noachian  Deluge 
should  furnish  the  required  agent?  In 
fiK^t,  this  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
Dr.  Buckland  and  his  earlier  fellow- 
laborers —  a  conclusion  which  they  em- 
bodied in  the  name  ^'Diluvium,"  which 
was  long  applied  to  the  deposits  under 
our  notice. 

Let  us  here,  for  a  moment,  break  the 
ohiun  of  our  naiTative,  to  glance  at  some 
facts  that  are  unquestion&le,  but  from 
which  these  early  veterans  drew  some 
questionable  conclusions.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  Tei-tiary  age  already 
referred  to,  much  of  the  present  known 
world  was  under  the  sea.  Many  of  the 
mountain  chains  which  poetry  celebrates 
as  *^  the  everlasting  hills,"  are,  compara- 
tively, but  things  of  yesterday.  At  the 
time  in  question,  neither  the  Alps,  the 
Andes,  not  the  Himalayas,  bad  raised 
their  aspiring  heads.  Heaving  billows 
rolled  over  those  peaks  which  are  now 
the  home  of  the  chamois  and  the  condor, 
and  colossal  sharks  sported  among  their 
ocean  caves.  But  at  length  the  time 
arrived  when  they  lifted  their  granite 
crests  above  the  waves,  and  saluted  the 
more  ancient  peaks  of  Cumberland,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  which  for  countless  ages 
bad  stood  like  perennial  islands  amidst  a 
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changing  sea.  Bat  long  after  the  Alps 
thus  sprang  into  being,  the  plains  and 
valleys  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  re- 
mained submerged  beneath  a  wide  ocean. 
The  crests  of  the  Jura,  the  hills  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  Pennine  chain,  forming  the 
backbone  of  our  own  island,  were  but  so 
many  shoals  in  these  pre-Adamite  waters ; 
and  it  was  whilst  much  of  the  present 
land  was  a  vast  archipelago  that  the  Drift 
deposits  were  accumulatmg  on  the  floor 
of  the  ocean.  We  must  not  be  tempted 
to  dwell  on  the  providence  of  God  re- 
vealed by  this  dispensation  ;  but  in  pass- 
ing, we  may  remind  our  readers  that  but 
for  the  Drift,  much  of  what  is  now  fertile 
lancl  would  have  been  dry  rock  and  desert 
waste.  It  invested  the  barren  framework 
of  our  globe  with  an  extended  covering 
of  fertile  compost  every  where  fevorable 
to  vegetable  life.  From  this  deposit  we 
derive  our  brick  clay  and  our  grayels. 
In  the  districts  remote  from  the  sea  it 
furnishes  the  principal  supplies  of  sand 
and  boulder  stones ;  and  from  its  clays  is 
obtained  aluminum,  the  metal  apparently 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
future  domestic  economy  of  our  race.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  this  deposit  con- 
tained amongst  its  inorganic  elements  the 
fossil  remains  of  various  animals.  In  the 
dawn  of  the  science  the  attention  paid  to 
such  objects  was  limited  and  superficial. 
Even  in  1726  the  learned  Scheuchzer  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Tranaactiona 
a  description  of  a  huge  fossil  newt,  re- 
garding it  as  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  "  a 
relic  of  that  accursed  race  which  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  Deluge."  The  occa- 
sional discovery  of  elephantine  bones  in 
clays  and  gravel-pits  did  little  more  than 
foster  the  popular  belief  in  primeval 
giants. 

'^  Qeaxa  antiquum,  pubes  Titania  terie.** 

But  when  the  genius  of  Cuvier  had  en- 
abled him  to  reconstruct  the  extinct  ani- 
mals of  the  Parisian  quarries,  and  prove 
the  former  existence  of  marvelous  quad- 
rupeds that  had  long  ceased  to  live  upon 
the  earth,  the  fossil  Dones  of  the  Diluvium 
obtained  a  new  meaning.  From  the  period 
when  their  scientific  value  was  first  felt, 
to  the  present  day,  the  study  of  these  ob- 
jects nas  led  to  an  unbroken  series  of 
anatomical  triumphs,  and  revealed  mar- 
vels which  impress  us  the  more  from  the 
comparative  nearness  of  the  age  in  which 
the  creatures  lived  to  that  which  saw  the 


birth  of  the  human  race.  In  our  (fvm 
country  a  great  impulse  *wafl  given  to 
these  studies  by  an  important  discovery 
made  in  the  year  1821.  In  the  summer 
of  that  year,  a  veteran  geologist,  still  liv- 
ings in  the  east  of  Yorkshire,  received  a 
hint  that  the  workmen  engaged  in  a 
quarry  at  Kirkdale,  in  the  same  county, 
had  penetrated  a  cavern  full  of  curious 
bones.  At  the  present  day  such  a  hint 
would  send  any  enthusiastic  collector  fly- 
ing through  the  country  as  fast  as  steam 
could  convey  him ;  but  though  an  earnest 
geologist,  our  veteran  friend  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  message,  deeming  it  one  of 
those  marvels  that  are  so  frequently  dis- 
covered by  imaginative  quarrymen.  We 
record  the  fact,  since  it  shows  how  litde 
this  class  of  observers  was  prepared  for 
the  discoveries  which  soon  gave  the  ob- 
scure Yorkshire  village  a  world-wide  fiime. 
More  fortunate  collectors,  soon  on  the 
spot,  quickly  rifled  the  cavern;  and  the 
objects  they  brought  to  light  applied  the 
first  stimulus  to  the  genius  of  the  late 
William  Buckland.  From  the  publication 
of  his  first  essay  on  the  cavern  in  question 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactional  fol- 
lowed soon  after  by  that  of  his  MdiquicB 
J)iluviancBj  still  one  of  the  classics  of 
geological  literature,  may  be  dated  a  new 
age  in  the  study  of  Drift  deposits  and  of 
Palaeontology.  It  became  obvioua  that 
England  had  once  been  the  home  of 
hyenas,  tigers,  rhinoceri,  and  elephants — 
a  giant  brood  which  had  lopg  since  left 
these  frigid  climes  for  the  more  genial 
regions  of  the  East  and  South. 

As  is  well  known,  the  bones  were  em- 
bedded in  mud  on  the  floor  of  the  cavern, 
which  was  covered  over  by  the  calcareous 
ataHagmite  deposited  by  dripping  water, 
impregnated  with  Ume,  that  trickled 
through  the  roof.  The  cave  had  been  a 
den  of  hyenas ;  and  most  of  the  other 
creatures  whose  bones  were  found  there, 
had  been  dragged  in  piecemeal  to  be 
eaten  in  quietness.  Still  believing  that 
the  Noachian  Deluge  had  left  abundant 
traces  of  its  action  upon  the  earth.  Dr. 
Buckland  concluded  that  the  animals  in 
Kirkdale  cave  had  been  destroyed  by 
that  cataclysm,  and  that  the  muddy  de- 
posit in  which  the  bones  were  inclosed 
had  been  left  by  its  retiring  floods.  He 
judged  rightly  that  the  animals,  whose 
historian  he  had  become,  were  closely  re- 
lated to  those  whose  bones  were  found  in 
the  Drift;   and   he  thought  that   the 
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MosauG  narrative  eqaally  accounted  for 
the  occurrence  of  both.  But  the  worthy 
Doctor  Uved  to  abandon  this  opinion. 
The  extensive  study  of  the  I>rift^  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  brought  to  light 
many  new  facts  of  vast  importance,  and 
soon  made  it  clear  that  the  deposit  was 
the  result  of  various  forces  acting  through 
long  periods  of  time.  Some  of  them  had 
been  produced  under  the  sea,  and  others 
in  fresn  water ;  some  of  the  animals  had 
lived  under  climes  like  those  of  the  sunny 
South ;  others  had  ranged  through  forests 
of  pines,  surrounded  by  frozen  snores  and 
arctic  seas ;  whilst  others,  again,  survived 
all  those  varied  influences,  and  lived  under 
temperate  skies,  like  those  which,  in  spite 
of  rain  and  fog,  still  render  our  island  the 
sweetest  spot  on  earth.  In  fact,  it  be- 
came clear  that  what  had  hitherto  been 
referred  to  the  sudden  and  brief  action 
of  the  Noachian  Deluge,  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  result  of  any  single 
cataclysm,  however  vast  its  extent  or 
mighty  its  power. 

The  study  of  the  Drifb  deposits  now 
became  twofold ;  dividing  itself  into  that 
of  the  physical  appearances  of  the  mixed 
material  composmg  them,  and  that  of 
their  organic  life,  as  revealed  by  fossil  re- 
mains. We  will  first  glance  briefly  at  the 
former  of  these  subjects,  since  it  was  here 
that  the  first  gleams  of  light  were  obtain- 
ed, giving  the  true  clue  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

•  It  was  found  that,  though  in  many 
places  the  Drift  had  accumulated  in  ir- 
regular masses,  in  others  it  was  disposed 
in  regular  strata  or  layers,  such  as  could 
only  have  been  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
tranquil  waters,  and  after /a  lapse  of  ages. 
In  some  places,  as,  for  example,  in  many 
of  the  suburbs  of  Manchester,  vast  de- 
posits of  fine  sand  were  found,  unmixed 
with  any  coarse  ingredients.  These  could 
never  have  reached  their  present  resting- 
place  through  the  violence  of  stormy  seas 
and  rushing  waters.  They  speak  of  sunny 
calms  and  unfathomed  depths.  Yet,  in 
the  midst  of  these  tranquil  deposits,  the 
workmen  would  suddenly  come  upon 
some  huge  angular  rock  of  foreign  ori^ ; 
and  which  nothing  short  of  a  full-blown 
hurricane  could  have  moved  an  inch. 
Remembering  the  well-known  &ot,  that 
the  transportmg  power  of  Water  is  exact- 
ly proportioned  to  the  velocity  of  the 
current,  it  was  obvious  that,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  the  same  stream  could  not 


have  brought  into  their  present  resting- 
places  both  the  huge  rock  and  the  fine 
sand  in  which  it  was  imbedded.  On  the 
Diluvian  hypothesis,  the  rock  was  as  much 
out  of  its  place  as  our  Foreign  Secretary 
would  have  been  in  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  or  as  his  racy  satirist  was 
in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's.  That  a  tur- 
moil of  waters  could  only  heap  up  rubbish 
in  disordered  masses,  is  shown  by  the 
results  of  modem  inundations.  It  would 
only  be  when  the  rushing  torrents  had 
settled  down  into  a  quiet  state,  that  a 
formation  of  sand  or  mud  in  horizontal 
layers  could  take  place,  and  when,  from 
their  diminished  force,  they  had  lost  the 
power  of  transporting  heavier  substances. 
How,  then,  did  the  huge  and  isolated 
rocks  reach  the  positions  just  indicated  ? 
The  virtual  absence  of  the  Drift  from 
tropical  regions  is  the  next  physical  fact 
to  be  noted.  Its  northern  limit  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  appears  to  be  about 
the  41st  parallei  of  latitude.  In  North- 
America  it  reaches  as  far  as  the  38th 
parallel.  In  Europe  it  scarcely  extends 
so  near  to  the  line ;  but  the  diflerence,  in 
all  these  cases,  is  small  in  amount.  These 
limitations  combine  to  indicate  that,  what- 
ever where  the  causes  producing  the  Drift, 
some  counter-agent  unfavorable  to  their 
action  operated  in  warm  climates.  This 
&ct  affords  a  strong  argument  a^inst 
attributing  its  origin  to  water  in  violent 
motion,  since  inundations  and  catacljrsms 
would  act  as  forcibly  on  the  equator  as  at 
the  pole ;  the  Deluge  would  not  be  af 
fected  by  the  state  of  the  thermometer. 
Allied  to  this  question  of  extent  and  dis- 
tribution, is  that  of  the  direction  taken  by 
the  drifted  material.  At  first,  our  read- 
ers may  be  disposed  to  ridicule  the  idea 
that  we  can  trace  the  lines  along  which 
rocks  were  transported  at  so  remote  a 
period;  nevertheless,  such  a  process  is 
sufficiently  easy.  We  have  already  ob- 
served that  the  materials  composing  the 
Drift  are  of  the  most  varied  kind,  consist- 
ing of  innumerable  kinds  of  rock  and  soD. 
Many  of  these  have  been  derived  from 
the  older  strata  on  which  the  Drift  re- 
poses, just  as  the  stones  and  pebbles  in 
the  bed  of  a  river  mainly  consist  of  ma- 
terials derived  from  its  wasting  banks; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Drift,  these  are 
largely  mixed  with  others,  brought  from 
remote  localities;  and  on  ascertaining, 
as  may  often  be  done  with  approximate 
accuracy,  and  sometimes  witn  unerring 
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certainty,  whence  these  were  derived,  we 
learn  in  what  direction  the  transporting 
force  moved. 

The  Drifts  of  Yorkshire,  and  especially 
of  the  eastei*n  coast,  afford  admirable 
subjects  for  study,  because  of  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  boundaries  separating  the 
various  rocks.  A  traveler,  stalling  from 
Burlington  Bay,  or  the  low  coast  of  Hoi- 
derness,  and  proceeding  to  the  north- 
west, would  first  cross  the  undulating 
chalk  wolds,  and  drop  down  upon  the 
clay  vales  of  Pickering.  He  would  then 
mount  the  tabular  limestone  hills  of  Mal- 
ton ;  and  having  traversed  these,  would 
again  descend  to  reach  the  red-sandstone 
plains  constituting  the  vale  of  York.  On 
this  line  the  tourist  woidd  have  seen  no 
granites,  no  slates,  no  basalts,  or  ancient 
lavas.  Such  rocks  abound  amongst  the 
lake  districts  which  he  would  now  ap- 
proach ;  but  as  his  course  would  hitherto 
have  led  him  across  Secondary  and  Terti- 
ary strata,  all  the  older  rocks  known  as 
**Primai7"  would  be  entirely  wanting 
along  the  line  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  over 
whidi  he  had  gone.  But  if,  as  he  travel- 
ed alon^,  he  had  observed  the  Drift  be- 
neath his  feet,  he  would  not  only  have 
found  these  primary  rocks  abundant  in  it, 
but  would  have  seen  that  they  increased 
in  relative  abundance  as  he  moved  to- 
wards the  north-west,  and  approached 
the  foot  of  the  Cumberland  mountains. 
It  follows  that  many  of  the  stones,  which 
he  left  strewing  the  beach  at  Burlington 
Bay,  must  have  traveled  over  a  space  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  he  had  crossed, 
since  no  similar  rocks  could  be  found  in 
their  natural  situcUions  at  a  nearer  point. 
If  his  scrutiny  of  the  rocks  and  gravels 
were  a  minute  one,  he  would  detect 
amongst  them  an  abundance  of  brown 
granite  boulders,  each  of  them  containing 
lar^e  flesh-colored  crystals,  like  plums  in 
a  Christmas  pudding.  These  would  be 
come  so  much  more  numerous  than  be- 
fore as  he  crossed  the  low  outliers  of  the 
Cumberland  hills,  especially  at  the  west- 
em  foot  of  each  range,  as  to  raise  a  sus- 
picion that  he  was  approaching  the  fount- 
ain whence  these  streams  had  flowed; 
and  on  arriving  at  Shap  Fell,  his  surmise 
would  be  confirmed,  since  he  would  there 
find  the  axis  of  the  mountain,  consisting 
of  preciselv  the  same  brown  granite,  with 
its  large  flesh-colored  crystals.  The  rock 
has  so  remarkable  an  aspect,  is  so  difler* 
ont  from  any  thing  found  elsewhere,  that 


no  doubt  can  exist  about  Shap  Fell  having 
been  the  source  whence  all  the  granite 
fragments  in  quesdon  were  derived.  We 
thus  obtain  proof  that  the  transporting 
force  had  moved  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  with  some  deflexions  south- 
ward, as  proved  by  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  the  same  granites  in  the  gravel* 
pits,  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

If  our  traveler  now  extended  his  ramble 
down  Teesdale,  to  the  shores  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  he  would  find  that  an  equally 
instructive  walk,  from  noith  to  south, 
might  be  taken  along  the  sea-coast,  stait* 
ing  from  Haitlepool  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees.  Here  he  would  notice  the  Drift 
composed  of  fragments  of  the  magnesian 
limestones  and  coal  strata  of  Durham, 
mingled  with  the  granites  of  Shap,  the 
slates  of  Westmorland,  the  gneiss  and 
agates  of  Scotland,  and  some  minerals 
that  are  not  known  to  occur  nearer  than 
the  shores  of  Norway.  On  reaching  the 
sublime  precipices  of  Rock-clifi^,  composed 
of  ranges  of  blue  liassic  shales  and  iron<> 
shot  sandstones,  he  would  find  these  new 
ingredients  largely  diluting  the  Drift  ma- 
terial of  more  northern  origin.  Succes- 
sively passing  the  sandstone-covered  cliflfe 
of  Whitby  and  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  and 
the  limestone  ranges  of  Scarborough  and 
Filey,  each  new  rock  would  in  turn  be 
seen  to  contiibute  something  to  the  mot- 
ley mass.  On  entering  Filey  Bay,  the 
white  chalk  clifls  of  Speeton  and  Flam* 
borough  would  close  his  horizon  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  ;  but  he  would  find  in 
the  thick  mass  of  Drift  capping  the  oolitic 
rocks  of  Filev  no  traces  of  the  flints  or 
chalks  seen  m  such  magnificent  propor- 
tions within  an  hour's  wsuk  from  the  spot. 
But  on  rounding  Flamborongh  Head,  and 
examining  the  Drift,  which  runs  in  low 
grassv  ranges  from  Bridlington  to  the 
Humber,  he  would  observe  that  chalks 
and  flints  had  become  the  chief  substances 
which  the  cliffs  could  furnish ;  and,  from 
this  point,  they  would  continue  to  abound 
throughout  the  entire  coast-line  to  the 
shores  of  the  Channel. 

The  evidence  which  his  two  walks  had 
brought  before  our  pedestrian,  would 
leave  no  doubt  on  his  mind  respecting 
the  direction  in  which  the  Drift  had 
traveled.  He  must  have  concluded  that 
there  had  been  a  steady  movement  from 
north  to  south,  and  that  the  transporting 
force  had  not  acted  impulsively,  but 
through  vast  periods  and  along  defined 
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lines.  Whatever  the  transports  might 
be,  they  conveyed  cargo  after  cargo  from 
noith  to  south,  spreading  them,  as  they 
traveled,  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean  in 
anccessive  though  often  irregular  layers. 
Yorkshire  is  in  this  point  of  view  but  a 
type  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Similar  con- 
ditions exist  throughout  the  Continent, 
demonstrating  the  northern  origin  of  the 
Drift. 

The  only  marked  example  in  the  north- 
em  hemisphere,  where  the  rocks  have  been 
carried  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  from 
south  to  north,  is  in  the  pliun  extending 
from  the  Jura  mountains  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps.  Vast  masses  of  rock  torn  from 
the  higher  Alps  have  been  scattered  in 
proftision,  not  only  over  the  valley  of  the 
Khone,  but  over  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Jura  range.  This  distribution  is  so 
exceptional  to  that  seen  in  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
result  of  local  circumstances,  which  are 
easy  of  explanation. 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  stones 
of  the  Drift  afford  some  important  indica- 
tions of  their  past  histoiy.  Many  of  these 
are  rounded,  such,  for  instance,  as  had 
been  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  agitat- 
ed waters,  and  especially  those  which 
had  been  washed  by  breakers  on  the  sea- 
coast.  But  a  large  number  are  sharply 
angular,  rendering  it  improbable  that 
they  hs^  ever  been  made  the  sport  of  the 
waves.  How  much  rude  tossing  can  be 
borne  with  comparative  impunity,  may,  it 
is  true,  be  witnessed  every  day  at  the 
nearest  railway-station.  The  rapid  gliss- 
ades which  angular  boxes  make  from  the 
tops  of  railway-trains  and  the  bump  with 
which  considerate  officials  suffer  them  to 
reach  the  arSte  of  the  station-floor,  makes 
US  marvel  at  the  resisting  power  with 
some  objects  are  endowed.  But  even  the 
mildest  treatment  leaves  its  marks  behind, 
and  after  noting  the  battered  angles  of 
our  newest  portmanteau,  though  it  have 
been  but  once  in  the  soft  hands  of  a  rail- 
way-porter, we  have  no  faith  in  the  trans- 
portation of  rocks  by  violent  currents 
without  the  latter  leaving  traces  of  their 
action.  But  the  rocks  in  question  bear 
no  such  traces.  Though  often  of  brittle 
material,  and  found  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  their  native  home,  the  sharp- 
ness of  their  angles  suggests  that  they 
might  have  traveled  in  a  bale  of  Sea- 
blands  cotton.    The  transporting  agent 


evidently  combined  force  and  gentleness, 
resistless  power  and  a  zephyr's  breath. 
Blocks  many  tons  in  weight  have  been 
carried  as  easily  as  the  Great  Eastern 
carries  her  Union  Jack,  and  yet  have  suf- 
fered no  more  from  their  journey  than 
they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been 
packed  in  gossamer,  and  floated  on  a 
cloud. 

Many  of  the  stones  of  the  Drift  are 
streaked  and  grooved  with  parallel  scratch- 
es ;  and  when  the  mass  reposes  upon  rock 
that  is  sufficiently  hard  to  retain  sculp- 
tured impressions,  the  latter  is  frequently 
scored  in  a  similar  manner.  That  these 
markings  on  the  substratum  are  not  the 
result  of  accidental  wear  and  tear  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  they  almost  al- 
ways follow  a  regular  direction,  which  di- 
rection corresponds  with  that  cUong  which 
the  blocks  have  traveled — ^namely,  within  a 
few  degrees  east  or  west  of  a  north  and 
south  Une.  Streaks  thus  regularly  ar- 
ranged, whatever  may  be  the  structure 
and  cleavage  of  the  rock  on  which  they 
occur,  and  Ibllowing  the  same  direction  at 
remote  localities,  require  some  common 
cause  which  could  exercise  its  forces  in 
the  same  direction. 

About  the  time  when  the  discovery  of 
the  facts  just  described  was  rendering  it 
evident  that  diluvial  action  could  not  have 
accumulated  the  Drift,  Dr.  Buckland  and 
Professor  Agassiz  made  the  startling  an- 
nouncement that  the  great  valleys  di- 
verging from  the  Peak  of  Snowdon,  had 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period  been 
filled  with  glaciers,  such  as  stream  from 
most  mountains  rearing  their  heads  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  Similar  evi- 
dence was  also  obtained,  proving  that  the 
mountains  of  the  Lake  district,  and  of 
Scotland,  had  been  similarly  famished 
with  icy  streams.  Three  circumstances 
occurring  in  these  upland  vidleys  testified 
to  the  fact  just  affirmed — ^namely,  the  pro- 
jection from  the  ground  of  huge  rounded 
rocks,  deprived  of  all  the  angles  that  cha- 
racterize similar  strata  at  the  higher  parts 
of  the  mountain,  the  frequent  existence  of 
grooved  markings  on  the  surfaces  of  such 
rocks  as  were  hard  enough  to  retain  them, 
and  the  peculiar  arrangements  which  the 
heaps  of  Drift  very  often  exhibited.  Who- 
ever is  fiimiliar  with  those  wild  regions 
where 

^^The  glacier*8  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day/^ 
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is  aware  that  the  sides  and  bottoms  of 
each  valley,  along  which  the  ice  descends, 
are  grooved  and  scratched  in  a  direction 
corresponding  with  that  in  which  the  ice 
moves.  These  scratches  are  formed  by 
the  ice  of  the  glacier  which  flows  steadily 
downwards  towards  the  lower  valleys. 
We  must  not  panse  to  weigh  the  opposing 
arguments  of  Professors  Forbes  and  Tyn- 
daJ,  who  advance  different  explanations  of 
the  nature  of  this  motion.  About  the 
midn  fact  there  is  no  question.  As  the 
ice  travels  onward,  stones  and  earth,  fell- 
ing through  the  deep  cracks  or  crevcutses 
with  whidi  it  is  fissured,  find  their  way 
between  the  ice  and  the  rocks  over  which 
it  glides.  Some  of  these  become  attached 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  ice,  converting 
it  into  a  gigantic  file,  rasping  in  parallel 
grooves  every  surface  over  which  it  slides ; 
whilst  others,  remaining  loose,  contribute 
to  the  production  of  similar  effects,  though 
in  a  leds  regular  manner.  All  these  inter- 
lopers combine  to  plow  deep  furrows  on 
the  mountain  side,  and  a  long  continuance 
of  the  same  action  necessarily  rounds  off 
all  angular  projections  from  the  surface  of 
the  valley.  However  hard  the  rocks  may 
be,  in  time  they  become  worn  into  the 
shapes  recognized  by  Alpine  travelers 
under  the  name  of  roches  moutannies. 
Familiar  with  the  results  of  glacial  action 
amid  Alpine  valleys,  BncMand  and  Agas- 
siz  soon  recognized  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  valleys  of  Snowdon  the  evidence  of  a 
similar  agency. 

Another  and  more  obvious  consequence 
of  glacier  action  is  the  formation  of  the 
Moraine.  The  rocks  and  stones  detached 
from  the  mountains  rising  above  the  gla- 
cier, fell  upon  the  latter,  and  are  carried 
along  with  it  in  its  downward  course. 
But  a  point  is  soon  reached  where  the 
warmth  of  the  lower  valleys  melts  the  ice 
and  arrests  its  progress.  The  depth  to 
which  the  gladers  descend  mainly  de- 
pends upon  local  climate,  and  consequent- 
ly varies  in  different  parallels  of  latitude. 
On  the  frozen  shores  of  Spitzbergen  and 
Smith's  Sound  they  reach  the  sea.  In 
Switzerland  they  rarely  encroach  upon 
the  lower  valleys — such  climates  as  those 
of  Chamouni  and  the  All6e  Blanche  being 
fatal  to  their  further  advance.  At  the 
same  time,  some  limited  vaiiations  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  their  extension. 
Thus  the  great  Gomer  Glacier,  descend- 
ing from  the  snowy  peaks  of  Monte  Rosa, 
and  sweeping  past  the  crags  of  the  Riffel- 


hom,  is  steadily  encroaching  upon  the 
valley  of  Zermatt,  whilst  the  Findelen 
Glacier,  a  twin  ice-fitream  passing  down 
the  northern  side  of  the  Hochthaligrat, 
and  entering  one  of  the  eastern  tributaries 
of  the  Zermat  valley,  is  now  receding  to- 
wards its  mountain  source.  In  all  those 
cases  the  rubbish  brought  down  by  the 
ice  accumulates  at  its  melting  extremity, 
forming  a  terminal  moraine.  When  the 
glacier  is  receding,  this  moraine  is  not 
usually  so  conspicuous  as  when  it  is  ad- 
vancing ;  because,  in  the  latter  instance, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  moraine,  the 
ice  plows  up  and  pushes  forward  the  loose 
soil,  which  is  thus  converted  into  a  huge 
mound  extending  across  the  valley,  pene- 
trated only  by  wie  stream  which  always 
issues  fi'om  under  the  melting  ice.  Pre- 
cisely similar  mounds  were  found  in  Wales, 
in  positions  where  nothing  but  ice  could 
have  placed  them;  thus  all  the  leading 
characteristics  of  glacial  action  were 
shown  to  exist  within  the  Principality. 
The  observations  of  Professor  Ramsay 
and  others  have  confirmed  the  conclasions 
arrived  at  by  their  predecessors.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  glaciers  of  vast 
thickness  once  streamed  down  the  Pass 
of  Llanberis,  extending  beyond  the  west- 
em  end  of  Llyn  Padam,  and  along  Nant 
Francon,  as  far  as  the  slate  quarries  of 
Penrhyn,  as  well  as  through  the  other 
valleys  that  radiate  from  the  great  central 
peak  of  Snowdon.  Similar  though  less 
extensive  evidence  has  been  supplied  by 
various  valleys  in  Scotland :  consequently, 
the  fact  that  the  climate  of  our  islands  was 
once  sufficiently  cold  to  cover  the  moun* 
tains  with  perpetual  snow,  and  fill  the 
valleys  with  ice,  is  no  longer  to  be  ques- 
tioned. The  first  discovery  of  the  raots 
just  recorded  led  many  to  suspect  that  the 
Drift  was  merely  an  extension  of  the  Mo- 
raine. The  scratched  stones  which  it  con- 
tained, and  the  grooved  rocks  on  which  it 
rested,  made  such  a  suggestion  natural. 
But  the  Drift  was  fer  too  widely  diffused 
to  be  capable  of  being  referred  to  so  Ihn- 
ited  an  agency.  It  was  not  credible  'that 
the  greater  part  of  both  hemispheres 
should  have  been  at  one  and  the  same 
time  covered  with  glaciers.  Besides,  the 
hypothesis  afforded  no  explanation  of  the 
huffe  rocks  already  referred  to  as  embed- 
ded in  stratified  sand,  nor  of  the  existence 
of  sea-shells  in  the  gravels.  But  once  on 
the  right  track,  geologists  were  not  long 
in  obtaming  the  true  solution  of  the  pro- 
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Mem.  That  iee  had  been  lar^y  instra- 
mental  in  transporting  the  Dnft,  was  sn^ 
ticiendy  obvious;  and  that  water  had 
played  some  part  in  the  operation,  was 
equidly  so.  Bearing  in  mind  what  has 
just  been  affirmed  respeeting  the  fre- 
qnencY  of  glaciers  in  these  latitudes,  and 
tneir  descent  to  the  sea-level,  it  was  le^- 
timate  to  transfer  a  part  of  the  work  from 
the  terrestrial  glacier  to  the  floating  ice- 
berg. Such  a  transfer  met  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  It  provided  a  resist- 
less transporting  force,  acting  over  areas 
where  tranquil  seas  were  simultaneously 
accumulating  the  finest  sediments;  and 
all  who  were  flmiiliar  with  the  facts  to 
be  explained,  felt  that  the  problem  was 
solTea. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  the  icebergs 
which  abound  m  Arctic  seas  were  once 
fragments,  either  of  glaciers,  or  of  the  belt 
of  shore-ice  common  in  northern  regions, 
was  well  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Kane,  dur- 
ing his  melancholy  residence  in  Smith's 
Sound.  The  shore-ice  becomes  broken 
up  during  the  summer,  and,  as  its  frag- 
ments float  away,  they  carry  off  many  of 
the  boulders  forming  the  strand  to  which 
the  ice  had  been  united.  Some  of  the 
class  of  glacier  icebergs  were  derived 
from  such  gltoiers  as  reached  the  ed^es 
of  lofty  cli&,  over  which  they  were  un- 
pelled,  until  their  own  weight  caused 
them  to  break  off  and  &11  into  the  sea. 
Others  were  derived  from  glaciers  which, 
like  the  enormous  one  in  Smith's  Sound, 
named  after  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  de- 
scended to  the  ordinary  sea-level,  and 
plunged  beneath  the  water.  In  such 
cases  the  upward  pressure  occasioned  by 
the  buoyancy  of  the  ice,  breaks  off  huge 
masses,  which  rise  to  the  surface  and  float 
away.  In  both  cases  the  ice  left  the  land 
laden  with  the  stones  that  formed  their 
moraines,  many  of  which  would  be 
grooved  and  streaked,  and  often  include 
rocky  fragments  of  incredible  dimensions. 
Tliough  seversd  Arctic  voyaffers  have  ob- 
served laige  rocks  attached  to  floating 
icebergs,  6r.  Kane  has  furnished  the 
most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  ice-rafts  are  the  chartered  carriers 
in  these  northern  regions.  Many  of  the 
stones  carried  away  by  the  shore-ice 
would  be  rounded  by  the  action  of  the 
surf^  previous  to  the  strand  becoming  ice- 
bound ;  whilst  such  as  were  brought  down 
by  glaciers  would  more  fretjuently  be  an- 
gular.   The  course  which  icebergs  now 


pursue  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  affinds  ample 
illustration  of  the  origin  of  Drift.     They 
are  driven  to-and-fro  by  wmds  and  ocean- 
ic currents,  until  myriads  of  them  escape 
through  Davis's  Straits.    They  then  travel 
southward,  in  vast  shoals,  towards  the 
warmer  paits  of  the  Atlantic,  where  they 
have  caused  the  destruction  of  many  a 
gallant  bark.    Entering  a  warmer  climate, 
they  rapidly  melt,  and  as  they  do   so, 
they  strew  the  bed  of  the  sea  with  mate- 
rials brought  from  the  distant  north.    We 
now  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  the  huge  rock  became  embedded  in 
the  finer  sand.    The  tranquil  depths  of 
the  ocean,  but  gently  moved  by  slow  cur- 
rents, may  be  depositing  sand  or  mud  of 
the  utmost  fineness;  whilst,  overhead,  a 
succession  of  these  icy  transports  may  be 
droppinginto  the  sandy  deposits,  blocks, 
like  the^owder  stone  or  the  Teufelstein, 
which  so  perplex  the  travelers  to  Borrow- 
dale  or  the  St.  Gothard  Pass.    Shielded 
by  the  ice  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  embedded,  such  masses  would  retain 
every  ridge   which   characterized   them 
when  first  torn  from  their  rocky  beds; 
and  after  their  descent  through  the  water, 
soon  becoming  inclosed  in  the  soft  depos- 
its forming  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  they 
would  be  protected  from  all  further  wrear 
and  tear.    Should  some  future  age  witness 
the  upheaval  of  the  submarine  strata,  and 
reveal  these  beds  to  some  uncreated  race 
of  post-millennial  geologists,  the  stones 
they  contained  would  be  found  as  sharply 
angular  as  at  the  moment  when  the  melt- 
ing of  the  ice  abruptly  brought  their 
travels  to  an  end. 

Of  course  the  above  arguments  require 
us  to  admit  that  the  climate  of  the  globe 
was  once  colder  than  it  now  is.  That  it 
has  undergone  great  changes,  no  one 
doubts ;  and  if  it  were  once  warmer  than 
at  present,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may 
not  at  another  time  have  been  colder ;  and 
we  have  abundant  evidence  that  it  was 
so.  Yenetz,  Charpentier,  and  Agassiz, 
have  shown  beyond  question  that,  m  the 
valleys  of  Switzerland,  the  glaciers  for- 
merly reached  much  lower  levels  than  is 
now  the  case.  They  even  think  it  proba- 
ble that  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  was  once 
filled  with  a  vast  sea  of  ice  derived  con- 
jointly from  the  Bernese  Oberland  and 
the  Pennine  Alps ;  and  which  even  reached 
the  summits  of  the  Jura,  strewing  the 
latter  with  granites  brought  from  the 
highest  Alpine  peaks.    We  think  there 
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are  strong  reasons  agsdnst  accepting  so 
startling  a  conclufflon.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble that  all  the  country  in  question,  west- 
ward of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  was  covered  by  the  same  ocean 
that  rolled  over  so  much  of  Europe  during 
that^  period ;  and  that  the  Alpine  glaciers 
so  far  extended  beyond  their  present 
limits,  that  they  all  reached  this  ocean. 
That  such  changes  have  occurred  at  a  time 
geologically  recent,  though  historically 
remote,  is  an  unquestionable  fact.  To 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  those  changes 
would  be  foreign  to  our  present  object ; 
we  will,  therefore,  turn  to  the  records  of 
the  animal  life  of  the  glacial  age,  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  abundantly 
—  a  history  more  fertile  in  real  marvels 
than  that  of  Baron  Munchausen  or  the 
Arabian  Nights, 

Were  we  seriously  to  tell  the  rustic 
whose  travels  never  extended  beyond  his 
market-town,  that  the  fields  he  is  engaged 
in  tilling  were  once  covered  with  forests, 
the  recesses  of  which  were  the  home  of 
the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros ;  that  in 
them  lions,  leopards,  bears,  and  hyenas 
had  lived,  feeding  upon  huge  bisons  and 
thick-skinned  hippopotami  —  the  man 
would  give  his  informant  but  one  pitying 
look  before  thinking  of  the  nearest  lunatic 
asylum.  Yet  that  such  was  the  case  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  marvelous  history 
which  belongs  to  the  Drift,  ^ut  before 
dwelling  on  some  of  the  special  discoveries 
relating  to  this  branch  or  our  subject,  we 
must  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  present 
distribution  of  living  animals.  Our  readers 
will  thus  learn  how  dominant  laio  is  over 
air  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
distribution  of  animal  creation,  and  also 
how  constant  have  been  the  great  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  during  past  ages,  in  these 
leading  features. 

Zodlogists  have  mapped  out  the  world 
into  zodlogical  regions  or  provinces.  These 
are  regions  of  variable  size,  each  of  which 
is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  special 
forms  of  animal  life  and  the  absence  of 
others.  Thus  Australia  is  knoAvn  by  its 
kangaroos,  opossums,  and  a  host  of  allied 
animals,  called  Marsupial^  because  fur- 
nished with  A'tnarsupiuniy  or  abdominal 
pouch,  in  which  they  nurse  their  callow 
young.  Africa  is  characterized  by  its 
huge  plant-eating  mammals,  such  as  the 
elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  gi- 
raffe, with  clouds  of  wild  antelopes,  repre- 
senting the  deer  of  other  climes.    Along 


with  these  are  the  l^tge  fle&h-eatipflr  crea* 
tures  —  the  lions  and  nyenas,  whi(£,  not- 
withstanding the  comfortable  assurances 
to  the  contrary  of  Livingstone  and  Gordon 
Gumming,  render  traveling  in  that  coun- 
try slightly  unpleasant.  On  crossing  to 
South- America,  we  find  that  these  crea- 
tures have  disappeared,  and  are  only  re- 
presented by  llamas  and  alpachaa,  sug- 
gesting no  more  alarming  associations 
than  Titus  Salt  and  Bradford  manufac- 
tures. A  few  small  (7amii;ora  are  dignified 
by  the  natives  as  American  lions,  whilst 
some  marsupial  opossums  remind  us  of 
Australia.  But  in  the  place  of  the  African 
giants,  we  have  numerous  MkntcUOy  as 
they  are  termed -^creatures  which  have 
no  front  teeth,  and  some  of  them  no  teeth 
at  all;  the  latter  living  in  happy  ignorance 
of  that 

"  venomed  stang 
That  shoots  our  tortured  gams  alang." 

• 

The  majority  of  these  are  animals  that 
feed  upon  the  leaves  of  trees;  and  by 
means  of  large  curved  claws,  hang 
amongst  their  branches.  Sydney  Smith's 
description  of  the  sloth,  the  best-known 
representatative  of  its  class,  will  be  re- 
membered by  many  of  our  raiders.  ^^  He 
moves  suspended,  rests  suspended,  sleeps 
suspended,  and  passes  his  life  in  suspense 
— ^hke  a  young  clergyman  distantly  related 
to  a  bishop."  But  besides  these  clumsy 
sloths,  there  is  a  subterranean  race  of 
armadilloes,  which  are  cased  in  a  panoply 
of  bony  mail,  and  burrow  like  rabbits  into 
the  sandy  soil.  A  third  group  of  tooth- 
less ant-eaters,  with  snouts  like  prize 
cucumbers,  and  tongues  like  postboys' 
whips,  demolish  ants  until  weary  of  feast* 
in^,  themselves,  and  then,  rolling  them- 
selves up  in  their  own  shaggy  taib,  sleep 
in  cheery  defiance  of  both  wind  and 
weather. 

The  islands  of  New-Zealand  constitute 
aprovince  of  a  very  different  character. 
We  have  often  realized  the  intense  disgust 
of  a  Meltonian,  or  a  Highland  deer-stalker, 
on  closing  their  first  field-day  on  these 
ishmds.  The  largest  land  animal  that 
could  fall  before  their  rifles  would  be  a 
bat  and  a  rat ;  and  the  last  not  a  native, 
but,  like  themselves,  an  importation.  In 
the  bird  line,  there  is  the  Apterix,  a  Welsh 
cousin  of  the  ostrich,  whose  shortness  of 
leg  is  compensated  for  by  length  of  beak ; 
its  wingless  bodv,  covered  with  feathers 
that  look  like  hairs,  would   leave   the 
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hunter  in  doubt  whether  he  was  pursuing 
a  bird  or  a  beast ;  and  after  satisfying 
himself  that  he  was  in  chase  of  veritable 
game,  a  sportsman  with  whom  shooting  a 
woodcock  otherwise  than  flying  was  a 
worse  offense  than  bribing  a  voter,  would 
scarcely  point  his  gun  at  a  bird  that  no 
setter  could  flush.  These  wingless  birds 
constitute  the  great  feature  of  New-Zea- 
land zo5logy. 


In  the  Gallapagos  Islands,  a  small  group 
on  the  western  coast  of  South-America, 
we  reach  sltl  JSlDorado  of  reptiles,  where 
the  traveler  finds  his  narrow  woodland 
path  disputed  by  a  gigantic  tortoise,  and 
nis  sea-bathlnc  disturbed  by  the  ugly 
pro^nutyof^along-taae/awio^^l 
lizard. 

(CONOI.UDKD  or  VBZT  NUHBSK.) 


from  the  Dublin  UnlTerslty  Magailne. 


VICTOR    HUGO'S    LEGEND    OF    THE    AGES. 


Ws  have  already  attempted  a  general 
criticism  of  M.  Hugo's  poetry,  illustrated 
by  aome  specimens  from  the  first  volume 
of  his  Ugende  des  Slides,  We  proceed 
to  the  conclusion  of  our  task  in  reference 
to  the  second  volume. 

That  volume  contains,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  two  pieces,  at  least,  which,  in 
unity  of  thought  and  finish  of  execution, 
excel  every  other  poem  in  the  present 
work.  But  we  must  confess  that  the  gen- 
eral admiration  which  every  reader  can 
not  but  feel  at  the  outset  of  his  journey, 
IS  severely  tried  before  its  termination. 
There  is  a  grand  chaotic  confusion  about 
the  picture  of  the  Morning  of  Creation, 
whicn  reconciles  one  to  the  truly  French 
description  of  Eve.  The  remorse  of  Cidn 
is  full  of  fearful  power.  But  as  the  land- 
scape of  history  is  unrolled  by  M.  Hugo, 
the  spectator  at  last  becomes  wearied,  if 
not  shocked  and  disgusted.  '^  You  show 
me,"  he  says  to  the  illustrious  poet,  *'  a 
pallid  and  fearful  phantasmagoria,  rather 
than  the  genuine  legend  of  the  Progress 
of  Humanity.  My  flesh  creeps;  1  am 
sick  with  horror,  and  stupefied  with  the 
fume  of  blood.  Tou  exhibit  to  me  the 
City  of  Rome.  I  recognize  the  power  of 
the  representation;  but  I  see  no  other 
shapes  than  those  of  murderers  and  wan- 
tons. With  a  wave  of  yonr  magic  wand, 
you  raise  up  Spain  and  her  chivalry.  I 
see  the  siena  and  the  orange-grove.  I 
hear  the  rustling  of  the  underwood  in  the 
savage  pass.  The  stately  castle  rises  be- 
fore me.  The  good  knight  rides  mailed 
through  the  valTey  to  some  deed  of  high 
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endeavor,  dut  you  blast  all  the  scene 
with  your  terrible  imagination.  A  band 
of  ruffians  sweeps  through  the  country 
with  crowned  blackguards  at  their  head. 
The  land  that  lies  luke  Eden  before  them 
is  a  howling  wilderness  behind.  A  shriek, 
unutterable,  unimaginable,  rings  out  from 
that  nunnery.  The  villages  send  up  a 
thick  black  smoke  that  blots  the  radiant 
lines  of  the  sunset-sky.  So  is  it  with 
every  landscape  which  your  genius 
spreads  out.  From  that  Italian  palace 
glide  fortlr  two  figures  —  a  sweet  and 
sunny  child  is  leaning  upon  a  chivalrous 
old  man.  The  maidens  come  and  deck 
the  little  damsel  to  do  honor  to  the  Em- 
peror whom  she  is  to  receive  that  day. 
The  hall  is  garlanded  with  flowers^  and 
glimmers  with  gold  and  silver  plate. 
Why  must  I  never  think  of  that  child 
without  the  associations  of  perfidy,  and 
blood,  and  imperial  treachery?  Tou  show 
me  again  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 
You  make  me  hear  the  eagle  barking  in 
the  air.  But  it  is  the  same  unceasing  de- 
nunciation of  tyranny.  The  same  somber 
repetition  of  mean  and  brutal  deeds.  I 
want  something  more  wholesome.  In  the 
work  of  a  great  poet,  I  am  entitled  to 
look  for  delight.  As  I  read  your  poems, 
I  feel  wild  and  savage  indignation.  I 
mutter  a  curse.  I  clench  my  fist.  I  have 
a  tear  for  Isora  of  Final ;  but  the  sum  of 
my  sentiments  is  not  delight  —  it  is  un- 
mitigated disgust.  History,  according  to 
you,  is  a  reeking  pool  in  a  slaughter-house. 
Humanity  is  summed  up  in  two  figures :  a 
I  gigantic  bully,  with  a  golden  circlet  on 
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bis  ruffian-brow,  cunnine,  cruel,  sensual ; 
and  a  gigantio  sneak,  soobing  and  whim- 
pering at  his  feet.  Our  race,  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  is  divided  in  two  portions : 
a  few  drivers,  called  kings,  witn  strong 
lashes,  and  a  myriad  of  donkeys.  Is  the 
progress  of  oqan  nothing  better  than  this  ? 
O  poet  I  you  make  humanity  a  compound 
of  the  strong  scoundrel  and  the  weak 
lick  -  spittle.  Yon  exhibit  him  at  last 
emancipated  from  the  law  of  gravitation, 
and  living  in  balloons  somewhere  near  the 
stars.  I  have  no  great  faith  in  him  after 
all.  A  donkey  will  not  cease  to  be  a  don- 
key, nor  a  scoundrel  a  scoundrel,  because 
he  is  lifted  up  higher  than  Mount  Blanc. 
The  ear  of  a  slave  may  tingle  not  less 
from  the  blow  of  a  kingly  fist  considerably 
above  the  mountains  of  the  moon  than  in 
Austria.  Your  humanity  is  not  humanity. 
Your  progress  is  not  progrqps.  And  your 
legend  is  very  like  a  lie.  You  libel  history 
and  its  God." 

And,  together  with  such  a  &ilnre  in 
general  purpose,  smaller  defects,  which 
are  overlooked  in  one's  first  delight  with 
extraordinary  genius,  become  more  ob- 
trusive. The  versification  is,  no  doubt, 
strong;  but,  then,  it  is  rugged  in  its 
strength.  The  Alexandrines  are  like 
large  rocks  in  some  of  our  northern  Irish 
districts  —  gray?  heavy,  and  massive  — 
majestic  at  first  sight,  but  continued,  mile 
after  mile,  with  rather  wearisome  mono- 
tony. A  tuft  of  wax-belled  heather,  a 
trail  of  wild  ivy,  a  clump  of  primroses, 
even  a  yellow  stain  of  crusting  lichen, 
much  more  a  wild  holly,  a  hazel,  or  a 
briar,  afford  a  positive  relief  to  the  strong, 
stern,  gray  stone.  The  exaggeration  of 
tone  throughout  becomes  more  and  more 
annoving.  In  England,  where  all  edu- 
cated men  are  percolated,  so  to  speak, 
with  classical  infiuences,  such  exaggera- 
tion in  a  poet  of  M.  Hugo's  experience 
and  genius  would  be  perfectly  impossible. 
But  in  France  it  is  mistaken  for  power. 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  said  to  be  weak  and  pas- 
sionless just  because  he  is  so  strong  and 
selfrestrained.  The  constant  predilec- 
tion for  war  and  murder  we  have  before 
noticed.  Hideous,  bloody  shapes  holding 
-scepters  shadow  every  page.  There  is 
little  repose.  Except  m  Lea  Pauvres 
Oens  there  is  not  much  that  comes  home 
to  ns  as  human  —  that  speaks  of  those 
ordinary  virtues  which  beautify  the  life 
of  man.  If  a  paragon  of  chivalry  is  intro- 
Aueed,  it  is  probably  to  be  betrayed  and 


mnrdered  by  an  emperor.  If  a  banquet 
is  spread  on  the  dais,  it  is  that  one  may 
see  red  fingers  grasping  the  bowl,  and 
ieel  a  heavy  reek  of  ueath  mingling  with 
the  festal  odors.  The  melodramatic  turn 
of  the  playwright  and  novelist  is  too  often 
substituted  for  the  gentler  development 
of  the  poet.  It  appears,  too,  as  if  M. 
Hugo  possessed,  on  the  whole,  rather  a 
fancy  which  exaggerates  tremendously 
than  an  imagination  of  the  highest  order, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Thus  of 
the  steamer  in  Pleine  Mer: 

**  Du  d6nie  de  Saint  Paul  son  mAt  passait  le 

How  poor  is  this  compared  with  Milton's 
description  of  the  state  of  Satan!  Mil- 
ton's comparison  tends  to  the  Infinite; 
M.  Hugo's  is  simply  a  thumping  lie  of  the 
Kentucky  stamp.  And  with  the  ex- 
aggerating, he  also  sometimes  exhibits 
the  diminishing  effects  of  mere  &ncy. 
We  will  not  have  the  dttra  ilia  to  object 
to: 

"Arcturus,    oiseau   d'or,    scintille   dans    son 
nid—" 

It  is  so  exquisitely  pretty.  But  what 
shall  we  say  to 


li 


-La  lueur  lact^e. 


La  /ourmiliere  des  abimes  1" 

It  is  rather  a  fancy,  naturally  afliuent, 
swelled  out  by  the  physiological  effects 
of  a  supper  upon  under-aone  pork  cutlets, 
than  an  imagination  inspired  oy  its  native 
grandeur.  The  greatness  of  the  shapes  in 
the  primeval  world  in  Eve  is  not  without 
poetic  grandeur ;  but  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  "Trump  of  Judgment,"  with  which 
the  second  volume  closes  ?  Judsea,  Ai'chia, 
Spain,  Turkey,  Italy,  are  traversed.  Two 
perpetual  shadows  haunt  them — wicked- 
ness and  justice;  but  wickedness  much 
vaster  and  more  developed  than  justice ; 
—  wickedness  how  outrageous — justice, 
when  done,  how  outrageous  also  t  It  is 
the  justice  of  a  popular  tract,  in  which 
the  Sabbath-breaker  is  always  drowned, 
and  the  swearer  always  drops  down  dead. 
Thus  the  wicked  Ratbert's  head  is  chop- 
ped off  by  an  invisible  arm,  and  a  sword 
is  62ud  to  nave  been,  seen  drawn  through 
a  cloud  to  wipe  away  its  stain.  A  critic 
of  the  first  rank  in  Prance  may  well 
complain  of  M.  Hugo's  rapid  tran^rma* 
tions  of  moral  facts  into  phantasmagoric 
terms. 


TVe  must  close  our  list  of  complaints 
against  M.  Hugo  by  noticing  one  pecu- 
liarity of  his  style,  which  to  an  English 
ear  at  least  is  most  unpleasant.  This  is 
the  iteration  of  favorite  words.  The 
words  sombre^  ombre^  haUlon^  hydre^ 
ainiatre^  and  several  others  catch  the  eye 
on  every  page. 

This  ungracious  portion  of  our  task 
need  not  lead  to  the  supposition  that  our 
appreciation  of  M.  Hugo's  genius  has  in 
any  degree  diminished  upon  a  more  de- 
tailed study  of  the  Legend  of  the^  Ages. 
In  proportion  to  one's  appreciation  of 
those  wonderful  powers  must  be  his  irri- 
tation at  BO  often  finding  them  distorted 
and  disfigured  by  simple  caprice  and  af- 
fectation. 

Once  or  twice,  however,  M.  Hugo  is 
worthy  of  himself.  Charmed  by  his 
genius,  and  bound  by  the  spell  which  he 
weaves,  we  surrender  ourselves  to  a  great 
master.  In  contemplating  his  work  we 
feel  dwarfed  in  our  own  eyes,  and  asham- 
ed to  criticise.  We  stand,  as  a  tyro  in 
painting  would  stand  before  a  Claude  or 
a  Rubens — ^not  to  judge,  but  to  study  and 
to  learn. 

The  Pantheistic  raptures  of  "  Le  Satyre" 
are  beyond  our  appreciation,  and  we  con- 
fess beyond  our  understanding.  "Rat- 
bert"  is,  we  believe,  considered,  in  France, 
the  gem  of  the  whole ;  and  truljr  that 
picture  of  the  child  Isora,  and  her  knightly 
grandsire,  in  their  castle  —  evening  by 
evening  coming  forth  from  the  chapel, 
under  corridors  and  pillars  peopled  with 
angels  mingled  with  knights,  of  which  the 
warriors  seem  to  salute  the  old  man,  and 
the  spirits  the  child — ^is  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. Pitiful,  too  —  most  pitiful  —  trem- 
bling with  tears,  and  darkened  with 
shadows  of  death,  that  passage  where  the 
brave  and  imsuspecting  soldier  looks  with 
love  and  pride  upon  the  toilette  of  his 
little  darling,  preparing  to  receive  the 
emperor,  who  murders  her,  and  holds 
hideous  revel  in  the  castle-hall  which  had 
been  decked  to  receive  him.  Yet  the 
horror  and  atrocity  are  to  much  for  Eng- 
lish tastes.  But  to  our  thought "  La  Rose 
de  L'Enfante"  is  the  most  admirable 
•  thing  in  these  volumes.  The  character 
of  ¥*hilip,  that  stem  and  dangerous 
monarch,  is  drawn  in  a  few  lines  of  mar- 
velous power.  His  slow  and  cautious 
nature,  vailing  its  hatred  for  so  many 
years,  and  now,  at  last,  sending  forth  the 
great  Armada,  is  painted  and  embodied 
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rather  than  described.  The  conception 
which  links  and  yet  contrasts  the  father 
and  the  child;  the  strokes  which  bring 
out  the  Infanta's  beauty  and  haughtiness ; 
above  all,  the  poetic  art  which  unites  the 
child's  rose  with  the  father's  fieet,  and 
the  stem  moral  grouping  together  the 
leaves  scattered  on  the  pond,  and  the 
ships  driven  on  the  shores  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  are  nothing  short  of  mar- 
velous. The  piece  is  not  like  one  of 
those  cathedral  windows,  its  panes 
cramped  together  with  heavy  lines  of 
lead,  to  which  M.  Emile  Montegut  com- 
pares Victor  Hugo's  poetic  workmanship : 
It  is  cast  at  a  single  jet,  without  speck  or 
flaw.  We  have  attempted  to  render  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  into  verse ;  but 
we  are  sensible  how  much  our  English 
heroics  want  the  verve  and  vigor  of  the 
splendid  original : 

"  She  is  so  little — in  her  hand  a  rose : 
A  stem  duenna  watches  where  she  goes. 
What  sees  she?    Aht  she  knows  not — the 

clear  shine 
Of  watefs  shadowed  by  the  birch  and  pine. 
What  lies  before  ?    A  swan  with  silyer  wine, 
The  wave  that   murmurs  to  the   bnlnch's 

swing, 
Or  the  deep  garden  flowering  below  ? 
Fair  as  an  angel  frozen  into  snow, 
The  child  looks  on,  and  hardly  seems  to 

know. 

"  As  in  a  depth  of  glory  far  away, 
Down  the  green  park,  a  lofty  palace  lay, 
There,  drank  the  deer  from  many  a  crystal 

pond, 
And  the  starred  peacock  gemmed  the  shade 

beyond. 
Around   that  child  all  nature  shone  more 

bright ; 
Her  innocence  was  as  an  added  light 
Rubies  and  diamonds  strewed  the  grass  she 

trodei 
And  jets  of  sapphire  from  the  dolphins  flowed. 


^*  Still  at  the  water's  side  she  holds  her  pli 
Her  boddice  slight  is  set  with  Genoa  lace ; 
Over  her  rich  rebe,  through  every  satin  fold, 
Wanders  an  arabesque  in  threads  of  gold. 
From  its  green  urn  the  rose  unfolding  grand 
Weighs  down  the  exquisite  smallness  of  her 

hand. 
And  when  the  child  bends  to  the  red  leafs 

tip. 
Her  laughing  nostril,  and  her  carmine  lip, 
The  royal  flower  purpureal,  kissing  there, 
Hides  more  than  half  that  young  face  bright 

and  fair ; 
So  that  the  eye  deceived  can  scarcely  speak 
Where  shows  the  rose,  or  where  the  rose-red 

cheek. 
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Her  eyes  look  blner  firom  their  dark  brown 

frame: 
Sweet  ejes,  sweet  form,  and  Mary's  sweeter 

nam& 
All  joy,  enchantment^  perftime,  waits  she 

there, 
Heaven  in   her   glance,  her  yery  name  a 

prayer. 

**  Yet  'neath  the  sky,  and  before  life  and  fate, 
Poor  child !  she  feels  herself  so  vaguely  great 
Witii  stately  grace  she  gives  her  presence 

high 
To  dawn,  to  spring,  to  shadows  flitting  by. 
To  the  dark  sunset  glories  of  the  heaven. 
And  all  the  wild  magnificence  of  even ; 
On  nature  waits,  eternal  and  serenoi 
With  all  the  graveness  of  a  little  queen. 
She  never  sees  a  man  but  on  his  knee. 
She  Duchess  of  Brabant  one  day  will  be. 
Or  rule  Sardinia,  or  the  Flemish  crowd : 
She  is  the  In&nta,  five  years  old,  and  proud. 

'^  Thus  is  it  with  king's  children,  for  they  wear 
A  shadowy  circlet  on  their  forehead  fkir ; 
Their  tottering  steps  are  towHds  a  kingly 

duur. 
Calmly  she  waits,  and  breathes  her  gathered 

flower,  * 

Till  one  shall  cull  for  her  imperial  power. 
Afaready  her  eye  saith,  *  It  is  my  right  ;* 
Even  love  flows  from  her,  mingled  with  af- 
fright 
If  some  one  seeing  her,  so  fragile  stand. 
Were  it  to  save  her,  should  put  forth  his  hand, 
Ere  he  had  made  a  step,  or  breathed  a  vow, 
The  scaffold's  shadow  were  upon  his  brow. 

**  While  the  child  laughs,  beyond  the  bastion 

thick 
Of  that  vast  palace,  Roman  Catholic, 
Whose  every  turret,  like  a  miter,  shows, 
Behind  the  lattice  something  fearful  goes. 
Men  shiJce  to  see  a  shadow  urom  beneath 
Passing  from  pane  to  pane,  like  vapory  wreath, 
Pale,  black,  and  still,  it  glides  from  room  to 

room. 
Or  stands  a  whole  day,  motionless  in  its 

gloom, 
In  the  same  spot,  like  ghost  upon  a  tomb, 
Or  glues  its  dark  brow  to  the  casement  wan. 
Dim  shade  that  lengthens  as  the  night  draws 

on. 
Its  step  funereal  lingers  like  the  swing 
Of  passing  bell — *tis  death,  or  else  the  king. 

**  *Tis  he,  the  man  by  whom  men  live  and  die ; 
But  could  one  look  beyond  that  phantom  eye, 
As  by  the  wall  he  leans  a  little  space. 
And  see  what  shadows  fill  his  souFs  dark 

place. 
Not  the  tbxr  child,  the  waters  dear,  the  flowers 
Golden  with  sunset  —  not   the   birds,   the 

bowers— 
No ;  ^neath  that  eye,  those  &tal  brows  that 

keep 


The  fathomless  brain,  like  ocean,  dark  and 

deep. 
There,  as  m  moving  mirage,  should  one  find 
A  fleet  of  ships  that  go  before  the  wind : 
On  the  foamed  wave,  and  'neath  the  stariight 

The  strain  and  rattle  of  a  fleet  in  sail, 
And  through  the  foe  an  isle  on  her  white  rock 
Hearkening  from  &r  the  thunder^s  coming 
shock. 

**  Still  by  the  water's  edge  doth  silent  stand 
The  IniGnnta,  with  the  rose-flower  in  her  hand, 
Caresses  it  with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven ; 
Sudden  a  breeze,  such  breeze  as  panting  even 
From  her  full  heart  flings  out  to  field  and 

brake, 
Ruffles  the  waters,  bids  the  rushes  shake, 
And  makes  through  all  their  green  recesses 

swell 
The  massive  myrtle  and  the  asphodel. 
To  the  fair  child  it  comes,  and  tears  away 
On  its  strong  wing  the  rose-flower  fh>m  the 

spray. 
On  the  wild  waters  casts  it  bruised  and  torn, 
And  the  Infanta  only  holds  a  thorn. 
Frightened,  perplexed,  she  follows  with  her 

eyes 
Into  the  basin  where  her  ruin  lies, 
Looks  up  to  heaven,  and  questions  of  the 

breeze 
That  had  not  feared  her  highness  to  displease ; 
But  all  the  pond  is  changed,  anon  so  dear, 
Now  black  it  swells,  as  Siough  wiUi  rage  and 

fear; 
A  mimic  sea,  its  smaU  waves  rise  and  fall. 
And  the  poor  rose  is  broken  by  them  all : 
Its  hundred  leaves  tossed  wildly  round  and 

round 
Beneath  a  thousand  waves  are  whdmed  and 

drowned. 
It  was  a  foundering  fleet  you  might  have  said ; 
And  the  duenna  with  her  face  of  shade : 
'Madam,'  for  she  had  marked  her  ruffled 

mind, 
*  All  things  bdong  to  princes — ^but  the  wind.' " 

Another  piece  which  we  can  not  resist 
the  pleasure  of  citing,  is  "  Les  Pauvres 
Gens."  We  heartily  wish  that  M.  Hugo 
may  be  tempted  to  give  us  more  of  this 
gentle  and  whilesome  vein  in  the  volumes 
which  he  prombes : 

THE    POOB. 

"  'Tis  night :  within  the  dose-shut  cabin  door, 
The  room  is  wrapped  in  gloom,  save  where 

there  fall 
Some  twilight  rays  that  creep  along  the  floor,' 
And  show  the  fisher's  nets  upon  the  walL 

'*  In  the  dim  corner,  from  the  oaken  chest 
A  few  white  dishes  glimmer;  through  the 

shade 
Stands  a  tall  bed  with  dusky  curtains  dressed, 
And  a  rough  mattress  at  its  side  is  lud. 


i8ea] 
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"FiT«iChildren  on  that  long  low  mattress  lie^- 
A  nest  of  little  souls,  it  heaves  with  dreams ; 
In  the  high  chimney  the  last  emhers  die, 
And   redden    the    dark  roof  with  crimson 
gleams. 


i« 


The  mother  kneels  and  thinks,  and  pale  with 

fear, 
She  prays  alone,  hearing  the  billows  shout ; 
While  to  wild  winds,  to  rocks,  to  midnight 

drear, 
The  ominous  old  ocean  sobs  without 


''Poor  wives  of  fishers!  Ahl  'tissad  to  sav, 
Our  sons,  our  husbands,  all  that  we  love  best, 
Oar  hearts,  our  souls,  are  on  those  vraves 

away, 
Those  ravening  wolves  that  know  nor  ruth 
nor  rest 

''Think  how  they  sport  with  those  beloved 

forms; 
And  how  the  clarion-blowing  wind  unties 
Above  their  heads  the  tresses  of  the  storms ; 
Perchance  even  now  the  child,  the  husband, 

dies. 

"  For  we  can  never  tell  where  they  may  be 
Who,  to  make  head  against  the  tide  and  gale, 
Between  them  and  the  starless,  soundless  sea 
Have  but  one  bit  of  plank,  with  one  poor  sul* 

"  Terrible  fear  I    We  seek  the  pebbly  shore. 
Cry  to  the  rising   billows:    'Bring   them 

home.' 
Alas  I  what  answer  gives  their  troubled  roar 
To  the  dark  Uiought  that  haunts  us  as  we 

roam. 

"  Janet  is  sad :  her  husband  is  alone. 
Wrapped  in  the  black  shroud  of  this  bitter 

night: 
His  children  are  so  little,  there  is  none 
To  give  him  aid.     '  Were  they  but  old  they 

might* 
Ah!  mother,  when  they  too  are  on  the  main. 
How  wilt  tnou  weep:   'Would  they  were 

young  again  I' 

"  She  takes  her  lantern — ^'tis  his  hour  at  last: 
She  will  go  forth,  and  see  if  the  day  breaks, 
And  if  h&  signal-fire  be  at  the  mast; 
Ah  I  no,  not  yet — no  breath  of  morning 
wakes. 


i« 


No  line  of  light  oV  the  dark  vraters  lies ; 
It  rains,  it  rains,  how  black  is  rain  at  mom : 
The  day  comes  trembling,  and  the  young 

dawn  cries. 
Cries  like  a  baby  fearing  to  be  bom. 


"  Sudden  her  human  eyes  that  peer  and  watch 
Through  the  deep  shade,  a  moldering  dwell- 
ing find. 
No  light  within-  the  thin  door  shakes  -4he 

thatch 
0*er  the  green  waUs  is  twisted  of  the  wind, 


"Tellow,  and  dirty,  as  a  swollen  rilL 
*Ah  me!'  she  saith,  'Here  doth  that  widow 

dwell ; 
Few  days  ago  my  good  man  left  her  ill : 
I  will  go  in,  and  see  if  all  be  well.* 

"  She  strikes  the  door,  she  listens,  none  replies, 
And  Janet  shudders.     '  Husbandless,  alone, 
And  with  two  children-— they  have  scant  sup- 
plies. 
Good  neighbor !  She  sleeps  heavy  as  a  stone.' 

"  She  calls  again,  she  knocks,  'tis  silence  still ; 
No  sound,  no  answer — suddenly  the  door, 
As  if  the  senseless  creature  felt  some  thrill 
Of  pity,  turned,  and  open  lay  before. 

"  She  entered,  and  her  lantern  lighted  all 
The  hou8(e  so  silent;  by  the  rude  waves'  din. 
Through  the  thin  roof  Uie  plashing  rain-drops 

fidl. 
But  something  terrible  is  couched  within. 

"  Half-dothed,   dark-featured,  motionless  lay 
she, 
The  once  strong  mother,  now  devoid  of  life ; 
Disheveled  specter  of  dead  misery. 
All  that  the  poor  leaves  after  his  long  strife. 

"The  cold  and  livid  arm,  already  sti^ 
Hung  o'er  the  soaked  straw  of  her  wretched 

bed. 
The  mouth  lay  open  horribly,  as  if 
The  parting  soul  with  a  great  cry  had  fled. 

"  That  cry  of  death  that  startles  the  dim  ear 
Of  vast  eteraitv.    And  all  the  while. 
Two  little  children  in  one  cradle  near. 
Slept  face  to  fitoe,  on  each  sweet  fiice  a  smile. 

"  The  dyinff  mother  o'er  them,  as  they  lay, 
Had  cast  her  gown,  and  wrapped  her  mantle's 

fold; 
Feeling  chill  death  creep  up,  she  willed  that 

they 
Should  yet  be  warm  while  she  was  lying  cold. 

"  Rocked  by  their  own  weight,  sweetly  sleep 

the  twain. 
With  even  breath,  and  foreheads  calm  and 

dear; 
So  sound  that  the  last  trump  might  call  in 

vain  ; 
For  being  innocent^  they  have  no  fear. 

"  Still  howls  the  wind,  and  ever  a  drop  slides 
Through  the  old  rafters,  where  the  thatch  is 

weak, 
On  the  dead  woman's  fiice  it  fiills,  and  elides 
Like  living  tears  along  her  hollow  cheeL 

"And  the  dull  wave  sounds  ever  like  a  bdl, 
The  dead  lies  still,  and  listens  to  the  strain ; 
For  when  the  radiant  spirit  leaves  its  shell, 
The  poor  corpse  seems  to  oaU  it  back  again. 

"  It  seeks  the  soul  through  the  air's  dim  expanse ; 
And  the  pale  lip  saith  to  the  sunken  eye : 
Where  is  the  beauty  of  thy  kindling  glance  ? 
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And  where  thy  balmy  breath?    It  makes 
reply: 

*^  Alas  I  lire,  lore,  find  primroses  in  spring, 
Fate  hath  one  end  for  festival  and  tear ; 
Bid  your  hearts  yibrate,  let  your  glasses  ring ; 
But  as  dark  ocean  drinks  each  streamlet  dear, 

**  So,  for  the  kisses  that  delight  the  flesh, 
For  mother's  worship,  and  for   children's 

bloom, 
For  song,  for  smile,  for  lore,  so  fair  and  fresh, 
For  laugn,  for  dance,  there  is  one  goal — the 

tomb. 

"  And  why  does  Janet  pass  so  &st  away  f 
What  hath  she  done  within  that  house  of 

dread? 
What  foldeth  she  beneath  her  mantle  gray? 
And  hurries  home,  and  hides  it  in  her  bed : 
With  half-averted  face,  and  nervous  tread, 
What  hath  she  stolen  from  the  awful  dead  ? 

'*  The  dawn  was  whitening  over  the  sea's  verge 
As  she  sat  pensive,  touching  broken  chords 
Of  half-remorseful  thought,  while  the  hoarse 

surge 
Howled  a  sad  concert  to  her  broken  words. 

"  Ah  I  my  poor  husband !  we  had  five  before, 
Already  so  much  care,  so  much  to  find, 
For  he  must  work  for  alL    I  give  him  more. 
What  was  that  noise  ?    His  step  I    Ah  I  no— 
the  wind. 

**  *  That  I  should  be  afraid  of  him  I  love  I 
I  have  done  ill.    If  he  should  beat  me  now, 
I  would  not  blame  him.    Did  not  the  door 

move? 
Not  yet,  poor  man  t'    She  sits  with  careful 

brow 
Wrapped  in  her  inward  grief;  nor  hears  the 

roar 
Of  winds  and  waves  that  dash  against  his 

prow, 
Nor  the  bUu^  cormorant  shrieking  on  the 

shore. 

"  Sudden  the  door  flieS  open  wide,  and  lets 
Noisily  in  the  dawn-light  scarcely  clear. 
And  the  good  fisher  dragging  his  damp  nets, 
Stands  on  the  threshold,  wi£  a  joyous  cheer. 

"  *  'Tis  thou,'  she  cries,  and  eager  as  a  lover, 
Leaps  up  and  holds  her  husband  to  her  breast ; 
Her  greeting  kisses  all  his  vesture  cover ; 
*  'Tis  I,  good  wife  1'  and  his  broad  face  ex- 
pressed 

'*How  gay  his  heart  that  Janet's  love  made 

light; 
•What  weather  was  itf     'Hard.'    'Your 

fishine?'    'Bad. 
The  sea  was  like  a  nest  of  thieves  to-night ; 
But  I  embace  thee,  and  my  heart  is  gUid. 

**  *  There  was  a  devil  in  the  wind  that  blew ; 
I  tore  my  net,  cangfat  nothing,  broke  my  line, 
And  ODoe  I  thought  the  bark  was  broken  too. 
What  did  you  all  the  night  long,  Janet  mine  ?* 


"  She,  trembling  in  the  darkness,  answered :  'I? 
Oh  I  nought — I  sewed,  I  watched,  I  was  afraid. 
The  waves  were  loud  as  thunders  firom  the 

sky; 
But  it  is  over.'    Shyly  then,  she  said : 

** '  Our  neighbor  died  last  night ;  it  must  have 

been 
When  you  were  gone.    She  left  two  little 

ones. 
So  small,  so  fi*ail,  William  and  Madeline ; 
.  The  one  just  lisps,  the  other  scarcely  runs.' 

**  The  man  looked  grare,  and  in  the  comer  cast 
His  old  fiir  bonnet,  wet  with  rain  and  sea ; 
Muttered  a  while,  and  scratched  his  head---at 

last, 
*  We  have  five  children,  this  makes  seTen,' 

said  he. 

*'  •  Already  in  bad  weather  we  must  deep 
Sometimes  without  our  supper.    Now.    Ah  I 

well — 
'Tis  not  my  fault    These  accidents  are  deep ; 
It  was  the  good  God's  will    I  can  not  telL 

"  *  Why  did  he  take  the  mother  from  those 
scraps, 
No  bigger  than  my  fist  ?    'Tis  hard  to  read : 
A  learned  man  might  understand  perhaps-— 
So  little,  they  can  neither  work  nor  need. 

" '  Qo  fetch  them,  wife ;  they  will  be  frightened 
sore. 
If  with  the  dead  alone  they  waken  thus. 
That  was  the  mother  knocking  at  our  door. 
And  we  must  take  the  children  home  to  us. 

'• '  Brother  and  sister  shall  they  be  to  ours, 
And  they  will  learn  to  climb  my  knee  at 

even; 
men  he  shaU  see  these  strangers  in  our 

bowers. 
More  fish,  more  food,  will  give  the  God  of 

heaven. 

"  *I  will  work  harder ;  I  will  drink  no  wine — 
Go  fetch  them. ,  Wherefore  dost  thou  linger, 

dear? 
Not  thus  were  wont  to  move  those  feet  of 

thine.' 
She  drew  the  curtain,  saying :   *  They  are 

here.'"  ^  ^ 

"  Le  Regiment  du  Baron  Madruce"  con- 
tains some  superb  invectives  against  those 
Swistf  mercenaries  who  sold  themselves  to 
do  the  work  of  tyrants.  The  pictures  of 
Alpine  scenery  interwoven  witn  the  decla- 
mation are  very  noble : 

''When  the  regiment  of  the  Halberdiers  is 

proudly  marching  by, 
The  eagle  of  the  mountains  screams  fhmi  out 

his  stormy  sky ; 
Who  speakeih  to  the  precipice,  and  to  the 

chasm  sheer ; 
Who  hovers  o'er  uie  thrones  of  kings,  and 

bids  the  caitiffs  fear. 
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King  of  the  peak  and  glacier ;  king  of  the  cold, 

white  scalps — 
He  lifts  his  bead,  at  that  close  tread,  the  eagle 

of  the  Alps. 
0  shame!  those  men  that  march  below.    0 

ignominy  dire ! 
Are  the  sons  of  mj  free  mountains  sold  for 

imperial  hire? 
Ah !  the  vilest  in  the  dungeon,  ah  I  the  slave 

upon  the  seas, 
Is  great,  is  pure,  is  glorious,  is  grand  com- 
pared with  these, 
Who,  born  amid  my  holy  rocks,  in  solemn 

places  high, 
Where  the  tall  pines  bend  like  rushes  when 

the  storm  goes  sweeping  by ; 
Yet  give  the  strength  of  foot  they  learned  by 

perilous  path  and  flood. 
And  from  their  bluc-eved  mothers  won,  the 

old,  mysterious  blood ; 
The  daring  that  the  good  south  wind  into 

their  nostrils  blew, 
And  the  proud  swelling  of  the  heart  with  each 

pure  breath  they  drew ; 
The  graces  of  the  mountain  glens,  with  flowers 

in  summer  gay ; 
And  all  the  glory  of  the  hills,  to  earn  a  lack- 
ey's pay. 
Their  country  free  and  joyous  —  she  of  the 

rugged  sides — 
She  of  the  rough  peaks  arrogant,  whereon 

the  tempest  rides : 
Mother  of  the  unconquered  thought  and  of  the 

savage  form. 
Who  brings  out  of  her  sturdy  heart  the  hero 

and  the  storm ; 
Who  giveth  freedom  unto  man  and  life  unto 

the  beast; 
Who  hears  her  silver  torrents  ring  like  joy- 
bells  at  a  feast ; 
Who  hath  her  caves  for  palaces,  and  where 

her  chalets  stand — 
The  proud  old  archer  of  Altor^  with  his  good 

bow  in  his  hand. 
Is  she  to  suckle  jailers?  shall  shame  and 

flory  rest, 
er  lakes  and  mountains,  like  twins 
upon  her  breast? 
Shall  the  two-headed  eagle,  marked  with  her 

double  blow. 
Drink  of  her  milk  through  all  those  hearts 
whose  blood  he  bids  to  flow? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Say  was  it  pomp  ye  needed,  and  all  the  proud 

array 
Of  courtly  joust  and  high  parade  upon  a  gala 

day? 
Look  up ;  have  not  my  valleys  their  torrents 

white  with  foam — 
Their  lines  of  silver  bullion  on  the  blue  hills 

of  home  ? 
Doth  not  sweet  May  embroider  my  rocks  with 

pearls  and  flowers  ? 
Her  fingers  trace  a  richer  lace  than  yours  in 

all  my  bowers. 
Are  not  my  old  peaks  gilded  when  the  sun 

rises  proud, 


And  each  one  shakes  a  white  mist  plume  out 

of  the  thunder-cloud? 
0  neighbors  of  the  golden  sky  1  sons  of  the 

mountain  sod ! 
Why  wear  a  base  king's  colors  for  the  livery 

of  God? 
.  .  •  •  . 

O  shame!   despair!   to   see   my  Alps  their 

shadows  fling 
Into  the  very  waiting-room  of  tyrant  and  of 

king! 
0  thou  deep  heaven  I  unsullied  yet,  into  thy 

gulfs  sublime — 
Up  azure  tracks  of  flaming  light — let  my  free 

pinion  climb ; 
Till  from  my  sights  in  that  clear  light,  earth 

and  her  crimes  be  gono^ 
The  men  who  act  the  evil  deeds — the  ciutif& 

who  look  on. 
Far,  &r  into  that  space  immense,  beyond  the 

vast  white  vail. 
Where  distant  stars  come  out  and  shine,  and 

the  great  sun  grows  pale." 

M.  Hugo's  critics  in  France  consider 
that  he  possesses  one  faculty  in  a  preemi- 
nent degree  —  the  faculty  of  Homer  and 
of  Milton  —  which  enables  them  to  select 
those  names  of  persons  and  of  places  that, 
by  some  subtle  affinity,  are  m6st  proper 
for  poetry,  and  to  invest  them  with  biief 
but  expressive  predicates,  full  of  pictur- 
esque or  historical  meaning. 

We  can  not  conclude  without  again 
giving  expression  to  the  same  sentiment 
with  which  we  closed  the  first  volume. 
The  poet  of  Humanity  must  fail  who 
kneels  not  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  Who 
does  not  feel  that  this  work  is  truncated 
and  extravagant — a  splendid  dream  of  in- 
spired madness  rather  than  an  earnest 
effort  of  true  moral  and  intellectual  great- 
ness ?  This  Legend  of  History  closes  with 
a  glimpse  into  the  future.  The  "  Twen- 
tieth Century"  is  its  fourteenth  section. 
It  is  taken  up  with  "  Pleine  Mer "  and 
*'  Pleine  Ciel.'*  Then  oomes  an  extrava- 
ganza^ "  Hors  des  Temps.  La  Trompette 
du  Jugement."  The  nations,  afber  all 
their  battles  and  turmoil,  at  last. find  re- 
pose. How  does  the  reader  suppose? 
Why,  by  being  emancipated /rom  the  law 
of  gravitation/ 

'^  Defaite  brusquement  par  Vinvisible  main, 
Lapesant&ur^  li6e  au  pied  du  genre  humain, 
Se  brisa,  cette  chain  etait  toutes  les  chaines  I 
Tout  s'envola  dans  Thomme  les  fureurs,  les 

haines, 
L*ignorance  et  Terreur,  la  mis^  et  la  faim^ 
Le  droit  divin  des  rois,  le9  faux  dieux  Ju\jfk 

ou  gudbres.''  * 

And  again — 
**  Hors  de  la  pesanteur,  c'est  Taveiur  f6Bd6." 
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Taking  advantage,  we  suspect,  of  Mar 
dame  de  Stael's  fine  saying,  that  ^^  there  is 
a  point  at  which  the  genias  of  Newton 
and  that  of  Homer  meet,"  the  poet  ob- 
serves of  this  ballooning  of  the  twentieth 
centary  in  its  intellectual  results: 

"  On  voit  s'envoler  le  calcul  de  Newton, 
Mont^  BUT  Tode  de  Pindare." 

As  to  its  spiritual  effect : 

*'  n  mSle  presque  k  Dieu  r&me  du  genre  hu- 
main.*^ 

We  do  not  know  whether  any  of  this 
stranji^e  rhapsody  is  derived  from  those 
mentioned  oy  Cicero  in  his  Tnsculan 
Questions,  who  held  that  the  soul,  disen- 
gaged from  the  body  by  death,  must  rise 
to  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  on  account 
of  its  extreme  tenuity.  The  rarity  and 
pureness  of  its  nature  these  dreamers 
maintained  must  cause  it  to  soar  above 
the  grosser  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  until 
it  comes  to  a  hight  where  it  finds  the 
densitv  and  temperature  congenial  to  it- 
self. 1M[.  Hugo  tells  us  that  our  race  in 
this  aeronaut  condition  will  be  emanci- 
pated from  hunger.  These  philosophers 
added,  that  the  soul,  in  its  elevated  posi- 
tion, will  want  nothing,  ^'  being  nourished 
and  sustained  by  the  same  thmgs  where- 
with the  stars  are  nourished  and  sus- 
tained." Had  the  muse  of  this  great  poet 
been  baptized  in  Christianity,  it  would 
have  exchanged  its  wild  and  puerile  affec- 
tations for  eternal  truths.  For  perpetual 
murders  and  battles  we  should  have  had 
themes  more  consonant  with  the  heart  of 
man.  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Louis  would 
have  filled  the  place  occupied  by  Ratbert 
and  his  favorite  prelate.  The  Past  would 
have  had  less  terror;  the  Future,  how 
much  more  hope !  Standing  on  the  altar- 
stairs  of  Calvary,  in  the  Personal  victim 
expiring  on  the  Cross,  the  poet  would 


have  seen  at  once  the  exhibition  of  perfect 
virtue,  and  the  Reconciliation,  wnich  is 
the-  hope  of  our  fallen  race.  Taught  by 
the  first,  he  would  have  known  and  recog- 
nized the  genuine  aspect  of  moral  beauty 
from  its  likeness  to  that  archetype.  Bowed 
down  in  gratitude  before  the  second,  his 
anticipations  of  the  recovery  and  glory  of 
our  humanity  —  crowned,  emancipated, 
and  "  enskied  "  —  would  have  had  8  more 
solid  basis  than  this  vision  of  impossible 
balloons.  For  a  vague  philosophy  of  the 
Absolute  and  Infinite,  for  a  God — ^if  God 
he  can  be  called  — who  is  a  dreadful  Im- 
mensity, we  should  have  had  one,  who 
indeed 

"  Full  of  himself!  Almighty  sate,  his  own 
Palace,  and  without  solitude  alone,'* 

yet  leans  down  his  ear  to  all  his  children's 
prayers,  and  manifests  to  them  his  eternal 
love  bv  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son.  He 
would  have  gained,  we  venture  to  think, 
in  power  over  the  heart  of  man,  and  in 
poetical  beauty,  not  less  than  in  truth. 
Would  that  from  this  land  of  an  open 
Bible  these  words  of  a  poet  no  less  illus- 
trious than  himself  might  reach  M.  Hugo : 
''  It  is  not  without  grief  and  indignation 
that  I  behold  that  divine  science  employ- 
ing all  her  inexhaustible  riches  of  wit  and 
eloquence  on  the  confused  dreams  of 
senseless  fables  and  metamorphoses. 
Amongst  all  holy  and  consecrated  things 
which  the  devil  ever  stole  and  alienated 
from  the  service  of  God,  there  is  none 
that  he  so  universally  and  so  long  usurped 
as  poetry.  It  is  time  to  recover  it  out  of 
the  tyrant's  hands,  and  to  restore  it  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  it. 
It  is  time  to  baptize  it  in  Jordan,  for  it 
will  never  become  clean  by  bathing  in  the 
waters  of  Damascus."* 

•  Cowley. 


A  Painful  Rumor  has  been  the  topic  of  con- 
▼eraation  In  literary  circles  during  the  poat  week. 
It  appears  that  three  large  chests  full  of  mann- 
floripts,  left  by  the  celebratied  Dr.  Geo.  Hickes,  the 
deprived  Dean  of  Worcester,  were  consigned  to  his 
bankers  after  his  decease.  Owing  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  ^m,  the  premises  have  been  lately 
cleared  out,  and  the  whole  of  these  raluable  docu- 
ments committed  to  the  flames  in  one  of  the  fur- 
naces at  the  Kew  River  head ! 


Thi  Proposid  Obxat  EzniBirtoN  in  1862. — ^The 
project,  originated  by  the  council  of  the  Society  of 
Arte,  of  holding  another  Great  Exhibition  in  Lomdon^ 
in  1862,  has,  we  are  told,  received  countenance  and 
support  **  from  the  highest  quarters,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.*'  The  council,  it  is  stated,  are  actively 
engaged  in  completing  the  preliminary  arrange- 
menta  for  this  grand  international  undertaking,  and 
we  are  promis^  **  very  shortly**  a  public  announce- 
ment on  the  subject 
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from    Titan. 


BEATRICE     RINGTON.* 


"  Iir  youth  we  do  false  worship  to  false  rods 
Formed  from  our  fanclee,  and  we  think  we  love  I 
Oar  hero  da«hed  from  his  frail  pinnacle. 
We  weep  I  onr  tears  wash  clear  our  eyes •  we  see  I 
From  henceforth  are  content  to  lore  a  man, 
No  domi-god,  no  hero,  hut  a  man; 
TruUi,  faith,  aifection,  the  good  gifts  we  prlie." 


CHAPTER    V. 

A  HiLD  September  afternoon ;  a  quiet 
sea-side  scene ;  a  level  strip  of  sheltered 
beach,  with  sunny  water  rippling  in  mur- 
muringly ;  sand,  sea,  sward,  steeped  in  a 
soft  radiance. 

Mrs.  Smith  sits  leaning  against  a  super- 
annuated boat,  knitting.  Fleda  plays 
with  shells  at  her  side,  and  sings  a  low 
song  to  her  ain  seP. 

dlose  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  Bea- 
trice and  Eldon  pace  up  and  down  slowly, 
sbe  leaning  on  his  arm. 

"Are  you  tired,  Beatrice?"  Eldon  ask- 
ed. 

'*  No ;  I  feel  strong  and  well  this  even- 
ing.   Eldon,  now  you  must  tell  me  all.*' 

"  Do  not  care  to  hear  it,  dear.  I  have 
little  to  tell ;  nothinggood.*' 

"  I  must  hear  it.  Tell  me  now,  while  I 
feel  as  if  nothing  could  ruffle  this  beauti- 
ful peace." 

"You  want  to  know  what  passed  be- 
tween me  and — and — ^Tyremain  when  you 
were  ill  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  did  not  see  him  or  hear  of  him  for 
a  great  many  days  after  that  evening.  I 
did  not  leaVe  yon,  and  he  did  not  come 
to  the  house,  though  it  was  known  far  and 
wide  that  you  were  very  ill — at  the  point 
of  death,  as  we  cruelly  feared.  One  day 
when  you  were  at  the  worst,  I  met  him 
on  the  hills.  I  was  riding  home  from 
Eingcross,  where  I  had  been  to  summon 
Dr.  Beale.  He  was  strolling  on  with  that 
dreamy  face  of  his.  I  hated  him  when  I 
saw  his  unconcerned  look.     But  I  was 

*  Concluded  from  page  632. 


quiet ;  I  am  when  I  am  very  angry,  von 
know.  I  told  him  you  were  dying.  For 
a  moment  he  looked  startled  and  shock- 
ed, but  he  answered  absently  that  he  was 
grieved.  If  ever  I  felt  the  passion  that 
makes  men  murderers  it  was  then.  But 
Beatrice,  I  remembered  that  you  had 
thought  you  loved  him,  and  I  was  gentle, 
and  patient.  I  asked  an  explanation  of 
his  position  with  regard  to  you.  He  said 
he  had  none  to  give,  and  aid  not  know 
what  needed  explanation.  I  was  patient 
still.  I  told  him  that  if  you  lived,  if  you 
indeed  loved  him,  and  if  he  desired  to 
make  you  his  wife — ^if  he  loved  you — ^I 
would  welcome  him  as  a  brother,  and 
stand  his  friend  through  life."  Eldon 
paused  long.  Beatrice  pressed  one  hand 
tight  and  close  against  her  heart  before 
sbe  could  say, "  Go  on,"  quietly. 

"  Beatrice,  forgive  me ;  I  can  not  think 
of  him  without  anger.  He  is  a  heartless 
egotist,  an  unprincipled " 

"  Hush !  do  not  speak  so ;  that  pains 
me,  Eldon." 

"Well,  bare  facts  then.  He  hardly 
seemed  to  hear  all  I  said,  but  when  I  had 
finished  he  scornfully  thanked  me,  but  he 
had  no  intention  of  marrying.  He  said 
Nature  was  his  wife  ;  he  should  not  fetter 
his  genius  bv  earthly  ties ;  he  believed 
that  you  understood  him,  and  that  you 
had  made  no  sach  mistake  as  I  had  done 
As  a  poet,  he  had  loved  and  worshiped 
your  beauty,  and — ^but  I  need  tell  you  no 
more  of  the  sophistical  stuff  he  talked." 

"  No ;  this  is  enough,  Eldon.  Thank 
you,  good,  true  brother." 

"  Beatrice,  you  must  come  home ;  you 
lookpale." 

"I  will  go, Eldon ;  do  not  be  sad  about 
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me,  and  da  not  think  angrily  of  him.  It 
is  tme  that  you  did  not  understand — that 
I  did  not.  I  shall  he  very  happy.  I 
learned  a  great  many  things  when  I  look- 
ed death  in  the  face,  and  I  feel  quite 
changed.  I  trust  that  I  shall  never  again 
he  tossed  about  as  I  have  been.  I  think, 
Eldon,  that  I  have  cast  anchor  in  a  safe 
haven  at  last.  See  how  nautical  my  phras- 
eology is  getting,  from  being  here  so 
long,"  she  added,  with  a  fidnt  smile.  ^  El- 
don stumbled  a  little  as  he  led  his  sister 
up  the  beach  and  the  cottage  garden 
walk ;  his  eyes  were  rather  dim. 

That  night,  after  long  looking  out  over 
a  quiet  sea,  with  a  fBLce  as  quiet,  Beatrice 
sought  out  that  disused  little  green  and 
gold  book,  and  after  much  scrutiny  of  its 
written  pages,  wrote  on  the  last  blank 
page  but  one : 

"  I  suppose  that  it  is  my  womanly  love  of 
completeness  that  impels  me  to  write  the 
end,  where  I  wrote  passages  of  progress. 
It  was  a  sharp  blow;  a  pitiful  Father 
has  made  sharpest  pains  shortest.  If  I 
had  loved  worthily,  and  he  I  loved  were 
dead,  then  there  could  be  no  end:  I 
would  just  go  on  loving  till  my  death.  It 
seems  to  me  that  love  can  only  end  when 
it  has  been  lavished  on  a  phantom — the 
phantom  fading,  the  love  returns  to  the 
neart  that  loved.  How  can  I  feel  so 
calm  ?  Shall  I  by  and  by  have  my  vail 
of  peace  torn  aside  ?  I  trust  in  God  no. 
Perhaps  I  never  loved  him.  I  can  pray 
for  him  as  pitifully  and  as  earnestly  as  a 
mother  for  an  erring  child ;  but  I  shall 
never  again  even  fancy  that  I  love  him. 
I,  too,  was  an  erring  child  —  how  proud 
and  ambitious  1  lareamt  of  gazing  at 
my  own  flattered  reflection  till  I  grew 
like  unto  it.  This  ivas  to  be  the  aim  of 
my  life  I  I  thought  to  be  an  imperson- 
ated inspiration,  a  sibyl,  a  Muse — not  a 
simple  loving  woman  loved  again.  The 
mirror  became  cloudy ;  I  started  af- 
frighted from  a  passionate  perversion. 
The  mirror  only  showed  prophetically 
what  might  have  been ;  for  I  was  but  a 
woman  desiring  love,  wearying  of  mysti- 
cal worship.  Infinite  thanks  toOod,  who 
has  lovingly  chasteneth  me,  who  watched 
my  weakness,  and  was  my  strong  defense.'' 

Miss  Rington  was  very  much  changed, 
people  said,  when  she  settled  at  home 
agam.  That  was  not  very  soon,  for  the 
winter  and  spring  after  her  illness  were 
spent  abroad. 


''  Do  yon  see  any  great  change,  Mrs. 
Smith?"  Eldon  asked,  coming  home 
from  a  round  of  visits,  during  which  the 
remark  had  been  repeated  to  him  often. 

"  No  change  you  need  mind,  Mr.  Ring- 
ton.  I  think  your  sister  is  now  looking 
more  thoroughly  healthy  than  she  has 
ever  done  since  I  have  known  her.'* 

"  I  am  veryglad ;  she  certainly  does 
seem  well."  The  kind  brother  looked 
glad  and  happy. 

"  I  always  thought  Beatrice" — till  late- 
ly Mrs.  Smith  had  seldom  used  her  Christ- 
ian name — "  would  be  better  if  she  led  a 
?uieter  life,  quieter  as  to  her  mind  I  mean, 
told  her  so,  but  she  said  I  was  mistaken ; 
that  she  needed  to  be  in  earnest,  despe- 
rate about  something,  and,  failing  other 
occupations,  must  study  hard  and  improve 
herself.  That  flighty  Mr.  Tyremain  wor- 
ried her  dreadmlly  with  his  German, 
music,  poetry,  and  startling  talk.  She's 
very  excitable,  and  it  would  have  killed 
her  to  be  with  him  daily  for  long,  I  think ; 
there  was  no  peace  when  he  was  {)re8ent, 
and  I  have  seen  her  sink  down  thoroughly 
exhausted  when  he  has  left." 

^^  And  she  leads  a  different  kind  of  life 
now,  doesn't  she  ?" 

''  Yes ;  she  teaches  Elfleda,  attends  to 
the  house,  makes  friends  with  the  }>oor 
people  round,  and  goes  to  bed  of  a  night 
tired  enough  to  sleep  well ;  instead  of 
with  a  head  so  full  or  thoughts  and  £in- 
cies  as  to  keep  her  awake  more  than  half 
the  night  through.  Now  she  bids  fair  to 
become  a  healthy,  active,  sensible  woman." 

Eldon  smiled.  Ay,  she  might  be  a 
"  healthy,  active,  sensible  woman" — what 
better  could  she  be?  Yet  something 
more  than  this  his  beautiful  young  enthu- 
siast would  surely  remain.  There  had 
never  been  much  sympathy  between  Mrs- 
Smith  and  Miss  Kington;  latterly  they 
had  approached  a  little  nearer.  Eldon 
watched  these  approaches  as  presages  of 
good — why,  he  hardly  knew,  save  that 
Mrs.  Smith  was  almost  as  warm  a  friend 
to  Mr.  Anniston,  as  was  little  Fleda. 

"  Christmas  will  be  here  soon,"  Eldon 
remarked,  as  he  stood  with  his  arm  round 
Beatrice,  watching  the  country  whitened 
by  the  first  fell  of  snow.  "  Last  winter 
we  were  abroad,  and  had  no  real  English 
Christmas." 

"  Now  we  seem  likely  to  have  severe 
weather." 

"  Yes,  Beatrice ;"  he  turned  his  bead 
from  her  and  looked  out  intently.     ^'I 
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should  like  to  ask  Henry  Anniston  to 
spend  his  Christmas  with  us.  He  has  a 
lonely  life  now  since  his  uncle's  death. 
May  I  ask  him  here  ?" 

'^It  is  hard  that  you  should  be  kept 
apart.  Yes,  ask  him.  And,  Eldon,  I 
will  go  and  stay  with  Aunt  Fenton  a  lit- 
tle while ;  you  know  how  she  wants  me.*' 
Beatrice  spoke  with  tremulous  earnest- 
ness, and  without  looking  at  her  brother. 

*'  I  could  not  ask  Anniston  on  condition 
of  losing  you.  Do  you  dislike  him  so 
much,  Beatrice,  that  you  can  not  be  in 
the  same  house  with  him  ?''  Eldon  asked 
sadly. 

"  No,  it  is  not  that,  Eldon.  I  do  not  dis- 
like him ;  but  if  he  still  cares  for  me,  as 
you  say,  I  can  not  meet  him  yet." 

"  I  believe  I  was  right  in  my  estimate 
of  his  faithfulness." 

'^  Then,  Eldon,  either  do  not  ask  him, 
or  do  let  me  go." 

^'  Eldon  moved  his  arm  from  round  her, 
and  stood  looking  out  into  the  gray  day 
gloomily.  He  did  not  see  the  changes 
that  came  over  Beatrice's  face.  She  wa- 
vered irresolutely  where  she  stood,  then 
turned  away,  and  sat  down  to  bend  over 
her  work.  After  a  few  moments  of  un- 
broken silence,  she  glanced  at  Eldon,  then 
went  to  him.  Standing  behind  him  and 
leaning  her  cheek  against  his  shoulder,  she 
said: 

"  Do  not  look  so  sad,  Eldon.  You  do 
not  understand  me ;  I  must  explain.  If 
Mr.  Anniston  did  not  care  for  me  any 
longer,  if  I  knew  that  he  loved  some  one 
else  now,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him, 
but ^" 

Eldon  had  turned  and  taken  her  hand, 
and  she  filtered  beneath  his  observant 
look,  then  went  on  bravely,  "  But  if  we 
met  now,  he  still  caring  for  me,  I  might 
grow  to  care  for  him,  and ^'* 

^*-  A  most  desirable  catastrophe.  I  wish 
nothing  better." 

^'No,  Eldon,  listen.  I  mean  that  I 
might  like  him  well  enough  to  consent  to 
marry  him.  I  might  mistake  my  own 
heart,  thinking  that  I  could  make  him 
happy,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake.  I  could 
not  make  him  happy  in  some  things.  I 
am  not  worthy  of  him  yet." 

"  Hey !  of  that  he  would  be  the  best 
judge.    If  he  were  content ^ 


"Indeed,  no.  No  woman  ought  to 
marry  a  man,  true  and  fitithful  as  you  say 
that  Mr.  Anniston  is,  unless  she  is  sure 
that  she  loves  him  with  her  whole  power 


of  loving.  Eldon,  I  will  not  meet  Mr. 
Anniston  yet,  not  till  I  am  more  sore  of 
my  own  heart.  I  may  soon  be  able  to  try 
myself.  *  I  do  not  think  you  need  fear  the 
result." 
«  But- 


.» 


"And,  Eldon,  IfjoiU  go  to  Aunt  Fen- 
ton's,  and  he  will  come  here.  It  is  so 
hard  that  you  should  never  see  your 
friend,  and  Fleda  and  Mrs.  Smith  will  en- 
joy his  coming.  There  are  other  reasons 
why  I  should  like  to  pay  this  visit." 

"  You  shall  go,  Beatrice,  though  I  do 
not  much  like  Mrs.  Fenton  or  her  friends ; 
but  vou  are  no  child  now." 

"  No  child,  indeed !  I  am  becoming  an 
elderly  person.  I  am  three  and  twenty, 
Eldon,"  Beatrice  answered,  smiling  rather 
sadly. 

"  And  you  are  changed,  Beatrice." 

"  Much  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  glanQe  at 
the  mirror  that  seemed  to  expect  to  de- 
tect wrinkles  and  gray  hairs." 

"  Very  much,  Beatrice :  you  are  more 
sweet,  more  womanly  in  the  best  sense, 
more  beautiful  than  you  were  a  few  years 
ago." 

"  Eldon,  you  flatter  me." 

"He  doesn't,"  Fleda,  who  had  just 
come  in,  cried.  "  It  is  all  true ;  every  one 
says  so ;"  and  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
sister  with  childish  vehemence. 

Beatrice  kissed  her  fondly,  then  went 
away  to  cry  a  little  very  quietly  as  she 
prepared  for  her  visit  to  the  Fentons — a 
visit  which  at  her  heart  she  felt  a  dreary 
exile.  She  had  to  go  at  onoe,  while  the 
roads  were  passable,  as  every  one  prophe- 
cied  a  continuous  fall  of  snow,  and  the 
ways  were  narrow  and  rough. 


CHAPTBB  VI. 

"  We  are  expecting  an  old  admirer  of 
yours,  Beatrice,"  Mrs.  Fenton  ssud,  as  she 
sat  watching  her  fair  niece's  toilet,  on  the 
afternoon  of  her  arrival. 

"Do  you  mean  Mr,  Tyremain?"  Bea- 
trice asked  quite  composedly. 

"  Yes.    Are  you  surprised  ?" 

"  I  knew  he  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  him." 

"  We  are  not  at  present,  though  I  have 
seen  him.  A  friend  is  to  bring  him. 
These  lions  are  not  particular  as  to  who 
lionizes  them.  He  is  making  a  triumphal 
progress  after  his  last  book ;  why,  I  don't 
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know,  for  he  receives  compUments  with 
a  scornful  contempt^  as  if  the  offerers 
insulted  him.  This  goes  down  well  now, 
but  people  don't  put  up  with  that  sort 
of  treatment  Ions.  Mr.  Tyremain  has 
been  to  America  lately,  to  try  a  new  life 
in  a  new  world,  but  he  rushed  back  again 
disgusted.  There  are  all  sorts  of  stories 
told  about  him :  that  he  is  in  love,  but 
has  vowed  never  to  marry,  etc.  etc.  He 
is  generally  envied,  and  I  should  think, 
to  judge  from  his  look,  is  sufficiently 
miserable,  even  for  a  poet." 

Beatrice  made  no  remark,  and  Mrs. 
Fenton  questioned: 

"  You  knew  him  very  well,  Beatrice  ? 
He  is  distantly  related  to  your  father's 
femi^." 

^'  Yes ;  and  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  him 
at  one  time." 

"  ^  wonder  I  never  heard  you  speak  of 
him." 

'^  It  was  daring  the  smnmer  yon  were 
abroad  that  he  was  most  with  us." 

^*Ah!  it  is  possible  that  what  I  have 
heard  said  is  true  then." 

"  What  may  that  be  ?"  Beatrice  ar- 
ranged her  hair  on  a  cheek  that  confessed 
no  extra  tinge  of  color. 

^^Have  you  seen  Mr.  Tyremain's 
book  ?" 

"No."^ 

^^It  contains  a  series  of  poems  —  the 
gems  of  the  volume — all  addressed  to  one 
lady,  mostly  descriptive  of  her  beauty, 
and  his  feelings  towards  her  in  different 

f  laces  and  under  different  circumstances, 
have  been  told  that  my  niece,  Beatrice 
Rington,  is  the  beauty  so  addressed.  Is 
it  likely  ?" 

"  It  is  possible." 

"There  are  poems  called  'Evening,' 
and  'Momiug,'  *By  the  Seaside,'  and 
'In  the  Moonlight,'  which  some  people 
rave  about,  (partly  because  they  can't  un- 
derstand them,  and  wont  say  so  I  think.) 
But,  Beatrice,  it  is  too  bad  if  he  really 
mixed  up  his  idealized  portraits  of  you 
with  the  love -nonsense  written  to  the 
Beauty  of  his  poems;  for  he  is  not  too 
particular  in  his  expressions,  and  intimates 
that  the  mysterious  Beauty  loves  him  pas- 
sionately, and  so  on.  I  do  not  think  I 
can  forgive  him  that ;  it  does  a  girl  harm 
to  be  t^ked  about  as  you  will  be." 

Beatrice  sat  down;  a  little  weariness 
and  a  little  soom  in  her  &oe.  She  only 
said: 

"  I  am  sorry ;  Eldon  will  not  like  it." 


"  Never  mind  Eldon ;  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  him,  but  of  ai^  man  who  may  wish 
to  marry  you,  Beatrice.  This  is  the 
worst  of  knowing  such  kind  of  people; 
they  have  no  scrujple  about  abusing  the 
confidences  of  pnvate  Ufe;  they  make 
use  of  any  thing,  however  sacred,  as  so 
much  materiel — one  is  never  safe.  If  I 
had  known  this,  young  Tyremain  shouldn't 
have  come  here;  he  must  be  quite  an 
unprincipled  person."  Mrs.  Fenton  was 
talking  herself  angry  as  fast  as  she  ooi^d. 
Beatnce  answered : 

"Mr.  Tyremain  is,  I  think,  mistaken 
in  Ids  notions  of  right,  but  he  strives  to  be 
true  to  his  own  idea  of  what  he  is  as  a 
poet ;  there  is  some  merit  in  that.  His 
Dook  will  do  me  no  harm.  Aunt  Fenton. 
I  have  done  nothing  wrong,  though  I 
have  done  many  foolish  things.  It  mS 
do  me  harm  to  have  a  fuss  made." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  child,  and  we 
must  take  things  quietly."  As  Beatrice 
rose,  saying  that  she  was  ready  to  go 
down,  Mrs.  Fenton  surveyed  her  curious- 
ly, then  said : 

"There  is  some  excuse  for  him.  You 
are  very  handsome,  Beatrice ;  I  do  won- 
der you  have  not  married.  Eldon  keeps 
yon  mewed  up  too  much.  The  last  year 
has  improved  yiu  wonderfully -^ven 
your  figure  and  manner  just  the  some- 
thing they  wanted.  But  I  am  forget- 
ting ;  it  is  just  dinner  time,  and  I  am  not 
ready.  Go  down  to  the  drawing-room, 
my  dear,  and  amuse  yourself  with  glanc- 
ing over  Mr,  Tyremain's  book,  if  you  are 
sure  it  won't  vex  you;  it  lies  on  my 
work-table." 

Beatrice  was  not  sorry  to  be  dismissed. 
The  large  drawing-room  was  empty,  and 
only  lighted  by  a  blazing  fire.  Once  or 
twice  she  thoughtfully  paced  up  and 
down  it,  now  in  shadow,  now  with  the 
fire-light  flashing  on  her  silk  and  jewels. 
Then  she  paused  by  her  aunt's  work-table, 
placed  in  the  snuggest  fireside  comer; 
she  sank  into  a  luxurious  chair,  and  took 
up  that  daintily-bound  volume  which  she 
somewhat  dreaded  to  open. 

There  was  quite  light  enough.  Bea- 
trice read  page  after  page,  and  a  crimson 
spot  on  each  cheek  burnt  brighter  and 
brighter  with  indignation  and  shame  at 
her  former  admiration  of  what  she  now 
thoroughly  disliked.  Independent  of  all 
persons  feeling,  there  was  so  much  in  the 
matter  and  manner  of  those  poems  which 
her  mature  taste  strongly  contemned. 
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Presently  she  looked  from  the  book  to 
nee  Mr.  Tyremain  adyancing  slowly  np 
the  room.  He  had  not  recognized  her, 
and  started  when  she  spoke.  Could  he 
be  so  fortunate?  The  flickering  light 
might  have  deceived  him,  but  he  could 
not  be  mistaken  in  the  voice.  His  whole 
&ce  kindled,  and  his  eyes  flashed  upon 
her  one  of  the  old  glances.    She  spoke 

r*d,  and  something  in  the  quiet  voice 
ked  his  excitement.  Perhaps  he 
was  mistaken  in  thinking  he  spoke  to 
Miss  Rington.  She  had  taken  a  new 
name ;  perhaps  was  the  Mrs.  Fenton  to 
whom  he  was  to  be  introduced?  The 
mistress  of  this  house  ? 

^  Mrs.  Fenton  is  my  aunt.  I  am  Bea- 
trice Kington,"  she  answered. 

A  servant  came  in  and  lighted  the 
lamps.  Mr  Tyremain  looked  anxiously 
at  Beatrice  when  the  blaze  of  soft  light 
fell  full  upon  her.  She  could  not  sup 
press  a  slight  smile ;  he  saw  it,  and  said 
softly,  with  a  sigh : 

"  Yes,  you  are  altered." 

"  I  believe  that  I  am  in  every  way." 

Her  dignity  of  manner  stopped  the 
words  forming  on  his  lips ;  but  his  look 
said  quite  enough  of  his  admiration  of 
whatever  change  he  discovered. 

"Mrs.  Fenton  recommended  your 
Poems  to  my  notice,"  she  said,  seeing 
him  glance  at  the  book  still  lying  on  her 

"  Had  I  dared,  their  dedication  to  you 
should  have  procliumed  them  yours  to 
all  the  world." 

Mr.  Fenton's  entrance,  and  soon  after 
his  wife's,  stopped  the  conversation.  Mr. 
Tyremain  had  chosen  to  precede  the 
fnend  who  was  to  have  introduced  him, 
so  Beatrice  did  him  that  service.  Mrs. 
Fenton  entertained  her  ^uest  with  min- 
gled compliment  and  criticism.  Beatrice 
turned  her  attention  inward.  Had  this 
sudden  meeting  moved  her  ?  Only  in  a 
manner  which  showed  her  yet  more  plain- 
ly than  ever  how  all  her  sentiments  had 
changed.  She  fell  into  a  thoughtful 
mood;  but  when  she  became  conscious 
how  often  Mr.  Tyremain's  eyes  rested 
upon  her,  roused  herself,  lest  he  should 
misinterpret  her  thoughtfulness.  A  few 
other  guests  arrived ;  dinner  was  announc- 
ed, and  Beatrice  found  herself  seated  at 
table,  and  replying  with  sufficient  anima 
tion  to  Mr.  Fenton's  remarks  on  the 
weather,  and  other  exciting  topics. 

Presently  a  Mr.  Laine,  a  gentleman 


whom  she  had  met  before,  led  her  to  the 
statement  and  defense  of  bet  own  some- 
what peculiar  opinion  of  a  lately  published 
and  much-admired  book. 

During  the  discussion,  Mr.  Tyremain 
was  silent,  very  inattentive  to  his  hostess, 
watching  Beatrice's  face. 

"In  soliciting  support,  I  perhaps  ac- 
knowledge myself  vanquished;  but  I 
must  ask  you,  Tyremain,  if  you  can  allow 
such  treason  to  pass  unchastised?'*  Mr. 
Laine  s^d. 

So  challenged,  Mr.  Tyremain  exerted 
himself.  He  strove  to  dazzle  and  perplex 
Beatrice,  and  so  entangle  her;  but  she 
would  not  go  out  of  her  depth — ^her  calm 
simple  manner  of  maintaining  her  own 
opmion  baffled  him.  He  felt  conquered, 
thoughhe  was  hailed  a  victor.  His  brilliant 
wit  and  flne-drawn  subtleties  were  uni- 
versally applauded ;  but  he  was  any  thing 
but  content,  while  Beatrice  would  only 
say,  with  a  quite  smile : 

"  Be  satisbed  with  your  triumph,  Mr. 
Tyremain ;  you  know  that  we  women  are 
obstinate,  and  not  to  be  convinced  by 
reasoning." 

When  Beatrice  went  to  the  jnano  that 
evening  Mr.  Tyremain  followed.  He 
asked  her  for  music  she  used  to  play, 
songs  she  used  to  sing,  some  of  them  his 
own  composition.  She  sang  what  he 
asked  for,  or  excused  herself  because  she 
had  forgotten,  in  a  way  that  pained  him 
equally.  There  was  no  blushing  hesita- 
tion ;  nothing  that  told  of  agitation,  or  of 
memories  of  pain  and  passion. 

"  You  did  not  sing  this  as  vou  used  to 
do,  Beatrice,"  he  said  reproachftdly,  point- 
ing to  a  poem  of  his  she  had  sung ;  saying 
her  name  tenderly  and  timidly,  so  low 
that  no  one  else  could  hear  him. 

"Perhaps  not;  I  do  not  admire  it  as  I 
used  to  do.  I  am  altered  in  trifles,  as 
well  as  in  greater  things.  I  have  left 
many  things  behind  me  forever — ^fancies 
and  follies." 

She  spoke  low,  but  with  cold  distinct- 
ness ;  then  turned  away  to  address  Mr. 
Laine.  She  left  the  piano  to  seat  herself 
by  Mi-s.  Fenton. 

"  You  can  take  care  of  yourself,  I  see, 
Beatrice,"  her  aunt  remarked,  as  she  noted 
the  girl's  stately  demeanor  and  Mr.  Tyre- 
main's  look  of  discomfiture. 

"  She  is  angry  and  resentful ;  any  thing 
is  better  than  indiflerence,"  Mr.  Tyremain 
said  presently,  the  old  half-smile  of  con- 
scious power  flickering  on  his  month ;  but 
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he  doubted  the  truth  of  this  comfortable 
aasarance  when  he  found  from  experience 
that  it  was  more  a  want  of  sympathy 
between  them  than  any  animosity  on 
Beatrice's  part  that  kept  him  from  mak- 
ing any  way  with  her. 

During  the  next  few  days  new  guests 
were  constantly  arriving.  Mr.  Tyremain, 
who  chose  to  be  brilliant,  and  to  make  a 
display  of  his  vei*satile  gifts,  fascinated 
every  body,  and  was  besieged  by  the 
flatteries  of  ladies,  young  and  middle- 
aged  ;  but  he  watched  Beatrice  with  an 
unvarying  intentness  that  ^rew  absolutely 
painful  to  her,  and  was  undisguised  enough 
to  attract  the  notice  and  provoke  the  com- 
ments of  the  whole  circle.  Once  or  twice, 
too,  there  was  a  touching  earnestness  in 
the  humble  solicitude  of  his  manner  to- 
wards her  that  made  Beatrice's  heart 
ache;  it  was  in  such  strange  contrast 
with  his  demeanor  to  every  one  else, 
with  his  former  demeanor  to  her.  Miss 
Rington  was  envied  and  condemned 
by  all  the  poet's  court  of  devoted  ad- 
mirers. 

Beatrice  grew  very  weary  of  her  gay 
banishment,  and  longed  for  qaiet  and 
home.  She  had  had  no  letters  from  El- 
don,  and  felt  sick  and  sad  of  heart — ^in- 
clined to, accuse  Eldon  of  unkindly  for- 
gettine  her,  now  that  he  had  the  society 
of  his  friend. 

She  had  been  from  home  nearly  a  fort- 
night, when  she  sat  at  her  work  in  the 
breal^ast-room  one  morning,  plunged  so 
deep  in  thought,  that,  one  after  one,  the 
numerous  party  had  gone  away  without 
disturbing  ner. 

Mr.  Tyremain  had  long  watched  for 
such  an  opportunity  of  finding  her  alone. 
He  came  to  her  now,  threw  himself  be- 
side her,  and  seized  her  pale  hands  in  a 
passionate  grasp. 

^^  Beatrice !  you  have  avoided  me  cru- 
elly; at  last  I  have  you.  You  must  not 
seek  to  get  free !" 

She  sprang  up  in  affright,  for  he  looked 
very  wildly  earnest ;  but  he  still  held  her 
hands. 

'*  I  have  tried  life  without  you ;  it  will 
not  do.  I  need  you — you  are  my  fate, 
m^  inspiration!  My  genius  flags  and 
ikmts  apart  fr^m  you.  Beatrice,  you 
shall  be  my  wife." 

*♦  Never !" 

She  wrenched  her  hands  free,  and 
drew  away  from  him  with  evident  repug- 
nmoe. 


"  I  do  not  love  yon.  Even  now  you 
are  selfish  and  unmanly ;  you  do  not 
speak  as  a  true,  brave  man  would." 

'^  Hear  me,  Beatrice,"  he  pleaded  des- 
perately, feeling  the  jewel  he  would  clutch 
about  to  elude  his  grasp.  ^'  Is  your  soul 
narrower,  your  spirit  meaner  than  it  was? 
No,  beautiful  Queen  Beatrice!  you  are 
grander,  lovelier  than  ever.  Though  the 
world  sneer,  you  should  feel  that  it  is  an 
exalted  lot  I  offer  you,  to  be  a  poet's  love, 
life,  wife.  Beatrice,  Beatrice !  mount  the 
throne,  reign  over  the  nations,  do  not 
taunt  me  with  the  little  I  have  done.  I 
tried  to  live  with  half  a  soul ;  I  need  yon, 
beautiful  muse,  for  a  wife.  Then  Uie 
world  shall  fidl  and  worship— Beatrice,  I 
love  you ;  be  my  wife !" 

Beatrice  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair ; 
a  shuddering  thrill  went  through  her. 
His  words  now  had  a  different  tone  from 
his  former  vague  raptures.  This  was  a 
trial.  She  turned  a  white  face  pityingly 
towards  him,  and  said  very  gently : 

'^  I  do  not  love  you,  and  I  can  not  be 
your  wife.  I  am  sorry  if  I  give  you  pain ; 
I  suffer  too.  If  you  are  generous,  let  me 
go — spare  me." 

She  tried  to  pass  him,  but  he  stood  in 
her  way  and  held  her. 

"It  can  not  be  trae;  by  Heaven,  it 
shall  not!"  he  said.  "Girl!  you  do  not 
know  ^our  own  heart!  The  same  fate 
that  gives  you  power  over  my  genius 
appoints  that  you  shall  be  mine ;  dare  not 
refuse." 

"This  threatening  tone  is  cowardly. 
Sir,  I  command  you  to  let  me  pass !" 

"  One  question  first."  He  looked  fierce- 
ly into  her  face,  and  crushed  her  hand 
between  his  thin  fingers.  "  Do  you  love 
another?" 

"  I  do !  You  have  no  right  to  ask  ;  but 
I  do.    Now,  sir,  let  me  pass !" 

"  Ay ;  go !"  he  said  sneeringly,  throw- 
ing her  hand  away.  "  It's  little  worth ; 
you  are  not  what  I  thought  you.  You 
are,  like  the  rest,  no  queen,  no  muse — ^ 
paltry  woman !" 

Beatrice  went  away,  sped  to  her  own 
room,  and  locked  herself  in.  She  wanted 
to  think.  That  confession  of  hers  had 
crimsoned  all  her  former  pallor ;  yet  was 
it  true  ?  It  had  escaped  her  involuntarily. 
She  had  never  made  any  such  acknowledg- 
ment even  to  herself  before.  She  turned 
her  thoughts  from  this  perplexed  su^ect ; 
they  busied  themselves  wiUi  Mr.  Tyre- 
main;   she  wondered   over  his  future; 
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prayed  that  God  would  gaide  him  home 
to  himself  at  last.  How  strange  it  was 
to  look  back  upon  a  time  when  he  had 
been  her  ideal !  when  she  had  reverenced 
and  done  homage  to  him,  thinking  him  a 
hero—^more  than  a  man;  now  she  held 
him  as  something  less  than  a  true  man. 
Clear  among  all  perplexities  was  the  con- 
viction that  she  had  never  loved  him  with 
the  one  love ;  that  her  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion could  never  have  matured  into  the 
love  a  wife  should  bear  a  husband ;  that 
it  was  but  one  of  true  love's  many  counter- 
feits. It  was  well,  amidst  so  many  shifting 
quicksands,  to  have  found  one  small  firm 
rock  to  rest  upon. 

A  light  tap  at  the  door  roused  Bea- 
trice. 

"A  letter,  my  most  fair  solitaire!" 
Mrs.  Fenton  announced.  *^  Mr.  Laine,  one 
of  your  trusty  knights-errant,  has  ridden 
through  the  deep  snow  to  the  post  for  this 
and  his  own." 

'*  From  Eldon  at  last  I"  Beatrice  took 
it  with  a  sigh  of  content. 

"  A  lengthy  and  weighty  dispatch,  then, 
no  doubt;  so  I  leave  yon  to  read  it  in 
peace.  By  the  by,  do  you  know  where 
our  poet  is  ?" 

"  I  left  him  in  the  break&st-room  not 
long  since." 

"Ah!  I  heard  that.  Tou  two  were 
there  alone ;  so  I  didn't  interrupt.  Child  I 
what  a  color  you  have  I  Is  it  so,  after  all, 
my  grave  niece  ?  Well,  I  won't  bother 
you ;  but  how  will  prudent  Eldon  like 
to  have  a  penniless  poet  for  a  brother- 
in-law  ?" 

**'  Aunt  Fenton,  you  are  quite  mistaken ! 
I  do  not  love ;  I  shall  never  marry  Mr. 
Tyreraain !" 

"  My  dear  Beatrice !  you  take  jest  very 
earnestly ;  but  it  is  evident  to  all  that  the 
poet  can  not  say :  '  I  do  not  love  Miss 
Kington !'  May  you  be  merrier  when  we 
meet  again !" 

When  the  door  closed  on  Mrs.  Fenton, 
Beatrice  moved  to  the  fire  to  read  her 
lon^  letter  in  peace  and  comfort. 

One  part  of  that  letter  she  read  over 
and  over  again,  apparently  finding  it  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend.    It  was  this : 

^'  I  have  delayed  writing  because  I  did 
not  care  to  speak  to  you  sooner  of  what 
most  deeply  interests  me  at  present.  You 
could  not  have  returned  from  Aunt  Fen- 
ton's  immediately,  and  I  preferred  that 
yon  should  imagine  me  happy  in  the 
society  of  my  ftiend.     Henry  Anniston 


has  not  been  here.  You  remember  hear- 
ing of  the  contested  will  affair.  Amiistcm 
had  law  and  equity  on  his  side,  and  would 
of  course  have  won.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  he  accidentally  became  acquainted 
with  his  opponent,  Mrs.  Lomford,  a  widow 
lad^,  with  a  large  family  of  girls — ^nine,  I 
believe!  The  widow  is  a  worthy  but 
weak  woman.  She  was  led  to  dispute  old 
Anniston's  will  by  a  rascally  relative  of 
hers.  Losing  her  cause,  she  would  have 
been  plunged  into  a  sea  of  debts  and  di^ 
ficnlties,  would  have  been  utterly  ruined. 
I  believe  that  the  mother's  weak  despair 
affected  Henry  less  than  the  quiet  herobm 
of  the  elder  daughters ;  one  of  them  espe- 
cially must  be  a  truly  noble  girl,  from 
what  he  says  of  her,  and  he  has  seen  a 
good  deal  of  them  all.  Well,  to  make  a 
long  stoiy  short,  Anniston  withdrew  his 
olum  I  Ijq  consequence,  the  most  absurd 
stories  are  afloat.  The  widow  is  con- 
sidered as  a  long-oppressed  and  suffering 
Angel:  good,  generous  Anniston  is  set 
down  as  a  rogue  and  a  coward,  who 
feared  to  have  his  roguery  discovered  I 
Anniston  attempts  to  write  me  as  cheer- 
fttUy  as  usual ;  but  there  is  an  under-cur- 
rent of  weariness  in  his  letters.  He  owns 
to  being  ill;  he  talks  of  givuQg  up  his 
profession,  and  of  going  to  America  in 
the  spring  to  tr^  a  backwoodsman's  life  I 
The  Lormords  will  be  neighbors  of  ours; 
they  are  coming  to  live  at  the  Elms, 
which  has  been  untenanted  since  the 
Careys  left  it." 

Yes  I  there  was  matter  for  pained  and 
anxious  thought  in  Eldon's  letter.  Bea- 
trice left  her  fireside  comer  for  the  win- 
dow-seat, sat  gazing  out  upon  the  drea  y 
prospect  of  dud-colored  snow  stretching 
dingily  away  to  meet  the  leaden-hued  sky 
at  no  very  distant  boundary.  She  seemed 
to  prefer  looking  at  the  dismal  dav,  and 
growing  chill  and  pale,  to  basking  m  the 
cheering  warmth  of  her  fire. 

When  she  stirred  it  was  to  write  to 
Eldon — a  short  letter,  which  it  took  her 
very  long  to  write ;  there  were  so  many 
pauses  of  grave  meditation,  its  phrases 
were  so  carefully  weighed.  She  told  him 
that  she  was  tired  of  being  away,  and 
wished  he  would  fetch  her  home  at  once  ; 
as  his  friend  was  not  with  him,  she  hoped 
that  he  missed  her  enough  to  want  her 
back  again.  By  the  time  her  letter  was 
quite  nnished,  the  weird,  wan  twilight 
had  stolen  on. 

Beatrice  fought  against  the  depression 
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that  came  over  her  very  drearily.  She 
had  her  fire  replenished  and  her  room 
lighted,  then  made  her  toilet,  and  joined 
the  party  down-stairs. 

^'  It  must  have  been,  as  I  said,  a  long 
and  weighty  dispatbh,  Beatrice,''  Mrs. 
Fenton  exclaimed ;  "  the  reading  it,  and, 
I  suppose,  replying  to  it,  has  kept  you 
from  us  the  greater  part  of  this  dull  day." 

''  My  room  was  so  warm  and  comforta- 
ble, Aunt,  there  was  little  temptation  to 
leave  it." 

'*  In  the  name  of  this  good  company,  I 
thank  you  for  the  compliment,"  Mr.  Laine 
said,  placing  a  chair  for  Beatrice,  and  seat- 
ing himself  oeside  her ;  "  but  I  have  been 
as  unsocial,  only  in  absenting  myself  I  suf- 
fer instead  of  inflicting  suffering."  He 
added  in  a  lower,  graver  tone :  "  Your 
letter  was  from  Mr.  Rington;  so,  no 
doubt,  you've  heard  the  news.  Henry 
Anniston  is  your  brother's  intimate  friend; 
is  he  not  ?" 

"  Yes ;  they  have  been  friends  for  many 
years." 

*'  Isn't  this  will  affsur  a  terrible  thing  for 
poor  Anniston  ?" 

"  Why  terrible  ?" 

^^  It  is  enough  to  blight  his  prospects 
for  life.  It  is  not  the  loss  of  the  fortune 
and  property  only  —  that  would  be  bad 
enough." 

"  What  other  injury  has  Mr.  Anniston 
done  himself?" 

"  Why,  don't  jou  see,  it  will  interfere 
with  his  professional  ^career ;  a  kind  of 
iuspicion  attaches  to  his  honesty,  or " 

**•  How  so  ?"  Beatrice  interrupted,  with 
a  flushing  cheek. 

"Why,"  Mr.  Laine  rejoined  in  rather 
un  embarrassed  tone,  '^  people  in  general 
don't  believe  in  disinterested  generosity 
carried  to  such  an  extent." 

"  Some  people  do ;  Eldon  does." 

**  And  Eldon's  sister,  I  dare  say  ;  but 
then  you  are  Anniston's  friends.  What  I 
mean  is  this:  people  will  naturally  say: 
£ither  the  property  was  or  was  not  his ; 
if  it  were  his,  he  must  be  woefully  wanting 
in  legal  knowledge  and  skill  not  to  have 
been  able  to  keep  it;  if  it  really  pertained 
to  Mrs.  Loruford,  he  has  been  trying  to 
defraud  her  of  her  rights.  That's  now 
the  world  will  look  at  it.  I  am  heartily 
grieved  for  Anniston,  I  know  him  well 
enough  to  be  sure  that  he  meant  well." 

'^He  should  be  much  obliged  to  you 
for  that  opinion,  Mr.  Laine!"  Beatrice 
ssud,    turning    full    upon   him.    "What 


would  you  have  done  if  you  had  been  in 
Mr.  Anniston's  position  ?  Remember,  jnst 
to  make  the  thing  as  little  Quixotic  as 
possible,  that  Mrs.  Henry  Lomford,  the 
mother  of  nine  daughters,  would  have 
been  left  penniless  and  deeply  in  debt ; 
that  Mr.  Anniston  is  a  young  man,  with 
no  one  dependent  upon  him,  with  the  fall 
use  of  all  mental  and  physical  faculties. 
What  would  you  have  done,  Mr.  Laine  ?" 

Mr.  Laine  bent  his  head  and  mused. 
Looking  up,  to  find  Beatrice  keenly 
watching  him,  he  smiled  somewhat  sadly, 
and  said:  ^^Your  glance  compels  frank- 
ness; I  believe.  Miss  Rington,  that  I 
should  have  done  nothing  so  grandly  sim- 
pie,  so  maofaUy  thorongl,  as  yoar  fnend 
has  done." 

Beatrice  smiled  upon  him  graciously  as 
she  answered :  '^  I  hope  that  yon  are  mia- 
taken  in  your  judgment  of  yourself." 

"  In  my  mind  I  was  seelang  about  for 
some  middle  course,"  Mr.  Laine  contin- 
ued.  *' There  is  no  satisfactory  one;  I 
feel  what  true  delicacy  Mr.  Anniston's 
conduct  evinced.  Yet,  had  he  gone  on 
and  conquered,  and  then  made  a  hand- 
some settlement  on  the  vanquished  party, 
the  country  would  have  rung  with  praises 
of  bis  unparalleled  generosity." 

"And  the  Lomfords  would  have  been 
burdened  with  a  heavy  consciousness  of 
obligation,"  Beatrice  interposed. 

"It  is  strange  that  a  man  of  essentially 
unpoetic  nature  (so,  at  least,  I  have  al- 
ways thought  Anniston^  should  unhe^ta- 
tinely,  as  it  were  instmctively,  act  with 
su(m  refinement  of  delicacy." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'essentially 
unpoetic  ?' " 

"Here  we  tread  on  contested  ground. 
You  remember  our  argument  on  the  first 
evening  you  were  here.  Miss  Rington  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  tried  to  prove  that  whatever 
is  true  has  its  poetic  a8pect.  A  truthful 
nature  will  never  be  wanting  in  real  re- 
finement. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  those 
who  blunt  their  instincts  by  sophistries 
and  falsehood,  confuse  themselves  be- 
tween real  and  unreal  things,  who  oftenest 
sin  against  good  taste." 

"  I  can  quite  agree  with  you  there.  I 
am  sure  you  have  noticed,  too,  that  most 
proofs  of  truest  heroism  are  as  in  this  case, 
passive ;  this  giving  up  instead  of  giving, 
for  instance.  One  wants  to  get  deep  to 
the  roots  of  things  before  one  can  fully 
recognise  this !" 

"And  we  are  getting  too  deep  for  a 
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drawing-room,"  Beatrice  said,  trying  to 
flpeak  carelessly.  ^Mrs.  Fenton  is  puz- 
zling herself  as  to  the  subject  of  onr  con- 
versation, I  can  see.  Who  is  that  beanti- 
fol  girl  who  entered  just  now  ?  she  is  sit- 
ting by  my  aunt,"  Beatrice  asked,  partly 
to  change  the  oonyersation,  partly  from 
real  intereat. 

**  Mrs.  Henry  Lomford's  daughter ; 
one  of  them,  rather,"  a  gentleman  stand- 
ing near  reptied  ;  ^'  an  heiress !  See  how 
oar  poet  eyes  the  new-i-isen  star;  he  has 
been  lost  all  day  in  a  snow-drift,  it  was 
believed  I" 

^^  I  like  the  face,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
beautiful,"  Mr.  Laine  said.  "I  believe 
her  second  sister  is  considered  much 
handsomer." 

^^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  poetical  justice 
may  confer  a  handsome  Miss  Lomford 
and  a  handsome  fortune  on  Henry  Annis- 
ton !"  the  other  gentleman  observed. 

^^  People  say  that  he  has  paid  this  Miss 
Longford  a  great  deal  of  attention  ;  but 
what  *  people  say*  is  generally  untrue !" 
Mr.  Laine  replied. 

*^  I  should  like  to  make  Miss  Lomford's 
acquaintance,"  Beatrice  remarked,  rising. 
She  crossed  the  room  to  where  Mary 
Lomford  sat,  looking  quietly  shy  and  un- 
comfortable. 

Mrs.  Fenton  was  busy  talking  to  her 
other  neighbor,  so  Beatrice  introduced 
herself. 

"  I  was  sure  that  it  must  be  you,"  Miss 
Lomford  said  frankly,  as  Beatrice  seated 
herself  by  her.  *'  I  think  I  should  have 
known  you  any  where." 

^^ Why?"  asked  Beatrice,  smiUing  and 
perplexed. 

"  I  have  so  often  heard  of  you — ^from — 
from  some  one  who  used  to  know  you 
very  well.  It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  come 
to  me.  I  was  longing  to  know  you ;  but 
I  should  not  have  had  courage  to  cross 
this  room  as  you  did.  We  are  used  to 
such  a  quiet  life.  I  came  here  with  Mrs. 
Carey ;  we  are  going  to  live  where  she 
used  to  live ;  and  I  hear  that  it  is  not  far 
from  your  house. 

'*  No ;  the  Elms  is  not  far  from  us.  I 
suppose  some  of  your  sisters  are  still 
young ;  and  I  have  a  little  sister  who  will 
be  very  glad  of  young  companions." 

"  Elfleda— Fleda  ?» 

"  That  is  her  name,"  Beatrice  answered. 

She  took  Mary  Lomford  under  her  pro- 
tection for  the  evening,  soon  making  her 
feel  more  at  her  ease.    Mary  was  very 
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grateful,  and  talked  freely  to  Beatrice; 
but  it  happened  that  Mr.  Anniston's  name 
was  not  mentioned  between  them. 

"  She  has  a  lovely  face,"  Mrs.  Fenton 
said,  discussing  the  new  acquaintance  in 
Beatrice's  dressing-room  that  night  — 
"  that  Mary  Lomford,  I  mean ;  but  she 
has  no  manner,  no  style.  You  seem 
rather  taken  with  her.  If  you  are  in- 
clined to  play  the  good  Samaritan,  you 
can  do  a  great  deal  for  these  Miss  Lorn- 
fords.  I  hear  that  Clara,  the  second  sister, 
is  very  beautiful  indeed ;  it  is  the  oddest 
thing  that  these  Lomfords  should  come 
into  old  Christopher  Anniston's  property 
— isn't  it,  Beatnce  ?" 

"It  is  strange!"  Beatrice  answered; 
she  knelt  before  the  fire,  warming  her  pale 
hands. 

"  Of  course  young  Anniston  will  marry 
one  of  the  nine  Miss  Lomfords.  I  always 
used  to  think  that  sly  Eldon  meant  to 
keep  you  for  his  friend,  Beatrice;  but,  of 
course,  now  that  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  I  never  thought  well  of  the  scheme, 
Mr.  Anniston  was  such  a  very  ordinary 
young  man.  Well,  good-night,  niece,  1 
see  you  are  half-asleep  already." 

"Good-night,  aunt."  Beatrice  sighed 
a  sigh  of  great  relief,  when  the  door 
closed  behind  Mrs.  Fenton. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

How  glad  Beatrice  was  to  see  Eldon's 
kind  face  next  day  but  one  after  she  had 
dispatched  her  letter  to  him.  She  did  not 
know  how  much  she  had  been  wearying 
for  him  and  home,  till  she  experienced  the 
delicious  sense  of  repose  it  gave  her  to 
have  him  with  her,  taking  care  of  her 
again. 

Mrs.  Fenton  and  her  guests  made  loud 
lamentation,  and  accused  Eldon  of  tyranny 
and  selfishness  when  he  carried  off  Bea- 
trice in  triumph.  Evening  found  her 
resting  in  the  easiest  chair  in  the  snuggest 
comer  of  her  own  drawing-room,  the  ob- 
ject of  Elfleda's  thousand  caresses  and 
pretty  attentions,  of  Mrs.  Smith's  motherly 
cares,  and  of  Eldon's  grave  solicitous  ob- 
servance. 

"It  is  so  very  good  to  be  at  home 
again,"  Beatrice  said,  with  a  sigh  of  con- 
tent, putting  her  hand  into  Eldon's,  when 
they  two,  left  alone,  drew  closer  to  each 
other  and  the  clear  burning  fire. 

"  It  was  high  time  you  returned,  Bea- 
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trice,"  Eldon  answered ;  "  you  look  worn 
and  ill,  the  worse  for  the  change.'' 

"  I  was  not  meant  for  a  fine  lady,  evi- 
dently; these  few  weeks  of  fashionable 
life  have  been  more  than  enough  for  me," 
she  said,  smiling.  "I  shall  enjoy  our 
quiet  home-life  all  the  more  for  the  con- 
trast," she  added ;  then  sighed  again 
involuntarily,  and  fell  into  deep  medita- 
tion, not  heeding  Eldon's  anxious  watchful- 
ness of  her  face.  She  started  a  little  when 
he  asked : 

"  Which  Miss  Lomford  was  it  who  was 
at  the  Fentons  one  night  ?" 

"  The  eldest ;  Mary,  her  friends  called 
her;  she  has  a  very  lovely  face,  as  Sir 
Lancelot  says  of  the  Lady  of  Shalott," 
Beatrice  answered  gayly ;  "  a  very  sweet 
face,  too,  and  seems  to  be  a  most  amiable, 
sensible  woman." 

^'Some  of  her  sisters  are  handsomer,  I 
understand ;  but  it  is  Mary  whom  I  have 
heard  spoken  of  most ;  I  have  heard  her 
so  very  highly  spoken  of."  After  a  pause 
Eldon  asked :  ^'  And  she  made  a  favorable 
impression  on  you,  Miss  Lomford,  I  mean? 
She  seemed  amiable  and  sensible  ?" 

"  Most  certainly ;  I  liked  her  very 
much ;  I  do  not  often  say  that  so  decidedly 
of  people  I  have  only  seen  once." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  can  say  it."  Eldon 
passed  on  to  some  quite  far-off  subject. 
During  the  long  fireside  talk  that  ensued, 
Henry  Anniston's  name  was  not  even 
casually  mentioned.  Beatrice  wanted  to 
know  many  things  about  him,  and  she 
asked  nothing.  It  was  true  that  the  bro- 
ther and  sister  had  much  besides  to  talk 
about.  Eldon  commented  upon  Mr. 
Tyremain's  presence  at  Mrs.  Fenton's,  on 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his 
manners  and  appearance.  He  asked  Bea- 
trice how  he  had  behaved  towards  her. 

Beatrice  simply  told  her  brother  the 
whole  truth  ;  he  had  a  right  to  know  it. 

"  I  expected  this,"  Eldon  said ;  "  I  have 
heard  that  Tyremain  means  to  marry,  that 
he  has  altered  his  creed." 

Both  brother  and  sister  fell  into  a  reve- 
rie now,  only  stirring  from  it  to  wish 
•good-night  and  go  to  rest. 

As  it  happened  on  this  first  evening,  so 
it  befell  during  many  other  conversations 
between  Eldon  and  Beatrice,  Mr.  Annis* 
ton's  name  was  not  mentioned.  How 
•  could  Beatrice  help  wondering  why? 
Fonnerly  Eldon  had  been  ready  enough 
to  talk  of  his  friend.  Beatrice  knew  that 
£Idon  received  several  letters  from  Mr. 


Anniston,  but  he  did  not  volunteer  any 
intelligence  beyond  the  most  concise  re- 
plies to  Elfleda's  occasional  questions.  The 
longer  this  silence  and  resei*ve  lasted,  the 
more  difiicnlt  it  was  to  break  through. 

Eldon  himself  was  graver  than  his 
wont ;  sometimes  he  was  positively  de- 
jected. It  was  strange  how  much  and 
how  covertly  he  and  Beatrice  watched 
each  other. 

Through  mutual  friends  they  often 
heard  Mr.  Anniston  spoken  of  as  being 
engaged  to  a  Miss  Lomford;  but  their 
in^rmants  did  not  agree  as  to  which 
sister  was  the  one  selected.  The  Lorn- 
fords  were  expected  at  the  Elms  in  spring. 
Eldon  must  know  whether  or  no  there 
was  any  foundation  for  such  reports ;  but 
he  neither  confirmed  nor  contradicted 
them. 

Spring  came  on.  Elfieda  found  prim- 
roses in  her  rambles.  On  the  morning, 
when  she  triumphantly  brought  home  the 
first  violets,  Eldon  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Anniston,  which  marveloosly 
brightened  up  his  face  and  mood. 

''At  last  I  have  extracted  this  much 
from  him ;  he  promises  not  to  leave  Eng- 
land without  visiting  us  here,"  he  ex- 
claimed joyfully. 

Elfieda  made  noisy  manifestations  of 
delight.  Eldon  leaning  towards  Beatrice, 
asked  quietly : 

"You  will  not  run  away  this  time, 
Beatrice  ?" 

"  There  can  be  no  occasion,"  she  replied 
coldly,  turning  from  him. 

Eldon  smiled  to  himself  somewhat  tri- 
umphantly. Beatrice  could  not  under- 
stand his  excessive  light-heartedness  dur- 
ing the  next  few  dayu;  so  she  tried  to  keep 
herself  from  thinking  and  growing  nerv- 
ously perplexed  about  the  matter. 

Not  long  after  another  letter  from  Mr. 
Anniston  announced  that  he  was  coming 
the  very  next  day.  The  vessel  he  thought 
of  sailing  by  left  at  an  earlier  date  than  he 
had  expected. 

"  It  is  very  strange  that  Mr.  Anniston 
should  still  intend  going  to  America,  if  he 
is  engaged  to  a  Miss  Lomford,"  Mrs. 
Smith  remarked,  on  the  afternoon  on 
which  that  gentleman  was  expected. 

^Perhaps,  after  all,  he  is  not  engaged 
to  a  Mbs  Lornford.  Indeed,  I  think  I 
may  say  positively  that  he  is  not,"  Mr. 
Rington  answered.  That  sentence,  and 
the  Took  she  met  from  her  brother's  eyes, 
wonderfully  rufiled  Beatrice's  calm  com- 
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posore.  Eldon  did  not  look  calm,  though 
ne  spoke  in  such  a  measured  voice. 

^'  I>o  you  thiak  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  report  we  heard,  then  ?"  pursued 
Mrs.  Smith. 

"  Oh !  quite  foundation  enough." 

^^How  people  wiU  talk  about  these 
things ;  it  really  ought  to  be  prevented  ; 
so  much  mischief  is  done,"  Mrs.  Smith 
said  energetically.  Mr.  Anniston  delayed 
to  appear.  The  long  spring  twilight 
faded.  It  was  past  Elfleda's  bed-time, 
but  her  eager  petition  to  sit  up  to  see  her 
friend  was  not  to  be  denied. 

"  Beatrice !  when  will  he  come  I  Has 
any  thing  happened,  do  you  think?  IsnH 
it  very,  very  late  indeed  ?"  were  questions 
Elfleda  poured  out  at  intervals. 

'^  Suppose  he  has  gone  right  away  to 
America,  without  coming  here  at  all?" 
That  was  the  crowning  horror  suggesting 
itself  to  Fleda's  imagination. 

When  Beatrice  answered  only,  "  Sup- 
pose he  has !"  Elfleda  ^rew  indignant  at 
her  indifference,  and  vehemently  asserted 
her  conviction  that  he  would  come ;  be- 
cause he  had  promised,  and  he  never  broke 
his  promises. 

Beatrice  sat  by  the  table  at  work :  she 
had  had  the  lamp  lighted,  though  all  the 
windows  were  still  unclosed;  she  could 
not  bear  idleness  and  her  own  agitated 
thoughts.  So  she  sat  there,  her  hands 
eagerly  busy  and  the  soft  light  Ming  full 
on  her  broad  white  brow  and  shining  hair. 
Eldon  paced  up  and  down  on  the  veran- 
dah, outside  the  windows ;  pausing  every 
now  and  then  to  listen ;  looking  m  now 
and  then  to  say  a  few  words  to  soothe 
Fleda^s  impatience. 

"  Mrs.  Smith,  do  you  think  he  will  re- 
member me?"  the  child  asked,  turning 
from  Beatrice  to  seek  a  more  interested 
Ibtenen  "  You  know  it  is— I  don't  know 
how  many  years  since  he  saw  me,  and  I 
am  so  grown  and  altered  I" 

Elfleda  seemed  fuU  of  terror  at  this 
sudden  idea  of  being  forgotten. 

"  Mr.  Anniston  doesn't  forget  people  he 
is  fond  ofi  you  may  depend  upon  it,  even 
if  they  are  changed  a  little,"  was  the  old 
lady's  consoling  reply. 

"  He  is  come !"  Eldon  now  exclaimed, 
hastening  through  the  drawing-room  to- 
wards the  gate.  Elfleda  stood  hesitating 
a  moment  whether  to  follow,  or  to  be  dig- 
nified and  wait  where  she  was ;  then  she 
bounded  after  Eldon. 

Jlrs.  Smith  went   to  the  house-door ; 


Beatrice  sat  still  and  worked  on  steadily, 
bending  her  head  a  little  lower. 

In  a  few  moments  Eldon  and  Mr.  An* 
niston  came  into  the  room.  Beatrice,  as 
she  rose  to  shake  hands  with  him,  noted 
that  he  was  paler  and  graver-looking  than 
formerly ;  but  spite  of  its  deepened  lines, 
his  face  retained  the  same  indescribable 
freshness  and  openness  of  expression.  He 
approached  Beatrice  with  a  slight  hesita- 
tion of  manner,  but  the  hand  she  held 
out  was  clasped  with  the  same  heartiness 
as  of  old ;  there  was  the  old  beaming  look 
in  his  eyes  as,  for  a  moment,  they  looked 
right  into  hers. 

Yet  afler  the  first  greeting,  she  was 
made  to  feel  a  change  in  his  bearing  to- 
wards her,  a  something  of  formality  and 
distant  respect  foreign  to  his  frank  nature, 
and  painful  to  her,  as  it  seemed  to  teU  of 
estrangement.  It  is  always  painful  to  be- 
come conscious  of  diminution  of  regard, 
esteem,  friendship,  what  you  will ;  it  pains 
our  pride  if  nothmg  more. 

Elfleda  was  quite  satisfied  that  she  was 
not  forgotten.  Beatrice  busied  herself  at 
the  tea-table  which  had  so  long  stood 
ready  for  the  traveler.  A  slight  accident 
had  detained  him,  nothing  of  any  mor. 
meut,  but  it  had  caused  delay  and  now 
served  as  a  useful  topic  for  conversation. 

"  It  is  like  old  times  to  have  you  here 
again  I"  Eldon  siud,  as  they  settled  round 
the  tea-table. 

Rather  an  unfortunate  remark;  old 
times  were  not  very  pleasant  to  recall. 

"  I  have  my  little  fairy  here  grown  into 
a  young  lady,  to  remind  me  that  time  has 
passed  and  chances  have  taken  place 
since  I  was  here  last,"  Mr  Anniston  re- 
plied. "  I  have  grown  old  since  then ;  I 
think  Fleda  might  find  gray  hairs  on  my 
head  if  she  looked  for  them  sharply,"  he 
added,  smiling. 

Beatrice  resumed  her  work  when  she 
had  lost  the  occupation  of  tea-making ; 
Elfleda  went  to  bed,  and  the  two  friends 
fell  into  serious  conversation,  toucliing 
on  many  topics,  Eldon  questioning  Mr. 
Anniston  as  to  his  hopes  and  intentions  in 
going  abroad. 

Beatrice  listened :  Mr.  Anniston  talked 
as  of  yore  in  a  plain,  manly,  cheery  strain, 
some  things  he  said  betokening  deeper 
thinking,  perhaps,  than  she  had  ever  be- 
fore given  him  credit  for ;  but  still  it  was 
the  same  Henry  Anniston  who  spoke, 
hardly  the  same  Beatrice  who  listened : 
there  was  no  longer  the  strange  mixture 
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of  contempt  and  liking  for  the  speaker, 
any  more  than  there  was  the  scorn  of 
sach  merely  sensible,  matter-of-fact  talk, 
and  the  restless  longing  for  what  was 
imaginative,  wild,  "original.''  No;  all 
Mr.  Anniston  said  served  to  strengthen 
the  restful  feeling  of  satisfied  confidence 
with  which  he  inspired  her.  She  grew 
quiet  and  at  ease,  forgot  herself  and  the 
perplexities  of  her  dignity  and  doubt; 
she  could  look  up  brightly  and  answer 
composedly  when  Eldon  addressed  her. 
There  was  a  relying  tone  in  all  Mr.  Annis- 
ton said,  which  induced  reliance  on  the 
person  who  said  it.  Mr.  Anniston  could 
not  make  a  long  visit ;  he  still  had  many 
final  preparations  for  his  emigration  to 
attend  to,  the  frequent  allusions  to  his  de- 
])arture  siaddened  the  whole  party,  save 
Eldon,  who  paid  little  heed  to  them,  in 
whom  they  seemed  to  provoke  mirth. 

Tlie  fair  spring  days  were  all  too  short, 
each  one  was  more  dearly  prized  than  the 
former,  yet  departed  as  swiftly  and  unre- 
lentingly. It  was  lovely  weather  and  there 
much  lingering  out  in  the  soft  twilights, 
spending  of  wnole  days  in  the  woods,  or 
on  the  hills.  Eldon  was  always  planning 
something.  Mr.  Anniston  was  ever  atten- 
.tive  and  watchful,  yet  he  preserved  a  dis- 
tant respect  towards  Beatrice,  under  the 
infiuence  of  which  she  grew  graver  and 
more  constrained,  thougn  she  struggled 
hard  to  be  friendly  and  unembarrassed. 

"Why  will  you  go  to  America?  Why 
can't  you  stay  here?  Fieda  demanded 
suddenly  one  evening,  after  a  long  and 
quiet  inspection  of  her  friend.  He  staiir 
ed,  but  he  answered,  smiling  : 

"  I  am  a  poor  man  now,  Fleda,  with  a 
fortune  to  make,  if  I  care  to  possess  one. 
*  The  world  is  all  before  me  where  to 
choose,'  and  I  think  it  best  to  try  a  per- 
fectly new  life." 

"  A  poor  man !" 

"  Ay ;  but  you  need  not  look  shocked. 
I  am  not  a  beggar,  am  not  likely  to  want 
food  and  clotmng,  and  I  have  no  particu- 
lar reason  for  caring  to  be  otherwise  than 
poor." 

"  Eldon !  Mr.  Anniston  shan't  go,  shall 
he  ?  we  won't  let  him." 

"  JT  can't  prevent  his  going,  Fieda.  He 
is  an  obstinate  fellow." 

"  Who  can  prevent  it  ?  can  any  one  ?" 

Eldon  felt  an  irresistible  temptation  to 
be  mischievous;  besides,  this  nonsense 
must  end;  they  must  understand  each 
other. 


"  Ask  Beatrice,"  he  said  softly. 

Mr.  Anniston  started ;  the  blood  rushed 
to  his  temples  as  he  glanced  up  eagerly. 
Beatrice  darted  a  look  of  indignant  re- 
proach at  her  brother,  and  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Anniston's  face  w»a  deadly  white 
to  the  very  lips  as  he  said : 

"  No  one  wishes  to  prevent  my  going, 
Fl^da,  save  you."  He  kissed  1|he  child 
passionately.  Mrs.  Smith  soon  after  hur- 
ried the  little  lady  off  to  bed.  Beatrice 
did  not  return  that  evening ;  and  the  two 
friends  were  left  alone.  Mr.  Anniston 
was  pained  at  Eldon's  ill-timed  levity, 
deeply  concerned  that  Beatrice  should 
have  been  annoyed,  yet  Eldon  offered  no 
explanation — ^none  was  asked  for. 

Beatrice  met  Mr.  Anniston  with  a 
blushing  &ce  and  downcast  eyes  next 
morning.  He  hardly  dared  think  what 
the  new  timidity  of  her  manner  might 
mean. 

"  I  have  letters  to  write  this  morning," 
Mr.  Anniston  said,  after  breakfiist.  Bea- 
trice was  arranging  fiowers  by  the  win- 
dow ;  Fleda  had  brought  in  a  basketful. 

"  Write  them  here,"  Eldon  answered ; 
"  I  shall  be  engaged  in  the  library  for  an 
hour  or  so ;  Fleda  will  be  at  her  lessons ; 
and  I  do  not  suppose  that  Beatrice  will 
interrupt  you." 

They  were  left  alone;  Beatrice  bent 
over  her  flowers,  Mr.  Anniston  over  his 
writing-table. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  I"  he  exclaimed,  after 
some  minutes  had  elapsed. 

Beatrice  looked  up  to  meet  his  fixed 
and  intense  regard.  He  threw  down  his 
pen  and  came  to  her  side. 

"  May  I  have  some  of  those  violets  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  Certainly." 

"  But  will  you  give  me  some  ?" 

She  dropped  some  into  his  extended 
hand,  but  did  not  look  up. 

"  A  parting  gift  I"  he  said  sadly. 

She  did  not  lift  up  her  eyes,  but  tears 
dropped  from  them.  Then  Beatrice's 
fiice  was  crossed  by  a  blinding  blush  as 
she  thought,  "What  if  I  repeat  Flcda's 
question :  *  Why  do  you  go  ?' "  "  I  do 
not  know  that  he  any  longer  loves  me  ?" 
she  said  to  herself,  or  those  words  would 
have  been  spoken.  She  turned  pale  now. 
How  she  longed  to  lean  her  head  down 
among  her  flowers,  hide  her  &ce  and 
weep,  striving  to  drown  the  pain  that 
gnawed  at  her  heart.  Mr.  Anniston  held 
the  violets  in  his  hand  very  regardfully. 
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and  still  stood  near  Beatrice.  He  watched 
the  flitting  about  of  her  trembling  hand 
till  the  last  flower  was  adjusted  in  itB 
place ;  then  he  took  the  vase  from  her,  and 
set  it  where  he  knew  it  was  meant  to  go. 

Beatrice's  occupation  gone,  she  knew 
not  what  to  do.  She  stood  by  the  table 
playing  with  leaves  and  bits  of  flower- 
stalks  scattered  there.  He  came  back  to 
her  side. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  may  seem  very  presump- 
tuous," he  said.  "  I  hardly  know  what  I 
dare  say  or  do.  I  meant  to  be  too  proud 
and  independent  to  suffer  myself  to  think 
such  thoughts  now  that  I  am  a  poor  man ; 
bat — ^what  did  Eldon  mean  last  night  ? 
It  was  not  Eldon's  wont  to  jest  unkindly. 
Is  he  changed,  or •» 

"It  is  not  Eldon  who  is  changed," 
Beatrice  said,  flushing  and  trembling ;  she, 
the  beautiful  woman,  felt  humble,  and  a 
very  child. 

"  Is  it  Eldon's  sister  who  is  so  gene- 
rous, so  noble,  that  she  gives  me  now 
what  she  refused  me  when  I  was  prosper- 
ous ?  Beatrice  do  you  love  me  ?"  He 
took  her  hand  and  drew  closer  to  her, 
feeling  how  she  trembled. 

**I  am  not  generous  or  noble,"  she 
said,  speaking  passionately  now.  "  I  am 
not  worthy  of  you ;  yet,  if  you  love  me 
still,  you  must  not  go  away."  She  hid  her 
face  upon  his  arm. 

"  I  do  love  you  still,"  he  said,  bending 
over  her ;  "  Gfod  only  knows  how  well." 
She  was  pressed  very  close  in  a  steadfast 
embrace. 

A  slight  noise  outside  sent  Beatrice  fly- 
ing to  her  own  room.  Mr.  Anniston  went 
into  Eldon's  study.  Eldon  sprang  up ; 
the  two  friends  clasped  hands.  Then 
they  sat  down  to  talk,  but  Mr.  Anniston 
laid  his  folded  arms  upon  the  table,  bent 
his  brow  down  upon  them.  He  was 
thoroughly  subduea  by  this  great  unlook- 
ed-for happiness. 

" '  All's  well  that  ends  well,'  old  fel- 
low?" Eldon  said,  in  a  rather  unsteady 
voice.  *'  God  in  heaven  bless  and  prosper 
you  I"  he  added  earnestly. 

When  tidings  of  the  engagement  be- 
tween Henry  Anniston  and  Beatrice 
reached  Mrs.  Fenton,  she  came  to  the 
Ringtons  &r  more  inclined  to  scold  and 
condole  than  to  congratulate. 

"Nothing  could  have  surprised  me 
more,  Mrs.  Smith,"  Mrs  Fenton  began 


before  Beatrice  appeared.  "  A  girl  like 
Beatrice  I  a  woman  rather !  to  throw  her- 
self away  in  this  manner !  Now,  if  it  had 
been  that  gifted  creature,  young  Tyre- 
main,  I  could  have  understood  her  infat- 
uation, though  I  should  have  regretted  it ; 
but  — 
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"  Here  is  Miss  Rington !"  Mrs.  Smith 
interrupted ;  but  Mrs.  Fenton  ran  on  in 
much  the  same  strain. 

"  And  how  the  man  could  dare  propose 
to  you  nowy  I  can't  imagine,  Beatrice !" 
she  wound  up  by  saying. 

"  Aunt  Fenton,  Mr.  Anniston  did  not 
dare  think  so  meanly  of  me  as  to  believe 
that  his  want  of  fortune  could  make  any 
diflerence.  Besides,"  she  added,  smiling, 
(she  was  too  happy  to  be  indignant  long,) 
"  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Anniston 
did  propose  to  me." 

"  My  dear,  don't  say  such  shocking 
things.  Now  just  tell  me  what  could  at- 
tract you  in  Henry  Anniston  ?" 

"  Aunt,  he  is  thoroughly  good  and  true, 
and  he  loves  me  so  well,"  she  answered 
softly.  Then  to  change  the  subject,  she 
added : 

"  But  I  hope  that  you  will  soon  hear  of 
an  engagement  that  will  please  you  bet- 
ter. Eldon  very  often  rides  over  to  the 
Elms,  now  that  Mary  Lomford  lives 
there." 

"  I  am  a  poor  man's  wife !  You  did 
misjudge  me,  Eldon,"  Beatrice  Anniston 
whispered  in  sweet  saucy  triumph  to  her 
brother,  when  he  flrst  visited  her  at  her 
home. 

"  Nay !  she  is  a  very  rich  man's  wife !" 
her  husband  said. 

On  the  very  last  page  of  her  green 
and  gold-clasped  book,  Beatrice  Anniston 
wrote  thus : 

"  In  youth,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
women  are  too  much  attracted  by  the 
glitter  of  intellectual  gifts,  or  of  the  tinsel 
appearance  of  them.  We  must  fancy  a 
man  to  be  more  than  a  good,  true  man, 
before  we  can  give  him  the  love  of  our 
imaginations.  The  chance  is,  that  we  live 
to  find  him  somewhat  less.  When  we 
have  gained  experience,  we  learn  to  value 
chiefly  that  before  despised  solid  gold  of 
goodness.  Simplicity,  truthfulness,  stcad- 
rastness,  are  the  qualities  that  win  our 
hearts.  The  girl  worshiped  some  imagi- 
nary hero,  the  woman  worships  only  God, 
and  loves  some  good  man,  not  after  the 
manner  of  the  girl's  passion,  but  with 
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quiet,  enduring  household  love.  House- 
hold love !  dear  words !  a  love  that  knows 
no  jar  and  fret,  but  is  rest  and  peace. 
This  is  not  the  love  of  dramatists,  poets, 
and  novelists,  because  it  is  too  sncrcd,  its 
depth  defies  expression,  its  quiet  truth  is 
impossible  of  representation,  its  perfec- 
tion mocks  at  the  imperfection  of  lan- 


guage.   It  is  the  next  holiest  thing  to  the 
love  of  God." 

This  little  book  was  shown  by  Bea- 
trice to  her  husband ;  he  smiled  con- 
tentedlv  over  that  last  page;  then,  at 
her  wisn,  the  little  book  was  put  upon  the 
fire.  Sitting  hand-in-hand  they  watched 
it  bum. 


From  the  Dablln  Unlrertliy  Magaslna. 


REVOLUTIONS   IN    ENGLISH   HISTORY.* 


The  volume  before  us  is  a  vigorous  at- 
tempt to  condense  into  a  popular  form 
the  stores  of  knowledge  we  have  recently 
acquired  about  English  history.  While 
the  historian  and  the  professed  scholar 
will  always  study  the  subject  from  original 
authorities,  it  is  obvious  that  the  general 
reader  must  content  himself  with  obtain- 
ing the  conclusions  which  the  researches 
of  others  have  made  upon  it.  In  history, 
as  in  other  intellectual  products,  few  only 
have  the  ability  or  the  leisure  to  examine 
masses  of  rude  material,  and  to  mold  them 
into  their  proper  shape ;  and  the  many 
must  be  satisfied  with  considering  the  re- 
sults which  the  minds  of  others  have 
evolved  and  reflected.  This  may  be  re- 
gretted, but  can  not  be  helped ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, though  books  such  as  this  of 
Dr.  Vaughan  will  never  supersede  histori- 
cal study  properly  so  called,  they  are  not 
the  less  ot  much  value  as  popular  inter- 
preters of  history.  Looking  at  his  volume 
from  this  point  of  view — ^that  from  which 
the  author  wishes  it  to  be  contemplated — 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  of  great 
merit  as  regards  thonghtfulness,  method, 
and  composition.  Its  design  is  less  to 
portray  the  striking  scenes  of  the  national 
life  of  England,  than  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, ^'  What  is  it  that  has  made  her  what 
she  is  ?''  what,  rejecting  all  that  is  casual 
and  accidental,  have  been  and  are  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  her  civilization  ?  Survey- 
ing the  vast  field  of  English  history,  Dr. 
Vaughan  proposes  to  himself  the  object 


*  JinoiuiumM  in  EnglUh  HUiory.  By  R. 
Yauohan,  D.D.  London:  John  W.  Parker  and 
Bon.     1659. 


of  Tacitus :  ''  Ut  non  modo  casus,  even- 
tusque  rerum,  qui  plerumque  fortuiti  sunt, 
sod  ratio  etiam  causseque  noscantur."  In 
accomplishing  this  purpose,  so  far  as  he 
has  gone,  he  has  displayed  no  little  ability 
and  learning;  and,  although  we  differ 
from  him  in  some  of  his  opinions,  and  be- 
lieve that,  in  some  respects,  he  has  not 
justly  estimated  the  mfluences  whidi 
wrought  out  our  early  English  history, 
we  thmk  that  he  has  given  us  a  very  valu- 
able analysis  of  the  causes  which,  from  the 
age  of  CfBsar  to  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
have  operated  on  the  destiny  of  England. 
So  comprehensive  a  review,  indeed,  is  do 
where  else  to  be  found ;  though,  in  several 
not  unimportant  particulars,  we  think  that 
it  has  miscalculated  the  true  significance 
of  events  and  institutions,  and  the  subject 
may  have  been  treated  in  some  of  its  de- 
tails more  fully  and  distinctly  by  other 
writers.  Here,  however,  from  the  natui*e 
of  the  case,  we  can  not  expect  an  uniform 
richness  of  knowledge,  or  a  judgment  in- 
variably fi'ee  from  error ;  and  Dr.  Vaugh- 
an's  shortcomings  in  these  respects  will  be 
readily  excused  by  competent  critics. 
With  regard  to  the  style  of  this  volume, 
it  is  very  clear,  easy,  and  popular ;  and, 
though  here  and  there  we  detect  in  it  an 
echo  from  Lord  Macaulay,  it  is  sufficiently 
natural  and  original.  We  might  also 
note  a  few  faulty  words  and  phrases,  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  a  good  specimen  of 
that  ''undefiled  English"  of  which  Dr. 
Vaughan  is  justly  a  great  admirer. 

From  the  age  of  Csesar  to  that  of  Henry 
v.,  the  main  characteristic  of  English  his- 
tory is,  as  Dr.  Vaughan  observes,  the 
Revolution  of  Race,  and  all  that  is  com- 
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prehended  under  that  term.  During  that  \ 
long  period  of  fourteen  ccuturies,  England 
was  overrun  and  conquered  by  a  variety 
of  races,  whose  union  at  length  made  up 
the  English  nation,  and  whose  Laws,  insti- 
tutions, habits,  and  tendencies,  wrought 
out  the  framework  of  its  polity.  Since 
1400,  England  has  undergone  immense 
alterations ;  her  empire  has  been  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  her  religion  has 
been  considerably  modified,  her  social  fa- 
bric has  been  civilized  and  refined,  and  her 
government  and  constitution  have  been 
molded  into  those  majestic  forms  which 
DOW  command  the  envv  and  admiration 
of  the  world.  But  striking  and  impor- 
tant as  these  changes  have  been,  they  are 
only  the  developments  of  that  order  of 
things  which  really  was  established  in 
England  when  the  various  Roman,  Celtic, 
Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  elements  in 
her  society  were  fused  into  a  common 
nationality,  when  she  was  placed  under 
a  parliamentary  system,  when  her  inhabit- 
ants were  made  law-worthy  and  freemen, 
and  when  the  language  of  Hall  and  Wy- 
cliffe  attained  its  predominance.  Before 
that  time  the  future  of  England  was  un- 
settled, and  at  several  periods  of  her  his- 
tory it  seemed  uncertain  whether  she 
would  not  be  completely  Romanized,  or 
whether  she  would  not  be  made  a  pro- 
vince of  France,  or  whether  she  would  not 
become  a  great  European  and  continental 
power  with  comparatively  foreign  lan- 
guage and  institutions.  But  since  that 
time  her  destiny  has  been  assured,  her 
position  in  the  world  has  been  fixed,  and 
her  social  and  political  constitution  '^  is  to 
the  constitution  under  which  she  flour- 
ished five  hundred  yeara  ago,  what  the 
tree  is  to  the  sapling,  what  the  man  is  to 
the  boy — ^the  alteration  has  been  great — 
yet  there  never  was  a  moment  at  which 
the  chief  part  of  what  existed  was  not 
old."  If,  therefore,  we  would  understand 
the  England  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts, 
of  George  the  Second  and  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, we  must  trace  out  the  different 
causes  which  made  her  what  she  was 
about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century : 
what  she  owed  to  Roman  civilization, 
what  to  the  Celtic  aborigines,  and  what 
to  her  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  in- 
vaders and  conquerors ;  and  how  the  in- 
fluences of  these  different  streams  of  i*ace 
concurred  to  mold  her  peculiar  individu- 
ality. This  can  only  be  done  by  a  careful 
review  of  the  composition,  character,  in- 


stitutions, and  social  life  of  the  races  which 
ultimately  mingled  in  her  people ;  and  to 
this  accordingly  Dr.  Yaughan  has  turned 
his  attention  in  the  volume  we  are  about 
to  examine. 

Lord  Macaulay  tells  us  in  his  brilliant 
manner,  that  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Britain  were  little  superior  to  the 
"  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands."  Mr. 
Hallam,  also,  in  his  account  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  rather  inclined  to  depreciate  the 
importance  of  this  race  as  an  element  of 
the  people  of  England ;  and  Dr.  Arnold 
emphatically  asserts  that  "her  history 
does  not  begin  till  the  white  ^orse  of  the 
Saxon  appeared  on  her  hills."  In  opposi- 
tion to  these  authorities.  Dr.  Vaughan  has 
shown  successfully  that  even  before  the 
invasion  of  Csesar,  the  Celtic  natives  of 
Britain  had  merged  from  mere  barbarism ; 
that  when  the  island  was  really  subjugat- 
ed by  Agricola,  it  bore  the  marks  of  much 
civilization ;  and  that  the  Celtic  clement 
in  its  population  survived  the  Saxon  con- 
quest m  a  far  greater  proportion  than  has 
generally  been  suspected.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  work, 
and  we  think  that  he  has  fully  established 
his  theory.  Strabo,  writing  in  the  age  of 
Cassar  and  Augustus,  tells  us  that  the 
natives  of  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands 
were  rich  in  flocks  and  herds  and  in 
mineral  wealth,  and  were  dressed  after  a 
fashion  not  at  all  akin  to  barbarism.  Even 
Csesar,  who  depreciates  the  Britons  as 
much  as  possible,  describes  them  as  a 
race  well  practiced  in  war,  whose  formi- 
dable chariots  attested  their  mechanical 
ingenuity.  During  the  century  that 
elapsed  before  the  invasion  of  Agricola, 
Celtic  Britain  had  grown  into  a  compara- 
tively opulent  country,  that  maintained  a 
regular  commerce  with  Gaul  and  the 
Netherlands,  that  was  thickly  covered 
with  towns  and  villages,  and  that  was 
subject  to  a  scheme  of  government  and 
religion. 

**  The  Britain,"  says  Dr.  Vaughan,  "  which 
did  ultimately  submit  to  the  authority  of  Rome, 
was  certainly  a  country  of  considerable  industry 
and  wealth.  If  the  Britons  of  Ciesar's  time  were 
wont  to  delight  in  human  sacrifices,  to  paint  or 
stain  their  bodies  in  barbarous  fiishions,  and  to 
have  the  wives  of  a  iSunily  in  common,  nothing 
of  this  would  seem  to  apply  to  the  Britons  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus  and  Dion  Cassius.  This  is  a 
fact  of  importance  in  relation  to  our  early  histo- 
ry, and  should  be  marked  by  the  student*' 

And  as  Celtic  Britain  was  more  power- 
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fal,  more  civilized,  and  more  popnlous, 
than  usually  has  been  alloweo,  so  Dr. 
Yaugban  shows  with  mach  learning  and 
argument  that  it  long  struggled  vigorous- 
ly with  the  Saxon  invader  ;  that  down  to 
A.D.  900  it  can  not  be  said  to  have  been 
subdued,  and  that  the  Celtic  race  amalga- 
mated more  fally  with  their  conquerors, 
and  thus  have  tinctured  more  deeply  the 
people  of  England  than  some  of  onr  his- 
torians have  admitted.  This  is  Dr. 
Yau^han's  conclusion  on  this  point, 
which  obviously  is  of  no  small  impor- 
tance : 

"The  fact  that  the  Britons  kept  together 
along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  side  of  the 
island  from  Cumberland  to  Cornwall,  and  the 
small  traces  of  the  British  tongue  along  the 
parallel  territory  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  line, 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  effect  of  this 
memorable  collision  was  that  the  natives  relin- 
quished the  one  half  of  their  land  entirely  to  the 
invader,  but  retained  firm  hold  on  the  other  half. 
It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  population 
of  any  of  the  Saxon  states  was  without  a  consid- 
erable admixture  of  British  blood.  The  keels 
of  the  Saxon  freebooters  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  have  brought  settlers  in  sufficient  numbers, 
and  of  both  sexes,  to  warrant  such  an  opinion. 
Greatly  more  was  done  ere  long  upon  the  soil 
than  can  be  explained  on  such  a  supposition. 
That  a  large  admixture  of  this  kind  took  place 
along  the  Dorder  lands  which  separated  the  two 
races,  is  unquestionable.'* 

We  shall  here  only  remark  that  Dr. 
Yaugban  might  have  added  to  his  reason* 
ings  on  this  subject  that  the  English  Ian- 
gage  we  actually  speak  and  write  contains 
no  less  than  three  thousand  words  of  Bri- 
tish origin  —  a  fact  which  corroborates 
strongly  his  opinion. 

In  one  sense,  however,  Celtic  Britain 
has  no  relation  with  the  England  of  the 
present  day ;  and,  on  the  whole,  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  actual  English  nation  is 
somewhat  indirect  and  conjectural.  The 
confederacy  of  the  British  clans  that  once 
spread  over  the  island  has  long  ago  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  not  a  ves- 
tige remains  of  Druidism  except,  here 
and  there,  its  gigantic  altars.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  no  paramount  importance  with  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  English  civilization, 
to  discuss  the  antiquities  of  Celtic  Britain ; 
and  Dr.  Yaughan  has  fulfilled  his  object 
by  establishing  the  fact  that  the  Celtic 
clement  never  ceased  to  have  much 
weight  in  the  population  of  England.  It 
is  in  the  effects  of  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Britain  that  we  first  find  the  more  positive 


influences  which  contributed  to  make  up 
modem  England,  and  to  mold  her  laws, 
iustitutions,  government,  and  society.  As 
is  well  known,  Celtic  Britain  was  subdued 
by  Agricola;  for  about  three  centuries 
and  a  half  it  was  part  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  and  from  the  Grampian  Hills  to  the 
Land's  End  it  was  ^^  shaped  into  the  ele- 
gant and  servile  form  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince." During  this  period  Paganism 
was  extirpated ;  Christianity  in  a  more  or 
less  corrupt  form  became  the  popular 
faith ;  the  Christian  Church  with  its  regu- 
lar polity  was  established  in  Britain; 
Roman  colonies  and  municipal  towns 
spread  over  the  country;  Roman  roads 
traversed  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land;  Roman  arts  and  products  were 
widely  disseminated  ;  and  "  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  contracts  in  general  were 
governed  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
law,  and  that  the  Roman  municipal  regu- 
lations very  generally  prevailed  in  the 
towns,  which  were  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  in  a  flourishing  condition."  The 
question  thus  arises,  how  much  of  this 
noble  civilization  took  permanent  and 
thorough  root  in  Britain,  and,  surviving 
Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  invasions, 
established  itself  as  a  principle  of  the  ntf 
tional  organization?  How  much  of  our 
actual  constitution,  political,  legal,  ecclesi 
astical,  and  social,  may  ultimately  be  traced 
to  a  Roman  origin  ? 

Lord  Macaulay  denies  that,  afler  its 
desertion  by  the  Romans,  Britain  retained 
any  traces  of  the  Roman   empire;   and 
Gibbon  tells  us  that "  the  arts  and  religion, 
the  laws  and  language  which  the  Romans 
had  so  carefully  planted  in  Britain  were 
extirpated  by  their  barbarous  successors." 
On  the  whole,  this  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hallam ;  and  Dr.  Yaughan  inclines  to 
it,  though  he  takes  care  to  dissent  from 
the  sweeping  assertion,  that  the  scanty 
and  superficial  civilization  which  the  Bri- 
tains  had  derived   from  their  southern 
masters  was  effaced  by  the  calamities  of 
the  fifth  century.    We  admit  the  weight 
of  these  authorities ;  and  yet  are  disposed 
to  agn^ee  with  Mr.  Spenee,  in  his  masterly 
treatise  on  the  origin  of  Equity,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain 
survived  to  a  &r  greater  extent  than  has 
been  usually  supposed  ;  that  many  of  the 
customs  and  institutions  we  are  disposed 
to  ascribe  to  Saxon  and  Norman  originals 
may  really  be  traced  to  Roman  sources ; 
ana  that  much  of  our  actual  polity  and 
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laws  has  been  derived  from  the  imperial 
system.  It  seems  to  be  extremely  proba- 
ble that  the  Saxon  Witanagemote  and 
County  Court  may  have  found  their  pro- 
totypes in  the  synods  of  the  Church ;  that 
the  franchises  acquired  by  the  towns  of 
England  in  Korman  and  Saxon  times  may 
have  been  merely  a  revival  of  Roman 
municipal  institutions ;  that  several  of  the 
ideas  of  feudalism  arose  from  the  Roman 
law  as  regards  patron  and  client  and  the 
tenure  ol  colonial  lands;  and  that  the 
poUcy  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  in  many 
respects,  imitated  the  constitutions  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  If  we  ascribe  the 
planting  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  not, 
as  seems  probable,  to  any  preacher  or 
apostle,  but  to  the  legionanes  and  auxilia- 
ries of  the  Roman  army,  the  debt  of  Eng- 
land in  this  respect  will  be  still  more  in- 
creased :  and  if,  as  Dr.  Vaughan  has 
argued  satisfi&ctorily,  the  Christian  Church 
of  Britain  survived  the  Saxon  invasion, 
and  the  mission  of  Augustine  merely  re- 
stored its  authority,  we  must  at  once 
admtt  the  immense  influence  which  impe- 
rial Rome  has  had  upon  the  destiny  of 
England.  That  influence  indeed  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated  if  the  Church 
really  sprang  from  this  origin,  since  not 
only  has  its  moral  power  been  conspicuous 
in  every  phase  of  English  history,  but 
from  the  age  of  Bede  to  that  of  Cranmer 
the  clergy  nave  had  an  important  part  in 
forming  the  legislative,  ecclesiastical,  and 
judicial  institutions  of  our  polity.  What- 
ever doubts,  however,  there  may  be  as 
regards  the  Imperial  or  the  Papal  founda- 
tion of  the  Church  in  England,  we  can  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Vaughan  that  ''  England 
owes  nothing  to  the  municipal  laws  of 
Rome;  that  our  laws  are  all  from  our- 
selves ;  that  they  were  bom  with  us,  and 
have  lived  and  grown  with  us."  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  we  examine  its  source 
the  more  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the 
municipal  law  of  England  is  at  bottom  the 
civil  law  of  Rome,  of  course  largely  pene- 
trated by  foreign  elements ;  and  that  all 
the  boasts  of  Lord  Coke  and  the  writers 
of  his  school,  as  regards  the  aboriginal 
character  of  English  law,  can  not  stand 
the  test  of  modem  discovery.  On  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  therefore,  we  differ 
in  some  respects  from  Dr.  Vaughan, 
though  we  acknowledge  that  he  shows 
much  learning  about  it ;  and  his  account 
of  the  actual  state  of  Celtic  Britain  under 
Roman  government  appears  to  us  accurate 


and  impartial.  Great  as  have  been  the 
advantages  of  Roman  civilization  when 
asumilated  with  a  free  government,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  rule  of  Rome  in 
Britain  was  that  of  a  deadening  despotism. 

*'  The  fidelity,  the  courage,  and  the  natiooal 
spirit  which  had  characterized  the  Britons  in 
their  rude  state  were  all  deeply  impaired.  The 
men  of  substance  were  flattered,  baited  with 
pleasure,  and  rendered  harmless  by  such  means ; 
and  while  the  industrious  furnished  the  con- 
queror with  a  revenue,  the  adventurous  were 
made  to  replenish  his  armies  in  distant  pro- 
vinces. Such  was  the  general  policy  of  Rome. 
Britain  was  used  so  long  as  it  could  be  used, 
and  was  abandoned  when  it  could  be  used  no 
longer.  It  had  been  civilized  into  helplessness, 
and  it  was  then  left  to  its  fate." 

FroiQ  the  fifth  to  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century  England  was  the  battle- 
field  of  three  races  of  invaders,  each  of 
which  brought  new  elements  of  individu- 
ality into  the  country,  and,  at  length, 
conmiingling  with  the  Celtic  Britons, 
about  1400  A.D.  composed  the  real  English 
people.  The  Saxons  issuing  in  swarms 
from  the  forests  and  marshes  of  Upper 
Germany,  overran  England  during  three 
hundred  years,  and  notwithstanding  a 
fierce  resistance,  succeeded  in  planting 
themselves  in  that  part  of  the  island 
which  extends  from  Edinburgh  to  Devon 
towards  the  eastern  sea.  The  vanquished 
Britons  held  their  ground  in  the  west  of 
the  country ;  but  though  intermixed  with 
their  conquerors  within  the  Saxon  pale, 
this  portion  of  England  henceforth  be- 
came essentially  Saxon,  and  to  this  day 
retains  completely  the  Saxon  character. 
After  many  generations  of  war  and  bar- 
barism a  great  Saxon  monarchy  was  at 
length  established  from  the  Frith  of 
Forth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Exe ;  and  a 
line  of  Saxon  kings  held  sway  in  this 
region  under  a  polity  in  which  the  old 
German  customs  were  blended  with  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Rome,  and  were 
tempered  by  the  influences  of  the  Church 
and  of  Christianity.  The  foi*m  of  this 
polity  has  never  been  effaced,  it  assimi- 
lated thoroughly  with  the  English  nation ; 
though  it  yielded  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, it  ultimately  overcame  it;  and 
down  to  our  own  times  it  is  the  basis  and 
mold  of  the  present  kingly  common- 
wealth of  England.  Its  growth  and  de- 
velopment, however,  were  to  be  severely 
checked;  and  from  the  ninth  to  the 
eleventh  century,  Saxon  England  was  ox- 
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posed  to  a  terriblo  scourge  which  long 
retarded  its  progress,  and  for  a  time 
changed  the  nature  of  its  goverement. 
^^  Large  colonies  of  Danish  and  Scandi- 
navian pirates,  distinguished  by  strength, 
by  valor,  by  merciless  ferocity,  and  by 
hatred  of  the  Christian  name,  established 
themselves  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
island,  spread  gradually  westward,  and 
supported  by  constant  re^fnforcements  be- 
yond the  sea,  aspired  to  the  dominion  of 
the  whole  realm."  In  the  fierce  and  pro- 
tracted struggle  that  ensued,  it  seemed 
long  doubtfiil  whether  England  would 
not  lapse  again  into  her  barbarism ;  and 
in  fact  her  civilization  was  quite  arrested, 
and  her  social  development  was  kept 
back  by  the  stern  trial  of  the  Danish  in- 
vasions. But  at  length,  after  six  genera- 
tions of  strife,  the  Danes  and  Saxons  be- 
gan to  coalesce  into  one  people ;  the 
Saxon  polity,  after  a  season  of  interrup- 
tion, became  again  the  regular  govern- 
ment England,  and  the  traces  of  the  past 
were  only  seen  in  the  infusion  of  a  new 
race  into  the  Englsh  nation.  In  fact,  the 
Saxon  element  predominated  over  the 
Danish ;  and  though  the  latter  has  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  population,  it  has 
not  materially  affected  the  language,  and 
it  never  made  any  lasting  inroads  on  the 
Saxon  polity.  Scarcely,  however,  was 
England  once  more  settled  when  she  fell 
a  prey  to  a  third  race  of  invadera,  who, 
for  a  long  time,  subjugated  her  inhabit- 
ants, established  throughout  the  country 
new  and  arbitrary  institutions,  supplanted 
to  a  great  extent  the  old  Saxon  form  of 
government,  and  to  this  day  have  left 
their  mark  upon  our  civilization.  The 
Norman  conquest  was  the  last  great  revo- 
lution of  race  which  England  has  as  yet 
witnessed;  and  though  manv  of  its  effects 
have  now  disappeared,  and  tnere  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  have  been  exagge- 
rated ;  they  were  not  the  less  of  paramount 
importance. 

Thus  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  History  of  England  is  emphatic- 
ally that  of  the  changes  of  her  inhabitants. 
What  were  the  influences,  the  peculiar- 
ities, the  customs,  and  the  laws  which 
these  diflTerent  races  brought  with  them  ? 
and  in  what  degree  have  they  had  effects 
upon  the  England  of  this  day  ?  And  first, 
as  regards  the  indirect  operation  of  re- 
ligion, language,  population,  and  general 
character,  which,  far  more  than  actual  in- 
Btitations,  determine  the  real  destiny  of  a 


nation,  it  seems  probaUe,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  England  owes  to  Ro- 
man Celtic  Britain  the  preservation  at 
least  of  Christianity  during  two  centuries, 
if  not  entirely  the  conversion  of  the  Sax- 
ons, and  that  the  Roman  laws  and  habits 
of  dealing  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
Saxon  polity.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  the  sixth  century,  Celtic  Britain, 
within  three  fourths  of  its  limits,  became 
essentially  Saxon  England ;  and  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Saxon  race  formed  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  people.  The 
worshipers  of  Odin,  indeed,  adopted  the 
religion  of  Vortigern,  but  they  marked  it 
with  their  peculiar  spirit;  and  Saxon 
Christianity,  we  are  assured,  was  some- 
thing very  different  from  that  of  the  Ro- 
man Celtic  nation.  The  Saxon  Church, 
though  placed  high  in  the  state  of  Eng- 
land, was  certainly  not  a  dominant  priest- 
hood ;  it  was  emphatically  a  national  in- 
stitution, sharing  power  with  the  laity, 
but  controlled  by  the  law ;  and  the  faith 
of  Egbert  and  Alfred^  of  Athelstan  and 
Ethelbert  was  penetrated  by  that  spirit 
of  freedom  which  characterized  Odinism 
as  distinguished  from  Druidism.  In  lan- 
guage England  became  essentially  Saxon 
within  the  limits  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms ; 
and  though  here  the  Celtic  race  continued 
in  great  numbers,  the  Celtic  tongue  grad- 
ually died  out,  and  the  two  races  formed 
virtually  a  Saxon  people.  So  deeply 
rooted,  indeed,  was  the  Saxon  element  in 
this  part  of  England,  that  it  was  not  much 
influenced  by  the  Danish  admixture ;  and 
although  it  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
Norman  Conquest,  it  overcame  ultimately 
even  this  invasion,  and  established  itself 
as  dominant  within  its  own  territory. 
Here,  then,  even  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  we  find  the  germ  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  as  it  now  exists :  the  Saxon 
tongue  is  the  parent  of  actual  English ; 
the  Saxon  religion  is  akin  to  English  Pro- 
testantism ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  thou* 
sand  years,  the  Saxon  character  is  that 
of  the  English  people.  The  Celtic  race 
has  had  little  innuence  on  that  character ; 
the  Danish  has  coalesced  with  it;  the 
Norman  has  transfused  it,  but  yielded  to 
it;  and  freedom  from  superstition,  love 
of  law,  reverence  for  usage,  and  zeal  for 
self-government  and  liberty,  are  now,  as 
in  the  days  of  Alfred,  the  peculiar  marks 
of  the  English  nation. 

With  respect  to  positive  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, the  influence  of  the  Saxon  is 
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no  less  conspicuous.    In  the  Saxon  polity, 
as  it  appeal's  towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  we  can  trace  many  of 
the  features  of  our  actual  constitution, 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  social.    Much  of 
that  polity  was  doubtless  due  to  a  Ro- 
nian  origin,  but  it  was  built  up  by  Saxon 
hands,  and  it  bears  the  stamp  of  Saxon 
spirit.    We  must  refer  our  readere  to  Dr. 
V  aughan's  excellent  analysis  of  it  in  its 
social,  judicial,  and  political  organization, 
and  must  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two 
remarks  with  regard  to  its  operation  in 
our  history.    XJnder  the  Saxon  kings  the 
authority  of  the  clergy  was  great ;   they 
possessed  a  large  share  of  the  Saxon  soil ; 
their  bishops  sat  in  the  Witanagemote, 
and  were  assessors  in  the  county  courts ; 
but  the  Church  was  never  an  exclusive 
priesthood ;   it  was  thoroughly  pervaded 
by  lay  influences;   and,  as  we  have  said, 
it  was  peculiarly  a  national  institution. 
The  executive  power  lay  in  the  monarch ; 
but  he  could  enact  no  law  without  the 
assent  of  the  Witanagemote;    and   al- 
though he  enjoyed  an  ample  revenue,  he 
could  not  of  himself  impose  any  taxes ; 
he  had  not  the  prerogative  of  his  Nonnan 
and  feudal  successors ;   and  his  functions 
as  the  supreme  judge  were  closely  circum- 
scribed by  the  local  courts  of  the  country. 
The  Witanagemote,  though  not  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  nor    probably    of  a 
popular  character,  was  not  the  court  of 
an    exclusive  aristocracy;    and    in    the 
County  and  Hundred  Courts  justice  was 
administered  with  comparative  impartial- 
ity, by  a  procedure  not  unlike  to  that  of 
modem  English  law.    It  is,  however,  in 
the  social  institutions  of  Saxon  England 
that  we  see  the  strongest  resemblance  to 
our  actual  constitution.      The   law  ab- 
hon-ed  slavery;    and  the   Saxon  ceorle 
was  as  law-woithy  and  independent  as 
the  more    opulent  thane    and    franklin. 
The  principle  of  mutual  reliance  and  re- 
sponsibility penetrated  society — that  no- 
ble principle  which  still  stamps  the  Saxon 
race  wherever  it  spreads  throughout  the 
world.    No  arbitrary  division  of  classes 
existed  in  Saxon   England:    the  ceorle 
could  become  a  thane,  and  the  thane  a 
ceorle;    the  law  was  supreme  over  all 
orders  in  the  people;  and  though  some- 
thing of  a  feudal  character  was  impressed 
upon  the  nation,  it  never  degenerated  into 
feudal  tyranny.    No  one  can  fail  to  ob- 
serve how  strong  is  the  resemblance  be- 
tween this  state  of  society  and  that  of 


modem  England ;  and  although  the  polity 
of  England  is  now  assured  by  long  cen- 
turies of  trial  and  experience,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  broad  lines  of  its  freedom 
were  first  laid  down  in  the  Saxon  period 
of  our  history. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  narrative  powers, 
which,  of  course,  are  seldom  seen  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  we  transcribe  Dr. 
Vaughan's  picture  of  the  close  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  which  for  two  cen- 
turies rang  the  doom  of  Saxon  England : 

'^  Through  six  hours  the  death-strife  had  been 
protracted,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  victory  on 
either  side.  The  Duke  now  remembered  the 
saocess  of  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  when  chance 
drew  some  of  the  Saxons  from  their  position. 
He  resolved  to  attempt  doing  by  stratagem 
what  had  then  been  done  without  forecast  He 
arranged  for  the  apparent  flight  of  a  large  divi- 
sion. The  unsuspecting  Saxons  rushed  on  the 
rear  of  their  enemies,  heaping  taunt  and  sarcasm 
upon  them  with  every  blow.  But  presently  the 
Duke  gave  the  signal  to  halt  and  to  form  his 
lines.  The  Saxons  now  saw  their  error.  The 
&te  which  had  be&llen  the  advanced  division.in 
the  morning,  now  befell  a  much  larger  number 
in  the  evening.  The  loss  thus  sustained  by  the 
English  was  great,  irretrievable,  but  neither 
party  seemed  to  have  seen  it  to  be  so.  Many 
extraordinary  deeds  were  done  by  heroic  Sax- 
ons when  this  dark  hour  of  the  day  had  come. 
But  no  names  are  mentioned ;  that  honor  was 
reserved  by  the  Anglo-Norman  writers  for  the 
distinguished  men  of  their  own  race.  William, 
it  is  said,  had  eaeerly  sought  for  Harold,  and 
once  fell  upon  a  bold  Saxon  thane,  supposing 
he  had  found  him.  The  thane  beat  in  the 
helmet  of  his  assailant,  and  would  have  changed 
the  fbture  of  English  history,  had  not  the  at- 
tendance of  the  commander  came  to  his  deliver- 
ance. Thus  did  hope  and  fear  rock  against  each 
other  through  that  live-long  day.  Even  as  the 
sun  is  going  down,  a  bod v  of  cavaliers,  with  the 
brave  Count  Eustace  at  tncir  head,  are  seen  fly- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  royal  standard ;  and 
as  the  Count  bends  towards  the  ear  of  the  Duke 
in  passing,  to  say  in  a  subdued  voice  that  retreat 
is  unavoidable,  uie  blow  from  a  pursuing  Saxon 
fiftlls  between  his  shoulders,  sends  the  bl(x>d  from 
his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  he  sinks  to  the 
^und  It  was  this  Count  Eustace  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  the  Duke  in  the  morning.  But 
to  William  retreat  was  worse  than  death.  He 
looked  to  the  point  where  Harold's  standard  was 
yet  seen,  surrounded  by  the  flower  of  his  army. 
Were  there  no  Normans  left  who  could  rush  m 
then  and  seize  that  ensign  ?  Some  twenty  men 
of  rank  volunteered  to  lead  the  way  thither. 
The  greater  part  of  them  perished.  But  their 
work  was  done.  The  archers  had  raised  their 
bows    higher  than   before;    the    fatal  arrow 

Eierced  the  eye  of  the  King.    His  two  faithful 
rothers,  GKirth  and  LeofVrin,  fell  by  his  side. 
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Soon  onlj  the  dead  and  dying  of  King  Harold's 
anny  were  on  the  plain.  As  the  darkness  came 
onco  more  to  the  quiet  earth,  it  fell  on  thane 
and  peasant,  on  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  thickly 
strewed  together.  But  they  had  done  their 
best  in  defense  of  their  own  home-land.  Among 
the  armed  combatants  who  there  fell  were  an 
English  abbot  and  eleren  of  his  monks.  Eng- 
land is  not  to  have  another  Saxon  king,  is  nerer 
to  see  another  Saxon  army." 

The  effects  of  the  Norman  conquest  in 
England  were  immense;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  eight  centuries,  are  still  discernible 
Mn  the  nation.  From  1066  to  1266  they 
changed  the  character  of  life  in  Eneland ; 
and  although  from  this  time  forward  they 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  they  have 
deeply  penetrated  our  Constitution. 
Though  William  never  rested  his  title 
upon  the  sword,  and  always  preferred  to 
govern  by  the  laws  of  England,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  converted  the  Saxon  mo- 
narchy almost  into  a  tyranny,  and  that 
he  exercised  a  power  and  prerogative 
which  had  been  unknown  to  his  prede- 
cessors. He  engrossed  enormous  tracts 
into  his  own  demesne-lands;  established 
the  principle  that  the  soil  of  England  was 
held  mediately  or  immediately  from  the 
Crown,  and  drew  the  bonds  of  feudal 
tenure  more  closely  over  his  vassals  than 
had  ever  been  known  even  on  the  Con- 
tinent. At  the  same  time  he  abolished 
the  Witanagemote,  converted  it  into  the 
Noiman  Aula  Regis,  which  approximated 
to  a  judicial  Privy  Council ;  and  making 
use  of  the  Church  as  an  instrument  of 
power,  increased  its  position  in  the  state, 
endowed  it  with  more  than  its  former 
possessions,  and  furnished  it  with  a  sys- 
tem of  separate  judicature.  How  despoticv 
ally,  on  account  of  these  changes,  the 
Norman  kin^  of  England  were  able  to 
rule,  during  tne  next  two  centuries,  every 
line  of  Magna  Chaila  attests;  and  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon  prove  to  what 
extent  the  legislation  of  William  and  his 
snccessora,  conjoined  with  other  favorable 
circumstances,  exalted  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  and  clergy.  At  the 
same  time,  the  battle  of  Hastings,  suc- 
ceeded by  civil  war  and  confiscation,  refl 
most  of  the  land  of  England  from  the 
Saxon  aristocracy,  degraded  them  to  the 
status  of  tenant-holders,  and  planted  in 
their  stead  a  haughty  Norman  baronage, 
who,  however  they  were  kept  down  by 
their  Norman  rulers,  were  too  often  free 
to  domineer  over  the  race  they  had  con- 


quered. And  as  for  the  lower  orders  of 
tne  people — ^the  ceorles  and  villain  of  the 
Saxon  age — ^they  were  to  a  great  extent 
reduced  to  predial  slavery ;  they  became 
the  property  of  their  feudal  owners :  in 
Saxon  phrase,  they  were  no  longer  law- 
worthy;  and  although  they  never  sank 
so  low  as  the  commons  of  France,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  underwent  a  disas- 
trous revolution.  Concurrently  with  these 
great  changes,  we  read  of  the  enactment  of 
barbarous  forest  laws  and  game  laws ;  of 
terrible  penalties  exacted  from  the  Saxon 
race,  if  ever  they  attempted  to  rise  in 
rebellion;  and  of  legislation  drawing  a 
deep  and  impassable  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  oon- 
quered.  In  dress,  in  language,  in  civil 
rights,  and  in  ideas,  the  Norman  aristo- 
cracy of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies differed  widely  from  their  Saxon 
subjects ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  portraits  of  the  Front  de 
BcBufi,  and  the  De  Braoys,  of  the  Cedrics 
and  the  Athelstanes,  who  lived  in  Eng- 
land in  the  days  of  Richard  the  First,  are, 
in  this  respect,  true  copies  of  history. 
Thus  the  mmgling  shadows  of  despotism 
and  of  a  severe  Feudalism,  with  the  super- 
added evil  of  government  by  caste,  over* 
hung  the  England  of  our  early  Norman 
kings;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
Saxon  thane,  reduced  to  vassalage,  and 
the  Saxon  ceorle  bowed  down  in  servi- 
tude, should  have  long  rued  bitterly  the 
day  of  Hastings,  and  bave  long  sighed  for 
the  laws  of  the  ^'good  king,"  Edward. 
Dark,  however,  as  this  picture  undoubt- 
edly was,  it  was  not  without  its  brighter 
side,  which  gave  some  promise  of  hope 
for  the  future.  The  aggrandizement  of 
the  Church  proved  some  check  on  the 
Norman  monarchy ;  and  more  than  once, 
in  this  evil  time,  the  clergy  interposed  in 
the  interest  of  the  down-trodden  Saxons. 
The  great  power  of  the  Crown  restrained 
the  Norman  barons,  in  many  respeots, 
from  tyrannizing  over  their  Saxon  de- 
pendents ;  and  the  complete  centralization 
of  justice  in  the  king  afforded  a  readier 
appeal  to  the  Aula  Regis  than  had  been 
the  case  in  Saxon  times.  At  the  same 
time,  the  local  judicatures  of  the  Saxons 
were  scarcely  in  any  respect  interfered 
with ;  and  in  the  County  and  Hundred 
Courts  the  administration  of  justice  by 
freemen  preserved  the  image  of  the  old 
Saxon  polity.  Externally,  too,  it  can  not 
be  doubted   that  the  Gorman  conquest 
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added  much  to  the  strength  and  dignity 
of  England.  The  vigor  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem made  the  Executive  more  compact 
and  formidable  than  it  had  been,  and  sup- 
plied the  Crown  with  ample  militai-y 
forces.  The  Noi'man  kings  and  baronage 
of  England  introduced  many  elements  of 
greatness  and  splendor  into  the  country, 
and  made  it  familiar  with  a  noble  archi- 
tecture, with  stately  games,  and  with 
chivalrous  manners.  The  Church  of 
Becket  and  Langton  brought  the  Saxon 
land  into  closer  relations  with  European 
civilization ;  and  in  this  respect  even  its 
vassalage  to  Rome  was  not  without  a 
nation^  advantage.  Nor  was  the  inter- 
course which  the  Norman  conquest  creat- 
ed between  France,  England,  and  the 
Continent  —  an  intercourse  which  the 
Crusades  afterwards  greatly  increased — 
without  a  most  important  effect  in  forming 
the  source  of  our  early  commerce. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Vaughan,  upon  the 
whole,  in  his  account  of  the  effects  of  the 
Norman  conquest,  though,  perhaps,  his 
dislike  of  Papal  Rome  has  induced  him 
to  undervalue  the  beneficial  operation  of 
the  Church  in  one  of  the  darkest  epochs 
of  our  history,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  his  portrait  of  the  Noiman 
aristocracy  is  somewhat  charged  with  de- 
pi*eciating  shades.  During  the  two  cen- 
turies from  1200  to  1400,  these  effects 
were  almost  completely  mitigated,  and 
the  land  of  Norman  tyrants  and  barons, 
in  which  every  Saxon  was  a  churl  or  a 
slave,  became  again  the  land  of  free 
Englishmen,  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
paratively regular  government  and  law, 
and  with  settled  franchises  and  privDeges. 
It  is  true  that  in  1400,  as  in  the  days  of 
John,  a  prince  of  Norman  race  sat  on  the 
throne,  that  the  Norman  blood  predom- 
inated in  the  English  aristocracy,  that 
the  spirit  of  Norman  chivalry  was  strong 
in  the  nation,  and  that  many  of  the  Nor- 
man institutions  had  taken  permanent 
root  in  the  country.  But  the  influence 
of  wars  in  which  they  had  bled  together, 
ibe  results  of  intermarriage  and  local  union, 
and  the  beneficent  power  of  a  common 
fiuth,  had  broken  doW^n  the  barriers  be- 
tween the  Norman  and  Saxon  races,  and 
bad  united  them  in  language  and  close 
relationship.  The  consequence  had  been 
that  a  new  people  had  been  formed  in 
England,  of  Saxon  stock,  with  a  powerful 
Norman  graft ;  and  that  the  features  of 
the  old  Saxon  polity  began  visibly  to  re* 


appear,  though  greatly  tempered  and 
modified  by  Norman  and  other  elements. 
The  Church  of  Henry  the  Second  and  of 
John  still  held  its  state;  but  although 
unquestionably  its  influence  had  been 
most  salutary,  its  pretensions  had  been 
curbed  by  several  parliaments,  its  moral 
power  was  beginning  rapidly  to  decline, 
and  as  in  Saxon  da^s,  it  was  viewed  chief- 
ly as  a  national  mstitution.  The  more 
despotic  powers  of  the  Crown  and  the 
chief  lords  had  been  retrenched  by  the 
great  charter,  which  also  had  declared 
the  principle  rights  of  Englisli  freemen, 
and  was  not  quite  a  dead  letter  given  to 
the  masses  of  peasant  villains.  This  class, 
too,  had  been  manumitted  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  before  the  commencement  of 
the  fitteenth  century,  had  generally  risen 
to  the  status  of  free  laborers  and  artificers, 
whose  condition.  Dr.  Vaughan,  like  Mil 
Hallam,  thinks  was  one  of  considerable 
ease  and  comfort.  From  1265,  the  Par- 
liament of  England  had  held  its  sittings, 
akin  to  the  Witanagemote,  though  a  re- 
presentative body ;  and  before  a  hundred 
years  had  passed  away,  it  had  vindicated 
its  great  rights  of  making  laws,  of  levying 
taxes,  and  of  punishing  state  offenders. 
The  Norman  Aula  Regis  had  given  place 
to  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Westminster, 
and  had  transmittd  to  these  august  tribu- 
nals the  centralized  authority  it  had  mo- 
nopolized. No  doubt  this  institution  was 
by  no  means  Saxon  ;  but  in  other  respect-s 
the  Saxon  svstem  of  local  judicature  ob- 
tained and  flourished  through  the  country, 
and  it  had  received  additional  strength 
from  the  establishment  of  a  magistracy 
and  from  the  arrangement  of  jury  trial. 
In  the  mean  time  the  common  law  of 
England  had  been  reduced  into  a  regtilar 
science,  and  though  &shioned  in  the  main 
after  the  civil  law,  and  Norman  in  its 
dialect  and  procedure,  it  was  filled  with 
the  free  Saxon  spirit  in  its  disregard  of  class 
distinctions  and  privileges.  By  1400,  too, 
the  towns  of  England  had  acquired  much 
importance ;  the  glory  of  her  commerce 
had  dawned ;  her  position  as  a  naval 
power  was  becoming  assured  ;  and  in  the 
works  of  Chaucer  and  Wycliffe  "  appeared 
the  first  faint  dawn  of  that  noble  litera- 
ture, the  most  splendid  and  durable  of 
the  many  glories  of  England." 

Dr.  Yaughan's  account  of  this  great 
revolution  is  very  learned  and  interesting, 
and  though  the  exact  sequence  of  its 
events  can  not  now  be  detailed,  his  pic* 
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tare  of  it  is  lifelike  and  vivid.  Speak- 
ing generally,  his  analysis  of  legal  and 
constitutionfd  changes  is  less  accarate  and 
trustworthy  than  his  treatment  of  social  and 
ecclesiastical  questions  within  the  period 
we  are  now  examining.  His  chapter  on 
the  political  life  of  England  from  the 
death  of  John  to  the  accession  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  is  not  so  full  and  clear  as  we 
could  have  wished ;  and  we  can  not  assent 
to  his  assertion  that  Edward  the  First 
was  not  a  real  law  reformer.  The  reign 
of  that  monarch  witnessed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  common  law  and  its  tribunals, 
the  institution  of  our  magistracy  and  cor- 
oners, and  the  enactment  of  several  of  the 
most  important  statutes  which  have  ever 
occupied  the  parliaments  of  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  writer  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  has  delineated  so  accu- 
xately  and  pleasantly  as  Dr.  Vaughan,  the 
social,  industrial,  and  intellectual  life  of 
this  epoch,  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes,  the  growth  of  the  towns  of  Eng- 
land, the  spread  and  organization  of  her 
commerce,  and  the  gradual  development 
of  her  nautical  resources,  and  the  tenden- 
cy and  nature  of  her  mediaeval  learning. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  transcribe  all 
he  has  written  on  these  subjects,  but  the 
following  passage  gives  an  idea  of  tlie 
estimate  he  has  formed  of  the  England  of 
the  fourteenth  century : 
• 

"  We  may  say  that  two  great  principles— tax- 
ation solely  by  authority  of  Parliament,  and  the 
representation  of  the  commons  as  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  a  parliament — ^were  recognized 
for  all  time  to  come  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
Edward.  English  liberty,  indeed,  was  nothing 
to  that  monarch;  he  ceded  no  vestige  of  it 
willingly.  He  would  have  crushed  it  in  all  its 
tendencies  had  he  been  permitted  But  the 
course  of  events  in  England  had  long  been  such 
as  to  train  the  people  in  political  knowledge ; 
and  the  two  principles  above  mentioned,  which 
the  policy  of  this  king  had  tended  to  make  so 
precious,  may  be  said  to  have  embodied  two  of 
the  weighty  lessons  which  the  nation  had  now 
thoroughly  learned  With  these  new  ideas, 
property  seems  to  acquire  a  new  sacredness, 
and  law  a  mere  authority.  Neither  the  kings 
of  England  nor  the  baronage  of  England  may, 
henceforth,  touch  the  property  or  the  power  of 
Englishmen  except  according  to  law ;  the  law 
takes  precedence  of  both — both  owe  to  it  obedi- 
ence—  all  owe  to  it  obedience.  Knight  and 
baron,  burgess  and  freeholder,  subject  and  sove- 
reign, have  their  ground  in  this  respect  in  com- 
mon. According  to  maxims  which  have  now 
become  accredited  and  familiar,  will  is  no  where 
law,  but  law  is  every  where  in  the  place  of  will. 


The  English  veomen  of  those  days,  and  many 
below  them,  thought  and  spake  and  debated  con- 
cerning these  maxims.  So  did  the  merchants 
in  their  guilds ;  and  so  did  the  men  of  handi- 
craft, when  they  gathered  about  their  homely 
hearths,  when  they  gathered  in  their  local  courts, 
or  assembled  as  fraternities  in  the  manner  then 
conmion  to  men  following  the  same  calling  or 
mystery.  The  educating  power  of  such  influ- 
ences might  be  seen  every  where.  To  congre- 
gate was  to  learn,  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
other  way  of  learning.  Even  in  the  Universities 
more  knowledge  was  obtained  from  the  lips  of 
Hying  men  than  fh>m  books ;  and  there  could  be 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the 
people  of  England  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth cen  tunes  cared  little  about  politics.  Con- 
cerning politics  as  a  theory  or  a  science  they 
thought  Uttle,  but  concerning  government  as  a 
matter  immediately  affecting  their  personal 
liberty  and  personal  gains,  they  were  keen  ob- 
servers and  keen  disputants.** 

We  must  also  commend  Dr.  Vaughan's 
description  of  the  status  of  the  Church  at 
this  epoch — of  the  triumphant  struggle 
of  the  English  parliaments  with  the  See 
of  Rome,  as  disclosed  in  the  memorable 
statutes  of  provisors — of  the  arrogance 
and  corruptions  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
gradual  decline  of  their  authority  amongst 
the  people — ^and  of  that  marked  revolu- 
tion in  opinion  in  England  between  the 
twelfth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries,  which 
slowly  restored  in  the  general  mind  the 
Saxon  ideal  of  the  Church  system.    We 
think,  however,  that  Dr.   Vaughan  has 
done  scant  justice  to  the  good  effected  by 
the  Church  during  this  period — to  her 
powerful  moral  influence  in  an  age  of 
feudal  tyranny — ^to  her  tendency  to  efface 
the  odious  distinctions  of  race  —  to  hei 
perseverance  in  abolishing  slavery — ^to  her 
encouragement  of  learning  and  agriculture 
— ^and  to  her  position  as  a  mediating  in- 
fluence between  all  classes  of  her  subjects. 
At  the  same  time,  about  the  year  1400,  it 
is  certain  that  her  pretensions,  as  an  emis- 
sary from  Rome,  and  that  the  conduct 
of  her  regular  clergy  had  become  ex- 
tremely distasteful  to  the  nation;    and 
that  a  spirit  was  abroad  which  already 
contemplated  to  reform  her  nearly  ac- 
cording to  the  old  Saxon  pattern.    Wy- 
cliffe  was  the  highest  embodiment  of  this 
sphrit;  and  Dr..  Vaughan  thus  details  his 
doctrines,  which  are  singularly  akin  to 
those  of  the  present  Church  of  England : 

"  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Wycliflfe,  the 
Crown  was  supreme  in  authority  over  all  per- 
sons and  possessions  in  this  realm  of  England — 
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the  persons  of  churchmen  being  amenable  to 
the  civil  courts  in  common  with  the  laity ;  and 
the  property  of  churchmen  being  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  king,  as  expressed  through  the  law 
of  the  land,  in  common  with  all  other  property. 
Nor  was  it  enough  that  he  should  thus  preclude 
the  Papal  Court  firom  meddling  with  secular 
affiiirs  in  this  English  land.  According  to  his 
ultimate  doctrine,  the  pretense  of  the  Pope  to 
exercise  even  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the 
Church  of  England,  as  being  himself  the  Head 
of  the  Churches,  should  be  repudiated  as  an 
insolent  and  mischievous  usurpation.  The 
whole  framework  of  the  existing  hierarchy  he 
describes  as  a  device  of  clerical  ambition ;  the 
firat  step  in  its  ascending  scale,  the  distinction 
between  bishop  and  presbyter,  being  an  innova- 
tion on  the  polity  of  the  early  Church,  in  which 
the  clergy  were  all  upon  an  equality." 

Thus,  towards  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  we  see  clearly  the  forms 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  composed  of  many  differ- 
ent elements  and  forces,  emerging  from 
the  long  chaos  of  several  revolutions.  It 
is  true  that  centuries  are  yet  to  elapse  be- 
fore that  polity  shall  have  been  perfected 
on  its  present  type ;  and  Limited  Mon- 
archy, Parliamentary  Government,  a  Na- 
tional Church,  and  an  equal  law  shall  have 


become  the  sure  inheritance  of  all  English- 
men.   Villeinage  has  not  yet  disappeared 
from  the  soil;   the  liberties  of  Englsmd 
have  not  yet  been  secured ;   and  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  which,  as  Dr.  Yanghan 
observes,  was  one  of  retrogression  on  the 
whole,  the  power  of  the  Church  was  much 
augmented,  and  the  State  was  rent  by 
civil  wars.    During  the  Tudor  era,  and 
down  to  1688,  the  mfiuence  of  the  Crown 
enormoTisly  increased,  while  that  of  the 
aristocracy   dangerously    declined;    and 
there  were  seasons  when  the  government 
of  the  country  appeared  likely  to  become 
a  despotism.    Finally,  the  Reformation  is 
yet  to  come,  fraught  with  many  results  of 
great  importance  to  the  people  and  the 
destiny  of  England.      But  notwithstand- 
ing those  manifold  changes,  and  the  slow 
but  immense  revolution  in  society  between 
1400  and  1688,  the   English  nation  from 
this  time  preserves  its  form ;    and  the 
great  lines  of  the  English  polity  and  in- 
stitutions continue  without    ever  being 
e&oed.     We  shall  not,   however,  anti- 
cipate Dr.  Vaughan  in  his  work ;  so,  cor- 
dially commending   this  volume   to  our 
readers,  we  leave  for  the  present  his  in- 
teresting subject. 


from   the    Eclectic    Beriew. 


THE  FIRST  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  NORTH-WEST. 


Thb  Arctic  voyages  of  the  mariners  of 
Elizabeth  stand  foremost  among  the  hero- 
ic achievements  of  mankind.  In  our  own 
day  all  *hc  resources  of  the  world's  first 
maritime  power  have  been  strained  to  the 
uttermost  to  arm  our  sailors  against  the 
perils  of  the  ice  and  darkness.  They  go 
forth  with  the  most  admirable  instruments 
and  appliances  of  science,  and  with  charts 
and  observations  which  embody  the  re- 
sult of  three  hundred  years  of  daring  and 
successful  toil.  But  these  men  went  out 
with  a  gallant  hardihood  into  unknovm 
regions,  in  mere  fishing-boats,  slightly 
manned  and  worse  provisioned,  sailing 
out,  like  the  daring  V  ikings  of  old,  with 
atead&st  courage,  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Arctic  night.  Sir  Edward  Belcher's 
splendidly  equipped  searching  expedition, 


and  Martin  Frobisher's  two  boats,  "  be- 
tween twenty  and  five-and-twenty  tunne 
apiece,"  well  mark  the  difference — not, 
thank  God,  in  courage,  skill,  and  self-de- 
votion, but  in  equipment — ^between  the 
mariners  of  Elizabeth  and  our  own. 
These  Arctic  sailors  were  the  true  succes- 
sors of  the  Scandinavian  sea-rovers,  the 
most  daring  seamen  whom  the  world  has 
ever  seen ;  who,  battling  with  those  stormy 
Northern  seas,  which  were  more  terrible 
to  Roman  courage  than  the  array  of  Cira- 
bric  battle  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  found 
high  and  joyful  excitement  in  the  conflict, 
and  owned  no  masters  even  in  the  fiercest 
tempests  which  beat  upon  those  ice-bound 
coasts.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  speak  of 
the  joy,  the  fierce  exultation,  of  the 
Northmen  in  their  perilous  conflicts  with 
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sea  and  storm.  Bead  JBeawtdft  read  the 
Heimakringla^  and  you  will  see  how  this 
people  found  in  the  Northern  Ocean  the 
only  enemy  with  which  they  felt  them- 
selves fairly  mated ;  and  there  they  learnt 
a  contempt  of  minor  perils,  and  a  joy  in 
difficult  adventure,  which  has  infused  its 
noblest  element  into  the  blood  of  the 
most  sober,  sensible,  and  industrious,  but 
when  pushed,  the  most  daring  and  terri- 
ble nation  of  the  earth.  I  often  think  of 
the  sablime  picture  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  the  old  Scyld,  son  of  Scef,  the 
father  of  Beowulf,  with  which  that  grand 
old  epic  opens.  That  people  must  have 
had  a  splendid  imagination,  the  root  of 
all  high  daring,  who  could  bury  their 
heaven-sent  chief  like  this : 

"  At  his  appointed  time,  then,  Scyld  departed* 
rery  decrepid,  to  go  into  the  peace  of  the  Lord  • 
they  then,  his  dear  comrades,  bore  him  out  to 
the  shore  of  the  sea,  as  he  himself 'requested, 
the  while  that  the  friend  of  the  Scydlings  the 
beloved  chieftain,  had  power  with  bis  words  ; 
long  he  owned  it  There  upon  the  beach  stood 
the  ring^prowed  ship,  the  vehicle  of  the  noble, 
shining  like  ice,  and  ready  to  set  out 

"  Then  they  laid  down  the  dear  prince,  the 
distributer  of  rings,  in  the  bosom  of  the  ship, 
the  mighty  one  beside  the  mast;  there  was 
much  of  treasure,  of  ornaments,  brought  from 
a&r.  Never  heard  I  of  a  comelier  ship  having 
been  adorned  with  battle-weapons  and  war- 
weeds,  with  bills  and  mailed  coata  Upon  his 
bosom  lay  a  multitude  of  treasures,  which  were 
to  depart  afiir  with  him,  into  the  possession  of 
the  flood.  They  furnished  him  not  less  with 
offerings,  with  mighty  wealth,  than  those  had 
done  who  in  the  beginning  sent  him  forth  in 
his  wretchedness  alone  over  the  waves.  More- 
over, they  set  up  for  him  a  golden  ensign  high 
overhead ;  they  let  the  deep  sea  bear  him;  they 
gave  him  to  the  ocean.  Sad  was  their  spirit;, 
mournful  their  mood.  Men  know  not,  in  sooth 
to  say,  (men  of  wise  counsel,  or  any  men  under 
the  heavens,)  who  received  that  freight" — ^Bbo- 
wcLr,  (Kemhl^$  Tramlation,) 

Thus  the  [N'orthmen  took  possession 
worthily  of  those  stormy  seas.  Thus,  too, 
the  patriarchs  took  possession  of  Canaan, 
by  making  it  the  burying-place  of  their 
dead.  This  distinction  between  the  Ro- 
man and  the  Saxon  courage  is  very  worthy 
of  attention.  Roman  courage  would  dare 
any  thing  for  duty  or  in  pursuit  of  notable 
and  sufficient  ends.  It  could  stand  calmly 
at  its  post  under  the  lava-floods  of  Vesu- 
vius, or  leap  full-armed  into  a  yawning 
chasm,  for  its  country  and  its  gods.  But 
that  daring  which  loves  peril  for  its  own 
sake,  and  mad  with  the  excitement  of  the 


conflict,  W008  danger  as  a  bride,  belongs 
to  the  Northern  races  alone.  There  are 
many  brave  races  among  the  modem 
European  people  of  romance  origin ; 
French,  Spaniards,  Italians,  have  never 
been  charged  with  backwardness  when 
darinsp  deeds  had  to  be  done.  But  to  this 
day  the  Englishman's  love  of  adventure, 
the  joy  he  takes  in  perilous  enterprises, 
for  the  sake  of  the  excitement,  and  the 
high  occupation  of  the  faculties  which 
they  afibrd,  is  a  mystery  to  these  peoples. 
Un  Anglais  is  always  regarded  and 
treated  abroad  as  a  man  who  may  break 
out  into  a  kind  of  adventurous  mania  at 
any  moment.  The  old  Berserker  furor 
still  sur>'ives  among  us,  though  in  a  mild- 
er  form — teate^  Mr.  Wills  on  the  edge  of 
the  Wetterhorn,  or  Dr.  Tyndale  guideless 
on  the  peaks  of  Monte  Rosa  or  Mont 
Blanc.  So  these  stormy  oceans,  by  a  kind 
of  elective  affinity,  belong  to  us.  Our 
ancestors  took  possession  of  them  roy- 
ally ;  and  down  through  Alfred,  Athel- 
stan,  Enut,  Harold,  the  Lancastrian  house, 
Edward  IV.,  to  Elizabeth,  passed  of  right 
the  scepter  of  the  naiTow  seas.  In  those 
ages,  English  maritime  enterprise  was  bnt 
limited.  There  was  little  to  tempt  it 
forth  into  the  broad  ocean ;  but  the 
changeful  climate,  the  frequent  storms, 
the  long  winter  nights,  and  the  perilous 
rock-bound  coasts  of  these  Northern  re- 
gions, tended  to  nurse  that  skill,  daring, 
and  love  of  maritime  adventure  whicli 
broke  out  at  last,  when  the  field  was  pre- 
pared, into  the  enteiprises  which  I  am 
about  to  chronicle,  and  which  won,  in  one 
brief  generation,  the  naval  mastery  of  the 
world.     . 

In  a  former  paper  we  have  traced  the 
history  of  oceanic  discovery  from  its  dawn 
in  the  days  of  the  kinsman  of  our  Lancas- 
trian kings.  Prince  Henry  of  Poctugal,  to 
the  commencement  of  Arctic  discovery  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  idea  of  a 
nearer  path  to  the  gem  and  spice  regions 
which  Gama  and  Columbus  had  laid  open 
to  European  enterprise  and  commerce, 
was  the  mspiration  of  the  daring  mariners 
who  forced  the  barrier  of  the  Polar  zone, 
and  led  the  van  of  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ploits of  modem  times.  Commerce  was 
the  genius  of  discovery ;  bnt  imagination 
cast  a  halo  of  splendor  even  around  the 
traffic  and  barter  of  that  romantic  age. 
Science  has  long  since  occupied  the  plaoe 
of  commerce  as  the  genius  of  Arctic  dis- 
covery; but  the  stately  dame  may  ae* 
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knowledge  her  debt  to  her  homelier  sister 
without  shame.  "  First  that  which  is 
natural,  then  that  which  is  spiritual,"  is 
the  law  every  where.  But  the  men  who 
led  the  expeditious  —  Frobisher,  Davis, 
Ba£Sn,  Hudson,  Button,  Fox,  and  James, 
were  kui^ht-errants  of  the  most  exalted 
school.  The  honor  to  be  won  through 
danger  and  difficulty  was  their  cynosure ; 
they  left  the  profit  to  the  stay-at  homes 
who  furnished  the* expeditions,  and  who 
looked  for  some  substantial  recompense 
in  spices,  gems,  and  gold.  At  any  rate, 
Maitin  Frobisher,  the  pioneer  of  Arctic 
discovery,  had  a  hero's  soul  in  him,  and 
inveighed  as  bitterly  against  the  narrow 
souls  and  the  timid  hearts  of  the  traders, 
as  the  brawniest  of  our  muscular  Ghrbt- 
ians  could  rail  at  the  dogmas  of  the  ac- 
cepted gospel  of  free  trade.  Frobisher 
the  first  of  our  Arctic  mariners — the  first 
in  time,  the  first  in  honor — ^seems  to  have 
been  a  north  countryman,  from  near  Don- 
caster.  From  those  parts  too  one  day 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  cast  wistful 
glances  at  the  New  World,  Drake  was 
a  south-ccnmtryman,  from  Devon,  as  were 
most  of  the  naval  heroes  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  A  very  interesting  account  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  enterprise, 
is  given  by  one  Master  George  Best,  or 
Beast,  as  some  write  it,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  voyage.  Our  readers  will  like  to 
have  it  in  his  own  words.  After  a  long 
exordium  to  prove  the  Arctic  zone  habita- 
ble, he  proceeds:  '* Which  thing  being 
well  considered,  and  familiarly  known  to 
our  General,  Captain  Frobisher,  as  well 
for  that  he  is  thorowly  furnished  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  sphere,  and  all  other 
skilles  appertayning  to  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, as  also  for  the  confirmation  he  hath 
of  liie  same  by  many  years'  experience, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  and  being  persuad- 
ed of  a  new  and  nearer  passage  to  Ca- 
taya  than  by  Capo  de  Bona  Speranza, 
which  the  Portugals  yearly  use ;  he  began 
first  with  himself  to  devise  and  then  with 
liis  friends  to  confeiTe,  and  laid  a  plain 
plot  unto  them,  that  the  voyage  was  not 
only  possible  by  the  north-west,  but  also 
he  could  prove  easy  to  be  perfoimed. 
And  further  he  determined  and  resolved 
with  himself  to  go  make  full  proofe  there- 
of and  to  accomplish  or  bring  true  certifi- 
cate of  the  truth,  or  else  never  to  return 
again ;  knowing  this  to  be  the  only  thing 
of  the  world  that  was  left  yet  undone 
whereby  a  notaUe  mind  might  be  mcide 
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famous  and  fortunate.  But  although 
his  will  were  great  to  perform  this  nota- 
ble vojrage,  whereof  he  had  conceived  in 
his  mmd  a  great  hope,  by  sundry  sure 
reasons  and  secret  intelligences,  which 
here  for  sundry  reasons  I  leave  untouch- 
ed, yet  he  wanted  altogether  means  and 
ability  to  set  forward  and  perform  the 
same.  Long  time  he  confen-ed  with  his 
private  friends  of  these  secrets,  and  made 
also  many  offers  for  the  performing  of  the 
same  in  effect  unto  sundry  merchants  of 
our  country,  about  fifteen  years  beifore  he 
attempted  the  same,  as  by  good  witness 
shall  well  appear.  But  perceiving  that 
hardly  he  was  barkened  unto  by  the  mer- 
chants, which  never  regard  virtue  with- 
out sundry  certain  and  present  gains,  he 
repaired  to  the  court,  from  whence,  as 
from  the  fountain  of  our  commonwealth, 
all  good  causes  have  their  chief  increase 
and  maintenance,"  (that  was  before  the 
establishment  of  the  circumlocution  of- 
fice,) "and  there  laid  open  to  many  great 
estates  and  learned  men  the  plot  and  sum 
of  his  device.  And  among  many  honorable 
minds  which  favored  his  honest  and  com- 
mendable enterprise,  he  was  specially  be- 
holden to  the  Right  Hon.  Ambrose  Dud- 
ley, Earle  of  Warwick,  whose  favorable 
nund  and  good  disposition  hath  always 
been  ready  to  countenance  and  advance 
all  honest  actions,  with  the  authors  and 
executors  of  the  same.  And  so,  by  means 
of  my  lord's  honorable  countenance,  he 
received  some  comfort  of  his  cause ;  and 
by  little  and  little,  with  no  small  expense 
and  pain,  brought  his  cause  to  some  per- 
fection, and  had  drawn  together  so  many 
adventurers,  and  such  sums  of  money,  as 
might  well  defray  a  reasonable  charge  to 
ftirnish  himself  to  sea  withal.  He  pre- 
pared two  barks  of  twenty  to  twenty-fivo 
tons  a  piece,  wherein  he  prepared  to  ac- 
complish his  pretended  voyage.  Where- 
fore, being  furnished  with  the  foresaid 
two  barks,  and  a  small  pinnace  of  ten 
tons  burden,  having  therein  victuals  and 
other  necessaries  for  twelve  months'  pro- 
vision, he  departed  upon  the  said  voyage 
from  Blackwall,  the  fifteenth  June,  a.d. 
1676." 

The  first  entry  in  the  log-book  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  eighth  being  Friday,  about 
twelve  of  the  clock,  we  waved  at  Dept- 
ford,  and  set  sail  all  three  of  us,  and  bare 
down  by  the  Court,  where  we  shotte  off 
our  ordinance,  and  made  the  best  possible 
show  we  could.     Her  Majestic  beholding 
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the  same,  oommended  it,  and  bade  as 
fiirevell  with  shaking  her  hand  at  us  out 
of  the  window.  Atterward  she  sent  a 
gentleman  aboard  of  us,  who  declared 
f  that  Her  Majestie  had  good  liking  of  our 
doings,  and  thanked  us  for  it,  and  also  wish- 
ed our  captain  to  come  to  Court  the  next 
day  to  t^e  his  leave  of  her.  The  same 
day,  towards  night,  Mr.  Secretary  Wool- 
ey  came  aboard  of  us,  and  declared  to  the 
company  that  Her  Majestie  had  appointed 
him  to  give  them  charge  to  be  obedient 
and  diligent  to  their  captain  and  gover- 
nors in  all  things,  and  wished  us  happie 
success." 

They  had  an^  easy  and  prosperous 
course  N.W.  till  on  the  eleventh  of  May, 
they  sighted  land  in  lat.  61^  N.  "It 
rose,"  says  the  log-book,  "  like  pinnacles  of 
steeples,  and  aU  covered  with  snow." 
This  was  evidently  the  southern  part  of 
Greenland.  They  attempted  to  land,  "but 
tte  great  store  of  yce,"  and  the  heavy 
mists  forbade.  In  a  great  tempest  on 
this  coast,  the  pinnace,  with  four  hands 
on  board,  (fancy  the  hardihood  of  taking 
her  there,)  foundered,  and  all  perished. 
The  Michael  mistrusting  the  matter, 
privily  conveyed  herself  home  again — 
there  were  laggards  and  trsutors  then  as 
now — ^where  she  arrived  safely,  and  re- 
ported the  Gabriel  with  Frobisher  lost. 
Alone  now  in  the  Gabriel,  the  first  Arctic 
mariner  stood  on  to  accomplish  his  enter- 
prise. The  accounts  of  the  expedition 
are  but  meager ;  they  are  far  less  full,  and 
therefore  less  interesting,  than  the  narra- 
tives of  the  men,  hardly  his  equals,  who 
followed  on  the  same  path.  We  have  what 
may  bo  called  the  log-book  of  the  ship,  and 
the  brief  narrative  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Beat, 
or  Beast,  as  he  stands  on  the  ship's  regis- 
ters, who  sailed  in  the  expedition.  There 
is  further  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum,  now  unhappi- 
ly much  damaged  by  fire,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  one  Michael  Lok,  who  advanced 
£800  out  of  the  £2400  which  the  expedi- 
tion cost.  In  that  MS.  there  is  a  little 
anecdote  of  Frobisher,  which  is  invaluable 
as  a  revelation  of  the  man's  character,  and 
of  the  extent  to  which  his  modest  but 
daring  spirit  held  the  mastery  over  the 
•crew. 

^*  On  the  thirteenth  July,  in  the  rage  of  an 
extreme  storm,  the  vessel  was  cast  flat  on  her 
side,  and  being  open  in  the  waste,  was  filled 
with  water,  so  as  she  lay  still  for  sunk,  and 
wmilfl  neither  wear  nor  steer  with  any  help  of 


the  helm,  and  could  sever  have  risen  again  but 
by  the  marvelous  work  of  God^s  great  mercy  to 
help  them  alL  In  this  distress,  when  all  the 
men  in  the  ship  had  lost  their  courage,  and  did 
dispayr  of  life,  the  captain,  lyhe  himself,  with 
valiant  courage  stood  up  and  passed  alongst  the 
ship's  side  in  the  chain  wales,  lying  on  her  flat 
side,. and  caught  hold  on  the  weather  leech  of 
the  forsail,  but  in  the  wether  ooyling  of  the  ship 
the  foryard  brake.  'To  ease  her  the  mizen-' 
mast  was  cut  away,  but  she  still  rolled  heavily, 
60  that  the  water  issued  J&om  both  sides,  though 
withal  without  any  thing  floating  over.  Soon 
the  poor  storm-buffeted  bark  was  put  before  the 
sea,  and  all  hands  were  set  to  work  to  repair 
damages.' " 

Hakluyt  adds  another  anecdote  to  the 
same  effect,  under  the  date  September 
seventh :  "  We  had  a  very  tcmble  storm, 
by  force  whereof  one  of  our  men  was 
thrown  into  the  sea,  but  he  caught  hold 
of  the  foresail  sheet,  and  there  held  tUl 
the  captain  plucked  him  in  again.'*  A 
true  captain ;  if  any  thing  was  to  be  done, 
he  was  the  man  to  do  it ;  if  any  peril-was 
to  be  met,  he  was  the  man  to  faoe  it ;  if 
any  honor  was  to  be  claimed,  he  was  the 
last  to  challenge  it.  There  is  'something 
almost  sublime  in  the  courage  and  con- 
duct of  the  captain  of  that  little  boat, 
standing  on  through  storm  and  ice  into 
the  bosom  of  those  unknown  Arctic  seas. 
"The  worth V  captain,  notwithstanding 
these  discomforts,  though  the  mast  was 
sprung*  and  the  topmast  blown  overboard 
with  extreme  stress  of  weather,  continued 
his  course  to  the  N.  W. ;  believing  the 
sea  must  needs  at  length  have  an  ending, 
and  that  some  land  should  have  a  begin- 
ning that  way;  and  determined,  there- 
fore, at  least  to  bring  a  true  proof  what 
land  and  sea  the  same  might  be,  so  iar, 
N.  Westwards,  beyond  any  that  hath  ever 
been  discovered."  He  stood  on  to  some 
purpose  across  the  mouth  of  the  straits, 
to  which  John  Davis  was  so  soon  to  give 
his  name,  and  struck  the  American  coast 
in  latitude  62«  80'.  Working  up  to  68*' 
8',  he  found  himself  at  the  mouth  of  an 
inlet,  "a  great  gut,  bay,  or  passage,^ 
which  he  entered  joyfully,  believing  that 
the  Western  Passage  was  found  to  Cathay. 
'^This  place  he  named  after  himself,  Fro- 
bisher Straits,  like  as  Magellanua  in  the 
S.  W.  end  of  the  world,  having  discovered 
the  passage  to  the  South  Sea,  where  Ame- 
rica is  divided  fi-om  the  continent  of  that 
land  which  lieth  under  the  South  Pole, 
and  called  the  same  Magellan's  Straits." 
He  sailed  sixty  leagues  up  the  inlet,  which 
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was  afterwards,  through  a  kind  of  hlun- 
der,  rebaptized  by  the  name  of  Lumley, 
and  found  that  the  difficulties  of  the  navi- 
gation increased  as  he  advanced.  At  the 
extreme  point  where  he  landed  he  fell  in 
with  a  "  salvage  people,"  whom  he  likens 
to  Tartars  in  appearance.  They  used 
canoes  made  of  seal-skins,  with  a  kind  of 
wood  within  the  skin,  and  in  shape  in 
some  respect  resembling  the  shallops  of 
Spain.  '^  One  of  the  natives,  after  a  boat 
with  five  men  had  been  captured  by 
treachery,  was  caught  by  a  stratagem, 
whereupon  when  he  found  himself  in 
captivity,  for  very  choler  and  disdain,  he 
bit  his  tongue  in  twain  between  his 
month ;  notwithstanding  he  died  not 
thereof  but  lived  until  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  then  died  of  cold  which  he  had 
taken  at  sea."  The  sununer  being  far 
spent,  Frobisher  having  collected  much 
valuable  information  for  the  guidance  of 
future  expeditions,  resolved  to  return. 
He  weighed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
straits  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  and 
made  Harwich  safely  on  the  second  of 
October. 

He  was  received  in  England  with  dis- 
tinguished honors.  '^  He  was  highly  com- 
mended of  all  men  for  his  great  and  no- 
table attempt,  but  specially  famous  for 
the  great  hope  he  brought  of  the  passage 
to  Cataya."  But  happily  for  discovery, 
something  more  precious  than  even  the 
spices  of  Cathay  seemed  to  be  likely  to 
rise  out  of  the  expedition,  and  led  to  its 
renewal  the  following  jear. 

There  are  two  versions  of  this  curious 
story;  which  shows  how  our  ancestors 
found,  as  we  find,  the  great  magnet  of 
migration  to  be  gold.  One  account  of  it 
is  in  Hakluyt,  and  runs  thus :  The  sailors 
of  course  brought  home  with  them  all 
kinds  of  curious  things  from  these  un- 
known regions,  and  among  these  curios- 
ities were  some  pieces  of  stone  "  like  sea 
cole  in  color."  The  wife  of  one  of  the 
sailors  by  chance  threw  one  of  these 
pieces  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  became 
heated  quenched  it  with  vinegar,  ^'  when 
it  glistened  with  a  bright  marquesett  of 
gold."  Then  it  was  given  to  the  gold 
refiners,  who  assayed  it  and  reported  it 
to  be  ^^  gold  ore,  and  very  rich  for  the 
quantity."  The  other  version  of  the  story 
is  Lok's.  He  says  in  the  MS.  above  re- 
ferred to,  that  he  obtained  a  piece  on 
board  Frobisher's  ship,  and  took  it  at 
once  to  a  refiner,  who  gave  a  bad  report 


of  it.  Lok,  however,  (apparently  re> 
solved  to  find  gold  in  it,)  took  a  pieoe  of 
the  ore  to  one  John  Baptista  Agnello, 
who  proved  more  accommodating,  and 
found  gold  three  several  times ;  a  grain 
of  which  it  would  seem  Lok  deKvered  to 
Her  Majesty.  Great  excitement  arose 
thereupon.  But  there  was  no  insane  rush 
to  the  gold-fields.  Men  did  not  mob  in 
those  days  as  they  do  now.  There  is  a 
staid  and  deliberate  deportment  in  tho 
men  of  all  classes,  which  shows  "the 
man"  in  grand  contrast  to  those  grega- 
rious families  of  the  brute  creation,  to 
which  in  these  days  he  seems  to  esteem  it 
an  honor  to  be  conformed.  Still  there 
was  reasonable  energy  and  haste.  Three 
ships  were  fiimished  at  a  cost  of  forty- 
four  hundred  pounds,  of  which  zealous 
poor  Michael  Lok,  if  his  wailings  "fix>m 
the  Fieete  Pryson  in  London"  are  credi- 
ble, was  left  to  make  up  fourteen  himdred 
pounds.  A  royal  ship  this  time — the  Aid, 
of  two  hundred  tons  burden  —  carried 
Frobisher  with  one  hundred  persons, 
"  thirty  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  and  the 
rest  sufficient  and  talle  sailors."  Our  old 
friend  the  Gabriel,  carried  eighteen,  and 
the  Michael,  sixteen  men. 

They  left  Blackwall  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  May.  Frobisher,  having  kissed  her 
Majesty's  hand,  was  dismissed  by  her 
with  "  gracious  countenance  and  comfort- 
able words.  On  the  twenty-seventh,  at 
Gravesend,  aboard  the  Ayde,  we  all  re- 
ceived the  communion  by  the  minister  of 
Gravesend,  and  prepared  us,  as  good 
Christians  towards  God,  and  resolute  men, 
for  all  fortunes;  and  towards  night  we 
departed  unto  Tilburie  Hope."  On  the 
seventh  of  June  they  touched  at  the  Ork- 
neys, of  which  ;the  captain  gives  a  graphic 
but  dismal  picture.  lie  says:  "The  inhab- 
itants were  very  beastly,  and  rudely  in 
respect  of  civility;  their  houses  are  poor 
without,  and  sluttish  enough  within,  and 
the  people  in  nature  thereunto  agreeable." 
However,  they  were  a  canny  people  then 
as  now,  Frobisher  says,  with  a  sly  touch 
of  humor:  "  Tet  they  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  value  of  our  coine."  On  Uie  sixteenth 
of  July  they  were  off*  the  mouth  of  the 
straits,  where  they  remained  till  ti^e  twen- 
ty-third of  August*  On  the  way  Fro- 
bisher made  the  sagacious  observation 
that  the  ice  mountains,  which  they  passed, 
the  size  of  which  filled  them  with  amaze- 
ment, **  were  bred  in  the  sounds,  or  some 
land  near  the  pole  i  and  that  the  main  sea 
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nerer  freczeth,  wherefore  there  is  no  mare 

flaciale,  as  the  opiDion  hitherto  hath 
een."  They  occupied  the  time  while  in 
the  straits,  not  in  pushing  discovery,  but 
in  searching  for  gold  ore,  Frobisher  being 
expressly  directed  by  his  commission,  "  to 
search  for  the  ore,  and  defer  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  till  another  time" — ^a  direc- 
tion which,  like  a  brave  and  loyal  captain, 
he  implicitlv  obeyed.  In  his  former  ex- 
pedition he  had  lost  five  men  and  a  boat 
through  the  treachery  of  the  Esquimaux. 
He  was  deeply  anxious  to  get  news  of 
them,  and  used  all  kinds  of  stratagems  to 
entrap  the  wary  natives,  but  with  small 
success. 

"  At  our  first  arri\ral,  after  the  ships  rode  at 
anchor,  our  generall,  with  such  company  as 
could  be  spared  the  ships,  in  m&rching  order 
entered  the  land,  having  special  care,  by  exhor- 
tation, that  on  our  entrance  thereto  we  should 
all  with  one  voice  kneeling  upon  our  knees, 
cluefly  thank  God  for  our  safe  arrival ;  second- 
ly, h^eech  him  that  it  would  please  his  Divine 
Majesty  long  to  continue  our  Queen,  for  whom 
we,  in  this  order,  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  thirdly,  that  by  our  Christian  study 
and  endeavor  these  barbarous  peoples,  trained  up 
in  paganism  and  infidelibr,  might  be  reduced  to 
the  knowledge  of  true  religion  and  the  hope  of 
salvation  through  Christ  the  Redeemer." 

Thus  they  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. "In  the  name  of  God,  Amen," 
meant  something  on  those  men^s  lips. 
The  place  where  they  landed  they  named 
"  Mount  Warwicke."  As  they  returned 
to  their  boats  they  saw  some  natives,  who, 
with  cries  like  the  roaring  of  bulls,  seemed 
to  desire  conference.  With  due  circum- 
spection, Frobisher  and  another  met  two 
of  the  natives,  one  of  whom,  for  lack  of 
better  merchandise, ''  cut  off  the  tail  of 
his  coat,  and  gave  it  to  the  general." 
The  general  tried  to  seize  him,  but  he 
was  too  nimble,  and  escaped.  Regaining 
their  bows  and  arrows,  they  shot,  and 
wounded  the  poor  general  ignominiously 
in  the  rear.  A  general  skirmish  ensued 
— the  savages  fled — ^when  an  Englishman, 
one  "  Nicholas  Conger,  a  goode  footman, 
and  unencumbered  with  any  furniture, 
having  only  a  dagger  at  his  back,  over- 
took one  of  them,  and  beuig  a  Coinish 
man,  and  a  good  wrestler,  showed  his 
companion  snch  a  Cornish  tricke,  that  he 
made  his  sides  ake  against  the  ground  for 
a  month  aH^er,  and  so  being  stayed,  he 
was  taken  alive,  ^nd  brought  away." 
Frobisher,  to  his  great  sorrow,  could  learn 


nothing  of  his  men.  They  then  stood 
over  the  straits  to  search  for  ore,  and 
they  found  something  which  looked  like 
it ;  but,  on  trial,  discovered  the  truth  of 
the  proverb,  "  That  is  not  all  gold  that 
glittereth."  Farther  on,  however,  they 
found  a  substance  which  gave  them 
greater  hope ;  and  also  a  dead  fish,  hav- 
mg  a  horn  two  yards  long,  which  being, 
of  course,  the  unicorn's,  they  brouglit 
home,  "  and  reserved  as  a  jewel  for  the 
Queen's  wardrobe."  The  noating  ice  in 
the  strait  greatlv  troubled  them ;  "  whoso 
maketh  navigation  in  those  countrys,  hath 
not'  only  storms,  winds,  and  furious  seas 
to  encounter,  but  also  many  monstrous 
and  great  blands  of  ice,  a  thing  both  rare, 
wonderful,  and  greatly  to  be  regarded^* 
In  a  place  which  they  called  Tork  Sound, 
there  was  further  skirmishing  with  the 
natives,  and  two  women  were  seized. 
"  The  one  being  old  and  ugly,  our  men 
thought  she  had  been  a  devil,  or  some 
witch,  and  her  buskins  were  pulled  off  to 
se^  if  she  had  cloven  feet  or  no."  Being 
comforted  on  that  head,  "  they  let  her  go, 
seeing  she  was  old,  and  of  an  ugly  hue." 
The  other  was  young,  with  an  m£u)t  at 
her^  back.  The  infant  was  wounded  in 
the  skirmish,  and  the  surgeon  applied 
salves.  The  woman,  "not  acquainted 
with  that  kind  of  surgery,  plucked  those 
salves  away,  "  and  exhibitea  a  pretty  kind 
of  surgery  which  nature  teacheth,"  and, 
"  by  continual  licking  of  her  own  tongue, 
not  much  unlike  a  dog,  she  healed  up  the 
child's  arm."  The  two  captives  were 
brought  together.  The  narrative  of  their 
demeanor  to  each  other  is  very  touching. 
They  marked  them  well,  and  were  struck 
with  the  woman's  singular  modesty  and 
propriety ;  a  modesty  which,  as  Christian 
gentlemen,  they  had  the  manliness  to  re- 
spect, in  notable  and  noble  contrast  to 
the  habits  of  the  early  adventurers  pf 
Spain.  From  them  Frobisher  heard  that 
his  men  were  alive,  and  he  wrote  a  letter 
— ^the  first  correspondence  of  the  Arctic 
regions — which  he  sent  on  shore,  hoping 
that  by  some  good  chance  it  might  fall  in 
their  way.     Here  it  is  word  for  word : 

**In  the  name  of  God,  in  whom  we  all  heliefc, 
who  (I  trust)  hath  preserved  your  bodies  and 
souls  among  these  infidels,  I  commend  me  unto 
you.  I  will  be  glad  to  seek  by  tdl  means  you 
can  devise  for  your  delirerance,  either  with 
force  or  with  any  commodities  within  my  ships, 
which  I  will  not  spare  for  your  sakes,  or  any 
thing  else  I  can  do  for  yoa    I  have  aboard  of 
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theirs  a  man,  a  woman,  and  c  child,  which  I  am 
contented  to  deliver  for  you,  but  the  man  which 
I  carried  away  from  hence  last  year  is  dead  in 
En^and^  Moreoyer,  you  may  declare  unto 
them  that  if  they  deliver  you  not,  I  will  not 
leave  a  man  alive  in  their  country.  And  thus 
if  one  of  you  can  come  to  speak  with  me,  they 
shall  have  either  the  man*  woman,  or  child  in 
power  for  you:  and  thus  unto, God,  whom  I 
trust  3^ou  do  serve,  in  haste  I  leave  you,  and  to 
him  we  will  daily  pray  for  you.  This  Tuesday 
morning,  7th  Aug.  1677." 

The  men,  however,  never  appeared; 
and  the  season  being  &r  spent,  and  two 
hundred  tons  of  ore  being  on  board,  the 
general  resolved  to  make  good  his  return. 
**  Forty  gentlemen  asked  to  march  up 
and  survey  the  country,"  but  Frobisher, 
^'  well  considering  the  time  he  had  on 
hand,  and  the  greedy  desire  our  country 
hath  to  a  present  retnm  of  gain,  resolved 
to  return,  and  leave  the  rest  to  be,  by 
God's  help,  hereafter  well  accomplished." 
On  the  twenty-second  of  August,  ^^  making 
a  bonfire  on  the  highest  mount  in  the 
island,  and  firing  a  volley  in  honor  of 
Lady  Anne,  Countess  Warwicke,  whose 
name  it  beareth"  —  you  see  here  the 
hearty  and  jovial  spirit  of  the  English — 
ihey  weighed  for  home.  They  had  a  try- 
ing and  stormy  passage.  On  the  first  of 
September,  the  Aid,  "lying  a-lull,"  in 
order  not  to  outstrip  her  consorts,  was 
most  grievously  buffeted  with  the  waves. 
**  Afraid  of  being  swamped,  they  got  her 
before  the  wind,  and  ran.  The  next  day 
bein^  calm,  they  found  the  rudder  was 
reil  m  twaine,  and  almost  ready  to  fall 
away."  Dismayed  by  this  discovery, 
they  braced  their  energies  to  repair  the 
loss.  They  "  fiang  half-a-dozen  couple  of 
the  best  men  overboard,  who,  taking 
great  pains,  under  water,  driving  planks, 
and  binding  with  ropes,  did  well  mend 
and  strengthen  the  matter,  though  the 
most  part  returned  more  than  hsJfdcad 
out  of  the  water."  This  was  the  last 
severe  trial.  On  the  twenty-third  Sep- 
tember the  Aid  made  Milford  Haven,  the 
Gabriel  made  Bristol,  the  Michael,  some 
northern  port,  with  the  loss  of  one  man 
by  sickness,  and  one  man  washed  over- 
board, of  which  the  night  before  he  had 
a  strange  premonition  in  a  dream. 

**The  thirtieth  of  August,  with  the  force  of 
the  wind,  and  a  surge  of  the  sea,  the  master  of 
the  (iabriel,  and  the  boatswain,  were  stricken 
both  overboard ;  and  hardly  was  the  boatswain 
recovered,  having  hold  on  a  rope  hanging  over- 


board in  the  sea ;  and  yet  the  bark  was  laoed 
fore  and  after,  with  ropes  a  breast  high  within 
boorde.  This  master  was  called  William  Smith, 
being  but  a  young  man,  and  a  very  sufficient 
mariner,  who,  being  all  the  morning  before  ex- 
ceeding pleasant,  told  his  captain  he  dreamed  that 
he  was  cast  overboard,  and  that  the  boatswain 
had  him  by  the  hand,  and  could  not  save  him. 
And  so,  immediately  upon  the  end  of  his  tale, 
his  dreame  came  right  euiUy  to  posse;  and  in- 
deed the  boatswain,  in  like  sort,  held  him  by 
one  hand,  having  hold  on  rope  with  the  other 
until  his  force  fieiyled,  and  the  master  was 
drowned." 

Frobisher  hastened  overland  to  Court, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honor 
and  joy.  ^^The  Queen  delighted  to  find 
that  the  matter  of  the  gold  ore  had  ap- 
pearance, and  made  show  of  great  riches 
and  profit,  and  the  hope  of  the  passage  to 
Cataya  by  this  voyage  greatly  increased." 
This  was  the  report  of  a  special  commis- 
sion appointed  to  investigate  the  subject. 
The  Queen  save  the  name  of  ''  Meta  in- 
cognita" to  tne  newly  discovered  country, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  send  out  an  expe- 
dition in  the  ensuing  year,  thoroughly 
fumbhed  for  the  estabashment  of  a  cok>ny 
there. 

This  third  expedition  was  by  far  the 
most  important  and  imposing  of  the  three, 
though  it  had  the  slightest  issues.  It  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  ships,  which  assembled  at 
Harwich  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May, 
and  sailed  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1578. 

The  captains  assembled  at  Court  to 
take  leave  of  the  Queen,  who  gave  to 
Frobisher  "  a  faire  chain  of  gold." 

The  first  misadventure  was  the  founder- 
ing of  the  bark  Dennis,  of  one  hundred 
tons,  with  the  frame  of  the  house  for  the 
colonists  on  board.  This  vessel  received 
such  a  blow  from  a  rock  of  ice  that  she 
sunk  down  therewith  in  sight  of  the  whole 
fieet,  her  crew  being  with  difiicnlty  saved 
by  the  boats  of  the  other  ships.  After 
the  loss  of  the  Biennis — which  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  an  evil  omen  in 
the  fleet— they  met  with  a  **  sudden,  ter- 
rible tempest"  from  the  S.  E.  Having 
weathered  the  storm,  thev  found  them- 
selves enc6m passed  by  the  ice-paok,  *' hav- 
ing left  much  behind  them  thorow  which 
they  had  passed,  and  finding  more  before 
them  thorow  which  they  could  not  pass. 
In  this  perilous  dtuation  each  man  did 
the  best  he  could  for  the  safety  of  his  ship. 
^^Some  of  the  ships,  where  they  could 
find  a  place  more  cleared  of  yce,  and  get 
a  little  beith  of  sea  roome,  did  take  in 
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their  sajles,  and  there  laj  adrift ;  other 
some  fiistened,  and  moored  anker  upon  a 
great  island  of  yoe;  and  again,  some 
were  so  fast  shut  up,  and  compassed  in 
amongst  an  infinite  number  of  great  coun- 
treys  and  islands  of  yce,  that  they  were 
faine  to  sabmit  themselves  and  their  ships 
to  the  mercy  of  the  unmerciful  yce,  and 
strengthened  the  sides  of  their  ships  with 
junk  of  cables,  beds,  masts,  planks,  and 
such  like,  which  being  hanged  overboard, 
on  the  sides  of  their  ships,  might  better 
defend  them  from  the  outrageous  sway 
and  strokes  of  the  said  yce."  Very 
amaasing  to  them  was  the  noise  made  by 
the  churning  of  the  ice  in  a  tempestuous 
sea.  ^'  Truly  it  was  wonderful  to  see  and 
hear  the  rushing  and  the  noise  that  the 
tides  did  make  in  that  place,  with  so  vio- 
lent a  force,  that  the  ships  Iving  arluU 
were  turned  sometimes  round  about,  even 
in  a  moment,  after  the  manner  of  a  whirl- 
pool ;  and  the  noise  of  the  stream  no  lesse 
to  be  heard  b£blt  off  than  the  waterfall  of 
London  Bridge."  It  appears  that  in  the 
stress  of  the  weather  they  lost  their  reck- 
oning, and  that  Frobisher  was  aware  of 
it,  but  would  not  even  hint  it  to  his  fol- 
lowers, less  they  should  be  disheartened, 
and  desire  to  return.  At  length,  after 
great  perils,  in  which  the  hardy  and  con- 
summate seamanship  of  the  various  cap- 
tains conspicuously  appears,  the  whole 
fleet  assembled  in  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick's Sound,  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  preparations  were  at  once  commenced 
for  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  expe- 
dition. It  was  proposed  to  leave  one 
hundred  men  there  to  colonize  the  coun- 
try, there  being  no  notion  at  that  time  in 
England  of  what  the  winter  temperature 
of  the  lands  about  the  mouth  of  Davis's 
Straits  might  be.  Poor  Hudson's  fate, 
and  the  terrible  sufferings  of  Captain 
James,  let  some  light  in  upon  that  in  the 
succeeding  reigns.  But  the  foundering 
6f  the  Dennis,  with  the  house  on  board, 
meroiftdly  defeated  the  plan.  The  provi- 
sions, too,  for  the  one  hundred  men  were 
not  forthcoming  in  sufficient  quantity; 
^  so,  for  these  and  sundry  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons,  it  was  resolved  that  no  set- 
tlement should  be  there  this  yeare."  On 
the  thirtieth  of  August,  a  council  was 
held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  return  as 
fully  laden  with  ore  as  might  be ;  but  on 
the  morrow  the  thirty-first,  the  fleet  was 
&irly  blown  out  to  sea  by  a  tremendous 
storm,   and   scattered.    The    homeward 


psssage  was  roost  tempestuous ;  *^many  of 
the  ships  were  dangerously  distressed, 
and  severed  almost  asunder;"  but  the 
whole  of  them  arrived  safely  at  length,  at 
different  poils  and  at  different  times,  the 
last  on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  1578. 

The  adventures  Of  the  several  ships  are 
full  of  the  deepest  interest,  did  our  space 
allow  us  to  dwell  on  them.  Captain  Best, 
in  the  Anne  Frances,  showed  singular 
hardihood.  I  give  an  extract  from  his 
narrative— it  must  serve  as  a  sample  of 
the  rest.  He  had  the  materials  of  a  small 
pinnace  on  board  his  ship,  with  the  im- 
portant exception  of  nails.  He  had  the 
boat  put  together  as  well  as  he  could 
manage  it,  and  resolutely  determined  to 
explore  the  straits,  as  the  ship  could  not 
pass.  He  found  it  difficult  to  get  volun- 
teers. ^'But  manful  and  honest  John 
Gray"  volunteered  to  accompany  him, 
and  several  at  once  followed  his  example ; 
though  the  carpenter  who  put  it  together 
affirmed  that  he  would  not  venture  in  it 
for  five  hundred  pounds.  They  set  forth ; 
the  rest  I  must  give  as  &r  as  I  can  in 
their  own  words : 

**0n  the  nineteenth,  Captain  Best,  aocom- 
panied  by  Captain  Upcot,  of  the  Moon,  a  worthy 
compeer,  and  eighteen  hands,  embarked  in  the 
small  pinnesse,  in  prosecution  of  the  haflirdoas 
voyage  that  was  in  contemplation,  t  Having 
only  the  heipe  of  man's  labor  with  ores,'  and 
encountering  much  difficulty  and  danger  in 
forcing  their  way  through  ice,  they  accom- 
plished, by  the  twentv-second  of  August,  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  leagues,  and  entered,  as 
they  imagmed,  the  Countess  of  Warwick's 
Sound;  but  the  identity  of  the  place  is  not 
clear.  Wherever  they  were,  however,  %  variety 
of  circumstances  concunred  to  involve  them  in 
sore  perplexity.  On  landing,  the  adventurers 
found  great  stones  set  up,  as  it  seemed,  by  na- 
tives for  marks.  They  also  found  crosses  of 
stone,  as  if  Christian  people  had  been  there. 
Reembarking,  and  pulling  along  the  shore,  thej 
noticed  a  smoke  of  a  fire  under  a  hill's  side, 
*  whereof  they  diversely  deemed.'  Human 
figures  then  appeared  in  the  distance,  but  too 
hx  off  to  be  distinguished.  Drawing  nearer, 
the  people  ashore  wafted,  or  seemed  to  waft,  a 
flag,  but  the  natives  were  wont  to  do  the  same 
when  they  saw  a  strange  boat  Anon  the  per- 
plexed mariners  perceived  certain  tents;  and 
they  made  the  ensign  to  be  *  of  mingled  colors, 
black  and  white,  after  the  English  fashion.' 
This  discovery  rather  increased  than  diminished 
their  amazement  No  ship  was  to  be  seen :  no 
harborage  was  known  of  in  the  vicinity.  Be- 
sides, it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  English  to 
visit  those  parts.  Apprehension  ensued.  It 
I  was  feared  that  by  storms  some  ship  had  been 
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driTen  up,  or  in  some  dense  fog  bad  missed  the 
way — that  the  people  had  b^n  wrecked  and 
spoiled  by  the  natives,  by  whom  it  was  con- 
jectured might  be  'used  the  sundry  -  colored 
flagge  for  a  policie  to  bring  others  within  their 
danger.*  The  resolution  of  the  party  was  im- 
mediately taken.  *  They  determined  to  recover 
the  same  ensign,  if  it  were  so,  from  the  base 
people,  or  else  to  lose  their  lives,  and  all  to- 
gether. But^  in  the  end,  they  discerned  them 
to  be  their  countrymen,  and  then  they  deemed 
them  to  have  lost  their  ships,  and  so  to  be 
gathered  together  for  their  better  strength.* 
On  the  other  hand,  *the  companie  ashoare 
feared  that  the  captaine,  haying  lost  his  ship, 
came  to  seek  forth  the  fleete  for  his  reliefe  m 
hiB  poor  pinnesse,  so  that  their  extremities 
caused  echo  partie  to  suspect  the  worst*  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Captain  Best  took  the 
precaution  which  prudence  dictated.  On  ncar- 
in^  the  shore,  he  'commanded  his  boate  care- 
ftilly  to  be  kepte  aflote,  lest^  in  their  necessitie, 
they  might  winne  the  same  from  him,  and  seeke 
first  to  save  themselves ;  for  every  man,  in  that 
case,  is  next  himselfl*  But  no  strife,  he  ob- 
serves,  followed  the  meeting  of  the  two  parties. 
On  the  contrary,  unbounded  delight  predomi- 
nated. '  They  haled  one  another  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  sea,  and  demanded.  What 
eluert  and  either  party  answered  the  other, 
that  AU  was  well;  whereupon  there  was  a  sud- 
den and  joyful  outshoute,  with  greate  flinging 
up  of  caps,  and  a  brave  voly  of  shotte,  to  wel- 
come one  another.  .  And  truly,*  it  is  observed, 
'it  was  a  most  strange  case  to  see  how  joyfull 
and  gladde  every  partie  was  to  see  themselves 
meete  in  safety  againe,  after  so  strange  and  in- 
credible dangers :  yet,  to  be  short,'  the  narrator 
devoutly  remarks, '  as  their  dangers  were  greate, 
so  their  God  was  greater.*  ** 

The  poor  pinnace  came  to  gnef  on  the 
way  home.  She  foundered  at  sea  almost 
the  moment  after  Captain  Best  and  the 
adventurous  crew  who  had  embarked  in 
her  were  received  safeljr  and  joyfully  on 
board.  The  other  ships  met  with  an 
abundant  share  of  the  special  difficulties 
and  dangers  with  which  recent  narratives 
of  Arctic  discovery  have  made  us  ^miliar. 
There  is  a  dreary  monotony  of  danger 
and  suffering  in  the  records  of  Arctic 
navigation,  which  stretch  through  near 


three  hundred  years.  Frobisher  led  the 
van  —  M'Glintock,  completing  Franklin^s 
work,  has  closed  it,  for  a  time.  We  have 
given  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
first  Arctic  trilogy.  It  ends,  for  the  time, 
in  disappointment  and  confusion.  As  far 
as  its  immediate  object  was  concerned, 
like  all  the  rest,  it  failed.  Bnt  I  venture 
to  think  that  it  ended  in  a  high  success, 
if  the  daring  and  hardihood  of  her  sons 
is  the  glory  of  a  country,  her  chief  defense 
in  war,  her  sinew  of  strength  in  an  honor- 
able peace.  In  this  school  many  of  the 
men  were  trained  whose  nimble  and  dar- 
ing seamanship  bewildered  and  out- 
maneuvered  the  most  renowned  captains 
of  Spain  at  England's  Salamis.  Frobisher, 
Fenton,  Best,  the  heroes  of  these  expedi- 
tions, were  aU  there,  foremost  among  the 
champions  of  England  and  the  Gospel. 
Victors  in  such  a  strife  as  I  have  endea- 
vored to  picture,  to  them  it  was  but 
merry  sport,  *^a  morris  dance  on  the 
waters,"  to  scatter  and  shatter  the  grand- 
est armada  which  Europe  has  ever  sent 
foith  on  the  seas,  and  to  challenge  for 
England  that  naval  supremacy  which  has 
never  yet  been  disputed  by  an  equal,  and 
never  will  be  —  let  them  build  ships  as 
they  like — while  the  world  endures.  One 
broad  feature  in  the  history  of  Arctic 
enterprise  is  the  pious  and  God-fearing 
character  of  the  men  who  have  made 
themselves  its  heroes.    There  is  here  a 

fraud  and  almost  unbroken  unity  from 
'robisher  to  Franklin.  Bibles,  and  books 
which  may  be  the  companions  of  godly 
men,  are  tne  most  notable  of  the  relics  of 
our  gallant  countrymen  which  bestrew 
those  dreary  regions ;  and  I  extract  from 
the  sailing  orders  of  Frobisher's  squadron. 
Article  eight,  which  contains  the  watch- 
word :  '^  If  any  man  in  the  fleet  come  up 
in  the  night,  and  hale  hb  fellow,  he  shall 
give  him  the  watchword,  ^Before  the 
world  was  God;'  the  other  shall  answer 
him,  if  one  of  ours,  that  ^  after  God  came 
Christ,  his  Son.' " 
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From    the  Dublin  UnlTeriity  Mtgftttne. 

VONYED   THE   DANE-COUNT   OF   ELSINORE.* 


CHAPTBB  V. 
THE  PAIMTER  OF  BYKKDBOKO  OASTLtC. 

At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
larpfe  and  fertile  Danish  island  of  Fnnen 
is  situated  the  little  port  of  Svendborg,  a 
pleasant  old  town  of  aboat  four  thousand 
population,  cosily  nestled  on  the  shore  of 
a  fine  semi-circular  bay,  across  the  en- 
trance to  which  lie  two  long,  low,  narrow 
islets,  respectively  called  ThorS  and  Ta»- 
singe.  Two  or  three  years  prior  to  the 
time  of  this  narrative,  a  young,  wandering 
artist,  who  called  himself  Bertel  Rovsing, 
came  to  Svendborg,  where  he  lingered 
month  after  month,  supporting  himself 
by  obtaining  occasional  employment  as  a 
portrait-painter.  He  appeared  to  be  a 
poor,  friendless,  solitary  man,  but  little  or 
nothing  was  known  of  his  prior  history 
and  connections,  for  lie  replied  with  much 
reserve  and  evasion  to  any  question  con- 
cerning them.  Nevertheless,  he  was  liked 
by  the  people  who  had  any  intercourse 
with  him,  for  he  was,  albeit  melancholy 
and  eccentric,  unquestionably  a  gentle- 
man in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and 
highly  gifted  in  his  profession. 

Some  little  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
town  there  is  a  spit  of  land  which  projects 
into  the  sea,  forming  a  sort  of  natural 
breakwater  in  that  direction.  On  the 
rocky  extremity  of  this  promontory  the 
Barons  of  Svendborg  in  olden  time  bull); 
a  magnificent  castle,  now  a  mass  of  pic- 
turesque ruins,  majestic  even  in  decay  and 
desolation ;  only  two  or  three  rooms  are 
yet  habitable. 

It  happened  that  the  steward  of  the 
then  Baron  of  Svendborg,  when  on  a  visit 
to  the  town,  heard  of  the  poor  stranger 
artist,  and  of  his  remarkable  talent  as  a 
po  trait-painter ;  and  being  a  kind-heart- 
ed man,  not  only  employed  him  to  paint  his 
(the  worthy  steward's)  sembluice  on  can- 
vas, but  also  gave  him  permission  to  occu- 
py, rent-free,  the  aforesaid  habitable  rooms 
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of  the  old  castle — an  offer  which  Bertel 
Rovsing  very  gratefully  accepted.  And 
thus  it  was  that  the  young  man  soon  be- 
came locally  known  and  spoken  of  as 
"  The  Painter  of  Svendborg  Castle.*' 

One  of  the  rooms  in  the  old  castle 
might  be  termed  especially  the  studio  and 
home  of  Bertel  Rovsing.  It  was  long, 
narrow,  and  lofty,  with  groined  ceiline, 
and  lighted  by  a  mullioned  window  look- 
ing close  down  on  the  sea.  Internally  it 
was  an  antique,  dreamy  place,  proftisely 
decorated  with  many  a  quaint  and  charac- 
teristic article.  Here  were  real  books — 
not  mere  ghosts  of  volumes,  like  those  of 
to-dav — but  tomes  of  mighty  size,  em- 
bodying the  life-labors  of  Thoughtsmen ; 
old  rusty  swords,  which  had  doubtless  per- 
formed doughty  service  in  their  time; 
hemlets,  breastplates,  gauntlets,  etc.,  all 
much  defaced  and  time-worn ;  gloves,  gni- 
tars,  and  tapestries.  In  one  corner  of  the 
room  stood  an  antique  oak  table,  carved 
at  the  ends,  and  with  twisted  legs  termi- 
nating in  feet  cunningly  chiseled  into  the 
semblance  of  dragon's  heads,  and  on  this 
table  reposed  the  skull  of  a  female,  on 
the  polislied  brow  of  which  was  written : 
"Go,  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and 
tell  her  though  she  paint  an  inch  thick,  to 
this  favor  must  she  come  at  last  I" 

A  great  number  of  cartoons,  sketches, 
and  paintings  (the  latter  in  every  degree 
of  progress,  but  hardly  one  of  them  ac- 
tually finished)  were  scattered  about  the 
room.  All  bore  the  impress  of  genius  of 
an  original  and  highly  powerful  character, 
and  their  subjects — with  the  exception  of 
a  few  delicious  love-scenes — ^were  teeming 
with  diablerie  and  marvelous  romance* 
Not  a  little  daring  poetry  was  evinced  in 
the  conception  of  some  of  these  themes ; 
and  however  a  professional  critic  might 
object  to  the  extravagance  of  their  nature, 
and  the  many  incongruities  and  minor 
faults  of  their  execution,  he  could  not 
honestly  withhold  his  praise  from  the  bold 
conception,  the  dramatic  cast  of  the  fig- 
ures—rtheir  striking  grouping — ^their  orig- 
inality and  fine  effect. 
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This  array  famished  no  mean  index  to 
the  mind  and  tastes  of  the  painter.  He 
was  obviously  gifted,  ardent,  metaphysi- 
cal, and  ambitions;  versed  in  the  lore, 
and  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  by- 
gone ages ;  partial  to  wild,  fantastic  sub- 
jects, and  habituated  to  blending  the  real 
with  the  ideal — ^the  homely  with  the  ex- 
quisite— the  prosaic  with  the  intellectual 
— ^the  fleeting  Present  with  the  symbols 
of  the  Past. 

And  the  person  of  the  man  himself? 
He  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
with  noble,  strongly-marked  features,  a 
fine,  although  not  very  his^h  forehead,  and 
big,  dark,  hazel  eyes,  wildly  blazing  in 
their  expression.  His  hair  was  coal-black; 
his  complexion  was  very  dark,  or  dusky, 
yet  clear  and  healthy ;  and  altogether  he 
looked  much  more  like  an  Italian  than  a 
Dane.  As  to  his  attire,  it  was  literally  of 
tbe  fashion  of  the  middle  or  at  least  of 
bygone  ages ;  and  yet,  see  him  in  his 
stndio,  and  you  would  vow  that  he  only 
dressed  in  keeping  with  the  surrounding 
obiects. 

Not  very  long  after  Bertel  Rovsin^  had 
established  himself  in  the  old  castle  he 
was  employed  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a 
certain  local  magnate,  one  Herr  Hans 
Jacob  Sti-Sm.  This  worthy  burgher  was 
reported  to  be  as  rich  a  man  as  any  in 
Svendborg  —  yea,  or  within  a  circuit  of 
five  Danish  miles  thereof :  and  they  are 
equal  to  some  three-and-twenty  English. 
He  was  owner  of  farms  and  homesteads, 
corn-fields  and  pasturages,  cattle  and 
fiocks;  he  kept  the  largest  dry-goods 
store  in  the  town  itself ;  and  he  was  own- 
er of  two  brigs  and  a  schooner  cnaployed 
in  foreign  voyages,  and  several  coasting 
JQSgts.  Besides  all  these  sources  of 
wealth,  he  maintained  a  branch  mercantile 
honse  at  Kiel,  in  HoLstein,  under  the  man- 
agement of  his  only  son.*  He  had  one 
other  child — ^a  daughter — who  kept  his 
house  at  Svendborg,  for  the  old  merchant 
bad  long  been  a  widower.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  wise  men  and  sage 
women  of  Svendborg,  that  Hans  Jacob 
Strom  loved  his  daughter  Olilfina  (for 
such  was  the  maiden's  name)  more  than 
any  thing  else  in  the  world  —  except 
money.  Indeed  Herr  Strom,  although  m 
the  main  a  good  enough  man,  was  deci- 
dedly worldly-minded,  and  too  much  de- 
voted to  the  practice  of  heaping  np  rich- 
es for  his  heirs  to  spend.    So  every  body 


said ;  and  what  every  body  says  most  be 
true. 

Herr  Strom  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
man ;  and,  like  other  great  men,  he  had 
the  weakness  to  wish  himself  yet  greater 
than  nature  intended.  Possibly  this  la- 
tent feeling  induced  him  to  order  his  full- 
length  portrait  to  be  taken  on  a  colossal 
scale,  so  that  whereas  the  living  Herr 
Strom  stood  exactly  five  feet  five  inches 
in  his  stockings,  he  required  his  semblance 
on  canvas  to  measure  seven  feet  three 
inches  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  that  being  just  one 
third  more  than  his  real  stature,  and  to  be 
bulky  in  proportion.  The  young  painter 
might  have  a  strong  private  opinion  on  the 
subject,  but  he  was  too  prudent  to  object, 
especially  when  he  found  that  Herr  Str5m 
was  wilhng  to  pay  for  his  portrait  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  square 
feet  and  inches  of  canvas  it  covered.  And 
so  Bertel  Rovsing  set  to  work,  and  in  due 
time  produced  a  most  imposing  picture  of 
the  worshipful  Strom  in  his  robes  of  ofSce 
(for  he  happened  to  be  chief  magistrate 
of  Svendborg  that  year ;)  and  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  present  donbt  as 
to  identity,  and  also  for  the  special  in- 
formation of  posterity,  the  name,  "  Hans 
Jacob  Strom"  was  painted  in  thick  white 
letters  an  inch  and  a  half  high  at  the  foot 
of  the  portrait  by  the  particular  desire  of 
the  owner.  The  precaution  was  probably 
unnecessary,  for  every  body  who  came  to 
view  this  c/ief-d^oeuvre  in  the  line  of  por- 
trait painting,  (and  nearly  all  the  people 
of  Svendborg  saw  it  in  turn,)  vowed  and 
protested  that  it  was  an  amazingly  true 
and  striking  likeness.  So,  moreover, 
thought  Hans  Jacob  liimseli^  and  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart  he  actually  paid  the  ar< 
tist  the  sum  agreed  upon  without  more 
than  one  or  two  muttered  remarks  about 
the  expensiveness  of  works  of  art  as  com- 
pared to  objects  of  utility;  for,  as  he 
truly  observed,  this  piece  of  painted  can« 
vas  cost  him  the  price  of  a  yoke  of  oxen 
or  a  good  ship's  boat.  Taking  this  pro- 
saic and  practical  view  of  the  transaction, 
Herr  Strom  was  assuredly  justified  in 
speaking  of  the  portrait  as  an  act  of  ex- 
travagance on  his  part. 

Unfortunately  one  act  of  extravagance 
very  frequently  leads  to  another ;  and  so 
it  did  in  the  present  case.  Promptedpartly 
by  paternal  afiection  and  pnde,  and  parUvi 
it  may  not  unfairly  be  presumed,  by  the 
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maiden  herself  the  rich  merobant  resolved 
that  his  daughter  should  in  turn  sit  for 
her  portrait,  and  thanks  to  the  good  sense 
of  tfomfrue*  herself,  it  was  determined 
that  her  person  should  be  represented  on 
canvas  precisely  its  natural  size. 

O  short-sighted  Hans  Jacob  Strom! 
evil  was  the  honr  when  you  weakly  came 
to  this  decision  I  Was  there  no  far-seeing 
friend  to  whisper  of  the  possible  danger 
which  might  result  from  this  portrait-tak- 
ing affair  ?  Wise  art  thou  in  thy  genera- 
tion, as  a  money-getting  man  of  business, 
O  Hans  Jacob  Strom  I  and  yet  wilt  thou 
in  this  matter  approve  thyself  a  most 
egregious  ninnny !  Let  graybeard  Time 
decide ! 

Jomfrue  Oliifina  Strom  was  beyond 
cavil  the  most  charming  young  lady  of 
one-and-twenty  that  the  whole  island  of 
Funen  could  boast.  She  was  blooming 
as  a  rose;  sweet  as  the  hawthorn  blos- 
som; lovely  as  the  Houiis  idle  poets 
dream  of,  meerschaum  in  hand.  In  sober 
prose,  Olufina  was  really  a  very  fine, 
plump,  and  handsome  young  lady;  and 
what  was  far  better,  she  was  an  exceed- 
ingly amiable,  warm-hearted  creature. 
Her  &ther,  however  sordid  in  most  re- 
spects, fas  doubtless  became  the  magnate 
of  Svenaborg,)  begrudged  nothing  on  her 
behoof,  and  therefore  she  had  been  ex- 

Sensively  educated  at  Copenhagen,  at  the 
eservedly  celebrated  Pensionnat  og  Dan- 
nelses  Institut  of  Madame  Skindelv,  where 
she  was  taught  every  lady-like  accom- 
plishment by  first-rate  instructors.  The 
fond  dream  of  her&ther — ^ah  1  what  fond, 
foolish  dreams  do  &thers  indulge  in ! — 
was  to  wed  her  to  some  suitor  of  rank,  for 
the  old  merchant  proudly  knew  that  he 
could  give  her  a  magnificent  dowry,  and 
he  fiftncied  that  she  was  worthy,  as  indeed 
she  was,  to  become  even  a  countess,  if 
Heaven  so  willed. 

Alas!  as  the  inspired  Ayrshire  plow- 
man quaintly  tells  us : 

"  The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an*  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley  I'* 

Jomfrue  Olflfina  duly  sat  for  her  por- 
trait ;  and  it  is  really  surprising  what  an 
extraordinary  number  of  long  sittings  she 
underwent  without  a  single  murmur  or 
expression  of  weariness. 

^Jomfrue— literally  "young  lady,"  but  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  our  English  word  **  Misa" 


Oliifina  was  a  stong-minded,  sensible, 
prudent  Danish  girl,  it  is  true ;  but  she 
was  also  a  genuine  daughter  of  Eve,  and 
possessed  a  very  fidr  share  of  sensibility 
and  of  capability  to  conceive  a  passionate 
affection  for  one  worthy  of  her.  At  the 
very  first  sitting  she  saw  that  the  young 
painter  was  no  ordinary  dauber,  but  as 
regarded  his  profession,  a  man  of  genius, 
who  only  required  time  and  opportunity 
to  command  the  world's  homage.  At 
the  second  sitting  she  felt  her  bosom 
throb  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  admira- 
tion of  the  handsome  form  and  intellec- 
tual features  of  the  painter,  and  pity  for 
his  hard  destiny  in  having  to  toil,  unaided 
by  friends  or  fortune,  up  that  steep  hill, 
at  the  summit  of  which  shines  Famous 
bright  yet  illusive  star.  At  the  third 
sitting  she  was  firmly  convinced  that  Ber- 
tel  Rovsing  was  not  only  a  genius,  but  a 
modest,  amiable,  noble-minded  young 
man,  and  the  victim  of  undeserved  poverty 
and  obscurity  —  in  a  word,  the  Football 
of  Fortune.  Moreover,  her  curiosity  was 
mightily  piqued  concerning  his  past  his- 
tory, and  the  mystery  which  obviously 
enshrouded  the  same.  At  the  fourth 
sitting  she  felt,  not  without  a  blush  and 
an  instinctive  tremor,  a  warm  friendship 
for  him.  Ah  1  you  know  the  witty  French 
proverb:  "L'Amitie  est  I' Amour  sans 
ailes!"  Yes,  Friendship  is  Love  without 
wings ;  but  those  wings  will  soon  grow 
and  expand,  never  douot  I  At  the  fifth 
sitting  the  destiny  of  sweet  Olufina  Strom 
was  decided.  She  fell  hopelessly  head 
over  ears,  many  thousand  fathoms  deep, 
in  love  with  the  Painter  of  Svendborg 
Castle ! 

And 'he,  the  unknown  stranger,  the 
poor  man  of  genius,  did  he  reciprocate 
the  passion  he  had  thus  innocently  inspir- 
ed? Ay,  heart  and  soul!  How  could 
he  sit  day  after  day,  for  long  hours  at  a 
spell,  all  alone  with  such  a  woman,  gazing 
at  her,  analyzing  every  emotion,  every 
expression  of  her  mobile  features,  ere  he 
transferred  them  to  canvas ;  how  was  it 
possible  for  him  to  do  that,  without  fall- 
mg  irresistibly  and  helplessly  in  love  with 
her? 

The  portrait,  a  superb  and  faithful  one, 
was  at  length  finished,  framed,  paid  for, 
and  duly  adniired ;  but  hardly  was  this 
done  ere  a  frightM  revelation  somehow 
dawned  on  the  obtuse  mind  of  Hans  Jacob 
Strdm.  In  brief,  he  became  apprized  of 
the  almost    incredible,  the  doleful,  the 
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astounding,  the  maddening  fact,  that  his 
daughter — ^the  light  of  his  eye,  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  the  one  bright  jewel  of  his 
6oal  —  had  fallen  in  love,  and  secretly 
plighted  her  troth  with  the  Painter  of 
§vendborg  Castle.  What!  His  Oliifina, 
with  whom  he  could  willingly  pay  down 
(to  a  husband  of  his  own  choice)  a  dowry 
of  two  hundred  thousand  specie-dalers, 
to  clandestinely  betroth  herself  to  a 
beggarly  artist!  The  thought  was  in- 
supportable. 

Uerr  Str5m  sternly  forbade  his  dau^h> 
ter,  under  vague  yet  dreadful  penalties, 
to  ever  speak  with  or  even  look  at  Bertel 
Rovsing  again.  And  he  overwhelmed 
the  young  painter  himself  with  the  most 
bitter  reproaches  and  threats,  should  he 
dare  to  even  lift  his  eyes  again  to  behold 
the  young  lady  whom  he  had  so  pre- 
sumptuously entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
Cupid's  net.  Finally,  Herr  Str5m  be- 
wailed his  own  infatuation,  and  cursed 
the  evil  hour  when  he  employed  the 
wicked  young  stranger  who  had  thus 
broken  his  household  peace ;  and  in  the 
first  paroxysm  of  rage  he  condemned  the 
portrait  of  his  daughter  to  the  flames ;  but 
on  second  thoughts  only  ordered  it  to  the 
lumber-room ;  and  on  third  thoughts  con- 
tented himself  with  simply  turning  its  iace 
to  the  wall. 

O  fathers  of  prettv  maidens!  (Danish 
or  British,)  here  is  a  lesson  and  a  warning 
for  you !  Beware  of  employing  handsome 
young  artists  to  paint  portraits  of  your 
daughters  in  an  unlimited  number  of  pri- 
vate sittings ! 

Ah !  it  is  the  old,  old  story,  sung  and 
told  in  every  age  and  every  clime !  The 
experience  of  the  gray  world,  condensed 
by  gentle  Will,  as  he  strolled  along  reedy 
Avon's  banks,  into  one  wondrously  elo- 
quent line : 

^  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 

The  wise  men  and  women  of  Svend- 
borg  well  and  truly  said  that  Hans  Jacob 
Str5m  loved  his  daughter  better  than  any 
thing  else  in  the  world-— except  money. 
And  equally  true  was  it  that  she  loved 
her  &ther  better  than  any  body  else — ex- 
cept Bertel  Rovsing. 

llius  it  was,  that,  despite  poor  Bertel 
was  excommunicated  and  banned  by  the 
irate  father,  Olufina  clung  unto  him ;  and 
many  a  secret,  sweet,  and  precious  stolen 
interview  they  enjoyed,  with  no  witnesses 


save  the  twinkling  stars  and  the  chaste 
discreet  moon. 

A  stone's  cast  from  the  ruins  of  Svend- 
borg  Castle,  in  a  small  ravine  or  dale,  in- 
closed on  three  sides  by  low  craggy  rbcks, 
grew  a  clump  or  grove  of  firs  and  beech 
trees,  and  that  was  the  trysting-place  of 
the  lovers.  Well,  it  came  to  pass  that 
about  a  week  subsequent  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  brig-of-war  Falk,  off  Born- 
holm,  and  the  escape  (unsuspected  as  yet) 
of  Lars  Vonved  from  that  awful  explo- 
sion, the  betrothed  pair  met  at  this  se- 
cluded tryst  in  the  mellow  gloaming. 

A  summer's  eve  —  the  moon  fidntly 
beaming  through  the  foliage  overhead — 
two  lovers  holding  earnest  whispering 
converse  in  the  secluded  and  romantic 
grove — such  is  the  picture!  And  hath 
not  the  like  been  painted  a  thousand 
times  before  ?  Yea ;  and  it  will  a  thou- 
sand times  again.  Hearken  now  to  a 
manly  voice,  broken  and  desponding 
though  it  be — hearken  to  the  utterance 
of  feelings  and  emotions  which,  at  this 
moment,  have  their  reflex  in  many  a 
breast,  all  the  wide  world  over ! 

"Will  nothing  weigh  with  him  but 
mammon?  Will  nothing  move  his  soul 
but  the  gleam  of  red  gold  ?  O  Olufina ! 
never  before  did  I  so  keenly  feel  what  a 
bitter  thing  is  poverty!  I  have  toiled 
for  fame,  and  thought  myself  sure  to  win 
it  sooner  or  later;  but  now  that  wild 
dream  is  over !  I  can  battle  no  longer — 
my  hope  is  dead  and  my  heart  is  sick.  I 
have  nothing  in  the  world  to  look  forward 
to — ^nothing  to  cheer  me — ^nothing  to  call 
my  own— nothing " 

"  But  my  love !"  was  the  thrilling  in- 
terruption, from  a  voice  low  and  sweet  as 
the  gentle  zephyr  which  fanned  the  even- 
ing air ;  and  a  white  arm  glanced  in  the 
moonbeams,  as  it  twined  around  the  neck 
of  the  young  man,  contrasting  with  the 
clustering  black  hair,  which,  artist-like, 
he  wore  long  and  flung  back  on  his  shoul- 
ders. "But  my  love!"  she  repeated, 
"  and  is  my  love  nothing  ?  Tou  once  told 
me  that,  were  you  possessed  of  that  love 
alone,  you  would  think  yourself  richer 
than  a  king,  and  envy  him  not  his  crown 
and  scepter !" 

"My  own  Olufina!"  tremulously  ex- 
cliumed  the  lover,  fondly  caressing  her, 
and  appearing  to  deem  that  a  sumcient 
reply.  Soon,  however,  he  resumed  by 
ejaculating  in  a  tone  of  bitter  triumph : 
"  Ay,  they  can  not  rob  me  of  your  love, 
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although  they  may  tear  you  from  my 
aims!  Death!  that  thought  is  distrac- 
tion to  me.  Your  father  curses  the  artist 
because  he  is  poor,  and  will  wed  you  to  a 
very  clod  of  the  eai*th,  to  sate  his  unhal- 
lowed lust  for  gold !" 

"  No,  Bertel !"  promptly  responded  the 
maiden ; ''  No  I"  exclaimed  she  vehement- 
ly, and  she  drew  up  her  head  in  womanly 
dignity,  whilst  her  bright  eyes  flashed 
in  the  mellow  gloaming ;  ^'  No  I  if  I  am 
dragged  to  the  altar  as  a  bride,  to  wed 
the  being  I  loathe,  that  hour  will  be  my 
last !  But  this,"  added  she,  more  calmly, 
"  will  never  be.  Heaven  will  interpose  or 
my  father  will  relent.'* 

"Never,  Oliifinal  I  have  studied  him 
only  too  well.  He  is  your  father,  dearest, 
and  fain  would  I  speak  of  him  with  re- 
spect and  honor;  out  too  surely  do  I 
know  that  his  threats  to  wed  you  to  that 
being,  whose  only  merit  is  that  he  is  very 
rich,  are  not  idle,  but  will  be  fulfilled 
sooner  or  later ;  unless,  as  you  say.  Pro- 
vidence interposes.  He  has  discovered 
our  love,  and,  when  last  I  met  him,  darkly 
did  he  threaten  me  if  I  dared  to  longer 
aspire  to  you.  Were  he  to  know  of  our 
stolen  interviews,  I  shudder  to  think  in 
what  excesses  his  rage  might  find  vent." 

"You  are  too  desponding,  Beilell 
From  me,  even,  you  might  learn  courage. 
I  have  a  woman's  £iith  in  the  future.  I 
have  the  fond,  proud  trust  of  a  woman  in 
the  ability  of  the  man  she  loves  to  achieve 
means  of  securing  the  happiness  of  them 
both.  With  your  gifts,  dear  Bertel,  what 
may  you  not  aspire  to— what  may  you  not 
peiform  ?  It  is  true  that  you  are  not  yet 
appreciated  as  you  merit ;  but  have  I  not 
read  of  great  painters  who  were  as  much 
neglected  at  the  outset  of  their  career, 
and  who  triumphantly  passed  through 
ordeals  as  trying  as  yours,  and  won  for 
themselves  honors,  wealth,  and  the  loftiest 
renown?  And  why  should  not  you? 
You  can — ^you  must — ^you  shall — ^you  will 
— ^for  my  sake  I" 

The  young  girl  touched,  with  a  wo- 
man's intuition,  the  right  cord,  in  thus 
passionately  appealing  to  the  innate  pride 
of  genius  which  she  knew  pervaded  her 
lover's  soul,  and  she  threw  in  her  heart 
and  hand  as  the  crowning  stimulant  and 
reward.  Bertel  Rovsing  felt  it  deeply, 
and  a  glow  of  proud  self-reliance  illumined 
his  lineament,  as,  with  flashing  eyes,  he 
cried: 

"  Ay,  Oliifina,  what  others  have  done  I 


can  do;  and,  with  Heaven*B  help,  so  I 
will  I  What  would  not  your  love  inspire  ? 
God  has  given  mo,  I  feel,  high  gifts,  and 
I  will  use  them  bravely.  But,  O  Olii- 
fina I  fame  may  yet  be  far  off  for  me — 
and  hard,  indeed,  do  I  find  it  to  climb 
even  the  first  step  of  the  mount.  That 
once  achieved,  the  rest  were  comparative- 
ly easy ;  but  you  know  not,  dearest,  what 
a  fearful  task  it  is  for  a  poor  unfriended 
artist  to  fight  his  way  into  notice.  I  may 
toil,"  continued  he,  gloomily,  "for  long, 
weary  years,  and  lust  when  my  heart  la 
sick  with  hopes  deferred,  my  spirit  bro- 
ken, my  brain  benumbed,  my  hand  para- 
lyzed, and  my  worn-out  frame  sinking 
into  a  premature  grave,  then  may  the 
guerdon  of  genius  be  accorded  me — when 
the  mold  smelleth  rankly  above  the  rose, 
and  all  relish  for  life  is  lost,  and  all  aspira- 
tions for  the  honors  and  gifts  men  can 
bestow  dead  and  passed  away  forever. 
And,  even  were  fame  already  mine,  unless 
wealth  gilded  it,  your  father  would  re- 
main inexorable  as  ever.  I  see  no  light 
through  the  cloud — not  a  glint.  Heaven 
help  and  support  me,  for  I  know  not  what 
to  say  nor  do  1" 

"  This  is  cruel,  Bertel,  foolish  and  cruel 
to  us  both,  but  to  me  especially !"  ex- 
claimed Oliifina  with  tears.  "  It  is  true 
that  men  call  my  father  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted, bnt  he  is  not  the  sordid,  unfeel- 
ing being  they  think — ^indeed  he  is  not ! 
I  see  him  in  his  better  moments — they 
never  do!  Oh!  had  my  poor  mother 
lived,  her  influence  with  him  was  all-po- 
tent, and  she  would  have  sacrificed  her- 
self for  the  happiness  of  her  child !  But 
it  is  wicked  to  repine — wicked  to  mistrust 
the  care  of  Providence.  I  know  not  how 
it  is,  but  I  have  a  strong  and  subtle  pre- 
sentiment that,  ere  many  days  are  over. 
Heaven  will  bring  about  something  which 
will  prove  a  crisis  to  our  fate." 

"A  fatal  one,  Oliifina?" 

"  Why,  Bertel,  will  you  persist  in  look- 
ing on  the  darkest  shade  of  every  thing 
connected  with  your — our — future  ?  Un- 
til lately  you  walked  ever  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  way ;  but  since  my  father  talked — 
perhaps  not  seriously,  after  all — of  wed- 
ding me  to  a  wealthy  suitor,  you  have  not 
been  the  same.  You  have  a  noble  heart, 
Bertel,  and  a  lofty  mind  and  brilliant 
talent — 'tis  Oliifina,  who  never  flatters, 
tells  you  this  —  but  one  thing  you 
lack !" 

"  And  that  is  V> 
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"Faith  !  You  lack  that  perfect  reliance 
on  the  iv^tchfal  care  and  interposition  of 
God's  gracious  providence,  which  alone 
-will  make  you  happy,  if  you  deserve  it. 
You  lack  the  first  essential  to  success  in 
your  career.  Have  faith,  and  already 
half  the  battle  is  won !  Have  faith,  and 
you  must  and  will  ultimately  stand  a  con- 
queror I'* 

*^  Sweet  enthusiast !  And  yet  there  is 
something  in  your  words,  Oliifina,  that 
thrills  me  more  than  your  idea  itself. 
Were  you  once  my  wife,  forever  mine 
own  wife,  to  hourly  pour  such  counsel  and 
encouragement  into  my  soul,  what  is 
there    that   I  might    not    attempt    and 

ferform — ^to  what  dizzy  eminence  might 
not    climb  ?       Ah  I  Oliifina  ?     wert 
thou ^» 

"Hush  I  hark  I  what  is  that?"  hur- 
riedly  whispered  the  maiden.  "  O  Him- 
len  !  we  are  watched  —  tracked  —  dis- 
covered I" 

And  without  pausing  to  utter  one  word 
of  farewell,  or — what  was  worse — without 
staying  to  exchange  the  customary  part- 
ing kiss  (ah  1  lovers  only  know  how  pre- 
cious that  is !)  Oliifina  swiflly  fled  away, 
like  a  fawn  frightened  by  the  stealthy  ap- 
proach of  ruthless  hunters. 

Bertel  Rovsing  stood  a  moment,  unde- 
cided whether  or  not  to  pursue  her,  for 
he  himself  had  neither  heard  nor  seen 
any  cause  for  alarm,  and  was  therefore 
disposed  to  chide  her  for  yielding  to  a 
groundless  maidenly  panic,  by  fancying 
what  did  not  exist.  JBut  now  that  his 
senses  were  aroused,  he  speedily  had  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  that  his  mistress  pos- 
sessed keener,  or,  at  any  rate,  more  alert 
faculties  than  himself,  for  he  distinctly 
heard  heavy  footsteps  crashing  among  the 
debris  of  the  dale,  and  hoarse  voices  in 
earnest  conversation.  He  comprehended 
the  speakers  were  approaching  him, 
and  he  instantly  slipped  into  a  thick 
covert,  and  with  palpitating  heart,  await- 
ed the  result.  « 

More  and  more  near  and  distinct 
sounded  the  voices,  and  Bertel,  noise- 
lessly thrusting  aside  the  foliage,  looked 
forth  on  a  rugged  pathway  which  skirted 
the  clump  of  trees,  and  beheld  two  men 
slowly  advancing — and  bulky  figures  they 
appeared  in  the  glimmering  moonshine. 
By  and  by  he  could  distingmsh  their  con- 
versation. 

"  By  the  Keel  of  Balder  I"  growled  one 
speaker,  in  a  deep  base  voice,  ^  the  more 


I  think  of  the  matter,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  story  thou  tellest  is  no 
more  real  than  the  existence  of  Ole 
Lukoie  I*  It  is  a  lying  invention — a  trap 
for  the  nnwaiy  for  aught  I  know !" 

"  Don't  be  such  an  obstinate  pig-headed 
unbeliever,  Mads  Neilsen  I"  exclaimed 
his  companion ;  "  I  tell  thee,  man,  that  I, 
myself,  heard  Burgomaster  Puglfahrt 
read  it  aloud  from  the  Kjobenhavn 
(Copenhagen)  Foedrelandet,  and  I  beg- 
ged to  see  the  paper  and  read  it  with  my 
own  eyes." 

"  That  I  can  easily  believe,  but  it  docs 
not  follow  that  I  should  also  believe  the 
yam  itself^"  doggedly  retorted  the  incre- 
dulous Mads,  (^tthew.) 

"  Why  not — why  shouldst  thou  doubt 
it.  Mads  ?" 

"Oh!  I  know  much  better  than  to 
credit  all  they  put  in  print  nowadays. 
Many  a  thumping  lie  have  I  read  in  the 
papers.  That  Foedrelandet  tells  as  many 
lies  in  a  twelvemonth  as  would  sink  a 
jolly-boat !" 

"Ay,"  sadly  replied  his  companion, 
sighing  deeply,  and  shaking  his  head  ^vith 
an  air  of  melancholy  conviction,  "  but  this 
is  no  lie,  depend  upon  it.  Do  you  think 
that  Fcodrelandet  would  dare  to  circum- 
stantially report  that  a  king's  ship  has 
been  blown  up,  if  it  was  not  true  ?  No, 
it  is  only  too  certain  that  Captain  Vonved 
was  betrayed  by  some  traitor  of  his  crew 
— ^the  curse  of  Thor  light  upon  the  villain, 
say  I !  and  that  he  was  aboard  the  Falk 
when  she  exploded  off  Bornholm  this  day 
week,  and  every  soul  on  board  peiished 
but  one  man." 

"  It  can  not  be  I  I  will  not  believe  i* 
possible!"  energetically  protested  Mads 
N"eilsen.  **  Lars  Vonved's  crew  were  all 
true  as  steel — ^they  loved  him  and  they 
feared  him — ^they  would  not  and  they  dare 
not  betray  him !" 

"  Ay,  Mads ;  but  there  is  a  black  sheep 
in  every  flock — ^a  Judas  in  every  company 
and  crew." 

"Hark  ye,  Hans  Petersen!"  hoarsely 
cried  Mads,  "my  own  brother,  as  you 
know,  is  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Skildpadde, 
and  if  he  has  betrayed  Lars  Vonved,  I 
swear,"  and  here  he  uttered  a  fearful  oath, 
"  that  I  will  drive  this  dagger  up  to  the 
hilt  through  his  traitor's  heart !  Ay,  by 
the  God  who  made  me,  I  will  slay  my 

*  Ole  Lukoie  is  a  sort  of  miscbieToas  imp  or 
fairy  of  immeDse  reaown  in  Denmark. 
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mother's  own  son  whenerer  and  wherever 
I  meet  him,  if  he  is  the  man !" 

*^  Mads,  min  yen,"  said  Hans  Petersen 
in  a  conciliatory  tone,  *'  I  would  stake  my 
own  life  that  be  the  traitor  who  he  may, 
he  is  not  thy  brother." 

"Be  he  who  he  may,  brother  or  no 
brother,"  sullenly  muttered  the  excited 
Mads,  replacing  a  long  glittering  dagger 
he  had  withdrawn  from  his  bosom,  "  I 
swear  to  wet  my  blade  in  the  traitor's 
best  heart's  blood  if  oyer  I  come  athwart 
him!" 

By  this  time  the  two  speakers  had  ar- 
riyed  exactly  opposite  the  hiding-place  of 
Bertel  Roysing,  and  there  they  stopped 
within  a  few  yards'  distance,  whilst  Hans 
Petersen  relighted  his  pipe.  Bertel  now 
perceiyed  that  they  were  two  sturdy  fel- 
lows, whom,  by  their  attire,  he  knew  to 
be  either  fishermen,  or  sailors,  or  smug- 
glers, and,  by  their  discourse,  liegemen  to 
the  outlaw  Lars  Vonyed,  whose  renown 
was  familiar  to  Bertel  as  to  all  other  true 
Danes.  Hans  Petersen  bore,  on  his  shoul- 
der a  pair  of  oars,  and  Mads  Keilsen  car- 
ried in  his  left  hand  a  coil  of  rope  to 
which  a  grapnel  was  attached,  and  a  boat- 
hook  slanted  oyer  his  shoulder.  Bertel 
readily  conjectured  that  they  were  on 
their  way  to  a  boat  which  he  had  noticed 
moored  just  under  the  castle  walls  at 
the  extreme  point  of  the  little  promon- 
tory. 

When  Hans  Petersen's  short  pipe  was 
all  a-glow,  he  and  his  comrade  silently 
resumed  their  walk,  and  Bertel  watched 
their  figures  until  they  ascended  the  ridge 
of  rocks,  and  after  standing  broadly  re- 
vealed asainst  the  eastern  sky  as  they 
reached  the  summit,  they  disappeared  on 
the  seaward  side. 

Then  Bertel  came  cautiously  forth  from 
his  retreat,  and  thoughtfully  took  his  way 
towards  his  home  in  the  old  castle,  care- 
fidly  keeping  in  the  long  dark  shadow 
which  the  ruins  of  the  rock  on  which  they 
were  built  projected  down  the  dale,  lest, 
haply,  some  other  "  night-birds"  might  be 
abroad  and  see  him,  and  set  afloat  unde- 
sirable reports  as  to  the  cause  of  his  wan- 
dering at  untimely  hours. 

He  reached  his  vaulted  studio  unmo- 
lested and  unobserved,  and,  sooth  to  say, 
he  forgot  for  a  while  his  own  absorbing 
troubles  and  aspirations,  in  indulging  in 
romantic  speculations  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  celebrated  Baltic  Rover,  for  he  had 


long  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  popular 
stories  of  the  character  and  dee^  of  Lars 
Vonved. 


CHAPTSB     VI. 


WILHXLU  YIKTEBDALBV. 


Ok  the  day  following  his  broken  inters 
view  with  Oliifina,  related  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  the  painter  sat  moodily  in  his 
studio,  and  bitter  were  the  thoughts  that 
eddied  through  his  brain.  A  gentle  t:^) 
at  the  old  iron-studded  door  aroused  him, 
and  he  slowly  arose  to  open  it.  Two  rosy 
little  children  were  there,  and  they  imme- 
diately ran  past  him  into  the  studio. 
They  knew  him  well  —  loved  him  well  — 
for  Bertel  was  one  who  dearly  loved 
"  little  children." 

And  so,  Bertel  Rovsing  sat  down  with 
his  little  friends,  and  permitted  them  to 
amuse  themselves  with  his  curiosities,  and 
listened  to  their  innocent  prattle,  and 
gazed  at  their  happy  faces,  till  his  proud 
unhappy  heart  melted  within  him,  and 
burymg  hb  fiice  in  his  hands,  he  burst  into 
tears. 

He  wept ;  and  yet  there  was  a  fierce- 
ness in  his  weakness — a  burning  fire  in  his 
heart — a  dark  brooding  in  his  overwrouffht 
brain.  The  affrighted  children  left  hmi, 
but  he  stirred  not  from  his  position. 
Visions  of  the  past,  and  thoughts  of  the 
present,  flitted  confusedly  to  and  fro ;  and 
as  to  the  future  it  was  all  one  black  blank. 
He  saw  no  ray  of  light  beaconing  him 
onward  —  he  heard  no  whisperings  of 
hope. 

'^  O  God !"  ejaculated  he,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  fierce  despair,  ^^  why  hast  thou  given 
me  genius  ?  W  edded  to  poverty,  it  is  the 
curse  of  curses  I  Oh !  would  that  I  had 
been  created  a  being  with  no  more  intel- 
lect than  suffices  to  earn  daily  bread  by 
daily  sweat  of  brow  I  I  should  have  been 
happy  then  I  and  what  matters  it  if  snoh 
happiness  is  but  a  step  highear  than  the 
state  of  the  brutes  that  perish  ?  Better 
be  senseless  as  a  clod  than  exist  in  a  state 
like  mine.  The  madman  who  &ncies  his 
straw  couch  the  throne  of  an  emperor, 
enjoys  a  species  of  bliss  which  I  can  envy ; 
the  idiot,  even,  who  basks  him  in  the  glare 
of  the  noon  day  sun,  knows  no  pangs  when 
hunger  is  satisfied.  Is  it  not  better  to  be 
devoid  of  intellect,  than  to  possess  it  as  a 
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source  of  perpetual  torture  ?  Support 
me !  relieve  me !  O  my  Grod !  or  let  me 
die  and  be  at  rest  I"  { 

He  started  up  and  paced  his  studio.  | 
The  beautiful  creations  of  his  genius  lying  [ 
around  seemed  to  him  so  many  mockeries 
of  his  miseiy.  One  exquisite  little  domes- 
tic scene,  which  he  had  recently  painted, 
especially  enhanced  his  anguish.  It  re- 
presented a  young  couple  listening  to  the 
pi-attle  of  their  children.  He  gazed  sav- 
agely at  this  offspring  of  his  own  vivid 
imagination,  and  raising  his  clenched  fist, 
drove  it  through  the  eloquent  canvas. 

"  Children !"  cried  he,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  "  wife — children !  No  wife  for  me 
— ^no  children  to  clasp  my  knees  and  look 
up  in  my  face,  and  call  me  *  father !' "  and 
he  burst  into  an  unnatural  sobbing  laugh. 

That  night  the  painter  opened  the  win- 
dow of  his  studio,  and  loolced  forth  with 
a  haggard  smile  on  his  feverish  lips.  A 
glorious  balmy  night  it  was.  Overhead 
was  an  unfathomable  azure  firmament, 
overcanopying  sea  and  land,  profusely 
sprinkled  with  stars  of  all  magnitudes,  and 
high  in  their  midst,  in  her  own  peculiar 
circle — a  broad  belt  of  clear  light  in  which 
no  star  trespassed  —  shone  the  beauteous 
full  queenly  moon,  which  happening  to  be 
then  in  the  center  of  the  system,  was 
literally  its  crowning  diadem.  All  things 
below — the  works  of  the  Creator  and  of 
the  created  —  were  alike  bathed  in  her 
liquid  silvery  beams. 

The  painter  gazed  at  the  sleeping  hori- 
zon, and  then  his  eye  slowly  lowered  until 
it  rested  on  the  sea  close  below  the  cas- 
tle's base.  The  water  was  so  bright,  so 
placid,  so  pure.  And  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  and  the  white  fleecy  cloudlets,  and 
even  the  figure  of  the  young  man  himself, 
as  he  stretched  forward  to  gaze,  were  all 
reflected  on  the  smooth  surface  so  dis- 
tinctly, and  flickering  with  the  tiny  ripples 
so  charmingly. 

"  Ah  !"  groaned  the  painter,  "  the 
waters  are  calm  as  death,  and  were  I  be- 
neath them  I  should  not  feel  this  burning 
heart  and  throbbing  brain,  but  should 
sleep  as  I  once  did  on  my  mother^s  bosom 
— sleep,  perchance,  never  more  to  waken !" 

And  the  longer  he  looked,  the  deeper 
grew  his  desire  for  oblivion.  Where  was 
his  good  angel  then  ? 

By  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  de- 
grees, a  bluish  haze  arose  from  the  sea, 
and,  rising  upwards,  spread  over  the  azure 
firmament  until  the  stars  shone  as  through 


a  vail.  Thicker  grew  the  haze,  obscniing 
the  moon  so  that  even  her  powerful  beams 
could  not  pierce  what  was  almost  a  fog. 
In  a  brief  space  of  time,  however,  a  cur- 
rent of  air  set  in  from  the  sea,  the  surf 
began  to  beat  with  a  dull  boom  against 
the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  fog  lightened 
to  a  mere  haze  again,  and  this  haze,  in 
turn,  was  rapidly  dissipated  by  the  in- 
creasing force  of  an  easterly  wind,  which 
came  rushing  across  the  Baltic,  and 
gathered  strength  and  fierceness  every 
league  of  its  course.  And  now  huge  dark 
clouds,  in  shape  jagged  and  fantastic  as 
the  rocks  which  bound  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, arose  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, like  war-steeds  gathering  to  the 
battle-fleld,  and  then  they  were  tossed, 
and  whirled,  and  eddied,  and  hurled  to- 
and-fro  by  the  reckless  blast. 

Anon  the  clouds  were  no  longer  sepa- 
rately distinguishable,  but  were  fused  into 
one  black  canopy,  and  distant  thunder 
muttered  and  rumbled,  and  broad  flicker- 
ing flashes  of  lightning  uplit  the  eastern 
hoiizon.  The  sea,  driven  in  long  foaming 
surges  towards  the  lee-shore,  leaped  ever 
and  anon  with  a  prolonged  hollow  roar  on 
the  shingly  beacn,  ana  broke  with  fury 
against  the  rocky  promontory.  The  sear 
birds  flew  wildly  landward,  some  uttering 
hoarse  screams,  other  shrill  cries,  almost 
like  human  beings  in  distress ;  and  a  great 
homed  owl  which  had  long  tenanted  the 
the  ivy-shrouded  mips,  roused  by  the 
furious  elemental  warfare  and  uproar, 
whooped  and  shrieked  frightfully  from 
its  hole  just  above  the  oriel  window,  and 
was  answered  by  the  harsh  and  dismal 
croaking  of  a  pair  of  ancient  ravens,  its 
near  neighbors. 

All  this  time  the  painter  had  stood  at 
the  window,  his  arms  folded  beneath  his 
breast  and  resting  on  the  lintel,  whilst  he 
stretched  forth  and  watched  the  rapid 
gathering  of  the  portentous  storm  with  a 
species  of  fierce  joy,  for  it  harmonized 
with  the  black  tempest  raging  in  his  own 
breast ;  and  the  fierce  storm-wind  howled, 
the  an^ry  sea  roared,  the  thunder  rever- 
berated, the  lightning  flashed,  the  sea- 
gulls screamed,  the  owl  hooted,  the  ravens 
croaked,  and  the  salt- spray,  mingled  with 
rain,  dashed  against  the  hoary  walls  of  the 
castle,  and  flung  sharp  icy  drops  in  drench- 
ing showers  on  his  bare  head.  Amid  all 
this  horrible  discord  and  din,  he  laughed 
loudly  and  desperately,  and  shook  his 
clenched  fist  out  in  the  black  midnight 
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air,  as  though  defiant  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  elements. 

^'  Ha!  ha!  ha !''  shouted  he  in  his  mad 
excitement,  '^  is  this  the  eve  of  the 
Witches'  Sabbath?  Are  they  flocking 
hitherward  to  hold  their  unhallowed 
revels  ?  The  spirit  of  storm  has  awak- 
ened from  slumber,  and  unchained  the 
fell  ministers  of  his  wrath.  I  laugh  —  I 
rejoice  —  I  fear  naught  and  care  naught. 
Let  the  sea  swell  and  rage,  and  dash  great 
ships  to  fragments  against  rock  and  land 
— let  the  foi-ked  lightning  rive  and  shatter 
proud  towers  and  spires  —  let  the  pitiless 
hurricanes  and  seething  floods  blast  the 
hopes  of  the  husbandman — ^let  the  incar- 
nate destroyer  ride  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  and  career  red-handed  over  sea  and 
land — ^for  what  care  I  ?  What  is  it  all  to 
me  ?  / 

"  Ay,  ye  elemental  ministers — ^ye  blind 
instruments  of  vengeance  I  strike  here  I 
wreak  your  wrath  here,  even  here  I  Smite 
and  spare  not !  Smite  this  hoary  den  of 
dead  and  forgotten  tyrants — shatter  its 
crumbling  blood-cemented  masonry — ^rend 
it  from  its  ivied  turrets  to  its  foundations 
deep  in  the  living  rock — ^hurl  it  sheer  into 
the  foamiog  sea — ^grip  it,  uproot  it,  crush 
it,  scatter  it,  until  there  is  not  one  stone 
lefl  upon  another  I  Ha  I  ha  1  ha  !'*  and  he 
emitted  a  hideous,  almost  a  maniac  laugh. 
"  Howl,  ye  invisible  winds  I  flash,  O  sub- 
tle lightning !  growl,  roar,  crash,  O  hun- 
gry sea !  Ye  may  frighten  the  prosperous, 
the  rich,  the  good,  the  happy — those  who 
have  homes,  households,  families — ^but  ye 
have  no  terrors  for  such  as  me  I" 

The  unhappy  young  man  dashed  aside 
his  long  dark  hair,  which  wind,  and  rain, 
and  sea-spray,  had  matted  over  his  pallid 
face,  and  he  glared  forth  as  though  striv- 
ing to  pierce  the  very  heart  of  the  tem- 
pest. He  was  wrought  up  to  that  pitch 
of  despair  and  excitement,  that  for  the 
moment  reason  herself  might  be  said  to 
totter  on  her  shaken  throne. 

"  What  am  //"  shrieked  he.  "  What 
has  my  life  been  that  I  should  cling  to  it, 
or  value  it,  or  strive  to  preserve  it,  or  fear 
to  yield  it  at  the  first  summons  of  the 
Angel  of  Death  ?  From  my  very  child- 
hood my  lot  has  been  cruel  —  full  of 
anguish  and  misery.  Ah  I  well  do  I  re- 
member how  the  sun  of  my  young  life 
was  clouded  —  how  I  suffered  even  when 
a  pure  and  sinless  child !  What  inexpia- 
ble Clime  had  my  father,  or  my  father's 
fiither,  committed,  that  his  sin  should  be 


visited  thus  on  his  child,  or  child's  child  ? 
From  youth  upwards  I  have  had  no  family 

—  no  home — no  father,  mother,  sister, 
brother  I  My  life  is  an  enigma — ^my  his- 
tory is  an  impenetrable  mystery  even  unto 
myself — dark  is  all  the  past,  yet  darker 
the  dread  future.  I  only  know  how  I 
have  struggled — howl  have  striven  and 
suffered.  I  will  strive  no  longer.  There 
is  a  fearful  and  inexplicable,  ay,  and  it 
seems  an  inexpiable,  unappeasable  curse 
upon  me.  Let  my  dread  Destiny  be  ful- 
filled— ^I  bow  and  yield  to  it,  now  and  for 
evermore  I" 

He  tossed  both  arms  wildly  upwards, 
as  though  beckoning  the  invisible  minis- 
ters of  vengeance  to  complete  their  task 
by  his  annihilation. 

His  terrible  emotion  had  reached  its 
acme,  and  neither  brain  nor  body  could 
sustain  more.  A  sudden  and  complete 
reaction  ensued,  and  uttering  a  faint,  bub- 
bling cry,  he  slowly  fell  backward  from 
the  rattling  open  casement,  and  sank  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor.  For  some  minutes  he 
remained  half-insensible,  and  then  with  a 
great  effort,  he  slowly  and  painfully  arose 
to  his  feet,  secured  the  window,  and  grop- 
ing to  his  humble  pallet,  he  cast  himself 
on  it  with  a  lamentable  ejaculation. 

For  hours  he  remained  in  a  state  of 
semi-stupor,  sullenly  listening  to  the  wild 
bowlings  of  the  tempest,  which  smote  the 
crazy  old  castle  until  ever  and  anon  it 
rocked  to-and-fro,  like  a  ship  at  sea,  and 
threatened  to  bodily  topple  over,  even  as 
Bertel  had  so  madly  invoked.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  he  uttered  heart-rending 
moans  and  cries,  and  in  the  depth  of  his 
agony  and  self-abasement,  passionately  ap- 
pealed unto  his  Maker  for  mercy  and  aid. 
At  length  physical  prostration  and  ex- 
haustion triumphed,  and  he  sank  into  a 
profound  dreamless  sleep. 

Long  had  he  been  thus  happily  insensi- 
ble to  his  woes  and  sorrows,  when  by  de- 
grees he  became  partially  awake,  and 
turned  over,  and  tossed  his  limbs  with  a 
feverish  action  which  abundantly  evi- 
denced the  disordered  state  of  his  mind 
and  bodv. 

Hark !  was  that  a  real  sound  —  a  real 
voice?  or  did  ho  only  hear  them  in  a 
half-waking  dream  ?  He  straggled  — 
struck  his  head  sharply  against  the  old 
carved  wainscoting  at  the  head  of  his  bed 

—  and  with  a  start  and  a  long  painful 
shiver,  at  length  he  was  fairly  awake. 

Bertel  Rovsing  now  sat  up  in  a  bewil- 
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dered  mirpriflo  at  finding  himself  fully 
dressed ;  and  glancing  at  his  breast  and 
sbonldersybe  perceived  they  were  yet  stiff 
and  damp  from  exposure  to  the  tempest. 
He  quicKly  recollected  all  that  had  hap- 
pened —  all  his  mad  agony  —  and  he 
groaned  to  think  that  he  had  only  awaked 
to  undergo  another  day  of  anguish  and 
misery,  for  of  late  he  was  wont  to  go  to 
his  hied  and  pray  that  morning  would 
quickly  dawn,  and  when  morning  came, 
he  prayed  for  night.  One  hasty  glance 
at  the  oriel-window  informed  him  that  the 
tempest  was  past  and  gone,  like  a  tale 
that  is  told,  and  that  the  morning  was 
cloudless  and  serene.  A  vivid  stream  of 
sunshine  entered  obliquely,  and  illuminat- 
ed the  huge  face  of  a  quaint  old  German 
clock  fixed  ag^nst  the  opposite  wall. 
Bertel  saw  that  it  was  on  the  stroke  of 
ten. 

^^£r  den  saa  mange  1*'  (Is  it  so  late  ?) 
muttered  he. 

And  then,  with  a  bitter,  ironical  smile, 
he  added : 

^  How  thankful  I  ought  to  be  for  hav- 
ing passed  so  many  hours  in  blessed  obliv- 
ion 1  Ha  1  I  would  that  a  tempest  raged 
every  night,  and  then  I  should  be  spared 
many — ^ah  I  how  many — ^hours  of  wakeful 
agony !  Why,  oh  I  why,  is  not  the  fabled 
Ti^ater  of  Lethe  a  blissful  reality  ?  Ah !  if 
it  only  flowed  on  this  island  of  Funen,  I 
know  one  poor  weary  heart-broken  pil- 
grim who  would  crawl  on  hands  and 
knees,  if  needful,  to  quaff  deep  insatiate 
d  raugh ts  of  its  blessed  waters  1  Oblivion  I 
ah!  yes,  oblivion  would  be  bliss  unto 
a  wretch  like  me,  whose  life  is  a  tor- 
ment." 

As  he  uttered  this,  he  once  more  broke 
out  in  a  wild  mocking  laugh,  and  then 
sank  listlessly  back  on  his  couch. 

At  this  moment  the  old  iron-bound 
door  of  the  outer  room  echoed  divers  im- 
patient kicks  and  thumps,  applied  to  its 
exterior. 

**  Ha  I"  cried  Bertel  Rovsing,  raising 
his  head  in  languid  surprise,  ^'  I  did  not 
altogether  dream,  then?  Some  body  is 
.at  the  door  ?  Who  can  it  be  ?  What  do 
they  want  with  the  poor  recluse  ?" 

He  was  not  long  left  in  suspense,  for 
the  kicking  and  thumping  suddenly 
ceased,  and  a  clear  shnll  young  voice 
(evidently  proceeding  from  lips  closely 
applied  to  the  huge  key-hole)  distinctly 

J>rDJected  these  imperative  words  into  the 
leart  of  the  vaulted  room : 
VOL.  L.— NO.  1 


^'Luk  DOren  op!  Herr  Rovsing,  luk 
Doren  op  1"  (Open  the  door  Mr.  Rov- 
sing, open  the  door.) 

«  Why,  His  little  Wilhehn  Vinterdalen," 
muttered  the  painter  to  himself  at  once 
recognizing  the  familiar  voice. 

Then  he  cried  aloud : 

^  Vent  lidt,  min  lille  Yen !  Jeg  staaer 
strax  op !"  (Wait  a  while,  my  little  friend, 
I  am  going  to  get  up  directly.) 

"Det  or  mulight!"  (That  may  be,) 
screamed  the  unseen  visitor,  *'med  de 
har  sovet  far  Isenge!  Klokken  er  ti!'' 
(but  vou  have  slept  too  long.  Tis  ten 
o'clock.) 

Bertel  Rovsing,  at  these  words,  over* 
came  his  inertia,  and  at  one  vigorous 
bound  sprang  off  the  bed  on  to  his  feet. 

"  Venlv,"  muttered  he,  with  a  cynical 
laugh,  ^^  the  child  speaks  well,  and  I  richly 
deserve  his  innocent  reproach.  Babes 
and  sucklings  are  wise.'^ 

He  went  to  the  door,  and  with  some 
exertion  of  strength,  withdrew  its  heavy 
rusted  bolts. 

Lo!  at  the  threshold  stood  a  sturdy, 
beautiful,  rosy-cheeked,  bright-looking, 
bold-eyed,  well-dressed  boy,  of  some  four, 
or  at  most  five,  years,  pantins  with  his 
exertions  to  rouse  the  sleepy  fainter  of 
Svendborg  Castle.  At  his  feet  was  a 
good-sizea  basket,  covered  with  a  snow- 
white  napkin,  and  without  saying  a  word, 
he  gave  an  arch  look  at  Bertel,  and  snatch- 
ing up  his  basket,  ran  with  it  into  the 
studio. 

The  painter  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
followed  him. 

Setting  down  the  basket,  the  child 
smiled  at  Bertel,  and  without  the  slightest 
embarrassment,  doffed  his  velvet  hat,  de- 
corated with  two  long  feathers  from  the 
wings  of  a  sea-eagle,  and  made  a  graceful 
little  bow,  like  a  well-bred  gentleman^s 
son,  saying : 

"  God  Morgen,  HeiT  Rovsing  I" 

"  God  Morgen,"  (Good  morning,) 
"Wilhelm  Vinterdalen !"  responded  uie 
])ainter,  laying  his  hand  with  a  kind,  even 
fond,  expression,  on  the  child's  head. 

A  brief  pause ;  and  then : 

"  That  is  a  large  basket.  You  did  not 
carry  it  here  yourself?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  Herr  Rovsing,  I  did." 

"What!  all  the  way  from  your  mo- 
ther's house  ?"  and  he  stooped  and  pass- 
ing his  forefinger  underneath  the  handle, 
uplifled  it,  as  though  to  judge  of  its 
weight. 
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"  Tes,  all  the  way  I**  repeated  Wilhelm, 
proudly. 

^'  All !  what  a  strong  little  fellow  you 
must  be  f "  said  the  painter,  gazing  ad- 
miringly, and  with  the  critical  eye  of  an 
artist,  at  the  child,  who  indeed  looked  an 
infant  Hercules,  being  not  only  finely  pro- 
portioned, but  gifted  with  a  body  and 
limbs  wondeiiully  developed  for  his  age. 

"  What  a  noble  boy !"  murmured  the 
poor  painter  to  himself,  as  he  caressed 
Wilhelm's  flaxen  head,  (around  which  the 
golden  beams  of  the  morning  sun  shed  an 
halo,)  and  gazed  fixedly  at  his  clear  spark- 
ling blue  eyes  and  intelligent  countenance, 
all  a-fiush  with  health  and  innocent  joy. 

"  You  don't  know  what  is  in  the  bas- 
ket ?"  interrogated  the  child,  archly  nod- 
ding his  head  as  he  slowly  uttered  each 
word  with  a  clear  ringing  intonation. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  do  not." 

"  Can't  guess  ?" 

"  No,  dear  Wilhclm," 

"  Ah  I  'tis  for  you,  though." 

"  Indeed  !    For  me  ?" 

'^  Yes  I  all  for  you.  My  mother  sends 
it." 

"Good  mother!  dear  kind  friend  I" 
ejaculated  the  psdnter,  in  a  smothered 
voice. 

"  See,  Herr  Rovsinff !  look  here  I"  and 
Wilhelm  drew  away  the  napkin,  and  dis- 
played the  contents  of  the  basket,  a  glow- 
mg  pile  of  ripe,  luscious  fruits — ^peaches, 
grapes,  nectarines,  early  summer  apples 
and  pears,  and  a  china  basinful  of  the 
small  yet  peculiarly  delicious  indigenous 
Danish  strawberries. 

**  Mother  and  I  gathered  them  all  for 
you  this  morning !  J  climbed  the  vine 
and  plucked  these!"  and  he  pointed  to 
some  magnificent  clusters  of  hot-house 
grapes. 

**  And  you  were  pleased  to  bring  them 
to  me  ?" 

The  painter  drew  his  breath  very  hard, 
and  grew  deadly  pale  as  he  asked  the 
question. 

"Oh!  yes,  dear  Herr  Rovsing!"  an- 
swered tne  ingenuous  boy,  "for  I  love 
you  very  much  1" 

A  gasp— a  gargle — a  short  quick  cry — 
an  unintelligible  ejaculation — burst  from 
•the  quivering  white  lips  of  Bertel  Rov- 
sing; and  he  snatched  the  child  to  his 
breast,  and  passionately  kissed  him. 

"God  in  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dar- 
ling!" was  all  he  could  exclaim,  in  a 
l>roken  voice. 


The  ohild  seemed  sarprised,  yet  not 
afraid,  at  this  uncontrollable  burst  of 
emotion,  but  he  was  much  too  young  to 
comprehend  it. 

"  And  you  are  to  come  back  with  me, 
and  to  stay  all  day  I"  sidd  Wilhelm,  when 
the  painter  released  him  from  the  close 
embrace,  and  set  him  on  the  floor. 

"To  your  mother's?" 

"  Yes,  Herr  Rovsing — read  that  !'* 

The  child  drew  a  note  from  his  bosom 
and  gave  it  to  the  painter,  who  with  a 
trembling  hand  opened  it,  and  read  as 
follows : 

"  Dear  Herr  Rovsing ! 

"  My  little  boy  will  bring  you  this,  and 
also  a  basket  of  our  fruits,  wnich  he  and  I 
have  gathered,  with  much  pleasure,  this 
morning  for  you.    And  I  shall  be  very 

flad  if  yon  will  accompany  him  home,  for 
have  received  intelligence  that  his  father 
will  shortly  arrive  from  a  foreign  voyage, 
but,  alas !  only  to  stay  a  very  short  time 
with  us ;  and  I  wish  very  much  to  have  a 
miniature  of  our  little  Wilhelm,  for  my 
dear  husband  to  take  away  with  him,  as  I 
know  it  will  gratify  him  exceedingly. 

"  Your  friend, 

"  AMiLLIA  ViNTERDALEW." 

Tears  gushed  into  the  painter's  eyes,  as 
he  read  uiis,  and  his  haggard  countenance 
betrayed  the  strong  emotions  of  his  soul. 

"  Go,  and  play  in  the  studio,  my  dear 
Wilhelm!"  said  he,  struggling  hard  to 
speak  articulately.  "  I  will  get  ready  to 
go  home  with  you." 

The  child  bounded  with  a  merry  laugh 
to  gaze  at  the  familiar  pictures,  whilst  the 
painter  hurriedly  took  up  the  basket  and 
passed  into  a  small  private  closet. 

The  instant  he  was  alone,  he  cast  him* 
self  on  his  knees  and  burst  into  tears. 

"O  my  God!"  sobbed  he,  "pardon 
me  my  vile  ingratitude — ^my  awful  wick- 
edness !  Last  night  I  felt  so  miserable, 
so  utterly  friendless,  forsaken,  and  hope- 
less— so  filled  with  despair  that  I  was  al- 
most tempted  to  rush  unbidden  into  thy 
presence !  Forgive  me,  dear  and  gracious 
God !" 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  tremulous 
hands  and  rocked  to  and  fro,  uttering  a 
monotonous  wail.  By  degrees  the  flood- 
tide  of  his  emotion  subsided,  and  although 
he  still  wept,  and  sobbed,  and  wailed,  he 
was  enabled  to  subdue  his  mental  anguish 
and  to  recover  his  composure. 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  as  he  arose  from  his 
knees,  "  how  deeply  is  ingratitude  to  God 
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and  to  my  fellow-beings  engrafted  in  this 
wretched  heart  of  mine!  See  how  God 
provides  relief  for  me  in  my  uttermost 
need.  "  Sorrow  and  weeping  may  endure 
for  a  nipfht,  but  joy  cometh  m  the  morn- 
ing.'* The  noble  mother  of  this  child  is  a 
friend  indeed.  She  sympathizes  with  me 
— ^she  understands  me — she  is  ever  bene- 
fiting me  in  a  way  that  even  my  proud 
sensitive  heart  can  not  resist.  Ood  bless 
her!  Ay,  God  bless  her  and  hers  now 
and  for  evermore  !'• 

In  a  short  time  the  painter  came  forth 
from  the  closet,  prepared  to  accompany 
his  little  friend  home.  The  throbbings  of 
liis  proud  unhappy  heart  were  now  tem- 
porarily stilled — ^his  mind  was  more  at 
ease  and  resigned — a  grateful  calm  had 
come  over  his  soul. 

Hearing  a  strange  noise  in  his  studio, 
the  door  of  which  was  closed,  he  hastily 
])ashed  ii  open,  being  apprehensive  that 
the  child  mk^ht  be  doing  injury  to  his 
paintings.  He  stmpped  on  the  threshold, 
however,  arrested  by  a  singular  spectacle. 
Wilhelm  had  made  a  selection  from  the 
old  armor  and  weapons  scattered  about 
the  studio,  and  had  clapt  a  helmet  on  his 
head,  suspended  a  pair  of  huge  old  holster 
pistols  to  his  waist,  and  held  a  long  Italian 
rapier  in  his  hand.  Thus  armed,  he  was 
marching  at  full  stride  up  and  down  the 
room,  talking  and  shouting,  and  making 
furious  lunges  at  imaginary  foes. 

"  What  I"  exclaimed  the  amused  spec- 
tator, smiling  at  the  boy's  warlike  humor; 
"  is  my  little  Wilhelm  playing  the  soldier 
— ^fancying  himself  den  tappre  Landsol- 
dat?"  (the  brave  soldier-lad.) 

"No!**  promptly  answered  Wilhelm, 
flourishing  the  rapier  with  surprising  ease 
and  dexterity. 

"Not  a  soldier?  Who  are  you  like 
then,  now  that  you  wear  a  helmet  and 
sword  and  pistols  ?'* 

"Like  a  sea-rover  —  a  corsair!"  re- 
sponded the  child,  standing  still  a  mo- 
ment to  push  back  the  heavy  bronze  hel- 
met, which  had  Mien  down  over  his  eyes. 

"A  corsidr!  what  a  fancy!  Would 
you  not  rather  be  a  soldier  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no  I"  pettishly  cried  the  boy, 
"  I  will  not  be  a  soldier  1  I  will  be  a 
rover,  like  Captain  Vonved  1" 

Bertel  Rovsing  was  much  surprised  at 
tliis  speech,  albeit  it  was  uttered  by  a 
mere  child. 

"Who  told  you  about  Caption  Von- 
ved ?"  questioned  he. 


"  Mads  Neilsen  !^  was  the  unhesitating 
reply. 

"Mads  Neilsen !"  repeated  the  painter 
to  himself,  "  surely  I  have  heard  the  name 
lately,  in  actual  connection  with  that  same 
Lars  Vonved."  And  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion enabled  him  to  remember  that  one 
of  the  two  men  whose  conversation  he 
had  overheard  in  the  ravine,  when  he  and 
Oliifina  held  their  last  interrupted  tryst, 
was  addressed  by  his  companion  as  Mads 
Neilsen,  and  said  quite  enough  to  prove 
himself  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted  mend, 
if  not  follower,  of  the  celebrated  rover, 
Vonved. 

"Wilhelm,  do  you  know  Mads  Neil- 
sen ?" 

"  Oh !  yes ;  I  know  him." 

"  And  he  has  talked  to  you  about  Cap- 
tain Vonved  ?" 

"Yes;  and  he  sometimes  gives  me  a 
ride  in  his  boat,  and  he  brings  us  fish — oh ! 
such  beautiful  fish !" 

"  Ah  I  then  he  is  a  fisherman  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  he  lives  on  the  island." 

"  The  island  ?   What  island,  Wilhelm?" 

"  One  there,"  and  the  child  pointed  to- 
wards the  entrance  to  Svendborg  Bay. 

"But  there  are  two  islands  there— 
Thoro  and  Taasinge — do  you  know  which 
he  lives  upon  ?" 

"  No ;  but  he  lives  in  a  little  wooden 
house  close  to  the  sea.  I  have  been  in  it 
ever  so  many  times." 

"Indeed !  and  did  Madame  Vinterdalen 
— did  your  dear  mother  know  that  Mads 
Neilsen  took  you  across  the  water  to  his 
house  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  Herr  Rovsinff !" 

"And  does  Mads  Neiisen  sometimes 
call  at  your  house  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  came  yesterday." 

The  boy — ^not  yet  quite  five  years  of 
age — evinced  by  his  replies,  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  couched,  an  in- 
telligence very  far  beyond  his  years.  His 
body  and  mind  were  alike  marvelously 
precocious. 

Bertel  Rovsing's  curiosity  was  some- 
what excited,  for  he  now  felt  certain  that 
Mads  Neilsen,  who,  as  he  knew  positively, 
was  in  some  way  intimately  connected 
with  Lars  Vonved,  must  be  the  same  man 
who,  it  appeared,  had,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  own  admiration  of  the  redoubted 
rover,  actually  inspired  a  kindred  feeling 
in  the  breast  of  little  Wilhelm  Vinter- 
dalen. 

"Come,  Wilhelm,"  said  he,  after  a 
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thoughtful  paojse,  "  you  must  now  pnt  off 
your  helmet  and  lay  down  your  sword, 
for  it  is  time  to  go." 

The  boy  complied  with  evident  reluc- 
tance, and  divested  himself  of  helmet  and 
pistols  with  exceeding  deliberation.  He 
still  held  the  rapier  clutched  in  both 
hands,  when,  suddenly  looking  the  painter 
full  in  the  face,  he  ^ave  a  fierce  stamp  with 
his  right  foot,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud, 
ishrill  tone,  expressive  of  firm  determina- 
tion: 

"  Herr  Bovsing,  when  I  grow  to  be  a 
man  I  toiU  be  a  rover  like  Captain  Von* 
ved  ?» 

The  painter  gazed  in  astonishment  at 
the  animated  features,  proud  attitude,  and 
energetic  gestures  of  the  child. 

"My  dear  Wilhelra,"  said  he,  very 
gravely,  "  do  not  talk  in  that  manner. 
Yon  are  a  little  boy,  and  can  not  under- 
stand what  you  are  saying ;  but  it  never- 
theless pains  me  to  hear  you.  K I  thought 
you  would  ever  be  likely  to  become  a 
corsair,  I  would  pray  unto  God  to  take 
you  to  himself  now  you  are  an  innocent 
child.  Captain  Yonved  is  a  corsair,  and 
corsairs  are  wicked  desperate  men.  You 
would  not  wish  to  be  wicked  when  you 
are  a  man,  Wilhelm  ?" 

"No.  But  Captain  Vonved  is  not 
wicked.  He  is  a  great  gallant  noble- 
man !"  eagerly  cried  Wilhelm, 

"  Who  says  so  ? 

"  Mads  Neiken !"  I 


^^HaT'  muttered  the  painter  almost 
angrily,  "  I  shall  make  some  inquiry  about 
this  M!ads  Neilsen.  A  precious  scoundrel, 
to  impart  such  ideas  to  a  child !" 

He  gently  took  away  the  rapier  from 
the  boy,  smoothed  his  beautiiul  flaxen 
hair,  and  kissed  his  rosy  cheek. 

The  elegant  velvet  hat,  with  its  plume 
of  sea-eagle's  feathers,  was  then  substitut- 
ed for  the  rusty  old  hehnet,  and  Wilhelm 
snatching  up  the  empty  basket,  once 
more  burst  into  his  merry  child's  laugh 
and  ran  out  into  the  open  air. 

The  painter  followed  with  a  portfolio 
under  his  arm,  and  the  twain  wended 
their  way  towards  the  house  of  Madame 
Vinterdalen.  Little  Wilhelm  seemed  to 
have  already  forgotten  all  .about  corsairs 
and  Captain  Yonved  and  Mads  Neilsen, 
for  he  chattered  and  laughed  and  gam- 
boled in  the  fresh  crisp  breeze  and  gold- 
en sunshine. 

Bertel  Rovsing  listened  to  his  innocent 
prfittle,  and  jg;azed  at  him  with  a  mingled 
look  of  admn-ation  and  affection. 

"  What  a  noble,  what  a  glorious  little 
fellow  I"  ejaculated  he.  "  Ah  I  to  be  the 
father  of  such  a  boy — what  joy,  what 
pride,  what  happiness !'' 

He  sighed  deeply,  and  unbidden  tears 
blinded  his  vision. 

Had  Oliifina  heard  his  words  and  wit- 
nessed his  emotion,  would  not  her  heart 
have  leapt  in  subtle  sympathy  ? 
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Tax  Cotton  Tbadk. — A  short  time  ago,  Lord 
Brougham,  In  rising  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  move 
for  returns  relating  to  the  importation  of  cotton^ 
stated  that  since  the  repeal  of  the  duty  upon  cotton 
there  had  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  import- 
ation of  cotton,  from  63,000,000  lbs.  to  1024,000,000 
lbs.  an  increase  of  16  fold.  This  is  far  from  being 
the  cose.  In  1844,  the  consumption  was  1,284,000 
Iwles  of  424  lbs.  or  544,000,000  of  lbs. ;  and  in  the 
year  just  passed  1,869,838  bales,  or  1192,000,000 
of  lbs.  rather  more  than  double. 

Htpkotisu,  or  Niktous  Slkkp,  now  exciting  so 
much  attention  In  the  French  medical  world,  and 
which  was  sul^ected  to  examination  in  this  country 
in  1S43,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Braid^s  work  on  the  subject,  now  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  Father  Kircher  and  others  two 
centuries  aga  In  his  Ar9  Magna  published  in 
1646,  he  dMcribea  various  experiments  on  a  fowl 
He  terms  the  phenomena  actinoholism^  or  irradia^ 
tiou«  Paniel  Swenter,  also,  in  1686,  recounts  simi- 
W  experiments.  These  facts  were  reported  to  the 
French  Academy  recently  by  Mr.  Guerry. — Vln* 


Thk  EifPRBsa  AND  DER  EMBLAZONMENTS. — M.  Cha- 
plain, a  well-known  artist,  bavins  recently  submitted 
to  the  Empress  some  designs  for  ornamenting  the 
talon  des  Jleurs,  one  of  her  Majesty's  apartments  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Tiuleries,  her  If  ajesty  was  so  much 
pleased  that  she  gave  him  an  order  to  prepare  a 
a  design  for  ornamenting  the  celling  of  the  same 
room.  In  two  days  the  artist  prepared  a  design  in 
chalks  sixteen  feet  long  by  thirteen  feet  broad, 
which  her  Majesty  AiUy  approved  of.  The  design 
is  allegorical  In  the  center  are  a  medallion  in 
in  marble  of  the  Empress  with  the  Oraces  crowning 
her  with  garlands,  the  Arts  presenting  their  attri- 
butes, and  Fame  flying  arotmd  In  the  ceiling  also 
is  a  zephyr,  surrounded  with  clouds,  and  carrying  a 
basket  of  flowers,  from  which  Oapid  rises  withhis 
bow  and  arrow ;  likewise  Aurora,  before  whom  the 
genii  of  the  night  are  represented  retiring  The 
figure  of  Cupid  is  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  Imperial. 

It  appears  from  official  returns  in  the  Almanac 
for  1860,  which  has  just  appeared  at  Rome,  that  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  ;in  the  worid 
amounts  to  860,  exdusiv^  of  90  apootollc  Tioanhips 
and  several  prefectures. 
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From  the  London  Bevlev. 


LONDON    IN    THE    OLDEN   TIME.* 


Although  the  volnme  before  us  claims 
notice  especially  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  antiquarian  stores,  it  also  claims,  in 
right  of  its  pictorial  illustrations,  a  place 
among  works  of  art ;  and  no  subordmate 
place  would  we  assign  to  it.  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  has  been  well  known,  for  many- 
years,  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  industrious  of  our  London  antiqua- 
ries ;  and  many  a  valuable  relic,  not  only 
of  Roman,  but  of  Saxon  and  medieval 
London,  would  have  been  irretrievably 
lost  to  us  but  for  his  research  and  care. 
The  present  work  is  devoted  to  Roman 
London  only,  and  gives  us  illustrations  of 
the  inscriptions,  statues,  pavements,  pot- 
tery, and  coins  which  have  been  discov- 
ered during  the  excavations  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  accompanied  by  anti- 
quarian remarks,  and  preceded  by  a  valu- 
able dissertation  respecting  the  condition 
and  actual  standing  of  Liondinum  Au- 
gusta. 

The  apocryphal  notions  of  our  early  an- 
tiquaries as  to  the  very  remote  antiquity 
of  London  must  be  wholly  given  up,  for 
it  does  not  appear  that,  on  the  first  land- 
ing of  the  Romans,  any  such  city  was  in 
exuitence.  Yerulaminum  and  Camuledu- 
nuin  arc  mentioned ;  but  not  until  about 
a  hundred  years  after  does  the  name  of 
Londinnm  appear.  Then,  however,  it  is 
spoken  of  by  Tacitus  as  a  thriving  town, 
and,  with  the  two  other  British  towns,  as 
being  the  three  chief  Roman  cities.  Iti 
superior  facilities  for  commerce  doubtless 
gradually  led  to  its  superiority  over  the 
other  two,  although  these  were  undoubt- 
edly ancient  British  cities  —  a  superiori- 
ty which  was  evidenced  by  Londinum, 
some  time  during  the  second  century, 
possessing  a  mint,  the  only  one  in  the 
province ;  and  from  henceforth  she  was 
dignified  with  the  title  of  "Augusta.** 
Judging  from  the  extent  of  the  ancient 
walls,  the  dimensions  of  Londinum  far 


*  lUuitnUiom  of  Roman  London,    Br  Chablb 
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exceeded  those  of  any  other  Roman  town 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  although,  during  the 
earlier  period  of  her  history,  much  of  the 

Sound  towards  the  north  was  uncovered, 
r.  Roach  Smith  shows  that  the  bounda- 
ries were  not  confined,  as  has  mostly 
been  supposed,  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames;  but  extended  into  South wark, 
where  many  remains  of  Roman  houses 
have  been  found,  some  indicating,  by 
their  superior  wall-painting,  their  occupa* 
tion  by  wealthy  owners.  He  remarks  that 
Ptolemy,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian, places  Londinnm  '^  in  the  region  of 
the  Cantii ;"  and  these  discoveries  prove 
that  the  R<>man  city  must  have  trenched 
on  their  borders.  From  a  period,  early  in 
the  second  century  at  least,  London  was 
unquestionably  the  capital  of  the  rich  and 
fertile  province  of  Britain.  The  date  at 
which  she  was  inclosed  with  walls  can  not, 
however,  be  ascertained.  These  were  ob- 
viously of  Roman  workmanship,  and,  from 
their  inclosing  portions  of  land,  not  built 
upon  during  an  earlier  period,  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  inclines  to  assign  a  rather  later  date 
to  them.  Perhaps  the  very  ancient  tra- 
dition which  assigned  their  erection  to  the 
British  Empress  Helena,  may,  like  many 
other  venerable  traditions,  be  not  fiir  from 
the  truth.  The  wall  was  flanked  with 
strong  square  towers,  at  short  intervals, 
on  the  northern  side,  and  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  has  given  us  an  engraving  of  one 
of  these  near  Houndsditch,  as  it  stood 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  On  minutely 
examining  the  mortar  used  in  this  wall,  he 
found  a  red  dust — ^probably  pounded  pots* 
herds  —  largely  intermixed ;  and  he  re- 
marks it  is  most  likely  that  ^e  red  ap- 
pearance of  the  moilar  caused  Fitfe* 
Steven  to  assert  that  it  was  *^  mixed  with 
the  blood  of  beasts.*'  The  wall  extend- 
ing along  the  river — the  only  traces  of 
which  are  far  below  the  ground — seems 
to  be  a  later  erection,  and  is  carious  for 
the  great  number  of  sculptured  stones, 
some  of  them  portions  of  friezes,  which 
have  been  built  up  into  it,  as  though  the 
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inhabitants,  nnable  to  procore  fresh 
xnateiials,  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
remains  of  buildings  near  at  hand. 

But  while  some  fragments  of  London 
Wall,  built  into  warehouses,  and  stables, 
and  cellars,  yet  remain,  eveiT  trace  of 
Roman  magnificence — palace,  K)rum,  tem- 
ple, every  architectural  relic  of  "  Londi- 
num  Augusta" — ^has  wholly  vanished,  and 
small  portions  of  wall-painting,  and  tessela- 
ted  pavement,  a  few  oronze  images,  and 
coins,  and  fragments  of  glass  and  pottery 
alone  witness  to  its  fonner  existence.  One 
only  relic  of  a  public  monument  has  been 
found,  the  remsuns  of  a  bronze  statue 
some  ten  feet  in  hight,  of  Hadrian, 
^'  probably  one  of  the  public  statues  that 
graced  old  London."  These  remains, 
which  consbt  only  of  the  head  and  a  hand, 
are  magnificent  specimens  of  art.  The 
tesselated  pavements  have  been  far  sur- 
passed by  tnose  discovered  in  the  old  Ro- 
man cities  of  France  and  Germany ;  but 
it  is  very  improbable  that  the  best  have 
been  preserved,  amidst  the  many  level- 
ings  and  hightnings  of  our  old  London 
ways ;  for  only  a  year  or  two  since,  a  fine 
mosaic  pavement,  just  discovered,  extend- 

'*^^K  fo^^y  fi^i  ^  ^^^  neighborhood  of 
Crosby  Square,  was  destroyed  during 
Mr.  Smith's  temporary  absence  from  Lon- 
don. Among  the  specimens  given  here, 
the  pavement  found  in  1803,  in  front  of 
the  India  House,  is  the  best.  In  the  cen- 
tral design — ^Bacchus  with  his  attributes 
reclining  on  the  panther — ^it  is  worth  no- 
tice that  the  purple  and  green  of  the 
grapes  and  vine-leaves  are  foimed  oi  glass 
tesserso,  while  the  rest  is  composed  of  the 
ordinary  materials.  In  this  design  more 
than  twenty  distinct  tints  are  found.  Of 
fresco-painting  but  very  small  portions 
have  been  preserved,  although  these  have 
been  found  in  sach  large  quantities,  that 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  says  he  has  often  seen 
them  carried  away  by  cart-loads  I  From 
the  few  specimens  preserved,  we  have 
most  strikmg  evidence  to  what  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  art-culture  had  arrived, 
not  in  the  Imperial  city  alone,  but  even  in 
her  remote  provinces.  Here  are  two 
slightly  finished  —  indeed,   half-finished, 

Eerhaps,  would  be  the  better  word — 
eads,  a  female  surrounded  by  leaves  and 
a  Mercury ;  but  they  are  touched  off  with 
ail  the  ease  and  spirit  of  a  master's  hand, 
although  mere  wall-decorations,  intended 
to  serve  no  more  artistic  purpose  than  the 
fiock-andHMttin-papers   of  the  nineteenth 


century.  The  style  of  decollation  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  JPompeian  houses,  panels 
surrounded  by  borders  and  inclosing  fig- 
ures or  arabesques ;  some  of  which,  1^. 
Roach  Smith  remarks,  greatly  resemble 
those  found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus. 

And  beautiful,  doubtless,  must  have 
been  the  statuai-y  that  adorned  the  public 
buildings  aud  private  dwellings  of  Londi- 
num  Augusta,  although,  unlike  most  Ro- 
man cities  on  the  Continent,  we  have  not 
a  single  specimen  to  prove  it ;  but  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  little  bronze  fig- 
ures— most  probably  intended  for  domes- 
tic worship— show  what  beautiful  models 
the  workmen  must  have  wrought  from. 
There  is  an  Apollo  of  almost  feminine 
grace;  a  Mercury,  lightly  poised,  as 
though  just  alighted  upon  the  eailh ;  and 
a  most  spirited  archer,  with  outstretched 
arms,  among  many  others.  Indeed, 
^^  while  in  architectural  remains  the  Con- 
tinental cities  may  surpass  us,  in  works  of 
bronze  there  are  but  lew  that  can  exhibit 
a  higher  class."  Among  the  bronze  im- 
plements there  are  some  veiy  curious — a 
forceps  with  busts  of  the  superior  deities 
ranged  on  the  outer  sides ;  there  are  frag- 
ments of  steelyards,  highly  ornamented, 
the  weight  to  one  of  these  being  formed 
by  a  very  spirited  wolf^s  head.  Indeed, 
the  taste  for  graceful  ornamentation,  even 
of  the  most  ordinary  implements  aad 
utensils,  seems  to  have  been  as  character- 
istic of  the  inhabitants  of  Roman  London 
as  of  those  of  the  Imperial  city.  The 
common  pottery  of  which  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  gives  us  between  sixty  and  seventy 
specimens,  is  remarkable  alike  for  the 
beauty  of  its  shape  and  its  ornaments. 
Bowls  and  jars  of  common  red  earth  dis- 
play most  graceful  patterns,  sometimes 
arabesque,  but  sometimes  Bacchanalian  or 
hunting  subjects,  executed  |vith  a  spirit  that 
remin£  us  of  the  Etruscan  vases.  Some 
of  these  are  of  home  manufacture,  for 
there  were  kilns  in  London,  to  the  north- 
west of  St.  Paul's ;  but  much  of  the  bet- 
ter kind,  the  red-glazed,  was  imported. 
Very  curious  is  it  to  reflect  that  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  inhabitant  of  Roman  Lon- 
don, pottery,  which  for  beauty  might 
adorn  a  drawing-room  in  the  present  day, 
was  employed  for  the  homeliest  uses! 
The  personal  ornaments  are  very  poor, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
gold  rings,  and  enameled  boxes,  doubt- 
less intended  for  scents,  and  closely  re- 
sembling the  modern  vinaigrette^  are  of 
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the  commonest  materials.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, surprising  that  these,  rather  than 
more  expensive  lewelry,  should  have  been 
found.  Not  only  was  the  Roman  lady's 
jewelry  of  a  value  that  rendered  it  avail- 
able as  a  means  of  procuring  large  sums, 
if  pressed  by  sudden  necessity,  but  it  was 
the  spoil,  beyond  a!l  other,  coveted  by  the 
northern  invaders.  Many  a  clasp,  and 
armlet,  and  bracelet  of  the  lady  of  Roman 
London  doubtless  found  a  place  on  the 
white  neck  or  arm  of  the  Scandinavian  or 
Saxon  maiden ;  and  not  improbably  many 
a  costly  classical  ornament  eventually  be> 
came  the  property  of  Holy  Church,  and 
decked  the  shrine,  or  added  beauty  to  the 
image  of  "our  Ladye."  Those  which 
have  been  preserved  are  chiefly  long  ivory 
or  bronze  pins,  of  even  rude  workman- 
ship, probably  nothing  more  than  the  hair- 
pins with  which  the  handmaidens  confined 
their  hair.  One  is  noticeable,  as  repre- 
senting a  hand  holding  out  a  clasped  book 
— ^the  writing-tablets.  Such  an  ornament 
seems  to  prove  that  reading  and  writing 
could  not  have  been  very  uncommon. 

In  most  of  the  excavations  glass  has 
been  found,  and  sometimes  in  considerable 
quantities.  That  a  portion  of  this  was 
toindaiO'glasSj  Mr.  Roach  Smith  has  no 
doubt.  Indeed,  as  he  truly  remarks, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  both 
with  sheet-glass  and  with  molded  glass. 
Many  fragments  of  glass  cups  and  vases 
have  been  found.     These,  however,  are 


of  inferior  character ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
wonder,  for  the  more  delicate,  and  conse- 
quently more  brittle  specimens  have  been, 
doubtless,  long  since  shattered  into  dust. 
Most  of  these  oups,  though  apparently  for 
common  use,  have  molded  patterns,  and 
some  appear  to  have  remains  of  color. 
Glass-maicing  had  evidently  attained  to 
considerable  perfection  here.  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  found  a  kind  of  compound  glass, 
in  which  beads,  or  small  particles  of  col- 
ored glass,  were  mixed  while  it  was  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  In  another  case,  ''  fila- 
ments of  colored  glass  were  worked  into 
a  dark  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  regular 
pattern.  The  whole  was  then  fused,  and 
afterwards  cut  into  plates  at  right  angles, 
so  that  all  the  sections  would  present  the 
same  design  on  both  sides."  The  coins 
found  are  very  numerous,  and  the  London 
mint-masters  do  not  appear  to  any  disad- 
vantage beside  of  imperial  Rome  ;  indeed, 
judging  from  these,  and  the  beautiful 
pottery,  above  all,  from  the  exquisite 
statuettes,  we  have  no  doubt  that ''  Lon- 
dinum  Augusta''  held  a  higher  standing 
in  art-culture  than  can  be  claimed  for  the 
modem  city.  In  closing  this  very  interest- 
ing volume,  which  desei*ves  a  place  on 
the  drawing-room  table,  no  less  than  on 
the  library-shel^  we  offer,  in  common 
with  every  one  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  few  remaining  London  an- 
tiquities, our  thanks  to  Mr.  Roach  Smith 
for  the  good  service  he  has  done  in  the 
cause. 


Tmdiam  Corrojf  Supply. — ^Eere  are  some  (bruree 
for  the  Ck>tton  Supply  Ansociation  which  ought  to 
satiirfy  them  that  they  need  not  fear  leat  the  supply 
of  cotton  from  India  should  fall  short  The  exports 
of  cotton  from  Bombay  to  Europe  last  year  were 
623,605|-  bales,  beins  an  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year's  exports  of  268,852  bales.  The  exports 
to  China  up  to  the  end  of  1859,  were  161,916, 
which  also  shows  an  increase  over  the  exports  of 
1858  of  59,872  bales.  Thus,  our  total  exporU  of 
cotton  were  785,621^  bales,  against  457,297  for 
1858.  Taking  each  bale  at  880  lb.,  and  supposing — 
a  low  estimate — the  price  of  Surat  cotton  at  LiTer- 
pool  to  be  4d.  a  pound,  this  represents  a  cotton 
export  trade  of  fire  millions  sterling. — Bombay 
OaieOe. 


ULTRAMONTAinsK  Iff  Roifi. — A  letter  from  Rome 
in  the  Hord  says:  **  Violent  measures  are  said  to 
be  in  oontemplation  here  among  the  highest  per- 
sonages in  the  Government  The  first  would  be  the 
excommunication  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  of  the 
sorereigns  who  may  as»st  him ;  next,  the  placing 
of  their  kingdoms  under  interdict ;  then,  the  con- 
vocation by  the  Pope  of  a  general  council  to 
examine  the  question  whether  or  not  the  fall  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Popes  may  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  imprudent  concessions  made  by  the  holy  see 
in  concordats,  and  whether  those  concessions  ought 
not  to  be  retracted  as  contrary  to  the  prindplea  of 
the  Church.  Such  are  the  wild  projects  put  forward 
by  Ultramontanism  !** 
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ERASMUS    AS    A    SATIRIST.* 


During  the  Diet  of  Aagsburg  in  1530, 
a  little  comedy  was  acted  in  the  dining 
hall  of  Charles  Y.,  to  amnse  him  and  his 
guests.  A  man  in  doctor's  dress  first  en- 
tered the  hall,  bearing  a  bundle  of  billets 
of  wood,  crooked  and  straight,  threw  it 
down  on  the  broad  hearth,  and  in  retiring, 
revealed  the  word  ReuMin  written  on 
his  back.  The  next  actor  was  also  clad 
in  doctor's  garb,  and  he  set  about  making 
tagots  of  the  wood ;  but  having  labored 
long  to  no  purpose,  in  fitting  the  crooked 
billets  to  the  straight,  he  also  went  away 
out  of  humor,  shaking  his  head ;  and  a 
smile  went  round  among  the  princes  as 
they  road  upon  his  back  JS-a^mtM.  JJuther 
came  next  with  a  chafing-dish  of  fire,  set 
the  crooked  billets  thereon,  and  blew  it 
till  it  burned.  A  fourth  actor,  dressed 
like  the  Emperor  himself,  poked  the  fire 
with  his  sword,  meaning  thereby  to  put  it 
out,  but  making  it  instead  bum  brighter 
than  ever.  And  lastly,  a  fifth  actor  came, 
in  pontifical  robes,  and,  by  mistake, 
poured  oil  instead  of  water  on  the  flames. 

The  part  assigned  to  Erasmus  in  this 
little  comedy,  three  centuries  ago,  is  very 
much  the  part  assigned  to  him  by  histo- 
rians of  the  struggle  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  represent.  It  is  the  part  which  he 
undoubtedly  seemed  to  play  as  an  actor 
on  the  Protestant  stage.  At  a  certain 
point  he  seemed  to  turn  from  the  Re- 
formation in  fear  and  disgust.  It  was 
very  natural  that  Protestants  should, 
therefore,  conclude  that,  so  far  as  regards 
religious  reform,  he  was  a  time-server; 
and  this  has  ever  been  the  Protestant 
verdict. 

•  MQPIA2  EFKOMION.  ShUiUim  Zau§.  De- 
mdoril  Eraflmi  Roterodami  deckmatiOf  1618.  Ensmi 
opera  omnia  IV.,  880-603.  (Lugdun!  BataToram.) 
Written  fa  1610 .• 

CoUoquia  FmnUiaria  Auctore  Deaiderio  Erasmo 
Roterooamo.  1624.  Eraaiol  Opera  Omnia  I.  626- 
8M.    (Log.  Bat)    Written  fa  1622. 

Erasmua  Roterodamna  De  UUiUaU  CMloguiortim 
ad  Lectorem  1627.  Braoni  Opera  Omnia  I.,  901- 
908.    (Lag.  Bat) 

*  Letter  from  Erasmaa  to  More  prefixed  to  the 
Fraite  of  JMly, 


Such  a  verdict  is  not,  however,  a  logical 
deduction  from  the  evidence,  unless  it  be 

? roved  that,  in  turning  away  from  the 
Votestant  cause,  he  was  departing  also 
from  his  own  convictions,  and  kicking 
against  the  pricks  of  his  oton  conscience. 
It  may  be  tnat  he  was  adhering  through- 
out to  his  own  previously  formed  opinions ; 
and  that  the  reason  why  he  seemed  to  for- 
sake the  Protestant  path  was,  that  he  and 
the  Protestant  Reformers,  though  walk- 
ing for  a  while  in  company,  were  really 
traveling  different  roads.  How  far  this 
was  the  case  must  be  learned  by  the  com- 
parison of  his  early  views  with  his  sub- 
sequent writings ;  and  none  of  these  are 
better  fitted  for  this  comparison  than  his 
satires.  We  have  ITie  Praise  of  JKUy^ 
written  before  Luther  was  heard  of;  and 
we  have  The  Mimiliar  Colloquies^  writ- 
ten after  the  Pope's  Bull  had  issued 
against  Luther,  and  after  the  epithet  of 
"Antichrist "  had  been  hurled  back  upon 
his  Holiness  by  the  excommunicated 
heretic.  And,  finally,  we  have  a  defense 
of  these  Colloquies,  written  in  the  midst 
of  the  Anabaptist  riots,  and  after  Eras- 
mus had  himself  entered  the  lists  against 
Luther.  If  the  tone  of  the  one  differs 
from  the  tone  of  the  other,  or  the  last 
vein  of  satire,  by  its  mildness,  belies  the 
keenness  of  the  first— or  if  the  same  views 
are  not  found  in  both — ^then  the  old  theo* 
ry  may  be  true.    Was  it  so  ? 

1st.  What  were  the  early  views  of 
Erasmus  upon  religious  questions,  and 
from  whence  derivea  ? 

He  is  at  Oxford  in  1498.  Though  only 
just  turned  thirty,  his  wasted  sallow 
cheeks  and  sunken  eyes  show  that  youth 
has  long  ago  taken  leave  of  him  —  that 
long  deep  studies,  bad  lodging,  and  the 
harass  of  the  life  of  a  poor  student,  driven 
about  and  ill-served,  as  he  has  been,  have 
long  ago  sapped^  out  of  a  weakly  body  the 
most  part  of  its  physical  energy  and 
strength.  The  sword  has  proved  itself^ 
ere  halfwom,  too  sharp  for  the  scabbard. 
His  fame,  as  a  Latin  scholar,  is  in  ererj 
one's  mouth.    He  has  written  one  or  two 
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Latin  works,  chiefly  of  a  critical  nature ; 
and  the  learned  world  has  read  and  ad- 
mired them.  Why,  then,  is  he  at  Oxford  ? 
Oreek  is  to  be  learned  there ;  and  Greek, 
Erasmus  is  bent  upon  adding  to  his  Latin. 
To  belong  to  that  little  knot  of  men  north 
of  the  Alps,  who  know  Greek,  whose 
numbers  he  may  count  upon  his  Angers,  is 
his  object  of  ambition  —  his  motives,  love 
of  £ime  and  distinction  —  nothing  worse 
certainly,  and  perhaps  nothing  better. 
His  college  companions,  it  chances,  are 
young  More  and  Dr.  Cdet,  men  who  ever 
after  count  as  his  closest  bosom  friends. 
When  three  such  men  are  thus  thrown 
together,  the  strongest  character  of  the 
three  must  leave  its  impress  on  the  other 
tviro.  Elsewhere  we  have  traced  that  in- 
f.aence  on  More.  How  does  it  work  upon 
Erasmus  ? 

Erasmus  is  skilled  enough  as  a  logician. 
He  knows  well  how  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason.  He  can  argue 
on  any  side  of  any  subject.  No  theolo- 
giAn— in  the  round  of  his  learning,  he  yet 
knows  something  of  the  theology  of  the 
schoolmen ;  and,  consequently,  is  wont  to 
draw  arrows  from  their  capacious  quiver 
whenever  Colet,  as  he  often  does,  engages 
him  on  theological  subjects. 

Colet  has  just  come  home  fresh  from 
that  Italy  to  which  Erasmus  is  longing  to 
go.  He  was  in  Italy  while  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  glory, 
as  the  patron  of  art  and  learning,  and 
artists  and  learned  men.  He  talked  with 
many  of  these,  he  mingled  in  the  crowd 
of  their  admirers,  and  now  he  has  come 
home  master,  not  only  of  the  elegant  Latin 
of  Politian,  but  master  of  that  art  of  the 
use  of  language  in  general  which  makes 
some  men^s  words,  few  and  simple,  tell 
more  than  torrents  of  eloquence — an  aii; 
which  is  not  to  be  learned,  so  much  as  it 
is  the  gift  of  men  of  character.  Idle 
words  fall  not  from  such  lips  as  his.  "  You 
speak  what  you  mean,  and  mean  all  you 
speak,"  says  Erasmus.  *'  Words  rise  from 
your  heart — ^your  lips  utter  your  thoughts 
without  changing  them;  and  when  you 
write,  your  letters  are  so  open  and  plain 
that  I  read  the  image  of  your  soul  in  them, 
reflected  as  in  clear  water." 

The  truth  is,  little  as  Erasmus  may  as 
yet  understand  it,  that  Colet's  whole  heart 
and  soul  are  wrapt  up  in  one  great  idea, 
and  from  thence  is  derived  that  strength 
of  purpose  in  every  thing  he  does,  that 
earaestn^ss  and  force  in  every  thing  he 


says.  Whether,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
hinted,  the  fire  in  his  own  heart  was  kin- 
dled by  pei-sonal  contact  with  the  great 
Savonarola,  when  in  Florence,  is  not  our 
present  question.  It  is  rather  to  trace 
the  influence  of  Colet  on  Erasmus.  He  is 
wont  to  bring  forward  some  passage  from 
the  Gospels  or  Epistles,  upon  which  his 
own  thoughts  have  long  been  brooding. 
He  pares  off,  one  by  one,  what  he  calls  the 
cobwebs  of  the  schoolmen,  and  then  gives 
his  own  clear  simple  view  of  its  real  mean- 
ing. Erasmus  is  wont  to  take  the  school* 
men's  side,  and  clever  and  keen  are  his 
arguments.  But  the  question  is  with  him 
a  mere  trial  of  skill.  Colet's  first  work  is 
to  wean  him  from  this  schoolmen's  habit. 
'*Let  us  defend  (he  one  day  writes  to 
Erasmus^  that  opinion  only  which  is  true^ 
or  most  like  the  truth,  •  .  .  and  when, 
like  two  flints,  we  are  striking  one  an- 
other, if  any  spark  of  light  flies  out,  let  us 
eagerly  catch  at  it  !"* 

Sometimes,  when  away  from  Oxford, 
Colet,  in  his  letters,  starts  questions  con- 
cerning passages  from  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  of  BO  free  a  nature,  that  Erasmus 
dares  not  reply  in  writing,  "since,"  he 
says,  "  it  is  dangerous  to  speak  of  them 
openly."  But  as  the  two  friends  become 
more  closely  knit  together,  their  flints 
strike  more  and  more  often  the  one 
against  the  other,  till  spark  afler  spark 
enters  deep  into  the  heart  of  Erasmus, 
and  he  is  fast  becoming  the  disciple  of 
Colet. 

One  day  they  are  talking,  as  they  often 
do,  of  the  schoolmen.  Erasmus  has  sin- 
gled out  Aquinas,  the  best  of  them,  as  at 
least  worthy  of  praise,  seeing  that  he  had, 
at  all  events,  studied  the  Scriptures.  Colet 
holds  his  tongue,  as  if  wishing  to  pass 
from  the  subject.  Erasmus  is  not  then 
mine  even  yet ;  perhaps  he  is  thinking  to 
himself.  But  Erasmus  turns  the  conver- 
sation upon  Aquinas  again.  Colet  turns 
his  searching  eye  upon  his  friend,  to  see 
whether  he  is  speaking,  as  he  does  still, 
sometimes,  in  jest,  to  bring  on  an  argu* 
ment  such  as  he  delights  in.  Erasmus  is 
this  time  in  earnest.  He  really  does  think 
still  that  Aquinas  was  a  great  theologian. 
The  fire  kindles  in  Colet's  eye.  "Why 
do  you  praise  such  a  man  as  Aquinas  ?" 
he  says  earnestly,  "  a  man  who,  unless  he 
had  savored  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  would  never  have  polluted,  as  he 

*  Colet  to  Eraamua,  EraB.  Op.  t.  1S01~2. 
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did,  ChiTBt's  doctrine,  by  mixing  np  with 
it  his  profane  philosophy." 

Few  words  these,  as  is  Colet's  wont ; 
but  Erasmus  opens  his  heart  to  receive 
them.  He  likes  Colet's  boldness,  and  be- 
gins to  think  that  he  must  be  right.  Yes, 
he  thinks  over  to  himself,  this  strange  com- 
plicated web  of  philosophy — ^this  splitting 
of  hairs,  and  discoursing  upon  utterly  im- 
material points — whatever  else  it  may  be, 
it  can  not  be  that  Christianity  which  is  to 
save  the  souls,  not  only*of  the  learned, 
but  of  women  and  children,  peasants  and 
weavers.  But  if  I  begin  to  doubt  what 
the  Church  divines  teach,  where  am  I  to 
stop  ?  And  again,  he  goes  to  Colet,  the- 
when  and  the  where  we  Know  not  exactly, 
but  this  we  do  know  is  the  lesson  he 
learns — a  lesson  that  will  stick  by  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  be,  as  it  were,  a 
lodestar  to  him  in  the  darkness  of  the 
troublous  times  that  are  coming.  "  Believe 
what  you  read  in  the  Bible,  and  in  what 
is  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  says  Colet, 
"and  don't  trouble  your  mind  any  fur- 
ther. Let  divines,  if  they  like,  dispute 
about  the  rest.  And  as  to  the  observ- 
ances in  general  use  among  Christians,  it 
is  better  to  observe  them  whenever  they 
are  clearly  not  contrary  to  the  Scriptures, 
lest  you  should  harm  others  by  their  non- 
observance." 

Ei*asmu8  begins  now  to  enter  into  the 
great  object  of  Colet's  life.  It  is  to  bring 
out  again  the  Scriptures  as  the  foundation 
of  theological  studies — ^to  fight  down  the 
schoolmen  with  the  Bible — to  preach  the 
Bible  and  not  the  schoolmen  from  the 
pulpit — ^to  teach  the  Bible  and  not  the 
schoolmen  at  the  Universities,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  tempest  and  the  dust  that 
nmy  be  raised,  or  whether  he,  D.  Colet, 
shall  survive  it  or  not.  "  Erasmus,  will  you 
join  me  in  this  work  ?"  he  writes  to  hb 
disciple  at  last ;  "  I  want  a  partner  in  my 
labors."  Erasmus  replies,  bidding  Colet 
God  speed  1  That  Colet  should  have  put 
his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  he  marvels 
not,  but  ho  does  marvel  that  Colet  should 
wish  such  a  novice  as  he  to  join  hands  in 
so  glorious  a  work.  He  feels  that  he  is 
not  ready — he  must  study  theology  deeper 
first  —  he  must  nerve  up  his  mind  to 
greater  courage.  "  But  when  I  shall  be 
conscious  thati  have  courage  and  strength 
enough,  I  will  lend  my  aid  to  your  work. 
Meanwhile  nothing  can  be  more  grateful 
to  me,  than  that  we  should  go  on,  as  we 
have  begun,  discussing,  even  by  letter, 


the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Farewdl, 
my  Colet." 

Now,  what  was  the  consequence  of  this 
Oxford  intercourse  with  Colet,  extended, 
as  it  was,  by  letter,  till  Colet's  death  ? 

1st.  We  find  Erasmus  ever  after  devot- 
ing the  best  of  his  life  to  Biblical  labors, 
his  Greek  New  Testament,  translations, 
and  paraphrases — ^woi*ks  upon  which  the 
Reformation  maybe  said  to  have  been 
founded.  2d.  We  find  Erasmus  ever 
after  taking  Colet's  position  in  theology 
— ^believing  the  grand  doctrines  of  ^e 
Bible  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  regard- 
ing philosophical  questions  as  questions 
for  divines,  secondary  only  in  importance, 
about  which  men  may  well  differ,  dd. 
We  find  Erasmus  ever  after  firmly  adher- 
ing to  the  Church  and  her  usages  in  gen- 
eral, but  hard  in  his  blows,  and  biting  in 
his  satire,  upon  every  abuse  or  usage 
which  seemed  to  him  conirBxy  to  the 
Scnptures.  And  among  the  abuses  upon 
which  he  lavished  his  severest  satire,  were 
the  morals  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  the 
reliance  of  the  latter  upon  their  rites  and 
observances,  auricular  confession,  pardons 
and  indulgeuces,  saint  and  image  worship, 
and  war,  upon  all  which  points  Colet's 
views  and  his  were  closely  alike.  Colet 
had  either  taught  them  to  Erasmus,  or 
they  had  learned  them  together  from  the 
Bible. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Praise  of  FoUy\ 
in  order,  first,  to  point  out  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written,  and 
then  to  bring  home  to  the  reader  the 
views  it  expressed. 

After  some  years  of  close  study  of 
Greek,  and  through  its  aid,  of  the  New 
Testament  and  earlv  fathers,  during  which 
his  intercourse  with  Colet  is  maintained 
by  letter,  Erasmus  determines  to  visit 
Italy.  He  can  not  be  satisfied  without 
going  there ;  and  so,  after  another  short 
visit  to  his  English  fnends  on  bis  rough 
hack,  with  his  traveling  boots  and  bag- 
gage, behold  him  trudging,  day  after  day, 
through  the  dirt  of  German  roads,  such 
as  they  were  three  centuries  ago.  Tho- 
roughly hard,  unintellectual  day-work  thia 
for  our  student,  in  bis  jaded  bodily  con- 
dition, now  dose  upon  forty.  Strange 
places,  too,  for  a  book-worm,  those  ro^- 
side  inns,  into  which  he  turns  his  wcarv 
head  at  night.  One  room  serves  for  all 
comers ;  and  into  this  one  room,  heated 
like  a  stove,  some  eighty  or  ninety  guests 
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8tow  themselves,  boots,  baggage,  dirt  and 
all.  As  their  wet  clothes  hang  on  the 
stove*iroQ  to  dry,  they  wait  for  their 
sapper.  There  are  among  them,  foot- 
men and  horsemen,  merchants,  sailors, 
wagoners,  husbandmen,  children  and  wo- 
men,  sound  and  sick  —  oombing  their 
heads,  wiping  their  brows,  cleaning  their 
boots,  stinking  of  garlic,  and  making  as 
great  a  confasion  of  tongues  as  there  was 
at  the  building  of  Babel !  No  literary 
work  can  be  done  here,  it  is  plain ;  and, 
when  past  midnight,  Erasmus  is  at  length 
shown  to  his  bed-chamber,  he  finds  it  to 
be  rightly  named — there  is  nothing  in  it 
bat  a  bed  —  and  the  great  task  before 
him  is  now  to  find,  between  its  rough 
nnwashen  sheets,  some  chance  hours  of 
repose.* 

So  fare  Erasmus  and  his  horse  on  their 
day  by  day  journey  into  Italy,  sometimes 
a  little  better  and  sometimes  a  little 
worse ;  but  by  virtue  of  perseverance  in 
the  jog-trot  of  the  steed,  and  patient 
endurance  on  the  part  of  the  jolted  rider, 
£rasmu8  at  length  finds  himself  in  Italy, 
and  after  diverse  wanderings,  in  Rome 
herself.  Now,  we  are  not  going  to  tire 
the  reader  with  a  desctiption  of  what 
Rome  was  in  those  days,  or  with  a  long 
description  of  what  Erasmus  did  there — 
how  he  was  flattered,  and  how  many 
honors  he  was  promised,  and  how  man^ 
of  these  promises  he  found  to  be,  as  it  is 
said  injuries  ought  to  be,  written  in  sand. 
We  had  rather  see  him  on  his  old  horse 
again,  jogging  on  as  before,  back  again 
froni  Italy  after  some  years'  stay  there, 
traveling  the  same  dirty  bad  roads,  lodg- 
ing at  the  same  kind  of  inns^  and  meet- 
ing with  the  same  kind  of  people,  on  his 
way  home  to  England.  There  are  hearts 
in  England  that  Erasmus  can  trust, 
whether  he  can  or  can  not  those  in 
Rome;  and  when  he  reaches  England, 
and  is  safely  housed  with  his  dearest  of 
all  friends,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  can 
write  and  talk  to  Colet  as  he  pleases,  he 
will  forget  the  toils  of  his  journey,  and 
once  more  breathe  freely. 

But  what  concerns  us  most  is  this :  that 
it  was  to  beguile  these  dreary  journeys, 
that  he  thought  out  in  his  head,  and  that 
it  wasrwhen  he  was  safe  in  More's  house 
that  he  put  into  writing  his  fiimoos  satire 
upn  the  Follies  of  his  age — a  satire  which 

*  See  Erasmus's  desoriptioa  of  these  inns  in  his 
eofloqay  cmtiUed  TktIwnM. 


had  ^own  up  within  him  at  these  road- 
side mns,  as  he  met  in  them  men  of  all 
classes  and  modes  of  life,  and  the  keen 
edge  of  which  was  whetted  by  his  recent 
visit  to  Italy  and  Rome — a  satire  which 
he  wittily  named  The  Praise  of  Folly. 

In  this  little  book  he  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise to  Colet:  ^'When  I  have  studied 
a  little  deeper,  and  h&ve  got  courage 
enough,  I  will  come  to  your  aid."  What 
Colet  and  he  had  whispered  in  the  closet 
at  Oxford,  in  it  he  proclaimed  upon  the 
house«top.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  it 
was  no  mere  obscure  pamphlet,  cautiously 
printed,  anonymously,  till  it  should  be 
seen  how  the  world  would  take  it;  the 
wounds  it  made  were  not  infiicted  in  the 
dark  by  an  unknown  hand,  but  the  barbed 
arrows  of  his  satire  flew  openly  in  the 
daylight,  straight  to  the  mark,  and  their 
wounds  were  none  the  less  keenly  felt 
because  they  were  known  to  have  come 
from  the  bow  of  the  world-fiimed  Eras- 
mus 1 

Folly  from  her  rostrum  deals  with  a 
variety  of  topics,  and  finds  votaries  every 
where.  She  portrays  the  *^  grammarians" 
or  schoolmasters  as  despicable  tyrants, 
and  their  filthy,  unswept  schools  as 
"houses  of  correction."  She  points  to 
the  follies  of  the  lawyer,  sophist,  and 
astrologer,  in  turn,  and  has  her  hard  hit 
at  each.  And  then  passing  ft-om  smaller 
to  greater  and  graver  fools,  she  casts  her 
eye  upon  the  schoolmen  : 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  safest  for  me  to  pass 
these  bv.  It  might  be  hazardous  to  speak  of 
men  so  hot  and  passionate.  They  would,  doubt- 
less, brand  me  as  a  heretic.  But,  nevertheless, 
she  undertakes  the  task,  and  points  out  the  sort 
of  questions  in  disputing  about  which  they 
spend  their  lives — such  as  whether  Christ,  in- 
stead of  taking  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  man, 
could  have  taken  upon  him  the  form  of  a  wo- 
man, a  devil,  a  beast,  an  herb,  or  a  stone,  and 
how,  in  the  last  case,  he  would  have  preached 
his  gospel,  or  been  nailed  to  the  cross — ques- 
tions of  so  subtle  a  nature  that  the  apostles 
themselves  would  stand  in  need  of  a  new  revela- 
tion were  thev  to  engage  in  controversy  with 
these  new  divines.  These  men  (she  continues) 
complain  that  St  Paul,  when  he  Said  that '  &ith 
is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,'  laid  do?m 
a  very  careless  definition ;  and  say  that  ho  de- 
scribed charity  very  inaccurately  in  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians." Again :  "The  apostles  were  person- 
ally known  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  but  none  of 
them  philosophically  proved,  as  seme  of  these 
men  do,  that  she  was  preserred  immaculate  fit>m 
original  sin.    The  ajMwtles  worshiped  in  spirit 
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and  In  tnith ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever 
was  reTealed  to  them  how  the  same  adoration 
that  ifi  paid  to  Christ  should  be  paid  to  his  pic- 
ture here  below  upon  a  wall  The^  often  men- 
tion *  grace,*  but  never  distinguish  between 
'gratia  gratis  data*  and  'gratia  gratificans.* 
They  earnestly  exhorted  to  good  works,  but 
never  explained  the  difierence  between  *opus 
operans'  and  *  opus  operatum.'  They  invite  us 
to  press  after  charity,  but  they  never  divide  it 
into  'infused'  and  'acquired,*  or  determine 
whether  it  is  a  '  substance*  or  an  '  accident*  ** 
And  so  in  other  particulars.     • 

Writing  these  words  at  More's  house, 
Erasmus  could  not  help  nietioning  the 
existence  of  a  little  band,  who  felt  as 
though  they  could  shake  off  the  very 
dust  of  their  feet  against  this  scholastic 
theology.  Thus  a  little  farther  on,  Folly 
adds: 

''But  there  are  some  men,  and  among  them 
theologians  too,  [Oolet  for  instance,]  who  think 
it  sacreligious,  and  the  bight  of  impiety,  for 
men  thus,  with  unclean  Tips,  to  dispute  so 
sharply  and  define  so  presumptuously  of  things 
so  sacred,  that  th^  are  raUier  to  be  adored 
than  exphuned ;  and  thus  to  defile  the  majesty 
oi  <Uvine  theology  with  their  own  cold  words 
and  sordid  thoughts. 

"  But,  spite  of  these  better  men,  the  divines 
choose  to  follow  their  own  fancies;  they  will 
occupy  themselves  night  and  day  in  their  own 
foolish  studies,  while  they  will  scarcely  spare  a 
moment  to  read  either  the  Gospels  or  the  Epis- 
tles of  PauL** 

Truly  Erasmus  has  in  good  earnest 
joined  Colet  in  his  battle  against  the 
sdioolmen.  He  has  taken  Colet's  simple 
view  of  theoloey,  and  has  grown  bold 
enough  to  pubUsh  it.  And  though  the 
Praise  of  FoUy^  being  a  satire  upon  ex- 
isting abuses,  does  not  tell  us  fully  what 
he  wishes  to  see  in  their  place ;  yet  there 
is  other  abundant  evidence  that  he  not 
only  sought  to  wean  men's  minds  from 
the  works  of  the  schoolmen,  that  he  also 
Bonght  to  lead  them  to  the  Bible.  He 
was  already  preparing  for  his  Greek  New 
Testament,  by  a  patient  study  of  its  con- 
tents ;  and  alreadv  was  the  truth  dawning 
on  his  mind,  which  afterwards  found  vent 
in  his  defense  of  his  Testament,  namely, 
that  the  Scriptures  should  be  translated 
into  all  languages,  so  that  not  only  all 
Christians  but  that  Turks  and  Saracens 
might  read  them.  *^I  would,"  said  he, 
'*  that  the  peasant  should  sing  the  truths 
of  the  Bible  as  he  follows  the  plow ;  that 
the  weaver  should  tune  them  to  the  whirr 
of  his  shuttle;   that  the  traveler  should 


begu3e  with  its  stories  the  tedionsness  of 
hisjoumey.**' 

From  the  doctrines  of  the  schoolmen 
and  divines.  Folly  turns  to  the  nwraU 
of  pones  and  oler^,  their  secular  pursnita, 
and  the  wars  which  they  engage  in  them* 
selves,  and  foment  among  the  princes : 

"The  popes  of  Rome  (she  says)  govern  in 
Christ's  stead;  if  they  would  but  imitate  his 
example,  there  would  be  no  party  strife,  no 
buying  of  votes  in  the  conclave,  to  secure  an 
election ;  and  those  who,  by  bribery,  get  them- 
selves elected  pope,  would  never  resort  to  pistol, 
poison,  force,  and  violence,  to  maintain  their 
position.  ...  It  is  singular  that  St  Peter 
should  have  told  our  Saviour  that  he  had  left 
all  to  follow  him,  and  yet  could  leave  us  an 
inheritance  to  these  popes,  (St  Peter's  patri- 
mony they  call  it,)  fields,  towns,  treasures,  and 
lai*ge  dominions  I  While,  too,  their  only  wea- 
pons should  be  those  of  the  Spirit,  to  defend 
this  patrimony,  they  fight  with  fire  and  sword. 
.  .  .  Asif  Christ  were  perished,  they  defend 
his  religion  by  arms.  Yes,  though  war  be  so 
brutish,  that  it  becomes  beasts  rawer  than  men 
— so  frantic,  than  even  the  poets  feigned  it  to 
be  the  work  of  the  furies — so  licentious,  that  it 
puts  a  stop  to  all  justice  and  honesty— -so  un- 
just, that  it  is  best  waged  by  ruffians  and 
banditti — and  so  impious,  that  it  can  not  exist 
along  with  Christ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
these  popes  will  go  to  war.**    .    .    . 

Then  again :  ^  The  popes  only  thrust  their 
sickle  into  the  harvest  of  profit^  while  they 
leave  the  toil  of  spiritual  husbandry  to  the  bish- 
ops. The  bishops,  in  their  turn,  Wstow  it  on 
the  pastors ;  the  pastors  on  their  curates ;  they, 
a^in,  commit  it  to  the  mendicant  monks ;  who 
give  it  again  to  such  as  know  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  flock,  and  to  benefit  out  of  their 
pUuse.*' 

Passing  from  the  clergy  to  those  ^^  who 
vulgarly  call  themselves  ^the  Religious,^ 
and  *  Monks,'  though  most  of  them  are  as 
far  from  religion  as  they  swarm  in  num- 
bers," the  satire  rises  to  a  severer  tone — 
a  tone,  the  very  seriousness  and  solcmness 
of  which  must  have  made  it  doubly  sting- 
ing to  its  unfortunate  victims. 

'*  Their  religion  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in 
their  title  .  .  .  and  yet  they  think  that 
the^  have  worked  so  many  works  of  superero- 
gation, that  one  heaven  can  never  be  reward 
enough  for  their  meritorious  life ;  little  thinking 
that  Christ,  at  the  last  day,  shall  put  all  their 
works  aside,  and  ask  only  whether  they  have 
fiilfiUed  hiB  own  single  precept  of  charity.  Then 
will  one  brag  that  he  has  fed  only  upon  fiah^an- 
other  that  he  has  done  nothing  but  sing  psalms 
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thizd  will  tell  how  maay  thousand  fittts  he 
has  kept — another  will  plead,  that  for  three-score 
years  he  has  never  so  much  as  touched  a  piece 
of  money,  without  protecting  his  fingers  from 
pollution  by  a  double  cloth — another  shall  glory 
in  having,  for  seventy-five  years,  lived  like  a 
monge,  £ced  to  one  spot — another  shall  aver, 
that  his  voioe  is  hoarse  with  incessant  singing 
— another,  that  his  tongue  has  grown  stiff  with 
long  silence.  But  Christ,  putting  a  stop  to  their 
never-ending  self-glorification,  shall  answer :  *  I 
told  you  plainly  in  my.  Gospel,  that  my  Father's 
kingdom  was  promised,  not  to  cowls  or  habits, 
vigils  or  fastingSy  but  to  the  practice  of  charity. 
I  can  not  own  such  as  think  so  much  of  their 
own  deeds  as  if  ther  were  holier  than  I.  Let 
those  who  prefer  their  own  traditions  to  my  pre- 
cepts, go  and  occupy  the  empyrean  heavens,  or 
order  new  ones  to  be  built  for  them.' 

'*When  the  monks  shall  hear  these  things, 
and  see  sailors  and  wagoners  preferred  to 
themselves,  what  grimaces,  think  you,  will  they 
not  make?" 

Thus  boldly  did  Erasmus  bid  defiance 
to  the  most  powerful  rabble  upon  earth — 
a  rabble  that  he  well  knows  will  take  sum- 
mary vengeance  in  one  way  or  another. 

As  to  indtdgeptees  and  pardons^  with- 
out saying  that  all  pardons  are  wrong,  he 
points  out  the  evil  of  their  abuse. 

*^  By  the  purchase  of  pardons,  a  mer- 
chant, soldier,  or  judge,  by  giving  up  a 
portion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  deems  the 
sink  of  his  heart  purged  from  iniquity — ^a 
bArgain  stmck,  as  it  were,  with  his  sins ; 
and  then,  all  arrears  being  paid,  he  enters 
upon  a  new  cycle  of  crime." 

As  to  saint'Worshipy  without  condemn- 
ing it  altogether,  Folly  asks :  "  What  do 
men  pray  for,  and  thank  the  saints  for, 
but  such  things  as  minister  most  to  their 
folly  ?  One  has  escaped  from  shipwreck ; 
another  has  lived  through  a  battle;  an- 
other, while  the  rest  were  fighting  as 
bravely  and  as  happily,  fled ;  another 
has  broken  jail ;  another,  against  the  will 
of  his  physician,  has  recovered  from  a 
fever ;  but  nobody  thanks  the  saints  for 
preserving  him  from  Folly  I" 

Snch  was  the  Praise  of  FoUy  ;  silent 
upon  the  use  of  these  things,  (if  such  there 
be,)  but  bitter  as  gall  upon  their  prevalent 
abnse. 

We  turn  now  to  the  CoUoqutes  to  ask, 
first,  under  what  circumstances  they  were 
written,  and  then  what  views  they  ex- 
nressed.  Ten  years  have  passed  since  the 
tormer  satire  was  written.  Colet,  having 
labored  manfully  during  his  short  noble 
life,  rests  from  his  labors.    Erasmus  has 


not  yet  foMowed  him.  A  wanderer  fl*om 
city  to  city,  to  study  this  msmosoript  and 
that  —  struggling  with  poverty,  the  wolf 
scarcely  ever  driven  for  long  together 
from  the  door — ^irritated  by  constant  con- 
flict, owing  to  the  enemies  that  his  bold 
satire  has  made — ^wom  by  incessant  litera- 
ry toil — the  loss  of  friends  and  the  excite- 
ment of  success*— in  the  midst  of  wasting 
bodily  maladies,  he  has,  nevertheless, 
given  to  the  world  his  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  th^  wonder  is,  that  he  is  still 
among  the  living.  He  had  worked  hard 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  eke  out  his 
bodily  strength  to  the  end  of  his  great 
work ;  but  to  survive  the  thidll  of  appro- 
bation with  which  the  best  men  of  Europe 
have  hailed  its  publication,  was  beyond 
what  he  looked  for. 

A  little  while  ago,  he  was  indeed 
brought  to  death's  door.  But  the  de- 
stroyer spared  him.  "  Who  would  have 
thought  that  this  frail  wasted  body,  (he 
writes,)  weaker  now  by  increasing  age, 
after  the  toils  of  so  many  journeys^  and 
the  labor  of  so  many  studies,  should  have 
struggled  through  such  an  illness  as  I 
have  had.  You  know  how  hard  I  had 
been  working  at  Basle  just  before  it.  I 
had  a  kind  of  suspicion  that  this  year 
would  be  fatal  to  me,  because  worse  and 
worae  maladies  came  so  thick  upon  me  in 
succession.  When  the  disease  was  at  its 
worst,  I  felt  that  I  could  neither  grieve  at 
the  loss  of  life,  nor  tremble  at  the  fear  of 
death.  There  was  hope  in  Christ  alone ; 
and  to  him  I  could  only  pray  that  he 
would  give  me  just  what  was  best  for  me. 
JFbrmerif/^  tchen  a  young  man^  I  remember 
that  I  used  to  tremUe  at  the  mere  name  of 
death:'* 

It  was  then  from  a  sick,  and  as  it  was 
thought,  a  dying,  bed,  that  Erasmus  rose 
to  grapple  with  times  more  troublous  than 
any  he  had  yet  seen. 

While  Erasmus  had  labored,  another 
man  had  entered  into  his  labors,  and  was 
pushing  them  much  further  than  he  had 
dared  to  do.  While,  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  he  was  wondering  what  manner  of 
man  this  newly-risen  Luther  could  be,  the 
world  expected  him  to  tell  them  boldly 
what  he  was ;  and  to  take  his  side  either 
with  Luther  or  the  Pope.  For  long  he 
had  kept  silent,  on  the  pretext  that,  not 
having  read  his  works,  he  was  not  able  to 
judge.    Then  the  crisis  had  come.*"^  The 
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Papal  Ball  and  Lather's  book,  De  CapUvi- 
tate  Babylonicd^  had  made  all  things  ripe 
for  a  schism.  He  grieved'  to  separate 
himself  from  such  men  as  Hiitten  and  the 
gentle  Melancthon.  He  hated  the  very 
thought  of  siding  with  the  monks,  **  for  if 
the  monks  get  the  upper  hand  again,  thej 
will  try,"  he  said,  "  to  entomb  Jesus  Christ 
so  that  he  may  rise  no  more."  But  yet 
he  dared  not  lend  his  aid  to  a  schism. 
"  I  would  join,"  he  writes,  "  with  Luther 
with  all  my  heart,  if  I  saw  he  was  with 
the  Catholic  Church.  If  things  come  to 
extremities,  and  the  Church  totters  on 
both  sides,  I  will  fix  myself  on  the  solid 
rock  till  a  calm  succeeds,  and  I  can  see 
which  is  the  Church."  Was  it  wonderful 
that,  in  his  bodily  weakness,  he  should  re- 
fuse to  join  as  a  leader  in  the  Protestant 
battle ;  that  he  should  complain  of  being 
dragged  into  the  oontroyersy,  and  confess 
that  not  having  the  courage  requisite  for 
a  martyr,  he  feared,  that  if  put  to  the  test, 
he  should  imitate  St.  Peter?  Was  it 
strange  that  he  should  choose  rather  to 
pursue  in  peace,  so  long  as  bodily  strength 
might  allow,  those  Biblical  labors  that 
Coiet  and  he  had  planned  and  undertaken 
together?  Whether  strange  or  not,  he 
has  made  his  choice,  and  to  that  choice 
adheres. 

He  publishes  revised  editions  of  bis  New 
Testament ;  and,  more  than  this,  he  pro- 
ceeds steadily  with  a  work  supplemental 
to  it  —  a  work,  the  first  portion  of  which 
had  been  issued  as  early  as  1517,  while 
Luther  was  sticking  up  his  theas  on  the 
Wittemberg  church-doors  —  and  which 
had  been  commenced  many  years  before 
that,  namely,  a  simple  paraphrase  or  expo- 
sition of  the  plain  sense  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  tmdefiled  by  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  schoolmen,  and  unbiased  even 
by  the  controversies  raging  around  him. 
How  honestly  and  faithfully  this  work  was 
accomplished,  is  pointedly  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  when  an  English  Bible  was 
ordered  to  be  placed  in  every  English 
Church,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Protest- 
ant Coverdale,  and  English  translation  of 
these  paraphrases  of  Catholic  Erasmus  was 
ordered  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
that  Bible,  as  best  fitted  to  teach  its  real 
meaning  to  the  people.  At  this  work, 
then,  it  is  that  Erasmus  is  laboring,  while 
torn  in  pieces  between  the  two  opposing 
patties,  and  while  he  is  refusing  to  aide 
with  either,  to  the  vexation  of  both,  it  is 
this  work  that  he  is  writing  to  Froben, 


the  printer,  to  pre*s  forward,  though  to 
the  neglect  of  others,  being  the  one  best 
fitted  for  times  such  as  these. 

Had  the  paraphrases  been  written  in 
calmer  times,  we  might  have  passed  them 
by ;  but  that,  in  the  most  controversial  of 
all  times,  this  most  uncontroversiai  of  all 
expositions  of  the  Bible  should  have  come 
fi-om  the  pen  of  Erasmus,  is  too  sure  a 
proof  to  be  slighted,  how  closely  he  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Colet :  "  Keep  to  the 
Bible  and  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Let  di- 
vines, if  they  like,  dispute  about  the  rest." 

Nor  is  this  mention  of  the  paraphrases 
irrelevant  to  our  review  of  the  satire  of 
Erasmus.  It  was  during  the  intervals  of 
his  Biblical  labors  that  the  old  vein  of 
satire,  traced  before,  found  vent  again, 
this  time  in  the  garb  of  a  mere  school- 
book,  dedicated  to  one  of  the  children  of 
Froben,  the  printer,  and  entitled  Familiar 
Colloquies.  And  these  little  bursts  of  wit 
are  only  to  be  correctly  judged  with  those 
greater  and  graver  labors  in  the  back* 
ground. 

What  are  these  Colloquies  f 

"This  book  (said  Erasmus)  is  not  a 
book  upon  the  doctrines  of  our  faith ;  it 
treats  upon  the  art  of  correct  speaking." 

It  begins  with  simple  instructions  as  to 
what  a  polite  boy  is  to  say  upon  this  and 
upon  that  occasion,  so  that  he  may  pass 
for  a  gentleman,  and  not  for  a  churl.  It 
teaches  what  forms  of  salutation  are  used 
by  the  vulgar,  and  what  approved  by  the 
learned;  how  to  greet  a  friend  or  a 
stranger  when  you  meet,  and  how  to  bid 
them  farewell  at  parting.  It  then  pro- 
ceeds to  explain,  by  example,  how  a  man 
may  show  his  concern  for  another  who  is 
ill,  or  congratulate  him  if  he  be  well.  And 
as  by  degrees  the  sentences  and  conver- 
sations lengthen,  they  grow  into  dialogues 
on  various  subjects  supposed  to  be  instruo* 
tive  to  youth.  As  these  advance,  they 
become  less  and  less  trivial,  and  more  and 
more  serious,  until  at  lasl^  by  insensible 
degrees,  you  find  yourself  under  the  full 
force  of  the  severest  satire,  one  thing  after 
another  passing  under  the  lash  in  turn. 

As  in  the  Praise  of  FoUy  so  in  the 
Colloquies^  Erasmus  takes  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  disgust  at  the  utter  h(Mk»wiiesa 
and  want  of  principle  which  marks  the 
tone  of  general  society,  or  his  conviction 
that  monkery  has  eaten  into  its  verf  core, 
and  is  to  be  blamed  for  much  of  its  rot- 
tenness. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  colloquy  of  the 
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'^  False  Knight."  It  reminds  one  of  EUes- 
mere's  essay  on  "  The  Art  of  Self  Advance- 
ment," in  the  last  series  of  Frienda  in 
CounciL  It  professes  to  show  how  a  man 
may  cat  a  respectable  figure  in  the  world, 
though,  in  fact,  he  is  nothing  at  all,  and 
has  nothing  at  all — ^not  even  a  conscience. 

*'  Go  to  a  place  where  you  are  not  known, 
and  call  yourself  a  nobleman,  for  the  nobility 
haye  a  general  license  to  be  lawless.  If  any 
trareler  should  chance  to  come  that  way-^it 
may  be  out  of  Spain-  ask  how  your  oouitin  the 
Count  of  Nassau  does,  and  the  like.  Wear  a 
seal-ring  upon  your  finger,  (you  can  get  a  brass 
ring  gilt  for  a  trifle.)  Haiog  a  coat-of-arms  up 
over  every  door  you  lodge  at  Have  counterfeit 
letters  sentTou,  in  which  you  are  styled  *  the 
[Ilustrious  Knight,*  and  so  forth,  and  in  which 
there  are  plentiful  mention  of  castles,  estates, 
and  great  a^rs.  Contrive  to  drop  these  letters 
by  chance,  or,  what  is  better,  send  your  coat  to 
the  tailor^s  to  be  mended,  with  one  in  the  pock- 
et ;  and  when  you  hear  of  it,  as  you  will,  put 
on  an  air  of  exceeding  vexation  at  your  care- 
lessness. Take  care  to  have  servants  about  you 
who  shall  call  you  *  My  Lord,'  and  so  on.  Bribe 
some  needy  pnnter  to  mention  you  in  his  pam- 
phlet AS  some  great  man,  for  example,  a  nobleman 
from  Bohemia,  and  in  capital  letter$»  And  mind 
you  your  servauts  must  gain  tlieir  pay  by  the 
use  of  their  fingers.  In  the  retinue  of  a  noble- 
man they  can  do  this  with  ease.  Then,  as  to 
the  money,  people  always  give  to  a  nobleman 
credit  And  never  be  afraid  of  your  creditors ; 
they  will  never  offend  so  great  a  personage,  lest 
they  should  lose  their  money  altogether.  No 
one  has  his  servants  more  in  awe  than  a  debtor 
his  creditor.  If  you  ever  pay  them  any  thing, 
they  will  take  it  more  kindly  by  far  than  if  it 
were  a  gift  When  they  come  to  you,  always 
make  a  show  of  money.  If  you  have  to  borrow 
the  money,  and  pay  it  back  the  same  day,  you 
must  have  money  to  show.  When  you  are 
over  head  and  heels  in  debt  in  one  place, 
remove  to  another;  that  is  the  way  all  great 
princes  do,  and  therefore  you  need  not  fear— you 
are  in  good  company.  ...  If  things  grow 
desperate,  pick  up  a  quarrel  with  some  monks 
or  priests,  (they  always  have  plenty  of  money.) 
Breathe  nothing  but  destruction  and  ruin  upon 
them ;  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  terrified, 
offer  to  compound  matters  by  the  demand  of 
three  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  If  you  demand 
such  a  sum,  they  will  be  ashamed  to  offer  you 
leas  than  two  hundred  at  all  events.  When 
you  find  that  you  must  leave  the  place  altogeth- 
er, give  it  out  that  you  are  called  away  sud- 
denly by  the  Emperor,  and  let  it  be  known  that 
you  will  shortly  return  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
And,  finally,  you  need  not  forgot  that  you  have 
apair  of  heels  to  trust  to,  if  you  can  not  depart 
like  a  lion  1*' 

Afler  such  maxims  as  these,  (we  have 
only  given  the  pith  of  them,)  the  colloquy 


winds  up  with  reminding  the  reader  that 
to  play  such  a  part  with  success,  one  thing 
is  absolutely  fieedfitl^  namelyy  that  a  man 
should  believe  that  after  death  there  mil 
remain  nothing  of  him  but  his  carcass  I 

Take  again  the  colloquy  called  "  Cha- 
ron," in  which  Erasmus  represents  the 
old  ferryman  mourning  his  wrecked  boat, 
while  his  oyer-crowded  passengers  are 
paddling  among  the  frogs.  Fame  biings 
him  word  that  he  may  expect  a  brisk 
trade ;  for  the  furies  have  shaved  their 
crowns  as  smooth  as  an  e^g.  Strange 
animals  in  blacky  whitCy  and  gray  habits^ 
are  hovering  about  the  ears  of  princes, 
and  stirring  them  up  to  war.  In  France 
they  preach  that  God  is  on  the  French 
side ;  in  England  and  Spain,  that  the  war 
is  not  the  King's,  but  God's  !  Add  to 
this,  that  a  new  fire  of  strife  has  sprung  np 
of  late  in  the  variety  of  opinions  that  men 
have.  At  these  news,  Charon  determines 
to  invest  the  half-pence,  which  for  the  last 
three  thousand  years  he  has  been  scraping 
together,  all  in  a  new  boat.  Bat  alas! 
he  says,  if  any  should  start  a  peace,  my 
gains  will  be  taken  away  at  once  I  Never 
mind  that.  They  who  preach  peace, 
preach  to  the  deaf.  Alas !  too,  all  the 
Elysian  woods  having  been  felled  for 
burning  heretics'  ghosts,  where  is  his 
wood  to  come  from?  Then  who  is  to  row 
over  these  multitudes  ?  The  ghosts  shall 
row  themselves,  says  Charon,  if  tlieyhave 
a  mind  to  get  over.  What  if  they  have 
never  learned  to  row  ?  Charon  has  no 
respect  for  persons.  He  will  make  kings 
row,  and  cardinals  row,  as  well  as  the 
poorest  peasant.  Every  one  with  him 
takes  his  turn.  Meanwhile  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  already  crowded  with 
ghosts.  Charon  goes  after  a  boat,  and 
the  messenger  hastens  on  to  hell  with  the 
good  news. 

Passing  from  the  general  to  the  partic- 
ular, in  another  colloquy,  Erasmus  repre- 
sents a  soldier  coming  home  with  empty 
pockets,  but  heavy  laden  with  sin.  He 
tells  of  the  crime  committed  under  the 
sanction  of  the  law  of  arms.  His  friends 
tell  him  that  his  only  excuse  is,  that  he  is 
mad  with  the  most  of  mankind.  The 
soldier  retorts  that  he  has  heard  a  parson 
say  from  his  pulpit  that  war  is  lawful. 
"  Yes,"  says  the  other,  "  pulpits  are  no 
doubt  oracles  of  truth ;  but  though  war 
be  lawful  for  a  prince^  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  law^  for  you."  The  soldier 
then  nrges  that  every  man  must  live  by 
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his  trade..  "Ha!"  replies  the  other,  "an 
honorable  trade  this!  to  barn  houses, 
rob  churches,  ravish  nuns,  plunder  the 
poor,  and  murder  the  innocent."  "  What 
of  that  ?"  replies  the  soldier ;  "  if  I  had 
robbed  Christ  himself,  and  cut  off  his 
head  afterwards,  the  priests  have  pardons 
to  cover  it,  and  commissions  large  enough 
to  compound  for  it."  "  But  what,"  says 
the  other,  "(/*  your  composition  is  not 
ratified  in  heaven  ^"  "  What  a  trouble- 
some fellow  you  are,  to  put  such  scruples 
in  my  head.  My  conscience  was  quiet 
enough  before ;  pray,  let  it  alone."  "  Nay, 
you  should  be  glad  to  meet  a  friend  who 
gives  good  advice."  "  I  can't  tell  how 
good  it  is,"  says  the  soldier,  "  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  not  very  pleasant ;"  and  so 
they  part. 

'*  I  wrote  this  colloquy,"  says  Erasmus,  (in 
1526,)  '*  that  young  men  may  learn  to  hate  the 
villainies  of  the  soldier's  life.  And  in  what  I 
say  about  pardons  in  these  colloquies,  (and  they 
are  often  mentioned,)  I  do  not  condemn  all  par- 
dons, but  those  vain  triflera  who  put  their  trust 
in  them  without  the  least  thought  of  amending 
their  lives.  Surely  it  is  well  to  admonish 
young  men  in  this  matter.  But  you  will  say, 
that  by  this  means  the  commissioners  may  lose 
their  eains !  If  you  are  an  honest  man,  hear 
me :  If  they  be  good  men,  they  will  rejoice  that 
the  simple  are  thus  warned ;  but  if  they  be 
such  as  prefer  gain  to  godliness,  then — ^Fare 
them  well  I" 

Next  wo  adduce  a  colloquy  satirizing 
Confession  and  Saint  -  Worship. 

In  the  "  Shiy  wreck,"  the  effect  of  the  tei^ 
rors  of  a  raging  sea,  and  the  prospects  of 
a  watery  grave,  on  the  various  passen- 
gers, is  depicted  with  all  Erasmus'  power 
and  skill  in  word-painting.  You  feel 
yourself  in  the  midst  of  it  all  as  you  read 
It;    shrouds  and    masts    shattered    and 

fone ;  bales  of  merchandise  turned  over- 
oard ;  sailors  singing  lustily  their  "  Salve 
Regina,"  in  hopes  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
(though  she  never  took  a  voyage  in  her 
life)  may  hear  them,  and  save  them  from 
the  all'devouring  sea.    An   Englishman 

Eromises  mountains  of  gold  to  "Our 
lady  at  Walsingham ;"  another  a  pilgrim- 
age to  St.  James  de  Oompostella,  bare- 
foot and  bareheaded,  and  begging  his 
way;  another,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
vows  a  wax  taper  as  big  as  himself  to  St. 
Christopher,  (but  whispers  that,  if  once  on 
shore,  he  shall  not  have  even  a  tallow 
candle.)  How  affliction  makes  men  reli- 
gions!    One  man  only  there  is  on  board 


who  makes  no  vows,  and  bargains  with 
no  saint.  "  Hearen  is  a  large  place,"  he 
says ;  '^  and  if  I  should  recommend  my» 
self  even  to  St.  Peter,  who,  as  he  stands 
at  the  door,  would  perhaps  hear  soonest, 
before  he  can  come  to  Grod  Almighty  and 
tell  him  my  condition,  I  may  be  lost.  I 
will  go  to  God  the  Father  himself;  no 
saint  hears  sooner  than  he  does."  There 
is  a  mother  there,  with  her  little  child 
clasped  to  her  bosom,  calmer  than  any 
one  else.  She  neither  bawls  nor  weeps, 
nor  makes  vows ;  but  hugging  her  little 
boy,  she  prays  softly  and  in  silence.  The 
ship  dashes  now  and  again  against  the 
ground.  She  must  soon  fall  to  pieces. 
Here  is  an  old  priest,  and  there  a  Domini- 
can  monk :  and  see  how  fast  every  one  in 
turn  is  making  hasty  confession  I  There 
is  one  only  who,  seeing  the  bustle,  con- 
fesses himself  privately  to  God — the  man 
who  had  prayed  to  God.  Then  comes  a 
cry  of  land.  But  the  ship  is  falling  to 
pieces.  A  rush  begins  for  oars,  planks, 
and  poles.  The  boats  are  over-crowded, 
and  sink.  Only  seven  out  of  seventy- 
eight  passengers  get  safely  to  shore ;  and 
among  them  are  found,  not  those  who 
promised  mountains  of  gold  to  the  Yirgii), 
or  wax  candles  to  the  saints — not  those 
who  bawled  their  loudest  "  Salve  Regina" 
— not  those  who  confessed  most  devoutly 
to  the  priest  and  the  monk ;  but  the 
calm,  pious  woman  and  her  child,  and  the 
man  who  prayed  and  confessed  himself 
only  to  God  — these  are  the  fii-st  to  be 
landed  in  safety. 

Holding  these  colloquies  to  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  Erasmus,  while  still  ad- 
hering to  the  Church  and  her  usages  in 
general,  as  he  has  ever  done,  is  bold  9S 
ever  in  his  satire  upon  such  abuses  or 
usages  as  are  in  the  view  contrary  to  the 
Bible,  we  now  turn  to  the  anestion,  ho^r 
far  he  maintained  in  this  work  the  genernl 
position  in  theology,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  he  had  inherited  from  Colet,  and 
adopted  as  his  own. 

Has  the  great  Protestant  Revolution 
materially  changed  his  views  ?  Does  ho, 
still  hating  the  schoolmen,  still  look  upon 
the  Bible  as  the  fountain-head  of  the 
Christian  faith  ?  Does  he  still  point  to 
the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  line  within 
which  the  interpretation  of  that  Bible 
should  be  unanimous  throughout  the 
Chiistian  Church  ?  Is  he  still  willing  to 
admit  that,  beyond  that  line,  men  niav 
well  differ  in  their  interpretations,  wid 
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need  not  be  too  anxions  to  agree  ?  Now 
that  difference  of  opinion  has  become 
more  prominent  than  ever,  does  he  de- 
part from  his  liberal  yiews;  or  does  he 
seek  to  disarm  the  difference  of  opinion 
of  its  bitterness  hj  calling  men  to  rally 
round  their  points  of  agreement,  rather 
than  fight  about  unessential  points  of  dif- 
ference ? 

There  is  a  colloquy  called  the  **  Child's 
Piety,"  in  whoh  one  schoolboy  tells  an- 
other about  his  religion.  In  answer  to 
nnraerous  questions,  he  is  made  to  say :  ^'  I 
kneel  down  by  my  bedside  at  night,  say 
oyer  the  things  learned  during  the  day  at 
school,  and  asks  Christ's  forgiveness  for 
my  feults."  ..."  During  divine  ser- 
vice, when  I  feel  myself  polluted  with  the 
stain  of  any  sin,  I  do  not  withdraw  my- 
self from  the  altar,  but  in  my  mind,  stand- 
ing as  it  were  a&r  off,  as  though  not  dar- 
ing to  lift  up  my  eyes .  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther, whom  I  have  offended,  I  strike  upon 
my  breast,  and  cry  out  with  the  publi- 
can :  '  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.' " 
.  .  .  ''  I  give  thanks  to  Jesus  Christ 
for  his  unspeakable  love  in  condescending 
to  redeem  mankind  by  his  death,  and  1 
pray  that  he  will  not  suffer  that  his  most 
holy  blood  should  have  been  shed  in  vain 
for  me."  ,  .  .  "I  confess  daily ;  but 
I  confess  to  him  who  alone  truly  remits 
sin."  "  To  whom  ?"  «  To  Christ."  "  And 
do  you  think  that  enough  ?"  "  It  would 
be  enough  for  me  if  it  were  enough  for 
the  i*ulers  of  the  Church  and  received 
custom.  Whether  Christ  appointed  con- 
fession as  now  used  in  the  Church,  I 
leave  to  be  disputed  by  divines.  To  confess 
to  Christ  is  certainly  the  principal  confes- 
sion^  and  nobody  confesses  to  him  but  he 
that  is  angry  with  his  sin.  If  I  have  com- 
mitted any  sin,  I  lay  it  open  and  bewail  it 
to  him,  and  implore  his  mercv ;  nor  do  I 
give  over  till  I  feel  the  love  of  sin  purged 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  and  the 
peace  of  mind  that  follows,  I  take  as  a 
proof  of  the  sin  being  pardoned.  I  con- 
fess to  a  priest  before  I  go  to  communion, 
but  even  then  only  in  a  few  words."  As 
to  his  future  life,  he  rather  inclines  to 
divinity,  "though  the  bitter  contentions 
among  divines  displease  me."  Finally,  to 
the  objection  that  many  are  afraid  of  di- 
vinity, because  they  see  no  principle  but 
what  is  called  in  question,  he  answers:  "  I 
believe  firmly  what  I  read  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  I  don't 
trouble  my  head  any  further.   I  leave  the 
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rest  to  be  disputed  and  defined  by  the 
clergy,  if  they  please.  Whatever  is  com- 
monly observed  among  Christians,  if 
it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Scriptures,  I 
also  observe,  lest  I  should  harm  other 
people.  .  .  .  When  I  was  a  boy,  and 
very  young,  I  happened  to  live  in  the 
house  of  that  honestest  of  men,  John  Co- 
let;  .  .  .  and  he  instructed  roe,  when 
I  was  young,  in  these  precepts."*  ' 

Finally,  there  is  another  colloquy,  in 
which  a  Catholic  is  made  to  examine  a 
Protestant  closely  concerning  his  belief  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  And  having  elicited 
fi:om  the  Lutheran  a  full  and  orthodox  an- 
swer to  evei^  question  upon  every  point 
in  turn,  the  Uatnolic  at  length  confesses : 
"  When  I  was  in  Rome  I  did  not  find  all 
so  sound  in  the  faith!  Well,  then,  since 
you  agree  with  us  in  so  many  and  weighty 
points,  how  comes  it  that  there  is  this  war 
between  you  and  the  orthodox  ?"  And, 
in  his  defense  of  the  Colloquies^  before 
quoted,  Erasmus  says,  (in  1520 :)  "I  set 
forth  in  this  colloquy  the  sum  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  and  that,  too,  somewhat  more 
clearly  than  it  is  taught  by  some  divines 
of  great  fame.  I  bring  in  the  person  of  a 
Lutheran,  so  that  by  showing  that  we  do 
agree  in  the  chief  articles  of  orthodox  re- 
ligion, a  reconciliation  may  be  made  more 
easy  between  them  and  us.  .  .  .  Let 
us  try  (he  continues)  candidly  to  inter- 
pret other  men's  words,  and  not  esteem 
our  own  as  oracles ;  for  where  there  is 
hatred  in  judging,  judgment  is  blind. 
May  that  Spirit  which  is  the  pacifier  of 
all,  who  uses  his  instruments  m  various 
ways,  make  us  agi*ee  and  consent  in  sound 
doctrine  and  holy  manners,  that  we  may 
all  come  to  the  fellowship  of  the  true  Je- 
rusalem, that  knows  no  discords !" 

Clearly  and  explicitly  must  these  Collo- 
quies  be  admitted  to  uphold  those  general 
views  which  we  have  endeavored  to  bring 
out  in  these  pages,  as  the  views  that 
Colet  and  Erasmus  had  accepted  before 
the  name  of  Luther  was  known  outside 
convent  walls. 

But  it  may  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said  a 
hundred  times : "  Why,  then,  did  Erasmus 
attack  Luther  ?"  It  is  no  part  of  our  pur- 
pose to  deny  that  Erasmus  had  faults,  or 
to  free  his  character  from  every  charge  of 
inconsistency.  Theory  is  one  thing,  and 
practice  another.    A  man  may  be  secta- 
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rian  ia  his  very  denunciation  of  all  secta- 
rianism, if  he  denounce  it  in  a  sectarian 
spirit.  And  that  that  spirit  is  to  be  found 
embittering  the  words  of  Erasmus  when 
in  controversy  with  Luther,  far  be  it  from 
us  to  deny.  Few  men  of  that  day  were 
free  from  it.  But  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
remember  that  the  charge  Erasmus  made 
against  Luther,  in  his  controversy  on  the 
Fi-eedom  of  the  Will,  was  not  only  a 
charge  of  error  in  his  view  of  the  question 
itself  but  also  the  very  charge  wnich  he 
and  Luther  had  both  made  against  the 
schoolmen :  "  Why  encumber  Christianity 
with  your  philosophies  .^"  That  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Erasmus  upon  that  question 
was,  that  it  teas  one  of  philosophy  —  a 
question  which  had  vexed  Pagans  before 
Christ  was  born,  and  which  was  in  its 
nature  inexplicable.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  best  not  too  anxiously 
even  to  try  to  fathom  its  unfathomable 
abyss.* 

Leaving,  then,  the  faults  and  weakness 
of  Erasmus,  in  matters  of  action  and  prac- 
tice, untold  and  undefended,  we  have,  in 
oonclusion,  to  ask  only  whether  any  alter- 
ation in  his  general  views  can  be  traced  in 
his  last  works  and  words. 

Would  that  we  could  throw  any  thing 
of  tragic  interest  or  brightness  round  his 
last  years !  There  is  something  so  grand 
in  a  great  man's  life,  ending  just  in  its 
meridian  glory — whether  the  end  comes, 
as  in  More's  case  upon  the  scaffold,  or  the 
]>estilence  steps  in  rudely,  as  in  Colet's 
ciise,  and  spares  him  the  trial  of  faith,  and 
perhaps  the  pains  of  martyrdom  —  that  it 
IS  painful  to  dwell  instead  upon  the  long 
dragging  out  of  life  through  years  of  sick- 
ness— the  pale  messenger  so  long  in  view, 
but  so  long  in  coming,  as  if  the  process  of 
<lying  were  as  tedious  as  man's  life  is 
sliort. 

Thus  it  has  been  usual  to  hush  up  the 
1«8t  days  of  Erasmus.  But  we  want  to 
know,  when  we  hear  of  his  being  crippled 
by  disease,  and  brought  nigh  to  death's 
gate,  whether  he  stul  holds  at  seventy, 
and  dying,  the  views  learned  from  Colet 
«t  thirty,  published  in  the  Praise  ofFoUy 
at  forty,  and  confirmed  by  his  ^Biblical 
works  and  Colloquies  between  fifty  and 
sixty. 

Let  as  then  look  at  Erasmus,  on  the 
verge  of  seventy,  wrapped  up  in  his  blan- 
kets, writhing  with  pam,  daily  dragging 
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his  wasted  body,  as  it  were,  piecemeal  to 
the  grave  —  and  mark  that  he  is  writing, 
in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  a  simple  exposi- 
tion of  the  Apostles'*  Creed  and  a  treatise 
Concerning  the  Unity  of  the  Church  in 
Love. 

It  is  well  to  mark,  too,  how  he  bears  up 
under  the  news  of  the  execution  of  his 
darling  friend.  Sir  Thomas  More  —  that 
execution,  of  which  a  severe  critic  has  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  the  world's  won- 
der, as  well  for  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  perpetrated,  as  for  the  super- 
natural calmness  with  which  it  was  borne 
—  a  calamity  which  was  to  Erasmus  like 
the  severing  of  his  joints  and  maiTow,  but 
which  was  borne  by  him  patiently,  under 
the  full  and  avowed  assurance,  that  very 
soon  he  should  meet  again  that  friend 
"  whose  bosom  was,"  he  said,  "  altogether 
whiter  than  snow." 

Nor  did  his  sorrow  stop  that  work 
which  his  maladies  could  not.  His  grief 
found  vent  in  the  preface  of  a  treatise, 
which  he  named  JSkclesiastes^  or  the  Me- 
thod of  Preaching.  The  great  want  of 
the  Church  he  thinks  to  be  pure  and 
Christian  pastors,  who  should  scatter  the 
seed  of  the  Gospel.  He  asks  :  Whence 
the  coldness  of  men's  hearts  ?  Whence 
so  much  paganism,  under  the  Christian 
name  ?  And  he  answers  these  questions 
by  saying:  "When  I  was  in  Italy,  I 
found  a  people  willing  to  be  taught ;  but 
I  did  not  find  the  pastors  to  teach  them." 

Thus  dropping  the  negative  tone  of 
satire,  his  mind  grapples  with  positive  and 
practical  questions,  during  the  months  of 
suffering  and  sorrow  which  usher  in  his 
seventienth  year,  and  the  pale  messenger 
with  it. 

He  has  urged  with  his  dying  voice  the 
purity  of  pastors  to  feed  the  flock.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  declared  his  opinion  in  the 
Praise  of  FoUy^  that  the  priests  and 
clergy  alone  did  not  make  iip  that  Church 
which  is  the  spouse  of  Christ.  Why 
should  he  not  add  the  testimony  of  his 
dying  voice  to  the  purity  which  the  Gos- 
pel demands  equally  of  each  individual 
Christian  and  member  of  that  Church? 
He  takes  up,  therefore,  his  pen  once  again. 
"  Some  think,"  he  says,  "  that  Christ  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  cloister.  I  think 
he  is  to  be  found,  universal  as  the  sun, 
lighting  the  world.  He  is  to  be  found  in 
the  palaces  of  princes  and  in  the  soldier's 
camp.  He  is  to  be  found  in  the  trireme 
of  the  sailor,  and  in  e:f)ery  pious  heart. 
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,  .  .  Know  then,  O  Christian  I  thy 
true  dignity,  not  acquired  by  thy  merit, 
bat  given  thee  from  heaven.  I  am  speak- 
ing  to  thee,  whether  thou  art  a  man  or  a 
woman,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  noble 
or  ignoble,  a  king,  a  peasant,  or  a  weaver ; 
and  I  tell  thee,  whoever  thou  art,  if  thou 
art  bom  agsun  in  Christ,  thou  art  a  king ! 
thou  art  a  priest !  thou  art  a  saint  I  thou 
art  the  temple  of  the  living  God !  Dost 
thou  gaze  in  wonder  at  a  temple  of  marble 
shining  with  gems  and  gold  ?  Thou  art  a 
temple  more  precious  than  this!  Dost 
thou  regard  as  sacred  the  temple  that 
bishops  have  consecrated  ?  Thou  art  more 
sacred  still !  Thou  art  not  anointed  only 
with  sacerdotal  oil ;  thou  art  anointed  with 
the  blood  of  the  immaculate  Lamb."  .  .  . 
**  Each  in  his  own  temple,"  Erasmus  goes 


on  to  say,  "  we  must  sacrifice  our  evil 
passions  and  our  own  wills  —  oiTer  up  oar 
lives  and  hearts  —  if  we  would  at  last  be 
translated  into  the  heavenly  temple,  there 
to  reign  with  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory 
and  thanksgiving  forever !" 

This  is  the  last  sentence  of  the  last  work 
of  Erasmus.  It  bears  date  January,  1 536. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  July,  after  uttering 
many  sentences,  which,  says  his  friend, 
Beatus  Rhenanus,  plainly  showed  that  he 
put  all  his  trust  in  Christi  with  the  words 
^''Lieber  Gott "  upon  his  lips,  he  died  at 
midnight. 

Thus  the  last  days  of  Erasmus  set  a  seal 
to  the  consistency  with  which  he  held  the 
main  tenor  of  his  religious  views  unchanged 
to  the  end. 
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A  Pharos  of  the  mind, 

Lighted  by  stars,  in  heaven. 
To  each  solution  proud  to  find, 

By  a  high  &te  'twas  given, 
The  headlong  river's  width  t'  o'ersprine, 
Or  sweep  earth's  drcling  breast  wiw  iron 
eagle's  wing. 

Yes  I  mounts  of  science,  high 

Tour  bridges  soar ;  and  f& 
Through  the  earth's  stony  bowels  fly 

Toor  tunneled  chasms ;  the  war 
Of  tide  and  stream  may  o'er  ye  rave — 
On  work  ye,  victors  stiU  both  of  the  earth  and 
wave. 

Thy  sea-king  ship,  Brunei, 

Thy  minas  last  victory-palm, 
O'er  me  world,  through  time,  thy  ifame  shall  tell, 

Thou  slumbering  m  death's  calm. 
The  Austral  woods  shall  wondering  gaze 
On  thy  Titanic  work,  through  yet  long  un- 
born days ! 

And  Stephenson,  of  thee 

St  Lawrence  loud  shall  roar ! 
O'er  deafening  strife  of  ice  and  sea, 

From  Triton  conchs  shall  pour 
Thy  praise,  in  torrents  to  the  main, 
Swe^ing,  a  gulf-stream  warm,  to  thy  home- 
lamd  again! 


Half-mast  high  droop  each  flag! 

Haught  battlements  sigh  in  the  wind  t 
The  iron  courser  now  may  lag. 

The  sea-wheels  drop  behind  I 
As  none  could  equal,  both  are  gone — 
Neither  on  earth  would  live,  twins  of  the  soul, 
alone  I 

Of  old,  grave  Plutarch  says 
The  voice  spoke  from  the  shore : 
"  Tell  sailors,  to  the  Pelodes, 
The  great  Pan  is  no  more  I" 
Let  muffled  bells,  with  bated  breath, 
Tell  to   a  wider  world  a  more  disastrous 
death. 

Now,  Envy,  be  thou  still  I 

Now,  lUUilice,  hush  thy  lies  I 
And,  Vanity,  now  swell  thy  fill. 

And  fullest  stretch,  for  flies 
The  master-winp;  no  more — ^uninst 
To  living  Qenius,  now  be  honest  to   the 
dust— 

O'er  the  strong  iron  track, 

The  treacherous  ocean  way. 
The  spanned  and  conquered  cataract, 

Let  Britain's  sorrow  say, 
In  sad  dirge :  **  Our  great  lights  arc  fled, 
^Ofuyof  Uav  reOvnueV   waU,  wall,  they  are 
dead." 
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RICHARD   III.  AND   THE   DUKE   OF   BUCKINGHAM. 


Ab  one  of  the  prints  in  our  present 
number  illustrates  a  chapter  in  English 
history  of  sad  and  tragic  interest,  a  brief 
explanation  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader.  The  character  of  Richard 
III.  is  well  known  to  the  reader  of  Eng- 
lish history.  Ambitious,  unprincipled, 
talented  and  treacherous,  he  aspired  to 
the  throne  of  England.  He  planned  and 
plotted,  and  paused  at  no  sanguinary 
means  or  measures  to  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject. He  bathed  his  hands  in  blood,  and 
achieved  the  purpose  of  his  dark  and 
cruel  ambition.  On  the  death  of  Edward 
v.,  the  Council  of  State  invested  him 
with  the  office  of  Protector  of  the  realm. 

"  Hitherto,"  says  the  historian,  "  Rich- 
ard had  been  able  to  cover,  by  the  most 
profound  dissimulation,  his  fierce  and  sav- 
age nature.  The  numerous  issue  of  Ed- 
ward and  the  two  children  of  Clarence 
seemed  to  be  an  eternal  obstacle  to  his 
ambition.  But  a  man  who  had  aban- 
doned all  principles  of  honor  and  hu- 
manity was  soon  carried,  by  his  predomi- 
nent  passion,  beyond  the  reach  of  fear  or 
precaution.  Richard,  having  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  his  views,  no  longer  hesitated 
in  removing  the  other  obstructions  which 
lay  between  him  and  the  throne."  He 
first  determined  on  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Rivers,  and  a  number  of  other  eminent 
persons,  who  had  been  arrested  and '  held 
as  prisoners;  and  he  easily  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ^*  to 
this  violent  and  sanguinary  measure.  Or- 
ders were  accordingly  issued  to  Sir  Rich- 
ard Ratcliffe — a  proper  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  this  tyrant— to  cut  off  the  heads 
of  the  prisoners." 

SCENE  IN  THE  PRINT. 

The  historian  continues,  and  here  fol- 
lows the  language  which  the  print  illus- 
trates :  "  Richard  then  assailed  the  fidel- 
ity of  Buckingham  by  all  the  arguments 
capable  of  swaying  a  vicious  mind,  which 
knew  no  motive  of  action  but  interest  and 
ambition.  He  represented,  that  the  exe- 
cution of  persons  so  nearly  related  to  the 
king,  whom  that  prince  so  openly  profess- 
ed to  love,  and  wnose  fate  he  so  much  re- 


sented, would  never  pass  unpunished; 
and  all  the  actors  in  that  scene  were 
bound  in  prudcmce  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  his  future  vengeance ;  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  keep  the  queen  forever 
at  a  distance  from  her  son,  and  equally 
impossible  to  prevent  her  from  instilling 
into  his  tender  mind  the  thoughts  of  re- 
taliating, by  like  executions,  the  sangui- 
nary insults  committed  on  her  family; 
that  the  only  method  of  obviating  these 
mischiefs  was  to  put  the  scepter  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  whose  friendship  the 
Duke  might  be  assured,  and  whose  years 
and  experience  taught  him  to  pay  respect 
to  merit,  and  to  the  rights  of  ancient  no- 
bility ;  and  that  the  same  necessitv  which 
had  earned  them  so  far  in  resisting  the 
usurpation  of  these  intruders,  must  justify 
them  in  attempting  &rther  innovations, 
and  in  making,  by  national  consent,  a  new 
settlement  of  the  succession.  To  these 
reasons  he  added  the  offers  of  great  pri- 
vate advantages  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  and  he  easily  obtained  from  him  a 
promise  of  supporting  him  in  all  his  enter- 
prises." 

The  thread  of  the  narrative  spins  on. 
We  have  not  room  to  recount  it.  In 
concert  with  Buckingham  the  plot  thickens 
alternately  with  farce  and  with  tragedy, 
and  then  the  historian  thus  describes  the 
closing  scene  of  the  bloody  drama :  "  This 
ridiculous  farce  was  soon  after  followed 
by  a  scene  truly  tragical ;  the  murder  of 
the  two  young  princes.  Richard  gave 
orders  to  Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  consta- 
ble of  the  Tower,  to  put  his  nephews  to 
death  ;  but  this  gentleman,  who  had  sen- 
timents of  honor,  refused  to  have  any 
hand  in  the  infamous  office.  The  tyrant 
then  sent  for  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  who  pronv 
ised  obedience ;  and  he  ordered  Braken- 
bury to  resign  to  this  gentleman  the  keys 
and  government  of  the  Tower  for  one 
night.  Tyrrel  choosing  three  associates, 
Slater,  Dighton,  and  Forest,  came  in  the 
nighttime  to  the  door  of  the  chamber 
where  the  pnnces  were  lodged;  and 
sendmg  in  the  assassins,  he  bade  them 
eaecute  their  commission,  while  he  him- 
self staid  without.  They  found  the  youn^ 
princes  in  bed,  and  fallen  into  a  profound 
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sleep.  After  suffocating  them  with  a 
bolster  and  pillows,  they  showed  their 
naked  bodies  to  Tyrrel,  who  ordered  them 
to  be  huried  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  deep 
in  the  ground,  under  a  heap  of  stones. 
These  circumstances  were  all  confessed 
by  the  actors  in  the  following  reign ;  and 
they  were  never  punished  fbr  the  crime  : 
probably,  because  Henry,  whose  maxims 
of  government  were  extremely  arbitrary, 
desired  to  establish  it  as  a  principle,  that 
the  commands  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign ought  to  justify  every  enormity  in 
those  who  paid  obedience  to  them.  But 
there  is  one  circumstance  not  so  easy  to 
be  accounted  for:  it  is  pretended  that 
Richard,  displeased  with  the  indecent 
manner  of  burying  his  nephews,  whom 
he  had  murdered,  gave  his  chaplain 
orders  to  dig  up  the  bodies,  and  to  mter 
them  in  consecrated  ground ;  and  as  the 


man  died  soon  after,  the  place  of  their 
burial  remained  unknown,  and  the  bodies 
could  never  be  found  by  any  search  which 
Henry  could  make  for  them.  Yet  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.,  when  there  was  occa- 
sion to  remove  some  stones,  and  to  dig  in 
the  very  spot  which  was  mentioned  as  the 
place  of  their  first  interment,  the  bones 
of  two  persons  were  there  found,  which 
by  their  size  exactly  corresponded  to  the 
age  of  Edward  and  his  brother:  they 
were  concluded  with  certainty  to  be  the 
i*emains  of  those  princes,  and  were  inter- 
red imder  a  marble  monument,  by  orders 
of  King  Charles.  Perhaps  Richard's 
chaplain  had  died  before  he  found  an  op* 
portunity  of  executing  his  master's  com- 
mands ;  and  the  bodies  being  supposed  to 
be  already  removed,  a  diligent  search  was 
not  made  for  them  by  Henry  in  the  place 
where  they  had  been  buried." 
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BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH   OF   LOUIS   XVI. 


Among  the  many  of  this  world's  mag- 
nates, nionarchs,  and  potentates,  kings, 
and  emperors,  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
comparatively  few  to  suffer  a  violent 
death.  Of  this  number  was  the  amiable 
but  unfortunate  King  of  France,  Louis 
XVI.  He  lived  in  troublous  times.  The 
terrible  storms  of  the  French  Revolution 
had  been  long  gathering  by  the  misrule 
of  previous  kings.  The  dark  clouds  had 
become  thick  and  murkpr  and  highly 
charged  with  political  lightnings  and 
thunderings.  At  length  the  storm  burst, 
and  a  dreadful  carnage  ensued.  France 
was  deluged  in  blood.  Among  the  nu- 
merous victims  was  Louis  XVI.,  whose 
portrait  stands  at  the  head  of  our  present 
number.  We  subjoin  a  biographical 
sketch  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  for 
the  interest  and  information  it  contains  for 
the  reader. 

Louis  XVI.,  King  of  France,  was  the 
second  son  of  the  Prince  Dauphin,  son  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  of  Maria  Josepha  of  Sax- 
ony daughter  of  Frederick  Augustus,  King 
of  Poland.  He  was  born  at  Versailles, 
and  named  Due  de  Berri,  1Y64,  became 
dauphin  by  the  death  of  his  father,  1765, 


and  was  married  to  Marie  Antoinette  of 
Austria,  1770.  Amiable,  irresolute,  and 
timid,  he  succeeded  to  the  stained  and 
tottering  throne  of  his  grandfather  when 
twenty  years  of  age,  1774,  and  was  crown- 
ed at  Rheims,  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  his  people,  June  eleventh, 
1775.  Apparently,  no  sovereign  ever 
ascended  the  throne  under  happier  aus- 
pices, but  really  no  European  throne  ever 
stood  on  the  verge  of  a  more  terrible 
abyss ;  the  incapacity  and  corruption  of 
the  governing  body  being  already  con- 
fronted with  the  philosophic  pride  and 
wild  vigor  of  the  governed — just  awaken- 
ing to  a  sense  of  the  "rights  of  man." 
He  commenced  his  reign  happily  by  pro- 
moting many  useful  reforms,  and  calling 
the  most  upright  men  to  his  minstry — 
among  othere,  Turgot  and  Malesherbes, 
but  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  resources 
of  the  state  were  utterly  disproportionate 
to  its  expenditure,  and  discoveries  were 
continually  made  which  brought  the  court 
and  government  into  contempt.  As  usual 
in  such  cases,  one  palliative  succeeded  an- 
other, while  the  root  of  the  evil  remained 
untouched;  and  when  the  distresses  of 
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•the  people  were  expressed  in  open  dis- 
affeotioHf  die  ancient  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment was  found  insufficient,  either  as 
a  means  of  effectuating  the  will  of  the 
people,  or  of  controlling  their  blind  im- 
pulses by  the  imposition  of  a  more  en- 
lightened authority.  The  issue  of  this 
was  the  convocation  of  the  "Notables," 
who  met  twice,  under  the  ministries  of 
Calonne  and  Lomenie  Brienno,  1787  and 
1788,  and  of  the  "  Estates-General,"  which 
assembled  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1789. 
This  body  declared  for  a  "  constitution" 
as  the  first  necessity  of  France,  and  took 
a  solemn  and  united  oath  not  to  separate 
until  they  had  made  it.  The  real  conflict 
between  the  people  and  the  court  was 
commenced  by  this  act;  the  disposition 
to  insurrection  acquired  a  form  of  legal- 
ity, and  the  passions  of  those  who  might 
be  capable  oi  leading  the  populace  were 
fairly  unloosed.  Mirabeau,  Lafayette, 
Danton,  Camille,  DesmouUns,  Robes- 
pierre, and  Marat,  are  among  the  names 
of  such.  As  a  first  step,  the  "third 
estate,"  or  plebeians  in  the  "  Estates-Gen- 
eral," refused  to  acknowledge  the  clergy 
and  the  noblesse  as  separate  bodies,  and 
many  of  these  joining  them,  they  assumed 
the  name  of  a  "National  Assembly." 
Against  this  body  the  guards  refused  to 
act,  and  the  people  soon  enrolled  in  clubs 
and  in  a  national  militia,  surprised  the 
government  by  storming  the  Bastile,  July 
fourteenth,  and  committed  some  deplora- 
ble excesses.  The  National  Assembly, 
presuming  on  its  actual  power  under 
these  circumstances  to  make  the  constitu- 
tion, called  itself  "  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly," and  promulgated  the  "rights  of 
man"  as  a  basis.  To  the  excitement  of 
these  occurrences  was  added  the  madden- 
ing effects  of  a  famine  in  the  succeeding 
autunm,  when  the  worst  forms  of  clubbism 
commenced,  and  the  Marats,  Carriers, 
Henriots,  and  Tinvilles,  rose  into  notice. 
In  June,  1790,  the  King  attempted  to  fly, 
and  was  arrested  at  Yarennes,  the  people 
meeting  to  petition  for  his  deposition 
being  dispersed  by  musketry  on  his  re- 
turn. On  the  thirtieth  of  September  fol- 
lowing he  accepted  the  constitution,  and 
on  the  first  of  October  the  first  biennial 
parliament,  or  legislative  assembly,  met 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
power  of  "  veto"  having  been  granted  to 
the  King,  by  this  new  compact,  he  was 
imhappy  enough  to  use  it  against  every 


important  measure  proposed  by  the  par- 
liament. In  the  course  of  another  year 
his  deposition  was  again  agitated,  tumul- 
tuous processions  took  place,  the  palace 
itself  was  invaded,  and  the  King  compelled 
to  wear  the  red  bonnet,  or  cap  of  liberty. 
As  time  wore  on,  the  republicans  became 
thoroughly  organized,  and  in  August, 
1792,  the  Marseilles  were  quartered  in 
Paris,  the  Tuileries  besieged,  the  Swiss 
guard  massacred,  and  the  royal  family 
imprisoned  in  the  Temple.  The  party  of 
Danton  now  occupied  the  foreground  of 
events,  and  prepared  to  assemble  a  "  Na- 
tional Convention,"  and  resist  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  the  emigrants  and  the 
Germans  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswiok. 
The  first  act  of  this  body,  which  met  to- 
wards the  end  of  September,  was  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  fate  of  Louis  XYL,  wlio 
was  declared  guilty  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  general  safety  of  the  state, 
by  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  votes  out 
of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  to 
be  worthy  of  death  by  a  majority  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty-three  against  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight.  JDanton  uttered 
what  the  National  Convention  felt  under 
these  circumstances :  ^  Tfa  e  coalesced  kings 
threaten  us;  we  hurl  at  their  feet,  as 
gage  of  battle,  the  head  of  a  king.' " 

The  French  historian  £mile  de  Bonoe- 
chose  thus  describes  the  closing  scene  of 
this  drama  in  the  life  of  Louis  XYI : 

"  For  the  last  four  months,  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  had  languished  in  the 
tower  of  the  Temple,  with  the  Queen, 
Madame  Elizabeth  his  sister,  an  angel  of 
gentleness  and  goodness,  and  his  two 
children,  dividing  his  horn's  betwixt  the 
care  of  their  education  and  reading. 
The  city  exercised  a  cruel  surveillance 
over  its  captives ;  and  labored,  by  over- 
whelming them  with  mortifications,  to 
prepare  them  for  the  frightful  cata- 
strophe which  awaited  them.  The  dis- 
cussion on  the  trial  of  the  King  was 
opened  in  the  Convention  on  the  tliir- 
teenth  of  November ;  and  the  principal 
charges  against  him  arose  out  of  papers 
found  at  the  TuilerieiB,  in  an  iron  chest, 
the  secret  of  which  had  been  revealed  to 
the  minister  Roland.  Therein  were  dis- 
covered all  the  plottings  and  intrigues  of 
the  court  against  the  revolution,  as  well 
as  the  arrangements  with  Mirabeau  and 
the  General  BonHle.  Other  papers,  too, 
found  in  the  offices  of  the  civil  list,  seemed 
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t6  establish  the  fkot  that  Louis  XVT.  had 
not  been  altogether  a  stranger  to  the 
movements  negotiated  in  Europe  in  his 
favor.  As  king,  however,  the  constitu- 
tion had  declared  him  inviolable ;  besides, 
he  was  deposed,  and  could  not,  but  in 
defiance  of  every  law,  be  condemned  for 
acts  anterior  to  his  deposition.  The  Mon- 
tagnards  themselves  relt  all  the  illegality 
of  the  proceedings  directed  against  him. 
Robespierre,  in  demanding  his  death,  re- 
pudiated all  forms,  as  fictions,  and  relied, 
as  did  Saint-Just,  solely  on  reasons  of 
state.  ^What,'  said  the  latter,  *have 
not  good  citizens  and  true  friends  of  liberty 
to  fear,  when  they  see  the  ax  tremble  in 
your  hands,  and  a  people,  in  the  very 
dawn  of  its  freedom,  respecting  the  mem- 
ory of  its  chiuns?'  The  Mountain 
party,  in  earnestly  laboring  for  the  con- 
demnation of  the  King,  had  a  further  ob- 
ject than  the  single  one  of  punishing  him. 
They  were  anxious  to  crush  the  Gironde, 
which  had  openly  manifested  a  desire  to 
save  him,  and  to  arrive  at  power,  by  pro- 
longing the  revolutionary  movements 
throu^  the  means  of  this  frightful  covp 
d^itat.  The  large  majority  of  the  assem- 
blv  persisted  in  the  determination  to  sub- 
mit this  great  process  to  judicial  forms ; 
and  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  already  been 
separated  from  his  family,  appeared  as  a 
culprit  before  the  Convention,  whose  juris- 
diction he  did  not  challenge.  His  count- 
enance was  firm  and  noble ;  his  answers 
were  precise,  touching,  and  almost  always 
triumphant.  Conducted  back  to  the 
Temple,  he  demanded  a  defender,  and 
named  Target  and  Tronchet.  The  first 
of  these  refused  the  office ;  and  the  vener- 
able Malesherbes  offered  himself  in  his 
place,  and  wrote  to  the  Convention,  in 
these  memorable  words :  ^  Twice  have  I 
been  called  to  the  councils  of  him  who 
was  my  master,  in  the  days  when  that 
function  was  an  object  of  ambition  to  all 
men  :  I  owe  him  the  same  service,  now 
that  it  is  one  which  many  find  dangerous.' 
Hb  request,  which  was  gitmted,  deeply 
affected  Louis  XVI.  When  he  appeared 
before  him,  the  monarch  pressed  him  in 
his  arms,  and  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes : 
*  You  expose  your  own  life,  and  will  not 
save  mine.'  Tronchet  and  Malesherbes 
immediately  set  about  the  preparation  of 
the  King's  defense,  and  associated  with 
themselves  M.  de  S^ze,  by  whom  it  was 
pronounced,  and  who  concluded  his  pa- 
thetic pleading  by  these  true  and  solemn 


words :  *  Placed  on  the  throne  at  twenty 
years  of  ag^,  Louis  carried  thither  the 
example  of  morality,  justice,  and  eoonomy. 
He  brought  with  him  no  weakness,  and 
no  corrupt  passions.  He  was  the  unvary- 
ing friend  of  his  people.  That  people 
desired  the  destruction  of  a  burthensome 
impost — and  Louis  destroyed  it ;  the  peo- 
ple desired  the  abolition  of  servituae — 
and  Louis  abolished  it ;  the  people  solicit- 
ed reforms — and  Louis  gave  them;  the 
people  sought  to  alter  its  laws — ^the  King 
consented ;  the  people  desired  that  their 
alienated  rights  should  be  restored  to 
millions  of  Frenchmen  —  and  Louis  re- 
stored them ;  the  people  sighed  for  liberty 
— and  the  King  bestowed  it.  The  glory 
can  not  be  denied  to  Louis  of  having  even 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  his  people  in  his 
sacrifices — and  yet  he  it  is  whom  you  are 

asked  to Citizens,  I  dare  not  speak 

it !  I  pause  before  the  majesty  of  history. 
Remember  that  history  shall  hereafter 
judge  your  judgment  of  to-day,  and  that 
the  judgment  of  history  will  be  that  of 
ages !'  But  the  passions  of  the  judges 
were  blind  and  implacable ;  an  unanimous 
vote  declared  Louis  guilty,  and  the  appeal 
to  the  people  which  the  Girondins  de- 
manded was  refused. 

^^  It  only  now  remained  to  decide  what 
punishment  should  be  inflicted.  The  fer- 
ment in  Paris  was  at  its  hight ;  a  furious 
multitude  surrounded  the  door  of  the  As- 
sembly, denouncing  frightful  menaces 
against  all  who  should  incline  to  mercy. 
At  length,  afler  fortv  hours  of  nominal 
deliberation,  the  President  Vergniand  an- 
nounced the  result  of  the  votes.  Out  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  there  was  a 
majority  of  twenty-six  for  death.  Mide- 
sherbes  endeavored  to  address  the  As- 
sembly, but  his  voice  was  choked  by  sobs. 
A  respite  was  demanded,  but  in  vain ; 
and  the  &tal  sentence  was  pronounced. 
Louis  had  one  last  and  heart-rending  in- 
terview with  his  family,  after  his  condem- 
nation, and  then  prepared  himself  for 
death.  He  slept  calmly,  received  the 
offices  of  the  Church,  and  confided  his  last 
wishes  to  his  faithful  and  only  remaining 
servant,  Clery.  Shortly  afterwards,  San- 
terre  arrived,  and  Louis  went  forth  to 
execution.  He  ascended  the  scaffold 
with  a  firm  step ;  and,  on  his  knees,  re- 
ceived the  benediction  of  the  priest^  who 
thus  addressed  him :  *•  Son  of  aunt  Louis, 
ascend  to  heaven  1'  He  then  suffered  his 
hands  to  be  tied,  and  turned  to  the  mul- 
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lltude.  '*!  die  innooenV  he  said;  ^*I 
forgrive  my  foes ;  and  for  you,  O  wretch- 
ed people  I" — here  his  voice  was  drowned 
in  the  roll  of  the  drums,  the  exectioners 
seized  him,  and,  in  another  instant,  he 
had  ceased  to  Uyc.  Thus  perished,  on 
the  twenty-first  of  January,  1793,  after  a 
I'eign  of  seyenteen  years,  one  of  those 


kings  who  haye  most  illnstrated  ihe 
throne  by  their  virtues.  He  had  the 
honesty  of  intention  necessary  for  origin- 
ating reforms,  but  wanted  the  strength 
of  <£aracter  necessary  for  their  enforce- 
ment—  the  firmness  which  might  haye 
enabled  him  to  direct  the  reyolution,  and 
bring  it  to  a  fiiyorable  issue. 


Vrom    Ohambers'i    Jonrnftl. 


PROGRESS    OF    SCIENCE    AND    ART. 


Bbcausb  scientific  discovery  has  not  as* 
tonished  the  world  of  late  with  any  thing 
very  extraordinary,  in  the  way  of  electric 
messages  under  ^e  Atlantic,  or  balloon- 
voyages  over  it,  murmurs  are  heard  from 
impatient  people  that  our  natural  philoso- 
phers are  growing  idle,  or  have  used  up 
all  their  materisJ.  That  no  very  aston- 
ishing discoveries  have  been  made  of  late, 
is  only  partially  true,  as  our  own  pages 
may  testify;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
while  men  are  earnest  to  seek  out  the 
secrets  of  nature,  there  will  never  be  lack 
of  material  for  them  to  work  upon.  There 
are  indeed  proofs  enough  that  idleness  is 
not  prevailing :  the  Royal  Society  have  ap- 
portioned generous  sums  oat  of  the  grant 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  government, 
among  chemists,  physiologists,  and  other 
savanSy  who  will  make  good  use  thereof ; 
and  they  have  contributed  liberally  out  of 
their  own  resources  to  the  Humboldt 
Foundation  which  is  to  be  established  at 
Berlin.  Mr.  C.  Y .  Walker  is  pursuing  a 
series  of  experiments,  by  authority,  with 
a  view  to  determine  the  direction  of  the 
earth-currents  in  those  magnetic  storms 
or  disturbances  which,  as  in  last  autumn, 
derange,  and  in  some  instances  impede, 
the  passage  of  telegraphic  signals.  By 
observations  at  numerous  stations,  and 
marking  the  direction  by  arrows  on  a 
map,  as  Mr.  Giaisher  does  on  his  wind- 
maps,  data  will  in  time  be  deducible  as  to 
the  earth-currents;  and  a  knowledge  of 
these  fiusts  will  be  of  essential  service  to 
tJie  8<nence  of  electro-telegraphy.  Lloyd 
of  Dublin,  and  Robinson  <n  Armagh,  both 


of  first-rate  names  in  science,  have  further 
investigated  the  abstruse  phenomena  of 
electricity  and  magnetism,  as  maybe  seen 
in  the  Aansactions  of  the  JRoycH  Irish 
Acctdemy.  Wiedemann,  a  German,  finds 
a  remarKable  analogy  between  the  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism  and  of  torsion.  Mr. 
Gassiot,  following  up  his  researches  on 
electrical  discharges  in  vacuo,  of  which  we 
have  from  time  to  time  made  mention, 
has  achieved  fui*ther  results  that  may  be 
described  as  surprising.  Having  been 
brought  before  the  Royal  Society,  they 
were  afterwards  demonstrated  in  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  Tyndall  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
where  the  appliances  are  on  a  grand  scale. 
With  a  large  nitric-acid  battery,  and  a 
glass  vacuum  tube  nine  inches  diameter, 
dightly  charged  with  vanor  of  heated  pot- 
ash, the  blaze  of  colorea  light  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  electric  current  excited  the 
beholders  to  a  burst  of  admiration.  There 
is  something  truly  wonderful  in  the  effect 
of  breaking  the  current:  the  light  does 
not,  as  usual,  instantly  disappear,  but 
moves  at  a  measured  pace,  or,  m  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall's  words,  marches  stratum  by  stratum 
into  the  negative  electrode.  Different  ef- 
fects of  color  are  producible  by  different 
vapors :  green,  for  example,  by  sulphate  of 
copper ;  and  some  of  the  effects  are  so  daz- 
zling, that  they  can  not  be  looked  at  with- 
out a  darkened  glass.  As  yet,  the  whole 
significance  of  these  phenomena  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  that  they  are  related 
to  those  of  light  and  heat,  scarcely  admits 
of  question,  or  that  by  their  means  we 
shall  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions  con- 
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oerning  the  aurora.  As  illastratioDS  be- 
fore a  college  class,  or  popular  audieooe, 
they  would  be  emineutly  attractive* 

There  is  talk  of  an  uader>Bea-telegraph 
from  the  Laud's  End  to  St.  Mark's  m  tne 
Scilly  Isles,  which  lying,  as  sailors  say, 
well  to  the  west,  would  be  a  good  "  port 
of  call"  for  outward-bound  vessels.  A 
line  has  been  laid  from  Jersey  to  the 
French  coast  near  St.  Malo ;  one  across 
the  Straits  from  Spain  to  Ceuta,  accelerat- 
ed perhaps  by  some  years  by  the  auarrel 
with  Morocco ;  and  the  six  hundred  miles 
of  cable  are  laid  from  Singapore  to  Bata- 
yia.  As  in  Java  the  white  ants  eat  the 
telegraph-posts,  the  Dutch  colonists  now 
substitute  living  posts  —  slim  trees  of 
graceful  foliage  — which  produce  a  pleas- 
ing effect. 

The  Humboldt  Foundation  above  men- 
tioned is  a  project  set  on  foot  in  Berlin  to 
Esrpetuate,  if  possible,  the  memory  of  the 
te  Akzander  von  Humboldt,  and  the 
ever-ready  and  energetic  aid  which  he  ac- 
corded to  scientific  claimants  of  all  coun- 
tries. '^  It  is  therefore  our  desire,"  say 
the  promoters,  ^'  to  establish  a  fund,  called 
the  Humboldt  Foundation,  a  memorial  of 
gratitude,  designed  to  promote  scientific 
talent  wherever  it  appears,  in  all  those 
branches  in  which  Humboldt  developed 
his  scientific  energy  —  namely,  in  works 
of  Natural  History  and  distant  Travels." 
The  Royal  Prussian  Academy,  of  which 
Humboldt  was  a  member  for  nearly  sixty 
yeai-s,  is  to  be  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  fund.  The  contributions 
towards  it  from  scientific  men  in  this 
country  already  amount  to  six  hundred 
pounds ;  and  as  all  countries  that  cultivate 
sKdenco  will  contribute,  the  Foundation 
bids  fair  to  start  with  the  materials  for  a 
high  degree  of  usefulness. 

A  few  geographical,  geological,  and 
commercial  fiicts  are  worth  notice.  There 
ia  talk  in  the  United  States  of  sending  out 
another  Arctic  expedition  to  follow  the 
late  Dr.  Kane's  discoveries  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Greenland,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, do  that  which  Parry,  accompanied  by 
(now  Sir  James)  Ross,  failed  to  accom- 
plioh-'^et  to  the  pole.  A  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Geographical  Society  shows  the 
possibility  of  a  railway  from  Chile  across 
the  Andes,  and  down  to  the  head  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at  Rosa- 
no,  From  Valparaiso  to  Gopiapo  and 
Tres  Puntos,  a  railway  is  already  con- 


structed, chiefly  for  mining  purposes  to 
an  elevation  of  six  thousand  feet ;  and  as 
the  Pass  proposed  for  the  line  is  not 
choked  with  snow  in  winter,  and  the 
whole  distance  is  not  more  than  eleven 
hundred  miles,  the  possibility  of  the 
scheme  is  believed  in.  A  river,  hereto- 
fore unknown,  has  been  discovered  in 
Vancouver's  Island,  by  the  ofiiccrs  of  the 
survey,  who  report  it  to  be  navigable  for 
stem-wheel  steamers,  and  as  flowing 
through  land  unusually  good  for  that 
country.  This  will  be  good  news  for 
emigrants  and  settlers,  especially  as  there 
is  now  a  prospect  of  a  fair  and  friendly 
settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute.  Tus- 
cany has  at  last  set  about  reclaiming  one 
of  the  lai'ge  marshes  which  render  her 
soil  unfertile  and  unhealthy :  it  comprises 
thiiteen  hundred  acres  in  the  province  of 
Pisa,  and  if  the  work  is  a  beginning  in 
earnest,  with  the  many  similarly  needful 
redamations  that  have  been  neglected  for 
ages  in  the  transalpine  states,  politicians 
wUl  have  good  reason  to  hope  for  the  i*e- 
generation  of  Italy.  Now  tnat  our  consul 
is  established  at  Japan,  a  little  mild  ex- 
citement prevails  among  botanists  in  pro- 
spect of  the  harvest  of  new  plants  which 
they  hope  to  gather  in  that  hitherto  mys- 
terious country.  In  this  case,  it  seems 
probable  that  scientific  explorers  will  have 
the  start  of  the  missionaries.  The  silk- 
worm epidemic  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
besides  occasioning  researches  into  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  worms  by 
foreign  savans^  of  which  the  latest  is  on 
the  composition  of  their  skin,  by  M.  Peli- 
got,  has  been  felt  in  China,  eighty  thou- 
sand ounces  qf  silk-worms'  eggs  having 
been  sent  from  Hong-Kong  to  San  Fi*an- 
cisco,  thence  by  the  Isthmian  route  to  the 
English  mail-steamer,  so  as  to  arrive  in 
Italy  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Reck- 
oned at  sixteen  shillings  an  ounce,  the 
consignment  was  of  no  ordinary  value. 
The  cotton  question  may  now  be  said  to 
be  in  its  chronic  stage,  and  in  mathemati- 
cal phrase,  there  is  no  solution  of  continu- 
ity in  the  suggestions  made  as  to  new 
regions  for  growing  the  article.  That  the 
question  is  of  importance,  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact,  that  we  now  require  a 
thousand  million  pounds  a  year.  The 
Dutch  government  are  very  oommendably 
making  plantations  of  Jsanandra  gutta^ 
the  ^ntta-percha  tree,  at  Surinam;  and 
English  botanists  have  ascertained  that 
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varieties  of  the  same  tree,  yielding  a  similar 
juioe,  grow  in  India  and  the  islands  of  the 
jfndian  Archipeli^o. 

Within  the  past  three  months,  the 
geologists  of  ^^Old  Cornwall"  have  had 
proofe  of  activity  in  their  &vorite  study 
by  two  smart  earthquake  shocks.  The 
second  was  sufficiently  severe  to  split  a 
mass  of  masonry  from  top  to  bottom  at 
Newquay,  three  miles  north-west  of 
Truro,  and  to  shake  bits  of  plaster  from 
ceilings  at  St.  Michael's  Mount  and  else- 
where. Mr.  Lieber,  the  government 
geolo^st  of  South-Carolina,  m  a  report 
on  that  State,  shows  proo&  of  ancient  de- 
pressions along  the  coast,  of  total  changes 
m  the  course  of  rivers,  of  subsequent  ele- 
vation and  extension  seaward,  succeeded 
by  a  depression  which  is  now  going  on, 
accompanied  by  what  he  describes  as  '^  a 
southward  translocation  of  our  littoral 
islands."  This  insular  movement  is  ac- 
counted fbr  by  the  set  of  a  current,  which 
wastes  the  northern  end  of  the  islands, 
and  deposits  the  material  at  the  southern 
end,  and  at  such  a  rate  that  a  part  of  the 
Hunting  Itslcs,  where  a  sportsman  still 
living  shot  his  first  buck,  is  now  a  hundred 
yards  within  the  Atlantic.  Prom  Aus- 
tralia we  hear  of  the  opposite  kind  of 
phenomena,  as  published  m  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  IVanscuitions  of  the  Philo- 
sophiccU  Ifistitute  of  Victoria^  which,  in 
passing,  we  may  mention  as  highly  inter- 
esting evidence  of  the  ^pursuit  of  science 
in  the  colonies.  It  appears  from  a  series 
of  observations,  that  in  twelve  months  the 
boltom  of  Hobson's  Bay  rose  four  inches ; 
that  the  beach  at  Williamstown,  which, 
five  years  ago,  was  covered  by  the  tide, 
is  now  covered  with  a  green  vegetation, 
and  is  the  site  of  tents  and  houses.  A 
foot  below  the  present  coast-road,  a  thick 
bed  of  sea-shells  is  found,  at  an  elevation 
of  eight  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
bay.  Whichever  way  the  coast  is  fol- 
lowed, similar  signs  are  met  with.  Flin- 
ders' soundings  are  no  longer  trustworthy, 
for  where  he  found  ten  fiithoms  water, 
there  are  now  but  seven.  The  railway 
between  Adelaide  city  and  port  rose  four 
inches  in  the  year  after  it  was  opened ; 
and  conridering  these  changes,  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Australia  have  ordered 
a  new  survey  of  the  whole  coast  of  that 
colony.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
several  data  is,  that  for  some  time  a  rise 
of  four  inches  per  annum  has  been  going 
on ;  if,  therefore,  the  banks  of  the  river 


at  Melbourne  have  risen  six  feet  within 
the  past  twenty  years,  it  explains  why  the 
wharfs  are  no  longer,  as  formerly,  liable 
to  fioods  fk-om  the  Yarra-Tarra.  Geolo- 
gists have  long  been  aware  that  Australia 
is  in  an  unfinished  condition,  geologically 
speaking,  as  compared  with  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  it  may  be  that  these  changes 
are  a  part  of  the  treatment  which  that 
great  country  has  yet  to  undergo. 

To  show  that  colonists  can  think  of 
other  than  auriferous  matters,  we  extract 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  volume  of 
Transactions  above  referred  to:  Recla- 
mation and  Cultivation  of  a  Swamp  in  the 
rear  of  Melbourne  —  Australian  Birds, 
Plants,  and  Reptiles  —  On  a  Water-yield- 
ing Tree — and  Geology,  Astronomy,  and 
Meteorology.  Truly  we  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  our  brethren  at  the  antipodes. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts 
publish  in  the  last  part  of  their  Ihrnsac- 
tions  a  description  of  transport  by  water- 
power,  which,  because  of  its  simplicity 
and  economy,  deserves  to  be  widely 
known.  At  the  Tyndrum  lead-mines,  a 
square  wooden  trough  twelve  hundred 
feet  long  was  Md  down,  with  a  slope  of 
from  thiiteen  to  twenty  degrees,  in  expect- 
ation that  the  stream  of  water  made  to 
rush  through  it  would  carry  the  ore  down 
to  the  stamping-mills.  The  result  waa  a 
disappointment,  for  the  lumps  would  not 
move  over  the  fiat  bottom  of  the  trough. 
A  change  was  made,  by  fixing  the  trough 
with  one  of  its  comers  downwards,  thus 
establishing  an  angular  channel,  and  with 
satisfiictory  consequences.  **  The  lead  ore, 
broken  to  the  size  of  ordinary  road-metal, 
was  fed  by  a  hopper  into  the  top  of  the 
tube;  a  moderate  stream  of  water  was 
admitted  along  with  it,  and  the  whole  ore 
passed  through  the  tube  with  an  astonish- 
mg  rapidity,  and  was  delivered  at  the  bot- 
tom, no  choking  taking  place  at  alL"  By 
experiments  made  for  the  purpose,  a  right 
angle  was  found  to  answer  better  than 
any  other,  and  to  require  the  smallest 
quantitv  of  water.  The  channel  is  lined 
with  sheet-iron,  and  is  never  clogged, 
even  by  the  heavy  lead-powder.  At 
Tyndrum,  from  eleven  hundred  to  twelve 
hundred  tons  of  ore  are  delivered  annually 
by  means  of  the  tube,  and  more  cheaply 
than  by  any  other  way,  the  cost  in  wages 
of  delivering  forty  tons  being  one  shilling. 

Apart  from  its  usefulness  in  a  mining 
country,  this  subject  of  an  angular  channd 
applies  to  ordinary  drains  and  sewers ;  and 
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it  is  argued  that  this  form  is  less  liable  to 
obstruotion  than  the  carved  or  square, 
for,  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  sides,  the 
resistance  of  solid  matters  is  diminished, 
and  the  buoying-np  power  of  the  water 
increased. 

The  intra-Mercurial  planet  predicted  by 
M.  Le  Verrier  has  not  only  been  dis- 
covered sooner  than  was  anticipated,  by 
Dr.  Lescarbault,  but  Wolf,  of  Zurich,  that 
indefatigable  observer  of  the  solar  spots, 
shows  that  it  has  been  seen  perhaps  a 
dozen  times  within  the  past  hundred  yeai*s, 
by  observers  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
who  all  describe  a  distinct  circular  spot, 
apparently  as  large  as  Mercury,  passing 


rapidly  across  the  snn^s  disk.  The  year 
of  this,  as  yet  anonymous  planet,  is  shorter 
than  our  February  by  about  ten  days. 

Of  the  artistic  literature  published  this 
last  season  for  the  gratification  of  the  eye, 
the  Moral  Mnhlems  of  Jacob'  Cats  and 
Robert  Farlie,  illustrated  by  John  Leigh- 
ton,  bear  away  the  bell,  although,  from 
the  nature  of  its  subject,  the  volume  can 
not  make  so  much  noise  as  others  of  less 
merit.  The  illustrations  —  of  a  certain 
staid  but  by  no  means  stiff  description  — 
are  very  beautiful ;  and  indeed,  from  cover 
to  cover,  this  truly  elegant  volume  may 
be  said  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a 
book. 
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Hi8rKR,THV  BuDBorTBxIsLAirDB:  A  Poem.  By 
STLTnTEB  B.  Bbokxtt.  12mo.  Pages  836.  Port- 
land:  Bailey  ft  Noyes.     1860. 

A  NEW  candidate  for  poetic  fame  t  A  bold  one 
too ;  for  we  hare  here  a  poem  of  386  pa^^es  for  the 
aathor*8  maiden  effort,  we  opened  toe  book  with 
miaglTings ;  but  really  we  have  poetxy  here.  The 
plot  of  the  poem  is  well  conoeivea,  and  it  is  evowed 
with  skill  and  considerable  dramatic  effect  There 
are  passages  in  it  of  beauty  and  power  — ^piotures 
fresh  and  lifelike  —  while  the  narrative  flows  on 
steadily  and  gracefully  to  the  close.  The  rhythm 
is  rather  old-fashioned,  but  generally  easy,  flowing, 
and  beautifuL  We  commend  "  Hester*'  to  our  fair 
readers,  and  to  all  who  love  good  poetry,  as  a 
poem  of  decided  merit 

Th«  Biblical  Reason  Why:  a  Family  Guide  to 
Scripture  Readings.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tiona.  12mo.  Pages  884*  New-York :  Dick  A 
Fittgerald.     I860. 

Tm  design  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  brief  an- 
•wers  to  the  questions  which  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind  when  reading  the  Bible. 
The  task  appears  to  be  well  done ;  and  the  volume 
furnishes  an  excellent  hand-book  for  Biblical  stu- 
dents. Sabbath-school  teachers  would  find  it  a 
Tftloable  aid. 

The  Plobence  Stories.    By  Jacob  Abbott.    Grim- 

kie,  Sheldon  <b  Go.     1860. 

Tm  series  of  tales  is  quite  equal  in  interest  to 
the  former  ones  by  the  same  popular  author.  All 
Hr.  Abbott's  writmgs  have  a  special  charm  for  the 
young. 

HABftT  Lnrros ;  or,  the  UHDEE-CtmRBirr  of  Life. 
A  Tale  for  Rich  and  Poor.    Edinburgh:  Oli- 
phant  A  Co. 
lf<yr  a  bad  stofy ;  oscillating  between  a  drawing- 


room  in  Moray  Place  and  an  attic  in  the  Old  Town 
of  Edinburgh.  It  betrays  itself  as  the  work  of  a 
feminine  hand  pretty  often ;  but  it  has  the  femi 
nine  heart  in  it  too,  which  would  redeem  more 
weakness  of  execution  than  can  justly  be  charged 
upon  this  tale.  We  notice  it  as  another  contribu- 
tion to  that  literature  which  includes  SnglUh 
Heartt  and  Sngluh  Month,  and  which  makes  us 
hope  that  this,  our  age,  with  all  its  evils,  is  not 
without  its  "  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,"  in  every 
class  of  society. 

The  Satirbs  of  Joveval,  Pebsius,  Sulpicza,  and 
LuoiLiua.  Literally  translated  into  English 
Prose.  With  Chronological  Tables,  Arguments, 
etc.  Bythe  Rev.  Lewis  Evans.  M.  A.,  late  Fel- 
low of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  To  which  is 
added  the  Metrical  version  of  Juvenal  and 
Persius.  By  the  late  William  Gifford,  Esq. 
New-York:  Harper  A  Brothers.    1860. 

This  is  a  beautiful  edition  of  these  works,  which 
the  student  of  the  classics  will  admire  and  read 
with  pleasure. 

QuiNTi  HoRATii  Flaooi  Opera  Omnia  ex  Rbobk- 
sioxB.  By  A.  J.  Maoleane.  Kew-Tork:  Har- 
per A  Brothers.     1860. 

This  is  a  diamond  edition  of  this  celebrated 
Latin  poem.  Its  neatness  and  beauty  will  attract 
the  classic  reader  and  the  student  to  a  re-perusal 
of  its  pages. 

LmBABT  iHTXLUaBVCB. 

An  Enqubb  Epic  of  the  Nimth  CBNTURT.-^The 
London  ChronicU  receives  the  following  extraor- 
dinary statement  from  its  Copenhagen  eorre- 
ipondent : 

"Certain  miscellaneous  parchment  leaves  and 
fragments,  carefully  gathered  together  from  old 
book-backs,  etc.,  hare  lately  been  gone  through 
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and  ekfliified  at  the  Great  National  library  here. 
Among  these  were  two  leaves  which  attracted  the 
especial  notice  of  Pro£  Werlauf,  the  chief  libra- 
rian. He  perceived  that  they  were  in  old  English, 
and  of  great  antiqaity.  Without  delay  he  com- 
manieated  thia  discovery  to  hU  coUeagne,  Mr. 
Stephens,  F'cofeseor  in  Old  EngUah  at  the  Universi- 
ty. That  gentleman  lost  no  time  in  examining  the 
precious  find,  and  has  announced  thnt  they  date 
from  the  Ninth  Century,  if  not  earlier  ;  that  they 
both  belong  to  one  and  the  same  MS.  and  work ; 
that  they  are  in  splendid  stave-rhyme  vene,  Uk« 
Beoundf  and  the  rest  of  our  oldest  poetry ;  and 
that  they  are  fragments  of  a  Saga-Cyclus  altogether 
unknown  to  literature — namely,  the  Adventurea  of 
King  Theodoric  and  King  Attila  and  their  men, 
commonly  known  as  the  Wilkina  Saga.  As  yon 
jEnow,  this  remarkable  and  delightful  Northern 
Thousand-and-one-Nights  contains  within  itself  the 
compressed  outlines  and  materials  of  a  score  of  in- 
dependent Epics,  some  of  which  have  been  treated 
at  great  length  by  Scandinavian  and  German 
Bards  and  Romancers,  and  the  roots  of  many  strike 
deep  into  antiquity.  Many  of  tHese  traditions 
have  an  origin  far  anterior  to  the  historical  names 
with  which  thev  have  been  mixed  up,  and  to 
which  many  of  the  adventures  have  been  trans- 
ferred. England  has,  of  course,  possessed  multi- 
tudes of  chants  and  ballads  connected  with  these 
heroes,  as  well  as  her  brethren  in  Scandinavia  and 
Germany,  but  they  have  all  disappeared.  Our 
only  half-heathen  Epic,  and  that  imperfect,  and 
only  existing  in  one  manuscript^  the  noble  Beth 
wmf,  ih»  finest  hero-epio  in  any  modem  tongne— 
relates  to  another  group  of  traditiona 

^  The  discovery  then  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. Each  leaf'^(in  8vo)  contains  abont  sixlh^ 
lines,  but  the  two  leaves  are  not  consecutive.  We 
have  thus  one  hundred  and  twenty  lines  of  an  Old 
English  Epic,  on  the  adventures  of  ^tla  (Attila) 
the  Waldere,  (Walther.)  A  Latin  Epic,  evidently 
translated  from  a  German  or  Saxon  Poem,  was 
written  on  the  same  subject  in  the  ninth  century. 
but  it  relates  to  a  different  episode  from  the  Old 
English  lay.  This  Latin  text  has  been  several 
times  printed,  and  there  are  several  translations 
into  modern  German.  It  was  hitherto  not  only 
entirely  unknown  in  Old  English,  but  also  in 
Early  and  Middle  English. 

"  I  am  able  to  add  that  Prof.  Stephens  is  prepar- 
ing an  edition  of  these  firagments,  with  a  transla- 
tion, etc.,  and  with  photograph  fae-wniles  of  all 
the  ifour  pages.'' 

A  VALUABLX  discovery  has  just  been  made  in  the 
vaults  of  an  eminent  London  banker.  The  dis- 
covery consists  of  a  large  box  of  letters  containing 
the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  —  a  man 
very  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Walpole's  Let- 
ten  and  the  Secret  Hietory  of  the  Court  Jntriguee 
when  Queen  Victoria's  paternal  grand&ther  was 
King.  The  letters  are  of  the  most  confidential 
nature— written  by  men  like  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Lord  North,  Lord  Bookingfaom,  Lord  Hillsbo- 
rough, Lord  Barrington,  Richard  Rigby,  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  and  Mr.  Boswell's  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
Johnson's  letters  relate  to  his  pension ;  and  there 
are  traces  of  Juniue  in  this  valuable  box  of 
papers. 

M.  TdiKBA  has  sent  to  his  publishers  the  lost 
sheet  of  the  seventeenth  volume  of  his  Hietory  of 


the  Coneulate  and  the  Smpxte,  Tills  volnme  con- 
cludes with  the  abdication  of  Fontaineblean.  It 
is  said  that  the  "  History  of  the  Hundred  Days" 
will  fornl  the  subject  of  the  eighteenth  and  last 
volume. 

The  new  volume  of  M.  Thiers*  Sietory  of  the 
Empire,  which  is  about  to  appear,  will  consist  of 
more  than  nine  hundred  pages.  It  begins  by  de- 
scribing the  disorganintion  of  the  French  army 
when  it  arrived  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  disaatisiiM>- 
tion  occasioned  in  France  by  Napoleon  not  having 
concluded  peace  after  the  victories  of  Lutzen  and 
Bautzen ;  concluding  with  the  final  abandonment 
of  Napoleon's  cause,  and  the  entrance  of  Count 
d'Artois  into  Paris. 

Capt.  Matxk  Rkid  is  attaining  a  French  popu- 
larity. We  observe  announcements  of  two  French 
translations  of  works  by  him,  both  stereotyped. 

Sir  Edward  Bvlwer  LrrTOir  has  returned  once 
more  to  poetry.  The  poem  of  BL  Stephen*^  (com- 
pleted in  three  parts,)  opening  the  January  nuro- 
oer  of  BlacJcuiooa,  is  ascribed  to  the  author  of  the 
New  Timon  and  What  will  he  do  with  it  f 

Rev.  George  Gilfillan's  forthcoming  work  is  to 
be  entitled  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  Scripture  studies. 

A  separate  edition  Is  preparing  at  Edinburgh 
of  Macaulay's  biographical  contributions  to  the 
new  edition  of  the  SneytHowtdia  Britannica,  pre- 
faced by  Mr.  Adam  Black,  to  whose  frienddiip 
with  the  author  they  owe  their  origin. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  elabo- 
rate Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  including  its  Antigui- 
ties,  Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  Hietory, 
was  promised  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  February.  The 
list  of  contributors  comprises  such  men  as  Dean 
Alford,  Professor  Browne  of  King's  College,  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Professor  Ellicott  of  King's 
College,  the  Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Farrar,  Mr.  James  Funruson,  Mr.  George  Grove, 
Dr.  Hessey,  Principal  Howson,  Mr.  Layard,  Pro- 
fessor Marks,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  the  Rev.  G. 
Rawlinson.  Professor  Selwyn,  Professor  Arthur 
Stanley,  Mr.  William  Wright,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  etc.  The  nze  is  medium  8vo,  and  the 
work  (to  be  accompanied  by  wood-cuts)  will  be 
completed  in  two  volumes.  Little  &  Brown  are 
the  American  publishen  of  this  important  work. 

The  Messrs.  Longman,  of  London,  are  preparing 
for  the  press  a  complete  edition  of  Lora  Macau- 
lay's  miscellaneous  works^  They  will  inchide 
essays  contributed  to  KnighCe  Quarterly  Jfagatine^ 
eauiys  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  which  have  not 
been  reprinted  in  the  collected  edition  of  his 
Essays  —  the  biographies  of  Atterbury,  Bunyan, 
Goldsmith,  Johnson,  and  Pitt,  from  the  Eneyd<h 
podia  Britannica  —  various  pieces  of  poetry  from 
Knighfe  Quarterly  Magazine — and  othera  existing 
only  in  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  private  persons. 
These  miscellanies,  with  the  critical  and  historical 
essays,  will  form  the  complete  edition.  With  re- 
gard to  the  ffiatory  of  England,  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  some  portion  of  an  intended  fifth  w^ 
ume  has  been  left  in  manuscript;  but  cireun- 
stances  (say  the  Messrs.  Longman)  will  prevent 
any  early  publication. 

A  CHArTER  OF  History. — ^Mr.  Murray  amKraiieos 
for  the  fifteenth  instant  the  publioatlon  of  th« 
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ArreUof  ihi Fi9€ Mttnbernly  CfharleaL;  a  ChapUr 
of  EnjAith  History  Rewritten^  the  new  "  historical 
study  by  Mr.  John  Forster,  the  biographer  of  the 
StiUtsmen  of  the  Cammonwoaltk,  and  of  OUrer 
Goldsmith. 

Has.  BaowNiNo'anew  volume  of  verse  is  entitled 
Poems  Before  Congress, 

A  VOLUME  of  Bemaine  of  the  late  Douplne  Jer- 
roitt,  consisting  of  tales  wntten  in  early  life,  is  an- 
nounced in  London. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  Frederick  the 
Great  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  but  it 
will  be  summer  before  it  will  be  published. 

PaorsssoR  "Whewkll's  volume  on  the  Philosophy 
of  hiscovery  has  just  appeared  in  London.  This 
completes  the  third  edition  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences, 

TflK  Eev.  Whitwell  Elwin,  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Hemew,  is  preparing  for  publication,  by 
Mr.  Murray,  a  new  edition,  with  a  new  life  and 
notes,  of  Uie  works  of  Addison,  and  JAves  of  Mmi- 
nent  British  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth. 

Tbe  Messrs.  Longman,  of  London,  are  following 
up  their  people's  edition  (in  cheap  monthly  parts) 
of  Moore*s  Poems,  with  one  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
memoirs  of  the  minstrel  of  Lalla  Rookh  and  the 
IrM  Melodies. 

Ma.  Isaac  Butt,  M.P.,  has  for  some  months  been 
preparing  for  the  press  a  work  on  the  Political 
History  of  Italy  since  1814. 

Dn.  Smilks.  the  author  of  SelfEelp,  is  collecting 
materials  for  another  work  of  similar  description, 
which  will  include  an  original  sketch  of  the  late 
Mr.  Walter,  of  the  London  Times.  Self-Help  has 
been  In  great  demand  in  Great  Britain. 

Ma.  Faieholt,  of  London,  is  preparing  to  pub- 
lish, with  notes,  the  curious  collection  of  balhids 
left  by  Pepys,  the  diarist,  and  still  preserved  at 
Cambridge. 

Tra  Athenteum  has  heard,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  re- 
solved the  question  of  removal  to  South-Ken- 
sington. 

Tbk  work  devoted  to  the  female  celebrities  of 
the  present  and  of  the  last  two  centuries,  is  pro- 
mised in  a  few  days.  It  will  be  the  Joint  produc- 
tion of  Grace  and  Philip  Warton.  The  following 
lady  notabilities  will  figure  in  it:  Sarah  Duchess 
of  Marlborough ;  Mme.  Roland,  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu,  Georgiana  Duchess  of  Devonshire ; 
Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon,  (L.  E.  L.,)  Mme.  de 
Sevign6,  Sydney  Lady  Morgan ;  Jane  Duchess  of 
Gordon  ;  Mme.  R^caraicr,  Lady  Hervey,  Mme.  de 
Stael,  Mrs.  Thrale  Piosszi,  Lady  Caroline  Lamb, 
Ann  Seymour  Damer,  La  Marquise  du  Deffand, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu  ;  Mary  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke ;  La  Marquise  de  Maintcnon. 

Owsir  MicREDrra's  New  Poem,  LucWe^  will  be 
gpdedily  republished  by  Ttcknor  and  Fields.  The 
same  bouse  will  also  ehorUy  publteh  Mademoiselle 
Man,  a  Tale  of  Modern  Rome;  The  Semi^Dtiach- 
ed  House,  by  Lady  Theresa  Lewis;  Conduct  of 
Life,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emeraon;  Lake  House, 
tranriated  from  the  German,  and  new  editions  of 
Genld  Maasey's  poeoia;  The  B^'ected  Addresses, 
by  the  Brothers  Smttb,  and  Mra.  Gaakell'a  Bu^ 


Hon:  Bjmr  8.  BihdaiAi  vM  koown  to  th« 
literaiy  world  as  tbe  antbor  of  tbe  moat  valuable 
life  of  Jefferaon  yet  written,  has  in  preparation  a 
political  biatory  of  New*York.  To  aid  him  in  his 
purpose,  many  private  papers  have  been  laid  open 
to  him  in  various  parts  of  tbe  State. 

Bishop  Doanb  was  a  man  of  more  literary  ability 
than  pretensions.  He  has  written  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  sacred  lyrics  in  American  bymnrloB;y,  and 
his  few  miscellaneoos  poems  have  been  extebsively 
copied.  We  learn  that  his  son,  Rev.  William  Gros- 
well  Doane,  has  concluded  a  memoir  of  tbe  late  pre- 
late, and  (be  work  is  now  in  the  press  of  the  Ap- 
pleions.  It  will  bear  tbe  title:  The  Life  and 
Writings  of  Qtorge  Washington  Doane,  D.D., 
LLL,,  for  twenlf/'seven  years  Bishop  of  New-Jet'' 
sey;  containing  his  Poetical  Works,  Sermons,  and 
MisceUcmeous  WriHngs ;  with  a  Memoir. 

There  is  a  curiosity  in  the  form  of  a  book  which 
may  be  seen  at  tbe  store  of  Messrs.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.  It  is  a  complete  editiou  of  the 
works  of  Yoltairo,  in  one  duodecimo  volume,  em- 
bracing the  entire  collection  contained  in  tho 
octavo  edition  of  seventy  volumes.  This  sin- 
giilar  volume  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1827.  Tt 
is  in  small  diamond  type,  and  numbers  5552  pagen. 
It  is  about  eight  inches  thick,  from  cover  to  cover. 

Bbown,  TaGOABT  k  Chasb,  of  Boston,  have  iu 
press  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  Carlyle's 
Essays,  revised,  enlarged,  and  anootat<^d  by  the 
anthor.  The  work  will  be  in  four  volumes,  printed 
at  tihe  Riveraide  press,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  in  tbe 
style  of  the  Boston  edition  of  the  Curiosities  of 
Literature.  It  will  have  a  copious  index  and  a 
new  portrait,  and  will  be  altogether  the  finest  edi- 
tion of  Carl^le  ever  issued  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Rkv.  De.  Pjuub  reviews  twenty  years  of  edi- 
torial labor  on  the  New- York  Observer,  He 
observes:  "When  we  look  back  over  the  twenty 
yoars^  the  wonder  is  that  so  few  have  fallen,  and  so 
many  remain.  The  same  occasion  occurs  for  grate- 
fbl  surprise,  when  we  look  at  the  pulpits  of  the 
city,  and  see  so  many  in  them  now  who  were  well 
on  in  life  when  we  came  to  town.  We  ai'e  wriiiug 
in  tbe  buUdiog  that  stands  where  the  Brick  Gborch 
stood,  Itself  remembered  iu  history,  but  the  pastor, 
then  venerable,  is  only  more  so  nov^." 

Lord  Bacon's  Works. — ^We  have  before  alluded 
to  the  great  literary  enterprise  projected  by  Brown 
&  Taggard,  namely,  the  publication  of  the  Com- 
plete Works  of  Lord  Bacon.  We  now  have  before 
us  specimen  pages  of  the  work,  which  can  not  fail  to 
be  honorable  in  the  highest  degree  to  tbe  American 
press  and  the  American  publishing  firm.  The  Bos- 
ton edition  is  to  be  an  exact  reprint  of  the  elegant 
English  edition,  produced  under  the  supervision  of 
Spcdding,  Ellis  and  Heath,  whose  merits  as  editors 
of  Bacon  are  now  so  thoroughly  established.  Tbe 
American  edition  is  to  be  in  crown  octavo,  in  fifteen 
volumes,  of  500  pages  each ;  the  first  to  appear  on 
the  first  of  July,  and  the  others  to  follow,  one  vol- 
ume every  month. 

Maoaulat  as  a  Wbtter. — The  Hon  Mr.  Everett 
speaks  of  Lord  Macaulay  as  "the  most  brilliant 
writer  of  our  age,  whose  works,  for  thirty  years, 
have  been  the  wonder  and  tbe  delight  of  all  who 
read  the  English  language,"  and  adds:  ''  Tbe  splen- 
dor of  his  page  was  excelled,  if  possible,  by  iho 
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brilltfttiGy  of  his  conversation,  and  the  charm  of  his 
personal  interoonrse.  All  the  worid  admired  his 
gorgeous  imagination,  the  magntfloence  of  his  dic- 
tion, Ilia  miraculons  range  of  memoiy,  which  grasped 
the  literature  of  every  language  and  every  age,  and 
held  all  its  stores  of  illustration  prompt  at  command; 
but  those  who  knew  him  loved  him  for  the  lUiaCfect* 
ed  meekness  with  which  he  bore  his  transcendent 
honors,  Uie  sunny  cheerfulness  of  his  dispositioo, 
the  generous  warmth  of  his  heart" 

**  A  POOR  man  of  letters,*'  in  a  letter  to  a  cotem- 
porary,  strongly  condemns  the  tone  assumed  to^ 
wajds  the  late  IfOrd  Macaulay  and  his  writings,  in 
the  DaUy  News ;  and,  to  show  the  effect  that  the 
"  critical  impeachments  of  his  history*'  had  upon  his 
lordship,  quotes  the  following  passage  fhom  a  letter 
addressed  to  himself:  **  To  answer  all  the  cavils  of 
small  envious  critics  would  be  endless  labor ;  and, 
happily,  it  is  a  superfluous  labor;  for  such  cavils 
never  did  the  smallest  harm  to  my  book,  which  had 
the  principle  of  life  within  itself^  and  they  are  gen- 
erally forgotten  before  the  refutation  appears.  I  can, 
with  perfect  truth,  declare  that  thegr  give  me  no 
pain  at  all ;  that  I  would  not  suppress  them  if  I 
could  do  so  by  merely  lifting  up  my  hand ;  and  that 
I  should  be  sorry  if  persons  who,  like  yourself  think 
favorably  of  my  works,  were  to  spend  time^  labor 
and  talents,  which  might  be  better  employed  in  de- 
fending me  against  attacks  which  can  do  me  no 
harm.** 

Sir  Wxluau  Napibr's  History  of  the  War  in 
the  Peninsula  has  passed  through  several  editions, 
and  is  now  a  standard  work.  Of  all  the  wars  in 
which  Great  Biitun  has  been  engaged,  that  war  of 
six  years  was  the  most  important^  difficult,  and  ex- 
pensive, and  Sir  William  Napier's  History  is  worthy 
of  the  transactions  it  records,  and  the  skill  and 
heroism  it  celebrates.  Perhaps  no  military  histoiy 
of  equal  excellence  has  ever  been  written.  It  cost 
the  author  sixteen  years  of  continuous  labor.  He 
was  himself  a  witness  of  several  of  the  series  of 
operations,  and  was  engaged  in  many  of  the  battles. 
His  wide  acquaintance  with  military  men  enabled 
liim  to  consult  many  distinguished  officers,  English 
and  French,  and  he  was  especially  supplied  with 
materials  and  documents  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Marshal  Soult.  The  ordinary  sources  of  inform- 
ation were  embarraasiDg  from  their  abundance. 
One  mass  of  materials  deserves  especial  mention. 
Wheu  Joseph  Bonaparte  fled  from  Victoria,  he  left 
behind  him  a  very  large  collection  of  letters^  which, 
however,  were  without  order,  in  three  languages,  many 
almost  illegible,  and  the  most  important  in  cipher,  of 
which  there  was  no  key.  It  was  the  correspond- 
cnoe  of  Joseph  Bon^iarto  while  nominally  King  of 
Spain.  Sir  William  Napier  was  in  a  state  of  per- 
plexity, and  almost  in  despair  of  being  able  to  make 
any  use  of  these  valuable  materials,  when  his  wife 
undertook  to  arrange  the  letters  according  to  dates 
and  subjects,  to  make  a  table  of  reference,  and  to 
translate  and  epitomise  the  contents  of  each.  Many 
of  the  most  important  documents  were  entirely  in 
cipher ;  of  some  letters  about  one  half  was  in  cipher, 
and  others  had  a  few  words  so  written  interspersed. 
All  these  documents  and  letters  Iiady  Napier  ar- 
ranged, and  with  rare  sagacity  and  patience  she 
deciphered  the  secret  writing.  The  entire  cone- 
Bpondenoe  was  then  made  available  for  the  hi!:torian*8 
purpose.  She  also  made  out  all  Sir  William  Napier's 
rough  interlined  manuscripts,  which  ^'ere  almost 
illegible  to  himself  and  wrote  out  the  whole  work 


fair  for  the  printers — it  may  be  said  three  times,  so 
frequent  were  the  changes  made.  Sir  William 
Napier  mentions  these  facts  In  the  preface  to  the 
edition  of  1851,  and  in  paying  this  tribute  to  Lady 
Napier,  observes  that  this  amount  of  labor  was  ac- 
complished without  her  having  for  a  moment  ne- 
glected the  care  and  education  of  a  large  family. 

Th£  success  of  the  ChmJuU  Jfagasine  has  been  so 
great  that  there  was  a  demand  Uar  100,000  copies  of 
tiie  second  number. 

The  Florence  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Trtvw' 
eript  writes:  ^*  Florence,  next  to  Paris,  and  perhaps 
Rome,  is  becoming  very  rapidly  a  European  center 
for  the  reiinion  of  Americans,  as  well  as  the  pe<^ 
of  other  nations.  This  season,  the  wealthiest  ibre^^ 
visitors  have  been  from  our  country,  and  they  have 
taken  the  lead  also  as  to  numbers.  The  landlords 
have  found  their  account  in  giving  them  the  beet 
accommodation  in  their  hotels,  and  mine  host  has 
been  allowed  to  fbot  up  some  pretty  plethoric  bills. 
If  the  colony  of  our  country  people  permanently  es- 
tablished here  (which  is  already  considerable)  con- 
tinues to  increase,  it  will  be  necessary,  before  long, 
to  send  out  persons  skilled  in  the  various  profbssions, 
as  to  a  new  settlement — such  as  chaplains^  physi- 
cians, dentists^  bankers,  etc. — ^to  look  after  various 
interests,  and  watch  and  nurse  the  new  social  germ 
springing  up  in  a  foreign  soil." 

It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  Napdeon  is  aboot 
to  appoint  a  oommisaion  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
of  literary  property.  French  writers  of  authority 
have  decided  in  favor  of  perpetuity  of  copy-right  lif 
the  question  should  be  decided  in  this  sense,  all 
translations  of  French  books  afterwards  published 
under  the  convention  wiU  be  copy-right  fbrever,  or 
until. the  law  is  dianged. 

A  BEXARKABLB  trial  has  just  been  concluded  in 
Leipsio — ^namely,  that  of  a  Dr.  Lindner,  professor  in 
the  University  of  that  town,  who  has  been  convicted 
of  the  crime  of  stealing  and  mutilating  some  of  the 
books  and  MSS.  in  the  public  library.  The  sentence 
passed  upon  him  is  six  years*  imprisonment,  with 
hard  labor.  ^ 

Shaespearuk  FoaaBRiis.— The  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian  writes :  "  The 
controversy  on  the  Shakspearian  forgeriea»  with 
which  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier  has  become 
painfully  and  prominentiy  connected,  and  to  which 
I  some  time  ago  drew  attention,  in  connection  with 
alleged  discoveries  of  Mr.  Collier's  among  the 
Alleyne  MSS.  at  Dulwich,  ragea  fiercely  among  the 
literary  antiquarica  The  stilling  of  its  aogry  waters 
will  not  be  helped  by  the  peppery  article  in  this 
week's  Athencsum.  At  present^  it  is  dear  that  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  have  only  done 
their  duty  in  exposing  the  most  impudent  and  elab- 
orate deception  since  the  days  of  Ireland;  and 
though  it  may  be  matter  of  regret  that  this  exposure 
should  lay  under  grave  suspicion  a  scholar  so  old 
and  respected  as  Mr.  Collier,  it  can  not  be  lairiy 
alleged  that  Mr.  Hamilton  has  strabied  the  facts,  or 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  apply  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  direction  to  these  suspiciona  While  on 
the  subject  of  literaty  antiquaries  and  their  doings, 
I  may  remind  you  that  some  months  sinoe  I  called 
your  readers'  attention  to  the  case  of  the  so-called 
*  Milton  MSa*  in  the  late  Dawson  Turner's  colli^y 
tion,  (receipts  for  payments  on  account  of  Ptxradite 
Lost,)  which  were  sold  at  that  antiquary's  sale  to  an 
American  collector  for  a  high  price.    I  then  stated 
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what  has  now,  on  iDyestigatioii,  been  proyed  oorrect^ 
that  the  DawBon  Tomer's  'receipts' were  not  the 
ori{pnal8»  bat  copies  from  originals  in  the  possession 
of  the  Collum  lamilj,  by  whom  thej  were  lent  to 
Mr.  Turner  many  yeara  ago,  for  use  in  connection 
with  a  work  on  MUton  he  was  then  contemplating. 
These  originals  were  kept  by  Mr.  Tomer  for  a  long 
while,  and  at  last  returned  to  their  owners.  It  Is 
probable  that  he  hsd  fac-aimiles  executed  perhaps 
tor  the  purposes  of  his  contemplated  work,  but  these 
/acsimilea  were  certainly  never  expressly  so  de- 
scribed by  their  possessor,  and  his  family  seem  to 
have  been  under  the  impresrion  that  they  were  the 
original  doooments.  The  money  received  for  them 
has  now,  I  believe,  been  repaid  to  the  porchaser  of 
the  copies." 

Art  and  Soienob. 

Abtbokohy.  —  A,  new  proof  of  the  marvelous 
precision  attained  by  sdentiflc  men  in  oor  day  has 
just  been  given  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  in 
Iftance.  ymai  certain  slight  disturbances  in  the 
motions  of  Mercury,  Leverrier  was  led  to  the  con* 
dusion  that  a  small  planet  must  exist  between  Mer- 
cury and  the  sun.  He  soggested  to  all  astronomers 
to  make  immediate  and  careful  search  for  it,  and 
scarcely  had  bis  paper,  read  before  the  French  insti- 
tote,  been  published,  than  a  country  physician,  an 
enthusiast  in  the  science,  sent  him  word  tnat  he  had 
discovered  it,  and  computed  its  size  and  orbit  Le- 
Terrier  at  once  visited  him,  and  found  his  observa- 
tiooa  recorded  on  deal-boards  in  charcoal,  but  evi- 
dently made  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  Since 
then,  an  English  astronomer  has  claimed  a  prior  dis- 
covery, but  the  observations  he  gives  indicate  quite 
another  body  than  that  discovered  by  the  French 
physician,  and  if  reliable,  prove  the  existence  of 
stiU  another  planet 

ToB  Alps  TtJNKSL  in  Savot.  —  The  following 
are  some  details  as  to  the  state  of  the  works  at  tlie 
tunnel  under  the  Alps,  on  the  Victor  Emmanuel  Rail- 
way :  "  The  necessary  bm'ldiogs  ior  the  Bardon^che 
end  of  the  tunnel  are  nearly  completed.  They  are 
of  very  lai^  proportionsi  The  same  works  have 
been  erect^  at  the  Modane,  or  Savoy  end,  but  of  a 
totally  different  design.  Within  the  last  two 
months,  at  Bardon6che,  2,000,000  of  bricks  have 
been  made.  The  heading  is  being  driven,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  flrom  each  end,  by  the  ordmaiy 
means ;  820  meters  have  thus  been  carried  on,  with 
arch  sheeting  to  about  two  thirds  of  that  length." — 

Thb  Hope  GoUectioDii  at  Oxford,  England,  con' 
tain,  among  other  valuable  departments,  one  of  the 
largest  colTeotions  of  engraved  portraits  in  the 
world,  ^e  po)  traits  can  not  be  fewer  than  100, 000, 
the  topographical  engravings  from  60,000  to  70,000, 
and  the  natural  history  engravings  from  20,000  to 
30,000. 

Tub  house  of  Michael  Angelo,  at  Florence,  which 
IS  filled  with  works  of  art,  has  become  the  property 
of  that  city  by  the  bequest  of  Signer  Buonarotti, 
one  of  the  great  sculptor's  descendants.  As  some 
opposition  was  made  by  Stgnor  Buonarotti's  heirs, 
the  Tuscan  Ooverimient  settled  the  matter  by  pay- 
ing tliem  4000  scudl  It  is  stated  that  among  the 
treasures  Uiiis  become  public  property  are  several 
onpubli^ed  works  by  M.  Angelo  in  prose  and 
vorse,  and  a  number  of  letters  from  his  illustrious 
ootemporariea. 


Is  the  town  libraxy  of  Ghent,  there  have  been 
discovered  some  ancient  MSS.  proving  that  the  art 
of  oil-painting  was  known  in  Belgium  as  early  as 
1328,  and  that  conseqoently  the  brothers  Yan  £yk, 
(1410,)  generally  supposed  to  be  the  inventors,  can 
not  claim  that  honor. 

The  great  ^ork  on  Egypt,  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lepsius,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Prussian  Government,  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

TnB  contributions  for  the  Schiller  monument  at 
Beriin  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of  80,000  thalers, 
of  which  the  Prince  Regent  gave  10,000,  and  tiie 
town  of  Beriin  10,000. 

Jaues  Holves,  formerly  *' miniature  painter  to 
George  lY.,''  an  artist  of  repute  in  that  generation, 
died  at  Chelsea  a  few  days  aga 

Lord  Duffbrist  has  been  excavating  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  we  understand  that  a  small 
temple,  with  the  columns  in  situ^  and  a  considerable 
number  of  inscriptions,  have  rewarded  the  search. 

Ancibkt  Jewels.— The  Jewel-box  of  an  Egyp- 
tian queen  has  been  found  in  the  tomb  of  one  of  the 
kings,  containing  Jeweliy,  the  exquisite  design  and 
elaborate  workmanship  of  which  can  not  be  sur- 
passed at  the  present  dny.  Among  them  is  a  lit'le 
gold  crown,  a  thick  gold  chain  six  feet  long,  and  a 
beautiful  gold  plate  with  the  portrait  of  a  man. 
Near  a  mummy  recently  discovered  at  Thebes  were 
found  ten  gold  bracelets  for  the  legs,  two  others 
formed  of  pearls  on  gold  thread,  another  of  gold, 
well  executed  with  mythological  symbols ;  a  gold 
diadem  ornamented  ^ith  mosaics,  and  sormounted 
by  two  sphynxes,  and  several  other  finely -executed 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver 

A  couuiTTEE  has  been  formed  to  raise  the  sum 
of  £4000  to  preserve  and  appropriately  restore  the 
existing  firagment  of  the  ancient  Abbey  Church  at 
Waltham,  founded  by  King  Harold,  the  last  Saxon 
king,  in  1060,  and  where  his  body  is  supposed  to 
have  been  interred  in  106G.  The  interesting  edifice 
is  still  used  as  the  parish  church,  but  it  has  fallen 
into  a  state  of  great  dilapidation. 

Sir  Ohjirlbs  Eastlake  has  effected  the  pur- 
chase for  the  National  Galleiy  of  a  )arg«4  private 
collection  of  pictures  at  Paris,  known  as  the  Beau 
Cousin  collection.  It  consists  for  the  most  pert  of 
Italian  pictures,  to  the  number  of  forty-six,  among 
which  there  are  said  to  be  a  Francis,  an  Albertinel- 
lia»  a  Bronsino,  and  a  Paris  BorJone.  For  the 
whole  ho  gave  the  earn  of  £9500.  The  Bronzmo 
is  spoken  of  as  a  very  fine  picture,  although  the 
subject  of  it  may  be  condemned  as  bordering  upon 
the  lascivious. 

A  Letter  from  Rome  gives  the  particulars  of 
the  discovery  by  Mr.  Newton,  the  British  Consul 
for  Bome,  of  the  city  and  ruins  of  the  great  mauso- 
leum  of  Halicamassui^  erected  about  b.  &  350.  to 
the  memory  of  Mausolus,  by  his  wife  and  successor 
Artimisia.  His  researches  were  eminently  su  .'ccss- 
ful  and  satisfactory,  and  were  explained  by  Mr. 
Newton  in  a  lecture,  when  he  a^so  gave  his  theory 
of  the  form  and  hize  of  the  tomb— a  quadrangular 
building  of  about  412  circuit,  102  feet  in  hight,  ter- 
minating in  a  platform,  upon  which  stood  a  beauti- 
ful Quadriga^  or  four-horse  chariot,  in  whioh,  sitilng 
or  standing,  was  the  statue  of  Mausolus. 
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Mb.  F.  LnaHTON  is  engaged  upon  an  extraordi- 
nary picture  for  the  forthooming  Royal  Academy 
BshibitioD,  the  theme  of  which  is  a  "Yiaioa  in 
Heaven  seen  in  a  Dream.'*  The  spirit  of  a  person  in 
the  crisis  of  a  daog^rona  illness  is  supposed  to  as* 
oend  10  the  Judgment  Throne,  and  to  be  rebuked 
there  with  the  words :  "  Not  jet,  not  yet."  The  his- 
tory of  the  dream  goes  on  to  say  that  thereupon 
the  spirit  of  the  visionary  sank .  to  earth,  the  sick 
person  began  to  mend,  and  body  and  soul  to  enter 
upon  a  new  trial. 

Tub  ExBiBrnox  ov  1862.— At  the  council  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Thur^ay,  tbe  guar- 
antee deed  far  raising  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
£250,000,  on  behalf  of  the  exhibition  of  1862,  was 
approve i.  The  Earl  Granville,  Lord  President  of 
the  council ;  the  Marquis  of  Chandns,  Chairman  of 
the  London  and  North  wester  a  Railway;  Thomas 
Birinfr,  Esq.,  M.  P. ;  and  C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  Esq., 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  ISfil  ;  and 
Toomas  Fairbaim,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  were 
named  as  Trustees  of  tbe  fand — Athenceum. 

WiTHiK  the  last  few  years,  two  hundred  and  ten 
decorative  statues,  or  groups,  in  bronze,  marble,  or 
stone,  have  been  placed  in  the  Louvre. 

Galileo. — In  1682,  Galileo,  then  a  youth  of 
oiifh>ecn,  was  seated  in  church,  when  the  lamps 
suspended  from  tbe  roof  were  replenished  by  the 
sacristao,  who,  in  doing  so,  caused  them  to  oscillate 
fiom  side  to  side,  as  they  had  done  hundreds  of 
times  before  when  si miUrly  disturbed.  He  watched 
the  lamp,  and  thought  that  he  peroeived  that,  while 
the  oscillations  were  diminishing,  they  sti.l  occupied 
the  same  time.  Tbe  Idea  thas  suggested  never  de- 
parted from  his  mind ;  and,  fifty  years  afterwards, 
he  constructed  (^e  first  pendulum,  and  thus  gave  to 
tbe  world  one  of  the  most  important  instruments 
fon  the  measurement  of  time.  Afterward,  when 
living  at  Venice,  it  was  reported  to  him  one  day, 
that  the  children  of  a  poor  spectacle  maker,  while 
playing  with  two  glasses,  had  observed,  as  they 
expre^ed  it,  that  things  were  brought  nearer  by 
looking  through  them  in  a  certain  position.  Every 
body  said,  "  How  curious  I"  but  Galileo  seized  the 
idea,  and  invented  the  first  telescope. 

Preparations  are  being  made  abroad  for  a 
grand  reunion  of  scientific  men  fh>m  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  take  place  in  the  month  of  August ;  and 
it  ia  understood  that,  in  addition  to  many  of  the 
Continental  savans^  very  many  of  the  scientific  men 
of  Great  Britain  and  this  country  have  enrolled 
tboirAames.  It  is  intended  that  the  meeting  shall 
be  held  annually  in  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  world. 
By  the  cooperation  of  the  potentates  of  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  the  arrange- 
ments regarding  traveling  will  be  such  as  hardly  to 
debar,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  pooler  followers  of 
science  from  mingling  in  the  brilliant  throng  of  the 
aristocracy  of  intellect,  it  being  one  of  the  principal 
aims  of  the  congress  that  the  rismg  young  men  of 
the  day  should  be  by  that  means  introduced  to  pub- 
lic notice  and  to  the  great  masters  of  science — 


drawing  out  flrom  their  obsoority  in  tbe  nooks  and 
comers  of  the  world  tbe  Xdnmeuses,  Cuviers,  New- 
tons,  Koenigs,  Oweus,  Murohisons,  or  Browns.  The 
obaurman  pro  iempore  is  the  celebrated  Profeaaor 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  announced  that  the  large  work  of  Lepsiua 
on  the  Monuments,  begun  twelve  yean  ago^  is  com- 
pleted. This  work  embraces  an  account  of  the 
author's  travels  and  researches  in  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
and  forms  twelve  folio  volumes  of  plates  and  maps, 
all  executed  in  the  finest  style,  at  the  expense  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  by  whom  the  expedition  was 
organized.  After  ChampoUion  and  BoselUni  bad 
completed  their  labors,  the  Xing  was  induced  to  un- 
dertake the  work  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Humboldt  The  knowl^ge  possessed  by  Lcspios 
of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  the  interest  they 
have  excited  throughout  the  world,  will  add  greatly 
to  the  attractions  or  tbe  work. 

Death  or  Sir  W.  0.  Ross,  R.  A.  —Sir  William 
Charles  Ross,  R.A.,  died  at  his  residence,  Fitzioj- 
square,  on  Friday,  Jan.  20.  The  deceased  artist  was 
in  his  66th  year.  He  was  the  son  of  a  nuniatoro 
painter  of  repute  and  distinguished  himself  at  iho 
age  of  fourteen  by  gaining  medals  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  original  drawings  and  miniatures.  He  at 
first  dedicated  himself  to  historical  paintings,  but 
after  a  while  relmquished  this  walk  of  art  for  porirait 
miniatures.  Of  the  Queen,  Prince  Consort,  tbo 
royal  children,  and  various  members  of  the  Cobour< 
and  Orleans  Amities,  he  has  executed  admirable 
portraits.  The  sum  total  of  his  works  exceeds,  it  is 
said,  2000.  In  1837  he  was  aTipointed  miniature 
painter  to  the  Queen;  in  1838  he  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Academy ;  in  1842,  an  Academi- 
cian ;  and  in  the  same  year  be  was  knighted. 

On  tbe  28th  of  last  month,  died  at  Munich,  in 
her  84th  year,  tbe  widow  of  Jean  Paul  Ritcher. 
She  married  Jean  Paul  in  1801,  and  was  la-t  a 
widow  by  him  in  1825.  The  only  son  of  this  mar- 
riage (a  daughter,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Ernest  Foster,- 
lives  at  Munich)  died  miserably  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  studied. 

The  distinguished  Polish  poet  and  historian,  M. 
Charles  Pienkiewicz.  died  at  Paris  on  the  7ih  nit., 
at  the  age  of  68.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works ;  among  others  of  a  fine  translation,  in  verso 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Cabinet  of  Minerals  and  Fossils.  —  We  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  tbe  advertisement 
contained  in  this  number  of  the  Eoleotio,  offering 
for  sale  what  we  know,  from  personal  knowledge, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  choice,  extensive,  and  truly 
magnificent  private  cabinet^  of  Minerals  and  Fossils 
to  be  found  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other. 

One  of  the  results  of  explorations  in  Central 
Africa,  is  the  discovery  that  the  mountains  of  the 
moon,  from  which  the  Nile  was  thought  to  flow, 
and  which  were  noted  for  manv  jeore  on  the  school 
maps,  are  found  not  to  exist ;  four  large  lakes  occu- 
py their  placa 
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ANCIENT    ORATORS    AND    ORATORY. • 


The  eloquence  of  nature  precedes  the 
eloquence  of  art,  aa  t&nguage  precedes 
grammar.  But  the  distinctioa  in  time 
aod  the  distinction  in  essence  are  by  no 
means  proportional.  Art  converts  into 
rules  the  accidents  of  nature.  The  un- 
taught speaker  seems  therefore  to  antici- 
Sate  the  teachings  of  art.  Wilhont  arti- 
ce  he  unwittingly  employs  all  the  ma- 
chinery that  art  alone  is  supposed  to  sup- 
ply. He  speaks  in  tropes.  Every  period 
contmns  a  ficare.  Every  sentence  is  a 
metaphor.  His  language  is  eminently 
ornamental.  Nor  is  it  for  mere  orna- 
ment's sake.  His  ornaments  are  in  iact 
his  arguments.  The  bow  of  Herodotus'e 
Ethiopian  and  the  fagot  of  Mr.  Erskine's 
Indian  expressed  at  once  rare  imagery 
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and  sound  logic.  They  were  at  once 
highly  figurative  and  highly  diplomatic. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  early  history  of  nations 
as  it  is  with  their  early  poetry.  It  is 
richly  symbolistic.  It  substitutes  imagi- 
nation for  reason,  or  rather  it  contrives  a 
complete  fusion  of  imagination  witli  rea- 
son. Physical  objects  are  made  to  express 
metaphysical  ideas.  The  diction  becomes 
poetic.  Alt  the  beauties  and  all  the  de- 
fects of  civilized  oratory  are  anticipated. 
The  conception  sometimes  suffers  lor  the 
language.  The  language  sometimes  ex- 
alts the  conception.  There  is  no  well- 
regulated  consistency.  The  mean  jostles 
the  magnificent.  The  familiar  elbows  the 
sublime.  And  in  the  same  breath  is  pro- 
dticed  the  splendid  imagery  of  Burke, 
and  the  vulgarity  of  Mr,  Spurgeon.  Such 
appear  to  be  the  characteriftics  of  uneda- 
cated  oratory. 
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Ab  oratory  proper  does  not  form  a 
branch  of  literature  till  after  the  develop- 
ment of  history,  it  is  clear  that,  next  to 
the  poets,  specimens  of  oratory  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  historians.  At  first  sight 
it  should  seem  that  these  specimens  are 
likely  to  be  too  scanty  for  a  test.  The 
requirements  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  oratory  are  not  few.  Truthfulness 
in  the  narrative  capacity,  or  skill  in  the 
imitative  Acuity,  are  among  the  most 
prominent,  ^o  give  the  read  sentiments 
of  the  speaker  with  fidelity,  or  to  make 
the  fictitious  as  much  like  the  supposed 
model  of  the  real  as  possible,  is  what  the 
histoi-ian  is  called  upon  to  do.  Unfortu- 
nately, to  fulfill  the  first  exigency,  is  almost 
always,  in  an  infantine  society,  out  of  hU 
power.  If  he  had  the  inclination  to  be 
accurate,  in  all  but  cotemporary  history, 
the  materials  are  wanting  to  him  on  which 
his  accuracy  might  occupy  itself.  All 
that  he  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  invent  and 
originate.  And  to  exercise  his  oratorical 
invention,  numberless  circumstances  tempt 
him.  His  very  failure  in  material  contri- 
butes to  his  success.  His  imagination  is 
under  no  dread  of  documentary  restraint. 
Historical  records  are  scant.  Historical 
composition  is  still  more  limited.  Techni- 
cal rules  are  few.  Caprice  has  not  yet 
been  converted  into  a  science.  History, 
not  yet  developed  into  an  art,  is  still  a 
taste.  His  only  examples  are  the  poets, 
and  the  poets  are  all  in  his  favor.  There 
is  no  investigation  of  cause  and  effect, 
because  there  has  been  no  previous  regis- 
tration, by  which  to  guide  investigation. 
The  historian  is  but  the  reporter  of  facts. 
He  rehearses ;  he  tells  therefore  what  he 
heard,  and  as  he  heard  it.  He  has  gath- 
ered hb  materials  by  his  own  personal 
observation.  He  has  collected  them  orally. 
He  has,  in  addition  to  this,  to  deliver  them 
x>rally.  He  has  therefore  to  amuse  as  well 
as  to  instruct.  Possessed  of  keen  sensi- 
bility himseli^  he  has  to  address  an  audi- 
ence as  sensitive  as  children.  To  enforce 
realization,  there  is  but  one  way.  He 
becomes  dramatic.  He  speaks  for  his 
characters.  He  makes  his  characters 
speak  for  themselves.  In  the  heat  of 
personation,  be  has  recourse  to  the  sim- 
plest form  of  omtory,  dialogue ;  and  in 
an  instant  he  is  CrcDsus  discussing  the  phi- 
losophy of  happiness  with  Solon,  or  Cam- 
byses  mocking  the  priests  of  the  Egyptian 
Aius* 

Herodotus,  as  he  is  the  first  of  historL 


ans,  BO  he  is,  in  point  of  excellence  as  in 
point  of  time,  the  first  of  historical  dialo- 
gists.  Colloquy  was  not  suited  to  the 
style  of  Thucydides,  and  he  has  therefore 
avoided  it.  Xenophon  was  every  whit 
as  fond  of  gossip  as  Herodotus.  Nor 
indeed  does  the  gossip  of  Xenophon 
strike  our  ear  with  such  inconsistency  as^ 
that  of  Herodotus.  Xenophon's  work  is 
a  personal  memoir,  not  a  history.  Dia- 
logue in  such  a  work  can  hardly  be  open 
to  the  same  objections  as  dialogue  in  a 
history.  We  enjoy  in  Walpole  what  we 
should  turn  from  with  disgust  in  Smollett. 
The  author  is  part  of  his  narrative.  His 
own  eyes  have  witnessed  the  adventures 
he  relates.  His  own  ears  have  listened  to 
the  conversation  he  details.  The  credibil- 
ity and  the  interest  of  these  details  are 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  probability 
of  their  genumeness.  We  at  once  conclude 
that  it  is  more  likely  that  Xenophon  should 
have  known  what  Cyrus  said  to  Clearchus, 
or  what  passed  between  Clearchas  and 
AriaBUs  than  that  Herodotus  should  have 
overheard  the  intercourse  of  Harpagus 
with  the  herdsman  Mithridates.  In  man- 
ner, Xenophon  does  not  yield  to  Herodo- 
tus as  a  scientific  dialogist.  But  in  some 
instances,  especially  in  his  fictitious  dia- 
logue, he  is  not  so  happy  in  the  subject- 
matter.  The  dialogue  between  the  child 
Cyrus  and  his  grandfather  Astyages,  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Cyropoedia^  is  to  our 
mind  singularly  misplaced.  The  style  is 
simple  enough,  and  with  a  trifling  excep- 
tion, is  exactly  the  style  which  a  child 
would  use,  if  a  child  could  talk  with  such 
precocity.  But  the  truth  is,  he  is  no 
longer  a  child.  Ho  is  a  monstrous  phe- 
nomenon, a  lisping  philosopher  in  petti- 
coats. The  same  objection  will  apply  to 
another,  and  the  most  pretentious  dia- 
logue in  the  Cyropo&dia^  that  between 
Cvrus  and  Tigranes  in  the  third  book* 
The  absurdity  of  making  a  half-tamed 
Armenian  pnnce  discuss  the  nature  of 
fear  and  discretion  in  the  Socratic  manner 
with  his  father^s  conqueror,  and  at  the 
moment  of  his  father's  arrest,  is  at  once 
evident.  But  the  whole  dialogue  might 
have  been  heard  by  Xenophon  any  tune 
at  the  Agora,  or  among  the  gymnasia.  It 
is  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  that  skill 
with  which  the  Persian  prince  leads  his 
victim  to  convict  himself  step  by  step, 
and  finally  to  pronounce  his  own  doom. 
Put  Socrates  for  Cyrus,  Hippias  or  Aris- 
tippus  for  Tigranes,  and  the  whole  piece 
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might  read  as  an  extract  from  the  Msmo- 
rabilia. 

In  Herodotus  the  colloquy  is  generally 
singularly  characteristic  and  to  the  pur- 
pose. No  part  of  the  dialogue  is  foreign 
to  the  text.  It  is  never  out  of  place, 
and,  instead  of  fitting  clumsily  into  the 
narrative,  it  really  forms  an  integral  por- 
tion of  it.  No  one  can  become  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  its  simplicity  of 
style  without  being  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  colloquial  manner  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

It  is  evident  that  little  reliance  has 
been  placed  upon  the  creation  of  effect. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  attitudinizing,  or  at 
that  worst  and  most  popular  trick  of 
modern  dialogists,  expression -painting. 
"We  know  that  CroBsus  is  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  sobs  and 
the  tears.  We  are  told  that  Cambyses 
rages  like  a  madman,  but  we  never  see 
him  knitting  the  brow  or  gnashing  the 
teeth.  The  chief  defect  is,  perhaps  a  ten- 
dency in  the  characters  to  be  sententious, 
to  utter  short  oracular  yvc^fiat,  in  the  style 
of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton.  It  is  of  course 
natural  that  such  unfortunates  as  Crcssus 
and  Demaratns  should  take  every  oppor- 
tunity for  aphonzing  on  the  instability  of 
human  greatness.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
privDege  of  the  wretched.  The  king  on 
his  throne  moralizes.  The  ambassadors 
at  the  council-board  moralize.  Generals 
moralize  on  the  battle-field ;  and  even  the 
Amazon  Artemisia,  can  not  direct  her  tri- 
remes without  a  quirk  that  would  have  bet- 
ter suited  an  Aspasia.  The  fondness  of  He- 
rodotus for  dialogue  has,  among  modem 
critics  especially,  affected  his  reputation 
as  an  historian.  As  far  as  its  manner 
may  distinguish  it,  his  history  may  be 
allowed  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  that 
of  Thucydides,  for  example,  as  the  history 
of  Walpole  bears  to  that  of  Hume.  In 
Walpole's  work  the  self-delineation  of 
character  is  made  to  predominate.  We 
are  introduced  behind  the  scene.  We 
are  led  into  the  company  of  the  person- 
ages. The  king  and  his  mmisters  are  as  fa- 
miliar to  us  as  those  of  our  own  household. 
Every  whisper  reaches  us.  We  witness 
every  emotion  in  the  closet,  and  every 
gesture  at  the  council-board.  In  Herod- 
otus the  development  of  the  individual- 
ity is  carried  out  on  the  same  principle. 
We  are  at  once  transported  into  the 
courts  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  There  is 
none  of  the  stately  ceremoniousness  of 


history  to  intefere  with  our  curiosity. 
We  hear  every  man  address  us  in  his 
own  tongue.  His  own  lips  tell  us  the 
misfortunes  of  CroBSUs.  Bus  own  lips  be- 
tray to  us  the  secret  motives  of  Cyrus  or 
Daiins.  Xerxes  as  he  is  drawn  by  He- 
rodotus, and  as  he  is  drawn  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  exactly  describes  the  difference 
between  the  Henry  IV.  of  Shakspeare, 
and  the  Henry  IV.  of  Hume.  In  the  one 
case  we  have  a  dry  catalogue  of  actions 
and  qualities :  in  the  other,  there  is  no* 
thing  less  than  a  dramatic  representation. 

As  history  progresses,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  history  accumulate,  the  style  of 
historical  composition  assumes  a  sev(.Ter 
cast.  Colloquialisms  are  avoided.  Pri- 
vate conversation  is  suppressed,  or  as- 
sumes an  oblique  form,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  narrative.  But  while 
the  imitation  of  private  conversation  is  no 
longer  an  item  in  the  art,  the  imitation  of 
pumio  speaking  becomes  proportionally 
prominent.  Thus  history,  ceasing  to  be 
dramatic,  becofmes  oratorical.  As  the 
object  of  history  is  truth,  and  all  mere 
imitation  is  fiction,  the  benefit  derived 
from  this  change  can  only  indeed  be  com- 
parative. The  skill  of  the  artist  may  as- 
sist the  imposition,  but  it  is  still  an  impo- 
sition. The  speech  of  Richard  IH.  in 
Shakspeare,  on  accepting  the  crown,  re- 
sembles the  speech  of  Cromwell  under 
rimUar  circumstances,  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic speech  that  fiction  ever  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  character.  But  the  one 
is  authentic ;  the  other  is  not.  In  spite 
of  its  verisimilitude,  therefore,  we  take 
the  one  and  leave  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  verisimilitude  is  the  test  by  which 
such  imitations  must  finally  be  tried.  K 
the  subject-matter  of  the  oratory  be  ficti- 
tious, the  style  of  the  oratory  should  at 
least  be  consbtent.  The  historian  who 
should  choose  to  avail  himself  of  a  rhe- 
torical exposition  of  his  views,  incurs  a 
responsibihty  while  he  reaps  an  advan- 
tage.  He  adds  the  duties  of  the  artist  to 
those  of  the  narrator.  And  while  he  is 
fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the  historian,  he 
has  to  pay  obeisance  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  dramatist.  The  difficulties  of  the 
task  are  increased  two-fold.  It  is  no  won* 
der,  therefore,  upon  examination,  almost 
eveiT  historian  who  has  braved  them,  had 
finally  succumbed  to  them. 

Set  speeches  in  Herodotus  are,  conmder- 
ing  the  extent  of  his  work  and  bis  oppor- 
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tanities  for  introdaoing  them,  compara- 
tively rare.  It  is  evident  that  his  familiar 
pen  has  bo  sympathy  with  the  formalities 
of  oratory.  One  of  the  very  few  attempts 
he  has  made  at  deliberative  oratory  is  not 
in  his  favor,  the  harangue  in  the  third 
book,  where  the  several  Persians  discuss 
the  merits  of  fonns  of  government,  of 
whiclx  their  own  experience  could  have 
afforded  them  no  criterion.  The  incon- 
sistenoy  did  not  escape  the  critics  of  his 
own  day.  And,  indeed,  it  seems  to  us 
clear  that  Herodotus  was  fully  conscious 
of  the  apparent  anomaly  by  his  retrospect- 
ive attempt  in  the  sixth  book*  to  justify 
it.  In  some  of  the  other  speeches,  while 
the  style  is  rhetorically  excellent,  the 
matter  at  once  betrays  their  origin.  The 
episode  in  the  speech  oi  Mardonms  before 
Xerxes,  reflecting  on  the  mutual  divisions 
of  the  Grecian  States,  is  evidently  the 
sentiment  of  the  Grecian  author  who  had 
seen  and  suffered  by  those  divisions.! 
The  political  principles  of  the  writer 
appear  again  in  the  frequent  national 
enunciation  of  republican  ideas.  If  it 
was  an  anomaly  that  a  few  Persian  princes 
should  hold  a  philosophical  disquisition  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  a  monarchy,  a 
democracy,  and  an  oligarchy,  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  still  greater  anomaly  that  a 
Samian  tyrant  should  denounce  the  claims 
of  tyranny,  and  proclaim  the  advantages 
of  universal  equality  .J  The  most  charac- 
teristic harangues,  for  they  can  scarcely 
be  called  speeches,  are  those  put  into  the 
lips  of  Xerxes.  Every  expression  is  that 
of  a  man  whose  word  is  law.  The  au- 
thoritative demeanor  with  which  he  ex- 
presses his  resolutions,  while  he  affects  to 
ask  advice,  is  precisely  the  manner  of  the 
Persian  despot,  who  levels  mountains, 
chastises  the  ocean,  and  falls  into  a  pas- 
sion with  the  gods.  On  the  whole,  the 
great  charm  by  which  the  history  of 
Herodotus  has  endeared  itself  to  the 
hearts  of  a  thousand  generations  is  the 
impress  that  it  bears  of  the  personal  cha- 
mcter  of  its  author.  Of  that  character 
fairer  opportunities  of  test  and  judgment 
have  produced  fiurer  conceptions.  Instead 
of  the  ample  credulous  traveler,  whose 
art  has  been  mistaken  for  artlessness  — 
who,  in  spite  of  his  own  repudiation,  has 
been  made  to  believe  in  marvels  which  he 
diplomatically  detailed  for  the  gratification 
ox  an  audience  to  whom  the  marvelous 
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was  always  grateful — instead  of  the  a^l- 
venturer  who  wanted  to  pass  off  for  facts 
of  natural  history  tales  about  bald  men 
and  goat  footed  men,  men  without  eyes 
and  men  without  names  —  we  have  the 
scientific  naturalist  .and  careful  explorer. 
In  truth,  few  inquirers  have  undergone 
such  difficulties  or  taken  such  pains  to 
verify  their  inquiries.  The  portrait  of 
Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns  is  no  exaggerated 
representation  of  the  spirit  of  antiquarian- 
ism  that  burned  in  him.'  The  laborious 
diligence  with  which  he  followed  up  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
is  still  a  pattern  for  archaeologists.  Could 
the  registrar  at  Sais  give  him  no  informa- 
tion about  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  in  a  few 
days  he  was  making  his  way  to  Elephant- 
ine, and  carrying  on  his  explorations  in 
defiance  of  crocodiles  and  Ethiopian  no- 
mades.  Was  he  at  fault  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  Her- 
cules, he  is  soon  heard  of  at  the  PhcDnician 
Tyre,  pursuing  the  clue  to  Pharos,  con- 
versing with  the  priests  of  the  temple,  and 
noting  down  the  offerings  between  the 
pillars  of  gold  and  emerswd.*  It  is  inter- 
esting to  watch  bow  the  spirit  of  religion 
cooperated  with  the  spirit  of  the  antiqua- 
rian. But  while  it  stimulated  his  re- 
searches, there  is  no  doubt  it  intei-fered 
with  their  results.  While  the  same  curi- 
osity is  expressed  towards  sacred  and 
secular  objects,  the  difference  in  his  treat- 
ment of  them  is  marked.  Thus  he  can 
afford  to  laugh  at  the  accounts  of  ants 
larger  and  swifter  than  camels,  of  asses 
that  never  drink,  and  sheep  with  tails  a 
foot  and  a  half  broad.  But  the  moment 
the  sacred  birds,  the  phoenix,  the  serpent 
with  wings,  the  coal-black  ibis,  come  be- 
fore his  notice,  his  whole  demeanor 
changes.  He  hastens  through  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  to  verify  their  bones,  but  no 
irreverent  incredulity  escapes  him  in  the 
description  of  them.  It  is  evident  that  bo 
reports  on  them  with  the  same  scrupnlonfl 
restraint  that  he  reports  on  the  authenti- 
city or  veracity  of  oracles.  If  he  disbe- 
lieves, he  dares  not  deny.  If  he  has  any 
doubts,  he  dares  not  express  them.f  That 
Herodotus  was  a  religious  man  is  certain : 
the  very  opposite  to  his  cotemporary 
Thucydides.  Wonder  and  veneration, 
the  more  emphatic  expression  of  wonder 
which  was  wanting  in  the  latter,  was  sig- 
nally developed  in  him.    His  veneration 
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was,  in  truth,  almost  oosmopolitan.  Each 
fresh  mystery,  each  new  rite,  each  novel 
god  exacted  his  homage,  the  African 
Ammon  and  the  Babylonian  Belus,  the 
bull  Apis  and  the  dwarf  Phthah.  The 
stress  which  he  lays  on  the  doctrine  of 
special  Providence,  illustrated  by  the 
numberless  examples  of  Divine  interposi- 
tion which  he  details,  is  a  kindred  feature, 
and  traceable  to  the  same  cause.  Every 
action  has  its  accompanying  dream,  ever^ 
.event  is  made  dependent  on  some  previ* 
ous  prognostication,  whose  operation  is 
equally  sure,  whether  it  be  the  voice  of 
an  oracle  or  the  dropping  of  a  phthisical 
tyrant's  tooth.  This  taste  for  superna- 
tural explanation  is  doubtless  singular  in 
a  man  who  possessed  scientific  sagacity, 
and  who  might  have  conversed  with  Peri- 
cles, and  listened  to  the  raillery  of  the 
author  of  the  Clouds,  But  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  a  man  living  in  a 
highly-developed  state  of  society  recur 
for  some  of  his  opinions  to  its  infancy.  In 
our  own  day  we  have  seen  a  Cambridge 
divine  writing  a  book  which  no  body  has 
read  but  to  laugh  at,  called  the  Theosophy 
of  English  History^  as  full  of  mysticai 
interpretations  as  an  Alexandrian  rhapso- 
dist  could  have  made  it,  and  an  Oxford 
divine  propounding  a  system  of  Christian 
Politics  that  would  have  been  thought 
preposterous  by  an  apostle. 

Not  a  letter  of  our  criticism  on  Herodo- 
tus but  might  be  transferred  to  Xenophon. 
In  character  the  two  authors  present 
striking  features  of  resemblance.  Both 
were  religious  animals.  Both  were  fond 
of  adventure  and  traveling.  Both  were 
gifted  with  a  singular  facility  of  communi- 
cating their  travels,  though  in  investiga- 
tion and  in  detail,  Xenophon  is  fiir  more 
superficial  than  Herodotus.  Judging  the 
two  authors  by  the  only  test  lefl  to  judge 
them  by,  their  works,  Xenophon  is  un- 
doubtedly the  least  attractive  character 
of  the  two.  The  Anabasis  is  an  egotistic 
romance.  It  is  all  Xenophon.  It  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  history  that 
Scott's  Tales  ^  the  Crtisaders  do  to  the 
Chronicles.  There  are  features  in  both, 
indeed,  not  wanting  in  analogy.  Xeno- 
phon is  C<Bur  de  Lion.  The  Greeks  are 
to  the  Persians  what  the  Christians  are 
to  the  Saracens.  A  handful  of  Greeks 
assault  myriads  of  Persians.  The  Greeks 
are  always  successful.  The  Persians  are 
always  the  victims.  The  Persians  are 
always  perfidious.    The  Greeks  are  pat- 


terns of  honorable  warfare.  Xenophon  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  expedition.  Ho  is 
invincible  in  stratagem  and  tactics.  In 
the  camp  he  associates  with  the  warriors, 
shares  their  danger,  and  soothes  their  ap- 
prehensions by  all  the  arts  of  precept  and 
example.  At  the  council-board  his  elo- 
quence carries  the  day.  When  differences 
of  opinion  arise,  he  is  always  at  hand  to 
temper  the  debate,  and  give  advice,  and 
his  advice  is  always  successful.  And  to 
complete  the  parallel,  he  is  always  the 
victim  of  calumny  and  misrepresentation 
at  the  hands  of  the  very  men  whom  his 
advice  has  preserved.  Xenophon  himself, 
too,  had  all  the  religious  superstition  of  a 
Crusader.  Theologically  speaking,  he  is 
the  perfect  type  of  the  uneducated  Greek. 
He  never  moves  without  sacrificing.  The 
augurs  are  his  ministers.  He  permits  the 
army  to  starve  rather  than  proceed  against 
the  victims.  The  soothsayer  Silanus  makes 
as  great  a  figure  in  his  camp  as  the  hermit 
of  Engaddi  does  in  the  camp  of  the  Christ- 
ians. A  sneeze  or  the  flight  of  an  eagle 
was  to  him  what  a  dream  or  a  meteorolo- 
gical phantasm  was  to  them. 

In  reading  the  Cyroposdia,  we  never 
could  divest  ourselves  of  the  impression 
that  it  is  a  parabolic  representation  of  the 
author  of  the  Anabasis,  Independently 
of  certain  analogous  circumstances  in  the 
plots  of  each,  Xenophon  undoubtedly 
holds  the  position  in  the  one  which  Cyrus 
holds  in  the  other.  Cyrus  is  one  of  those 
insufferable  heroes,  courageous,  handsome, 
gallant,  and  wise,  in  a  word,  possessed  of 
that  superhuman  combination  of  virtues 
which  medieval  romancers  sometimes  em- 
bodied in  their  Godfreys  and  Rinaldos, 
and  which  modern  novelists  at  present 
embody  in  their  curates.  He  is  pious,  of 
course,  or  Xenophon  would  have  liad 
none  of  him.  Inaeed,  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  offers  up  libations  at  all  kinds  of 
uiconvenient  moments,  sin^s  hymns  and 
poems  before  going  to  battle,  and  chooses 
a  sacred  watchword,  reminds  us  very 
strongly  of  those  warlike  saints  of  another 
era  who  went  to  meet  the  foe  with  the 
praises  of  God  in  their  mouths  and  a  two- 
edged  sword  in  their  hands,  the  heroes  of 
Marston  and  Edgehill.  He  is  generous 
beyond  conception,  wins  battles  only  to 
gratify  the  man  who  envied  him,  takes 
thousands  of  prisoners  only  to  release 
them,  and  mountains  of  plunder  only  to 
refund  his  share  of  it.  In  the  field  he  is 
sui'e  to  be  victorious*    In  debate,  it  is 
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-with  him  as  it  was  with  Shaftesbury,  as 
though  one  inquired  of  an  oracle.  The 
combination  of  prowess  and  sagacity  is  so 
marvelous  that,  literally  speaking,  neither 
history  nor  fiction  supply  his  parallel,  unless 
it  may  be  some  of  those  wonderful  com- 
pounds of  wit  and  muscle  that  Dry  den  in 
his  most  extravagant  moments  created  for 
his  heroic  tragedies.  Prosperity  does  not 
elate  him.  Adversity  does  not  oppress 
him.  His  ingenuity  conducts  the  one, 
and  triumphs  over  the  other.  Every  one 
adores  him.  His  enemies  feel  it  a  privilege 
to  become  his  friends.  His  friends  dosen 
the  tie  by  claiming  relationship  to  him. 
Something  after  the  pattern  of  this,  his 
perfect  model,  does  Xenophon  strive  to 
paint  himself  in  the  Anabasis,  There  is, 
m  addition,  a  disagreeable  tone  of  assump- 
tion in  his  autobiography,  which  he  has 
happily  denied  to  his  counterpart.  Thus, 
not  content  with  praisjpg  himself,  he 
makes  others  praise  him ;  nay,  he  makes 
others,  in  the  midst  of  abusing  him,  praise 
him.  This  is  the  case  with  Seuthes,  and 
if  some  readings  of  the  passage  be  correct, 
it  is  the  case  with  Philanus.  He  takes 
evident  satis&ction  in  dwelling  on  the 
difficulties  that  arise,  and  still  more  in 
showing  that  the  Athenian  called  Xeno- 
phon was  the  very  man  to  suggest  the 
remedy.  His  fellow-officers  and  colleagues 
in  command  are  scarcely  heard  of,  and  his 
commanding  officer,  Oheirisophus,  who  is 
clearly  a  more  distinguished  man  than  he 
is  painted,  is  never  mentioned  except  in  an 
unfavorable  contrast. 

This  vanity  or  egotism  would  be  less 
disgusting  or  irritating  in  a  really  strong 
and  masculine  mind,  if  such  a  mind  could 
indulge  in  it.  But  no  such  mind  had 
Xenophon.  Most  vain  of  mortals,  he  was 
the  least  opiuiative.  His  opinions  were 
tastes.  His  principles  fancies.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  the  same  latitudinarian  that 
Herodotus  was  in  religion.  He  trimmed 
his  sails  to  every  wind.  He  shifted  with 
every  tide.  He  changed  his  mind  with 
every  climate.  On  the  Tigris  he  was  a 
despot.  At  Sparta  an  aristocrat.  At 
Athens  a  republican.  Thrasybulus,  Age- 
silaus,  Cyrus,  tyrannized  over  him  one  by 
one.  Custom  or  the  tone  of  political 
morality  may  excuse  this  cosmopolitan- 
ism, but  nothing  can  excuse  the  unjust 
taunts  with  which  he  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity  of  vilifying  his  maternal  country 
Attica,  and  his  unfair  glorification  of  his 
adopted  comitry  LacedaBmon.    In  his  ex- 


pedition, he  is  continually  remindiog  his 
soldiers  of  the  superiority  of  the  Spartan 
over  the  Athenian,  and  wherever  he  can, 
he  betrays  a  partiality  so  hot  and  un- 
seemly for  them,  that  a  bystander  can 
scarcely  refrain  from  attributing  it  to  a 
politic  dread  of  them.  With  regard  to 
Xenophon's  literary  merits,  it  can  scarce* 
ly  be  said  that  he  ever  arose  above  the 
mere  dilettanti.  The  Cyropoedia  is  a 
pleMingly  told  tale.  Its  chief  value  is 
the  indication  it  affords  of  the  hero-wor- 
shiping  mind  of  the  author.  The  Cyrus 
of  the  tale  is  no  more  like  the  real 
Cyrus  than  Fenelon's  Telemcu^us  is  like 
the  Dauphin,  or  Bolingbroke's  Patriot 
Prince  like  the  heir  of  George  U.  He 
probably  was  neither  so  bad,  nor  so  pre- 
tentious. The  minor  works,  the  Trea- 
tises on  hunting  and  horsemanship  and 
the  Life  of  Agesilaus  and  the  Memota* 
bilia  are  good  illustrations  of  the  desul- 
tory and  the  obsequious  habits  of  the 
writer;  habits  which  it  must  always  be 
remembered  with  gratitude,  prompted 
him  to  do  for  one  of  the  sublimest  minds 
of  antiquity  that  service  which  Arrian 
paid  to  Epictetus,  and  which  in  modem 
times  a  still  more  obsequious  devotee  paid 
to  Johnson.  On  the  contents  of  the 
Anabasis  we  have  already  expressed  our 
opinion.  In  point  of  execution,  it  proba- 
bly holds  the  same  place  in  Grecian  lite- 
rature that  the  work  of  Csasar  occupies  in 
the  historical  literature  of  Rome,  al- 
though in  saying  thus  much,  no  critic 
would  for  a  moment  think  of  predicating 
equal  ability  of  the  two  productions.  In 
lucidness  and  simplicity  of  stvle,  the  one 
has  no  advantage  over  the  otlier,  save  to 
the  modem  reader  the  advantage  of  fa- 
cility of  interpretation  which  the  Latin 
language  affords.  But  for  keenness  of 
observation,  and  philosophical  delineation 
of  national  character  and  customs,  the 
Grecian  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
Roman.  It  is  probably  this  uniform  sim- 
plicity of  manner  and  diction  that  has  led 
Quintilian  to  give  Xenophon  more  credit 
than  he  deserves  for  the  oratorical  por- 
tions of  his  work.  In  the  rhetorical  ex« 
ecution  of  them  there  is  little  or  no  iucon* 
sistency,  except  the  inconsistency  un- 
avoidable, and  it  should  seem  unreason- 
ably censured,  of  making  Persians  utter 
their  sentiments  in  terms^  of  Greek  rheto- 
ric. As  far  as  the  matter  of  them  is 
concerned,  later  criticism  has  exposed 
them  to    a   more  fundamental    charge. 
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Free  from  the  casuistry  and  misplaced 
snbtlety  of  Thucydides,  in  the  mechanical 
arrangements  of  his  speeches,  he  commits 
blunders  that  Thucydides  would  never 
have  been  guilty  of.  Thus  he  affects  to 
relate  speeches  of  his  own  hearing  which, 
by  his  own  showing,  he  could  never  have 
heard.  Nay,  he  pretends  to  relate  to  an 
audience  as  novelties  events  which,  by 
his  own  showing,  that  audience  had  tak- 
en a  chief  part  in.  In  other  respects, 
there  are  some  few  inconsistencies  which 
a  more  carefol  artist  than  Xenophon 
wonld  not  have  overlooked.  In  the  first 
book  of  the  AnabQsis^  for  instance, 
Cyrus,  in  the  act  of  grasping  the  despotic 
crown  of  Persia,  is  represented  as  depre- 
ciating his  own  Aitnre  subjects  as  coward- 
ly bart>arians,  and  haranguing  the  Greeks 
for  Greece  and  liberty.  In  the  sixth 
books  of  the  HeBenics^  again,  he  tells  us 
that  Autocles  was  a  skilmil  orator.  He 
then  puts  into  his  mouth  scarce  a  dozen 
sentences,  and  those  sentences  but  little 
to  the  purpose,  while  Callias  the  torch- 
bearer  speaks  more,  and  far  more  rheto- 
rically. The  celebrated  dying  oration  of 
Cyrus  to  his  son,  considered  as  a  rheto- 
rical display,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  things  of  the  kind  in  antiquity. 
like  the  dialogue  already  alluded  to,  it 
wonld  not  have  misbecome  the  lips  of 
Socrates.  But  for  this  very  reason  it  is 
singularly  out  of  place  in  the  lips  of  the 
ag^  Persian  despot. 

Coming  between  Herodotus  and  Xeno- 
phon in  point  of  time,  but  in  every  other 
respect  lar  in  advance  of  both,  is  Thucy- 
dides. No  ancient  mind  displayed,  to 
use  a  Baconian  expression,  less  moisture 
in  his  composition.  His  character  shines 
in  a  dry  light.  Religiously  speaking, 
there  is  a  tone  of  half-concealed  skepticism 
rnnning  through  his  work  which  reminds 
us  of  Voltaire  in  his  soberest  moments. 
From  the  simple  credulity  of  his  prede^ 
cessor  Herodotus,  he  is  as  entirely  free 
as  from  the  senile  theophilanthropy  of  his 
successor  Xenophon.  He  was,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  utilitarian. 
The  immediate  value  of  a  human  action 
was  his  standard  of  right.  Its  physical 
and  moral  significance  it  treated  at  par. 
Its  practical  consequences,  not  its  ethical 
elements,  are  what  he  most  dwells  upon. 
Man  in  his  political,  not  in  his  moral 
nature,  is  clearly  the  msun  object  of  his 
study.  Abstract  virtue  and  disinterest- 
edness  he   leaves   for    philosophers   to 


dream  about.  His  own  test  is  the  vulgar 
disposition  of  his  fellow-men  such  as  he 
found  them,  not  in  the  Utopia  of  the 
Lyceum  or  Stoa,  but  on  the  battle-field 
and  in  the  senate-house.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  tenor  of  the  expressions 
wSich  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  in  the  first  book  is 
intended  to  represent  his  own  philosophy 
of  human  nature  and  human  motives, 
when  he  makes  them  vindicate  their  cha- 
racter in  triumph  on  the  strength  of  their 
having  done  nothing  contradictory  to  the 
ordinary  disposition  of  man,  under  the 
ordinary  incitements  of  ^^  honor,  fear,  and 
profit."  Indeed,  this  unamiable,  sophisti* 
oated  estimate  interpenetrates  all  his 
composition,  narrative  as  well  as  rhetori* 
cal.  The  speeches  of  his  suppliants  are 
the  least  supplicatory  in  style  and  m^ner 
to  be  met  with  in  any  author.  There  is 
no  appeal  to  the  feelings  or  the  sympa- 
thies, none  of  the  eloquent  rhetoric  of 
suffering  and  despair  applying  to  the 
memory  of  past  associations  for  aid.  On 
the  contrary,  the  style  is  hard  and  dry  as 
a  problem  of  Euclid.  Its  argumentative 
crwiness  testifies  that  it  is  not  finendship 
but  logic  that  it  relies  on,  that  the  supph- 
ant  depends  on  demonstrating  not  the 
justice  of  his  own  claims  to  be  succored, 
but  the  interest  of  the  supplicated  to 
succor  him.  Any  thing  like  the  influence 
of  compassion  is  silently  and  mutually 
eschewed.  The  speech  of  Cleon,  again, 
against  clemency,  may  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  Macchiavelli's  chapter  on 
the  comparative  advantages  of  cruelty 
and  mercy.  In  his  judgment  of  charac 
ter,  this  cold  anaesthetic  temperament 
displays  itself  perhaps  more  prominently 
still.  Success  is  apparently  his  test  of 
ability.  Not  the  object,  but  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object,  is  what  he  looks  to. 
He  clearly  despises  Pausanias,  for  exam- 

Ele,  for  his  want  of  self-control  to  conceal 
is  purpose,  though  that  purpose  involv- 
ed the  ruin  of  his  country.  Tuemistocles, 
on  the  other  hand,  whose  treachery  was 
more  sucoessfiil,  he  is  in  i*aptures  with, 
calls  him  a  great  natural  genius,  worthy 
of  admiration  from  all  men,  of  the  gi'eat- 
est  foresight,  the  best  judge  of  the  pres- 
ent, the  best  conjecturer  of  the  future. 
Alcibiades,  whose  double  villainy  he 
deliberately  relates,  he  as  deliberately 
passes  over  without  a  word  of  moral 
comment.  Nicias,  on  the  other  band^ 
whose  scrupulous  piety  lost  him  the  finest 
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fleet  that  ever  left  the  PirsBus,  he  treats 
with  a  contempt  more  bitter  than  the 
raillery  of  Aristoplianes.  This  deficiency 
in  ethical  discrimination  naturally  depre- 
ciates the  historian's  character  in  the 
estimation  of  a  modem  reader.  But  it 
may  be  suggested  that  Thucydides  sim- 
ply shared  in  the  defects  of  his  age.  The 
characteristics  of  that  age  he  himself 
paints,  as  only  he  could  paint,  in  a  chapter 
which,  though  often  overlooked  by  philo- 
logical critics,  contains  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  analytical  characterization  in  the 
writings  of  antiquity,  not  even  excepting 
Tacitus.*  We  have  mentioned  the  name 
of  Macchiavelli.  We  can  only  say  that  a 
similar  fundamental  controversion  in 
ethics  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
Greece  to  that  which  took  place  in  Italy 
in  Macchiavelli's  time.  All  the  ties  of 
honor  and  morality,  all  those  ties,  in  fact, 
which  are  the  uncostly  pledges  between 
citizen  and  citizen,  the  cheap  sureties  of 
mutual  security,  were  utterly  disregarded. 
Mutual  distrust  begetting  mutual  treach- 
ery, and  in  turn  begotten  by  it ;  ambition 
daring  by  every  secret  means  to  get  the 
superiority;  animosity  that  betrayed 
itself  only  at  the  moment  that  it  was 
satiated — such,  says  the  historian,  was 
the  prevailing  disposition.  There  was  no 
lack  of  intellectual  refinement,  but  it  was 
exhibited  only  in  the  eminent  cunning  of 
its  devices  and  the  monstrous  cruelty  of 
its  vengeance.  The  successful  plotter 
was  thought  clever,  the  successful  coun- 
ter-plotter still  cleverer.  Oaths  were  but 
the  masks  for  treachery,  and  he  that  con- 
trived to  put  his  enemy  off  his  ^uard, 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  him  all  the 
more  sweetly  for  his  confidence,  taking 
into  account  the  safety  of  the  plan  and 
the  prize  he  aimed  at  for  cleverness. 
The  portraiture  suggested  by  the  next 
paragraph,  if  possible,  still  more  vividly 
recalls  the  era  of  the  Prince.  The  ma- 
jority, when  honest,  more  easily  acquired 
the  name  of  talented,  than,  when  simple, 
that  of  good.  Piety,  indeed,  was  in 
fashion  with  none;  but  those  who  had 
the  luck  to  carry  out  their  villainy  under 
fair  pretenses,  were  the  most  highly  spok- 
en of.  Simplicity,  which  is  so  large  an 
ingredient  in  a  noble  nature,  was  laughed 
out  of  being. 

Such  a  state  of  political  and  social  de- 
moralization had  Thucydides  witnessed. 
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He  had  witnessed,  too,  all  the  practical 
effects  produced  by  it.  Those  who  pass 
their  lives  amid  the  hardening  scenes  of  a 
moral  revolution,  rarely  escape  the  infec- 
tion. Their  moral  nature,  at  first  shock- 
ed, afteiwards  acquiesces  in  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  Fa- 
miliarity with  vice  in  its  most  horrible 
foims  blunts  their  enthusiasm  for  the  del- 
icate phases  of  virtue.  They  have  so 
long  smelt  the  smell  of  blood,  that  they 
forget  to  sicken  at  it.  They  have  so  loiig 
seen  the  enormities  of  faction  go  nnchas- 
tised  that  they  forget  to  chastise  them. 
Hence  the  indifference  with  which  Thu- 
cydides speaks  of  assassinations  and  mas- 
sacres, more  horrible  than  any  assassina- 
tions ;  the  total  absence  of  virtuous  hor- 
ror, of  the  sceva  indignatio  of  the  moralist 
or  the  satirist  as  he  details  the  alternate 
fates  of  Corcyreans,  Helots,  and  Scionians. 
In  one  respect  this  indifference  to  moraliz- 
ing has  not  been  without  its  service  to 
him.  The  naiTative  flows  on  with  unin- 
terrupted simplicity,  and  the  reader  is 
spared  those  tedious  episodes  wbich  dis- 
figure the  {)ages  of  a  certain  class  of  his- 
torians, easier  specified  than  described, 
of  whom  Polybius  in  ancient  history,  and 
Sharon  Turner  in  modern,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  representatives.  It  is  pro- 
bably this  impassiveness  which  explains 
what  critics  are  so  fond  of  complaining  of, 
the  want  of  ethic  portraiture.  In  this 
respect,  he  presents  a  signal  contrast  'to 
Tacitus.  The  Roman  historian  is  as 
minute  as  a  Dutch  painter  in  his  moral 
delineation.  He  analyzes  his  charactei's 
with  laborious  punctiliousness,  and  dwells 
on  each  particular  feature  with  the  pains- 
taking curiosity  of  an  anatomist.  Such 
is  his  method  of  treating  Augustus,  Ti- 
berius, Germanicus,  and  all  his  chief  per- 
sonages. The  Grecian  writer  is  elliptical 
in  this  as  in  every  thing  else.  He  paints, 
as  it  were,  by  inference.  He  represents 
actions,  and  he  leaves  his  reader  to  infer 
qualities.  He  gives  outlines,  and  he  ex- 
pects the  spectator  to  supply  the  filling 
np.  And  this  he  does  with  such  consam- 
mate  skill  and  consistency,  that  a  single 
stroke  of  his  pencil  conveys  all  the  im- 
pressions of  tne  most  elaborate  brush. 
That  Alcibiades  loved  dogs  and  horses, 
and  was  held  in  high  repute  by  the  citi- 
zens, is  all  the  positive  coloring  bestowed 
on  his  character.  Yet  no  one  can  doobt, 
on  arising  from  the  narrative  that  includes 
his  life,  that  he  has  as  good  a  conception 
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o£  him  as  he  has  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  or 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesburj'.  All  we  are  told 
of  the  General  Nicias  is  that  he  was 
rather  given  to  the  observance  of  rites 
and  oracles.  Yet  the  whole  disposition 
of  Nicias  becomes  in  the  end  as  familiar 
to  us  as  that  of  Prince  Eugene.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  frequent  introduction 
of  speeches  contributes  very  matenally  to 
the  development  of  character,  and  in 
some  degree  may  be  allowed  to  compens- 
ate for  the  absence  of  special  characteriz- 
ation. And  this,  indeed,  in  skillful  hands, 
is  one  of  the  usages  of  rhetorical  execu- 
tion. The  character  is  allowed  to  portray 
itself.  We  catch  the  manners  of  the  man 
living  as  they  arise  from  his  own  lips. 
Each  new  sentiment  is  a  key.  Every 
word  is  an  index.  And,  however  artifi- 
cial in  point  of  style,  the  speeches  of  Thu- 
cydides  are  admirably  characteristic  in 
point  of  matter.  Cleon  is  always  inso- 
lently sanguine.  Brasidas  is  always  gen- 
erously confident.  Nicias  is  always  con- 
scientious and  prudent.  Alcibiades  is 
always  precipitate  and  specious.  Alci- 
biades^ address  to  the  Spartans,  indeed, 
in  the  sixth  book,  is  so  admirable  an  ex- 
posure of  his  own  character,  that  we  can 
never  believe  that  he  made  it.  Thucy- 
dides,  on  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly 
indulges  his  neglect  of  ethical  portraiture 
to  a  culpable  extent.  The  curt  and  ab- 
rupt manner  in  which  he  has  dismissed 
Pericles  from  the  scene  has  always  been 
registered  against  him.  And  the  omis- 
sion is  recorded  with  greater  emphasis, 
that  with  the  name  and  title  of  Pericles 
to  fame  was  associated  the  foundation  of 
all  that  mental  and  artistic  supremacy 
which,  through  good  repute  and  through 
ill  repute,  has  clung  for  more  than  twenty 
generations  to  the  name  of  Athens.  From 
all  that  Thucydides  has  said  of  the  matter, 
no  one  could  infer  that  he  lived  and  wrote 
in  a  city  renowned  as  the  nurse  of  every 
art  and  every  science,  at  a  time  when  he 
might  have  witnessed  a  tragical  contest 
between  ./Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  or  have 
left  Socrates  lecturing  against  the  Sophists 
in  the  market-place,  to  linger  with  Phidias 
among  the  friezes  and  statues  of  the  Par- 
thenon. This  suppression,  while  it  illus- 
trates the  diy  idiosyncrasies  of  the  his- 
torian, illustrates  at  the  same  time  the 
condition  of  history.  And  while  we  won- 
der at  him,  it  would  be  unjust  to  forget 
that,  even  within  our  o^vn  memory,  laws 
of  historical  composition  have  been  laid 


down  quite  as  exclusive  and  quite  as  con- 
fined. It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
Thucydides  might  have  been  influenced 
in  his  creation  of  an  historical  model  by 
considerations  similar  to  those  whicK 
guided  the  estimate  of  Fox,  and  that  ho 
too  might  have  thought  a  critical  digres- 
sion in  favor  of  literature  and  art  an  un- 
seemly interruption  to  the  office  of  his- 
tory, '*  which  ceases  to  be  history  when 
it  ceases  to  be  narrative." 

With  regard  to  the  speeches  of  Thucy- 
dides, from  the  consideration  of  which  we 
have  been  too  long  diverted,  they  are 
still  more  palpably  counterfeit  than  those 
of  Herodotus  or  Xenophon.  It  did  not 
need  his  acknowledgment  to  discover 
their  fictitiousness.  However  varied  in 
the  general  matters,  they  all  reflect  that 
common  mannerism  which  is  an  infallible 
sign  of  a  common  origin.  As  debates, 
they  are  much  less  authentic  than  John- 
son's Parliamentary  reports,  and  are  quite 
as  idiomatic.  The  dense,  close-knit,  epi- 
grammatic texture  of  Thucydides'  style 
IS,  of  all  styles,  least  fitted  for  oratory. 
It  is  especially  unfitted  for  attributed 
oratory.  The  want  of  characteristic  dis- 
crimination is  at  once  more  forcibly  real- 
ized, and  as  we  listen  to  the  infant  lisping 
in  the  same  unwearied  enthymene  as  the 
wise  and  high-minded  statesman,  the  in- 
congruity strikes  us  as  it  struck  the  in- 
genious Queen  of  Brobdignag,  while  en- 
raptured by  the  eloquence  of  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  and  we  can  not  help 
sharing  her  surprise  that  so  much  wit 
should  exist  in  so  diminutive  a  form. 
The  Boeotian  uses  all  the  casuistry  of  the 
Sicilian.  The  laconic  Spartan  indulges  in 
the  volubility  of  the  Corinthian,  while 
Boeotian,  Spartan,  and  Corinthian  speak- 
ers employ  the  Atticisms  of  the  Athenian 
writer.  Certain  portions  of  some  of  the 
speeches  are  evidently  mere  rhetorical  ex- 
positions of  the  views  of  the  author.  The 
speech  of  Athenagoras  containing  a  com- 
pai'ative  estimate  of  oligarchy  and  demo- 
cracy, and  the  speech  of  the  Corinthian 
ambassador  containing  a  comparative  es- 
timate of  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
seem  to  us  to  betray  the  terse  analytical 
skill  of  Thucydides,  when  Thucydides 
chose  to  be  analytical. 

When  we  come  to  the  speeches  of  La- 
tin historians,  other  considerations  present 
themselves.  We  lose  the  test  of  dialect. 
Except  in  cases  of  very  marked  style,  we 
lose  in  some   degree  the  test  of  style. 
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Both  Sallnst  and  Tacitus  possess  this 
style.  We  are  therefore  enabled  to  con- 
vict them  oat  of  their  own  moath.  Sal- 
last,  from  his  propinquity  to  the  times  of 
which  he  wrote,  may  lay  a  more  emphatic 
claim  to  genuineness  in  the  matter  of  his 
speeches.  But  the  composition  there  is 
no  mistaking.  The  speech  attributed  to 
Caesar  on  the  punishment  of  the  conspir- 
ators, doubtless  contains  the  very  argu- 
ments of  Cassar  as  he  used  them  before 
the  senate.  But  a  schoolboy  can  discern 
the  contrast  in  the  fictitious  and  the  ac- 
knowledged style  of  Gsesar.  He  does  not 
indeed  assimilate  himself  in  any  way  to 
the  character  of  the  speaker  whom  he 
personates.  Marius,  whom  he  describes 
as  unlearned,  and  a  despiser  of  the  Greek 
arts,  uses  all  the  terse  and  epigrammatic 
rhetoric  of  Memmius,  whom  he  repre- 
sents to  be  a  great  and  powerful  orator. 
Sallnst  was  an  imitator  of  Thucydides. 
Tacitus  was  a  more  devoted  imitator  of 
Sallust.  He  is  even  yet  more  elliptical 
and  disjointed  in  his  style  than  either. 
His  style  indeed  is  to  that  of  Thucydides 
what  short-hand  is  to  ordinary  writing. 
Thucydides  is  obscure  by  construction. 
Tacitus  is  obscure  by  positive  suppression. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that, 
in  rhetorical  aptitude,  the  same  deficien- 
cies are  observable  in  the  several  writers. 
Like  SalluBt,  he  fails  in  characteristic  as- 
similation. He  condemns  Claudius,  for 
example,  as  a  man  of  feeble  understand- 
ing, yet  he  makes  Claudius  indulge  in  the 
brief,  compact,  and  nervous  phraseology 
of  Augustus.  In  the  same  pointed,  vig- 
orous, and  idiomatic  phraseology  women 
supplicate,  emperors  storm,  generals  ad- 
dress their  soldiers,  the  Pannonian  legions 
address  their  generals.  Livy's  style  is 
rather  less  idiomatic.  Consequently,  his 
rhetorical  discrepancies  are  to  the  casual 
reader  less  striking.  Hence,  though  the 
speer^hes  which  Livy  has  given  to  Scipio 
and  Hannibal  are  quite  as  fictitious  as 
any  which  Shakspeare  has  given  to  Henry 
the  Fifth  or  Charles  the  Sixth,  and  though 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  Ctesar  should 
have  used  the  sentiments  of  Sallnst,  than 
Scipio  or  Hannibal  have  used  those  of 
Livy,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  Scipio 
should  have  spoken  in  the  manner  of 
Livy,  than  that  Csesar  should  have  spoken 
in  the  manner  of  Sallust. 

The  Greek  historians  of  Latin  subjects 
are  still  farther  beyond  the  reach  of  criti- 
dsm.    The  better  their  composition,  the 


more  skillfiil  their  rhetoric,  the  less  impal^ 
pable  becomes  the -imposition.  Dionysiua, 
for  example,  was  a  master  of  rhetoric, 
and  some  of  his  speeches  are  framed  ffith 
laborious  skill,  after  the  manner  of  De« 
mosthenes.  The  result  is,  the  conviction 
that  they  were  spoken  by  those  by  whom 
the  author  would  represent  them  as  being 
spoken,  does  not  for  one  moment  linger 
on  the  mind  of  the  least  sagacious  reader. 
A  deficiency  of  skill,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
equally  &,tal.  Thus,  if  we  had  not  Gee- 
sar's  own  curt  and  military  address,  be- 
fore the  fight  with  Ariovistus,  we  should 
never  be  imposed  on  by  the  eight  pages, 
folio,  of  oratory  which  Dion  Cassius  pats 
into  his  mouth. 

The  historical  composition  of  modom 
times,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  an- 
tiquity,  presents    a  sin^lar    exemption 
from  the  licenses  of  fiction.    In  this  de- 
partment of  literature  at  least,  we  yield  to 
no  age.    Indeed,  the  superiority  of  the 
modems  over  the  ancients,  in  this  item, 
is  as  signal  as  the  superiority  of  the  an- 
cients in  matters  of  taste.    History  is 
more  exact,  and  it  is  more  exact  not  only 
in   the   letter  but  in  the  spirit.     When 
Dionysias  said  that  history  is  philosophy, 
he  was  far  from  realizing  what  is  meant 
by  the  philosophy  of  history.     The  mate- 
rial for  supplying  it  did  not  yet  exist  to 
any  extent.     Fiction  was  introduced  to 
conceal  the  want  of  fact,  and  owing  to 
the  condition  of  traditional  evidence,  fic- 
tion was  sometimes  accepted  as  fact.  The 
knowledge  of  one  generation  depended 
on  the  memory  of  the  preceding.    It  was 
easy,  therefore,  to  impose  where  it  was  so 
difficult  to  discriminate.  In  modern  times 
the  great  characteristic  of  history  is  its 
truthfulness  and  authenticity.    The  pos- 
session of  genuine    documents  at  once 
precludes  the  presence  of  the  suppositi- 
tious element.    As  these  documents  accu^ 
mulated,  that  element  became  more  and 
more  ignored,  and  a  writer  who  should 
now  return  to  the  model  of  Guicciardini 
or  Buchanan  would  pass  for  a  romancer. 
Thucydides  complains  with  some  bitter- 
ness of  the  incorrect  notions  the  men  of 
his  time  had  even  of  such  contiguously 
antecedent  events  as  the  murder  of  ITip- 
parchus.      He  blames  them  with  great 
justice,  for  trusting  without  examination 
to  traditional  report.    Such  a  complaint 
would  now  be  uncalled  for,  because  such 
a  state  of  things  would  now  bo  impossi- 
ble. The  Record  Office  is  a  surety  against 
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it.  Inilividaal  onriosity  is  a  surety  against 
it  too.  Great  indeed  would  be  the  aston- 
ishment of  an  ancient  historian  at  that 
inquisitive  faculty  of  our  own  day,  against 
which  nothing  seems  proof,  which  pene- 
trates into  the  charnel-houses  of  the  past, 
reSknimates  the  dry  bones  of  history,  and 
from  the  accumulated  dust  of  aees  recov* 
ers  and  reconstitutes  the  broKen  frag* 
ments  of  evidence  almost  despaired  o1^ 
deciphers  the  musty  diplomacy  of  courts, 
interprets  the  whispers  of  the  closet,  re- 
publishes the  noisy  deliberations  of  the 
senate-house,  and  exposes,  in  all  their 
natural  preservation,  the  mysterious  in- 
trigues of  the  innermost  bed-chamber. 
With  such  sources  at  his  command,  the 
historian  has  no  need  of  fictitious  embel- 
lishment to  excite  interest.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  defunct  dynasties  of  his 
country,  though  less  dramatically  paraded, 
is  &r  more  intimate  and  special  than  that 
which  Herodotus  has  feigned  with  Croesus 
and  Cambyses.  He  can  realize  the  mo- 
tives, habits,  and  very  lineaments  of  the 
great  departed  patriots  and  benefactors 
of  his  race  as  viridly  as  Thucydides  did 
those  of  Pericles.  And  he  is  more  famil- 
iar with  its  traitors  and  its  scourges  than 
Sallust  was  with  Catiline.  No  dialogue 
in  Xenophon  has  ever  commanded  such 
credit  as  those  few  sentences  which  pass- 
ed between  the  victim  and  his  execution- 
er on  the  scaffold  of  More.  No  integral 
speech  in  Tacitus  or  Livy  presents  half 
such  trustworthy  claims  as  the  shortest 
summary  in  Macaulay  or  Hume.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  owned  that,  if  we 
have  preserved  the  matter,  we  have  not 
preserved  the  manner.  The  summaries 
of  Macaulay  and  Hume  are  every  whit  as 
oharacteristic  of  their  authors  as  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  Tacitus  or  Livy. 

Oratory,  like  satire,  is  nourished  by  the 
disasters  of  society.  The  stagnation  of 
prosperous  repose,  the  nurse  of  every 
other  art,  is  fatal  to  it.  Like  the  genius 
in  Shakspeare,  it  thrives  best  in  a  tempest. 
Its  element  is  an  atmosphere  of  ferment, 
and  the  greater  the  fermentation,  the 
more  spiritual  and  refined  its  flavor. 
Thus  the  period  when  eloquence  at 
Athens  was  at  its  bight,  was  precisely  the 
period  when  Athenian  demoralization 
was  most  complete.  While  Athens  was 
still  the  eye  of  Greece,  while  her  suprem- 
acy in  arts  and  war  and  social  develop- 
ment was  still  unquestioned,  the  fame 
of  her  eloquence  was  no  where.    At  last 


the  cnms  came.  Coalitions  were  formed 
against  her.  Disunion  prevailed  among 
her  patriots.  Distrust  predominated 
among  her  allies.  Her  tributaries  in* 
suited  her.  Her  provinces  revolted  from 
her.  Her  territories  were  ravaged.  All 
the  vials  of  wrath  seemed  to  be  poured 
out  upon  her.  Her  fleets,  proud  wiUi  the 
ancient  &me  of  Salamis  and  Mycale,  fled 
before  navies  which,  compared  with  her 
own,  were  but  as  of  yesterday.  Her  ar- 
mies, once  the  terror  of  the  barbarians, 
languished  in  the  quarries  of  its  Syracusan 
captors.  Her  free  citizens  were  convert- 
ed into  slaves,  and  the  ai*ms  of  the  inso- 
lent conqueror  were  hung  up  in  the  halls 
of  the  Imperial  republic.  Then  it  was, 
in  the  gloomy  setting  of  her  material  do- 
minion, that  the  sun  of  her  eloquence 
dawned  upon  the  ruins  of  her  falling  em- 
pire. And  ere  that  dawn  had  burst  forth 
into  the  dazzling  splendor  of  its  noonday 
blaze,  the  cup  of  suffering  had  been  drunk 
to  the  very  dregs.  The  scepter  had  pass- 
ed away  forever.  A  despot  fiercer  than 
he  of  Babvlon  had  put  his  hand  on  the 
fair  virginity  of  Grecian  civilization.  The 
viceroy  of  a  despot  domineered  over  the 
countrymen  of  Epaminondas  and  Pericles. 
Macedonian  cohorts  had  claimed  to  be 
the  legislators  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
the  sons  of  Peloponnesian  sages  and  he- 
roes swelled  the  barbarous  triumph  of  a 
Macedonian  king.  It  was  then,  in  the 
midst  of  every  calamity  and  every  degra- 
dation, in  the  expiring  agony  of  her  clos- 
ing gasp,  that  the  accents  of  Demosth^ 
nes  lent  their  awful  thunder  to  the  scene. 
The  same  phenomenon,  produced  by 
similar  causes,  occurred  likewise  at  Rome. 
The  great  Republic  of  the  Scipios  and 
the  Gracchi  had  turned  its  liberty  into  li- 
cense. Domestic  and  civil  discord  reign- 
ed in  every  corner.  Faction  was  pitted 
against  &ction ;  and  family  against  &mi- 
ly.  New  phases  of  sedition  were  daily 
cialling  forth  new  laws.  Demagogues  and 
incendiaries  held  the  comitia  and  tribu- 
nalsi  The  magistrate,  browbeaten,  de- 
spaired of  the  public  safety.  There  was 
no  justice  in  the  forum ;  no  security  in 
the  senate.  Such  were  the  worthless 
times  that  produced  that  noble  race  of 
orators,  of  whose  memory  the  world  is 
still  proud.  In  such  times  each  busy 
home  is  a  subject  of  declamation  for  the 
orator.  He  takes  stock  of  every  oppor^ 
tunity.  A  political  assault,  a  riot,  a  libel, 
the  smallest  act  of  incivism,  all  are  ao 
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much  capital  to  bim.  It  certainly  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  material  necessary 
'  for  the  development  of  oratory  is  to  be 
found  only  in  such  times.  But  that  this 
is  the  natural  law  of  oratory,  its  progress 
throughout  the  world  demonstrates.  De- 
mosthenes would  not  have  been  known 
but  for  Philip.  The  oration  for  Quinctius 
and  Archias  would  never  have  made  the 
reputation  of  Cicero.  It  was  not  in  the 
learned  silence  of  an  academical  nursery 
that  Burke  and  Mirabeau  were  rocked 
and  dandled  into  orators.  It  was  no  for- 
tuitous association  that  linked  the  fame 
of  Fox  with  the  fortunes  of  Washington. 
The  subsequent  history  of  eloquence  in 
Rome  leads  more  strongly  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Tlie  republic  was  sacrificed. 
To  the  reign  of  turbulence  had  succeeded 
that  settled  calm  which  generally  follows 
the  involuntary  suppression  of  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  popular  misgovern- 
ment.  The  genius  of  liberty  had,  in  fact, 
fled,  and  with  liberty  had  gone,  too,  the 
genius  of  eloquence.  Any  one  who  is  at 
the  pains  to  compare  the  later  speeches 
of  Cicero  with  his  speeches  during  and 
before  his  consulship,  his  speech  for  Mar- 
cellns,  for  instance,  with  his  speech 
against  Catiline,  or  that  for  Ligarius  with 
that  against  Marc  Antony,  may  discern 
without  diflficulty  the  contrast  in  the  tone 
of  the  two  manners,  as  representing  the 
contrast  in  the  temper  of  the  two  periods. 
Still  later  that  contrast  becomes  more 
and  more  marked  and  insisted  on  by 
writers.  Tacitus,  if  Tacitus  be  the  author 
of  the  TVact  on  JSloquence  usually  ascrib- 
ed to  him,  laments  with  some  degree  of 
passion  the  change ;  and  not  without  a 
ludicrous  pathos,  deplores  the  new  narrow 
robe,  the  little  room,  and  the  circumscrib- 
ing hour-glass  as  indicative  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  had  overtaken  oratory.  To 
govern  a  people  unused  to  tyranny  in 
safety,  it  is  necessary  to  govern  them  in 
Ignorance.  The  public  taste  was  there- 
fore corrupted,  in  order  to  insure  public 
subordination.  Invention  was  turned 
into  less  dangerous  channels.  Instead  of 
high  questions  of  politics  or  ethics,  ques- 
tions which  would  have  been  despised  by 
the  ingenious  triflers  of  scholasticism, 
about  cases  of  magic,  oracular  responses, 
and  step-dames  more  unnatural  than  poets 
could  make  them,  were  regularly  discuss- 
ed by  becurled  young  declaimera  who 
would  not  for  their  reputations  have  call- 
ed a  pickled  herring  or  a  bulrush  by  their 


names.  For  the  impassioned  themes  with 
which  Cicero  shook  the  senate,  were  sub- 
stituted subjects  which  even  the  genius 
of  Juvenal  has  not  caricatured.  Indeed, 
a  general  ci'usade  set  in  against  Cicero,  as 
against  the  orator  of  liberty.  Every 
young  anti-Ciceronian  who  could  stumble 
through  a  book  or  two  of  Thucydides, 
called  himself  an  Attic,  and  sneered  at 
the  memory  of  the  great  author  as  an 
Asiatic.  A  so  it  of  euphuism  became  the 
fashion  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  analo- 
gous to  that  which  reigned  at  the  court 
of  our  first  James.  Suetonius  telts  us 
that  Augustus,  who  affected  to  be  a  writ- 
er, was  a  professed  enemy  to  the  orna- 
mental diction  of  the  preceding  age.  He 
tells  us  that  he  introduced  several  im])ra- 
prieties  into  the  Latin  tongue,  and  he 
gives  us  some  whimsical  particulars. 
SlaBcenas,  his  minister,  so  fiir  outdid  his 
master,  that  the  latter  laughed  at  him. 
All  the  mob  of  courtiers  took  up  the  cry. 
The  Greek  rhetoricians,  Tvho  swarmed  at 
Rome,  readily  took  the  side  of  the  Attics. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  Horace  does  not 
once  mention  Cicero,  and  Virgil  without 
reserve  gave  up  the  palm  of  eloquence  to 
the  Greeks.  Quintilian  tells  us  that  the 
two  Assinii  Polliones,  father  and  son,  at- 
tacked him  with  great  acrimony,  and  that 
the  younger  Pollio  wrote  a  book  to  prove 
his  father  the  better  orator  of  the  two. 
Such  were  the  twin  fates  of  Oratory  and 
of  Rome. 

If  the  revolutionary  atmosphere  of  an- 
cient states  gave  ample  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  eloquence,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  no  device  was  ne- 
glected to  make  eloquence  what  it  was, 
unsurpassed.  The  whole  system  of  na- 
tional education,  if  it  had  any  definite 
object,  seemed  to  propose  to  itself  the 
creation  of  a  breed  of  national  orators. 
There  was  no  divorce  between  the  stu- 
dent and  the  man  of  eloquence.  The 
Athenian  bov  buried  his  silent  head  in  no 
well-thumbed  books.  ITie  Athenian  man 
spent  no  midnight  oil  in  the  solitary 
speculations  of  science  or  art.  All  his 
knowledge  had  been  gained  orally. 
What  he  knew  of  history  he  had  learnt 
from  the  lips  of  men  who  had  composed 
and  acted  it.  What  he  knew  of  philoso- 
phy he  had  acquired  from  the  living  com- 
ments of  sages  who  had  propounded  it. 
In  the  course  of  his  intellectual  existence, 
he  had  ]>erhaps  heard  with  his  own  eai^s, 
and  in  the  public  gathering  of  his  nation, 
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the  great  traveler  recount  his  wondrous 
tales  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  story. 
Later  in  lite,  he  had  sat  beneath  the  palm- 
trees  of  the  Acadcniia,  and  listened  while 
tlie  old  man  eloquent  discussed,  in  the 
language  of  a  god,  on  more  than  mortal 
truths.  As  time  advanced  and  the  indi- 
vidual became  absorbed  into  the  citizen, 
the  taste  which  early  culture  had  origin- 
ated, the  claims  of  duty  and  self-defense 
confirmed.  The  capricious  tyranny  of 
revolution  might  at  any  moment  place 
him  in  the  dock  befwe  the  Prytanes. 
To  the  motive  of  apprehension  was  super- 
added that  of  ambition.  Every  fear 
and  every  hope,  the  enmity  of  the  great, 
the  malignity  of  the  poor,  the  flatteries 
of  foreign  potentates,  the  couitship  of 
domestic  magistracies,  the  admiration  of 
a  crowd  of  clients,  the  curule  chair  of  the 
consul — ^these  were  the  stimulants  to  ora- 
torical distinction.  Nor  was  there  any 
difficulty  of  preferment.  The  saying  of 
Ilobbes,  that  a  democracy  is  an  aristocra- 
cy of  orators,  subject  to  the  monarchy  of 
a  single  orator,  contains  some  truth, 
though  it  is  the  truth  decked  in  an  invid- 
ious guise.  The  reason  is  plain.  Every 
thing  is  done  by  deliberation,  and  every 
one  has  an  equal  right  of  deliberation. 
The  division  of  labor  is  not  marked  as  in 
a  close  government.  The  general  is  a 
statesman,  and  both  are  necessarily  ora- 
tors. In  this  state  of  things  any  one  may 
hope  to  be  a  Themistocles  or  a  Csesar. 

As  the  demand  for  eloquence  increased, 
the  supplies  became  greater.  At  length 
a  division  took  place.  Oratory  became  a 
separate  profession.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied by  this  division  oratory  was  improv- 
ed. It  was  milch  more  reasonable  that  a 
rhetor  who  should  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  practice  of  the  trade  should  turn  out 
a  better  commodity  than  a  soldier  like 
Themistocles.  But  what  oratory  gained 
in  quality  it  lost  in  morality.  The  pursuit 
of  eloquence  became  a  pursuit  of  gain, 
and  the  moment  it  became  an  affair  of 
^in,  it  ceased  to  be  an  affair  of  principle. 
The  rhetoricians  accordingly  betrayed  all 
the  tactics  of  mercenary  8oldiei*s.  At- 
tached to  no  individual  convictions,  with- 
out party,  without  patriotism,  warm  in 
Language,  cold  in  heart,  like  the  Free 
Lances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  like  the 
professional  advocates  of  tlie  French  sen- 
ate, they  hired  out  their  services  from 
one  faction  to  another,  and  even  from 
one  country  to  another*    Democrats  to- 


day, aristocrats  to-morrow,  pocketing  the 
pay  now  of  the  demagogue  of  Athens, 
now  of  the  oligarch  of  Sparta,  now  of  the 
tyrant  of  Macedon,  such  were  the  Ly- 
siases  and  Isocrates,  the  Demades  and 
.^chines  of  the  Athenian  bema.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  the  operation  of  a 
system  like  this,  combined  with  certain 
diverse  features  in  criminal  legislation, 
that  classical  eloquence  presents  to  the 
modern  student  anomalies  so  offensive, 
and  apparently  so  irreconcilable.  The 
laws  were  few,  the  judges  were  many. 
Hence,  instead  of  being  the  mere  inter- 
preters of  the  law,  they  were  invested 
with  the  office  of  legislators.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  pleader  was  therefore  mani- 
fest. The  study  of  eloquence  was  more 
necessary  to  him  than  the  study  of  juris* 
prudence.  He  felt  no  responsibility  to 
codes,  and  he  dreaded  no  restraint  from 
the  wholesome  guidance  of  precedent. 
To  prove  the  accused  guilty,  or  rather  to 
extract  a  verdict  of  guilty  from  the 
judges  who  also  sat  as  jurors,  and  to  ex- 
aggerate his  punishment,  by  exaggerating 
his  guilt,  this  was  his  object.  To  do  this, 
the  most  bitter  invective,  the  semblance 
of  personal  hatred,  the  subterfuge  of  poli- 
tical expediency,  all  those  weapons,  m  a 
word,  which  the  more  impartial  justice  of 
modern  times  denounces  with  a  ven- 
geance, were  the  common  expedients. 
The  only  parallel,  indeed,  which  could  be 
suggested  in  modern  judicial  investiga- 
tion would  be  found  in  some  of  the 
state  trials  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.  Some  of  the  diatribes 
of  Lvsias  and  Demosthenes  will  be  found 
to  be  admirable  archetypes  of  that  sort  of 
judicial  rhetoric  which  passed  current 
before  a  Scroggs  and  a  Jeffries. 

Even  the  deliberative  eloquence  par- 
took largely  of  this  vituperative  charac- 
ter. The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  contain  matter  that  would  have 
made  even  such  furious  adepts  as  Swifl 
and  Junius  stare  and  gasp.  The  fact 
may  be  accounted  for  and  in  part  palliat- 
ed by  the  consideration  that  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes  held  the  same  position  and 
fulfilled  the  same  functions  in  their  society 
that  Swifl  and  Junius  did  in  the  gene- 
ration that  belonged  to  them.  There 
was  no  press.  All  the  medium  of  com- 
munication was  oral  discussion.  Discus- 
sion therefore  discharged  the  offices  of 
dissertation.  Political  satire  spoke  in  the 
objective  guise  of  scenic  representation. 
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Political  speculation  intruded  itself  at 
eveiy  unseemly  opportunity  on  the  bema 
and  tbe  rostrum.  The  drama  of  Aristo- 
phanes did  for  the  Sophists  what  the 
more  formal  circulation  of  Butler's  poems 
did  for  the  Puritans.  Demosthenes — we 
refer  to  his  forenmc  efforts  —  sometimes 
pleaded  in  the  style  of  a  debate.  Lysias 
wrote  lampoons.  Isocrates  composed 
pamphlets. 

The  effects  of  the  latitude  allowed  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  laws  were  not  di- 
minishea  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  judg- 
es ;  imagination,  unconfined  by  the  umits 
of  statutes  and  the  letter  of  legal  deci- 
sions, found  full  scope  for  a  free  exercise. 
All  the  artifices  of  seduction  were  put  in 
force.  The  Roman,  like  the  Grecian,  was 
a  slave  to  his  ac^e.  Effect  with  him  was 
every  thing.  The  objective  features  of 
oratory,  the  etatuaiy,  and  the  millinery, 
were  accordingly  a  potentiality  in  them- 
selves. They  were  half  of  conviction. 
The  arrangement  of  posture  and  dress 
assumed  an  importance  which  to  us 
seems  frivolous.  Cicero,  on  one  occasion, 
reproaches  Quintius,  as  for  a  criminal  act, 
for  the  folds  of  his  I'obes  floating  about 
his  heels.  With  an  audience  but  half-re- 
conciled to  the  embroidered  rhetoric  of  a 
brocaded  beau,  like  Bubb  Dodington,  the 
change  of  a  familiar  periwig  might  inter- 
rupt the  &scination  of  the  studied  phrase 
and  the  courtier-like  period.*  But  none 
of  his  most  violent  rivals  ever  thought  of 
taunting  Fox  with  the  slovenly  carriage 
of  his  sword,  or  the  dirtiness  of  his  linen, 
or  impeaching  Grattan  for  the  color  of 
his  yellow  gloves.  Quintilian  has  been 
inculpated  for  his  laborious  attention  to 
the  study  of  attitudes  in  his  Institutes. 
Quintilian  was  a  generous  man  and  a 
tolerably  just  critic.  Though  a  Roman 
and  at  war  with  the  Greek  rhetoricians, 
he  has  a  good  word  for  all  the  classic  au- 
thors of  Greece,  compares  Homer  to  Ju- 
piter, apologizes  for  Demosthenes,  and 
2)eaks  more  highly  than  they  deserved  of 
ysias  and  Isocrates.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  flattery  to  Domitian.  But  the 
truth  is,  he  does  not  employ  towards  Do- 
mitian one  half  the  fulsomeness  of  expres- 
sion that  an  Anglican  divine  did  towards 
Charles  the  Second,  and  a  French  divine 
towards  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Those 
who  blame  him  should  blame  the  system 
under  which  he  wrote,  and  which  he  de- 
nounces while  he  attempts  to  improve. 

*  Cnmberlaad's  Jfemoira. 


When  he  tells  his  pupils  how  to  direct 
the  eyes  and  to  hold  the  head,  what  is 
the  right  management  of  the  eyelid  and 
the  eyebrow,  and  what  of  the  muscle  of 
the  cheek,  how  to  command  the  nose  and 
lip,  and  when  to  show  the  teeth,  he  is  but 
paying  obeisance  to  the  temper  of  the 
times.  A  course  of  oratorical  tuition  was 
no  trifling  matter  to  a  Roman  youth. 
To  learn  how  to  sway  his  sides,  to  sJap 
his  thigh,  and  stamp  his  foot,  was  as  im- 
portant as  that  he  should  be  nice  in  tbe 
choice  of  his  words,  syllables,  and  even 
letters.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  should 
be  able  to  define  the  difference  between 
an  enthymema  and  an  epichirema,  a  the- 
sis and  hypothesis,  a  tix)pe  and  a  figure ; 
that  he  should  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  five  divisions  of  rhetoric,  the  three 
kinds  of  causes,  and  the  three  kinds  of 
states ;  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be 
conversant  with  all  the  technicalities  of 
gesture,  that  he  should  be  able  to  inter- 
pret the  language  of  the  hand,  that  he 
should  know  what  position  of  the  forefin- 
ger and  thumb  meant  demonstration, 
what  affirmation,  and  what  argumenta- 
tion, that  he  should  be  advised  how  to 
wear  the  bandage  round  his  legs,  how  to 
arrange  the  pui*ple  border  of  his  august!- 
clave,  how  to  compose  his  hair,  and  how 
to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  face. 

In  proportion  to  their  artistic  devotion, 
the  judicial  audiences  of  antiquity  were 
equally  sensitive.  A  trial,  therefore,  not 
unfrequently  presented  all  the  pathetic 
contrivances  of  a  drama.  Waxen  models, 
images,  pictures,  and  a  hundred  other 
childish  devices  that  would  not  now  be 
tolerated  in  a  theater,  foimed  the  ordinary 
decorations  of  a  court.  The  objective 
genius  of  antiquity  indeed  is  no  where  bet- 
ter illustrated  than  in  their  legal  proceed- 
ings. The  contrast  between  the  formali- 
ties of  the  Old  Bwley,  or  Westminster 
Hall,  and  those  of  the  Areopagus  or  the 
Forum,  could,  if  mutually  witnessed,  have 
produced  in  their  respective  audiences 
nothing  but  mutual  repulsion.  An  Eng- 
lishman can  have  but  little  sympathy  with 
that  sentimental  justice  that  yields  to  the 
exposure  of  a  beautiful  bosom,  and  moltc 
into  tears  at  the  sight  of  a  bloody  cloak 
or  a  gaping  wound.  A  Roman  or  a  Gre* 
cian,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  re- 
garded with  supreme  disgust  the  impar- 
tial majesty  of  that  stem  judicature  which 
saw  unpitied  the  weeping  children  of  Strait 
ford ;  looked  unmoved  at  the  bleeding 
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loins  of  Lilbome,  and  laughed  aload  at 
the  impasaioned  dagger  of  Bui'ke. 

Though  oratory  at  Rome  was  naturallj 
more  prolific  and  its  chances  of  survival 
greater,  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of 
Grecian  oratory,  as  Sir  at  least  as  quantity 
goes,  to  justify  its  claims  to  a  superior 
mimortality.  The  single  name  of  Cicero 
comprehends  almost  the  sole  pretensions 
of  Italian  eloquence  to  preservation,  and 
certainly  constitutes  its  claims  for  excel- 
lence. If  we  set  Cicero  against  Demos- 
thenes, we  have  no  extant  names  to  op- 
pose to  ^schines,  to  Lysias,  or  Isocrates. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  any  of  the 
great  speakers  upon  whose  merits  and  de- 
fects Cicero  has  bequeathed  to  us  one  of 
the  most  delightful  pieces  of  antique  cri- 
ticism that  exists,  been  represented  at  the 
tribunal  of  posterity,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  their  reputation  would  have  been  as 
completely  absorbed  in  that  of  the  orator 
who  has  preserved  their  fame,  as  the  rep- 
utatioiJL  of  JSschines  and  his  compeers 
has  been  in  that  of  Demosthenes. 

With  no  author  in  antiquity  have  we  a 
more  familiar  acquaintance  than  we  have 
with  Cicero.  And  unhappily,  it  may  be 
added,  no  author  has  ever  suffered  more 
by  our  familiarity.  Of  Demosthenes  we 
know  with  certainty  little,  and  that  little 
is  all  in  his  favor.  The  collection  of  Ci- 
cero^s  letters  which  time  has  left  us,  forms 
a  stereoscopic  view  of  the  writer's  habits 
and  dispositions  for  the  purposes  of  charac- 
terization, unequaled  in  literature.  Per- 
haps the  work  that  comes  nearest  to  them 
in  modern  times  is  the  Epistolary  JEasaya 
of  Montaigne.  As  might  be  inferred,  we 
have  no  affection  for  the  character  of  Ci- 
cero. He  certainly  is  not  a  man  after  our 
heart.  Plutarch,  according  to  his  fashion, 
has  drawn  an  ingenious  parallel  in  hisdes^ 
tiny  and  that  of  Demosthenes.  He  has 
confined  it  to  their  political  careers. 
There  the  parallel  begins,  and  there  it 
most  assuredly  ends.  Every  thing  else 
about  them  must  be  illustrated  by  con- 
trast. In  their  moral,  as  in  their  literary 
idiosyncrasies,  they  are  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder.  There  was  something  of  the 
modem  Greek  in  Cicero,  tricky,  time- 
serving, and  specious.  There  was  some- 
thing of  the  old  Roman  about  Demos- 
thenes, firm,  patriotic,  undaunted  against 
odds.  The  emphasis  on  the  ro  trpenov^ 
which  runs  through  his  works,  seasoning 
and  flavoring  them  with  an  honest  pi- 
quancy^  is  remarkable.    His  simplicity,  m- 


deed,  belonged  to  the  heroic  ages.  His 
generation  could  not  understand  a  man 
whose  whole  intelligence  was  exhausted 
in  identifying  the  moral  and  the  virtuous 
with  the  political,  or  rather  in  substitut- 
ing the  one  motive  for  the  other.  It 
speaks  well  for  his  noble  reliance  on,  his 
hearty  belii^f  and  confidence  in,  the  better 
part  of  his  nation.  But  had  it  not  been 
their  interest  to  appear  disinterested,  it  is 
to  be  feared  his  system  would  have  damned 
him  as  a  politician.  That  the  Tbebans 
should  forget  their  enmities  and  the  Athen- 
ians their  defeat  on  moral  grounds,  was  an 
idea  that  could  only  have  imposed  on  the 
sensitive  soul  of  an  orator  flattered  by  his 
own  warmth  into  conviction.  The  arms 
of  Philip  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  the 
ethics  of  Demosthenes.  With  Cicero,  on 
the  other  hand,  expediency,  as  a  principle 
of  action,  was  all  in  all.  A  man  so  ego- 
tistic could  have  had  no  sublimer  rule  of 
conduct.  His  egotism  was,  in  truth,  dis- 
gusting. It  certainly  is  better  founded 
than  that  of  Falstaff ;  but  it  is  quite  as 
intrusive.  It  insinuates  itself  at  every 
odd  moment.  When  it  is  not  arrogant, 
it  is  affected.  When  it  does  not  strut,  it 
creeps.  The  reader  can  not  enjoy  the 
femiliar  gossip  of  the  letter-writer  with- 
out being  interrupted  by  the  purple  of 
the  Consul.  We  never  lose  sight  of  the 
man  who  put  Catiline  to  flight,  and  saved 
the  capitol.  The  boast  is  doubtless  justi- 
fiable, and  in  a  modest  man  would  not 
have  been  without  a  well-earned  graceful- 
ness. But  Cicero  had  not  a  grain  of 
modestv  in  his  whole  composition.  He 
was  habitually  vain,  and  every  thing  that 
he  said  or  did  was  adulterated  by  his 
vanity.  His  love  of  his  country  was  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  He  certainly  possessed  it, 
but  it  was  not  disinterested.  He  loved 
the  wel&re  of  his  country  because  it  in- 
volved his  own  welfare.  Its  triumphs  had 
been  his  triumphs.  All  his  personal  glory 
had  been  associated  w^ith  the  defeat  of  its 
enemies  and  the  success  of  its  friends. 
Hence  a  less  rain  man  than  Cicero  might 
have  imposed  on  hiniself,  mi^ht  have  mis- 
taken the  real  motives  of  his  patriotism. 
This  self-delusion  was  all  that  distinguished 
him  for  the  better  from  the  men  who 
would  sooner  have  seen  their  country 
sink,  provided  their  mullet-ponds  were 
safe.  His  selfishness  leaks  out  Grora  a 
hundred  little  imprudent  apertures  in  his 
correspondence.  It  was  by  serving  his 
country  that  he  had  gained  his  authority 
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in  the  senate-houso,  and  his  figure  at  the 
bar.  It  was  by  continuing  to  serve  his 
country  that  he  could  avoid  the  mortifica- 
tion he  so  much  dreaded,  that  six  hundred 
veal's  hence  Porapey  should  be  better 
known  than  himself.  This  dread  of  ex- 
tinction displays  itself  to  a  painful  degree 
in  his  absence  in  Syria.  Though  that 
government  justly  authorized  his  se'Ccon- 
gratulation  of  his  friends,  he  was  misera- 
ble. And  why  was  he  miserable  ?  Not 
because  Pacorus  had  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates with  an  army  of  Parthians,  but 
because  Cicero  is  determining  causes  at 
Laodicea  while  Plotius  is  pleading  in  the 
Forum ;  not  because  Cicero  is  at  the  head 
of  two  legions,  but  because  Pompey  is  at 
the  head  of  an  army.  His  vanity  made 
him  the  victim  of  every  one  who  took  the 
pains  to  impose  upon  him.  The  solemn 
tiifler  Pompey,  the  astute  Cajsar,  courted 
and  won  him  by  turns.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  busy  diplomacy  gave  him  the 
semblance  of  imposing  on  others.  He 
flattered  his  flatterers.  He  fawned  upon 
Caisar.  He  then  fawned  upon  Cassar's 
murderer,  Brutus,  and  next  he  fawned 
upon  Caesar's  heir,  Octavius.  He  flattered 
Antony,  yet  he  acknowledged  it  as  a  great 
omission  that  Antony  did  not  suffer  on 
the  Ides  of  March.  He  flattered  Dola- 
bella,  though  he  could  not  refrain  from 
owning  that  he  hated  him.  A  good  deal 
of  this  inconsistency,  we  beKeve,  must  be 
put  down  to  any  other  feeling  than  that 
of  deliberate  villainy.  It  was  probably 
a  compound  of  that  morbid  sensibility 
that  would  have  urged  Quinctius  to  falsify 
history,  and  that  morbid  fear  that  at- 
tempted to  urge  Atticus  to  repudiate  one 
of  his  early  orations  for  him.  He  was 
always  vacillating  between  a  considera- 
tion for  the  safety  of  his  life  and  a  consid- 
eration for  the  safety  of  his  reputation. 
He  fled  as  soon  as  he  thought  it  danger- 
ous to  remain.  He  returned  as  soon  as 
his  friends  ridiculed  him  for  flying.*  His 
whole  conduct  presents  a  strange  divorce 
between  the  philosopher  and  the  states- 
man, between  the  man  of  letters  and  the 
man  of  action.  He  wrote  against  glory, 
and  was  the  slave  of  it.  He  wrote  about 
the  philosophy  of  consolation,  and  he  was 
mconsolable.  His  aflectation  of  content 
indeed  was  marveloualy  strong,  but  it  only 
helped  to  render  his  discontent  more  palpa- 
ble.   Instead  of  the  consul  who  braved  the 
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daggers  of  Glodius,  we  have  nothing  btti  a 
dejected  old  driveler,haK stifled  witfarbeiua 
and  tears,  and  half-ohoked  with  cursiiig  the 
day  of  his  own  birth.  He  wonld  not  be 
comforted.  Never  was  a  man  oppressed 
with  such  a  weight  of  calamity.  Never 
had  a  roan  more  reason  to  wish  for  death. 
He  woidd  not  see  his  brother,  because  he 
would  not  have  his  brother  see  hb  inex- 
pressible misery.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  the  assumption  of  the  man  is  marvelr 
ous.  The  expressions  remind  ns  of  Bo- 
lingbroke,  as  indeed  they  must  remind 
any  body  who  ever  compared  the  letters 
to  Atticus  with  the  letter  to  Pope.  He 
had  given  up  the  world.  He  intended  to 
study,  to  bequeath  himself  to  philosophy, 
to  the  nine  Muses.*  Indiflerence  was  a 
greater  comforter  than  hope.  He  had  no 
curiosity  left.  Though  each  remove  from 
Rome  extracted  a  more  pitiable  protest, 
and  the  courier  who  did  not  bring  a  letter 
full  of  gossip  from  his  friend,  was  sure  to 
take  back  one  full  of  complaint  and  re- 
monstrance. The  least  change  in  fortune 
rouses  him.  The  repeal  of  his  banishment 
puts  him  into  the  other  extreme.  In  an 
instant  all  his  resolutions  are  gone.  The 
tears  are  dried  up.  Sunshine  peeps  out  oa 
the  face  that  had  relinquished  hope.  And 
in  a  little  while  no  one  can  trace  the  phi- 
losopher or  the  exile  in  the  correspondent 
who  fills  his  letters  with  delirious  accoants 
how  all  Brundusium  rang  with  acclama* 
tions  at  his  approach,  how  all  Rome,  whose 
greeting  was  worth  having,  turned  out 
to  greet  him,  how  the  gates  of  the  city 
and  the  stairs  of  the  public  temples,  up 
to  the  very  capitol,  thronged  with  shout- 
ing masses,  eager  to  welcome  the  '^  Father 
of  his  country." 

Demosthenes  is  egotistic.  But  his  is  an 
egotism  of  another  kind  from  Cicero^s. 
It  was  singularly  unobtrusive  and  timid. 
He  says  himself  that  the  mere  thought  of 
talking  of  one's  self  made  him  shrink  as  from 
a  vulgar  and  oflensive  artifice.f  Only 
once  does  he  recapitulate  his  past  services 
to  his  country,  and  that  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  authorizing  and  justifying  a  re- 
newed  ofler  of  service.  What  he  had 
said  on  former  occasions  would  make  tliem 
appreciate  better  what  he  had  to  say  now. 
And  if  there  is  any  vanity  in  the  instances 
he  proceeds  to  enumerate,  hia  conclusion 
would  more  than  apologize  for  it.  It  at 
once  expresses  the  modesty  and  the  high 
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gense  of  morality  of  Demosthenes.  If  he 
hftd  shown  ^eater  foresight  in  these  in- 
stances of  his,  he  meant  not  to  boast.  He 
ascribed  it  to  no  superior  sagacity  of  his 
own.  There  were  bat  two  sources  by 
which  he  pretended  to  antidpate  the  fa- 
tore — ^fortnne,  that  beats  the  ingenuity  of 
man,  and  contradicts  his  expectations,  and 
an  honest  and  just  estimate  of  things, 
which  kept  the  obscuring  filth  of  lucre 
from  hb  political  discernment. 

In  the  literary  merits  of  the  two  great 
actors  there  is  a  still  greater  contrast. 
Quintilian's  criticism,  that  nothing  can  be 
added  to  Cicero,  nothing  can  be  taken 
from  Demosthenes,  is  one  of  those  vagtie, 
unmeaning  antitheses  that  sometimes  dis- 
figure criticism.  It  has  been  a  great  fit- 
vorite ;  and  if  we  recollect  rightly,  it  has 
been  pilfered  by  a  great  critic  of  the  last 
century  to  distinguish  the  characteristics 
of  Dryden  and  Pope.  To  extract  any 
poffltive  idea  of  their  oratorical  excellence 
from  it,  to  arrive  even  at  any  comparative 
dimensions  of  their  intellectual  stature, 
would  be  impossible.  It  would  be  just 
as  possible  to  ascertain  the  physical  pro- 
portions of  two  men,  one  of  whom  should 
be  depicted  as  taller  than  Tom  Thumb, 
and  the  other  not  so  tall  as  the  Norfolk 
Giant.  Though  Qaintilian*s  criticism  is 
thus  defective,  it  would  be  scarcely  worth 
while  at  this  late  hour  to  supply  its  de- 
ficiencies. The  style  of  the  two  authors 
varies  with  their  characters.  Cicero  the 
pleader  is  Cicero  the  consul  still  —  the 
man  who  loves  to  hear  his  name  echoed 
in  the  market-place,  the  official  enamoured 
of  the  gewgaws  of  office,  the  flatteries  of 
obseqmous  clients,  the  plaudits  of  a  won- 
dering senate.  Every  startling  turn, 
every  happy  repartee,  is  evidently  intend- 
ed as  a  personal  demonstration,  an  affida- 
vit of  alyility  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 
Like  the  language  of  Bayes,  his  language 
aims  at  elevating  and  surprising.  The 
attention  of  the  hearer  is  at  once  attract- 
ed from  the  matter  to  the  man.  His  com- 
plaint that  Demosthenes  did  not  fill  his 
cars  suggests  at  once  his  own  tastes  and 
Demosthenes'  manner.  In  the  dazzling 
fence  of  rhetoric  he  was  far  more  scienti- 
fic than  the  Grecian.  He  uses  every  fence 
that  art  supplies  with  diligent  dexterity. 
Indeed,  he  may  be  said  not  so  much  to 
ha  'e  falfiUed  the  rules  of  art  as  to  have 
multiplied  or  created  them.  If  critics 
have  drawn  their  scientific  terms  and  defi- 
nitions from  Aristotle,  it  is  from  the  mag- 
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azine  of  Cicero's  works  they  have  taken 
their  exemplifications.  Demosthenes  could 
never  have  supplied  Quintilian  with  the 
illustrative  material  of  his  richly-illustra- 
ted treatise.  To  Demosthenes,  indeed, 
the  command  of  the  witty  and  pathetic, 
and  consequently  the  commana  of  all 
those  postures  and  turns  which  the  witty 
and  pathetic  supply,  and  which  make  the 
deepest  impression  on  the  modem  reader, 
was  denied  by  the  laws  or  the  preju- 
dices of  his  country.  But  had  it  been 
otherwise,  we  doubt  if  they  were  genial 
to  his  peculiar  mental  constitution.  There 
is  but  one  instance  of  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  fiicetionsness  that  we  recollect  in 
all  his  works,  and  that  is  too  bad  to  excite 
the  mirth  of  even  the  best-humored  Tory. 
It  occurs  in  the  JEJmhcuisy,  ^scbines, 
who  had  been  accused  of  corruption,  re- 
buked the  violent  attitude  of  one  of  his 
accusers  by  a  reference  to  the  statue  of 
Solon,  who  was  represented  as  speaking 
with  his  hand  decorously  folded  under 
his  mantle.  The  raillery  lies  in  Demos- 
thenes* retort.  "  Not  to  speak  with  the 
hand  folded,  but  to  execute  your  embas- 
sage with  the  hand  folded,  that  is  your 
duty."  Demosthenes'  style  was,  in  fact, 
a  business  one.  Various  and  diversified, 
free  from  all  mannerism,  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  parody  it.  In  the  tex- 
ture of  Its  members  it  is  a  model  of  sim- 
plicity and  chastity.  It  is  not  impossible 
to  find  whole  orations  where  there  is  not 
a  single  prominent  epithet.  This  barren- 
ness of  distinction  is  compensated  for  by 
the  marvelous  arrangement  of  the  words. 
Move  them,  and  yon  break  the  charm. 
The  rhythm  is  the  sense.  You  destroy  not 
only  the  ring  of  the  sentence,  but  its  sig- 
nificance. You  not  only  diminish  the 
verbal  force  of  the  expression,  you  ener- 
vate the  intensity  of  the  meaning.  Of  no 
modem  orations  can  this  be  said,  unless  it 
be  of  some  of  the  orations  in  Milton.  The 
similarity  of  structure,  indeed,  in  the 
comprehensive,  long,  and  parenthetical  sen- 
tences, may  be  something  more  than  fan- 
cifal,  when  it  is  remembered  to  what  ex- 
pedients the  Grecian  resorted  to  lengthen 
his  wind,  and  that  Gkurick  confessed  him- 
self unable  to  pronounce  the  periods  of 
the  English  poet.  It  is  very  far  from 
true,  however,  that  Demosthenes  is  desti- 
tute of  all  the  ornaments  of  oratory.  His 
speeches  abound  in  the  happiest  figures. 
The  Olynthiacs  especially  are  fertue  in 
metaphors,  analogies,  and  similes.  The 
11 
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famous  comporigonof  the  Cloud,  on  which 
his  admirers  love  to  dwell,  has  never  been 
surpassed)  except,  perhaps,  by  the  Great 
Black  Cloud  of  Burke.*^  Nothing  is  to 
be  found  in  Cicero  so  imposing  as  the 
sublime  invocation  of  the  heroic  spirits 
of  Marathon.  For  modern  oratory,  no 
room  is  left  for  such  invocations.  They 
died  out  with  the  kindly  superstition  of 
the  pagan  theogonj^.  If  they  linger  any 
where  in  any  effectiveness,  it  is  in  the  elo- 

?uence  of  Roman  Catholic  senates.  With 
^'otestanism  they  lose  half  their  force, 
by  having  lost  all  their  credit.  Talon  in- 
voking on  his  knees  the  spirit  of  St.  Louis 
to  look  down  with  compassion  on  his  divid- 
ed Parliaments,  and  Pitt  invoking  the 
fenius  of  the  British  Constitution,  are  as 
ifferent  in  nature  as  the  concrete  and  the 
abstract.  In  minute  painting,  in  histori- 
cal cbaractenzation,  Demosthenes  is  un- 
doubtedly deficient.  What  he  has  left  us 
in  that  manner,  however,  speaks  farther 
gainst  his  inclination  than  his  ability. 
The  scene  in  the  city,  on  the  seizure  of 
Elateia  by  Philip,  and  the  banquet  scene 
in  the  house  of  Xenophon,  are  given  with 
all  the  vivid  coloring  and  the  reall^ng 
skill  of  Herodotus.  The  comparison  oi 
iSschines  to  a  fracture  or  sprain,  most 
prominent  where  the  body  is  most  diseas- 
ed, is  at  once  a  happy  sarcasm  and  a  nice 
analogy. 

Hume,  in  contrasting  the  austere,  ra- 
tional manner  of  Demosthenes  with  the 
rhetorical  and  richly-decorated  style  of 
Cicero,  has  hesitated  at  the  apparent  in- 
consistency involved  by  the  distinctive 
chai*acter  of  the  separate  audiences.  He 
is  puzzled  that  the  rhymes,  the  puns,  the 
jiu^les,  and  all  the  artifices  of  wit  and 
pathos  should  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
refined  assemblies  of  Rome ;  and  the  ve- 
hement reasoning,  the  chastened  harmo- 
ny, be  reserved  S>r  the  lowest  vulgar  of 
Athens.  The  fact  is,  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause the  Roman  assemblies  were  more 
refined  than  the  Grecian  that  the  orato- 
rj  of  the  Roman  sj>eaker  was  more  effec- 
tive. Ratiocination  is,  generally  speaking, 
thrown  away  on  a  cultivated  audience, 
where  the  common-sense  of  the  common 
people  demands  and  vields  to  it.  Its  own 
reasons  are  generally  founded  on  acute 
discrimination,  and  are  therefore  less  like- 
hr  to  be  moved  by  the  reasons  of  another. 
Its  principles  are  prejudices  and  its  preju. 
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dices  are  seldom  amenable  to  the  mere 
external  influence  of  argument.  ^  It  is  not 
so  with  its  passions  and  its  sensibilities. 
Cultivated  as  it  is,  it  has  by  its  very  cul- 
ture become  the  victim  of  its  tastes.  Con- 
viction, therefore,  is  to  be  come  at  through 
its  feelings.  Where  it  would  despise  an 
enthymeme,  it  surrenders  to  a  trope. 
Csesar  would  never  have  absolved  Deio- 
tanes  against  his  fixed  resolution,  had  the 
Oration  for  Deiotanes  contained  simply 
all  the  subtlety  of  Lysias.  The  effect  of 
Barke's  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  hia 
hearers,  as  ne  detailed  to  them  scene  after 
scene,  the  desolating  tyranny  of  Warren 
Hastings,  the  murders,  the  desecrations, 
the  confiscations,  are  well  known.  It  is 
equally  well  known  what  was  the  effect 
on  the  same  class  of  hearers  of  his  argu- 
mentative efforts,  the  elaborate  reason- 
ings, the  profound  philosophy,  and  the  la- 
borious historical  illustrations. 

To  return  to  Demosthenes.  In  com- 
paring his  juridical  with  his  deliberative 
pieces,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  his 
superior  self-adaptability  over  bis  Roman 
rival.  Cicero's  style  is  always  uniform. 
Whatever  be  the  nature  of  nis  subject, 
he  is  always  on  stilts.  In  the  private 
orations  of  Demosthenes  we  come  at  once 
on  a  new  manner.  In  that  against  An- 
drotion,  and  in  that  against, Leptines,  for 
example,  wo  look  in  vain  for  the  author 
of  the  JEhnbassy  and  the  Crown.  The 
copiousness,  the  force,  and  the  grandeur 
are  exchanged  for  a  simple,  temperate, 
and  rations!  conciseness.  In  point  of  le- 
gal assimilation,  the  orations  or  the  Greek 
master  come  nearer  to  modem  models 
than  those  of  Cicero.  The  causes  why 
legal  arguments,  and  the  observance  of 
legal  forms,  especially  at  Rome,  were  so 
lax,  have  been  already  hinted  at ;  and 
though  Cicero  himself  complains  of  the 
ridiculous  arrogance  of  the  illiterate 
swaggerers  that  loiter  about  the  courts  of 
justice  and  the  tribunals  of  the  proctors, 
ready  to  undertake  any  suit,  however  in- 
tricate, of  guardianship,  agnation,  circum- 
luvions,  wiUs,  or  property,  his  own  plead- 
ings  predicate  no  necessary  acquaint* 
ance  with  prescriptive  laws.  This  ren- 
ders the  likeness  between  his  forensic  and 
his  political  efforts  more  conspicuous.  In 
Demosthenes,  it  is  otherwise,  though  even 
in  Demosthenes,  there  are  anomalies, 
sometimes  ludicrous  and  sometimes  crimi- 
nal, which  stand  out  from  the  otherwise 
equable  canvasi  and  mar  the  general  re- 
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semblance.  The  speech  agabst  Midias, 
for  example,  whether  delivered  or  not,  is 
read  with  tolerable  complaisance,  till  a 
sudden  regret  on  the  part  of  the  speaker, 
that  he  had  no  children  to  produce  be- 
fore the  jury,  shocks  our  propriety,  and 
the  production  of  a  categorical  table  of 
the  defendant's  misdeeds  since  his  child- 
hood confirms  the  revulsion. 


No  sketch  of  ancient  oratory,  we  are 
well  aware,  could  have  any  pretensions  to 
completeness  without  a  more  than  casual 
reference  to  one  department  almost  con- 
fined to  ancient  oratory,  that  of  epideictic 
eloquence.  It  is,  however,  for  this  very 
reason,  that  a  casual  reference  is  inade- 
quate to  its  treatment,  that  we  must  leave 
it  untouched. 


Vrom    tbe    London    Reyleir. 


OCEAN    GEOLOGY    OF    THE    DRIFT.* 


The  northern  and  central  parts  of  Ea- 
rope,  Asia,  and  North-America,  appear  to 
constitute  one  vast  province  withm  which 
the  animals  have  a  common  character, 
though  the  species  vary  in  the  different 
countries.  The  bear,  the  fox,  the  badger, 
the  beaver,  the  deer,  and  various  wild 
oxen,  appear  to  constitute  the  leading 
mammalian  types  found  through  these 
wide  areas.  As  we  proceed  southwards 
from  any  part  of  this  vast  province,  we 
find  southern  types  largely  intermingling 
with  the  northern  ones.  Thus,  as  we  ad- 
vance through  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  the  opossums  of  Virginia  and 
Mexico  become  mingled  with  the  deer 
and  bears  of  the  North.  In  like  manner. 
Southern  Asia  approaches  the  African 
provinces  in  the  elephants,  rhinoceri,  and 
gigantic  flesh-eating  animals  of  the  Indian 
jungles. 

Even  from  these  hurried  sketches  we 
see  that  animals  are  not  accidentally  scat- 
tered over  the  globe,  but  that  their  dis- 
tribution is  regulated  by  law ;  and  it  af> 
fords  interesting  proof  of  the  long  continu- 
ed operation  of  such  laws,  that  as  various 
parts  of  the  globe  are  now  characterized 
by  the  nature  of  their  living  animals,  so  it 
was  when  the  Drift  was  deposited.  With 
some  special  modifications,  such  dry  land 
as  fonnerly  existed,  in  the  provinces  we 
have  described,  was  tenanted  by  animals 
hdonging  to  the  same  tribes  as  are  now 
litnng  there  ;  bnt  the  fossil  remains  that 
are  so  abundantly  met  with,  are  chiefly 
those  species  that  have  long  been  extinct. 
At  tbe  present  day  the  elephants  of  Africa 
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are  distinct  from  those  of  India,  and  the 
deer  of  Northern  Asia  alike  differ  from 
those  of  .Northern  Europe  and  of  America ; 
so  are  most  of  the  fossil  creatui'es  distinct 
from  the  living  ones.  The  former  have 
passed  away ;  the  latter,  which  have  sup- 

Slied  their  places,  have  not  been  lineal 
esoendants  of  their  predecessors,  modi- 
fied by  time,  but  new  creations,  though 
cast  in  molds  similar  to  the  species  which 
they  have  supplanted.  Just  as  at  present, 
the  ancient  Northern  Province  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  has  been  the  widest 
in  its  i*ange.  In  addition,  it  has  contamed 
elements  which,  in  the  present  day,  are 
limited  to  India  and  Africa.  Elephants, 
now  confined  to  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions,  then  ranged  over  a  great  part  of 
the  world.  They  have  abounded  from 
Cape  Gomorin  to  the  shores  of  the  Icy 
Ocean,  and  from  Eastern  Siberia  to  the 
Rocky  Moantains.  Even  in  our  own  is- 
land there  have  been  found  in  the  Drift 
remains  of  at  least  two  species  of  oxen, 
the  extinct  Boe  primigenius,  and  the  liv- 
ing musk-ox  of  the  Polar  Circle ;  two  stags, 
the  red  deer  and  the  Irish  elk ;  one  ele- 
phant, but  that  existing  in  vast  numbers; 
an  extinct  native  horse,  a  leopard,  a  hip- 
popotamus, a  hyena,  two  species  of  rhino- 
ceros, and  four  species  of  bear^— an  appall- 
ing catalogue,  making  us  thankful  for  the 
geological  changes  that  have  freed  us  from 
such  ferocious  neighbors.  In  the  corres- 
ponding district  of  North-America,  there 
also  abounded  the  gigantic  Mastodon,  be> 
longing  to  another  type  of  elephants  now 
extmct. 
In  South-America,  the  fossil  animals 
j  chiefly  belong  to  the  class  of  Soths  and 
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Armadilloes ;  bat  the  extinct  kinds  bear 
abont  the  same  relation  to  the  living 
ones  that  the  Great  Eastern  does  to  a 
Thames  tug.  The  Hegatheriam  and  the 
Mylodon  were  huge  sloths;  but  so  far 
from  "  living  suspended,"  like  their  pre- 
sent representatives,  they  were  strong  and 
heavy  enough  to  tear  the  trees  up  by  the 
roots,  occasionally,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Professor  Owen,  getting  their  own  crowns 
cracked  by  the  falling  trunks.  The  Glyp- 
todon  was  a  gigantic  armadilla,  inclosed 
in  a  bony  case  as  big  as  a  covered  cart, 
and  strong  enough  to  have  resisted  the 
blows  of  a  battenng-ram :  when  he  drew 
his  head  within  this  redoubtable  fortress 
he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  against  all 
comers,  and  "  win,  like  Fabius,  by  delay." 
The  fossil  Macrauchenia  was  a  creature 
more  allied  to  the  American  llama  than  to 
any  other  living  animal;  whilst  the  re- 
mains of  monkeys  found  in  the  bone-caves 
of  Braadl  belong  to  a  recent  long-tailed 
group  still  found  exclusively  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  We  thus  learn  that  the 
fossil  animals  of  the  South-American  Drift 
belong,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  same 
classes  as  those  now  living  there.  One  of 
the  exceptions  is  interestmg.  The  plains 
of  South* America  abound  in  wild  horses ; 
but  these  are  not  genuine  natives.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  animals  originally 
imported  by  the  Spaniards.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Ireruvian  and  Mexican  natives 
had  never  seen  the  creature,  and  when 
they  first  encountered  the  Spanish  cavalry, 
they  were  more  afraid  of  the  horse  than 
of  his  rider.  But  South-America  had 
once  a  wild  horse  of  its  own,  the  bones  of 
which  occur  along  with  those  of  the  Qlyp- 
todons  and  Megatheria  of  the  same  age, 
and  with  them  became  extinct. 

Crossing  from  America  to  Australia,  we 
meet  with  new  illustrations  of  the  law  of 
ancient  distribution,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred.  The  fossil  mammalia  of 
this  fifth  quarter  of  the  globe  have  chiefly 
been  found  in  caverns,  corresponding  with 
that  of  Kirkdale,  imbedded  in  a  recent  cal- 
careous substance,  termed  "  Breccia.'*  The 
exact  age  of  these  deposits  is  open  to  some 
discussion;  but  in  all  probability,  they 
belong  to  the  latest  periods  of  the  Euro- 
pean Drift.  The  fossils  found  in  them  are 
chiefly  retnains  of  marsupials,  and  espe- 
cially of  kangaroos,  but  belonging  to  much 
larger  species  of  animals  than  any  now  liv- 
ing. Borne  bones  were  discovered,  which 
were  at  first  thought  to  belong  to  the  hip- 


popotamus; but  ProfesaorOwen  has  shown 
them  to  be  those  of  a  huge  wombat,  a  crea« 
ture  still  characteristic  of  Australian  soiL 

Until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  we 
knew  little  respecting  the  Drift  deposits 
of  New-Zealand ;  but  when  a  missionary 
sent  to  England  some  huge  bones  of  what 
appeared  to  be  an  extinct  race  of  ostrichea, 
it  Decame  evident  that  in  those  islands  & 
field  of  new  and  deep  interest  aw^ted  in- 
vestigation. Fortunately  the  country  was 
visited  hj  Mr.  Walter  Mantell,  the  son  of 
the  distinguished  writer  whose  loss  so 
many  provincial  geologists  have  reason  to 
deplore.'^  Hiat  gentleman  not  only  col* 
lected  finer  specimens  of  these  bones  than 
had  hitherto  been  obtained,  but  ascer- 
tained the  nature  of  the  deposits  in  which 
they  were  found.  The  birds  belong  to 
the  latest  part  of  the  Drift  period,  and  in 
all  probability  lived  to  be  the  cotempo- 
raries  of  man  in  these  islands.  Many  of 
the  bones  belonged  to  the  Moa,  a  Tltanio 
race  of  wingless  birds,  of  which  the  living 
Apteiix  is  the  degenerate  representative. 
Associated  with  them  were  the  bones  of  a 
curious  genus  of  ground  parrots  still  living 
in  the  country ;  and  also  of  a  huge  i*ail  or 
water-hen  supposed  to  be  extinct.  The 
history  of  the  latter  bird  affords  a  useful 
proof  how  correct  and  trustworthy  are  the 
conclusions  of  our  more  cautious  palaeon- 
tologists. The  fossil  bones  in  question 
were  determined  to  be  those  of  a  rail,  but 
of  a  different  species  from  any  still  known 
to  be  living.  Mr.  Mantell  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  a  recent  specimen  of  the  bird, 
the  first  that  had  been  seen  by  any  Euro- 
pean. Some  seal-hunters  recognized  anew 
track  on  the  snow,  and  guided  by  it,  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  bird  itself  As 
had  been  determined  from  the  study  of  the 
fossil  bones  it  proved  to  be  a  new  rail  of 
large  size  and  gorgeous  beauty.  Its  fore- 
others  had  been  the  companions  of  the 
huge  Moas,  whose  existence  in  life  had 
long  since  become  a  tradition  of  the  past;!- 
but  the  Notomis  had  survived  their  de* 

*  Few  men  have  done  so  much  to  make  geology 
popular  with  the  multitude  as  Oideon  Mantell. 
Though  some  of  his  later  woriu  occasionaUj  elicited 
a  sneer  from  the  pedants  of  his  time,  they  found  their 
waj  into  circles  which  more  profound  dissertations 
would  never  have  entered.  The  Wojtdera  of  OtoU 
ogy  and  the  MedaU  of  Creation  did  more  to  spread 
the  taste  for  geology  amongst  the  unleanied»  than 
anj  work  that  oas  appeared  since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Buckland's  BridgewaUr  Treatise, 

f  Traditions  of  the  former  existence  of  these  birds 
are  preserved  amongst  the  natives. 
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straetion,  a  lone  tnonament  of  a  l>ygone  | 
age,  and  doomed,  we  fear,  to  be  one  of 
the  last  of  its  race. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  dis- 
covery of  Kirkdale  oave,  and  the  bones 
of  animals  found  imbedded  beneath  its 
floor  of  stalagmite.    Similar  caverns  con- 
taming  bones  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    The  exact  age  of 
these  caverns  is  not  always  easily  ascer- 
tained, but  the  majority  of  them  appear 
to  belong  to  the  later  section  of  the  gla- 
cial age,  when  the  climate  had  become 
warmer,  and  the  land  had  assumed  much 
of  its  present  form.    Some  of  these  cav- 
erns in  Europe  were  the  dens  of  hyenas, 
others  of  bears,  whilst  those  of  the  remot- 
er parts  of  the  world  contain  the  animals 
characterisdng  the   provinces   in    which 
they  are  found.    Belonging  to  the  same 
age  as  the  caverns,  is  another  group  of 
deposits  formed  in  fresh-water  mkes  and 
estuaries,  or  under  similar  conditions  to 
tiiose  producing  the  huge  peat  bogs  still 
BO  common  in  mountain  and  moorland 
disti-icts*     These     fresh- water    deposits 
usually  rest  upon  and  fill  depressions  in 
the  glacial  drift,  though  occasionally  thev 
are  overlaid  by  layers  of  gravel  which 
was  apparently  marine.    It  is    obvious 
that  they  were  of  more  modern  origin 
than  the  drift  on  which  they  rest ;  but 
that  both  belong  to  the  same  geological 
age  is  shown  by  the  fossils  they  contain. 
The  animals  are  identical  with  those  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.    They 
are  the  elephants  and  rhinoceri  of  the 
glacial  period ;  but  they  are  usually  min- 
gled with  fresh-water  shells  of  the  same 
species  as  those  still  living  in  the  ponds 
and  ditches  of  the  neighboring  fields.    It 
being  a  well-known  fact  that,  of  all  crea- 
tures, land  and  fresh-water  shells  are  the 
most  sensitive  to  changes  of  climate,  these 
ancient  lakes  must  have  deposited  their 
sediments  under  similar  skies  to  those  of 
the  present  time. 

We  must  not  fail  to  note  the  fact  that 
shells  are  also  found  in  the  Drifts  of  the 
earlier  age  amongst  the  scored  stones 
which  we  have  identified  with  glacial  ac- 
tion ;  but  instead  of  being  all  identical 
with  those  now  living  in  these  latitudes, 
they  thoroughly  sustain  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  physical  phenomena.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  correctly  says,  that  most  of 
them  **  are  now  living  either  in  the  Brit- 
ish or  more  northern  seas,  the  shells  of 
the  more  Arctic  latitudes  being  the  most 


abundant,    and    the    most    wide-spread 
throughout  the  entire  area  from  North  to 
South.'"^    This  prevalence  of  fossil  shells 
which  still  flounsh  amidst  the  icebergs  of 
the    North    clearly    demonstrates    how 
greatly  the  climate    under  which  they 
lived  differed  from  that  of  the  preceding 
age.    We  are  aware  that  many  of  our 
reader's  will  probably  doubt  the  c<mipati- 
bility  of  tigers  and  elephants  wjUi  snowy 
skies  and  frozen  seas ;  but  happily  we  can 
put  such  doubts  to  rest  by  the  most  pora* 
tive  evidence.    In  some  parts  of  Siberia, 
the  carcasses  of  several  of  these  extinct 
animals   have  actually   been  discovered 
encased  in  the  frozen  soil  of  the  clif^ 
overhanging  the  Lena  and  other  rivers. 
These  retained  their  skin  and  hair,  and  in 
some  instances  even  the  flesh  was  pre* 
served  through  the  wondrous  antiseptic 
powers  of  cold  and  ice ;  so  that  when,  af 
ter  falling  bodily  from  the  difi",  the  ice 
was  melted  by  the  sun,  wolves  and  bears 
consumed  the  putrid  flesh  of  the  entomb* 
ed  animals.    Both  the  elephant  and  the 
rhinoceros  were  clothed  with  thick  lonff 
hair,  fitted  to  protect  them  from  the  cold, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  their  living  rep- 
resentatives.   The  investing  hdr  of  the 
mammoth  or  extinct    elephant  was  of 
three  kinds :  first,  long  coarse  hair,  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  inches  long ;  then  red- 
dish brown  hair,  about  four  inches^  in 
length ;  and  then  a  short  inner  covering 
of  wool,  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  ^  The 
above  &cts  lead  us  to  two  conclusions : 
First,  that  these  creatures,  and,  by  infer- 
ence, all  such  as  were  associated  with 
them,  lived  in  a  country  so  cold,  that 
their  dead  bodies  could  become  perma- 
nently embedded  in  preserving  ice,  before 
decomposition  had  aestroyed  their  flesh 
and  dismembered  their  limbs.    This  could 
not  have  been  the  case  had  their  home 
been  remote  from  glacial  regions.    But, 
secondly,  we  have  the  still  more  conclu- 
sive fiict,  that  they  were  prepared  for 
living  in  such  regions  by  a  clothing  de- 
nied to  their  modern  relatives.    Thus  the 
conditions  under  which  these  animals  oc* 
cur,  and  the  appearances  they  present, 
sustain  the  conclusions  drawn  from  tho 
physical  signs  furnished  by  the  Drift,  and 
from    its  fossil  shells — ^nameljr,  that  the 
whole  mass   had  been  deposited  under 
wintry  skies  and  an  icy  sea. 
Having  thus  brought  before  our  read- 

*  Manual,  p.  182. 
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era  some  examples  of  the  dry  facts  from 
which  the  history  of  the  DriA  is  derived, 
we  may  attempt  to  trace  some  of  the 
changes  that  must  have  sacceeded  each 
other  in  our  own  latitudes.  During  the 
earliest  Tertiary  ages,  when  the  shelly 
deposits  of  the  London  and  Paris  hasins 
were  forming,  the  climate  seems  to  have 
been  a  tropical  one.  Bright  suns  shone 
on  waters  teeming  with  the  huge  sharks 
and  crocodiles  of  the  South.  The  shells 
and  corals  were  those  of  warmer  oceans  ; 
and  the  quadrupeds  then  existing  were 
peculiar  to  their  age.  Respecting  the 
geography  of  that  period  we  are  igno- 
rant ;  hut  we  know  .that,  wherever  such 
shelly  deposits  as  those  of  London  and 
Paris  occur,  there  rolled  a  sea  of  mode- 
rate depth ;  whilst  the  clays  of  Shepoey, 
rich  in  their  fossil  iruits,  tell  of  neighbor- 
ing ranges  of  palm-dad  lands.  As  the 
middle  Tertiary  period  dawned,  though 
some  regions  were  uplifted  and  others 
sank,  the  climate  underwent  little  change; 
but  in  the  forests  there  now  appeared  a 
race  of  creatures  destined  soon  to  over-^ 
spread  the  earth.  Though  doomed  to 
flourish  in  a  chilly  age,  the  Mammoths 
and  the  Mastodons  sprang  into  life  amid 
more  genial  influences.  Descendants  of 
the  fossil  shells,  associated  with  the  bones 
of  these  progenitors  of  a  mighty  race,  yet 
survive  in  southern  waters ;  and  even  at 
a  later  period,  when  the  "  Crag  "  of  Suf- 
folk was  accumulating  beneath  a  chaly- 
beate sea,  the  creatures  enjoyed  the  lux- 
ury of  a  Mediterranean  climate.  But  a 
time  was  at  hand,  fertile  in  mighty  chan- 
ges. Whether  for  a  season  the  sun  hid  his 
&ce,  or,  through  some  disturbance  in  the 
vast  laboratories  of  the  heavens,  he  lost 
his  heat-giving  power,  we  know  not ;  but 
the  seas  became  cooler,  and  the  shells, 
shrinking  from  frigid  streams,  retreated 
towards  the  south.  But  the  huge  quad- 
rupeds, shielded  by  wooly  vestments, 
dung  to  their  andent  homes,  and  battled 
successfully  with  encroaching  snows.' 
Half-frozen  waves  rolled  over  what  are 
now  the  Drift-covered  plains  and  valleys 
of  our  Island.  Here  and  there,  huge 
mountains  reared  their  white  summits 
above  the  waters.  Snowdon  stood  in  im- 
perial grandeur  towards  the  south ;  whilst 
Ben  Nevis  contended  with  Ben  Mao  Dui 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  north.  But  all 
thdr  slaty  crags  were  now  hidden  be- 
neath mantles  of  virgin  snow,  and  cata- 
racts of  ice  poured  down  their  sides  into 


the  ocean,*  carrying  on  thefa'  bosoms  the 
shattered  rocks  hurled  down  by  many  a 
wintry  storm.  As  suns  rose  and  set,  a 
thousand  icebergs,  floating  from  north  to 
south,  reflected  glowing  beams;  now 
bending  their  course  across  an  eastern 
sea,  whose  wide  horizon  was  broken  only 
by  their  crystal  peaks;  now  winding 
through  narrow  channels  between  rugged 
isles,  and  often  stranding  on  their  sloping 
shores.  Some  of  these  came  from  distant 
lands.  The  Fiords  of  the  Dovrefeld  sent 
their  contingents  to  this  frozen  fleet ;  the 
glaciers  of  Ben  Nevis,  and  the  shore-ice 
of  Shap,  were  represented  there ;  each 
fi*ost-bound  valley  and  ice-girt  shore  add- 
ed some  fragment,  and  sent  to  more 
southern  climes  their  spoils  of  rocks. 
But,  as  they  traveled  on,  warmer  rays 
from  heaven  dissolved  their  flanks,  and 
trickling  streams  revealed  the  wasting  of 
their  bulk.  Huge  rocks  and  stones,  loos- 
ed from  their  melting  sides,  sank  in  the 
tranquil  deep,  and  strewed  its  floor. 
From  time  to  time,  strange  gigantio 
beasts  roamed  round  the  icv  nSls,  and 
vainly  strove  to  escape  their  late.  Mean- 
while, in  the  North  and  West,  some  un- 
known continents,  clothed  with  arctic 
pines,  aflbrded  homes  to  a  vast  mammoth 
race.  There  they  cropped  juicy  shoots 
of  the  pine-tree ;  amidst  the  rocky  crags, 
bears  and  hyenas  prowled  in  nighUy 
chase  of  food ;  wide-antlered  elks  brows- 
ed on  the  sedgy  plains,  and  all  the  land 
teemed  with  ferocious  life.  Bat  years 
rolled  on,  and  kindlier  suns  shone  throngh 
the  unwarmed  skies.  The  hidden  fires 
of  earth  upheaved  her  frame,  and  slowlv 
rising  from  the  ocean's  lap,  new  conti- 
nents appeared,  overapread  with  sHmy 
mud:  from  this  virgin  soil,  oaks,  elms, 
and  all  the  trees  that  now  give  beauty  to 
our  woods,  sprang  into  life.  Birches  and 
aldera  fringed  the  shallow  pools,  where 
water-snails  crawled  over  flags  and 
reeds ;  and,  amidst  these  leafy  shades, 
the    mammoths    and     their    comrades 


*  Mr.  TVImmer  found  the  remahia  of  mariiw 
shells  in  the  Drift  at  Moel  TryfaQ,  at  an  elevation 
of  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  some  of  the 
Welsh  mountains  the  Drift  was  found  at  an  ^Ta- 
tion  of  2800  feet ;  proving  that  the  present  Land 
was  submerged  to  that  extent.  Huge  blocks  of 
8hap-Fel1  granite  rest  on  the  two  sides  of  Btain- 
moor,  at  elevations  of  1860  and  1440  feot  Of 
course,  if  the  sea  reached  these  elevations,  about 
which  there  is  no  doubt,  it  follows  that  all  the 
plains  and  most  of  the  valleys  of  the  Brittsh  Islands 
must  have  been  under  water. 
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foand  new  homes.  The  solid  earth  still 
rose  and  fell,  changing  both  land  and  sea. 
As  Europe  rose,  the  ancient  lands  in  the 
fjir  West  and  North  slowly  sank.  The 
giant  beasts,  receding  before  the  en- 
croaching waves,  spread  over  the  newer 
lands,  and  cropped  the  vegetation  of  a 
Boil  manured  by  the  bones  of  their  ances- 
tors. But  resistless  fate  was  hastening 
their  destruction.  Some  fell  in  stagnant 
pools,  and  fetid  mud  inclosed  their  bones. 
§ome  sank  in  flowing  streams,  which  hore 
them  ocean-ward,  and  there,  in  silent 
depths,  they  found  a  lasting  home.  The 
earth  slowly  assumed  its  present  form  of 
"  flood  and  fell ;"  but,  for  a  time,  a  wide- 
spread plain  stretched  far  into  the  South, 
uniting  EngLmd  with  the  Iberian  coast. 
The  climate  grew  in  warmth;  the  vast 
glaciers  of  Europe  receded  to  their 
present  bounds,  amidst  the  valleys  of  the 
Dovrefeld  and  of  the  Alps.  The  ravined 
sides  of  Snowdon  ceased  to  be  the  ice- 
dad  fiords  of  an  arctic  sea.  Yet  a  little 
longer,  the  huge  beasts  continued  a  pro- 
tracted life :  ravenous  hyenas  took  refuge 
within  the  caverns  ot  Mendip  and  of 
Kirkdale ;  whilst  the  mammoth  and  the 
hippopotamus  still  furnished  them  with 
daily  food.  Bears  gamboled  on  the 
slopes  of  Devon,  and  found  nightly  shel- 
ter in  the  recesses  of  Kent's  Hole.  But 
this  ancient  dispensation  finally  passed 
away.  The  mammoths,  and  their  huge 
companions,  were  seen  no  more.  The 
hyena  ceased  to  howl  amongst  the  rocks, 
and  the  hippopotamus  to  wallow  in  the 
pools.  The  broad-antlered  elk  of  Ireland, 
the  latest  lingerer  of  this  ancient  band, 
seemed  loth  to  (]^uit  the  leafy  glades  in 
which  it  now  rechned,  but  in  its  eve  of 
life  a  new-created  race  invaded  its  do- 
main. Wolves,  deer,  and  foxes  sought 
its  shady  haunts,  and  witnessed  its  de- 
cline; and  probably  hunted  down  the 
last  members  of  that  gallant  herd. 

Once  more  broad  lands  were  sunk  be- 
neath the  wave.  The  stormy  seas  of 
Biscay  detached  our  country  from  the 
Iberian  shore,  and  one  narrow  strait  pro- 
longed into  the  north  completed  the  sever- 
ance. Our  island  was  thus  prepared  for 
the  freedom  which  we  now  enjoy.  The 
surrounding  water  preserved  us  from  the 
innumerable  political  complications  of  a 
frontier  line,  and  a  geographical  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  our  national  greatness. 

We  trust  that  we  have  succeeded  in 


conveying  to  the  minds  of  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  various  portions  of  the  Drift 
and  the  present  period.  Though  the 
epoch  of  the  extinct  animals  possessed 
many  features  in  common  with  that  whicli 
succeeded  it,  nevertheless  the  two  ages 
were  widely  separated  from  each  other  in 
point  of  time.  We  have  seen  that  the 
mammalian  animals  of  the  earlier,  were 
rarely  identical  with  those  living  during 
the  later  of  these  periods.  Between  the 
two  creations  of  which  those  animals  are 
respectively  the  fruit,  intervened  some  of 
those  mighty  revolutions  in  the  physical 
world  that  so  often  separated  one  geolo- 
rical  epoch  from  another.  It  is  true  that 
there  never  was  a  time  when  these  phy- 
sical changes  were  not  progressing.  They 
have  largely  altered  the  face  of  the  eartu 
during  the  historic  period,  and  are  jet 
doing  so.  Our  globe  is  far  from  bemg 
the  stable  thing  it  is  ordinarily  thought  to 
be.  Even  whilst  we  write,  some  lands  are 
rising,  others  sinking.  The  sea  is  en- 
croaching  upon  the  land  in  one  place,  and 
surrendering  its  spoils  to  the  husbandman 
in  another.  A  succession  of  volcanic 
forces  is  adding  to  the  hight  of  the  south- 
em  Andes,  by  lifting  Chili  and  Peru  still 
higher  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Though  proceeding  with  slower 
steps,  Bothnia  and  Finland  are  following 
the  same  course,  and  promise,  in  some  fu- 
ture age,  to  convei*t  their  navigable  gulfs 
into  one  hu^e  lagoon.  But  whilst  these 
lands  were  rising,  wide  areas  in  Southern 
Cutch  have  been  covered  by  the  sea.  The 
towers  and  walls  of  Sindree  barely  pro- 
ject above  the  water.  The  coral  islands 
of  the  sunny  South  are  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  in  a  fathomless  ocean.  Even  in 
our  own  island,  the  coasts  of  Holderness 
are  sharing  the  same  fate.  The  town  of 
Ravenspum  exists  only  in  the  records  of 
the  Plantagenet  Kings.  Kilnsca,  Ow- 
thorne.  Auburn,  Hartbum,  and  Hyde  are 
all  gone.  The  encroaching  sea  has  swal- 
lowed them  up.  Hence,  when  wo  speak 
of  changing  levels,  we  refer  to  things  still 
progressing  before  our  eyes,  and  do  not 
appeal  to  the  imaginations  of  our  readers. 
Changes  are  also  taking  place  amongst  the 
lower  animals,  many  of  which  have  be- 
come extinct  within  historic  periods.  The 
Dodo  flourished  in  the  Mauritian  forests 
when  the  prows  of  Mascarenhas  first  pene- 
trated the  Indian  waters;  and,  even  at 
a  later  date,  the  bird  provided  the  Bata 
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Tian  oalonkts  with  the  choicest  &re ;  bat 
it  exists  no  longer.  In  like  manner,  the 
Solitaire  has  ceased  to  dwell  amongst  the 
rooks  of  Roderi^es.  The  wingless  Ap- 
terix  and  the  brilliant  Notomis  of  New* 
Zealand  are  hastening  to  a  oommon  de- 
Btrnction  with  the  native  races  amongst 
which  they  linger.  Man  and  bird  have 
dwelt  on  the  same  islands  through  count- 
less ages,  but  the  nineteenth  century  bids 
fair  to  see  the  end  of  both.  But  though 
we  have  abounding  proofs  that  such 
changes  are  now  progressing,  they  are  too 
small  in  amount  to  attract  the  attention 
of  other  than  scientific  men.  The  cumu- 
lative results  can  only  be  seen  through  the 
telescope  of  time.  Ages  must  roll  away 
before  they  can  become  sufficiently  ob- 
vious to  attract  the  notice  of  casual  ob- 
servers. Though  identical  in  kind  with 
some  of  the  revolutions  affecting  the  earth 
in  earlier  ages,  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
changes,  physical  or  vital,  which  history 
has  recorded,  sinks  into  n9thingness  when 
compared  with  those  marking  the  post- 
glacial period.  These  affected  the  whole 
earth,  both  in  its  great  geographical  fea- 
tures, and  in  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
animals  by  which  it  was  tenanted.  Such 
changes  could  not  have  taken  place  with- 
in the  historic  age  without  being  observed, 
and  the  record  of  them  handed  down 
either  by  history  or  tradition.  Besides, 
we  know  that  the  present  configuration 
of  the  globe  is  essentially  the  same  as  it 
was  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer  our 
earliest  monuments.  But  during  the 
Glacial  period  sea  and  land  exchanged 
places  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  greater 
part  of  the  land  now  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  was  then  covered  with  water, 
whilst  much  of  what  then  existed  has  dis- 
appeared under  the  sea.  Since  that  time, 
continents  have  become  archipelagos,  and 
the  floors  of  oceans  been  uplifted  into  ex- 
tended plains.  Subsequently  to  the  oc- 
currence of  these  revolutions,  nearly  all 
the  lai^er  animals  which  dwelt  on  the 
globe  vmilst  they  were  in  progress,  have 
been  swept  away,  and  replaced  by  new 
creations ;  a  change  that  could  not  have 
occurred  during  the  last  six  thousand 
years,  without  leaving  behind  it  some  tra- 
ditional records.  The  Bible  and  the  an- 
cient sculptures  equally  enable  us  to  affirm 
that,  during  at  least  four  thousand  years, 
no  such  vast  revolutions  have  taken  place. 
The  mummy-pits  of  Egypt  demonstrate 
that  the  bulls,  crocodiles,  cats,  and  ibisses. 


before  which  the  priesis  of  Ins  and  Osina 
bent  the  knee  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago,  were  the  same  as  yet  frequent 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Aumy  of  the 
animal  forms  sculptured  on  the  Assyrian 
marbles  can  be  readily  identified  with 
those  still  living  in  the  East.  The  geo* 
graphical  features  of  Egypt  and  Palestine 
have  undergone  little  iteration  since  the 
days  of  Abraham ;  as  we  ascend  the  stream 
of  time,  we  obtain  accumulating  evidence 
how  slowly  progressive  have  been  the 
changes  anectins  both  the  physical  and 
the  animal  worlds. 

By  applying  the  knowledge  which  we 
thus  derive  from  the  present  operations 
of  nature  to  the  explanation  of  the  past, 
we  learn  how  remote  must  have  been  the 
period  at  which  the  Mastodons  and  the 
Mammoths  of  the  Glacial  a^e  disappeared, 
and  consequently  how  much  more  remote 
the  age  which  witnessed  their  creation : 
and  when  we  remember  that  during  the 
interval  the  earth  has  been  re-modeled  ; 
that  the  land  has  found  new  boundaries, 
and  the  sea  new  shores ;  that  islands  have 
become  continents,  and  continents  have 
disappeared;  we  must  admit  that  these 
are  not  changes  of  centuries,  but  of  cycles 
— cycles  unmeasured  by  human  standards, 
and  which  even  the  vast  periods  recog- 
nlaed  by  astronomers  fail  to  embrace.  It 
is  in  vain  to  resist  the  conclusions  to  which 
such  facts  inevitably  lead ;  upheld  by  un* 
broken  chains  of  evidence,  they  can  as 
little  be  shaken  by  the  assaults  of  incre- 
dulity as  Mont  Blanc  can  be  moved  by 
the  avalanches  that  thunder  into  his  ra- 
vines. A  few  rocks  and  stones  may  be 
detached  from  the  mountain  side,  as  geo- 
logy requires  to  be  freed  from  minor  er« 
rors;  but,  viewed  in  reference  to  the 
mightv  whole,  these  are  trivial  things. 
The  lifonarch  of  Mountains  will  retain 
his  eternal  throne,  and  the  broad  founda- 
tions of  geological  science  will  never  be 
shaken. 

Such  readers  as  were  not  already  &mi- 
liar  with  this  subject,  will  now,  we  tnist, 
understand  the  meaning  of  some  facts 
which  we  have  not  hitherto  dwelt  upon, 
but  to  which  the  recent  discoveries  in 
Picardy  have  ^iven  some  importance. 
Aware  of  the  wide  diversities  ot  opinion 
to  which  these  &cts  have  led,  and  the 
startling  nature  of  the  condusions  which 
they  apparently  suggest,  we  wish  to  deaX 
with  the  question  in  a  cantious  spirit.    We 
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hftv*  no  8]rmpathy  with  those  who  would 
regeet,  without  fair  examinatioD,  all  such 
diseoreriea  in  sdence  as  appear  ooDtradie- 
tory  to  generally  accepted  theological 
dogmas ;  but  we  are  equally  unprepared 
to  abandon  our  &ith  in  these  dogmas,  un- 
til the  evidence,  on  the  strength  of  which 
we  are  invited  to  do  so,  is  such  as  no  can- 
did searcher  after  truth  can  resist.  Nei- 
ther of  these  courses  is  consistent  with 
the  apostolic  injunction  to  prove  all  things, 
and  nold  &st  that  which  is  good.  The 
one  characterizes  the  school  of  bigotry, 
the  other  that  of  credulity ;  to  neither  of 
which  do  we  belong.  The  Sacred  College 
may  strive  to  crush  free  inquiry,  and  the 
Agassiz,  Notts,  and  Gliddons  may  revel 
in  what  they  think  is  &tal  to  biblical 
chronology ;  we  can  do  neither,  since  each 
of  these  courses  is  as  mischievous  as  the 
other:  but  we  fear  that  the  former  of 
these  n^thods  of  dealing  with  new  dis- 
coveries is  not  always  confined  to  the 
Romanist  theologians.  An  unwillingness 
OQ  the  part  of  many  Protestant  divines  to 
weigh  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  cau- 
tious philosophers  has  proved  a  serious 
hindranoe  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel 
by  scientific  men.  Theology  itself  has 
sufibred  injury  and  discredit,  by  the  iden- 
tification of  ancient  and  popular  dogmas 
with  divinely  inspired  truth;  and  when 
the  discoveries  of  science  were  found  to 
be  in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  word 
of  God  as  commonly  interpreted,  it  seemed 
to  be  forgotten  by  all — ^teachera  as  well 
as  taught,  ministers  as  well  as  people — 
that  the  old  gloss  put  upon  Scripture  was 
not  necessarily  the  true  one,  and  that  the 
traditions  of  the  Church  were  not  com- 
petent to  stand  a^inst  the  light  and 
testimony  afforded  oy  the  works  of  God 
Himself."* 

*  Some  remarks  by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Farrar  are  so 
pertinent  to  our  argument  that  we  make  no  apology 
for  quoting  them. 

*^  The  history  and  growth  of  systematio  theology 
on  the  one  band,  and  of  religious  skepticism  on  the 
other,  exhibit  marked  traces  of  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  what  may  be  called  Science  in  Theology. 
From  the  time  that  Theology  first  arose  out  of  Re- 
ligion, the  speculatire  theory  out  of  the  practical 
art,  it  has  never  failed  to  receive  a  tinge  from  the 
condition  of  eeneral  knowledge  existing,  and  the 
methods  for  the  investigation  of  truth  prevalent  in 
each  particular  age.  Itself  a  kind  of  science — so 
fiu*  as  a  systematio  arrangement  of  principles  can 
constitute  science — ^it  has  shared  the  fate  of  the 
other  sciences.  It  has  been  compelled  to  take  its 
place  among  them,  and  has  met  with  opposition 
or  has  received  illustrations  from  them.  Its  history 
is  marked  by  epochs  of  criticism  or  of  skepticism, 


At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  Ibrget 
that  it  is  port  of  the  Christian  mimster^ 
mission  to  guard  the  sacred  text  against 
erroneous  interpretations,  and  that  a  con«- 
senrative  spirit  is  essential  to  the  aocom« 
plishment  of  this  ohject.  Theologians 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  every  alleged 
discovery  of  science  which  tends  to  uqf- 
settle  or  reverse  some  great  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture as  commonly  received,  should  be  es- 
tablished by  indubitable  evidence;  and 
we  admit  that  the  present  instance  is  one 
that  calls  for  the  extremest  caution  on 
their  part. 

NnmerouB  instances  have  been  recorded 
during  the  last  haif^century,  in  which  the 
remains  of  man  were  mixed  with  those  of 
the  extinct  animals  of  the  Drift,  and  hence 
some  writers  have  concluded  that  they 
had  a  cotemporaneous  existence.  Hith- 
erto these  cases  have  chiefly  occurred  in 
caverns  where  such  remidns  were  embed- 
ded  together,  either  in  the  mud  underly- 
ing  the  stalagmitic  floor  of  the  cave,  or 
in  the  calcareous  hreschia  often  formed  in 
these  places  by  the  slow  deposition  of 
lime  from  the  water  trickling  through  the 
rocks.  Unwilling  needlesdy  to  disturb 
the  generally  received  views  respecting 
the  f^e  of  the  human  race,  geologists 
have  had    recourse  to   every  argument 

and  which  it  has  had  to  submit  to  the  investigations 
of  coordinate  bodies  of  Physical  or  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, sometimes  refuting  them,  sometimes  borrowing 
from  them,  sometimes  sorrendering  to  them.  In 
each  of  these  epochs  the  difficulties  presented  have 
been  grounded  In  some  form  of  Science  or  Philoso- 
phy which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  Christian 
Theology ;  in  each  of  these  the  restoration  or  tho 
perpetuation  of  Christian  belief  has  depended  upon 
the  readjustment  of  the  new  form  of  thought  with 
the  claims  of  preexistent  religious  dogmas.  The 
battle  has  been  metaphysical  or  scientific,  not  strictly 
theological.  It  has  been  fought  in  reference  to  the 
premises  fr6m  which  the  skeptics  or  critics  har« 
started,  not  to  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have 
arrived." 

After  illustrating  these  positions  by  examples 
drawn  from  the  times  of  Origen,  of  Neo-Platonism, 
of  the  Nominalists  and  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  Physicists  of  the 
17  th  and  18th  centuries,  Mr.  Farrar  adds : 

"  Lastly,  the  convergence  of  different  lines  of 
thought  in  the  present  day ;  of  the  Intellectualism 
of  Germany  and  the  Positivism  of  France ;  of  reli- 
gious dogmatism  and  sdentiflo  skepticism ;  and  the 
existence  oi  apparent  discrepanoies  between  Tbaokv 
gy  and  the  Sciences,  are  producing  a  fresh  era  of  cri- 
ticism, a  fresh  crisis  of  doubt.  Theology  must  again 
listen  to  secular  discoveries,  must  refute  them,  or 
reiidJQSt  its  doctrines  and  its  methods  to  them ;  and 
the  humblest  attempts  made  without  sophistry,  in 
an  honest  and  loving  temper,  to  aid  in  such  a  de* 
sirable  result,  must  surely  be  useful.'* — ^Prciaoe  to 
Science  in  Tfieoloffy.    By  Adam  S.  Farrar,  M.  A.,  etc. 
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calculated  to  explain  these  unexpected 
oonjanctions,  without  disturbing  the  popu- 
lar creed.  In  some  of  the  instances  re- 
ferred to,  the  need  of  caution  was  self- 
evident,  since  they  proved  too  much. 
The  cotemporaneous  life  of  man  and  the 
extinct  animals  was  inferred,  by  certain 
writers,  from  the  fact  that  their  bones 
were  often  commingled  in  the  same  an- 
cient deposits;  but  at  Mallet,  in  the 
Fi-ench  department  of  Gard,  the  bones  of 
these  extinct  beasts  were  associated  with 
Moman  works  of  art,  and  not  even  the 
boldest  of  speculators  believed  that  the 
elephants  and  cave-bears  had  lived  during 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Hence 
it  followed  that  the  mingling  of  the  bones 
did  not  necessarilv  prove  a  cotemporary 
life.  Such  was  the  decision  arrived  at 
iy  Lyell,  Buckland,  Mantell,  and  all  the 
best  geologists:  a  fair  example  of  the 
caution  with  which  such  men  proceed  be- 
fore sanctioning  startling  conclusions. 

But  the  discoveries  recently  made  at 
Amiens  and  Abbeville,  in  Picardy,  are  of 
a  class  wholly  different  from  those  previ- 
ously noticed  in  the  cavern  deposits.  The 
hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  places 
are  of  chalk,  and  are  often  capped  with 
gravel.  That  near  Amiens,  on  which  the 
gravel-pits  of  St.  Acheul  are  situated,  rises 
about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river  Somrae,  and  is  not  commanded 
by  any  higher  ground.  At  the  top  of 
this  hill  is  a  bed  of  Drift,  the  lower  part 
of  which,  resting  on  the  chalk,  consists  of 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  of  flint  gravel, 
above  which  are  from  two  to  eight  feet  of 
whitish  marl  and  sand,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  of 
brown  brick-eaith.  The  sands  and  brick- 
clay  contain  numerous  remains  of  fresh- 
water shells,  proving  that  they  are  fresh- 
water deposits ;  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has 
concluded  that  the  underlying  gravel  is 
also  fluviatile,  a  conclusion  in  which  other 
geologists  a^ree.  The  strata  occupy  their 
original  positions,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
chalk  in  which  they  rest.  They  have  not 
been  disturbed  by  any  excavations  or 
other  human  interferences ;  and  that  their 
age  is  unquestionably  that  of  the  later 
Drift  deposits,  is  proved,  not  only  by  their 
composition,  but  oy  the  abundance  of  the 
fossil  bones  of  the  extinct  elephant,  rhino- 
ceros, befar,  cave4ion,  stag,  ox,  and  horse, 
which  they  contain.  The  arrangements 
of  the  deposits  at  the  other  localities  near 
Abbeville  are  substantially  the  same  as  in 
those  at  Amiens. 


In  1849,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthea,  of 
Abbeville,  published  the  first  part  of  his 
Antiquites  CeUiquea  et  Antediiuviennes^ 
in  which  he  announced  the  discovery  in 
the  griwel^ed  forming  the  base  of  the 
8eries  jttst  described^  of  flints  that  had  been 
fashioned  by  human  hands  for  purposes  of 
war  or  the  chase.  Few  of  our  readers 
require  to  be  reminded  that  antiquarians 
recognize  three  periods  into  which  they 
divide  the  age  of  the  European  aborigines, 
characterizing  each  according  to  the  ma- 
terial employed  by  these  ancient  peoples 
in  constructing  their  weapons  and  other 
implements.  The  earliest  of  these  is 
termed  the  age  of  stone,  during  which  all 
these  objects  were  made  of  stone,  wood, 
or  bone,  but  especially  of  the  first ;  the 
second  age  is  that  of  bronze^  when  these 
instruments  were  constructed  first  of  cop- 
per and  afterwards  of  bronze ;  and,  lastly, 
the  age  of  t ron,  in  which  this  useful  mate- 
rial supplanted  all  those  just  enumerated. 
Of  course  the  age  of  stone  was  that  of  the 
lowest  barbarism.  In  its  earliest  periods 
especially,  the  implements  were  rude  and 
of  coarse  workmanship.  At  a  later  period 
the  artificers  improved  in  their  efforts, 
imitating  in  flint  and  other  stones  the 
more  elegant  metal  weapons  which  slowly 
found  their  way  amongst  these  uncivilized 
tribes.  Wherever  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  country  furnished  the  savages 
with  flint,  it  was  the  material  preferred, 
obviously  from  the  readiness  with  which 
it  could  be  chipped  into  cutting  or  pointed 
implements.  The  objects  found  by  M. 
Perthes  were  of  flint,  believed  by  him  to 
belong  to  the  earliest  part  of  the  age  of 
stone.  When  first  promulgated,  these 
conclusions  failed  to  receive  general  ac- 
ceptance. Dr.  Mantell  spoke  of  the  flints 
as  ^^  nothing  more  than  accidental  forms 
of  pebbles  and  stones,  similar  to  those 
that  occur  in  strata  of  immense  antiquity, 
and  which  can  never  have  been  fisishioned 
by  the  hand  of  man.*  And  other  geolo- 
gists equally  failed  to  attach  importance 
to  the  discoveries  of  the  French  antiqua- 
rian. 

In  the  year  1868  Dr.  Falconer  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  worked  flints 
mixed  with  the  bones  of  the  rhinoceros 
and  of  the  extinct  cave -bear  in  the  Brix- 


*  Lectare  "  On  the  Remains  of  Man  and  Works 
of  Art  embedded  in  Rocks  and  Strata/*  read  at  the 
Oxford  Meeting  of  the  Archseological  Institnt^ 
June  twenty-first,  1850. 
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ham  cave  ia  Devonshire;  a  etatement 
which  not  only  drew  attention  to  the 
neglected  observations  of  M.  Perthes,  but 
also  to  an  early  record  in  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  The  Archosoloffic^  detailing  the 
discovery  of  some  flint  implements  at 
Hoxne  in  Suffolk.  In  the  latter  instance, 
as  at  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  they  were 
said  to  have  been  found  in  gravel,  over- 
laid by  sand  and  brick-clay,  and  associated 
with  bones  of  the  extinct  elephant.  For- 
tunately, specimens  of  these  flints  are  still 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
the  collection  of  the  .Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries :  they  correspond  as  closely  with  those 
figured  by  M.  Perthes,  as  do  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  respective- 
ly discovered  .♦ 

Early  in  the  present  year  Mr.  Prest- 
wich,  whose  reputation  as  a  practical  and 
cautious  geologist  stands  so  deservedly 
high,  visited  Amiens  and  Abbeville  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  localities  where 
M.  Perthes  had  made  his  discoveries.  He 
satisfied  himself  that  the  observations  of 
that  antiquarian  had  been  accurately 
made,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  personal 
investigation,  he  concluded,  first,  that  the 
flint  implements  were  the  work  of  man ; 
second,  that  they  were  found  in  undis- 
turbed ground ;  third,  that  they  are  associ- 
ated with  the  remains  of  extinct  mamma- 
lia; fourth,  that  the  period  when  the  de* 
posit  was  formed  was  a  late  geological 
one,  though  anterior  to  the  time  when  the 
surface  assumed  its  present  outline,  so  fiir 
as  some  of  its  minor  features  are  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Prestwich  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  John  Evans  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  who  agreed  with  the  British 
geolo^st  as  to  the  position  and  nature  of 
the  flmts,  and  who  further  pointed  out 
that  they  consist  of  three  classes : 

1.  Flint  flakes — arrow  heads  or  knives. 

2.  Pointed  weapons,  truncated  at  one 
end,  and  probably  lance  or  spear-heads. 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  Professor  Hens- 
low  has  cast  a  doubt  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Hoxne  celts  were  discorered.  It  appears 
that  numerous  specimens  have  been  more  recently 
met  with  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  workmen 
who  picked  them  up,  declare  that  they  were  all 
found  at  the  aurfaee  of  the  Drift  and  embedded  in 
it  If  this  should  be  confirmed,  it  reduces  the  Talue 
of  the  specimens  in  question,  but  in  no  way  affects 
the  French  discoveries,  since  no  kind  of  doubt  exists 
about  the  position  of  the  flints  at  Amiens  and  Abbe- 
riUo.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that 
Professor  Henslow's  objections  have  met  with  coun- 
.lerKrriticism. 


I  3.  Oval  or  almond-shaped  implenietits, 
with  a  cutting  edge  all  round,  possibly 
used  as  sling-stones  or  axes. 

Stimulated  by  these  investigations, 
other  geologists  have  more  recently  visit- 
ed the  now  celebrated  locality ;  amongst 
whom  were  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Profes- 
sor Ramsay,  both  of  whom  fully  concur 
in  the  conclusions  of  their  predecessors ; 
and,  still  later,  M.  Albert  Gaudry  has 
caused  more  extensive  excavations  to  be 
made  in  the  Amiens  gravel-pits,  where  he 
discovered  additional  flint  instruments  in 
such  positions,  as  left  no  room  for  doubt- 
ing the  accuracy  of  all  the  alleged  facts 
recorded  by  the  previous  observers.  Seve- 
ral of  the  points  raised  on  the  first  dis- 
covery of  these  objects  must  now  be  re- 
garded as  indisputably  settled,  especially 
the  two  important  ones  —  first,  that  the 
flint  objects  were  really  found  in  the 
deposits  in  question,  and,  second,  that  the 
latter  consist  of  true  fluviable  drift  belong- 
ing to  the  later  portion  of  the  glacial  age. 
These  deposits  have  been  accumulated 
prior  to  the  disappearance  of  the  now 
extinct  animals  of  the  Drift,  and  before 
the  hills  on  the  tops  of  which  they  occur 
had  risen  above  the  level  of  the  neighbor- 
ing river.  But  there  remains  for  discus- 
sion the  important  question,  whether  or 
not  these  flints  are  really  the  results  of 
human  workmanship ;  on  which  point  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  been  expressed. 

The  geologists  to  a  man  believe  them 
to  be  human  productions.  Professor 
Ramsay  says:  ^^For  more  than  twenty 
vears,  like  otheraof  my  craft,  I  have  daily 
nandled  stones,  whether  fashioned  by 
nature  or  art ;  and  the  flint  hatchets  of 
Amiens  and  Abbeville  seem  to  me  to  be 
as  clearly  works  of  art  as  any  Sheffield 
whittle."*  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Mantell, 
already  referred  to,  is  of  no  value,  since 
he  only  saw  the  figures  published  by  M. 
Perthes,  and  had  none  of  the  abundant 
materials  for  forming  an  opinion  which 
recent  investigations  have  furnished.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  leading  anti- 
quarians entertain  doubts  respecting  the 
human  origin  of  the  flints.  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  unhesitatingly  affirms  his  belief 
'Hhat  these  so-called  flint  implements  are 
not  the  work  of  men's  hands."f    And,  in 

a  second  letter,^  he  asks  a  significant  ques- 

-  ■  -  -        ■ 
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tioDy  to.  wUdi  we  will  shortly  recvrr.  He 
says :  ^^  I  presume  the  Drift  ia  which  these 
flint '  implementB '  are  foasd  contains  other 
flints.  Are  any  or  many  of  these  flints 
not  chipped  at  all?  And  are  there 
chipped  flints  of  oUier  forms  presenting 
less  appearance  of  design  than  those  now 
under  consideration  ?"  Mr.  Cull,  of  the 
Ethnological  Society,  speaks  more  re- 
servedly, but  thinks  it  ^'  easier  to  believe 
that  these  flints  are  not  &8hioned  by  art 
than  to  believe  that  they  are,  with  the 
antiquarian  and  geological  difficnilties  con* 
nected  with  it."* 

Most  observers  admit  that  the  objects 
differ  from  all  such  weapons  belonging  to 
the  Celtic  age  of  stone  as  have  been  ob- 
tained from  tumuli  and  similar  sources. 
They  vary  from  four  to  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  have  all  a  lenticular  shape, 
being  thick  in  the  middle  and  thin  at  the 
edges,  which  latter  are  chipped  as  a 
modem  workman  would  cause  them  to  be, 
if  desirous  of  giving  to  a  common  flint  a 
sharp  and  regular  cutting  edge.  How- 
ever little  these  flints  may  resemble  the 
Celtic  ones  familiar  to  antiquarians,  thev 
are  equally  unlike  any  natural  flints  which 
geologists  have  seen.  We  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  Professor  Ramsay  —  and  our 
experience  in  flint-cracking  hets  not  been 
small — that  the  wearing  influences  either 
of  water  or  of  the  atmosphere  never  pro- 
duce ^*  those  repeated  small  fractures  at 
the  edge,  the  result  of  so  many  taps,  and 
that  peculiar  artificial  symmetry  so  evident 
in  the  presumed  flint-hatchets  of  Abbe- 
ville." Had  any  one  of  the  specimens 
displayed  the  peculiar  arrow-headed  form 
so  common  amongst  the  Celtic  flints,  the 

Question  would  have  been  settled  beyond 
ispute ;  but  they  are  chiefly  oval,  or  at 
most,  spear-shaped.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  argument  based  upon  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  Celtic  weapons  is 
met  by  the  &ct  that  no  one  says  these  are 
Celtic !  If  the  geologists  are  right,  they 
belong  to  a  pre-Celtic  age^  which  would 
readily  explain  their  ruder  forms.  On  this 
point  we  must  confess  we  place  more  reli- 
ance on  the  geologists  than  the  antiqna* 
rians.  The  latter  can  only  bring  to  bear 
npon  the  question  the  experimental  know- 
ledge they  have  derived  from  the  study 
of  similar  objects.  Having  done  this,  they 
conclude  that,  because  the  flints  are  unlike 
the  most  ancient  ones  hitherto  discovered 
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in  tumuli  and  elsewhere,  they  are  not  ar- 
tificial objects ;  an  argument  at  once  met 
by  the  counter  argument  that,  as  we  have 
just  remarked,  the  weapons  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  more  remote  age  than  the 
oldest  of  the  Celtic  periods  with  which 
the  antiquariflxis  are  familiar;  consequent- 
ly we  must  not  marvel  that  they  differ 
n'om  all  Celtic  objects  hitherto  brought  to 
light  in  structure  and  form.  No  one 
would  reject  the  unbaked  clay  urns  from 
the  category  of  Celtic  wares,  merely  he- 
cause  the  Miintems  and  Wedgewoods  pro- 
duce nothing  like  them  at  the  present 
day.  There  are  fashions  amongst  savagnes 
as  well  as  amongst  civilized  tribes ;  and 
doubtless  such  &shions  affected  warlike 
weapons  as  well  as  articles  of  dress.  Just 
as  the  rifle  is  now  supplanting  Brown 
Bess,  so  the  lighter  Celtic  spears  and 
arrows  may  have  displaced  the  ponderous 
flints  of  Abbeville.  But  whilst  the  argu- 
ments of  the  antiquarians  are  negative, 
those  of  the  geologists,  though  not  ex- 
actly positive,  assume  a  more  positive  as- 
pect. They  assert  that  the  inherent  quali- 
ties of  flints  would  prevent  these  assuming 
the  forms  of  the  French  objects  independ- 
ent of  human  instrumentality;  that  no 
accidental  combinations  of  forces  would 
produce  such  results.  Expose  them  as 
you  will  to  either  the  separate  or  united 
action  of  earth,  air,  fire,  or  water,  and  you 
will  fiiil  to  obtain  such  definite  and  sym- 
metrical shapes.  At  the  same  time  our 
greatest  difficulty  springs  from  the  reply 
to  be  given  to  Mr.  Wright's  question. 
Amongst  the  specimens  collected  are  some 
about  which  even  the  collectors  speak 
with  doubt.  Flints  occur  in  these  depo- 
sits of  ruder  and  less  symmetrical  forms 
than  what  characterise  the  more  perfect 
examples.  Some  of  these  have  been  re* 
garded  as  roughly  hewn,  unfinished  speci- 
mens ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  a 
tranmtion  from  these  latter  to  others  still 
less  perfect,  and  which  bear  every  appear- 
ance of  being  natural  objects. 

It  is  this  apparent  transition  iiom  the 
highly  finished  specimens  to  the  natural 
flints  that  constitutes  our  chief  ground  fi>r 
hesitation  respecting  them:  at  the  same 
time  the  difficulty  is  not  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  positive  evidence  afibrded 
by  the  more  symmetric  examples.  The 
arguments  that  have  been  raised  against 
their  hunum  origin,  based  on  the  numbers 
of  the  specimens,  have  no  value.  The 
abundance  of  flint  in  the  chalk  of  the 
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neighborhood  would  probably  make  the 
district  the  seat  of  a  primeval  manii&o« 
tory,  whence  the  more  remote  countries 
would  obtain  their  weapons.  Catlin  in- 
formed us  how  fhr  the  American  Indians 
were  wont  to  travel  to  obtain  similar  ma- 
terials for  economic  purposes.  And  the 
discovery,  by  Mr.  Tindall  and  others,  of 
numerous  flint  weapons  of  the  true  Celtic 
type  in  the  chalky  soil  near  Flunborough 
Head,  furnishes  a  somewhat  parallel  case 
of  aggregation  in  a  district  where  suitable 
flints  abounded.  How  the  numerous  im- 
plements at  Amiens  aud  Abbeville  found 
their  way  into  the  bed  of  a  stream,  which 
tbey  must  have  done,  can  never  be  ascer- 
tained ;  nor  is  it  more  clear  why,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  works  of  art,  no  other 
traces  of  human  remains  accompany  them. 
These  are  problems  awaiting  solution. 
Meanwhile,  it  would  be  presumptuous  and 
unwarrantable,  on  the  part  ot  any  man, 


to  assert  the  high  a&tiqdty  of  our  race 
upon  such  slight  and  insufficient  evidence. 
All  the  negative  tesdmony,  even  of  geolo** 
gical  science,  omitting  these  alleged  ex* 
ceptions,  is  in  flivor  oi  that  comparatively 
modem  epoch  known  as  the  anntts  mundi. 
We  h«ve  no  wish  to  contend  for  any  very 
strict  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  chro- 
nology ;  but  the  addition  of  a  few  thou- 
sand years  would  go  only  a  little  way  to 
meet  the  hypothesis  of  those  who  contend 
that  these  are  human  relics  of  vast  anti* 
quity,  while  all  profiine  as  well  as  sacred 
history  utters  a  silent  but  consistent  pro- 
test against  an  extension  so  indefinitely 
great.  We  have  every  reason  then  to 
suspend  our  final  judgment.  If  divines 
have  their  prejudices,  so  philo6<^ers  have 
their  moments  of  enthusiasm;  and  it  is 
onl^  just  that  Time  should  be  allowed  to 
arbitrate  between  them. 
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Whenxvzb  some  unexpected  turn  of 
good  fortune  happens  to  restore  the  im- 
poverished descendant  of  an  ancient  flimily 
to  a  position  of  ease.  It  is  almost  invariably 
found  that  he  at  once  launches  out  into  a 
career  of  extravagance  which  speedily 
brings  him  back  to  his  old  life  of  shifts 
and  embarrassment.  A  similar  flite  seems 
to  be  now  impending  over  Spain.  No 
sooner  have  her  finances  recovered  some- 
thing like  a  healthy  condition,  and  her 
creditors  ceased  to  plague  her  wjth  their 
reproaches,  than  she  has  thought  proper 
to  enter  upon  a  career  of  ambition  which 
will  most  likely  render  her  last  state  worse 
than  the  first.  Invasion  of  Afirica,  preg- 
nant with  misfortune  to  her  in  her  palmy 
dajTB,  is  now  repeated  on  a  splendid  scale, 
to  terminate,  in  all  probability,  in  calamity 
and  disgrace.  If  it  were  pebble  to  gain 
wisdom  by  the  experience  of  others,  the 
result  of  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria 
might  have  served  as  a  warning.  The 
occupation  of  that  unenviable  acquisition 
has  probably  cost  the  victors  not  less  than 
sixty  millions  sterling  up  to  the  present 


time,  and  there  is  no  near  prospect  of  any 
diminution  in  the  necessary  expenditure. 
But  Morocco  would  undoubtedly  prove 
more  difficult  to  conquer  as  well  as  more 
expensive  to  retain,  than  the  French  ac- 
<]^uisitions,  the  largest  part  of  wbich — and 
smgulari3r  enough  the  most  valuable — cost 
comparatively  few  sacrifices  either  of  men 
or  money.  The  cereal  products  of  this 
portion — the  eastern  province,  of  which 
Constantino  (the  Cirta  of  the  times  of 
Jugurtha)  is  the  capital — ^have  increased 
to  such  a  point  that  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary- to  import  wheat  from  Europe  to 
maintain  the  population  of  the  others. 
Yet  this  result  was  not  attained  till  the 
year  before  last,  and  it  still  remains,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  increase  in  the 
culture  of  olives  and  silk-worms,  the  sole 
material  trophy  which  France  has  to  show 
in  return  for  all  her  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure. 

In  the  case  of  Morocco,  the  very  causes 
which  have  operated  to  bring  the  present 
war  upon  the  Emperor,  will  act  as  a  hin- 
drance to  the  invsMlers  \h  their  attempt  to 
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strike  any  decisive  blow.  The  oondition 
of  the  country  is  but  little  above  the  state 
of  anarchy,  and  its  physical  configuration 
is  such,  that  a  small  army  would  be  una^ 
bie  to  hold  any  considei'able  portion  of  it, 
whUe  a  large  one  would  starve. 

If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  upon  any 
map  of  Northern  Africa,  he  will  observe 
a  double  line  of  mountains  to  which  the 
name  of  Atlas  has  been  given,  marked  as 
running  in  a  general  direction  E.N.E.  from 
about  the  29^  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  Gape  Blanco  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Bay  of  Tunis.  This  apparent  double-chain, 
of  which  the  French  ooncfuest  of  Algeria 
has  for  the  first  time  permitted  any  consid- 
erable part  to  be  carefully  examined,  is, 
in  reaUty,  throughout  the  easternmost 
half  of  its  extent,  a  highly  elevated  pla- 
teau, buttressed  by  mountains  on  both  its 
northern  and  southern  side,  the  former 
bein^  the  steeper.  Between  it  and  the 
Mediterranean  lies  a  series  of  plains  of 
varying  extent,  generally  of  great  fertili- 
ty, but  cut  off  from  all  facility  of  land 
communication  with  one  another  bv  steep 
off-shoots  from  the  main  range  which  run 
down  into  the  sea.  Immediately  on  the 
south'  side  a  rim  of  descending  plateaux 
forms  the  frame-work  of  the  great  sandy 
desert  of  Afi-ica,  extending  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Red  Sea,  whidi  is  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  thin  line  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  The  elevated  plains  between 
the  two  edges  just  described  are  very  cold 
in  the  winter,  the  snow  lying  on  them  for 
two  or  three  months  with  but  little  inter- 
ruption, while,  at  the  same  time,  their 
southern  latitude  makes  them  extremely 
hot  in  the  summer.  Their  soil  is  mainly 
a  carbonate  of  lime,  but  this  is  inter- 
spersed with  vast  tracts  of  sand  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt,  and  producing  in 
the  spring  a  herbage  in  whicn  wormwood 
predominates.  After  the  snows  melt  in 
March,  the  whole  of  the  plains  become 
rapidly  covered  with  a  profuse  vegetation, 
and  the  sur&ce  of  the  country  ib  populous 
with  camps  of  scattered  fractions  of  the 
nomad  tribes,  who  come  up  from  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  Sahara  to  take  ad- 
vaataffe  of  the  fresh  food  which  nature  is 
fumisoine  to  their  flocks  and  herds.  The 
traveler  is  struck  with  the  picturesque 
sight  of  long  strings  of  camels,  some  with 
their  young  by  their  side,  others  carrying 
the  women  of  the  tribe  and  the  tents 
which  are  to  bo  pitehed  when  the  grazing 


ground  belonging  to  their  owners  is 
reached.  After  the  camp  is  formed,  the 
sheep  and  goats  are  led  out  every  morn- 
ing to  eat  the  herbage  down.  They  set 
about  it  in  the  most  methodical  manner, 
drawn  up  in  a  long  line  like  an  army  ad- 
vancing in  battle  array,  and  leaving  no- 
thing behind  them  as  they  move  slowly 
forwards.  At  nightfall  they  are  a<«em- 
bled  together  within  a  large  circle  formed 
by  the  tents  of  the  tribe,  the  intervals 
being  filled  up  with  pack-saddles  of  the 
camels,  or  sometimes,  especially  when  the 
neighboring  ruins  of  an  ancient  town 
furnish  materials,  with  piled  stones.  This 
arrangement  is  for  the  sake  of  protection 
against  wild  animals,  or  nightly  marauders, 
theft  holding  the  same  place  in  the  popu- 
lar code  of  these  nomads  that  it  £d  in 
the  Spartan. 

About  eighty  miles  east  of  the  meridian 
of  Gibraltar,  the  mountainous  edges  of 
the  Atlas  plateau  unite,  and  an  entirely 
new  character  attaches  to  its  continuation 
westwards.  The  elevated  plains,  which 
in  some  places'  have  reached  the  breadth 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
miles,  are  succeeded  by  mountain  masses, 
of  an  altitude  exceeding  that  which  is  at- 
tained bv  the  ranges  in  any  other  part  of 
North  Africa,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  Aures.  From  the  highest 
valleys  springs  the  stream,  which,  under 
the  native  name  of  Molochat — ^preserved 
to  this  day  in  the  slightly  modified  form 
of  Wadi  Mulouga — formed  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Mauritania  Tingitana  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  geographers.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  Tafiia,  which  runs  into 
the  Mediterranean  through  French  terri- 
tory, is  a  mountain  region  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  the  aboriginal  AfHcan  race,  (gen- 
erically  called  Berbers,)  who  own  an  alle- 
giance which  is  little  more  than  nominal, 
some  to  the  French,  and  some  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco.  It  was  against  the 
Beni-Znassen,  the  principal  tribe  among 
the  latter,  that  the  late  expedition  nnder 
Generals  Martimprey  and  Durrieux,  was 
undertaken ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  difiioult  jr  of  operating  in  this  coun- 
tiy  from  the  circumstance  that  althongh 
both  these  officers  ai*e  notoriouslv  men  of 
consummate  ability,  the  submission  of 
Oajda,  the  market  town,  as  it  may  be 
called,  of  the  tribe,  a  very  few  miles  fi-om 
the  French  frontier,  was  not  effected 
without  the  loss  of  more  than  two  tliou- 
sand  men  by  cholera  alone,  during  the 
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single  month  ovep  which  the  operations 
extended. 

From  nearly  the  same  region  of  the 
Atlas  as  the  Mulouga,  flows  the  Wadi 
Sehou,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  former,  passing  nearly  under  the  walls 
of  Fez,  the  northern  capital  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  falling  into  the  Atlantic  at 
Mehedieh.  The  range  of  mountains 
which  form  the  southern  waterahed  of 
the  valley  of  the  Sehou,  constitute  an 
almost  impassahle  harrier  hetween  the 
two  halves  of  the  empire ;  of  which  the 
northernmost  is  the  rhomhoidal  space  in- 
tercepted hetween  the  watershed  just 
mentioned,  and  the  Wadi  Mulouga ;  and 
the  southernmost  an  irregular  triangle,  of 
which  this  watershed,  the  seaboard  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  At- 
las in  a  S.W.  direction,  constitute  the 
three  sides.  In  this  latter  half  lies  the 
southern  capital,  Morocco ;  and  so  entire- 
ly are  the  two  portions  of  the  country 
separated  from  each  other  by  physical  ob- 
stacles, that  in  passing  from  one  of  his 
capitals  to  the  other,  the  Emperor  makes 
a  circuit  of  twice  the  direct  distance  be- 
tween the  two,  descending  to  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  proceeding  along  it  for 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  before  turn- 
ing again  towards  the  interior.  So  little 
power  does  the  government  possess,  that 
any  more  direct  course  would  probably 
expose  his  cortege  to  attacks  from  the 
rude  tribes  through  which  he  would  have 
to  pass ;  although  they  all  the  while  ac- 
knowledge him  as  their  sovereign. 

In  early  times,  the  Carthaginians  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  factories  along  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic  to  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  south ;  but  all  these  disap- 
peared with  the  power  of  the  mother 
state.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  the 
whole  of  the  commercial  civilization  of 
the  western  part  of  Africa  was  extin- 
guished. An  attempt  to  revive  it  began 
under  the  reign  of  his  successor.  Augus- 
tus founded  three  colonies  for  the  sake  of 
the  trade  on  the  Atlantic.  The  first,  Julia 
Oonstantia,  twenty-five  Roman  miles  to 
the  south  of  Tangier,  was  a  small  settle- 
ment carved  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
native  chie&  of  Zeiiis,  (a  name  of  which  a 
trace  remains  in  the  modem  Arzilla.) 
The  second,  Julia  Campestris,  was  founded 
on  the  site  of  the  native  town,  Babba.  It 
was  forty  miles  inland  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Wadi  el  Kous,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic  at  El  Araah.    The  third, 


Banasa  Yalentia,  perhaps  a  military  pori- 
tion,  was  seventy-five  miles  from  £1  Arash, 
and  on  the  banks  of  a  great  river,  the 
Snbur.  Thirty-five  miles  off  this  was  a 
town  called  by  the  Romans  Volubile,  re- 
puted to  be  equidistant  from  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  beyond  this 
point,  Roman  commerce  never  extended 
into  the  interior.  The  Emperor  Claudius 
established  a  new  Roman  colony  at  Tan- 
gier, and  another  at  the  embouchure  of 
the  river  Kous ;  but  so  completely  were  all 
these  settlements  merely  regarded  as  out- 
lying  factories  of  the  Spanish  trade,  that 
the  citizens  of  Julia  Constantia  are  ex- 
pressly stated  to  have  been  obliged  to 
carry  on  their  law-suits  in  the  Spanish 
courts.  This  was  probably  the  case  with 
the  other  settlements ;  and  thus  may  be 
explained  the  otherwise  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  the  division  of  the 
African  provinces  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius,  Mauritania  Tingitana 
formed  only  a  part  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
vince of  BoBtica.  Between  Tingis  (Tan- 
gier) and  Rusadir —which  was  probably 
situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cape  Tres 
For^as — ^there  was  no  land  communica- 
tion known  to  the  Romans.  The  moun- 
tainous coast  of  the  intervening  space  was 
occupied  then,  as  it  is  now,  by  a  race  of 
hardy  mountaineers  of  the  aboriginal 
African  race,  cultivating  the  recesses  of 
their  rocky  fortresses  by  hard  labor,  and 
eking  out  their  scanty  subsistence  by  the 
proceeds  of  wrecking  and  piracy.  This 
IS  the  race  to  which  both  the  Riff  pirates 
and  the  assailants  of  Ceuta  belong ;  and 
it  is  their  castigation  which  is  the  avowed 
object  of  the  present  Spanish  expedition. 
The  authority  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
is  about  as  much  respected  in  this  region 
as  that  of  the  English  law-courts  was  in 
Alsatia,  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  same  aboriginal  people  has  main- 
tained itself'  in  the  masses  of  the  Atlas, 
where  the  power  of  the  Emperor  is  abso- 
lutely null ;  and  the  communication  be- 
tween Fez  and  the  date-producing  oases 
of  Tafilat  is  altogether  under  their  con- 
trol. Their  chiefs,  through  whose  terri- 
tory the  caravans  pass,  treat  the  mer- 
chants very  much  as  the  mediceval  barons 
on  the  Rhine  did  the  market-boats  which 
floated  down  that  stream.  Transit  dues 
are  enforced  wherever  there  is  an  excuse 
for  levying  them,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  domain,  under  the  same  ju- 
risdiction, the  calvalcade  is  forced  to  ao- 
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cent  the  company  of  a  tnember  of  the 
trioe.  When  clear  of  the  Atlas,  the  trav- 
eler is  snhjected  to  the  same  process  of 
extortion  under  the  name  of  protection, 
at  the  hands  of  other  tribes  in  the  Sahara, 
of  which  some  still  belong  to  the  original 
African  race,  although  the  greater  part 
in  this  particular  region  are  Arabs.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  large  numbers 
of  the  aborigines  in  the  plain  of  Sous, 
and  the  neighborhood  of  Tarondant, 
where  they  lead  the  life  of  herdsmen,  and 
are  not,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Riff 
and  of  the  valleys  of  the  Atlas  peaks,  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil.  Taking  the  whole 
of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  the  latest  cal- 
culations make  the  Arab  population  to 
consist  of  no  more  than  three  millions, 
out  of  a  total  of  nearly  eight,  the  remain- 
der consisting  (with  the  exception  of  a 
sprinkling  of  Jews)  of  a  people  who 
mainly  inhabited  the  same  localities,  spoke 
as  their  mother  tongue  the  same  language, 
and  practised  the  same  modes  of  life  when 
Carthage  was  founded. 

An  outline  of  the  events  which  have 
affected  the  fortunes  of  Northern  Africa 
since  the  days  when  it  was  lull  of  Christ- 
ian Churches,  will  perhaps  be  acceptable 
to  the  reader.  We  will  make  the  attempt 
to  furnish  him  with  one,  only  premising 
that,  except  for  a  few  determinate  points, 
the  historical  materials  are  very  scanty, 
and  sometimes  wanting  for  centuries  to- 
gether. St.  Augustine  gives  us  a  lively 
and  detailed  picture  of  his  own  times, 
and  Procopius  ft  cotemporaneous  sketch 
of  a  century  later ;  but  after  him  there 
occurs  a  gap  of  nearly  three  hundred 
^earg,  before  the  Arabian  writers  come 
m  with  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
carry  us  down  into  the  region  of  modem 
history. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  Africa,  so  ftir  as  the 
Romans  were  concerned  with  it,  was  di- 
vided into  six  provinces,  one  of  which, 
Mauritania  Tingitana,  was,  as  we  have  ob- 
served above,  altogether  insulated  from 
the  rest,  and  civilly  connected  with  Spain. 
Of  the  others,  taking  them  in  order  from 
west  to  east,  the  first  was  Mauritania 
Oassariensis,  so  called  from  its  principal 
town  and  port,  JuKa  Cassarea,  (the  mod- 
ern Oherohell.)  It  extended  along  the 
coast  fl'om  the  mouth  of  the  Mnlouga  to 
the  valley  of  the  Wadi  Sahe\  at  the 
month  of  which  formerly  stood  Salda, 


a  Roman  colony  of  great  importance 
from  its  port.  Salda  however  itself  be- 
longed to  the  next  division,  Mauritania 
Sitifensis,  of  which  Sitifis,  the  modem 
Setif^  a  town  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
was  the  capital.  This  was  a  nulitary  col- 
ony ;  Mars  was  the  patron  deity  of  the 
settlement ;  and  it  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions found  there,  that  a  considerable  per* 
tion  of  the  population  consisted  of  abo- 
rigines. The  coast-limit  of  Mauritania 
Sitifensis  was  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ampsaga,  the  Wadi  el  Kebir,  whioh  runs 
through  the  town  of  ConsUmttne  in  a 
ravine  of  many  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
although  in  some  parts  only  five  or  six 
yards  across.  Constantino  itself  (or  Cirta, 
as  it  was  generally  called,  even  after  its 
restoration  by  the  first  Christian  Empe> 
ror)  was  the  capital  of  the  next  division, 
Numtdia,  which  extended  eastward  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  present  bound* 
ary  between  the  French  possessions  and 
the  bevHk  of  Tunis.  Next  to  Numidfa 
came  the  Proconsular  province,  to  which 
the  name  of  Africa  was  properly  restrict- 
ed, and  after  that,  Byzacium.  These  two, 
although  by  far  the  smallest  in  area,  were 
the  most  important  as  regards  their  pro- 
duce. The  former  was  nearly  identical  in 
extent  with  the  rich  valley  of  the  Bagra* 
das,  the  modem  Majerda ;  the  latter,  with 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  mass  of  hiik 
which  runs  out  into  the  Dakhil  Basfair — 
the  promontory  which  bounds  the  Bay 
of  Tunis  to  the  east.  The  remaining 
division  of  Africa,  Tripolis,  was,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  sadly 
fallen  from  its  former  wealth. 

The  division  just  described  was  alto> 
gether  the  reverse  of  an  arbitrary  one. 
It  is  determined  by  the  natural  fcattures 
of  the  country.  The  proconsular  prov* 
ince  with  Byzacium  correspond  to  the 
territory  of  Carthage  in  the  palmy  davs 
of  that  citj.  This  was  very  goneralij 
cultivated  like  a  garden;  being  extremdy 
well  supplied  with  water — ^the  first  essen* 
tial  of  fertility  in  Northern  Africa.  An 
inscription  foimd  at  Tysdms  shows  that 
water  was  in  that  city  even  laid  on  to 
private  houses;  and  the  astonishment  of 
Regnlas's  soldiers  at  the  sumptuous  man- 
sions and  gardens  of  the  Carthaginian 
merchants  dl  along  the  line  of  the  army*s 
march-^-a  state  of  things  which  could  not 
exist  without  artificial  irrigation  —  was 
such  as  might  be  excited  in  the  hreasts  of 
a  regiment  of  Zouaves  quartered  in  the 
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Tilkus  of  Roehampton.  From  Carthage, 
sabseqnently  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the 
fleets  which  supplied  Rome  with  com 
used  to  set  sail ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
this  necessary  supply  was  grown  in  the 
proconsular  province  and  that  of  Byza- 
cinm.  Nnmidia,  although  less  fertile  than 
these,  had  been  likewise  rendered  by 
Massinissa  a  corn-growing  country ;  and 
it.  too,  had  its  natural  outlet  at  Hippo 
Regius,  (the  modem  Bona.)  So  had  Man* 
ritania  Sitifensis  at  Salda,  (the  modem 
Bonjie.)  Julia  CsBsarea  (Cherchell)  is 
not  an  obvious  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
the  province  named  after  it,  but  it  was 
extremely  important  to  the  Romans  as  a 
military  position. 

But  although  the  Roman  dominion  ex- 
tended over  so  much  of  Africa  as  is  com- 
prised in  the  French  province  of  Algeria, 
and   the  beylik  of  Tunis ;  and  although 
extensive  Roman  remains  exist  to  this 
day  in  many  parts  of  this  area,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  either  any  great 
displacement  of  the  native  population,  or 
that  Christianity  was  the  predominating 
religion  of  the  country.    This  idea  has 
come  to  be  entertained  mainly  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  literary  civilization 
of  the  country,  at  least  subsequently  to 
the  times  of  Jugurtha,  was  exclusively 
Roman ;  so  that  all  we  directly  learn  of 
Africa  is  fi*om  Latin  writers,  wno  looked 
at   every  thing  from  a  Roman  point  of 
view,  and   exclusively  with  a  regard  to 
Roman  interests.     But  how  very  inade- 
quate an  idea  would  be  formed  by  our 
descendants  of  the  native  races  of  the  In- 
dian peninsula,  if  all  they  had  to  guide 
them  was  an  account  of  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  English,  together  with 
a  collection  of  the  reports  of  the  Mission- 
ary Societies  I    Yet  this  is,  in  effect,  verv 
much  the  kind  of  materials  from  which 
we  have  all  obtained  our  ideas  of  Roman 
Africa.    Every  English  scholar  who  visits 
the  country  goes  there  with  anticipations 
of  what  he  is  to  find  formed  from  the 
study  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  it 
is  some  time  before  he  becomes  fully  aware 
how  much  allowance  has  to  be  made  for 
their  peculiar  position.    Even  the  learned 
and  acute  Dean  Milman  says,  that "  on  the 
whole,  Christianity  might  seem  more  com- 
pletely the  religion  of  the  people  in  Af- 
rica than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Roman 
emjnre.''    He  is  mainly  induced  to  this 
judgment  by  the  large  number  of  bish- 
ops who  were  collected  in  the  conference 
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at  Carthage,  on  the  oooasion  of  the  Do- 
natist  disputes.  But  the  bishoprics  of  the 
African  Church  correspond  more  to  mod<- 
ern  incumbencies  than  any  thing  else ; 
and  both  the  orthodox  and  the  schismati* 
cal  party,  at  the  conference,  reproached 
each  other  with  appointing  bishops  in  in- 
significant places,  '^  in  vilis  and  hamlets," 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  major- 
ity in  favor  of  their  own  views.     The 
whole  number  of  sees  mentioned  byname, 
amounts  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  in 
the  Proconsular  Province,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  in  that  of  Byzacium,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  in  Numidia,  one  him- 
dred  and  thirty-three  in  Mauritania  Csesar^ 
iensis,  including  a  few  from  Mauritania 
Tin^tana,  and  forty-six  in  Mauritania  Siti- 
fensis.    Besides  these  there  are  seventy- 
eight  of  which  it  is  doubtful  to  which 
province  they  should  be  assigned,   and 
five  from  the  province  of  Tripolis.    Many 
of  them  were  demonstrably  mere  villages^ 
and  some  of  them  show  by  their  name 
that  they  owed  their  existence  to  a  mili- 
tary outpost.    Wherever  their  site  can 
be  identified,  they  are  found  to  lie  upon 
the  great  routes  of  communication,  and 
the  several  ecclesiastical  provinces  to  be 
coincident  with  the  commercial  circuits. 
If,  now,  these  be  followed  up  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Antonine  and  Theodo- 
sian  Itineraries,  a  curious  phenomenon 
presents  itself.    A  series  of  stations,  each 
of  which  appears  from  the  lists  of  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  to  be  a  bishop's  see, 
is  every  now  and  then  broken  by  a  suc- 
cession of  names  of  places  where  there 
was  no  Christian  Church ;  and  in  all  these 
cases  it  is  found  that  the  latter  lie  in  a 
country  which,  at    the    present  day,  is 
filled  with  the  aboriginal  population,  and 
from  its  inaccessible  character,  is  likely  at 
all  times  to  have  furnished  them  with  a 
safe  retreat.     Thus,  for   instance,  from 
Cartenna  (the  modern  Tenez)  every  sta- 
tion along  the  coast,  eastwards,  was  a 
bishop's  see  as  far  as  Bonjie.  But  between 
that  place  and  CuUu  (the  modern  Collo) 
there  was  none,  the  route  passing  tbrongn 
a  mountainous  region  inhabited  by  Ka- 
byles,  as  the  Berbers  of  the  coast  are 
called.    A  similar  break,  and  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  circumstances,  is  found 
between  Philippevillo  ^the  ancient  Rusi- 
cada)  and  Bona.    Each  of  these  was  a 
bishop's  see,  the  latter  that  of  St.  Angus* 
tine  himself;  but  the  interval  between 
the  two  is  now  occupied  by  Kabyles,  and 
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was  so  in  the  time  of  the  bishop  of  Hip- 
po, as  he  himself  informs  as.  It  like- 
wise appears  from  some  passages  in  his 
writings,  that  while  his  own  congregation 
were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  na- 
tives, these  could  not  comprehend  the 
Latin  of  the  bishop ;  and  that  he  was,  on 
occasions  when  his  duties  bronght  him 
him  into  contact  with  them,  obliged  to 
make  use  of  an  interpreter.  Altogether^ 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  not 
very  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  present 
time  under  the  French  occupation,  except 
that  the  natives  were  more  reconciled  to 
their  rulers,  and  these  had  acquired  their 
footing  before  the  country  had  been  deso- 
lated by  centuries  of  anarchy.  A  strong 
military  force  was  habitually  maintained 
in  important  positions,  such  as  Theveste, 
commanding  the  valley  of  the  Bagradas, 
Lambesis,  (where  the  French  Penitentiary 
has  been  erected,)  Cirta,  Setifis,  and  Julia 
Caesarea.  Arrangements  were  entered 
into  with  the  native  chie&,  who  in  some 
instances  are  found  to  have  accepted  Ro- 
man dignities— just  as  in  the  present  day 
they  have  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  from  the  French — ^and  even  to 
have  adopted  Roman  names ;  and  by  their 
agency  the  country  was  governed  with 
tolerable  advantage  to  Rome,  although 
not  without  occasional  revolts  on  the  part 
of  individual  tribes  against  the  imperial 
authority.  The  traffic  between  the  inte- 
rior and  the  coast  followed  certain  defi- 
nite tracks,  sometimes  passing  through 
districts  where  the  native  tribes  received 
the  commodities,  became  responsible  for 
their  safe  transit,  and  finally  delivered 
them  up  into  the  hands  of  the  consignees. 
The  conduct  of  the  native  commerce,  of 
course,  necessitated  the  settlement  of  Ro- 
man traders  in  many  places  —  although 
several  of  these,  by  their  name,  show  that 
they  are  of  native  origin ;  and  of  such 
merchants,  of  the  government  officials, 
and  the  agents  of  wealthy  Romans  who 
possessed  Targe  landed  property  in  the 
country,  the  non-military  Latm  population 
appears  to  have  been  made  up.  The  rude 
aborigines,  living  in  the  condition  of 
surfs  m  the  plains,  and  of  small  agricultur- 
ists in  the  mountains,  and  speaking  a 
language  which  was  without  a  literature, 
and  unrecognized  either  by  the  army,  the 
law  courts,  or  the  Church,  could  not  ap- 
pear to  the  civilized  Roman  as  any  thing 
better  than  a  mere  mass  of  men,  destined 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  produc- 


ing the  froits  of  the  earth,  and  swelliog 
the  number  of  races  which  obeyed  the 
sway  of  the  rulers  of  the  world.  That 
even  of  the  Latin  population  of  the  towns 
the  Christians  formed  a  very  small  part, 
appears  to  follow  from  the  vast  proportion 
of  Pagan  tumulaiy  stones,  compared  with 
those  upon  which  any  Christian  symbols 
appear.  As  far  as  Algeria  is  concerned, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  out  of  the 
great  numbers  which  have  come  to  light 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  which  the 
French  have  had  access,  more  than  four 
or  five  per  cent  can  by  any  posfflbility  be 
regarded  as  Christian.  And  even  this 
small  fraction  must  not  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  proportion  of  Christians  to  the 
whole  population,  but  only  to  that  portion 
of  it  which  spoke  Latin. 

But  immediately  after  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian,  conversions  became  very 
much  more  frequent,  and  in  the  time  of 
Augustine  the  cause  of  Christianity  re- 
ceived what  appeared  to  be  a  great  im- 
pulse in  the  strong  support  of  the  Roman 
officials.  Augustine  himself  was  by  far 
the  ablest  man  of  his  time,  and  his  in- 
fluence in  high  quarters  procured  the 
adoption  of  his  views  by  most  of  the 
great  fanctionaries  in  Africa.  The  perus- 
al of  his  writings  leaves  the  impression 
that  he  despaired  of  sustaining  social  or- 
der by  any  other  machinery  than  that  of 
a  Christian  Theocracy.  There  was,  in- 
deed, much  to  favor  this  view,  irrespect- 
ively of  the  common  delusion  shared  by 
him  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  ap- 
proaching. The  general  turpitude  of  the 
magistrates  stood  in  glaring  contrast  to 
the  character  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  the 
people  continually  appealed  as  arbitrators 
in  civil  cases.  ,  Papcanism  was  obviously 
fiiUing  to  pieces.  The  votaries  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  of  Vesta  and  Venus,  became 
fewer  and  less  zealous.  Many  of  thein 
were  drawn  away  at  this  time  to  the  wor- 
ship of  certain  native  deities ;  others,  pro- 
bably the  great  majority,  became  indiffer- 
ent to  any  religious  creed  whatever. 
The  domains  attached  to  the  pagan  tem- 
ples were  alienated  with  the  connivance 
of  the  magistrate,  whose  religious  zeal  in 
some  cases,  or  whose  avarice  in  others, 
led  him  to  regard  the  transaction  %rith 
complacency.  One  obstacle  alone  seemed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  consummation 
to  which  all  things  were  hastening — the 
schism  of  the  Donatists, 

This  community,  which  owed  its  origin 
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to  the  indignation  inspired  by  the  sup- 
posed unworthy  conduct  of  a  Cathobc 
bishop  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian,  had,  during  the  first  centniy 
of  its  existence,  come  to  assume  an  atti- 
tude of  irreconcileable  hostility  to  the 
CImrch.  The  succumbing  to  the  dread 
of  persecution  —  the  crime  imputed,  al- 
tlmui^h,  as  afterwards  appeared,  without 
pufiicient  evidence,  to  the  bishop  in  ques- 
tion— ^had  inspired  so  much  horror  at  the 
time,  that  the  mere  suffering  of  persecii- 
tioQ,  irrespectively  of  the  cause,  became 
in  the  common  estimation  of  the  party 
the  true  test  of  godliness.  Wild  in  their 
fanaticism,  the  Donatists  repudiated  all 
connection  with  the  members  of  the 
Church  which  did  not  share  their  fury. 
They  rejected  their  sacraments  and  dis- 
owned their  orders,  re-baptizing  all  con- 
verts to  their  own  opinion,  and,  wherever 
they  obtained  possession  of  a  Catholic 
church,  purifying  the  altar  as  if  it  had 
been  polluted,  before  using  it  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Holy  Communion.  They 
bad  appealed  to  the  Italian  bishops,  and 
over  and  over  again  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine;  and  in  every  instance  had  re- 
ceived an  adverse  decision.  But  this  ill- 
fortune  only  served  to  aggravate  their 
hostility  towards  their  adversaries,  who, 
nevertheless,  long  bore  with  them,  and 
abstained  from  any  attempt  to  use  force 
in  return  for  the  acts  of  violence  and  out- 
rage to  which  the  members  of  the  Church 
—  especially  the  clergy  and  the  converts 
from  Donatlsm — were  habitually  subiect- 
ed.  Augustine  distinguished  himself  for 
a  long  time  by  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
tolerance  worthy  of  the  most  enlightened 
times.  But  unhappily  he,  too,  at  last 
uave  in  to  the  narrow-minded  policy  of 
hia  brother  bishops.  Beginning  with  in- 
voking the  influence  of  wealthy  members 
of  the  orthodox  party  over  their  Donatist 
serfs,  he  ultimately  appears  as  the  formal 
defender  of  the  cruel  penal  laws  of  Theo- 
dosius.  No  doubt  the  practice  of  tolera- 
tion towards  such  insane  zealots  aa  the 
Douatists  was  not  an  easy  virtue,  any 
mr>rc  than  it  is  at  this  day  towards  Irish 
ultramontanists.  So  ardent  was  their 
thirst  for  any  sort  of  martyrdom,  that 
bcfuro  the  promulgation  of  the  penal  laws 
of  the  Emperors,  they  sought  it  by  will- 
fully intruding  in  crowds  into  the  pagan 
temples  during  the  celebration  of  a  festi- 
val, not,  (says  Augustine  naively,)  in  or- 
der to  break  the  idols  to  pieces,  but  to  be 


destroyed  themselves  by  theidol-worstup* 
ers.  They  would  attack  the  Koman  ja& 
cial  functionaries  in  their  circuits  as  brig- 
ands, in  order  to  bring  capital  punishment 
upon  their  own  heads  on  the  spot.  Self- 
murder  was  habitual  with  them,  tlie  most 
favorite  forms  being  self-cremation  or 
leaping  from  a  precipice.  Probably  ia 
these  cases,  their  desire  was  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  had  been  driven  to 
suicide,  in  order  to  preserve  themselves 
from  the  pollution  of  contact  with  the 
Catholics. 

But  the  Donatist  schism  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting to  us  on  the  present  occasion 
from  its  political  bearings.  Its  history 
explains,  what  othei'wise  would  be  en- 
tirely inexplicable,  the  extraordinary 
success  of  the  Vandal  invasion,  which,  in 
its  results,  put  an  end  for  ever  to  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  in  North  Africa.. 
The  Donatist  party  had  spread  especially 
among  the  native  population*  Its  tenets 
harmonized  singularly  with  the  fervid 
temperament  of  the  African  blood ;  and 
its  voluntary  mai*tyrdoms  werp  little  more 
than  a  new  version  of  the  Moloch'Sacri- 
fices,  to  which  in  times  of  excitement  the 
Phoenician  races  eagerly  resorted.  It 
was  the  south  of  Numidia — the  mountain 
mass,  that  is,  of  the  Aur^s  and  the  south 
ern  edge  of  the  Atlas  pLiteau  —  that  wat 
the  stronghold  of  the  schism.  Now  this 
is  the  path  which  the  Vandal  invaders 
took.  Creasing  over  from  Spain  to  Tan- 
gier, they  found  a  race  identical  with  that 
inhabiting  the  regions  just  mentioned, 
and  sympathizing  with  it  m  hatred  of  the 
Roman  rule,  which  now,  since  the  penal 
legislation  of  Gratian  and  Theodosius,  was 
identified  with  the  cause  of  the  much- 
hated  Catholic  Church.  In  the  Berber 
languaj^e  of  the  present  day,  the  same 
word  Ui'oumi)  is  used  to  denote  Roman 
and  Cnristian;  and  the  Vandal  expedi- 
tion was  at  once  a  revolt  of  aboriginal 
serfs  against  conqueroi*s,  a  foray  of  rude 
mountaineers  and  herdsmen  upon  mer- 
cantile intruders,  and  a  holy  war  be- 
tween religious  fanatics  and  what  was 
regarded  by  them  as  an  apostate  commun- 
ion. Except  for  the  aid  of  the  native 
population,  it  would  have  been  pei*fectly 
impossible  for  the  Vandals  to  nave  ad- 
vanced as  they  did,  as  far  as  Hippo,  with- 
out meeting  a  check.  But  it  was  easy 
enough  for  them  in  a  friendly  country  to 
prepare  to  strike  a  blow  in  the  enemy's 
vulnerable  quarter.    Debouchuig  by  way 
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of  Oujda  into  the  Atlas  plateau,  they 
moved  through  the  elevated  plains  by 
the  same  liues  which  Abd  el  Kader  after- 
wards took,  their  host  continually  increas- 
ing by  new  accessions  of  strength,  swept 
along  the  track,  still  thickly  studded  with 
the  ruins  of  Roman  cities,  under  the 
flanks  of  the  Aures,  by  Lambesis,  Tamu- 
gadi,  and  Theveste,  (Tebessa,)  and  found 
no  adequate  resistance  till  they  reached 
Hippo.  That  city  fell,  Carthage  soon 
followed,  and  the  Roman  dominion  in 
Africa  was  ended  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  recapture  of  Carthage  by  Belisa- 
rius,  and  the  partial  redstablbhment  of 
the  power  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  in 
Barbary,  is  familiar  to  every  one  from 
the  narrative  of  Gibbon.  But  it  is  not 
amiss  to  remark  that  the  remains  of 
antiquity  which  belong  to  the  Byzantine 
period,  indicate  that  most  of  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  had  passed 
away  in  the  interval.  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  Vandal  conquerors  to  crush  the 
commercial  interest,  which  was  identified 
with  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  walls 
of  the  flourishing  cities  w;ere  pulled  down, 
those  of  Carthage  (as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment) being  alone  preserved.  The  ports 
on  the  coast  no  longer  served  as  the 
havens  for  merchantmen,  but  as  harbors 
for  corsairs,  which  pillaged  the  coasts  of 
Italy  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Many  of  the  cities  were  entirely  disman- 
tled, and  the  conduits  which  supplied 
them  with  water  destroyed.  The  clumsy 
and  partial  restoration  of  some  of  these 
after  the  Byzantine  reconquest  contrasts 
with  the  effective  arrangements  which 
before  existed,  no  less  siscnificantly  than 
the  architecture  of  the  Byzantines  does 
with  the  grand  forms  and  solid  masonry 
exhibited  in  the  ruins  belonging  to  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  Vandal 
dynasty  governed  the  country  was  a 
feudal  one  as  regards  its  own  immediate 
followers — the  successful  soldiers  who  had 
shared  in  the  invasion.  The  confiscated 
lands  of  Roman  citizens,  and  probably 
also  the  domains  of  the  towns,  were  par- 
celed out  amon^  them  on  a  military 
tenure.  The  native  chiefs  readily  trans- 
ferred Xheir  allegiance  to  the  new  power, 
and  received  at  the  hands  of  6enserio  and 
his  successors  the  same  insignia  of  investi- 
ture which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
seek  from  the  emperor — a  silver  rod,  a 


head-dress  of  silver,  of  peculiar  shape,  (of 
which  the  turban  is,  perhaps,  the  modern 
representative,)  a  white  chlamys  &stened 
with  a  gold  buckle  on  the  right  shoulder, 
an  embroidered  burnous,  ana  sandals  in- 
laid with  gold.  The  lower  classes  were 
encouraged  in  the  practice  of  piracy,  to 
which  their  adventurous  spirit  naturallj 
inclined  them,  and  which,  as  it  was  exer- 
cised against  the  commerce  of  their  old 
Roman  enemies,  gratified  their  hatred, 
while  it  filled  their  parses.  Although  the 
rapid  success  of  Belisarius  produced  a 
sudden  panic,  and  a  momentary  defection 
of  aboriginal  chiefs  on  a  large  scale  took 
place,  yet  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the 
general  tenor  of  Procopius^s  narrative, 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  *' moorish  "  popu- 
lation (by  which  he  means  the  natives  of 
the  mountains  and  the  interior)  were 
strongly  identified  in  feeling  with  the 
reigmng  Vandal  dynasty;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  latter  was  bitterly  hated 
by  the  "  Libyans,"  the  relics  of  the  mixed 
commercial  population,  surviving  in  the 
towns  of  the  coast,  who  remained  ortho- 
dox Christians,  while  Arianism  generally 
prevailed  among  the  others.  This  division 
It  was  which,  in  fact,  ultimately  deter- 
mined the  expedition  under  Belisarius, 
who  set  out  on  his  voyage  as  upon  a  holy 
war,  and  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  ^'Libyans"  when  he  reached  Africa. 
But  brilliant  as  the  success  of  the  Byzan- 
tine general  was,  and  excellently  as  it  waa 
followed  up  by  the  administration  of  his 
successor  oolomon,  the  footing  of  the 
Roman  imperial  power  in  the  country  was 
never  properly  recovered.  At  the  time 
of  Justinian's  death  the  whole  of  Maurita- 
nia, with  the  exception  of  Julia  Caesarea, 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  **  Moors ;" 
and  though  this  town  was  itself  Roman, 
it  could  only  be  approached  by  sea,  the 
native  tribes  prohibiting  all  access  to  it 
by  land.  West  of  it,  the  Byzantines  did 
not  possess  a  foot  of  ground,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Hippo  and  Carthage,  no 
other  port  of  any  importance  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  coast.  A  certain 
traffic  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  the 
interior,  for  coins  of  Heraclius,  and  even 
of  Constans  II.,  are  newfound  in  the  oases 
of  the  Zab ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that 
the  trade  in  which  they  were  used  was 
in  the  hands  of  Roman  subjects.  It  may 
be  fairly  assumed  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
next  great  turning-point  in  African  histo- 
ry, the  whole  of  Barbary,  as  well  as  the 
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skirts  of  the  neighboring  desert,  was  over- 
spread with  a  population  mainly  aborigi- 
nal, mixed  in  varying  proportions  with 
Vandals  and  other  immigrant  invaders, 
and  with  the  descendants  of  fugitive 
slaves,  to  whom,  for  many  generations, 
the  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country  must 
have  constituted  an  asylum.  Here  and 
there  still  existed  remnants  of  the  early 
Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  more  recent 
Byzantine  commercial  traders;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  primi- 
tive race  which  the  first  adventurers  from 
Hellas  found  upon  the  shores  at  which 
they  touched.  That  they  were  partially 
Christianized  is  certain ;  but  from  the 
reasons  assigned  above,  it  seems  likely 
that  their  faith  was  much  more  .generally 
inherited  from  Donatists  or  Vandal  Arians, 
than  from  the  orthodox  Churches.  And 
they  were  most  undoubtedly  cut  off  from 
that  habitual  participation  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe  which  was  enjoyed  in  the 
times  before  the  Vandal  conquest. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
the  Arabian  invasion  of  Africa  took  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  three  years  afler  the 
capture  of  Egypt  by  Ararou.  The  details 
of  it  are  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain, 
for  they  rest  upon  authorities  of  which 
none  are  less  than  four  hundred  years 
later,  and  which  there  are  next  to  no 
means  of  checking.  The  slightest  possi- 
ble sketch,  therefore,  of  the  alleged  train 
of  events,  will  be  sufficient  to  bridge  over 
for  the  reader  the  chasm  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  times.  It  seems 
evident  that  the  first  inroads,  which  ex- 
tended only  to  Tripoli  and  the  eastern 
part  of  the  beylik  of  Tunis,  were  more  of 
the  nature  of  forays  than  a  regular  inva- 
sion. The  Roman  towns  still  existing 
readily  submitted  to  the  brigand  invaders, 
and  bought  an  exemption  from  pillage  at 
their  hands.  But  in  the  fifty-fiftn  year  of 
the  Hedjra,  Okba,  the  governor  of  Egypt, 
formed  the  plan  of  a  settlement  with  a 
view  to  permanent  occupation  of  the 
country.  He  determined  to  build  a  city 
ivhich  should  be  the  future  capital  of  Afri- 
ca. Where  Kairwan  afterwards  arose, 
there  was  at  that  time  a  forest,  full  of  the 
most  venomous  reptiles  and  savage  wild 
beasts.  But  Okba,  like  St.  Patrick,  exor- 
cised these  occupants  of  the  site  on  which 
he  bad  fixed,  and,  invoked  in  the  name  of 
the  prophet,  they  withdrew  at  once  far 
away  into  the  desert,  and  left  the  new- 


comers to  take  possession.  Like  the 
thaumaturgic  legends  of  the  early  Christ- 
ian missionaries,  this  story  probably  indi*- 
cates  the  commencement  of  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  conversion  attending  on  conquest; 
and,  in  fact,  from  this  time  forward  the 
progress  of  Islam  begins  to  be  noted. 
Okba  pressed  on,  taking  the  edge  of  the 
Atlas  plateau  — just  as  the  Vandals  had 
done  when  coming  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion— in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and  actu- 
ally reached  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  both 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert  and  at  Tan- 
gier and  Ceuta.  But  this  expedition  ap- 
pears to  have  been  intended  as  a  recon- 
naissance only.  On  his  way  out,  Lambesis 
(wh^ch  was  therefore  still  standing)  reftised 
to  open  its  gates  to  him,  and  he  was  in  too 

?;reat  haste  to  besiege  it.  The  Christians 
both  Romans  and  Berbers)  of  the  vicini- 
ty took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Aures;  and  on  Okba's  retui-n  from  the 
West,  he  was  attacked  by  a  Berber  chief, 
named  Ksila,  defeated  and  slain.  Ksila 
followed  up  his  success  by  taking  Kairwan ; 
but  was  soon  after  himself  defeated  b^  a 
fresh  army,  and  the  Berber  insurrection 
put  down. 

A  new  attempt  was  made  to  resist  the 
invader  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  the 
Hedjra,  by  Kahina,  a  sort  of  African  Boa- 
dicea,  and,  like  Ksila,  a  chieftain  of  the 
Aures.  This  heroine  deserves  mention 
on  two  accounts.  She  totally  defeated 
Hassan,  the  Arabian  general,  who  had  de- 
stroyed Carthage;  and  she  initiated  a 
bold  policy  which,  if  it  had  been  fully  car- 
ried out,  might  possibly  have  altered  the 
fortunes  of  Nortn  Afiioa.  It  was  to  de- 
stroy the  yet  remaining  cities,  and  the 
cultivation  in  their  neighborhood,  and 
thus  deprive  the  invader  both  of  the  booty 
which  attracted  him,  and  of  the  resources 
which  enabled  him  to  form  a  permanent 
settlement.  The  policy  proposed  by 
Kahina  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  Abd  el  Kader  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  struggle  with  the  French,  al- 
though in  a  different  part  of  the  country. 
Both  schemes  failed,  as  was  not  unlikely 
from  the  sacrifices  which  were  demanded. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the  Aures 
preferred  to  join  the  invader  aeainst  their 
exacting  ally,  just  as  many  of  the  tribes  in 
the  vicmity  of  Oran  submitted  to  the 
French,  rather  than  obey  the  stem  com* 
mands  of  the  Emir  to  withdraw  into  the 
desert.  Kahina  was  defeated  and  slain, 
and  a  colony  of  twenty  thousand  Berbers, 
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converted  to  the  faith  of  Islam,  transport- 
ed to  the  territory  of  Morocco.  The 
Arabian  conquest  no  ^progressed  steadily. 
The  date  country  of  Tafilat  and  the  plain 
of  Sous  were  occupied.  The  conquerors 
pushed  on  to  the  north  by  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  and  took  Tangier,  passed  over 
into  Spain,  and  even  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Carcasson  in  the 
south  of  France.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Hedjra,  North- Africa 
was  completely  subdued ;  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  native  population  had  em- 
braced the  Mohammedan  religion,  and 
the  rest  were  under  tribute  more  or  less 
severe. 

But  half  a  century  later  than  this  appa- 
rent triumph  a  reaction  began.  The  na- 
tive race  gradually  recovered  their  power, 
mainly  owing  to  the  dissensions  of  the 
conquerors.  Identity  of  religion  had 
fnvored  a  mixture  of  blood,  while  the 
reverence  paid  to  the  prophet  procured 
from  all  the  recognition  of  his  personal 
descendants,  as  possessing  a  paramount 
claim  to  their  obedience.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  —  in  ac- 
cordance, as  it  was  said,  with  a  prophecy 
that  after  three  hundred  years  from  the 
rise  of  Islam  the  sun  should  nse  in  the 
west  —  the  whole  of  North-Africa  was 
united  under  one  command,  and  all  the 
high  ports  of  government  held  by  Ber- 
bers, although  the  supreme  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  Arab,  Obeid  Allah,  with 
the  title  of  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 
Fifty  years  afterwards  a  Berber  force, 
sent  by  a  successor  of  this  individual, 
under  the  command  of  a  Greek  in  his 
service,  succeeded  in  temporarily  occupy- 
ing Egypt  and  taking  Cairo.  Soon  after 
this  we  find  a  Berber  chief,  Youssouf-ben- 
Ziri-ben-Menad,  invested  with  authority 
over  all  Africa  except  Tripoli,  although  in 
the  character  of  a  vassal  of  the  Caliph  at 
Cairo  ;  but  his  son  became  the  founder  of 
an  independent  kingdom,  of  which  Boujie 
was  the  capital ;  and  of  a  dynasty  that 
lasted  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  An- 
other branch  of  the  same  family  estab- 
lished itself  at  Tunis ;  and  a  third  regal 
house,  also  belonging  to  a  Berber  tribe, 
reigned  at  Fez. 

This  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
fiourishing  era  of  the  Berber  race  since 
the  commencement  of  the  historical  times ; 
and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  general 
conversion  to  the  faith  of  Islam,  by  pro- 
ducing a  greater  cohesion  between  the 


several  tribes,  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
their  comparative  prosperity.  To  this 
time  is  possibly  to  be  attributed  the  mas- 
sive masonry  of  the  old  walls  of  Tlemsen, 
and  of  the  Mansourah  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  city,  as  well  as  similar  remains  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mostaganem.  But 
the  race  never  seems  to  have  attained  a 
native  literature,  or  any  original  excellence 
in  art.  Even  in  their  palmiest  days,  the 
Berber  civilization  can  not  have  been 
above  the  standard  of  the  Turks  of  the 
present  time.  They  cultivated  the  soil 
admirably  —  for  it  is  to  them,  not  to  the 
nomad  Arabs,  that  the  irrigating  system 
of  Barbary  and  Spain  is  due — they  traded 
with  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  (if  we  may 
judge  from  exotic  words  in  their  lan- 
guage) also  with  the  Italian  republics  of 
the  middle  ages,  through  their  ports  on 
the  north  coast,  as  their  ancestora  had 
done  with  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of 
Solon.  But  if  religion  had  furnished  them 
with  a  bond  of  union,  fanaticism  soon 
bust  it  asunder.  The  old  Christian  feud 
between  Catholics  and  Donatists  was 
paralleled  by  the  Mohammedan  one  be- 
tween Sunnites  and  Shiites,  and  with 
similar  disastrous  effects.  At  Fez  the 
population  (belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Zenata)  were  Shiites ;  at  Boujie  they  were 
Sunnites.  At  Tunis  both  parties  existed, 
but  the  Sunnites  predominated,  and  in 
the  year  1017,  a  St.  Bartholomew  massa- 
cre was  perpetrated  there,  and  the  rival 
sect  almost  annihilated. 

The  Emir  of  Tunis  a  few  years  after- 
wards followed  up  this  step  by  renouncing 
his  allegiance  to  the  Shiite  caliph  of  Egypt. 
And  now  followed  the  last  great  change 
in  the  condition  of  Northern  Africa.  The 
Egyptian  caliph,  stung  both  by  the  per- 
sonal insult  and  by  mdignation  at  the 
oppression  of  his  co-religionists,  induced 
the  Arab  tribes,  then  established  in  the 
deserts  of  Upper  Egypt,  to  invade  the 
countries  of  tne  West,  encouraging  them 
to  the  enterprise  by  the  formal  cession  of 
the  province  of  Barca,  and  by  a  bounty 
of  a  dinar  a  head  to  all  who  should  take 
part  in  the  invasion.  A  fiood  of  savaijc 
barbarians  responded  to  the  appeal,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  Berber  tril>e  of  Sun- 
nites burst  into  Morocco  from  the  south- 
west, and  Roger,  King  of  Sicilv,  assisted 
by  the  Arabs,  ravaged  the  northern  coast 
or  Barbary.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  in 
detail  the  advance  of  the  mvadera.  By 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
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whole  of  the  province  of  Constantine,  be- 
tween CoUo  and  the  capital,  was  in  their 
possession,  and  wherever  thej  went,  they 
carried  fire  and  sword  before  them.  In 
this  work  of  destruction  they  were  assisted 
by  some  of  the  Berber  tribes,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Shiite  sect.  Other  Arab 
hordes  pushed  on  to  the  west,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  that  part  of  Morocco 
called  Dukkala.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  native  race 
began  again  to  make  head ;  but  by  this 
time  religious  dissensions  had  effectually 
precluded  any  permanent  union,  and  al- 
though during  the  next  three  hundred 
years  individual  tribes  acquired  from  time 
to  time  predominant  power  like  those  of 
the  Israelites,  (during  the  period  com- 
prised in  the  Book  of  Judges,)  the  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  interval  can  only  be 
described  as  one  of  absolute  anarchy. 
Tunis,  Fez,  and  Tlemscn,  became  tempo- 
rarily centers  of  power,  and  the  first  at 
one  time  was  considered  the  metropolis 
of  Islam.  The  native  race,  as  a  whole, 
asserted  its  superiority  to  the  Asiatic  in- 
vaders, but  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
chiefs  induced  them  often  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  tribes  of  the  latter 
against  some  hated  rival.  The  Arabs  did 
not  hi\  to  take  advantage  of  this  disunion, 
and  during  the  fifteenth  and  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  then*  revolts  against 
the  chiefs  of  the  native  race  became  more 
constant  and  more  successful.  At  last,  in 
the  year  1535,  Tunis  was  taken  by  Charles 
V.  of  Spain,  with  their  assistance,  and 
seventy  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  put  to 
the  sword ;  the  Arabs,  in  their  cruelty  to 
their  co-religionists,  throwing  into  the 
shade  the  fury  of  the  Chiistian  victors. 
The  capture  of  Tunis  was  the  finishing 
stoke  to  all  native  power,  and  since  that 
period  the  Turks  in  Algiers,  and   the 


Sheriffs  in  Morocco,  have  been  the  only 
representatives  of  regular  goveniment  in 
Bai'bary. 

The  senseless  proceedings  of  the  pre- 
sent Spanish  Government  seem  almost 
to  have  been  adopted  for  the  express  jm im- 
pose of  organizing  into  something  like 
compactness  the  <maotic  elements  of  this 
turbulent  population.  The  only  point 
which  all  the  tribes,  Arab  or  Berber,  have 
in  common,  is  a  fanatical  regard  for  their 
religion  ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  principle 
to  which  the  invaders  have  forced  them  to 
appeal.  Berbers  or  Arabs,  Sunnites  or 
Smites,  all  are  willing  to  join  in  the  issue 
which  has  been  so  gratuitously  raised ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  the  new 
Emperor  of  Morocco  be  a  man  of  genius, 
he  may  convert  the  temporary  union  re- 
sulting from  the  present  exigency  into  a 
permanent  bond.  That  the  Spaniards  will 
succeed  ip  producing  any  impression  upon 
Morocco  by  operations  directed  from  the 
northern  coast,  is  extremely  improbable ; 
and  an  attack  in  any  other  quarter  will 
require  far  greater  preparation  than  has 
yet  been  made.  If  the  war  should  assume 
such  proportions  as  to  become  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  the  empire  in  either  one  way 
or  the  bther,  a  fresh  European  complica- 
tion is  not  unlikely  to  result.  England 
would  certainly  not  be  content  to  see 
Spain  powerful  on  both  sides  of  the 
Straits;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
great  success  on  the  part  of  the  Moors 
would  not  fail  to  light  up  the  flames  of 
rebellion  throughout  Algeria,  and  thus 
bring  France  into  the  arena.  Whichever 
way  the  eye  turns,  the  political  horizon  at 
the  present  time  looks  overclouded  and 
menacing,  and  confirms  the  wisdom  of  the 
resolution  which  the  people  of  England 
have  taken  to  put  their  own  shores  mto  a 
condition  to  brave  the  worst  contingency. 
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JAPAN   AND    THE    JAPANESE.* 


We  are  indebted  to  the  elaborate 
workf  of  the  Dutch  physician,  Englebert 
Koempfer,  for  the  first  reliable  information 
regarding  Japan  and  Japanese.  When 
Koempfer  visited  Japan,  tne  Dutch  East- 
India  Company  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
its  commerce,  and  were  in  high  favor 
with  both  rulers  and  people.  "  This  ofT- 
spring  of  Japhet,"  says  the  good  physi- 
cian quaintly,  "  enjoys,  more  than  any 
other  nation,  the  blessing  of  Xoah,  to 
live  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  to  have 
Canaan  for  their  servant.  God  hath  so 
blessed  their  valor  and  conduct,  that 
they  enlarged  their  trade,  conquests,  and 
possessions,  throughout  Asia,  to  the  very 
extremities  of  the  East,  and  there  hath 
never  been  wanting  among  them  a  suc- 
cession of  prudent  and  able  men,  who 
have  promoted  their  interest  and*  welfare 
to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity."  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  correct 

*  Penonai  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  io  Japan,  Kami- 
schaika,  Siberia^  Tariary,  and  varunn  parte  of  the 
Coast  of  China;  in  HJLS,  Barracouta,  By  J. 
K.  Tbonsov,  R.N.  With  Charts  and  Views.  Lon- 
don: Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1858. 

A  Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters.  By  Captain  Os- 
BORK,  R.N.  Edtnborgh :  Wflliam  Bladcwood  A  Sons. 
1859. 

Xotee  on  Japan,  By  Laurenok  Ouphakt, 
F.aGa  {Read  in  Section  E,  British  Aaeociation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Aberdeen,  l^th 
September,  1859.) 

f  The  History  of  Japan ;  GKviog  an  account  of 
the  Ancient  and  Present  State  and  QoTomment  of 
that  Empire;  Of  its  Temples,  Palaces,  Castles,  and 
other  Buildiogs;  Of  its  Metals,  MiDerals,  Trees- 
Plants,  AnimfiSB,  Birds,  and  Fishes:  Of  the  Chrono- 
logy and  Succession  of  the  Emperore,  Ecclesiastical 
and  Secular ;  Of  the  Original  Descent,  Religious 
Customs,  and  Manufactures  of  the  Natives,  and  of 
their  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the  Dutch  and  Chi- 
nese. Together  with  a  Description  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Siam.  Written  in  High  Dutch.  By  BirasLBBBTUS 
KcmpFCR,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Dutch  Embassy 
to  the  Emperor^s  Court :  and  Translated  from  his 
Original  Manuscript,  never  before  printed.  By  J. 
6.  SoHSNOHZXB,  F.R.S.,  and  a  Member  of  the  Col- 
logo  of  Physicians,  London.  London:  1728,  2 
vols,  folio.  This  work  was  published  by  subscrip- 
tion, under  the  patronage  of  the  Royal  Socie^\  and 
bears  the  imprimatur  of  Sans  Sloane,  the  Presi- 
dent 


information  as  to  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants, were  even  more  rormidable  at 
that  time  than  they  now  are.  Bat  the 
"  prudence  and  abiiity'*  landed  by  their 
historian,  overcame  these.  ^*  The  difficul- 
ties," he  wrote,  "  are  very  ffreat,  but  not 
altogether  insuperable.  They  may  be 
overcome  by  proper  management,  even 
notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that 
the  Japanese  Government  have  taken  to 
the  cbntrary.  The  Japanese,  a  prudent 
and  valiant  nation,  are  not  so  easily  bound 
by  an  oath  taken  to  such  gods  or  spirits 
as  are  worshiped  by  many,  and  unknown 
to  most.  If  they  do  comply  with  it,  it  is 
more  for  fear  of  punishment,  which  would 
inevitably  attend  them,  if  betrayed.  Be- 
sides, their  pride  and  warlike  humor  be- 
ing  set  aside,  they  are  civil,  as  polite  and 
curious  a  nation  as  any  in  the  world,  nat- 
urally inclined  to  commerce  and  familiar- 
ity with  foreigners,  and  desirous,  to  ex- 
cess, to  be  informed  of  their  histories, 
arts,  and  sciences.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  gain  their  friendship,  and  to  win  them 
over  to  our  interest,  but  a  willingness  to 
comply  with  their  desire,  a  liberality  to 
please  their  avaricious  inclinations,  and  a 
submissive  conduct  to  flatter  their  vanity. 
It  was  by  this  means  I  worked  myself 
into  such  friendship  and  familiarity  with 
our  interpreters,  and  the  officers  of  our 
island,  as  I  believe  none  before  me  can 
boast  of.  Liberally  assisting,  as  I  did, 
with  my  advice  and  medicines,  with  what 
information  I  was  able  to  give  them  in 
astronomy  and  mathematics,  and  with  a 
cordial  and  plentiful  supply  of  European 
liquors,  I  could  also,  in  my  turn,  freely 
put  to  them  what  questions  I  pleased 
about  the  affairs  of  their  country,  whether 
relating  to  their  government,  in  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  affi^irs,  to  the  customs  of  the 
natives,  to  the  natural  and  political  his- 
tory, and  there  was  none  that  ever  re* 
fused  to  give  me  all  the  information  he 
could,  even  when  we  were  alone,  in  such 
things  which  they  are  otherwise  strictly 
charged  to  keep  secret."  The  means  tliuB 
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bad  recourse  to,  while  illustrative  of  the 
habits  of  the  Dutch  in  all  their  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  from  the  moment 
they  set  foot  upon  Japanese  soil  till  now, 
were  not  such  as  we  might  have  expected 
from  one  who,  in  his  preface,  could  pious- 
ly talk  of  the  "  Sons  of  Japhet  dwelling 
in  the  tents  of  Shem."  We  are,  however, 
most  willing  to  wink  at  the  awkward  con- 
fessions in  Master  Koempfer's  pre&ce,  and 
to  add  our  wreath  of  gratitude  to  the 
many  that  hang  around  the  Dutchman's 
memory,  whenever  we  get  fairly  into  his 
most  substantial,  trustworthy,  and  useful 
work.  Like  that  of  most  of  the  old  voy- 
agers, who  have  told  the  tale  of  their 
wanderings,  Kcempfer's  narrative  testifies 
to  such  a  laborious  conscientiousness  in 
gathering  and  in  relating  information,  as 
sets  it  in  strong  contrast  with  the  sketchy 
volumes  of  most  recent  travelers.  There 
is  a  massiveness  about  it  which  fully 
makes  up  for  its  want  of  ornament.  It  is 
as  unlike  in  style,  and  in  the  multitude 
of  its  &cts,  to  modem  ''voyages,"  as 
the  square-built,  pavilion-roofed  mansion- 
house,  which,  as  it  rests  trustingly  on 
broad  solid  foundations,  is  suggestive  of 
lasting  comfoit  and  strength,  is  to  a 
spruce  villa  in  a  fashionable  watering-place 
or  suburb,  whose  foundations  are  on  the 
surface,  and  whose  walls  present  as  many 
pointed  gables  as  there  are  days  in  the 
month.  In  the  one  we  could  find  a  home ; 
in  the  other  a  place  for  a  week  in  summer. 
How  seldom  do  the  lovers  of  travel-talk 
return  to  recent  books  for  amusement  and 
information!  How  often  such  pages  as 
those  of  Kcempfer  have  been  lovmgly  pe- 
rused by  the  same  eyes,  and  lingered 
over  with  an  affection  like  that  which  we 
cherish  for  dear  old  fiiends ! 

The  first  thing  that  will  occur  to  the 
reader  of  the  recent  works  on  Japan,  if 
we  regard  them  in  the  light  of  Koemp- 
fer's  volumes,  is,  that  the  country  of  the 
two  emperors,  with  its  men  distrustful  of 
foreignei*s,  yet  *'  curious  to  excess^'  as  to 
all  their  arts  and  sciences,  and  its  women 
over-lavish  of  their  charms,  continues  Uf 
this  day  unchanged  in  all  respects  from 
what  it  was  when  the  inquiring  eyes  of  the 
Dutch  physician  watched  its  characteris- 
tics among  the  people  of  Nagasaki.  Nei- 
ther Mr.  Osborn's  able  and  dashing  sketch- 
es, nor  Mr.  Tronson's  fact-full  work,  ad- 
mits US  to  much  with  which  we  were  not 
already  acquainted  in  the  pages  of  Engel- 
bert  Kcempfer.    Their  volumes  are  not, 


however,  less  interesting  on  this  account. 
The  writers  look  at  the  country  from 
other  points  of  view.  They  go  to  their 
work  under  other  motives ;  they  embark 
in  it  more  or  less  accomplished  in  present 
literature  and  science;  and,  above  all, 
they  write  for  us  as  men  whose  thoughts 
have  been  molded  in  the  midst  of  more 
generous  influences  than  those  around 
Koempfer.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  title 
page  qupted  in  a  note,  KcBmpfer's  work 
contains  a  description  of  Siam,  a  country 
over  which,  previous  to  his  labors,  much 
light  had  been  shed  by  the  writings  of 
the  Abbe  de  Choisy,  Nicolas  6ei*vai6,  and 
other  Frenchmen.  The  Dutch  physlctian's 
account  contains  much  information  which 
had  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  accom- 
plished men  who  formed  the  French  £m 
oassy  to  the  Court  of  Siam,  in  1684.  But 
Dr.  Koempfer  devoted  all  his  strength  and 
resources  to  the  description  of  Japan  and 
the  Japanese.  His  volumes  are  illustrated 
by  engravings  on  wood,  which,  though 
rude  and  not  very  effective,  especially 
when  dealing  with  objects  of  natural  his*' 
tory,  give  us  somewhat  more  distinct 
views  of  the  things  referred  to  than  we 
could  have  formed  from  the  letter-press* 
He  enters  minutely  into  the  boundaries 
of  the  empire,  mentions  the  characteris- 
tics of  its  sea-board,  and  names  its  piinci- 
pal  islands.  It  turns  out,  however,  that 
not  much  help  can  be  got  by  modern 
travelers  from  KcBmpfer's  description ; 
and  it  may  ultimately  oe  found  that  the 
native  maps,  from  which  he  got  his  inform- 
ation,  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  special 
behoof  of  foreigners,  and  may  be  only  as 
trustworthy  as  the  descriptions  of  the 
first  Napoleon's  marches  and  counter- 
marches, his  commissariat  and  his  men, 
which  were  duly  recorded  in  the  Moniteur 
for  the  information  of  Britain.  His  spec- 
ulations on  the  origin  of  the  Japanese, 
and  the  abundant  details  which  he  gives 
of  their  superstitions  and  traditions,  are 
full  of  interest,  as  suggestive  of  one  point 
and  another  which  directs  our  attention 
to  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible. 
Striking  off  from  a  common  center,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  wan- 
derers to  the  east  and  the  west,  to  the 
north  and  the  south,  would  carry  with 
them  the  history  of  the  past,  up  to  the 
time  when  they  were  separated  from  each 
other.  It  is  true,  that  the  traditions  which 
put  us  in  mind  of  the  Scripture  account 
of  Eden,  of  the  Deluge,  of  the  sons  of 
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Noah,  and  the  like,  are  often  seen  looming 
in  a  thick  mist,  and  always  mixed  up  with 
details  which  tend  to  arrest  the  generali- 
zations of  historical  criticism,  cut  this 
was  to  be  looked  for.  As  one  generation 
passed  after  another,  the  debris  of  super- 
stition and  of  historical  exaggeration,  the 
fruit  of  national  vanity,  would  soon  oome 
so  to  cumber  the  true  idea,  as  to  make  it 
seem  wholly  unlike  what  it  must  once 
have  been.  As  the  sand  has  gathered  in 
fossil  footprints,  until  often  a  peculiarly 
ill-defined  outline  only  is  left,  so  the  tradi- 
tions of  each  generation  have  been  added 
to  those  of  the  precednig  one,  and  the 
true  history  has  retired  out  of  sight.  The 
quick  stroke  of  the  geologist's  hammer 
separates  the  footpiint  from  the  original 
matrix,  and  we  get  a  clearly  marked  cast 
presented  to  us.  So  the  introduction  of  a 
purer  truth  —  the  thoughts  of  God  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible — into  Japan  will  ban- 
ish those  superstitious  traditions,  and  pre- 
serve for  us  every  thing  true  associated 
with  them. 

Dr.  Kcempfer  enters  fully  into  the  nat- 
ural history  and  industrial  resources  of 
Japan,  Among  the  metals,  he  enume- 
rates gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  tin ;  and 
among  its  minerals,  coal,  sulphur,  anti- 
mony, agate,  etc.  With  forest-trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  and  grains,  it  is  well 
supplied.  Like  most  other  countries,  it 
possesses  not  only  a  rich  imaffincUive 
zoology,  but  a  true  one  also,  equfilly  rich. 
He  enumerates  itt  "  gorgons,  hydras,  and 
chimieras  dire,"  gives  drawings  of  them, 
which  would  almost  force  one  to  the  pain- 
ful historical  alternative,  either  that  we 
have  borrowed  the  most  picturesque  of 
our  heraldic  devices  from  the  Japanese, 
or  that  they  have  borrowed  them  from 
us!  Among  the  real  animals,  the  dog 
had,  in  his  day,  a  happy  time  of  it  — 
another  evidence  of  remote  affinities  with 
the  West,  as  every  spoiled  poodle  might 
testify  I  ''  Since  the  now  reigning  empe- 
ror came  to  the  throne,"  wrote  Koempfer, 
in  1691,  ''there  are  more  dogs  bred  in 
Japan  than  perhaps  in  any  one  country 
whatever,  and  than  there  were  before, 
even  in  this  empire.  They  have  their 
masters,  indeed,  but  lie  about  the  streets, 
and  are  very  troublesome  to  passengers 
and  travelers.  Every  street  must,  by 
special  command  of  the  emperor,  keep  a 
certain  number  of  these  animals,  and  pro- 
vide them  with  victuals.  There  are  huts 
built  in  every  street,  where  they    are 


taken  care  of  when  they  fall  sick.  Those 
that  die  must  be  earned  up  to  the  tops  of 
mountains  and  hills,  as  the  usual  burying- 

E laces,  and -very  decently  interred.  Ne- 
edy may,  under  severe  penalties,  insult 
or  abuse  them ;  and  to  kill  them  is  a 
capital  crime,  whatever  mischief  they  do. 
This  extraordinary  care  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  dog-kind  is  the  effect  of  a 
superstitious  fancy  of  the  now  reigning 
emperor,  who  was  bom  in  the  sign  of  the 
I^og»  (the  reader  is  desired  to  taJce  notice^ 
that  the  Dog  is  one  of  the  twelve  celestial 
signs  of  the  Japanese^)  and  hath  for  this 
reason  so  great  an  esteem  for  this  anironl, 
as  the  great  Roman  emperor  Augustus 
Caesar  is  reported  in  histories  to  have  had 
for  the  ram.  The  natives  tell  a  pleasant 
tale  on  this  head.  A  Japanese,  as  he  was 
carrying  up  the  dead  carcass  of  a  dog  to 
the  top  01  a  mountain,  in  order  to  its 
burial,  grew  impatient,  grumbled,  cursed 
the  emperor's  birthday  and  whimsical 
commands.  His  companion,  though  sen- 
sible of  the  justice  of  his  complaints,  bid 
him  hold  his  tongue  and  be  quiet,  and 
instead  of  cursing  and  swearing,  return 
thanks  to  the  gods  that  the  emperor  was 
not  bom  in  the  sign  of  the  horse,  because, 
in  that  case,  the  load  would  have  been 
much  heavier." 

It  were  peculiarly  pleasant  to  tarrj 
over  the  pages  of  worthy  Dr,  Kcempfer, 
but  it  is  time  to  deal  with  the  volumes 
named  above.  We  are  indebted  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Navy  for  two  of  the 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Japan, 
now  under  notice.  Mr.  Tronson's  work 
is  not  confined  to  descriptions  of  Japan 
and  the  Japanese.  China,  the  Russian 
settlements  on  the  Amoor,  the  coasts  of 
Siberia,  and  Kamtschatka,  equally  with 
the  richly  picturesque  islands  which  make 
up  the  Kingdom  of  Japan,  have  special 
attention  devoted  to  them.  Few  works 
of  travel  have  come  under  our  notice 
which  bear  such  a  decided  testimony  to 
the  ability  of  their  authors  as  this  does  to 
Mr.  Tronson's.  Without  any  attempts 
%t  fine  writing,  the  style  is  always  vigor- 
ous and  clear.  His  volume  is  full  of  use- 
ful information  regai'ding  the  shores  along 
which  he  cruised,  and  this  is  communi- 
cated in  such  a  way  as  never  to  be  felt 
tedious.  The  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and 
Zoology  of  the  points  at  which  the  Barra- 
couta  touched,  are  described  in  a  manner 
which  bears  witness  to  the  varied  scienti- 
fic attainments  of  the  author.    We  wish 
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to  call  special  attention  to  this,  as  it  is  a 
feature  not  frequently  met  with  in  the 
works  of  recent  voyagers.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  that  for  which  most  people  look,  and 
which,  even  to  non-scientifio  readers,  is 
ever  interesting,  and  forms  a  good  back- 
ground for  pictures  of  men  and  manners. 
We  like  Mr.  Tronson's  volume  for  an- 
other reason — ^there  is  nothing  of  that  con- 
stant aiming  at  bein^  sailor-like,  which 
we  so  often  meet  with  in  the  pages  of 
authors  who  write  R.N.  after  their  names. 
Jack,  under  discipline,  well-informed, 
accustomed  by  training  to  exercise  self- 
control,  and  educated  to  check  impulse 
by  a  habit  of  reflection,  is  a  much  more 
lovable  and  companionable  individual 
than  those  model  midshipmen  and  mates, 
captains  and  commodores,  whom  the 
Naval  novelists  have  done  so  much  to  im- 
mortalize, men  whose  companionship  afloat 
would  never  fail  to  call  up  the  wish  of  Gon- 
zalo  ;*  "  How  would  I  give  a  thousand 
furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground; 
long  heath,  brown  furze,  any  thing." 

"On  the  17th  of  September,  1864," 
gays  Mr.  Tronson,  "  Sir  James  Sterling's 
squadron,  consisting  of  H.M.  ships,  Win- 
chester, 50,  flag ;  Encounter,  screw- 
steamer,  14  ;  Styx,  paddle-wheel,  6 ;  and 
Barracouta,  paddle-wheel,  6  guns,  sailed 
from  the  Yang-tez-o-kiang,  for  Japan." 
The  squadron  had  been  waiting  for  some 
time  for  the  arrival  of  the  Jean  D'Arc, 
with  the  French  Admiral  on  board,  it 
having  been  determined  to  make  a  united 
hostile  visit  to  the  Russian  territories  on 
the  Coasts  of  Tartary,  Siberia,  and  Kamt- 
schatka.  Through,  as  it  was  believed, 
the  treachery  of  a  Chinese  pilot,  the  Jean 
D'Arc  had  run  aground,  and  having  re- 
ceived considerable  damage,  she  had  to 
put  in  Shanghai  for  repairs.  The  year 
would  have  been  too  far  advanced  to 
visit  the  Russian  settlements  in  the  north 
had  H.M.  ships  waited  for  the  French 
Admiral.  In  these  circumstances  a  visit 
to  Japan  was  determined  on.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  they  sighted 
J^ittsiUy  one  of  the  principal  islands  of 
Japan.  Having  reached  the  Bay  of  Pap- 
pertberg,  (the  outer  anchorage  of  Nagasa- 
ki,) they  were  visited  by  Japanese  offi- 
cials, who  questioned  them  on  the  object 
of  their  visit  and  their  intended  stay,  and 
ordered  them  to  anchor   at  a  distance 

from  the  shore. 

- —  ■  —  -I 
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*^  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8fch  the  ships 
weighed  anchor,  and  proceeded  to  the  middle 
harbor,  which  is  prettily  situated,  and  within 
sight  of  the  city  of  Nagasaki,  and  of  the  Dutch 
settlement  The  surface  of  the  water  was  stud- 
ded with  ninnerous  islets,  thrown  up  at  random 
by  some  volcanic  action :  they  are  covered  by 
the  pine,  camphor-tree,  and  luxuriant  camellia. 
AU  the  islets,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were 
fortified;  and  some  rejoiced  in  three  rows  of 
guns,  placed  one  over  the  other — the  upper  tier 
so  high  as  to  be  perfectly  harmless  in  repelling 
an  invading  force.  ...  In  the  distance  we 
could  see  the  city,  which  has  a  southern  aspect, 
and  is  backed  by  a  range  of  mountains.  Culti- 
vation of  every  accessible  spot  of  land  seemed 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Beautiful  fields 
were  covered  with  rich  crops,  now  turning  yel- 
low, the  useful  batata,  {Batata  ConvolfmltUy) 
Zea  Mays,  turnips,  and  radishes ;  the  pine,  cy- 
press, and  yew,  were  seen  in  clusters,  groves, 
and  plantations;  and  the  long  and  graceful 
bamboo  adorned  the  valleys.  Owing  to  the 
steepness  of  the  hills,  and  the  frequent  rains  in 
spring,  the  land  is  cultivated  in  terraces,  which, 
from  a  distance,  have  a  pretty  appearance ;  and 
neat  tea-gardens  and  houses  are  seen  in  each 
sheltered  spot.'* — P.  7. 

The  Japanese  are  a  highly  intelligent 
and  industrious  people.  ^^  Content  with 
their  own  laws,  mstitutions,  and  natural 
productions,"  they  seem  to  teel  that  other 
nations  could  not  add  to  their  resources, 
and  are  shy  and  reserved  in  their  inter- 
course with  foreigners.  But  to  theso 
characteristics  they  add  great  inquisitive- 
ness.  This  is  illustrated  once  and  again 
in  Mr.  Tronson's  narrative,  and  also  in 
Captain  Osbom's  sketches,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  remark.  "  By  degrees," 
says  our  author,  "the  ihnidity  of  the 
natives  wore  off,  and  we  had  frequent 
visits  from  officers,  some  on  duty,  others 
from  curiosity,  which  they  in  vain  en- 
deavor to  repress.  The  machinery  of  the 
Barracouta  appeared  to  puzzle  them. 
Thev  asked  permission  to  take  drawings 
of  tnc  various  cylindera,  pistons,  cranks, 
etc. ;  and  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Boulton,  the  chief  engineer,  they  were 
enabled  to  obtain  plans,  which  gave  them 
infinite  delight."  Here  is  a  peep  at  the 
two  ^eat  classes  into  which  the  Japanese 
popmation  is  generally  divided : 

"There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
working  class  and  officials ;  the  former,  of  fair 
average  bight,  are  athletic  and  healthy-looking- 
fellows ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  mus- 
cular and  well-developed,  and,  from  continual 
exercise,  bronzed  by  constant  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  every  variety  of  weather.  They  are 
pure  specimens  of  the  Mongol  race,  with  high 
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cho<^-bones,  small  oblique  eyes,  jet-black  hair, 
and  soaoty  beards.  The  crown  of  the  head  is 
shorn,  and  the  hair,  gathered  from  the  back  and 
sides,  is  formed  into  a  short  tail,  which,  being 
drawn  forwards,  is  depressed  and  fastened  over 
the  shorn  part  They  wear  a  slight  turban, 
which  is  tied  into  a  knot  over  the  forehead. 
The  rest  of  the  dress  is  rather  primitive :  a  sim- 
ple girdle  of  blue  cotton  around  the  waist,  with 
a  cross-piece  attached,  passing  between  the 
legs ;  and  a  pair  of  footless  stockings  of  blue 
and  white  cotton,  extended  from  the  ankle  to 
within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  knees,  complete 
the  attire.  In  rainy  weather  a  loose  cloak, 
made  from  the  leaves  of  the  bamboo,  and  a  hat, 
from  the  stems  of  the  same  plant,  serve  to  keep 
out  some  of  the  rain.  They  are  a  friendly  and 
good-humored-looking  class. 

"  The  officials  with  whom  we  came  in  contact 
were  reserved  at  first,  but  very  polite  and  court- 
eous in  their  bearing ;  they  salute  strangers  on 
approaching  or  retiring  with  a  low  bow,  and  an 
exclamation  of  d-hi-oh  !  which  is  a  usual  saluta- 
tion, without  much  meaning.  They  are  thin, 
pale,  and  emaciated  in  appearance,  as  if  from 
the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  and  indolent  habits, 
as  they  seldom  take  any  exercise:  but  their 
eyes  are  bright  and  intelligent  They  vary 
their  dress  according  to  the  season ;  and  in  the 
present  autumn  the  dress  is  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  climate :  a  loose  thin  robe  of  dark  material, 
Dude  from  wool  and  silk  is  fiistened  over  a  loose 
pair  of  trowsers,  of  similar  material,  but  lighter 
m  color.  On  the  left  side  the  swords  are  thrust 
through  the  girdle ;  and  on  the  right  depend  a 
copper  iok-bottle  and  pen-holder,  and  the  ever- 
needful  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch.  A  pair  of  slip- 
pers, generally  made  from  rice-straw,  are  put 
off  and  on  at  pleasure,  when  on  board  ship,  or 
in  the  Government  boats.  An  official  mane  is 
stamped  on  the  back  of  the  robe ;  and  if  the 
wearer  happens  to  be  a  grandee,  his  own 
armorial  bearings  are  also  imprinted  on  the 
dress."— P.  11. 

The  Japanese  authorities  were  anxious 
to  keep  the  members  of  the  squadron  as 
long  as  possible  unacquainted  with  the 
country,  expecting,  pernaps,  to  wear  out 
their  patience  bv  delay,  and  thus  get  rid 
of  them  altogetncr.  If  they  were  actu- 
ated by  such  motives,  they  mistook  their 
men.  Admiral  Sterling  informed  them, 
that  if  a  speedy  answer  from  the  imperial 
government  did  not  reach  him  soon,  he 
would  proceed  at  once  to  the  capital. 
While  waiting,  permission  was  granted  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  squadron  to 
land  on  the  small  island  Nazumasima^ 
which  was  honored  with  a  new  name  on 
the  occasion — Little  Britain, 

'*  It  is  less  than  half  a  mile  in  circumference, 
one  of  the  smallest  in  the  port  that  is  inhabited, 
nearly  covered  with  fir.    An  open  glide  on  the 


summit  afforded  a  place  for  athledc  sports.  I 
recognized  many  fiimiliar  plants,  which  are  care- 
fully cultivated  in  greenhouses  at  home :  camel- 
lia iaponica,  azalea,  rhododendron,  many  species 
of  ng-tree,  the  cypress,  and  cedar ;  bindweeds 
of  many  varieties,  acacias,  the  rose  and  briar, 
the  humble  coltsfoot  and  trefoil,  and  thirteen 
species  of  ferns ;  also  the  bamboo,  and  cruci- 
form and  ambelliferous  plants :  in  fact,  it  formed 
a  small  botanical  garden,  and  created  an  eager 
desire  to  see  something  more  of  Japan.  Here 
also  was  food  for  the  geologist  and  naturalist; 
pieces  of  pumice  on  the  beach,  and  grumous 
masses  of  trap-rock  thrown  up  in  various  direc- 
tions, told  of  the  origin  of  the  island ;  various 
shells,  from  the  most  minute  to  the  large  royal 
crab,  invited  the  conchologist  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  shelly  inhabitants  of  the  waters. 
The  thrush  and  goldfinch  intermingle  their  notes, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  the  very  unmuracal 
crow,  which  keeps  up,  from  early  dawn,  a  most 
discordant  strain.  Where  the  birds  roost  at 
night  I  know  not ;  but  on  their  appearance  in 
the  morning,  they  bring  a  supply  of  small  red 
berries,  which  they  drop  on  the  decks ;  these, 
when  bruised,  have  a  delightful  perfume,  and 
are,  according  to  the  authority  of  H.  Gasgovitch, 
mountain-pepper — Piper  Montana,^^ — P.  18. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  Admiral  Stirling 
was  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the 
governor  of  Nagasaki ;  and  an  agreement 
was  come  to  regarding  a  basis  for  a  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  Much 
preparation  had  been  made  on  shore,  iu 
order  to  bide  all  that  was  possible  to  hide 
of  the  state  of  the  countiy  from  the 
British.  Both  American  and  Russian 
agents  had  before  had  dealings  with  the 
governor,  who,  no  doubt,  had  been  en- 
lightened on  British  annexations  in  gen- 
eral, and,  as  was  afterwards  found,  had 
got  a  not  very  favorable  view  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Allies  to  Russia.  Thus  Mr. 
Tronson  tells  us  that : 

'^A  plain-spoken  official  said,  that  he  under- 
stood that  England  was  a  very  small  country  in 
the  western  seas,  strong  by  sea,  and  that  the 
natives  lived  by  plundering  the  ships  of  peace- 
able nations,  and  compelling  all  to  pay  tribute. 
We  took  considerable  pains  to  enlighten  our  ig- 
norant friend,  and  to  explain  by  maps  the  out- 
lines and  courses  of  the  British  empire,  enu- 
merating the  various  peoples  acknowledging  the 
sway  of  Queen  Victoria ;  and  adding,  that  Eng- 
lanas  mission  was  to  proclaim  peace  and  good- 
will towards  all,  to  defend  the  right  and  protect 
the  weak,  to  promote  civilization  over  the  globe, 
and  to  relieve  the  oppressed.  He  remarked, 
that  all  we  said  was  very  good,  but  why  go  to 
war  with  Russia ;  England  and  Franco  against 
one  power  ?  I  said  that  we  did  not  wish  to  go 
to  war  with  Russia,  but  that  Turkey,  being  a 
weak  power  and  a  weak  ally,  it  was  necessary 
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to  protect  her.  He  had  heard  of  England's 
work  in  hehalf  of  the  African  slaves,  and  said 
that  our  Queen's  heart  must  be  'good  and 
large.'  "—P.  20. 

Mr.  Tronson  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
geography  and  ethnology  of  Japan,  and 
enters  into  many  interesting  particulars 
regarding  the  intercourse  of  foreign  na- 
tions with  the  Japanese.  ^^The  empire 
of  Japan  lies  between  26^  35'  and  62** 
north  latitude,  and  128''  44'  and  151° 
east  longitude.  It  condsts  of  four  large 
islands — Yezo,  Nipbon,  Kiusiu,  and  Si- 
koke,  with  numerous  small  islands  that 
encircle  the  larger  ones.  The  isle  of 
Iter  up,  one  of  the  southern  Kurile  islands, 
belongs  to  Japan ;  so  likewise  does  the 
southern  part  of  Seghalien,  where  there 
is  a  Japanese  settlement.  The  numerous 
islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  some  at 
present  in  a  state  of  activity."  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  traditions  respecting  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  four  islands,  but 
would  refer  the  curious  reader  to  Kcemp- 
fer*s  narrative,  where  he  will  find  abund- 
ant material  for  thought  and  speculation. 
This,  however,  we  do,  very  much  as  we 
might  expect  that  an  inquisitive  Japanese 
traveler  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  or  to 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  would  refer  one 
of  his  own  countrymen  to  the  Celtic  tra- 
ditions recrarding  their  own  origin  in 
*'Eden  and  the  East" — as  containing  a 
true  account  of  the  primeval  history  of 
the  "  Kelts  I"  The  startling  myths  which 
crossed  the  path  of  good  Master  Koemp- 
fer,  evidently  impressed  him  so  much, 
that  the  mythic  principle  of  explanation 
cast  a  spell  over  his  sober  intellect,  and 
led  him  to  set  down  as  fact  what,  touch- 
ing the  first  inhabitants  of  Japan,  was 
pure  fiction.  Every  race  can  trace  its 
beginning  to  giants,  because  the  natural 
tendency  to  esteem  the  past  gcnei-ation 
better  than  the  present,  attains  to  mon- 
strous proportions  when  it  looks  back  on 
times  of  which  we  have  no  true  record. 
While  the  truly  good  and  great  and 
heroic,  are  all  around  us,  we  do  not  see 
them,  and  the  cry  comes  ever  to  be : 

"The  men  of  old  .were  men  of  might, 
In  forms  of  greatness  molded.^' 

Having  a  greater  interest  in  times  re- 
garding whose  history  there  is  little 
doubt,  than  in  those  that  can  only  be 
looked  at  as  looming  in  darkness,  we  turn 
with  pleasure  from  uncertain  Japanese 
traditions  to  the  records  of  the  first  visits 


of  Europeans  to  Japan.  We  have  already 
given  so  much  prominence  to  Koempfer's 
work,  that  we  need  not  farther  reftr  to 
it,  but  may  allow  Mr.  Tronson  to  render, 
in  his  own  brief  but  highly  intelligent 
,  manner,  the  chief  points  in  the  history  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  western  nations 
with  Japan.  ^^  The  earliest  account,"  he 
says,  "was  derived  from  the  published 
travels  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  trav- 
eler, who  became  attached  to  the  service 
of  Kublai  Khan,  in  1273."  "He  had 
strange  ideas  as  to  the  wealth  of  Japan : 
he  believed  that  the  sovereign's  palace 
was  ^  roofed  with  gold '  that  the  ceilings 
of  the  halls,  and  ^  the  tables  and  othe^ 
articles  of  furniture  in  the  palace,  were  of 
the  same  costly  materials.' "  Marco  Polo 
was,  however,  credulous  over  much  in  all 
things,  for  he  held  that  the  Japanese  were 
true  cannibals :  "  Putting  their  prisoner 
to  death,  they  dress  and  eat  the  body  in 
a  convivial  manner,  asserting  that  human 
flesh  surpasses  any  other  in  the  excellence 
of  its  flavor."  In  1642  the  Portuguese 
formed  a  tie  with  the  land  which  the 
works  of  the  Venetian  voyager  had  set 
in  "  golden  lights,"  by  the  visit  of  Fer- 
nando PintQ  to  it.  Xavier  and  the 
Jesuits  were  next  attracted  to  Japan  as  a 
field  for  missionary  labor,  and  succeeded 
in  making  manv  converts  to  their  creed. 
The  firat  Englishman  whose  visit  is  on  re- 
cord, was  a  man  named  Adams,  who  had 
joined,  as  a  pilot,  the  Dutch  expedition 
which  left  Holland  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Adams  rose  to  high 
favor  among  the  people,  was  admitted  to 
the  court  at  Jeddo,  and,  by  his  influence, 
brought  about  a  treaty  of  commerce  be- 
tween "  The  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the 
Honorable  and  Worshipful  Adventurers 
to  the  East-Indies."  The  East-India  mer- 
chants never  made  much  of  this  treaty. 
Circumstances  arose  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  hold  their  ground,  and 
the  matter  fell  into  abeyance  for  a  long 
period.  Again,  however,  the  nations  of 
the  west  have  looked  towards  the  land 
described  in  such  glowing  colors  by  Marco 
Polo,  and  we  have  Russia,  Holland,  France, 
America,  and  England,  all  bidding  for  a 
high  place  in  Japanese  favor,  and  seeking 
to  outstrip  each  other  in  securing  com- 
mercial advantages.  Not  the  least  benefit 
which  has  already  occurred,  is  the  publi- 
cation of  works  on  Japan  by  accomplished 
.members  of  the  different  expeditions. 
Mr.  Tronson's  volume,  as  we  have  already 
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fihown,  is  second  in  interest  to  none  of 
them. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1854,  Admiral 
Stirling's  squadron  got  under  weigh,  and 
returned  to  Hong-Kong.  As  our  business 
here  is  with  Japan,  we  shall  do  no  more 
than  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Tronson's 
descriptions  of  China  and  the  Chinese,  of 
the  shores  of  Tartary  and  the  Amoor,  and 
of  the  voyage  from  Yang-tse-Kiang  to 
Petropolovoski ;  and  can  promise  them 
much  pleasure  and  varied  information 
from  Mr,  Tronson's  pages. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1854,  11,  M. 
ship  Barracouta  again  entered  the  port 
of  Nagasaki. 

"  The  treaty  was  still  a  dead  letter.  We  had 
no  pcrmissioQ  to  trade,  or  even  land,  unless  on 
the  small  island  of  Nazumasima,  bo  that  wo  were 
again  deban'ed  from  gaining  any  information 
about  the  country  or  its  resources.  Our  curios- 
ity was  daily  excited  by  observing  articles  of 
skillful  manufacture  in  the  possession  of  the 
officials  who  visited  us;  delicate  workings  in 
gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  bronze  ornaments  in 
their  swords ;  highly-finished  copper  inkstands ; 
paper  of  curious  texture  made  from  some  tree, 
and  which  is  used  for  pocket-handkerchiefs  as 
well  as  for  writing  upon ;  dresses  of  a  beautiful 
gauzc4ike  texture,  resembling  a  mixture  of  silk 
and  alpaca ;  and  candles  made  from  the  berries 
of  the  tallow  plant" 

During  their  absence,  *^Idttle  Britain  " 
had  improved  under  the  kind  and  skillful 
hands  of  the  Japanese,  who  had  built,  in 
anticipation  of  the  return  of  the  strangers, 
two  pretty  pleasure-houses  for  them.  A 
glimpse  at  these  houses  may  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  expertness  and  skill  of  the 
people  in  house  architecture : 

"They  were  oonstracted  of  wood,  above  a 
lodge  of  granite,  two  feet  above  the  sor&ce,  and 
externally  &ced  on  three  sides  with  the  bark  of 
pine,  neatly  bound  in  horizontal  lines  with  split 
bamboo.  A  platform  projected  about  three  feet 
from  the  front  of  each  house,  forming  a  small 
balcony ;  some  wooden  pillars  supported  a  broad 
eave,  formed  of  neat  tiles,  wnich  gradually 
sloped  from  the  roof;  the  Latter  was  thatched 
with  straw,  mixed  with  young  fir-branches. 
The  balcony  was  closed  in  front  with  a  series  of 
doors,  which  slide  at  pleasore  into  a  small  shed 
formed  to  receive  them.  It  was  separated  from 
the  inner  apartments  by  partitions,  the  lower 
parts  of  fine-grained  pine,  the  upper  atticed  and 
papered  with  fine  thin  paper,  which  answers  in- 
stead of  glass,  and  is  commonly  used  in  this 
country;  two  apartments,  separated  by  folding- 
doors,  were  unfurnished,  save  bv  mattings,  four 
inches  thick,  which  covered  the  floors.  The 
cetiings  were  of  fine  fragrant  cedar ;  and  the. 
sideB  of  the  rooms  plastered,  whitened  with 


chinam^  (lime  made  from  shdls,)  and  pdialied  aa 
smooth  as  marble;  wooden  pillars,  projecting  a 
little  distance  from  the  wall,  supported  Uie  ceil- 
ing; they  were  stained  black,  and  contrast 
agreeably  with  the  white  snrfiice." 

Almost  every  sentence  in  the  above  de- 
scription exites  our  wonder  and  curiosity. 
Whence  the  blocks  of  granite,  if  this 
island  is  the  result  of  simple  volcanic  ac- 
tion still  at  work  in  the  neighborhood  ? 
Of  what  material  were  the  roof-tiles  made, 
and  bow?  By  what  process  are  shells 
formed  into  chinam^  which  admits  of  a 
polish  like  marble  ?  We  suppose  there  is 
no  answer  to  these  questions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  hoped,  that  in  some  future  ex- 
pedition to  Japan,  we  may  get  an  answer 
to  all  these  queries,  and  to  thousands 
more,  which  the  suggestive  pages  of  Mr, 
Tronson  here  lead  us  again  and  again  to 
put,  as  we  perused  them. 

After  another  cruise  in  Chinese  waters, 
and  a  visit  to  Shanghai  and  Hong-Kong, 
the  Barracouta  agam  returned  to  Japan. 
In  this  instance  they  made  for  Hakodadi, 
in  the  island  Yeso.  "The  town  runs 
parallel  to  Jlie  beach.  It  consists  of  rows 
of  broad  streets,  rising  one  above  the 
other  in  parallel  lines ;  these  communicate 
with  one  another  by  side  -  streets ;  the 
main  street  is  three  miles  long,  taking  the 
course  of  the  harbor,  and  tending  towards 
the  isthmus." 

"With  an  agreeable  companion  from  the 
Pique,"  says  our  author,  "  I  landed  at  the  Cus- 
tom-House,  a  neat  little  structure,  where  we  were 
receiyed  by  a  number  of  officers,  who  were  ob- 
trusively civil ;  one  half  of  their  politeness  would 
have  satisfied  us,  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  restrict 
the  liberty  of  our  movements.  We  first  directed 
our  steps  towards  the  Bath  House,  having  heard 
much  of  this  strange  establishment  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  narrow  street,  running  fitim  Uie  main 
street,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  a  short  distance 
from  the  Custom-House.  We  entered  a  low 
porch,  first  putting  aside  a  hanging  screening  of 
matting,  and  passed  into  a  spacious  room  divid- 
ed into  three  compartments.  On  the  right  was 
a  dark  division,  with  benches  around  ibr  resting 
or  smoking  upon.  A  youth  sat  upon  a  table 
with  a  cash-box  before  him  for  the  receipt  of 
bath-money ;  the  price  for  eadi  batii  being  five 
copper  cash.  On  the  left  the  apartment  retired 
far  back,  the  floor  gradually  indimng  down- 
wards for  about  six  feet,  and  again  ascending 
towards  a  screen,  behind  which  somo  good  peo* 
pie  were  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  warm  bath. 
A  channel  passes  through  the  room  to  carry  off 
the  water.  Near  the  screened  apartment,  bat 
exposed  to  public  view,  was  a  browl  and  shallow 
bath  of  cold  water  in  the  angle  of  the  double  ia* 
dined  floor.    Here  men,  women,  and  cldldien 


squatted  down,  on  issuing  fiom  the  hot  bath, 
and  splashed  the  cold  water  over  their  bodies ; 
they  use  it  unsparingly.  They  were  perfectly 
naked,  and  appeared  ruddy  and  refreshed.  No- 
thing abashed  by  the  presenoe  of  strangers,  the 
work  is  carried  on  vigorously ;  and  the  exhibi- 
tion is  not  looked  upon  by  the  Japanese  as  being 
at  all  indelicate ;  it  may  be  from  an  Adam-and- 
Ere-like  simplicity  on  their  part" — P.  266. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  place  of  recreation 
for  the  good  folks  of  Hakodadi,  and  of  a 
Japanese  tea-party.  We  give  them  to- 
frether,  though  related  in  connection  with 
different  visits : 
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'Entering  through  a  cypress  grove,  the  gar- 
den expand  into  a  spacious  pleasure-ground, 
surrounded  by  trees.  Here  are  grottoes,  ser- 
pentine walks,  and  an  artificial  lake,  covered 
with  the  floating  water-lily,  now  in  bloom; 
handsome  tea-houses  were  placed  at  intervals  in 
spots  shaded  by  the  willow  and  sycamore ;  and 
on  the  left  side  of  the  garden,  the  cooking-house 
and  principal  tea-house  was  situated.  Here  I 
cntensd,  and  with  the  usual  polite  salutation  of 
*0'hi-o'  was  invited  by  the  mistress  of  the 
house  to  be  seated,  and  take  tea.  I  made  my- 
self quite  at  home,  and  exercised  my  small  stock 
of  Japanese  words,  which  became  rapidly  in- 
crease under  the  tuition  of  a  fair  instructress, 
who,  sitting  beside  me,  took  care  that  I  pro- 
nounced each  word.  I,  in  my  turn,  taught  her 
some  English,  which  she  pronounced  correctly, 
and  with  emphasis.  I  could  not  persuade  my 
friends  to  accept  of  any  present ;  they  were  too 
much  afraid  of  the  government  spies :  one  of  the 
women  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  leading  me  to 
a  window,  showed  me  two  individuals  who  had 
followed  my  footsteps,  and  were  now  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  garden.  The  cooks  were  busily 
employed  preparing  dinner  for  some  expected 
ctistomers.  The  same  cleanliness  which  cha- 
racieruses  all  their  operations  might  be  observed 
in  the  process  of  cooking ;  a  stream  of  water 
pass^  through  a  large  trough  in  the  kitchen, 
and  in  this  fish  and  vegetables  were  carefully 
washed ;  whilst,  on  a  white  deal-table,  sweet- 
meats, of  many  descriptions,  were  being  pre- 
pared. I  remained  here  for  an  hour,  by  which 
time  the  visitors  were  growing  rather  numerous ; 
and,  though  polite,  were  rather  curious  in  ex- 
amining every  portion  of  my  uniform.  I  re- 
turned to  the  town  by  another  route,  and  met 
wiiii  some  messmates,  who  were  just  going  on 
board."     .     .     . 

^^  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  jolly  hostess  and  the 
fair  dtimes  of  the  inn— one  of  whom,  by  the  by, 
said  she  had  looked  for  my  return,  and  had 
reared  a  kitten  for  me ;  for  which  I  thanked  the 
fiur  creature,  telling  her  I  should  take  another 
opportunity  for  calling  for  her  present  We 
pursued  our  peregrinations  through  the  garden, 
and  suddenly  came  upon  a  social  party  of  Ja- 
panese k(Ues  and  gentlemen  at  tea  in  a  pretty 
summer-house.  We  bowed  to  them  on  passing, 
and  as  we  did  not  wish  to  intrude  upon  their 


privacy,  were  about  to  withdraw,  when  a  young 
gentleman  arose,  came  towards  us,  and  begged 
us  to  enter  and  partake  of  some  tea.    We  gladly 
acceded  to  his  request,  and  were  soon  at  ease 
with  our  new  acquaintances.      Small  square 
tables  of  lacquered  ware,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  hight  and  six  inches  square,  wera  placed  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Japanese ;  these  supported 
cups  of  tea,  sweetmeats,  cakes,  and  small  lac- 
quered bowls  of  rice  and  fruit     Four  married 
ladies  sat  together  on  one  side,  and  near  them 
an  old  gentleman;  opposite  sat  a  young  Ja- 
panese officer  and  two  young  ladies,  one  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  the  ouier  about  twenty ; 
the  latter  were  very  pretty.     We  little  dreamed 
of  seeing  such  beauties  in  this  retired  spot ;  their 
skins  clear  and  white  as  that  of  a  Circassian, 
with  a  healthy  blush  on  their  checks,  which  re- 
quired not  the  assistance  of  the  rouge-box; 
finely  arched  brows,  over  bright  black  eyes, 
which  grew  brighter  when  the  owners  became 
animated,  and  were  shadowed  by  long  curling 
eyelashes;  noses  small  but  straight,  one  bor- 
dering on  aquiline;    small  well-cut  lips,  sur- 
rounded by  even  rows  of  teeth  of  pearly  lustre. 
Their  jet  black  hair  was  brushed  from  the  sides 
and  back  of  the  head,  and  fastened  in  a  knot  on 
the  top  of  the  head  by  a  fillet  of  pale  pink  silk. 
The  elder  was  the  handsomer  of  the  two,  and 
the  chief  object  of  attraction  to  the  young  offi- 
cer, as  he  frequently  gave  us  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  by  placing  an  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  looking  lovingly  into  her  eyes.     There  was 
gracefulness  in  all  her  attitudes,  especially  when 
she  took  up  a  guitar,  at  the  request  of  her  lover, 
and  played  a  few  airs  for  us ;  but  the  music  was 
rather  monotonous,  and  wittiout  harmony ;  at 
least  our  dull  ears  could  not  detect  any.    She 
accompanied  herself  in  a  song,  in  a  falsetto  tone : 
a  species  of  whine,  not  altogether  so  discordant 
as  that  of  the  Chinese,  yet  merely  bearable  from 
its  strangeness.     The  sister  now  joined  in  a 
duet,   one  endeavoring  to  outshriek  the  other. 
Our  elder  hosts  were  m  raptures  with  the  per- 
formance, and  they  wondered  at  our  stolidity ; 
but  our  ears  had  been  accustomed  to  the  music 
of  Grisi  and  Mario,  and  could  not  endure  even 
the  finest  of  Japanese  singers.    Finding  the 
ladies  so  obliging,  we  prevailed  upon  one  to 
play  while  the  other  danced.     The  performance 
was  peculiar ;  she  went  round  the  apartment,  as 
in  a  slow  waltz,  making  graceful  passes  with 
her  hands,  and  humming  an  air  to  herself,  smil- 
ing most  agreeably,  and  bowing  towards  us  as 
she  went  round.    They  were  attired  in  richly 
embroidered   silk:   a  loose   tunic,   with  wide 
sleeves,  was  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  broad 
sash  of  pale  pink ;  a  fan  was  passed  through 
this,  and,  supporting  the  back  of  each  lady,  was 
a  tri-comercJi  flat  board,  covered  with  parti- 
colored silk.     The  married  ladies  were  attired 
in  robes  of  a  fabric  resembling  cashmere,  and 
of  a  somber  lavender  color.     After  tea  they  in- 
troduced pipes  and  some  light  wine.    The  Ja* 
panese  tobacco  is  very  mild,  and  without  flavor ; 
so  we  requested  that  they  would  permit  us  to 
light  cheroots  instead,  according  to  our  owtt 
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custom.  They  examined  our  uniform  minntely. 
asking  the  English  name  of  each  part  of  it,  and 
pronouncing  each  word  separately  after  us.'* — 
P.  342. 

Mr.  Tronson  and  his  fnends  paid  a  visit 
to  the  bazaar  of  Hakodadi,  which  is  opened 
each  morning  by  a  band  of  government 
officials,  in  a  way  which  shows  that  rou- 
tine, which  the  late  Professor  E.  Forbes 
used  to  call  the  "  red  tapeworm,*'  is  as 
well  represented  in  Japan  as  in  the  old 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  list  of  articles 
exposed  to  the  eyes  of  buyers  is  tempting 
enough : 

**  Amongst  them  were  lacquered  cups,  blue, 
black,  and  green,  with  raised  figures  gilded  on 
the  outside,  internally  red,  and  provided  with 
covers  of  the  same  shape,  but  larger  than  the 
bowls ;  and  large  bowls  of  the  same  material, 
but  of  inferior  workmanship,  with  figures  of 
birds  or  of  tortoises  most  exquisitely  raised ;  the 
prices,  of  course,  proportionably  dear.  Mats  or 
trays  of  cedar,  b^utifully  lacquered,  of  yarious 
patterns ;  some  of  them  representing  raised  and 
gilded  storks  stealing  from  a  marsh  to  pounce 
on  an  unfortunate  fish,  or  a  tortoise  wending 
his  weaty  way  over  a  hillock,  whilst  the  moon 
peeps  through  a  gilded  cloud :  some  of  the  trays 
margined  by  wreaths  of  bamboo,  or  the  Pyrus^ 
or  Camellia  Japonica,  Fine  egg-shell  china- 
ware,  very  thin  and  very  expensive;  thicker 
porcelain  vases,  ink-slabs,  Japan  ink,  and  pen- 
cils. Mariners'  compasses  of  many  sizes,  with 
sun-dials:  the  workmanship  of  these  articles 
might  vie  with  the  best  produced  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  Birmingham :  the  needle  on  a  pivot 
pointed  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  which 
were  carved  on  a  circle  of  polished  white  metal, 
the  space  in  which  it  revolved  being  glazed ;  it 
was  inclosed  in  a  small  copper  box,  with  hinge 
and  catch,  the  upper  lid  of  which,  when  thrown 
back,  displayed  a  circular  cavity  with  a  central 
pivot,  surrounded  by  a  rim  similar  to  that 
around  the  needle.  Wben  closed,  it  could  be 
suspended  by  a  copper  loop  from  any  part  of 
the  dress.  One  purchased  by  me,  when  com- 
pared with  the  standard  compass  of  the  Barra- 
couta,  was  perfectly  correct  Small  tinseled 
household  josses,  large  trays,  tobaccoo-pipeS  and 
pouches,  picture-books,  dolls,  and  Japanese 
sandals,  were  in  abundance.  The  most  singular 
articles  were  oiled  paper-coats,  made  from  the 
bark  of  a  species  of  mulberry.  Sheets  of  this 
paper  are  cut  by  a  pattern  to  the  shape  of  a  coat 
or  cloak,  stitched  or  gummed  together,  oiled  and 
painted — that  is,  the  outer  layer,  for  it  is  double 
— black  or  green ;  the  inner  layer  or  lining  is 
merely  oiled  These  coats  are  very  durable  so 
long  as  they  are  preserved  from  nails,  sharp 
stones,  or  branches  of  trees,  which  rip  them  up 
as  so  much  ti5;sue-papor.  In  a  retired  and  dis- 
tant part  of  the  apartment,  the  sale  of  fish  and 
vegetables  was  carried  on  with  much  spirit  and 
vigor  on  the  part  of  the  purchasers,  while  in  the 


upper  department,  dollars  quickly  changed 
owners ;  each  of  us  thinking  of  friends  at  Lome, 
invested  dolUrs  as  if  the  purse  of  Fortunatus 
was  at  hand :  every  thing  was  sold  at  a  high 
rate."— P.  868. 

We  have  restricted  ourselves  to  such 
portions  of  Mr.  Tronson's  able  work  as 
bear  upon  Japan,  in  the  glance  we  have 
now  taken  of  it.  These,  however,  do  not 
occupy  a  third  of  the  volume  devoted  to 
the  voyage  of  the  Barracouta.  We  trust 
this  notice  will  lead  our  readera  to  the 
work  itself,  which  we  again  very  heartily 
commend.  It  is  now  time  to  look  at  the 
other  work  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

Captain  Osbom's  Cruise  in  Japanese 
Waters  was  originally  published  in  Black- 
wood. The  lively  sketches  met  with  much 
favor,  and  they  are  now  reprinted,  in  the 
belief,  we  suppose,  that  they  deserve  more 
attention  than  could  be  expected  for  them 
in  the  pages  of  a  magazine.  The  proofi 
which  the  author  had  already  given,  espe- 
cially in  Quedahj  of  the  rare  capacity  of 
describing,  in  a  lively  and  graphic  way, 
the  men  and  things  which,  in  seldom-visit- 
ed countries,  came  under  his  observing 
eye,  led  us  willingly  to  The  Cruise^  with 
the  hope  of  finding  much  to  interest  us. 
Nor  have  we  been  disappointed.  Captain 
Osbom's  volume  bears  very  favorable  tes- 
timony to  the  author's  gifts.  A  quick 
eye,  lively  stvle,  and  generous  sympathies, 
have  ample  justice  done  to  them  by  being 
set  alongside  of  the  fruits  of  a  well-in- 
formed mind.  Occasionally  there  is  an 
appearance  of  having  "  read  up,"  in  order 
to  produce  the  monthly  chapter ;  but  the 
Captain  is  so  ready  to  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  Koempfer  and  Siebold,  that 
the  information  is  readily  accepted  as  pro- 
per to  the  circumstances.  In  this  he  is 
every  inch  a  sailor  just  as  he  is  every  inch 
2k  British  sailor,  when  be  says :  "  The]H)n- 
d«rous  volumes  of  the  American  expedi- 
tion to  Japan  had  little  new  in  them  be- 
yond information  about  Yedo  Gulph." 
Or,  again :  "  An  eminent  American,  who 

foes  oflT  occasionally  on  the  wings  of  that 
readful  eagle,  with  its  claws  armed  with 
the  lightning,  seems  to  insist  that  it  is  the 
high  mission  of  the  United  States  to  do 
chaperon  to  Japan,  and  to  introduce  her 
to  the  ken  of  the  western  world,  all  be- 
cause Christopher  Columbus  —  who,  we 
maintain,  was  not  the  fij-st  Americnn  dti 
zen,  and  cared  no  more  for  the  Dcclara. 
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tion  of  Independence  than  he  did  for 
General  Washington  —  discovered  the 
American  continent  in  endeavoring  to 
reach  that  Cathay  and  Zipaneu,  of  which 
Marco  Polo  had  written."  if  our  Ameri- 
can friends  have  any  such  intentions,  it  is 
quite  clear  thev  will  not  he  left  to  take 
the  lead  in  maKing  a  lion  of  ^'  the  country 
of  the  two  emperors  "  so  long  as  we  have 
8uch  embassies  as  that  with  which  Captain 
Osbom  crnised  in  Japanese  waters. 

After  the  Earl  of  Elgin  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  recent  treaty  of  peace 
with  China,  and  the  opening  of  the  '^  Cen- 
tral Flowery  Land"  to  British  enterprise ; 
and  while  he  wailed  for  officers  from  the 
Court  of  Pekin  to  settle  matters  of  import- 
ance in  connection  with  the  tariff  of  taxes 
on  foreign  imports,  etc.,  he  resolved  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  coast  of  Japan.  ^^  The 
squadron  of  his  Excellency  consisted  of 
the  steam -frigate  Retribution,  twenty- 
eight  guns,  Captain  C.  Barker';  the  steam- 
frigate  Furious,  sixteen  guns.  Captain 
Sherard  Osborn,  C.B.,  on  board  of  which 
ship  his  Excellency  and  suite  were  em- 
barked; the  gun-boat  Lee,  Lieutenant 
Graham;  and  the  yacht  Emperor,  Lieu- 
tenant Ward."  The  cruise  or  this  squad- 
ron in  Japanese  waters  finds  its  accom- 
plished historian  in  the  Captain  of  the  Fu- 
rioas.  We  have  already  characterized 
this  volume  as  able  and  interesting,  and 
we  may  now  illustrate  our  renmrk  by  a 
few  extracts.  Here  is  a  good  example  of 
the  author^s  descriptive  power : 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  August,  1858, 
we  reftched  a  group  of  rocky  but  picturesque 
islets,  the  outports  m  the  direction  of  the  Ja- 
panese Empire.  Miaco-Sima,  or  the  "Asses' 
Ekk,^  so  named  because  their  peaks  run  up  in 
a  manner  not  unlike  the  ears  of  that  animal 
Their  coasts  are  bold  and  craggy,  washed  by 
the  rollers  of  a  wild  though  narrow  sea,  whose 
spray  has  left  a  mark  far  up  the  polished  wave- 
worn  sides;  yet  there  were  green  grass  and 
stout  pine  tree  immediately  above  the  wash  of 
the  sea,  and  vegetation  made  a  bold  fight  to 
reach  the  summit  of  the  craggy  peaks.  .  .  . 
For  a  while  heavy  mists  swept  over  land  and 
sea,  and  we  could  only  see  a  mile  or  so  ahead. 
It  was  very  tantalizing.  Those  who  had  not 
witnessed  day  dawn  would  not  have  believed 
we  had  seen  Japan,  and  growled  out  complaints 
of  the  nuisance,  to  use  a  seaman^s  phrase,  in  '  be* 
ing  jammed  in  a  fog  off  our  port  The  consol- 
ation was,  that  possibly  the  sun  would  master 
the  fog;  and  presently  there  was  a  play  of 
light  along  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  the  hulls  of 
our  vessels  came  out  sharp  and  clear.  Then 
Japanese  junks  were  seen;  presently  their  sails 
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and  masts  showed — the  fog  was  lifting,  break- 
ing, and  dispersing.  Down  the  mountains  of 
Kin-Sin  rolled  masses  of  cloud ;  out  of  every 
vale  and  valley  came  dense  mists  sweeping 
down,  wrathful  at  the  enemy  that  was  expelling 
them.  Poor  cloudland  fought  at  a  disadvantage 
with  the  lusty  youth  of  a  morning  sun ;  his 
fierce  glance  pierced  her  densest  array,  and  in 
sullen  showers  and  flying  squalls  of  wmd,  night 
and  darkness  passed  away,  whilst  day,  bright 
and  beaming,  burst  hirly  upon  us  with  a  shout 
of  welcomeu  It  was  a  glorious  sight — mountain 
and  plain,  valley  and  islet,  clothml  with  vegeta- 
tion, or  waving  with  trees,  and  studded  with 
villages — blue  sea  for  a  foreground,  crisped  with 
the  breeze,  and  calm  spots  with  sandy  bays,  in 
amongst  islands,  dotted  with  fishing-boats  and 
native  junks.  We  must  not  attempt  it,  for  pen 
nor  pencil  could  never  reproduce  such  a  pic- 
ture.'  .  .  .  And  again:  *'Past  these  im- 
pedimenta, and  avoiding  some  sunken  rocks 
which  lie  in  the  channel,  the  ship  apppeared  to 
be  running  up  agairist  the  shores  of  Kin-Sin, 
which  rose  boldly  ahead  until  they  terminated 
in  the  now  cloud-capped  peaks  of  Hi-Kosan  and 
Tarutagama.  Was  it  that  the  Furious  was 
tuned  of  buffeting  the  wide  sea,  and  had  deter- 
mined, like  the  Bounty  of  Otaheitan  fame,  to 
Slaoe  herself  in  one  of  the  lovely  nooks  ahead  ? 
fo :  the  channel  will  show  out  presently ;  the 
bo&utiful  but  sadly  notorious  island  of  Takaboko 
bars  the  view  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner  har- 
bor. Lovely  yet  wicked  Takaboko  —  better 
known  as  the  Papenberg—how  calm  and  smil- 
ing it  looked  down  upon  our  wooden  home  as 
we  swept  past,  almost  touching  it  I  It  is  so 
peaceful  so  full  of  repose — ^we  all  throb  amid 
noLse^  routine,  and  formality!  There,  in  that 
pretty  nook,  we  should,  we  felt,  assuredly  find 
resti  that  peace  which  all  men  care  for,  but  so 
seldom  find!  *A  battery  in  amongst  those 
trees,  sir,*  said  the  sfaarill  voice  of  the  signal  mid- 
shipman, *and  four  brass  guns  in  it.'  Brass 
guns  and  batteries  in  such  an  Eden !  what  bar- 
barism !  We  bought  with  a  sigh  of  an  equally 
barbarous  act  perpetrated  by  those  gallant 
Frenchmen,  who  haid  planted  Yauban  batteries 
among  the  bread-fruit  and  palm-tpees  of  sweet 
Otaheite— the  only  spot  that  excelled  the  scene 
of  beauty  which  no#  surrounded  us."— Pp.  16. 
17,  21. 

The  first  day  in  Nagasaki  passed  pleas- 
antly away.  The  place  and  the  people,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  have  very  much 
about  them  to  interest  Europeans.  The 
houses,  made  chiefly  of  wood,  are  con- 
structed with  considerable  taste,  and  al- 
ways with  an  eye  to  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort. And  as  for  the  people.  Captain 
Osborn  could  say,  what  no  stranger  visit- 
ing Britain  could  be  able  to  aflirm,  that 
^'  every  man,  woman,  and  child  looked 
happy  and  contented."  The  only  excep- 
tions seemed  to  be  the  scribes,  who  sit  at 
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the  gates  of  the  city  to  keep  notes  of 
every  thing  that  enters,  animate  or  inani- 
mate. Every  one  else  greeted  the  strang- 
ers with  pleasure  and  took  much  delight 
in  their  presence.  The  Captain  thus  de- 
scribes tne  appearance  of  the  different 
classes  that  met  his  eye : 

"  The  laboring  portion  of  the  male  population 
decidedly  took  little  anxious  care  for  their  rai- 
ment— a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  a  yard  long  and 
six  inches  wide,  constituting  their  genenl  at- 
tire; and  many  of  the  childjren  might  have  just 
escaped  from  Eden,  so  innocent  were  they  of 
clothing.  .  .  The  grown-up  women  were  mod- 
estly attired  in  dark-colored  garments,  their 
beautiful  hair  neatly  dressed,  and,  but  that  their 
nails  were  dyed,  there  was  a  general  appearance 
of  beauty  about  them,  combined  with  much 
grace  in  the  figures  of  the  young  ones.  The 
Japanese  officiids  and  gentry  were  very  well 
dressed,  and  in  their  attire  displayed  considera- 
ble dandyism,  according  to  their  own  fashion. 
But  in  their  dress,  as  well  as  in  their  houses,  in 
Japan,  we  noticed  the  prevalence  of  somber 
colors,  and  the  absence  of  that  regular  coloring 
and  tinsel-work  so  common  in  China.  Here 
the  out-door  dress  of  the  ladies,  and  that  of  the 
poor  girls  at  the  tea-gardens,  and  the  wives  of 
the  tradespeople,  was  quite  in  color,  however 
fine  the  texture  might  be;  and  amongst  the 
official  dresses  of  the  officers,  black,  dark  blue, 
and  black  and  white  patterns,  were  the  most 
general."— P.  40. 

Bat  our  author  has  more  to  tell  us 
about  the  fair  Japanese  than  the  douce- 
ness  of  their  dress : 

'*  Woman,'*  he  says,  "  holds  in  Japan  a  high 
social  position.  She  is  not  cooped  up  in  a  pesti- 
ferous apartment,  to  delight  some  fiittened-up 
Chinese  mandarin,  or  greasy  brahmin,  but  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  3xe  charms  of  man's  life : 
she  has  succeeded  in  asserting  her  right  to  be 
treated  like  a  rational  being,  quite  as  well  able  to 
take  care  of  herself  as  the  sterner  sex.  Their 
freedom  is  granted,  it  is  true.  The  fair  damsels 
— ^nay,  even  the  matrons — ^have,  in  some  re- 
spects, *  jumped  over  the  traces.*  Then,  with  a 
highly  commendable  liking  to  scrupulous  clean- 
liness, they  somewhat  depart  from  western  no- 
tions of  propriety  as  to  time  and  place  for  their 
ablutions."— P.  56. 

With  men  noted  for  their  intelligence, 
and  a  race  of  mothers  alive  to  their  own 
dignity  and  responsibility,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  Captain  Osborn  should  hope 
for  a  brilliant  fatore  for  Japan.  The  leaven 
of  western  thought  will  soon  spread  among 
the  new  generation,  and  if  Christian  truth 
go  hand  in  hand  with  this,  we  may  expect 
&r  more  from  the  Japanese   than   the 


stolid  but  cunning  and  carnal  Chinainan. 
"  Our  day's  observation  led  ns  to  a  con- 
olusion  which  eveiy  hour  in  Japan  con- 
firmed — ^that  the  people  inhabiting  it  are 
•a  very  remarkable  race,  and  destined,  by 
God's  help,  to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  future  history  of  this  remote  quarter 
of  the  globe.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
recognize,  in  their  color,  features,  dress, 
and  oastoms,  the  Semitic  stock  whence 
they  must  have  sprung ;  but  they  differed 
much,  physically  and  mentally,  from  that 
cold-blooded  race."  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Japanese  and  the  people  of 
China  is  in  nothing  better  marked  than  in 
the  attitude  they  assume  to  the  fraits  ct 
western  science  and  art.  "  Hab  got  aH 
the  same  that,  Pekin  side,"  is  the  self-coD- 
ceited  remark  of  the  stolid  Chinaman; 
but  the  Japanese  hasten  to  acknowledge 
their  ignorance  when  any  thing  with 
which  thej  are  unacqu^nted  is  brou^i 
under  their  notice,  and  set  about  trying 
to  understand  its  construction,  which  they 
very  quickly  master  and  imitate.  The 
telescope,  the  microscope,  Colt's  rcTolv- 
ers,  and  Shai*pe'8  rifles,  shells,  with  the 
latest  improvements  in  fuzes,  and  various 
kinds  of  complicated  machinery,  are  soon 
understood,  and  soon  produced,  at  a  price 
which  might  as  much  astonish  British  ma- 
kers as  it  would  gratify  British  purchasers. 
One  man,  who  had  taken  to  photography 
for  amusement,  had  somehow  learned  a 
report  of  one  of  its  most  interesting  appli- 
cations, and  he  made  an  overland  jonraey 
of  more  than  forty  days,  to  put  this  single 
question  to  a  Dutch  gentleman  :  "Explain 
the  means  by  which  the  hourly  variations 
of  the  barometer  may  be  registered  by 
means  of  a  photographic  apparatus?" 
The  inquisitive  artist  had  no  other  cud  in 
view  in  taking  such  a  long  journey,  and 
when  he  received  his  answer,  he  set  ont 
again  for  his  own  dwelling. 

We  must  pass  over  many  graphic 
sketches  of  men,  manners,  and  scenery. 
Lord  Elgin  had  resolved  to  proceed  di- 
rect to  the  capital  of  Japan,  He  was  the 
bearer  of  a  present  from  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  civil  Emperor  of  Japan,  a  prince, 
who  is  never  permitted  to  leave  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  palace ;  yet  to  him  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  was  sent  to  present  a 
yacht  I 

"We  were  Airly  entering  the  limitB  of  tlie 
Tedo  Gulf,  and  the  freshening  gale  reodend 
our  speed  little  short  of  ten  miles  an  hour.    It 
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was  a  glorious  panorama  past  which  we  wore 
rapidly  sailing,  and  the  exhilarating  effect  of  its 
influence  upon  us  all,  combined  witn  a  delicious 
climate  and  invigorating  breeze,  was  visible  in 
the  glistening  eyes  and  cheerful  looks  of  the 
officers  and  men,  who  crowded  to  gaze  upon 
the  picture  that  unrolled  itself  before  us.  The 
scenery  was  neither  Indian  nor  Chinese,  and 
presented  more  of  the  features  of  a  land  within 
a  temperate  than  of  one  touching  the  torrid 
zone.  The  lower  and  nearer  portions  of  the 
shores  of  the  gulf  resembled  strongly  some  of 
the  most  picturesque  spots  in  our  own  dear 
island ;  yet  we  have  no  gulf  in  Britain  upon 
such  a  scale  as  that  of  Yedo.  Take  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  Devonshire  coast,  and  all  the 
shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wight — form,  with  their 
combined  beauty,  a  gulf  forty  miles  long,  and 
varying  in  width  from  ten  to  thirty.  In  every 
nook  and  valley,  as  well  as  along  every  sandy 
bay,  place  pretty  towns  and  villages— cut  out  all 
brick-and-plaster  villas  with  Corinthian  porti- 
coes, and  introduce  the  neatest  ckalSts  Switzer- 
land ever  produced — ^strew  the  bright  sea  with 
quaint  vessels  and  picturesque  boats,  and  you 
will  have  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  For 
background,  scatter  to  the  eastward  the  finest 
scenery  our  Highlands  of  Scotland  can  afford — 
leave  uie  blue  and  purple  tints  untouched,  as 
well  as  the  pine-tree  and  mountain-ash.  Far 
back,  fifty  miles  of^  on  the  western  side  of  the 
gul^  amidst  masses  of  snowy  clouds  and  streams 
of  golden  mists,  let  a  lofty  mountain  range  be 
seen,  and  at  its  center  rear  a  magnificent  cone, 
the  beautiful  Fusi-hama,  the  "  Matchless  Moun- 
tain '*  of  Japan ;  and  then  perhaps  the  reader 
can  in  some  way  picture  to  his  mind^s  eye  the 
beauties  of  the  Gulf  of  Yedo,  in  the  loveliness 
of  that  bright  day  when  it  first  gladdened  our 
sight"— P.  124. 

The  city,  from  which  the  gulf  takes  its 
name,  presents  to  the  traveler  much  that 
13  novel  and  interesting.  Mr.  Laurence 
Oliphant,  who  accompanied  Lord  Elgin 
in  his  visit,  has  given  us  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  interior  of  Yedo.  In  a  paper  of 
^cat  ability,  and  full  of  varied  informa- 
tion, read  in  Section  E  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  he 
thus  desciibed  Yedo : 

*' Situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  or  rather 
gulf,  so  extensive  that  the  opposite  shores  are 
not  visible,  to  each  other,  Yedo  spreads  itself  on 
a  continuous  line  of  houses  along  its  partially 
undulating,  partially  level  margin,  for  a  distance 
of  about  ten  miles.  Including  suburbs,  at  its 
greatest  width,  it  is  probably  about  seven  miles, 
acrass,  but  for  a  portion  of  the  distance,  it  nar- 
n)ws  to  a  mere  strip  of  houses.  Any  rough 
calculation  of  the  population  of  so  vast  a  city 
must  necessarily  be  very  vague  and  uncertain  ; 
but  after  some  experience  of  Chinese  cities,  two 
millions  does  not  seem  too  high  an  estimate  at 
which  to  place  Yed<^ 


"  In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of  the 
area  occupied  by  the  residences  of  the  Princes, 
there  are  quarters  of  the  town  in  which  the  in- 
habitants are  very  sparse.  The  citadel,  or  resi- 
dence of  the  temporal  £mperor,  can  not  be  less 
than  five  or  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  yet 
it  only  contains  about  forty  thousand  souls. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  parts  of  the  city 
in  which  the  inhabitants  seem  almost  as  closely 
packed  as  they  are  in  Chinese  towns. 

"  The  streets  are  broad  and  admirably  drain- 
ed ;  some  of  them  are  lined  with  peach  and  plum- 
trees,  and  when  these  are  in  blossom,  must 
present  a  gay  and  lively  appearance.  Those 
which  traverse  the  Prince's  quarter  are  for  the 
most  part  as  quiet  and  deserted  as  aristocratic 
thoroughfares  generally  are.  Those  which  pass 
through  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
quarters  are  densely  crowded  with  passenger^ 
on  foot,  in  chairs,  and  on  horseback,  while 
occasionally,  but  not  often,  an  ox-wagon  rum- 
bles and  creaks  along.  The  houses  are  only  of 
two  stories,  sometimes  built  of  freestone,  some- 
times sunburnt  brick,  and  sometimes  of  wood ; 
the  roofs  are  either  tiles  or  shingles.  The  shops 
are  completely  open  to  the  street;  some  of 
these  are  very  extensive,  the  show-rooms  for 
the  more  expensive  fabrics  being  up-stairs,  as 
with  us.  The  eastern  part  of  the  city  is  built 
upon  a  level  plain,  watered  by  the  Toda  Gawa, 
which  fiows  through  this  section  of  the  town, 
and  supplies  with  water  the  large  moats  which 
surround  the  citadel.  It  is  spanned  by  the 
Nipon;  has  a  wooden  bridge  of  enormous 
length,  celebrated  as  the  Hyde  Park  Comer  of 
Japan,  as  from  it  all  distances  throughout  the 
empire  are  measured.  Towards  the  western 
quarter  of  the  city  the  country  becomes  more 
broken,  swelling  hills  rise  above  the  house-tops, 
richly  clothed  with  foliage,  ftx>m  out  the  waving 
masses  of  which  appear  the  upturned  gables 
of  a  temple,  or  the  many  roofii  of  a  pagoda.'' 

Many  of  the  customs  which  strike  the 
eye  of  a  stranger  are  capable  of  an  easy 
explanation.  Here,  however,  is  one, 
touching  the  care  taken  of  Japanese 
noses,  for  which  Captain  Osbom  is  anx- 
ious to  get  an  explanation  : 

'*  Why  do  the  Japanese  tie  up  their  noses  f 
We  have  often  asked,  for  one  can  not  but  believe 
that  there  is  some  good  reason  why  a  naked 
man  should  voluntarily  lash  up  his  nose.  Can 
a  Japanese  nose  be  a  fractious  feature  f  or  is  it 
that  noses  require  to  be  much  taken  care  of  in 
Japan  ?  or  may  it  not  be  that  there  is  some  se-  • 
curity  in  this  precaution  against  inhaling  mala- 
ria ?  We  leave  the  question  to  be  decided  by 
future  visitors,  and  content  onrs^ves  with  the 
entry  in  our  Journal :  Mem.  In  Yedo  it  is  the 
custom  afloat  to  tie  up  the  nose  and  wear  but 
few  garments." — ^P.  14T. 

Take,  as  another  sample  of  the  lively 
sketches  which  abound   in  this  volume, 
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trusted  Btrikingly  hj  the  eide  of  the  colos* 
Bal-framed  Rover.  He  was  taller  than 
Vonved,  but  was  spare  and  wiry,  although 
oapable  of  great  muscular  exertion.  His 
complexion  was  very  dark,  his  features 
were  somewhat  irregular,  and  strongly 
marked,  albeit  on  the  whole  rather  hand- 
some and  prepossessing,  and  his  eyes  were 
dark  and  keen.  The  general  expression 
of  his  countenance,  when  in  a  state  of 
repose,  was  dreamy  and  melancholy,  as 
though  his  thoughts  were  habitually  more 
of  the  inexorable  past  than  of  the  present, 
or  the  unknown  future.  His  a^e  was 
somewhat  less  than  thirty,  but  ne  ap- 
peared ten  years  older.  By  birth  he  was 
an  Englishman,  and  the  few  facts  of  his 
early  history  known  to  the  Rover's  crew 
—  who,  it  may  hero  be  mentioned,  were 
all  natives  of  Scandinavia,  three  fourths  of 
them  being  Danes  —  were,  that  he  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  English  navy,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant^  but  for 
some  act  of  insubordination  was  tried  by 
a  court-martial  and  dismissed  the  service. 
This  happened  on  the  Pacific  station,  and 
Dunraven  was  then  only  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  Shortly  afterwards  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Lars  Vonved,  at 
Valparaiso,  and  the  warm  friendship  which 
commenced  between  them,  resulted  in 
Dunraven  linking  his  future  fortunes  to  the 
desperate  service  of  the  man  who  subse- 
quently became  so  renowned  as  the  Baltic 
Kover  —  whether  properly  or  justly  so 
designated,  future  chapters  of  this  naiTa- 
tive  will  furnish  materials  for  judging. 

In  a  few  energetic  sentences  Vonved 
related  to  Dunraven  all  that  had  occurred 
to  him  —  his  betrayal  and  his  marvelous 
escape.  He  then  gave  several  precise 
orders,  and  Danraven  quitted  the  cabin 
to  execute  them,  Vonved  himself  remain- 
ing below. 

On  emerging  on  deck,  Dunraven  first 
hailed  the  little  joegt,  and  in  obedience  to 
his  command,  the  skipper  ran  her  close 
alongside  the  Skildpadde,  and  secured  her 
to  the  mizzen-chains  to  leeward,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  vessels  gently  drifted 
in  company  without  chafing  each  other. 
Then  Herr  Lundt  and  the  four  men  com- 
posing the  crew  of  the  Little  Amalia,  were 
summoned  on  board  the  larger  vessel. 
Some  minor  orders  beine  issued  and 
promptly  executed,  all  hands  were  called. 
This  was  done  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
From  a  light  iron  frame  over  the  fore- 
hatchway  feading  to  the  quarters  of  tiie 


crew,  a  large  Chinese  gong  was  perma- 
nently, suspended.  One  stroke  en  this 
gong  indicated  the  ordinary  change  of  a 
watch ;  two  strokes  summoned  one  half 
of  the  watch  below,  on  any  emergency ; 
and  three  strokes  peremptorily  called  all 
hands.  "Bells"  were  not  struck  on 
board  at  anv  time.  The  boatswain  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hatchway,  and  taking  an 
instrument  resembling  a  drumstick,  (ex- 
cept that  its  bulb  was  a  flat  oval  shape, 
instead  of  being  round,)  which  always 
hung  by  a  loop  from  the  frame  ready  for 
use,  he  strucK  with  it  three  measured 
blows.  The  deep  thundering  boom  of  the 
gong  reverberated  to  the  farthest  cranny 
of  the  vessel,  but  the  last  lingering  vibra- 
tion had  almost  died  away  ere  one  man, 
and  one  only,  answered  the  call,  by  emerg- 
ing slowly  and  reluctantly  from  the  hatch- 
way. All  his  shipmates  were  already 
above  deck. 

Lieutenant  Dunraven  now  ordered  all 
hands  aft  to  the  quarter-deck,  across  which 
he  drew  them  up  in  a  double  line,  the 
officers  standing  apart  close  to  the  binna- 
cle. He  then  touched  his  cap  to  the  little 
group  of  officers,  and  again  descended  to 
the  cabin,  having  exchanged,  in  passing,  a 
significant  look  with  Herr  Lundt,  for  Von- 
ved had  told  him  that  he  had  confided  to 
that  young  officer  the  story  of  his  be- 
trayal. 

With  the  exception  of  Dunraven  and 
Lundt,  the  crew  had  not  yet  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  had  occurred,  and  the  men 
exchanged  looks  of  curiosity  and  wonder 
concerning  the  reason  of  the  general  sum- 
mons aft,  and  to  what  it  would  tend,  for 
they  all  had  an  impression  that  something 
extraordinary  was  about  to  ensue.  But 
so  perfectly  were  they  disciplined,  that 
the  crew  of  a  man-of-war,  at  quarters, 
never  stood  with  greater  gravity,  nor 
in  an  attitude  expressive  of  more  respect- 
iul  obedience,  than  did  these  three-score 
outlawed  seamen  who  served  under  the 
flag  of  Lars  Vonved.  All  were  attired  in 
a  species  of  uniform,  consisting  of  dark 
loose  trowsere  of  thick  homespun  woolen 
doth,  from  the  cottage-looms  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden ;  a  blue  Jersey  shirt,  also  of 
warm  woolen  texture,  reaching  up  to  the 
throat,  and  tastefully  ornamented  with 
g^*een  braid  on  the  breast ;  and  a  full 
skirted  blue  jacket.  They  also  wore  uni- 
form felt  hats  —  low-crowned  and  wide- 
brimmed  —  and  a  broad  belt  of  black 
leather  round  the  waist,  secured  in  front 
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with  a  bright  steel  buckle.  At  the  back 
of  each  man's  belt  was  attached  a  leathern 
sheath,  contdning  a  sharp  broad-bladed 
knife  set  in  a  strong  oval  hilt  of  wood. 
The  collars  of  their  blae*checked  cotton 
shirts  were  turned  down  over  the  neck- 
rolls  of  their  jackets,  man-of-war  &shion. 
Altogether,  they  were  a  strikingly  fine 
crew  of  picked  veteran  seamen,  and  there 
was  nothing  whatever  in  their  dress  or 
bearing  to  mdicate  that  they  were  men 
who  lived  in  perpetual  risk  of  being  cap- 
tured and  put  to  death  for  violating  the 
laws  of  their  country.  Many  of  them  had 
wives  and  families  —  all  of  them  had  rela- 
tives and  friends.  What  strange  fascina- 
tion, or  fanaticism,  or  utter  recklessness, 
induced  them  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  a  Rover  ?  Were  they  indeed 
pirates?  The  world's  rumor  denounced 
them  as  such ;  but  nunor  oft  hath  a  lying 
tongue. 

Besides  Lieutenant  Dunraven  and  Herr 
Lundt,  there  were  two  other  officers,  re- 
spectively ranking  as  second  and  third 
mates  of  the  Skildpadde.  Both  were 
middle-aged  men,  and  of  tolerable  educa- 
tion, although  not  precisely  of  the  class 
denominated  gentlemen.  The  name  of 
the  second  mate  was  Martimas  Mellem,  a 
native  of  Carlscrona  in  Sweden.  He  was 
a  large  powerfully-built  man,  with  a  stem 
and  rather  forbidding  countenance,  but  he 
was  much  esteemed  by  Lars  Vonved  for 
his  skill  and  well-tried  fidelity.  The  third 
mate  was  Evert  Loresletten,  a  jolly  per- 
sonage, with  a  round,  blooming,  smiling 
countenance,  and  an  air  of  consummate 
bonhommie.  He  seemed  a  man  on  per- 
petual good  terms  with  himself  and  every 
Dody  else.  The  uniform  of  these  four 
officers  was  simple  and  not  devoid  of 
good  taste.  They  wore  wide  trowsers  of 
fine  dark  blue  cloth,  with  a  narrow  red 
seam,  and  a  long,  single-breasted  surtout 
of  the  same  material,  closely  buttoned  up 
to  the  chin,  and  braided  at  the  cuffs  and 
skirts.  A  black  varnished  belt  supported 
a  short  sword  resembling  a  couteau-de- 
chasse,  which  they  wore  rather  as  a  mark 
of  their  rank  than  as  a  weapon  either  of 
offense  or  defense.  Their  caps  were  of 
blue  cloth  similar  to  those  worn  by  naval 
officers,  and  were  ornamented  with  two 
very  narrow  gold  bands,  or  rather  gold 
cords,  and  a  little  silk  rosette  of  red,  Wue, 
and  white,  affixed  to  the  front. 

The  petty  officers  were  the  boatswain, 
the  carpenter,  and  the  gunner.     Their 


dress  was  precisely  similar  to  the  men's, 
but  distinguished  by  the  figure  of  a  tor- 
toise, (in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  ves- 
sel,) skillfully  worked  in  braid  on  the 
breast  of  the  Jersey  over-shirt,  and  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  right  sleeve  of  the 
jacket. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  first  officer  reap- 
peared on  the  quarter-deck,  preceding 
Lars  Vonved.  Every  officer  and  man 
lifted  his  cap  in  salute,  which  Vonved 
acknowledged  gracefully  yet  gravely. 
The  Rover  himself  now  wore  his  usual 
dress  when  on  board.  It  consisted  of 
trowsei*s  similar  to  those  of  his  officers, 
but  instead  of  a  surtout,  he  wore  a  plain 
black  velvet  vest,  fitting  perfectly  to  his 
body,  and  closed  up  to  the  throat  with  a 
row  of  small  round  buttons  of  solid  gold  ; 
and  a  very  ample  blue  jacket  of  fine  cloth, 
with  side-pockets,  sailor-fiishion.  His  hat 
somewhat  resembled  those  worn  by  his 
crew,  but  its  material  was  rich  purple 
velvet,  trimmed  with  a  rare  and  very 
costly  fur,  and  one  side  was  looped  up 
with  a  gold  band,  secured  by  a  glittering 
precious  stone.  A  simple  broad  black 
ribbon  loosely  encircled  the  neck  of  his 
shirt,  the  smsJl  snow-white  collar  of  which 
contrasted  well  with  the  black  vest  over 
which  it  was  turned.  On  the  whole,  his 
singular  attire,  although  in  some  respects 
not  exactly  seaman-like,  was  picturesque 
and  attractive,  and  it  harmonized  well 
with  his  imposing  figure.  He  bore  no 
weapon  of  any  sort. 

"  Lieutenant  Dunraven,"  said  Vonved, 
"  are  all  hands  present  ?" 

"  I  believe  so,  Captain  Vonved." 

"  Call  over  the  roll,  sir." 

The  lieutenant,  who  spoke  excellent 
Danish,  bowed,  and  immediately  did  as 
ordered,  reading  from  a  muster-paper  he 
held  in  his  hand. 

Every  man  answered  to  his  name. 

"  All  present,  Captain  Vonved." 

"It  is  well,"  responded  the  Rover, 
making  a  step  forward,  whilst  his  keen 
eye  glanced  from  face  to  face  of  the  as- 
sembled crew  as  though  he  sought  to 
scan  their  several  expressions  and  pene- 
trate their  thoughts.  The  hardy  seamen 
stood  motionless,  and  gazed  at  him  with 
eager  yet  deferential  attention  and  strong* 
ly  aroused  interest. 

"  Officers  and  crew !"  exclaimed  Von- 
ved, assuming  an  attitude  of  simple  digni- 
ty, and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  calm  deci- 
sion, each  word  falling  slowly,  clearly,  and 
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emphatically  from  his  lips :  '^  I  am  thank- 
ful to  stand  once  more  in  your  midst.  I 
know  how  faithful  to  me,  and  how  devot- 
ed to  my  hazardous  fortunes  you  have 
ever  approved  yourselves ;  and  many  of 
you  would,  I  feel  assured,  risk  life  at  any 
moment  to  serve,  or  to  aid,  or  to  save 
me." 

"All,  Captain  Vonved I  we  will  all  do 
that,"  exclaimed  several  voices. 

"  No,  my  friends,"  said  Vonved,  with  a 
sad  smile,  "  not  all.  There  are  sixty-two 
of  ye  now  listening  to  my  voice,  and  of 
that  number  I  hope,  yea,  I  verily  believe, 
that  sixty-one  are  men  in  whose  hands  I 
may  trust  my  life  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  —  men  whose  hearts 
never  entertained  one  disloyal  or  traitor- 
ous thought  towards  me  or  any  of  our 
company.  Such  are  the  sixty-one,  but 
the  sixty-second  man  is  a  Judas." 

The  last  brief  sentence,  which  was 
spoken  with  terrible  emphasis,  albeit  in  a 
subdued  and  almost  mournful  tone,  elec- 
trified the  crew.  They  drew  in  their 
breaths,  and  for  a  few  seconds  sazed  at 
Vonved  as  though  doubtful  whether  they 
had  heard  aright,  and  as  though  they 
sought  confirmation  of  his  fearful  words 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
Then  a  deepening  murmur  arose,  and 
each  man  gazed  excitedly  and  sternly  at 
his  fellows. 

"  It  is  too  true,"  resumed  Vonved,  and 
he  now  spake  with  a  degree  of  plaintive 
energy  as  well  as  impressiveness ;  "  and 
it  is  to  denounce  that  perjured  traitor 
that  I  have  called  you  together,  for  we 
are  now  standing  in  solemn  council  to 
judge  one  of  our  own  number  by  the 
league  and  law  which  we  have  all  sworn 
to  obey,  to  uphold,  and  to  fulfill." 

He  then,  in  a  few  vivid  sentences,  re- 
lated to  them  his  betrayal  at  Ronne,  the 
explosion  of  the  Falk,  and  his  own  solita- 
ry escape.  He  explained  how  he  had 
learnt  from  the  ofiicer  in  command  of  the 
troops  which  seized  him  the  manner  of 
his  betrayal. 

Loud  cries  of  indignation,  amazement, 
and  generous  rage,  then  burst  from  the 
crew,  and  with  one  voice  they  demanded 
the  name  of  the  traitor. 

"Who  is  he?  Tell  us,  and  we  will 
rend  him  limb  from  limb !" 

"Nay,  my  men,  not  so."  responded 
Vonved  with  a  gesture  of  authority,  and 
a  look  which  warned  and  reminded  all 
that  he  was  one  who  would  instantly  en- 


force it  if  needful.  "Ye  foi^et  that  we 
are  met  to  try  ere  we  judge.  Forbid  it 
that  ye  should  condemn  a  man  on  my  un- 
supported testimony,  and  without  fair 
trial.  Who  is  he?  He  is  one  whom  I 
believed  fiiithful ;  he  is  blood-brother  to 
one  whom  I  know  to  be  devoted  to  my 
person.  Who  is  he  ?  Sixty  one  of  ye 
look  me  boldly  in  the  &ce,  all  aflush  with 
honest  anger,  but  the  sixty-second  dare 
not  uplift  his  eyes.  Who  is  he  ?  Where 
is  he  ?     There  I   men,  behold  the  Judas." 

As  he  spake  the  last  ominous  words, 
Vonved,  with  outstretched  arm,  pointed 
to  a  man  who  had  slunk  back  in  the  rear 
of  his  shipmates,  and  who  was  dodging 
behind  a  gigantic  Norwegian  in  a  shrink- 
ing attitude,  with  drooping  head,  as 
though  mortally  anxious  to  elude  observ- 
ation. This  was  the  solitary  man  who 
had  so  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons, 
of  all  hands. 

"  What !  Jdrgen  Neilsen  I  J&rgen 
Neilsen,  ait  thou  the  Judas?"  roared 
they. 

"By  Balder's  keel!  little  need  to 
question  him,"  muttered  old  Carl  Bred- 
vig  the  boatswain.  "  Only  look  at  him, 
messmates  and  shipmates  all.  Look,  and 
ye  will  judge." 

J5rgen  Neilsen  was  instantly  grasped 
by  a  dozen  merciless  hands,  and  many 
stalwart  arms  were  raised  to  smite  him. 

"  Hold,  men !"  thundered  Vonved. 
"Ye  forget  yourselves.  Bring  Jdrgen 
Neilsen  m." 

The  unhappy  man  was  whirled  to  the 
space  between  the  group  of  officers  and 
the  crew. 

"Two  of  ye  hold  him  securely;  the 
rest  stand  back  as  they  were." 

The  order  was  obeyed ;  yet  threats  and 
execrations  mingled  loudly. 

"  Silence,  men  1" 

Some  excited  murmurs  still  prevailed. 

"  Silence,  all !"  sternly  reiterated  Von- 
ved, and  profound  silence  ensued. 

"  That  man,"  continued  he,  pointing  to 
Neilsen,  "  is  the  traitor — ^him  I  denounce, 
and  him  only.    Boatswain  I" 

"  Here,  Captain  Vonved  I"  respectfully 
answered  the  sturdy  weather-beaten  old 
seaman,  whose  grizzled  beard  and  fur* 
rowed  cheeks  bore  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  three-score  years  he  had  battled  with 
life's  stormy  ocean. 

"  Take  four  men,  and  go  below  for  the 
chest  of  J5rgen  Neilsen.  Bring  it  here 
immediately." 
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The  old  boatswain  touched  his  hat,  and 
with  foar  hands  whom  he  selected,  hanied 
on  his  mission.  During  their  very  brief 
absence  not  a  word  was  spoken  on  the 

Jnarter  -  deck.  The  wretched  prisoner, 
drgen  Neilsen,  was  personally  a  fine  sea- 
man-like fellow,  tall  and  well-proportioned, 
and  possessing  a  singularly  handsome  and 
prepossessing  countenance.  At  least,  such 
was  his  ordinary  appearance ;  but  now  his 
manly  figure  shrunk,  as  it  were,  and  con- 
ti'acted  m  every  limb,  his  head  drooped 
on  his  breast,  his  knees  bent,  his  long 
flaxen  hair  fell  in  lank  disheveled  masses 
and  partially  hid  his  pallid  face;  bat 
enough  was  visible  to  show  that  it  was 
convulsed  with  agony  and  mortal  dread. 
His  shipmates  scowled  savagely  at  him, 
and  deadly  carses  were  inwardly  invoked 
on  his  head.  He  would  have  sank  to  the 
deck  had  he  not  been  upheld. 

Speedily  did  the  boatswain  and  his  as- 
sistants reilppear  with  the  chest,  which 
they  deposited  at  the  feet  of  Yonved ; 
and  the  crew,  urged  by  an  irresistible  im-, 
pulse,  pressed  aft,  and  grouped  around  in 
a  close  circle,  in  the  center  of  which  stood 
Vonved  and  his  officers,  the  prisoner  and 
his  chest. 

**  Open  it,"  said  Vonved,  "  and  search 
for  the  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  he  re- 
ceived at  Ronne,  as  the  first  installment 
of  his  reward  for  my  betrayal.  They 
were  given  him  in  a  seal-skin  bag,  the 
string  of  which  was  a  sinew  of  the  leg  of 
a  reindeer." 

A  cry  arose  for  the  key,  but  the  grim 
old  boatswain,  with  a  single  vigorous  kick 
of  his  ponderous  foot,  encased  in  a  huge 
sea-boot,  burst  up  the  lid. 

The  contents  of  the  chest,  principally 
consisting  of  clothing  and  the  usual  mis- 
cellaneous articles  of  a  seaman's  outfit, 
were  tossed  out,  and  from  among  them 
fell  a  letter.  The  further  examination  of 
the  chest  was  postponed  until  Dunraven 
had  read  this  letter  aloud.  It  was  from 
the  commander  of  the  troops  at  Ronne, 
in  answer  to  some  previous  communica^ 
tion  of  Neilsen,  and  it  mentioned  the  re- 
ward whicK  would  be  paid  him  for  his 
contemplated  treacherjr,  and  promised 
him  a  personal  pardon  m  case  he  and  the 
crew  of  the  Skildpadde  were  captured. 
Expressions  in  the  letter  clearly  intimated 
that  Neilsen  had  been  some  time  in  nego- 
tiation to  betray  not  only  Vonved,  but  all 
the  crew.  The  traitor  must  have  been 
infatuated  to  keep  this  damning  proof  of 
bis  treachery  in  bis  chest. 


A  hurricane  of  denunciations  and  curses 
burst  forth  when  the  readin^if  of  the  &tal 
epistle  woa  concluded ;  but  Vonved  calm- 
ly interposed,  and  ordered  the  examina- 
tion of  the  chest  to  be  proceeded  with. 

At  the  very  bottom,  m  one  comer,  and 
hidden  by  a  piece  of  canvas  stamped  down, 
a  ba^,  precisely  like  the  one  Vonved  had 
described,  was  discovered. 

Without  speaking,  old  Carl  Bredvig 
tendered  the  bag  to  Vonved. 

The  Rover  balanced  it  a  moment  in  his 
hand,  half-audibly  muttering :  "  And  this 
was  to  be  the  price  of  my  blood !"  Then 
handing  it  to  his  first  officer,  he  calmly 
said: 

^^  Lieutenant  Dunraven,  open  this  bag, 
and  count  the  contents." 

Amid  a  brooding  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  occasional  creaking  of  the  booms, 
and  the  flapping  of  the  brailed  spanker 
overhead,  the  lieutenant  untied  the  knots 
of  the  reindeer's  sinew  securing  the 
mouth  of  the  bag,  and  carefully  emptied 
its  contents  on  the  lid  of  the  chest.  A 
large  quantity  of  silver  specie-dalers  rolled 
out,  and  Dunraven  deliberately  counted 
them,  his  dark  eyes  fiercely  glistening  the 
while,  and  set  them  in  piles  of  tens. 
When  the  last  dollar  completed  the  fif- 
teenth pile,  the  suppressed  rage  of  the  in- 
censed crew,  who  already  were  to  a  man 
convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused, 
broke  forth  in  a  simultaneous  roar  of  exe- 
cration : 

"Overboard  with  himl  Smite  him  I 
Kill  him!  Limb  himl"  yelled  the  men 
who  had  long  eat  at  the  same  table  with 
him,  and  slept  by  his  side. 

Again  Vonved  rebuked  them,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  prisoner,  he  said,  with  un- 
affected solemnity,  and  a  touch  of  pitiful 
feeling : 

"Jorgen  Neilson,  what  have  you  to 
answer  to  the  charge  ?  Speak !  and  speak 
fearlessly,  if  you  have  aught  to  say  in 
your  defense." 

Instead  of  replying,  the  miserable  man 
uttered  a  heart-rending  groan,  and  con- 
vulsively shaking  off  the  relaxed  grasp  of 
the  two  men  who  guarded  him,  he  fell 
prone  at  the  feet  of  Vonved,  with  clasped 
hands,  and  screamed : 

"  O  Captain  Vonved  I  pardon !" 

"  Do  you  confess  that  you  betrayed  me 
— ^that  you  compassed  my  death  ?" 

"I  do !  The  foul  fiend  tempted  me ! 
Pardon,  Captain  Vonved,  pardon!"  and 
he  groveled  in  the  extremity  of  de- 
spair. 
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"  Rise !" 

Ncilsen  only  debased  himself  yet  lower 
at  the  feet  of  the  man  whose  cruel  death 
he  had  compassed  fruitlessly,  and  to  his 
own  destructioQ. 

"  Rise,  wretch  I"  reiterated  Vonved. 

"  O  Captain  Vonved  I  I  can  not  rise — 
I  dare  not  rise — ^I  will  not  rise  until  you 
pardon  me  1" 

"  Ay,"  sighed  Vonved,  in  an  accent  of 
gloomy  pity,  "  I  do  pardon^  you  from  my 
very  heart,  as  freely  and  as  fully  as  I  hope 
that  God  will  yet  pardon  me ;  but  the 
law  which  binds  us  all  together  must  be 
folfilled." 

As  he  spake,  Vonved  signed  to  the  men 
who  held  Neilsen,  and  they  forcibly  up- 
raised the  unnerved  suppliant. 

"  Officers  and  men !"  cried  Vonved,  "  it 
is  our  duty  to  proceed  in  this  case  as  our 
solemn  oaths  have  rigidly  prescribed. 
The  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  Jorgen  Neil- 
sen  is  overwhelming,  and  he  has  himself 
confessed  it.  I  forgive  him  from  my  soul, 
and  were  I  alone  jeopardized  by  such 
guilt  su  his,  I  swear  unto  you  that  I  would 
not  lift  a  finger  to  punish  him.  No ;  I 
would  leave  him  to  the  torment  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  remorse  alone  would 
be  a  greater  punishment  than  any  which 
we  can  inflict.  But  we  have  all  bound 
ourselves  bv  a  solemn  leas^ue  and  com- 
pact,  and  if  we  swerve  one  tittle  from 
what  it  prescribes,  we  are  false  unto  our- 
selves, false  to  each  other,  and  false  to  that 
covenant  so  fearfully  sealed.  Our  law 
must  be  satisfied.  I  urge  it  not  for  ven- 
geance— ^for  a  spark  of  vengeance  I  have 
not  in  my  breast.  It  is  for  the  security 
of  each  and  all  of  us  that  we  must  now 
make  a  signal  example.  It  was  expressly 
stipulated  in  the  bond,  to  which  we  have 
so  awfully  sworn,  that  if  any  man  or  offi- 
cer betrayed  or  endeavored  to  betray  his 
fellow,  he  should  surely  be  put  to  death, 
provided  that  two  thirds,  at  least,  of  the 
crew  voted  his  condemnation.    So  be  it" 

Ejacuktions  of  acquiescence  and  ap- 
proval were  uttered  on  all  sides. 

'*  Lieutenant  D  unraven,"  continued  Von- 
ved, speaking  huskily,  and  with  evident 
pain ;  ^^  you  will  now  call  on  each  man  of 
the  crew  to  vote  in  the  order  his  name 
stands  on  the  muster-roll,  and  when  he  de- 
livers his  verdict,  let  him  remember  it 
is  on  oath." 

Dunraven,  in  a  sonorous  voice,  com- 
menced with  the  first  name  on  the  roll, 
which  happened  to  be  that  of  Nils  Solvoi, 


the  gigantic  Norseman,  behind  whom  the 
wretched  conscience-stricken  traitor  had 
vainly  sought  to  elude  observation. 
"Nils  Solvoi!  do  you  pronounce  Jor- 

fen  Neilsen  guilty,  and  do  you  vote  that 
e  be  put  to  death,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  our  laws  and  ordinances  f " 

The  Norwegian  immediately  uplided 
his  ponderous  right  arm,  and  stretched 
conspicuously  forth  three  fingers  of  his 
brawny  brown  hand — that  bemg  a  Danish 
form  of  observance  when  a  man  delivers 
his  testimony  on  oath,  or  has  an  oath  ad- 
ministered to  him — the  three  fingers  being 
deemed  symbolical  of  the  three  Persons 
of  the  Trinity. 

"  He  is  guilty.  He  must  die.  Let  him 
walk  the  plank.     That  is  my  verdict." 

These  four  brief  yet  terrible  sentences 
were  uttered  by  Solvoi  in  a  harsh  deter- 
mined voice,  devoid  of  the  &intest  tone 
of  pity. 

The  same  question  was  deliberately  put 
to  each  man  of  the  crew,  in  succession, 
and  in  every  instance,  the  verdict  was 
precisely  to  the  same  effect. 

Not  a  word  of  comment  was  spoken  by 
any  individual  during  these  solemn  inter- 
i*ogations  and  answers ;  but  from  time  to 
time,  the  supremely  miserable  man,  whose 
doom  was  thus  pitilessly  pronounced, 
groaned  and  writhed,  and  when  he  heard 
the  names  of  those  who  had  been  mess- 
mates and  particular  friends  called  by  the 
lieutenant,  he  raised  his  head  and  glanced 
imploringly  at  them,  but,  in  every  in- 
stance, they  only  answered  his  piteons 
mute  appeal  by  looks  of  implacable  hatred 
and  detestation. 

The  question  was  next  put  to  the  petty 
officers,  and,  after  them,  the  superior  offi- 
cers, including  Lieutenant  Dunraven,  each 
formally  delivered  his  verdict.  Officers 
and  men  were  alike  imanimous.  Not  a 
dissentient  voice  was  heard — not  a  solita- 
ry plea  for  mercy  was  uttered.  Vonved 
himself  assented  to  and  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  his  followers. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  Jorgen  Noil- 
sen  when  Vonved's  lips  finally  sealed,  as 
it  were,  his  irrevocable  doom,  could  only 
be  conceived  from  his  physical  aspect. 
His  terror  increased  to  such  an  uncon- 
trollable degree  that  every  limb  visiblv 
shook  and  writhed ;  his  quivering  blood- 
less lips  receded  mechanically  and  ex- 
posed his  chattering  teeth ;  and  his  coim- 
tenance  was  frightful  to  look  upon,  so 
shockingly  did  it  express  the  unutterable 
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horror  with  which  he  anticipated  his  in- 
evitable, impending  execution.  He  en- 
deavored to  speak,  bat  only  some  inco- 
herent words  were  audible.  But  when 
he  heard  Vonved  give  certain  orders  to 
the  officers,  be  suddenly  started  into  vig- 
orous volition,  as  though  a  sword  had 
pierced  his  vitals,  and  again  convulsively 
extricating  himself  from  tbe  grasp  of  his 
guards,  he  flung  himself  on  the  deck,  and 
clasped  the  knees  of  Lieutenant  Dunra- 
ven,  ejaculating  in  a  piercing,  unnatural 
voice : 

"  O  Lieutenant  Dunraven, !  speak  a 
word  for  me  !  You  can  do  it — one  word 
— O  save  me !  save  me !" 

The  lieutenant,  with  a  look  of  unap- 
peasable indignation  and  disgust,  jerked 
nimself  from  the  nerveless  clasp  of  the 
suppliant,  and  flung  him  aside  as  though 
bis  very  touch  was  pollution,  but  deigned 
not  to  respond  by  a  single  word. 

Then  Jorgen  Neilsen  abjectly  supplica- 
ted Herr  Lundt,  the  youngest  man  on 
board,  and  one  whose  gentle  and  gener- 
ous nature  he  might  naturally  hope  to  ex- 
cite to  some  token  of  compassion. 

"  Herr  Lundt  I  for  the  love  of  heaven 
have  pity  on  me!  Say  one  word  for 
me  I  Dear  Herr  Lundt,  remember  we 
were  bom  in  the  same  town — ^I  have  car- 
ried you  a  hundred  times  in  my  arms 
when  you  were  a  little  child — ^I  climbed 
tbe  pinnacled  cliffs  of  Brettenvelsen  to 
get  for  you  the  young  eaglets — ^I  taught 
you  to  swim,  to  row,  and  to  sail — ^all  your 
ikmily  knew  me,  and  were  kind  unto  me. 
O  Herr  Lundt!  remember  this!  will 
you  not  say  one  word  to  save  me  ?'* 

Lundt  was  deeply  moved  by  this  pas- 
sionate and  really  touching  appeal.  He 
would  have  been,  indeed,  unieeling  had 
it  been  otherwise,  for  nothing  so  probes 
and  softens  the  heart  of  a  man  who  is  not 
absolutely  hardened  by  long  contact  with 
the  world  and  the  world's  hollow  wicked- 
ness and  soul-deadening  depravities,  as 
any  simple  memories  of  his  sinless  child- 
hood, and  happy  boyhood,  and  golden 
youthhood.  The  despairing  being  who 
appealed  unto  him  must  have  instinctively 
felt  this. 

Lundt  flushed  crimson  to  the  brow,  and 
then  his  rich  young  blood  receded  like  a 
tide ;  he  became  deathly  pale,  and  trem- 
bled with  emotion.  A  violent  struggle 
was  shaking  his  soul. 

Lars  Vonved  gazed  keenly  at  his  young 
friend,  evidently  sympathizing  with  him 
in  his  cruel  dilemma. 


The  agitation  in  ^Lundt's  breast  was 
extreme,  but  his  mind  was  quickly  de- 
cided. 

"Neilsen!  Jorgen  Neilsen !  what  foul 
fiend  tempted  thee  to  do — to  do  what 
thou  hast  done  ?" 

*'  O  Herr  Lundt !  dear  Herr  Lundt !" 
sobbed  the  doomed  traitor,  a  wild  flash 
of  baseless  hope  the  moment  flickering 
o'er  his  ghastly  features,  as  the  young 
officer  uttered  the  first  words  at  all  indi- 
cative of  pity  which  had  hitherto  been 
addressed  to  him ;  "  it  was — yes,  indeed 
it  was  the  foul  fiend  who  tempted  me !" 

"  Ay,  the  foul  fiend  oft  tempts  us  all," 
retorted  Lundt ;  "  but  we  do  not  yield  to 
him  as  thou  hast  done.  'TIS  true  all  that 
thou  hast  said,  Jorgen,  about  my  child- 
hood and  boyhood.  Oh !  I  would  have 
given  all  I  possess  in  this  world  to  have 
been  spared  seeing  thee  thus !  Thou  hast 
done  an  accursed  deed,  and  I  have  voted 
to  put  thee  to  the  death  thou  hast  merited, 
but  if — if  it  could  be — ^if  I  could  save  thee 
— no,  it  is  not  possible !  No,  thou  must 
die." 

"Die!"  shrieked  J6rgen.  "O  Herr 
Lundt!  by  the  memory  of- " 

"Say  no  more,  Jorgen,"  interrupted 
Lundt,  clenching  his  hands  together,  in 
bitter  tribulation  of  spirit ;  "  what  is  done 
is  done.  Were  we  even  what  we  are 
falsely  accused  of  being — a  crew  of  pirates 
— still  thou  wouldst  be  condemned  to  die 
bv  the  just  law  which  decrees  death  to 
him  who  betrays  his  outlawed  shipmate. 
But  though  outlaAvs,  we  are  not  pirates — 
though  rovers,  we  are  not  corsairs — ^yet 
thou  betrayed  thy  captain,  and  infamously 
plotted  to  sell  every  one  of  us — covenant- 
ed to  deliver  us  one  and  all  to  certain 
ignominious  death,  to  glut  thy  cursed 
greed  of  gold.  What !  dost  thou  think 
that  the  recollections  of  my  childhood 
will  stifle  in  my  breast  my  abhorrence  of 
thy  crime?  Dost  thou  imagine  that  I 
can  look  upon  thee  without  detestation 
after  what  thou  hast  done?  What  I  Jor- 
gen Neilsen!  shall  I  plead  for  thy  life 
after  thou  hast  traitorously  sold,  for  a 
handful  of  silver,  my  dear  and  honored 
friend  and  commander,  Lars  Vonved, 
Count  of  Elsinore  ?  O  Jorgen !  how 
couldst  thou  sell  his  blood  ?  Thou  well 
knowest  he  is  the  last  of  his  princely  line 
— in  his  veins  flows  the  hallowed  blood  of 
our  ancient  Danish  sovereigns  —  and  to 
him  and  to  all  of  us  thou  hadst  sworn  an 
awful  oath  of  fidelity.    No,  JOrgen  Neil- 
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sen,  I  can  not  save  thee,  even  if  I  would. 
Thou  must  die — and  may  heaven  have 
mercy  on  thee  I" 

Lundt  spake  vehemently,  and  as  he 
uttered  the  last  sentence,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  sobbed  aloud.  For  a  moment- 
he  stood  motionless,  his  heavy  tears  pat- 
tering on  the  deck  at  his  feet,  amidst  an 
unbroken  silence;  and  then,  with  a  low 
wailing  ejaculation,  he  turned  round,  and 
pressing  one  hand  hard  over  his  breast  to 
still  the  throbbing  of  his  generous  heart,  he 
strode  with  agitated  steps  to  the  tafTrail. 
Sympathizing  looks  and  whispers  from 
many  of  the  crew  and  officers  testified 
their  appreciation  of  his  feelings,  and  not 
one  was  there  who  did  not  reverence  the 
emotion  which  unmanned  the  brave  and 
loyal  mariner.  Lars  Vonved  himself, 
whose  eyes  had  filled  to  overflowing  dur- 
ing this  affecting  episode  of  the  tragedy, 
immediately  followed  him,  and  grasping 
the  trembling  hand  of  his  young  and  de- 
voted friend  and  follower  between  both 
his  own,  exclaimed : 

"  Dear  Lundt !  from  my  heart's  core  I 
feel  for  you.  Cruelly  have  you  been  tried 
and  tested — ^nobly  have  yon  performed 
your  duty.  What  is  to  be  done  must  be 
done,  but  you  need  not  witness  it.  Go 
below  till  all  is  over." 

"  If  you  will  pennit  me.  Captain  Von- 
ved, and  if  my  shipmates  will  not  deem 

me  womanish  for " 

"  No,"  empathically  interrupted  Von- 
ved, ^'  believe  me,  my  friend,  there  is  not 
a  man  who  will  not  respect,  admire,  and 
love  you  more  than  ever  for  your  conduct 
this  day.  Go  below,  I  entreat — nay  I 
command  you !" 

Without  another  word,  Lundt  gripped 
the  Rover's  hand  very  hard,  and  descend- 
ed by  the  companion-way  to  the  cabin. 

Vonved  slowly  walked  back  to  the 
clustering  group  he  had  quitted,  and 
with  his  usual  wondrous  self-command,  he 
instantly  assumed  an  air  of  stern  com- 
posure. 

When  Jorgen  Neilsen  saw  Lundt  go 
below,  and  Vonved  return,  the  last  spark 
of  hope  which  had  flickered  in  his  bosom 
seemed  to  die  away,  and  his  head  once 
more  drooped  inert  on  his  breast,  and  his 
arms  fell  nervelessly  by  his  side. 

"  Raise  him  to  his  feet,  and  let  him  not 
kneel  again !"  exclaimed  Vonved,  with  a 
gesture  of  command. 

He  was  immediately  obeyed. 

^  Bind  his  arms  securely  behind  him." 


This,  too,  was  done  with  the  qnick 
dexterity  of  seamen,  the  unhappy  man 
making  no  resistance,  and  passively  suffer- 
ing his  wrists  and  his  arms  above  the  el- 
bows to  be  firmly  pinioned  together. 

"  Lash  a  thirty-six  pound  ball  in  canvas, 
and  bring  it  here  with  a  few  fathoms  of 
half-inch,"  was  the  next  order. 

Neilsen  at  this  moment  raised  his  head, 
and  gasped  twice  or  thrice  ere  he  could 
fiiintly  cry : 

"  Water  I  for  the  love  of  God,  give  me 
water  I" 

Nils  Solvoi  brutally  mocked  the  implor- 
ing cry  of  the  broken-hearted  wretch,  by 
telling  him  that  he  would  soon  have  wa- 
ter enough ;  but  Vonved  sternly  rebuked 
the  unfeeling  Norwegian  for  his  cniel 
taunt,  and  ordered  him  instantly  to  bring 
a  can  of  water  from  the  scuttle-butt,  or 
large  cask,  kept  on  the  forecastle  for  the 
common  use  of  the  crew.  Solvdi  there- 
upon ran  forward,  and  brought  the  ordi- 
nary long  round  tin  can,  (having  cut  the 
lanyard  which  secured  it  to  the  cask,) 
filled  to  the  brim,  and  held  it  to  Neilsen's 
lips.  The  poor  creature,  whose  awful 
mental  agony  had  induced  thirst  to  such 
a  degree  that  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth,  eagerly  gulped  the  water  to 
the  last  drop,  and  then  Solvoi  hurled  the 
empty  can  far  into  the  sea,  swearing  that 
never  should  any  honest  seaman  acrain 
drink  from  a  vessel  polluted  by  touching 
the  lips  of  a  traitor. 

Vonved  now  issued  order  to  prepare 
the  fatal  plank,  and  whilst  that  was  beinjcj 
done,  he  directed  the  gunner  to  cast  off 
the  lashings  of  the  great  gun,  and  to  load 
it  for  a  blank  discharge.  This  gun  was  a 
magnificent  bronze  thirty-six-pounder,  of 
extraordinary  length.  Each  side  of  its 
breech  was  ornamented  with  exqui.sitc 
designs  in  bold  relief,  being  emblematic 
figures,  wreaths,  scrolls,  etc.,  and  the 
muzzle  was  elaborately  chased.  Orij^inal- 
ly  it  had  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
and  the  royal  arms  of  that  country  were 
conspicuously  displayed  above  each  trun- 
nion. Vonved  had  purchased  it  at  Mexi- 
co for  a  very  large  sum,  although  not 
more  than  the  gun — which  was  said  to  be 
much  more  than  a  century  old — wbh  in- 
trinsically worth,  for  it  was  not  only  in 
every  respect  as  efllcicnt  as  on  the  day 
when  its  artistic  decorations  received  the 
finishing  touch,  but  it  also  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  unrivaled  for  its  immense 
range,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  it 
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propelled  its  heavy  balls.  This  very  for- 
midable piece  was  mounted  on  a  travers- 
ing platform,  between  the  fore  and  main- 
masts, and  was  the  only  cannon  on  board. 
Vonved  had  whimsically  christened  it 
"  Sweetlips,"  and  that  name  was  inscribed 
in  golden  Gothic  letters  aroand  the  end 
of  the  muzzle.  The  cannon  was  not  disr 
charged  by  a  lock  in  the  usual  manner  of 
ship-guns,  but  by  a  match  like  land  artil- 
lery. 

There  was  something  very  terrible  in 
the  peculiar  alacrity  which  the  crew,  one 
and  all,  manifested  to  carry  out  the  dread 
preparations  for  the  execution  of  their 
doomed  shipmate.  Their  hearts  were 
steeled  against  him,  and  inaccessible  to 
any  emotion  or  impulse  of  pity  for  his 
fate,  and  they  actually  seemed  to  be- 
grudge him  his  fast  fleeting  minutes.  Su- 
peradded to  their  intense  hatred  of  his 
treachery,  was  their  disgust  at  the  ex- 
treme pusillanimity  he  now  exhibited. 
This  excited  a  spirit  of  savage  contempt, 
and  many  of  them  openly  expressed  it  in 
graphic  language.  Had  Neilsen  met  his 
inevitable  fate  with  hardihood,  or  at  least 
with  manly  resignation,  these  rugged  sons 
of  the  ocean  might  have  felt  a  touch  of 
pity  and  compassion,  and  certainly  they 
would  not  have  despised  as  well  as  hated 
him.  Of  all  things,  a  thorough-bred  sea- 
man abhors  a  recreant  spirit.  A  craven 
coward  he  values  less  than  a  dog. 

The  draught  of  water  revived  the  half- 
paralyzed  man,  and  an  incident  occurred 
almost  simultaneously,  which  roused  him 
yet  more  from  his  stupor  of  despair.  He 
had  a  little  Laland  dog  on  board,  of  a 
species  resembling  the  Scotch  terrier,  and 
this  animal  now  made  its  appearance,  and 
ran  to  its  pinioned  master,  and  rearing  on 
its  hind-feet,  rested  its  fore-paws  against 
his  knee,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  spark- 
ling eyes,  and  wagging  its  tail,  as  though 
expecting  the  customary  caress.  Neilsen 
looked  down  at  his  dog,  and  uttered  a 
heart-rending  groan.  The  little  creatnre 
at  once  ceased  its  motions,  turned  its 
head  from  side  to  side  with  a  frightened 
look,  and  then  cowered  at  his  feet,  whin- 
ing and  trembling,  evidently  conscious 
that  some  inexplicable  calamity  had  over- 
taken its  master. 

This  touching  little  episode  seemed  to 
afTect  several  o^  the  spectators  more  than 
any  of  Neilson's  appeals,  and  he  himself 
appeared  to  be  immediately  stimulated  by 
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it  to  make  one  final  effort  to  obtain  mer- 
cy. He  turned  to  Vonved,  and  whilst 
big  drops  of  perspiration  —  literally  the 
sweat  of  agony — ^broke  from  his  pallid 
brow,  and  the  rigid  muscles  of  his  &ce 
contracted  spasmodically,  he  once  more 
raised  his  piteous  cry  for  pardon. 

"Oh!  mercy,  Captain  Vonved  I  have 
mercy  on  me." 

"Mercy,"  retorted  the  Rover,  in  a 
measured  pitiless  tone ;  "  why  should 
mercy  be  shown  unto  thee  ?  Thou  didst 
perjure  thy  soul  to  betray  me,  and  delib- 
erately covenanted  to  betray  all  who  sail 
under  my  flag.  Not  a  pang  did  it  cost 
thee  to  deliver  me  up  to  the  dungeon,  the 
scaflbld,  the  wheel  I" 

"  Oh  1 1  did  a  monstrous  deed ;  but  have 
mercy  on  me,  Captain  Vonved — mercy 
for  the  sake  of  my  wife ;  my  young  and 
innocent  wife  and  child." 

"  Ha  I  thy  wife  and  child  ?"  hoarsely 
cried  Vonved.  "  I,  too,  have  a  wife  and 
a  child.  Didst  thou  think  of  them  when 
thou  receivedst  the  price  of  my  blood  ?" 

"  My  wife — ^my  poor  wife,"  moaned  the 
miserable  wretch,  "she  will  be  reduced 
to  beggary  if  my  life  is  taken." 

"  No,"  said  Vonved,  "  she  will  not,  for 
I  will  provide  for  her.  Yes,  I  swear  to 
do  that." 

"  My  brother,  Captain  Vonved ;  my 
brother  Mads.  Oh !  he  is  heart  and  soul 
devoted  unto  thee — for  his  sake  have 
mercy  on  me." 

"  Thy  brother !  Ay,  he  is  true  as  steel ; 
but  thou  shonldst  not  invoke  his  name. 
Thy  brother  Mads.  Ay,  did  he  stand 
here  he  would  drive  his  dagger  up  to  the 
hilt  through  thy  false  heart,  and  ring 
curses  in  thy  dying  ear." 

"  O  Captain  V  onved  I  will  nothing 
save  me  ?  Give  mo  life — ^life  ! — 'tis  all  T 
crave.  Only  let  me  live — life :  life  is  all  I 
crave." 

"  Jorgen  Neilsen,"  solemnly  answered 
Vonved,  "  art  thou,  indeed,  a  man  ?  The 
veriest  wretch  who  crawls  through  a  de- 
spised existence  would  scorn  to  debase 
himself  as  thou  art  doing.  Why  shouldst 
thou  cling  so  to  life  ?  Life !  Dost  thou 
imagine  that  existence  would  be  life  after 
what  thou  hast  done?  Burning  shame 
and  dishonor  is  indelibly  branded  on  i\\^ 
brow,  and  hadst  thou  the  spirit  of  a  sea- 
man, thou  wouldst  welcome  death  as  & 
kindly  refuge  from  the  insufferable  stings 
of  remorse." 
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"O  Captain  Vonvedl — must  I — ^0 
my  God ! — must  I,  indeed,  die — die  such 
a  death  ?" 

*'  Thou  must,  No  more,  Jorgen  5f  eil- 
sen — speak  no  more ;  for  as  surely  as  my 
soul  liveth  thou  shall  presently  die  the 
death  of  a  perjured  traitor." 

At  these  fearful  words,  the  last  faint 
glimmering  spark  of  hope  in  Neilsen's 
breast  was  extinguished  forever.  He 
now  yielded  to  the  utter  prostration  of 
supreme  despair,  and  never  audibly  spake 
another  word. 

The  appalling  preparations  meanwhile 
rapidly  drew  to  a  conclusion.  A  great 
plank  of  Norway  pine,  upwards  of  thirty 
feet  in  length,  and  about  twenty  inches 
wide,  by  four  inches  thick,  which  was  ly- 
ing in  the  hold  among  spare  spars  and 
stores,  was  got  out  and  passed  on  deck. 
It  was  immediately  balanced  over  the  lee 
bulwark  amidships,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  portion  inboard  just  sufficiently  ex- 
ceeded in  length  that  outboard,  so  that 
the  end  rested  on  deck.  The  gunner  and 
his  crew  trained  Sweetlips  so  as  to  point 
over  the  outer  extremity  of  the  plank, 
and  loaded  it  with  a  double  charge  of 
blank  cartridge.  The  thirty-six  pounder 
ball,  securely  done  up  in  a  piece  of  new 
canvas,  was  prepared  as  ordered. 

Lieutenant  Dunraven  now  officially  re- 
ported to  Vonved  that  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  execution  were  com- 
pleted. 

Jorgen  Neilsen  was  then  led,  or  rather 
suppoi*ted,  to  the  plank,  for  his  limbs 
seemed  impotent,  and  a  piece  of  half-inch 
rope  was  bound  round  his  ri^ht  leg  above 
the  ankle,  the  other  end  of  the  rope  being 
lashed  to  the  canvas  inclosing  the  ball. 
The  bight  of  the  rope,  as  seamen  call  it, 
or  that  portion  between  the  ends,  was 
four  fathoms  long,  so  that,  although  the 
ponderous  ball  was  linked  to  the  misera- 
ble being,  it  did  not  restrain  his  personal 
movement. 

All  hands  now  breathlessly  awaited  the 
con<«ummation  of  the  tragedy. 

Neilsen's  little  Laland  dog  had  closely 
followed  the  tottering  steps  of  its  doomed 
master,  and  when  he  was  led  to  the  foot 
of  the  plank,  and  the  rope  was  being  at- 
tached to  his  leg,  the  poor  thing  exhibi- 
ted symptoms  of  acute  distress,  by  rest- 
lessly fondling  against  his  feet,  and 
tremulously  moaning  and  whining  in  the 
most  mournful  and  moving  manner.  Ir- 
ritated by  its  piteous  cries,  Nils  Solvoi 


savagely  kicked  it  across  the  deck,  with 
a  loud  imprecation. 

This  act  did  not  pass  unpunished.  Lars 
Vonved,  who  had  already  been  exaspe- 
rated by  the  previous  callous  conduct  of 
Solvoi  towards  the  miserable  prisoner, 
was  now  roused  to  irrepressible  indigna- 
tion, and  with  a  swift  back-blow  of  his 
open  left  hand,  he  struck  the  Norseman' 
heavily  to  the  deck,  exclaiming : 

"  Shame,  fellow !  How  darest  thou  to 
treat  an  innocent  dumb  creature  with  das- 
tard cruelty?  What  I  brutally  kick  a 
poor  little  unoffending  dog  because  it 
shows  its  affection  for  its  master  in  his 
misery  ?  Beware,  Nils  Solvoi  I  Look  to 
thyself  Qian,  and  anger  me  not  again  this 
day.  Twice  hast  thou  provoked  me  to 
wrath  within  the  hour — ^beware  the  third 
time !" 

The  Rover's  colossal  figure  dilated  as 
he  uttered  this  merited  reproof  and  warn- 
ing in  a  tone  of  fiery  indignation,  and  he 
fiercely  bent  his  flashing  eyes  on  the  cul- 
prit, as  the  latter  staggered  to  his  feet 
and  wiped  away  the  blood  which  flowed 
profusely  from  the  side  of  his  head  and 
face.  A  blow  in  anger  from  even  the 
open  left  hand  of  Lars  Vonved  was  what 
few  men  living  would  wish  to  twice  expe- 
rience, and  Solvoi,  who  was  merely  a  big, 
unfeeling  fellow,  coarse  and  brutal  by  na- 
ture, yet  not  devoid  of  some  good  quali- 
ties, of  which  stubborn  fidelity  to  Vonved 
was  one,  dared  not  speak  a  word  in  reply, 
but  repeatedly  touched  his  hat  in  defer- 
ence to  the  commander,  who  had  taught 
his  crew  to  fear  as  well  as  to  love  him. 
The  man  was  completely  cowed,  and  man- 
ifested that  species  of  brute  submission 
to  a  power  both  physically  and  intellect- 
ally  superior  which  a  dog  invariably  ex- 
hibits when  severely  chastised  by  its  mas- 
ter for  a  fault  of  which  it  is  quite  con- 
scious. 

By  the  order  of  Vonved,  the  boatswain 
took  the  thirty-six  pound  ball  in  both 
hands,  and  stood  close  to  the  bulwark, 
ready  to  heave  it  overboard ;  and  the 
gunner  stood  bv  the  breach  of  the  great 
gun  and  blew  his  match.  Jorgen  Neilsen 
was  placed  on  the  plank,  and  a  seaman 
tightly  grasping  eadi  pinioned  arm,  he 
was  made  to  mechanically  walk  up  the  in- 
clined plane  until  he  reached  the  bulwark. 
Then  the  seamen  who  held  him,  each 
sprang  on  the  bulwark  itself,  and  by  main 
strength  of  arm  forced  the  poor,  half-un- 
conscious  wretch  to  move  forward  until 
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he  stood  on  the  plank  two  or  three  feet 
beyond  the  vessel's  side,  and  there  they 
kept  him  in  their  iron  grip,  awaiting  the 
final  signal. 

Within  the  last  half-honr  the  sky  had 
rapidly  overspread  with  dense  clonds,  and 
now,  from  heaven's  topmost  cope,  to  the 
honzon  all  around,  was  one  larid  dome 
which  thickened  and  darkened  nntil  it 
was  literally  black.  The  light  breeze  of 
westerly  wind  had  gradually  died  away 
nntil  the  huge  black  trysails  of  the  Skild- 
padde,  and  the  brailed-np  mainsail  of  the 
Little  Amalia  hung  perfectly  motionless ; 
but  the  monotonous  languid  swell  of  the 
sullen  Baltic  every  now  and  then  heaved 
the  hulls  of  the  two  vessels,  and  caused 
their  standing  rigging  to  snap  and  jerk, 
and  their  spars  to  creak  dismally.  This 
ominous  elemental  change  had  almost 
passed  unnoticed,  so  absorbed  were  all  on 
board  by  the  tragedy  in  progress ;  but  at 
the  instant  when  the  cnsis  bad  arrived, 
and  Lars  Vonved  uncovered  his  head,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  every  man  to  do 
the  same,  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning 
leapt  from  the  heart  of  the  brooding 
tempest,  illumining  the  vessels  and  the 
sea  on  which  they  floated,  and  a  tremen- 
dous peal  of  thunder  almost  simultane- 
ously burst  close  overhead,  and  caused 
every  plank  and  timber  to  vibrate  from 
the  deck  to  the  keel. 

That  frightful  flash  smote  the  boldest 
heart  with  temporary  terror — that  deaf 
ening  peal  of  heaven's  artillery  shook  the 
strongest  nerve.  Yet  he,  the  wondrous 
man  whose  followers  they  were,  whatever 
he  might  secretly  feel  in  his  inmost  soul, 
stood  perfectly  unmoved,  and  his  proud 
lip  curled,  and  his  eyes  flashed  brighter 
than  ever  as  he  calmly  uplifted  his  right 
arm,  and  then  paused  a  moment  before 
he  gave  the  dread  order  which  was  to 
launch  a  human  being  into  eternity. 

Ere  that  order  could  be  uttered,  a  se- 
cond time  did  the  lightning  flash  more  vi- 
vidly, and  the  thunder  rolled  more  heavily 
than  before.  The  scorching  lambent 
flame  uplit  every  face,  and  revealed  in 
jrhastly  relief  the  forms  of  the  startled 
crew. 

Whether  dazzled  by  the  electric  fluid, 
or  acting  on  some  mechanical  impulse, 
(for  reasoning  power  and  moral  will 
seemed  extinct,)  Jorgen  Neilsen  writhed 
partially  round,  and  turned  his  &ce  once 
more  and  for  the  last  time  towards  his 
pitiless  shipmates.    Not  one  who  beheld 


his  coontenance  would  ever  forget  it  to 
his  dying  hour.  It  was  so  frightfully  con- 
vulsed and  distorted  as  to  be  hardly  hu- 
man. The  creeping  lineaments  were 
thickly  bedewed  with  a  bloody  sweat; 
the  eyes  were  so  turned  in  their  sockets, 
that  little  of  the  pupils  was  visible, 
and  the  ri^id  lips,  previously  bitten 
through  and  through  in  agony,  were 
widely  parted,  drawn  upward  and  down- 
ward, and  covered  with  greenish  viscid 
froth. 

At  this  awful  juncture,  Vonved's  voice 
thrilled  every  heart,  as  he  exclaimed,  in 
astoundingly  deep  and  powerful  tones : 

^'  Boatswain,  stand  by  to  heave  I  Men 
forward  with  Neilsen." 

The  two  stalwart  seamen  who  gripped 
Neilsen's  arms  instantly  obeyed.  They 
thrust  him  up  the  plank  with  all  their 
might — ^he  staggered  nelplessly  forward — 
the  plank  overbalanced  and  tipped  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea — ^the  declension 
irresistibly  impelled  the  doomed  being  to 
the  extremity  of  the  plank,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Baltic  received  his  shudder- 
ing form.  At  that  same  moment  the  boat- 
swain heaved  overboard  the  cannon-ball, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  dragged 
to  the  bottom  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Jorgen  Neilsen.  The  fatal  plank,  by  its 
own  impetus,  plunged  overooard  after 
him,  and  rose  many  fathoms  distant. 

The  suppressed  excitement  of  the  crew 
was  vented  in  hoarse  murmurs,  smothered 
exclamations,  and  inarticulate  cries. 

"  Fire  I"  -shouted  Vonved,  and  the 
gunner  applied  his  slowing  match  to  the 
vent  of  the  great  old  Spanish  cannon.  A 
broad  sheet  of  red  flame  was  belched  from 
its  brazen  muzzle,  and  the  roar  of  its 
thunder  reverberated  over  the  inky  waters 
of  the  Baltic.  Hardly  had  the  startling 
report  died  away  in  lessening  rolls,  ere, 
for  the  third  time,  a  yet  more  awful  flash 
of  lightning  smote  the  Skildpadde,  shiver- 
ing to  fragments  the  maintopmast. 

At  a  Sim  from  Vonved,  Lieutenant 
Dunraven  handed  him  the  sealskin  bag, 
in  which  he  had  replaced  the  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  Vonved  instantly  hurled 
it  into  the  sea  in  the  midst  of  the  evanes- 
cent bubbles  which  marked  the  spot  where 
Neilsen  had  disappeared  forever,  and  he 
exclaimed : 

"  So  perish  all  traitors,  and  thus  may 
they  ever  receive  their  accursed  blooa- 
money !" 

A  fourth  time  the  lightning  verticaDy 
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descended,  and  a  man  fell  crashing  full 
length  on  deck  at  the  feet  of  Yonved. 

It  was  the  Norseman,  Nils  Salvoi. 
The  levin-holt  had  struck  him,  and  he 
was  dead. 

Vonved  half-raised  the  body,  and  gaz- 
ed a  moment  at  the  burnt  and  blackened 
features  ere  he  laid  the  corpse  gently  I 


down  again.    Then  he  sighed  heayUy, 
and  mournfully  ejaculated : 

"  Ha  I  my  warning  to  thee,  Nils  Sol- 
Toi,  was  needless :  thou  wilt  never  more 
arouse  my  wrath.  The  vengeance  of 
heaven  is  swifter  and  surer  than  that  of 
man." 


'^  ^ «   *  ^  »■ 


from  fhe  Dabltn  UniTerslty  Hagsilne. 


MY    EXPERIENCES    OF    EARTHQUAKES. 


DiTBiNG  my  long  sojourn  in  the  East,  I 
on  three  distinct  occasions  experienced 
severe  shocks  of  earthquakes  on  land ;  and 
once  I  was  out  of  sight  of  land  sailing 
away  contentedly  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  about  sixty  miles  from 
Acheen  Head.  The  terrible  calamity 
which  lately  befel  the  town  of  Erzeroum 
and  its  unfortunate  inhabitants,  prostrat- 
ing every  house  in  the  town ;  uprooting 
the  city  walls,  and  positively  annihilating 
the  place  —  so  that  in  a  few  years  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  doubt  to  the  future  traveler 
where  the  exact  site  is  situated — this  will 
be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  and  conse- 
quently, perhaps,  my  own  pigmy  experi- 
ences may  not  prove  uninteresting. 

The  first  earthquake  I  ever  felt  in  my 
life  was  the  shock  which  we  experienced 
at  sea,  and  which  we  afterwards  ascer- 
tained did  an  immense  amount  of  damage 
all  over  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  It 
was  during  the  middle  watch,  and  all  but 
the  watch  were  down  below  asleep.  There 
had  been  nothing  to  indicate  any  great 
convulsion  of  nature.  The  night  was  a 
lovely  calm  one,  and  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment shone  out  as  brightly  as  they  usually 
do  in  these  latitudes  between  the  mon- 
soons. A  light  breeze  swelled  the  sails, 
and  urged  the  good  ship  pleasantly  for- 
ward :  even  the  watch  on  deck  felt  so 
secure  that  most  of  them  were  more  than 
half-asleep.  Suddenly  the  ship  seemed  to 
be  flung  back  violently  by  some  agency  or 
other.  Every  timber  in  her  cre&ed  and 
shook ;  the  chain-cables  rattled  as  though 
both  anchors  had  gone  by  the  run ;  the 


sails  flapped  heavily ;  cordage,  block,  et<;., 
creakea  again,  and  there  arose  a  dismal 
howl  from  the  Lascars  that  chilled  the  very 
heart's  blood.  Every  body  had  simulta- 
neously arrived  at  the  same  conclusion, 
and  tnat  was  that  we  had  struck  on  a 
rock,  and  were  foundering.  The  sleepers 
rushed  on  deck  with  terror  in  their  faces; 
the  captain  flew  to  the  pumps  and  sound- 
ed them.  "  Thank  God,"  he  cried,  "  there 
is  no  leak."  The  chief  officer,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, found  the  anchors  all  right 
and  properly  catted.  The  second  mate 
had  a  cast  of  the  lead,  and  reported  no 
bottom.  Meanwhile,  the  breeze  which 
had  momentarily  ceased  as  though  it  had 
been  rudely  pushed  back,  now  blew  fresher 
than  before,  and  we  were  sailing  away  at 
a  very  rapid  rate.  This,  then,  had  been 
an  eailhquake,  flinging  its  immense  power 
even  so  fer  out  to  sea. 

My  second  shock  was  rather  of  a  ladi- 
crous  nature,  if  any  thing  can  be  said  to 
be  ludicrous  connected  with  such  an  awfnl 
visitation  as  an  earthquake.  I  was  resid- 
ing with  my  two  brothers  at  the  small 
out  of-the-way  village  of  Alexandretta,  the 
chief  seaport  town  of  Aleppo,  and  my 
brother  William's  bed-room  was  contigu- 
ous to  mine.  We  had  retired  to  rest  at 
our  usual  hour,  remarking  that  there  was 
something  in  the  atmosphere,  and  intense 
stillness  of  the  night,  which  caused  quite 
a  depression  of  spirits.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  I  slept  soundly  until  I  was  awak- 
ened by  my  brother  bawling  out  to  mo  to 
jump  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  Such 
a  strange  request  coming  at  such  an  hour 
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of  the  night,  naturally  produced  a  remon- 
strance. Wliat  was  I  to  jump  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  for,  like  an  acrobat  ? 
Was  I  expected  to  go  through  the  High- 
land fling?  I  had  quite  forgotten  my 
brother's  strange  theory  about  the  middle 
of  the  room  being  the  most  protected 
part  of  a  falling  house,  when  there  came 
one  sudden  appalUng  crash  —  one  tremen- 
dous shock — and  I  saw  my  room-wall  rock 
to  and  fro,  and  open  so  widely  that  the 
small  red  tiles  came  tumbling  through  like 
hail.  I  was  electrified,  but  only  for  a 
second  or  so.  The  next,  I  had  jumped 
through  the  open  window,  and  was  run- 
ning towards  the  center  of  a  large  open 
space.  Nothing  like  the  glorious  canopy 
of  heaven  for  a  roof  on  such  terrible  oc- 
casions. 

Our  house,  which  was  the  only  one  of 
soUd  masonry  in  the  place,  was  also  as  ex- 
ceptionally tiled  with  baked  tiles,  and  we 
had  glass  windows  for  winter  use.  The 
rush  of  the  earthquake  was  accompanied 
with  a  deep  subterranean  grumble,  like 
many  heavy  carts  being  driven  by  rapidly. 
Every  closed  door  and  window  was  burst 
open  simultaneously ;  every  pane  of  glass 
shattered;  every  picture  thrown  oflTthe 
wall.  But  the  noise  on  the  roof  I  what 
shall  I  compare  it  to  ?  To  twenty  thou- 
sand heavy  cavalry  passing  over  the  tiles 
at  full  charge?  xes,  that  is  the  only 
simile  I  can  draw.  The  sensation  that  I 
experienced  was  one  of  intense  sickness. 
I  felt  more  ill  than  I  ever  did  in  the  worst 
gale  at  sea,  and  every  particle  of  me  was 
as  thoroughly  shaken  as  by  a  most  power- 
ful electric  battery.  The  thing  was  so  in- 
stantaneous that  one  had  hardly  time  to 
be  afraid;  but  when  intellect  returned 
and  fear  came,  it  came  in  shape  of  unsub- 
dued, unspeakable,  awful  terror :  a  terror 
to  think  what  an  atom  I  was  in  the  sight 
of  that  Power  that  had  just  shaken  the 
earth  and  mountiuns. 

The  night  continued  dark,  but  the  in- 
tense stillness  that  had  existed  the  moment 
before  vanished  instantly.  The  wail  of 
fiightened  men;  the  screams  of  women 
and  children ;  the  lowing  of  cattle ;  the 
bleating  of  flocks;  braving  of  donkeys; 
gurgling  of  camels ;  cackling  of  poultry — 
rose  in  one  confusing  sound  upon  the 
night,  and  testified  that  even  the  very 
beasts  and  birds  had  instinctive  dread  of 
what  had  just  occurred.  Even  the  very 
sparrows  shaken  from  their  roosts  in  the 


eaves  of  houses,  fluttered  round  the  camel- 
drivei-s'  fires,  and  dropped  to  the  ground 
exhausted  and  terrified.  But  of  all  sounds 
the  most  hideously  mournful  that  night, 
blending  as  it  did  with  others,  was  the 
howl  of  scared  troops  of  jackals  and  the 
incessant  ba3ring  of  hundreds  of  village 
dogs.  In  a  very  few  moments  the  place 
I  had  sought  refuge  in  was  crammed  with 
villagers  and  inhabitants,  Europeans  and 
natives  —  Turk,  Jew,  Christian,  all  with 
terror  in  their  fiices,  prostrated  themselves, 
and  positively  shrieked  for  mercy  from 
Him  that  rides  on  the  whirlwind.  There 
was  not  a  breath  stirring,  yet  the  sea 
which  only  a  minute  before  had  been  tran- 
(juil  as  a  pond,  now  broke  upon  the  beach 
in  heavy  angry  surf.  The  sight  that  pre- 
sented itself  that  night  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  impressive  that  I 
have  ever  witnessed  in  my  life,  neither 
should  I  ever  wish  to  see  the  like  again. 
Nobody  ventured  to  return  home  until 
daylight  and  the  non-recurrence  of  shocks 
brought  back  courage  and  confidence 
again. 

It  was  some  years  afterwards,  and  at  a 
different  season  of  the  year,  though  at  the 
same  place,  that  I  gleaned  my  third  expe- 
rience of  earthquakes.  This  time  it  was  a 
lovely  spring  afternoon,  and  I  happened 
at  the  moment  it  occurred  to  be  in  the 
very  act  of  walking  across  the  open  space 
above  alluded  to,  deep  in  mental  calcula- 
tion relative  to  some  mercantile  affairs. 
Suddenly  I  experienced  a  most  extraordi- 
nary sensation  of  dizziness :  the  earth  ap- 
peared, if  I  may  so  term  it,  to  be  running 
away  from  under  my  feet ;  I  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  small  sand  of  which  the 
soil  is  composed  sweeping  past  like  a  drift, 
'  yet  there  was  no  dust  raised :  it  flowed,  as 
it  were,  a  rapid  stream ;  or,  perhaps,  it 
was  rather  like  the  rapid  traveling  of 
light  when  the  sun  suddenly  bursts  out  on 
a  cloudy  day,  such  as  one  often  sees  on 
hill  scenery  at  autumn  time.  The  sensa- 
tion I  experienced  was  very  different  from 
the  former  occasion,  but  I  attribute  this 
to  the  fact  of  being  on  terra  firmcL,  and 
being  in  the  very  act  of  walking.  I  felt 
no  nausea,  but  as  people  feel  when  they 
stand  in  a  receding  surf,  exactly  as  if  you 
were  being  carried  away  with  it.  Fortu- 
nately  for  myself,  I  happened  to  look  up  * 
in  time,  for  I  was  passing  near  an  old  wall 
and  it  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash  the 
moment  I  had    fled    beyond  its  reach. 
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Then  there  resounded  the  fearful  cry  of 
"  zinzelli,*'*  and  frightened  people  with 
eyes  nearly  starting  oat  of  their  sockets, 
tumbled  over  each  other,  and  recklessly 
rushed  down-steps,  or  jumped  through 
windows  seeking  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  open 
plains,  and  feeling  safe  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven. 

My  fourth  and  last  experience  was  again 
after  the  interval  of  years,  and  this  time 
occurred  in  the  hight  of  summer,  and  ex- 
actly at  four  F.H.  The  clock  was  stopped 
at  the  moment  of  striking.    I  was  then  a 

fuest  at  the  house  of  the  late  lamented 
[r.  B y  a  retired  British  Consul-Gen- 

eral,  who  had  large  estates  in  the  valley 
of  the  Orontes.  This  fourth  earthquake 
threw  down  a  great  many  of  the  village 
houses,  but  owing  to  the  hour  of  the  day 
and  the  season,  they  were  all  fortunately 
empty.     I  then  again  experienced  the 


horrible  nausea,  for  I  was  sitting  in-doors 
reading,  and  as  the  shocks  were  very  se- 
vere and  repeated  at  intervals  all  through 
the  night,  every  body  slept  in  the  open 
air. 

Mr.  B had  had  severe  practical  ex- 
perience of  eaithquakes,  for  he  resided  at 
Antioch  at  the  period  of  the  terrible  one 
of  1821,  when  Aleppo  and  this  latter  city 
were  entirely  destroyed.  His  house  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  his  wife  and 
children  were  a-bed ;  he  had  iust  resolved 
upon  following  their  example,  when  the 
great  shock  came,  and  in  a  second  every 
body  in  the  house  was  pitched  into  the 
water,  the  whole  side  having  been  over- 
thrown, carrying  with  it  all  the  floorings 
and  roof.  Most  marvelously,  beyond  a 
few  bruises,  not  a  soul  was  hurt.  A  veiy 
exceptional  case  on  that  terrible  night  at 
Antioch. 


From   Fraser*B   Magaiine. 
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Few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to 
compose  an  epitome  of  history,  and  few 
are  more  useful.  Selection  and  condensa- 
tion alone  are  not  sufficient.  For  the 
performance  of  the  task  vigor  is  not  less 
requisite  than  judgment.  The  attention 
of  the  reader  will  nag  unless  an  informing 
spirit  pervades  the  abstract  of  facts.  ^^  II 
a  abrege  tout  parce  qu'il  a  vu  tout,"  is 
the  commendation  of  Tacitus  by  Montes- 
quieu, himself  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  art  of  generalization.  How  dull 
and  uninstrnctive  mere  curtailment  is,  ap- 
pears from  such  epitomes  as  humored  the 
mdolence  of  readers  in  the  declining  ages 
of  Roman  literature.  Florus  may  be  en- 
dured on  the  score  of  Ms  epigrammatic 
style,  but  his  antitheses  convey  little  use- 
ful knowledge ;  while  such  writers  as  Eu- 
tropius  and  the  Victors  are  at  once  te- 
dious and  superficial.    And  yet  at  certain 

*  Arab  and  Tark,  earthquake. 

f  Revoluiiont  in  En^Uh  Hi9tory.  By  Robkrt 
VAtroBAir,  D.D.  VoL  I.,  Revolutions  of  Race. 
Odavo.    London-  John  W.  Parker  &  Son.     1859. 


periods  of  time  history  must  either  repose 
on  the  shelves  with  superannuated  alma- 
nacs, or  be  presented  in  the  form  of  an 
epitome.  Were  our  folio-writing  ances- 
tors men  of  mortal  mold,  that  they  could 
affi^rd  to  spin  such  long  yams  of  narra- 
tive, or  did  their  readers  pass  the  Psahn- 
ist's  span  of  life,  that  they  had  leisure  and 
patience  to  unravel  them  ?  Our  age  has, 
mdeed,  endured  Sir  Archibald  Alison; 
but  he  stands  alone  in  the  art  of  tedious- 
ness.  The  age  itself  is  not  Alisonian. 
On  the  contrary,  it  requires  and  applauds 
short  work  in  general,  and  grants  only 
to  a  select  few  a  diploma  for  telling  a  sto- 
ry in  extenso.  For  such  prolonged  nar- 
ratives as  the  Rycauts,  the  Knolles,  and 
the  Eachards  once  compiled,  we  are  too 
busy  or  too  idle.  Our  daily  volume  the 
newspaper,  our  periodical  volume  the 
Review  or  Magazme,  thrusts  the  histo- 
rian from  his  stool  unless  he  be  a  Grote,  a 
Macaulay,  or  a  Fronde.  The  events  of 
the  day  have  urgent  demands  upon  our 
time  and  thoughts.  Perhaps  the  balance 
of  Europe  is  even  now  trembling ;  what 
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to  us,  in  oomparison,  are  the  causes  or  the 
changes'  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War? 
There  is  an  Indian  empire  to  be  reorganiz- 
ed ;  there  are  colonies  to  have  and  to  hold; 
our  representative  system  is  being  reiid- 
JQsted,  our  financial  system  is  being  placed 
on  a  new  footing ;  what  to  ns,  with  these 
questions  at  the  door,  are  the  records  of 
decayed  empires,  their  economy  at  home, 
or  their  wars,  offensive  or  defensive? 
At  such  epochs  —  and  rarely  to  any  have 
more  momentous  questions  been  put  than 
to  the  present  one— condensation  is  no 
common  virtue  in  a  writer:  and  there- 
fore on  this  ground  alone,  even  had  his 
work  no  other  merit,  we  are  disposed  to 
welcome  heartily  Dr.  Vaughan's  Itevolu- 
tiona  of  English  History, 

Condensation  of  his  materials  is,  how- 
ever, only  one  of  the  writer's  claims  to 
attention.  He  is  a  philosophic  observer 
and  a  spirited  narrator  of  Tempora  cum 
eausis — ^the  events  which  determine,  the 
phenomena  which  illustrate,  the  fortunes 
of  a  great  people.  If  much  that  is  found 
in  ordinary  narratives  be  omitted  by  Dr. 
Vaughan,  he  includes  in  his  retrospect 
much  that  they  either  pass  over  or  treat 
superficially.  What  has  made  our  nation 
fortunate  in  one  era,  unfortunate  in  an- 
other— what  have  been  respectively  the 
seeds  of  progress  or  decline,  what  has 
been  positive  death,  or  merely  natural 
transition  —  are  examined  in  the  volume 
now  before  us  with  great  knowledge  and 
discrimination.  We  have  turned  over 
formerly  many  works  on  the  philosophy 
of  English  history  with  little  satisfaction 
or  profit :  if  learned,  they  have  been  for 
the  most  part  dull ;  if  ingenious,  they 
have  been  usually  superficial.  Either  it 
has  been  a  task  to  read,  or  impossible  to 
remember  them;  like  dull  companions, 
they  have  aggravated  the  tediousness  of 
the  journey.  From  these  defects  Dr. 
Vau^han'B  work  is  exempt.  He  has  chos- 
en skillfully  the  salient  features  of  his 
subject,  grouped  them  with  effect,  con- 
nected them  naturally,  and  embellished 
them  with  language  which,  if  seldom  elo- 
quent, is  unitormly  clear  and  concise. 
The  experience  of  a  veteran  author  is  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  work. 

We  need  not  pause,  however,  to  com- 
mend a  writer  whose  reputation  as  an  his- 
torian, biographer,  and  critic  has  long 
been  established,  and  at  once  proceed  to 
examine  his  most  recent  volume.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  record  the  birth,  growth, 


and  manhood  of  the  nation  of  England. 
The  firat  question  proposed  and  answer- 
ed in  the  present  portion  of  the  work,  is 
whence  came  we,  and  what  has  been  the 
process  of  our  formation  ?  How  far  are 
our  national  peculiarities  to  be  ascribed  to 
one  or  other  element  in  our  composition  ? 
for  we  are  eminently  a  composite  peo- 
ple, borrowing  indifferently  from  Celt 
and  Roman,  from  Saxon  and  Nonnan, 
some  of  our  ethnic  features  and  much  of 
our  diversified  language.  Which  of 
these  various  tributaries  has  left  behind  it 
in  our  case  the  more  fertilizing  deposit,  or 
which  asserted  for  itself  the  dignity  of 
being  the  main  stream?  Again,  when 
the  question  of  Race  has  been  finally  set- 
tled by  the  last  incorporation  of  foreign- 
ers which  this  island  was  destined  to 
receive,  how  far  do  we  thenceforward  co- 
incide with  or  stand  apart  from  the 
European  family  of  nations  in  respect  of 
our  laws,  customs,  and  religion — in  what- 
soever constitutes  a  people,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  a  casual  agglomeration  of  human 
beings  drawn  towards  some  central  point 
by  the  pressure  of  war  or  migration,  or 
by  the  baits  of  commerce  or  adventure  ? 
It  is  upon  such  revolutions  that  we  are 
now  to  consult  Dr.  Vaughan. 

To  the  term  "  Revolution"  he  gives  an 
extended  sense.  Generally  it  implies  the 
crisis  and  consui^mation  ot  many  previous 
changes,  open  or  secret.  Under  the  Tu- 
dors  we  passed  through  a  polemical  revo- 
lution, under  the  Stuarts  through  a  polit- 
ical one ;  but  the  seeds  of  each  of  them 
had  long  been  feimenting  in  the  soil, 
awaiting^the  inevitable  hour  for  bearing 
fruit.  The  French  Revolution  of  1789— 
the  Revolution  by  preeminence — was  the 
offspring  of  causes  dating  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  the  bourgeois  king  Louis  XI., 
and  fostered  especially  by  the  vigorous 
policy  of  Richelieu.  Many  laborera  had 
oeen  earlier  than  Luther  in  the  vineyard, 
though  he  alone  trod  the  wine-press  in  his 
fury.  But  anterior  to  and  underlying  all 
these  periods  there  are  secret  forces  at 
work  preparing  the  soil,  and  sometimes 
undei-mining  it.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
Dr.  Vaughan  employs  the  word  revolu- 
tion. And  he  first  directs  attention  to 
the  movements  of  races. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  primary  question  for 
all  nations :  what  jnanner  of  men  are  they 
to  be  ?  It  can,  indeed,  be  solved  only  in 
retrospect,  but  it  is  not  therefore  less  in- 
terestmg  to  those  who  propose  it.    Tb 
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Athenians,  Spartans,  and  old  Castillians 
prided  themselves  on  the  purity  of  their 
blood,  and  on  their  rigorous  exclusion  of 
foreign  elements.  The  Roman  patricians 
were  strongly  afiected  by  the  pride  of 
birth,  but  were  compelled  to  admit  the 
plebeian  estate  to  a  share  in  their  gentle 
privileges ;  and  after  Caesar  had  enrolled 
Gauls  and  Africans  in  the  Senate,  and 
Sylla  and  Pompeius  had  drenched  the 
populace  with  myriads  of  enfranchised 
slaves,  the  imperial  people  became  little 
better  than  a  mere  sentina  gentium — a 
reservoir  for  the  noblest  and  the  most  de- 
graded races  of  mankind.  At  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  epoch  when 
immigration  ceased  to  affect  this  island  to 
any  considerable  degree,  our  composition 
rested  on  neither  horn  of  this  dilemma. 
To  the  sangre  azul  of  Castille,  to  the  pure 
Dorian  lymph  of  the  descendants  of  Her- 
cules, we  have  no  pretense.  On  our 
shield  are  at  least  five  grand  qnarterings. 
Sparta  and  Castille  paid  dearly  for  their 
lofty  pedigrees:  the  one  died  out,  the 
other  dwindled  away.  "If,"  said  the 
Duke  de  St.  Simon  to  a  soldier  rebuked 
tor  neglecting  to  salute  a  grandee  at  the 
court  of  Philip  V. — some  puny,  chocolate- 
hued  descendant  of  Pelxnro  and  his  Goths 
— "  if,  friend,  you  see  in  mture  in  the  ante- 
chamber any  gentleman  closely  resem- 
bling a  monkey,  account  that  he  is  a  Me- 
dina Celi  or  a  Medina  SidaniOy  and  pre- 
sent arms."  Neither  did  the  admixture 
of  races  render  us  by  excess  a  populace  of 
hybrids.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  Anician 
family  at  Rome,  in  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  that  its  members  descend- 
ed unblemished  from  the  Camilli,  Manlii, 
and  Fabii  of  the  republic.  If  it  were  so, 
the  Anicii,  considering  the  innumerable 
chances  of  the  bar  sinister  in  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  CsBsars,  were  a  remark- 
ably virtuous  or  a  remarkably  lucky  race. 
But  no  such  privilege  can  have  pertained 
to  the  &ex  Romuli,  the  populace  of  the 
Velabrum  and  the  Suburra.  Syrians, 
Gauls,  Africans,  bondmen  and  freedmen, 
were  their  progenitors — ^an  indiscriminate 
paternity  that  corrupts  without  renovating 
the  sources  of  national  life.  The  oontn- 
bntors  to  the  stock  of  England  were  not 
only  free,  but  nearly  allied  to  one  anoth- 
er :  with  two  exceptions,  they  were  graft^s 
from  one  parent  stem.  The  most  ahen  of 
the  insertions  was  the  Roman  germ. 
From  the  original  Celtic  population  the 
Saxon  Teuton  was  a  congener  not  very 


far  removed.  They  indeed  differ  little 
more  from  each  other  than  the  waters  at 
the  source  from  the  waters  at  the  momh 
of  a  river.  Recent  investigations  have 
overthrown  many  barriers  between  the 
Celts  and  Teutons  that  not  long  ago  were 
supposed  to  be  impassable.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  their  respective  tribes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  inter- 
mixed  readily  ;  that  the  spirit,  and  often 
the  form,  of  their  laws  are  very  similar ; 
and  that  their  languages  comprise  many 
families  of  words  in  common.  From  the 
moment,  however,  that  Britbh  Lloegria 
became  Saxon  England,  its  conquerors 
were  of  the  same  stock  and  lineage :  the 
less  civilized  £sau  reclaiming  his  birth- 
right fi*om  the  peaceful  and  longer-settled 
Jacob.  The  influence  of  conquest  wa3 
often  counteracted  and  neuti-alized  by  the 
affinity  of  the  conquering  and  the  con- 
quered nations.  Jutes,  Frisians,  Angles, 
Danes,  and  Normans  were  all  relations, 
however  hostile,  all  kinsmen  shedding 
kindred  blood.  After  a  while  they  began 
to  dwell  together  in  amity,  and  it  was 
then«found  that  the  storm  had  served  to 
root  the  oak  more  deeply. 

If  the  sti*ata  which  compose  the  present 
globe  be  to  the  geologist  a  subject  of  pro- 
found interest,  the  human  strata  of  na- 
tions are  equally  instructive  to  the  histo- 
rian. Four  main  layers  of  population 
have  at  diflerent  times  modified  and  re- 
plenished this  island.  But  these  by  no 
means  represent  all  the  infusions  of  foreign 
blood  into  its  veins.  France  and  the  Ne- 
therlands, long  aftier  the  period  of  immi- 
gration by  conquest  had  ceased,  sent 
hither  colonies  of  artisans,  who,  while 
they  founded  or  improved  our  manuliio- 
tures,  bequeathed  to  a  mixed  posterity 
some  of  the  features  or  habits  of  their 
original  homes.  We  could  point  out  dis- 
tricts where  the  tokens  of  Danish,  Flemish, 
or  French  descent  are  visible  to  this  hour, 
representatives  of  changes  wrought  by  the 
temptations  of  wealth  or  by  the  cruelty  of 
goveiTiraent.  Cheshire,  for  example,  re- 
tains the  impress  of  the  industrial  race 
which  the  third  of  our  Edwards  intro- 
duced from  Flanders,  in  order  that  Eng- 
land might  weave  as  well  as  prodnoe 
wool.  Norwich,  in  many  of  its  old-estab- 
lished families,  is  a  remembrancer  of  the 
exiles  who  fled  from  the  bigotry  of  the 
Calvinist  synod  of  Dort,  or  the  pcrseco- 
tions  of  the  most  Christian  Louis.  To 
trace  these  lesser  tributaries  would,  how- 
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ever,  involve  us  in  a  labyrinth  of  local 
topics,  and  we  shall  prefer  accompanying 
Dr.  Yaughan  along  the  main  channels 
only  of  the  immigration-stream. 

Britain  was  known  to  the  PhoBnicians 
at  the  time  when  Herodotus  was  engaged 
on  the  composition  of  his  history,  and  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome  were 
commencing  their  struggle  to  retain  or  ac- 
quire political  power.  Its  mineral  wealth 
attracted  the  ships  of  Carthage  to  the 
shores  of  Cornwall ;  and  for  an  unknown, 
but  certainly  for  a  long  period,  the  secrets 
of  the  profitable  voyage  were  jealously 
kept  from  the  other  maritime  states  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Dr.  Vanghan  justly 
complains  that,  from  a  love  of  anthithesis, 
the  late  Lord  Macaulay  has  misrepresent- 
ed the  condition  of  the  earliest  known  oc- 
cupants of  Britain.  He  represents  them, 
when  first  visited  by  the  Tyrian  mariners, 
as  little  superior  to  the  Sandwich-Island- 
ers when  first  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook.  But  the  Carthaginian,  Himilco, 
who  in  the  year  360  B.C.  explored  the 
seas  and  coasts  of  Britain,  described  its 
inhabitants  as  devoted  to  trade,  industri- 
ous and  enterprising.  Their  coracles,  or 
barks,  constructed  of  skins  stretched  on  a 
light  frame  of  wood,  may  have  been  little 
superior  to  the  canoes  of  Otaheite ;  but 
in  the  text  description  of  the  Cornish 
men,  copied  by  Diodorus  from  the  Alex- 
andrian geographers,  they  are  designated 
as  hospitable  to  strangers,  civilized  in 
their  manners,  acquainted  with  the  simpler 
processes  of  mining,  and  transporting  the 
blocks  of  wrought  metal  in  wagons  to 
dep6ts,  whence  the  merchants  of  Gaul 
conveyed  them  across  the  Channel.  At 
the  same  peiiod  thev  possessed  herds  of 
cattle,  wore  decently  attired  in  black 
cloaks  and  tunics  reaching  to  the  feet,  and 
were  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  iron, 
earthenware,  salt,  and  brazen  vessels.  It 
18  indeed  impossible  to  conceive  that 
tribes  who,  like  the  Damnonii  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  had  traded  for  centuries 
with  the  civilized  Phoenicians,  should  have 
been  either  fierce  savages,  like  some  of 
the  South-Sea  Islanders,  or  a  gentle  but 
ignorant  race,  like  others.  Lord  Macau- 
lay^s  description,  indeed,  would  apply  to 
the  barbarians  of  the  Scottish  highlands 
in  the  same  age ;  but  their  hills,  lakes, 
and  morasses  offering  no  baits  to  com- 
merce,  and  scarcely  any  temptations  even 
to  the  lust  of  conquest,  were  left  unvisit- 
ed,  until  nearly  five  centuries  had  elapsed 


from  the  discovery  of  Britain  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

We  may  allow  a  superior  degree  of 
civilization  to  the  south-western  angle  of 
Britain,  since  the  merchant  is  the  constant 
pioneer  of  art  and  luxury.  Yet  neither 
will  Lord  Macaulay's  description  apply  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coasts  of 
the  island.  In  Csesar's  account  of  the 
Cantii,  the  Belgse  of  Wiltshire  and  Hamp* 
shire,  and  the  Trinobantes  of  Middlesex, 
is  described  a  rude  but  not  a  barbarous 
people,  since  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  uses  and  the  working  of  iron  and 
copper,  delighted  in  wrought  ornaments 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  tamed  the  horse, 
sowed  com,  and  lived  in  commuities  reg- 
ulated by  a  strict  system  of  oral  law- 
Their  civilization  was  at  least  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  Scotch  highlanders  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  firm  enough 
to  render  them  by  no  means  an  easy  con- 
quest even  to  the  legions  of  Rome.  Cae- 
sar was  the  least  vaunting  of  commanders; 
yet  he  put  the  best  face  on  his  disappoint- 
ments, and  it  is  obvious  that  his  British 
expeditions  were  comparative  failures. 
He  lost  many  men  and  many  ships ;  he 
founded  no  colony ;  and  the  tribute  which 
he  imposed  on  Kent  and  JMiddlesex, 
though  probably  slight,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  long,  if  ever,  paid.  Not  until 
more  than  eighty  years  after  Ca?sar  with- 
drew from  our  shores  was  the  siibjngation 
of  the  island  completed ;  and  the  readers 
of  Tacitus  or  Mr.  Merivale  need  not  be 
informed  that  the  reverses  of  the  Roman 
proconsuls  were  almost  as  signal  and  nu* 
merous  as  their  victories  in  Britain.  On 
the  subject  of  the  conquest  by  the  Ro- 
mans we  do  not  intend  to  touch ;  there  is 
an  excellent  abstract  of  it  in  Dr.  Vaughan*8 
pages,  and  wars  between  civilized  and 
semi-barbaric  peoples  are  seldom  instruc- 
tive. It  is  more  important  to  remark  the 
self-development  of  the  British  people  in 
the  interval  between  Ctesar's  landing  and 
Agricola's  completion  of  the  conquest. 
Between  the  one  and  the  other  period— a 
space  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years — 
Rome  was  occupied  with  its  own  trans- 
formation from  a  decrepid  commonwealth 
to  a  well-organized  empire.  Augustus 
occasionally  talked  of  completing  his  un- 
cle's imperfect  work ;  but  he  never  seri- 
ously meant  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
an  empire  which  it  already  taxed  his  en- 
ergies to  consolidate.  In  this,  as  in  so 
many  other   respects,  his  successor  fol- 
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lowed  his  example,  nor  did  Britain  be- 
come a  Roman  province  until  Home  re- 
posed from  civil  war.  In  the  interim, 
the  natural  resources  of  the  island  were 
extended  and  improved.  Duties  were 
levied  on  British  goods  exported  to  Gaul 
and  the  Rhenish  provinces— a  proof  that 
the  trade  in  skins,  wool,  and  minerals  had 
not  declined.  Again,  the  site  of  London 
was  passed  and  repassed  by  Caesar  with- 
out attracting  his  notice ;  yet  had  a  city 
existed  in  his  time  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Thames,  so  keen  a  scrutinizer  of 
military  or  commercial  advantages  could 
hardly  have  passed  over  in  silence  the 
ancient  town  of  Lud.  The  proconsuls  of 
Nero  and  Vespasian,  however,  beheld  a 
flouiishing  town  on  the  spot  which,  when 
C»sar  crossed  the  Med  way,  probably  was 
a  village  built  of  mud  and  thatchea  with 
rushes;  and  this  iact  alone  proves  that 
Trinobantcs  of  Middlesex  were  a  pro- 
gressing people.  And  although  Roman 
arms  did  not  penetrate  the  country  until 
the  last  of  the  Italian  Csesars  occupied 
the  throne,  Roman  civilization  had  en- 
tered it,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  ap- 
proaching conquest.  If,  as  Dr.  Vaughan 
surmises,  Caractacus  were  under  the  care 
of  Roman  teachera,  it  is  probable  that 
other  British  princes  enjoyed  similar  ad- 
vantages, and  so  were  in  some  measure 
prepared  for  the  Roman  yoke.  In  the 
dress  of  the  people,  the  increase  of  towns, 
of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  intercoui'se 
with  Gaul  and  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
there  are  further  symptoms  of  advance ; 
and  Britain  in  another  century  would 
have  probably  attained  to  as  high  a  pitch 
of  civilization  as  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century  was  undoubtedly  reached  by  Ire- 
land, "  the  holy  isle  of  the  west,*'  and  as 
any  Celtic  people,  unmixed  with  Latin  or 
Teutonic  races,  has  ever  arrived  at. 

Yet  it  is  likely  that  had  the  Roman 
sword  never  intervened,  the  civilization 
of  Britain  would  have  speedily  touched 
its  limit,  and  as  speedily  have  declined 
and  decayed.  It  was  so  in  Ireland;  it 
was  so  in  Egypt ;  it  has  been  so  in  every 
nation  where  the  priesthood  has  predom- 
inated and  kept  in  its  own  hands  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  people.  On  the  subject 
of  the  Druids,  conjecture  has  ever  been 
active,  and  knowledge  slight  and  obscure. 
Their  learning  being  for  the  most  part,  if 
not  entirely  oral,  perished  with  them. 
The  Romans  feared,  destroyed,  and  mis- 
represented them ;  and  the  laws,  chron- 


icles, and  poems  of  the  Celtic  races  at  t 
later  period  reflect  but  darkly  the  insUtu- 
tions  of  this  once  powerful  priest-caste. 
We  are  warranted  in  saying  that  although 
questions  of  peace  and  war  were  deter- 
mined by  the  kings  or  the  heads  of  clans, 
yet  that  even  in  uiese  cases  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  slight  the  auguries  of  the 
Druids.  They  were  at  once  the  deposi^ 
aries  and  the  administrators  of  the  law ; 
a  formidable  power  when  the  laws  are 
written,  a  tremendous  one  when  they  are 
couched  in  the  words  and  contained  in 
the  memory  of  the  legislators.  From 
such  tribunals  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
injustice  of  Caiaphas  can  not  be  redressed 
by  Caesar.  In  idea,  theocracy  is  the  most 
perfect  of  earthly  governments :  in  prac- 
tice, is  is  among  the  worst,  since  it  anus 
a  fallible  man  with  the  authority  of  ago<1; 
since  it  supposes  the  people  to  exist  for 
the  law,  and  not  the  law  for  the  people ; 
and  since  to  the  temptations  to  do  wrong 
which  beset  the  individual,  it  adds  the 
fiercer  temptations  which  beset  a  corpor- 
ation or  class.  It  is  possible  that  a  bench 
of  Druids  may  have  administered  justice 
impartially ;  it  is  true  that  inexorable  law 
is  preferable  to  the  caprice  of  kings  or  oli 
garchies.  But  it  is  also  both  possible  and 
true  that,  from  the  days  of  the  judges  of 
Israel,  to  those  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  the  re- 
gimen of  a  clergy  has  been  adverse  to  na- 
tional growth,  and  that  the  British  peo- 
ple were  no  losers  by  exchanging  their 
native  priests  for  the  pontiffs  and  procon- 
suls of  Rome. 

The  Celts  have  always  been  an  emo- 
tional and  imaginative  people,  and  there 
was  much  in  their  religion  to  suit  such  a 
temperament.  The  silence  of  forests,  the 
secresy  of  the  rites,  the  absence  of  im- 
ages, the  pomp  and  frequency  of  festivals, 
the  colossal  structures  open  to  the  snn  hy 
day  and  the  moon  and  stare  by  night,  the 
stoled  trains  of  priests,  the  holocausts  of 
cattle,  all  combined  to  impress  a  suscepti- 
ble people  with  fear  ana  wonder.  One 
object  of  reverence  was  common  to  all 
the  Celtic  races,  and  was  transmitted  hv 
them  to  their  Saxon  conquerors.  Reli- 
gious feelings  combined  with  motives  of 
convenience  in  causing  popular  meetinirs 
to  be  held  beneath  the  shade  of  ancient 
trees.  The  oak  of  Guernica,  under  which 
the  States  of  Biscay  assembled  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  is  yet  flourishinff ; 
and  there  are  still  survivins:  trees  that 
have  rustled  over  the  heads  of  Saxon  war- 
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rioreand  statesmen  assembled  in  debate 
ten  centuries  ago.  The  resistance  of  the 
Bntons  was  obstinate  and  protracted,  but 
when  once  overcome,  they  were  among 
the  most  submissive  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vincials. Their  confederation,  in  fact, 
was  too  weak  to  offer  effectual  opposition 
to  the  iron  will  and  rigid  system  oi  Rome. 
It  was  generally  possible  to  sow  jealouraes 
among  the  clans ;  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  unite  them  against  the  common 
enemy ;  and  although  wrongs  like  Boadi- 
cea's,  or  heroes  like  Caractacus,  at  times 
inflamed  the  passions  or  guided  the  valor 
of  the  people,  the  bonds  of  union  were 
lax,  the  effort  was  short-lived.  The  Ro- 
mans once  established  in  the  island,  took 
speedy  if  not  politic  measures  to  secure 
tneir  new  acquisition.  They  planted  it 
with  cities,  colonies,  and  municipia ;  they 
settled  veterans  on  the  most  ferdle  spots ; 
they  encouraged  the  Latin  and  Italian 
poor  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  fields  or 
commerce  of  Britain ;  they  drafted  into 
the  legions  its  most  vigorous  youth ;  they 
crippled  those  who  remained  at  home 
with  taxes  on  land  and  its  produce,  on 
trade  and  its  exports  and  imports.  The 
reforms  which  Agricola  introduced  prove 
what  the  abuses  must  have  been  which 
they  redressed.  He  lightened  both  the 
amonnt  and  the  system  of  collecting  the 
tribute;  he  encouraged  the  natives  to 
cultivate  the  arts ;  he  banished  the  rapa- 
dons  hordes  of  officials  who  aggravated 
the  miseries  of  war  and  made  justice  ve- 
nal ;  he  opened  new  avenues  to  trade,  and 
he  abstained  from  those  petty  irritations 
by  which  former  prefects  had  aroused  the 
pride  of  a  naturally  haughty  and  impa- 
tient people. 

Dr.  Yaughan  thus  excellently  sums  np 
the  results  of  -the  Roman  conquest  of 
Britain: 

"  The  island,  from  Cornwall  to  the  Grampians, 
passes  into  new  hands.  But  this  change  is  not 
the  work  of  a  day  or  a  generation.  It  is  adiiev- 
ed  at  great  cost,  and  it  is  sustained  at  great  cost 
The  Britons  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  once 
and  ag^in  before  surrendering  it  The  courage, 
the  skill,  and  the  spirit  of  enduiance  with  which 
the^  defended  their  rude  home  and  independence 
entitle  them  to  our  admiration.  In  such  chiefs 
as  Gassivelaunus  and  Caractacus  we  see  what 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  our  later  history 
would  have  been  in  the  same  circumstances. 
Bat  after  a  while  leaders  of  that  order  ceased  to 
appear.  The  warlike  passions  of  the  people 
cease  to  be  what  they  had  been.  They  dwell  on 
the  soil  on  which  their  fathers  dwelt^  but  they 


have  become  men  without  a  country.  British 
authority,  from  being  every  where,  ceases  to  bo 
any  where.  The  race  which  was  once  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  soO,  retains  its  humblest  home- 
stead only  upon  sufferance.  Iitgenuity  and  in- 
dustry are  encouraged,  but  it  is  that  they  may 
be  taxed.  The  able-bodied  may  become  soldiers, 
but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  they  may  be  ex- 
patriated, and  add  to  the  strength  of  the  power 
by  which  they  have  themselves  been  vanquished. 
"This,  however,  is  no  uncommon  course  of 
events  in  the  history  of  nations.  It  is  generally 
the  precursor  of  something  better,  and  from 
the  first  brings  its  good  along  with  its  evil. 
In  this  instance,  an  island  which  before  the  age 
of  GsBsar  had  been  a  comparatively  unknown 
land  —  an  object  rather  of  imagination  than 
knowledge  to  civilized  men — comes  to  be  an  op- 
ulent province  in  the  most  powerful  empire  the 
world  had  ever  seen ;  and  through  several  cen- 
turies, a  field  for  the  display  of  the  highest  vir- 
tues and  talents  which  that  empire  could  fur- 
nish." 

The  transmutation  of  Britain  by  Ro- 
man arms  and  arts  was  rapid  and  widely 
spread.  London,  Exeter,  and  Winches- 
ter perhaps  excepted,  there  was  no  Brit- 
ish city  of  any  importance.  The  British 
towns  were  mud-built  and  thatched  vil- 
lages, surrounded  by  a  low  wall  of  earth 
and  hurdles.  The  villages  were  in  no  re- 
spect superior  to  Hottentot-kraals.  The 
defenses  of  the  different  kingdoms  were 
earthworks  more  primitive  than  the  an- 
cient shepherd-camp  of  Nineveh,  and 
though  their  scythed  chariots  may  pass 
for  formidable  artillery,  the  Britons  had 
few  means  of  attacking  or  defending  for- 
tifications. As  at  least  thirty  independ- 
ent kingdoms  occupied  the  island  from 
the  Tweed  to  the  Channel,  and  as  some 
of  them  were  constantly  at  feud  with 
their  neighbors,  internal  communication 
was  rare  and  imperfect.  Causeways  over 
the  plains  defended  by  mounds,  and  al- 
leys cut  through  the  woods,  were  the 
only  roads  in  Britannia  before  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Damnonii  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  instructed  by  their  Carthagi- 
nian acquaintances,  navigated  the  channel 
in  boats  of  considerable  size,  but  they 
alone  of  the  British  Celts  had  any  clauu 
to  rank  among  maritime  people. 

Footprints  on  rocks  are  oflen  the  sole 
memorials  of  ages  when  the  earth  was 
peopled  bv  creatures  vaster  and  more  for- 
midable than  any  which  now  try  the  skill 
of  the  hunter  in  either  the  arctic  or  torrid 
zones.  Had  all  written  records  of  their 
might  in  Britain  perished  as  utterly  as 
those  of  the  Aztecs  and  Peruvians,  the 
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Romans  have  left  their  footprinta  impress- 
eel  on  architecture,  aqueducts,  and  roads. 
These  monuments  attest  both  the  firm 
establishment  x)f  the  conquerors  and  their 
value  for  the  conquest.  By  the  simple 
and  superstitions  Saxons  these  trophies 
at  York,  Caerleon,  Carlisle,  Hexham, 
Lincoln,  Bath,  and  other  cities,  were  as- 
cribed to  sorcery  and  the  spirits  of  dark- 
ness, just  as  to  this  hour  the  Arabs  attri- 
bute to  Shatan  and  the  jins  the  ruins  at 
Tadmor  and  Babylon.  iBut  if  the  might 
of  Rome  be  most  conspicuous  in  these 
colossal  remains,  they  are  by  no  means 
the  only  instances  of  her  superb  and  sub- 
stantial grandeur.  South  of  the  Thames 
and  east  of  the  Yorkshire  hills  the  surface 
of  this  island  was  thickly  strewn  with 
public  and  piivate  edifices.  In  the  most 
unlikely  spots  the  plow  still  frequently 
turns  up  the  vestiges  of  Roman  Britain, 
and  probably  much  more  than  has  been 
discovered  lies  buried  under  the  sod. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  arts  of  Rome 
upon  an  intelligent  and  susceptible  people 
like  the  Britons.  Tacitus  insinuates  that 
his  countrymen  familiarized  their  British 
subjects  with  the  instruments  of  luxury, 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  enslave 
them.  The  cynical  historian  was  always 
on  the  alert  for  comparisons  odious  to  his 
own  countrymen.  His  treatise  on  Ger- 
mania  is  little  more  than  a  satire  on  the 
vices  of  Rome.  It  remains  to  be  proved 
that  the  conquerors  of  Britain  employed 
unusual  incentives  to  servitude  and  self- 
indulgence.  In  Gaul  and  Germany  they 
spread  similar  lures,  but  the  lures  were 
designed  for  themselves  rather  than  for 
their  subjects.  "Wherever  the  Roman 
conquers  he  inhabits,"  is  the  remark  of 
Seneca ;  we  may  add,  that  wherever  he 
inhabited,  he  strove  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable. Life  in  the  provinces  would 
have  been  intolerable  to  an  eqnes  or  le- 
gionary tribune  without  baths,  a  circus, 
villas,  good  stabling  for  his  horses,  good 
cellarage  for  his  wine,  and  provision  for 
softer  enjoyments.  Wherever  they  set- 
tled they  sought  to  create  an  image  of 
their  fair  Italv,  and  considering  how  va- 
rious were  the  climates  in  which  they 
sojourned,  it  must  be  owned  that  they 
succeeded  well.  In  even  the  smaller  Ro- 
man houses  we  find  provisions  for  health, 
cleanliness,  and  comfort  that  were  want- 
ing in  mansions  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.     Some  important  benefits,  in  provid- 


ing for  themselves,  they  conferred  on  even 
their  remoter  provinces.  They  improved 
agriculture ;  they  laid  down  roads ;  they 
imported  domestic  cattle ;  they  introduc- 
ed the  rich  fruits  of  the  south.  For  the 
olive  and  orange  the  climate  of  Britain 
was  too  moist  and  precarious;  but  the 
cherry,  the  apricot,  and  the  hardier  kinds 
of  the  genu»/7omt/m,  came  hither  in  the 
train  of  the  legions ;  and  the  vines  from 
which  the  monks  of  Bury  and  St.  Albans 
extracted  a  common  beverage  were  the 
descendants  of  stocks  impoited  from  Ro« 
man  Gaul. 

The  Romans  had  improved,  the  Saxons 
for  a  while  materially  injured,  the  condi- 
tion of  Britain.    As  pagans,  and  zealots 
for  the  worship  of  Odin  and  Thor,  they 
assailed  and  nearly  extinguished  Christ- 
ianity as  well  as  civilization.    Their  sys- 
tem of  local  government  could  not  adapt 
itself  to  the  existing  cities  and  provinces 
of  Rome :  they  shunned,  in  general,  the 
large  capital  towns,  which  consequently 
sank  into  decay.    Again  England   was 
broken  np  into  numerous  small  communi- 
ties, having  little  intercourse  with  one  an- 
other ;  and  —  a  necessary  result  —  the 
great  aiterial  roads  by  which  Rome  had 
connected  the  Lothians  with    Cornwall, 
the  Silures  with  the  Trinobantes,  return- 
ed in  many  cases  to  the  waste,  and  sheep 
and  oxen  browsed  on  the  fine  turf  which 
covered  their  solid  masonry.*     Bnt  the 
change,  if  destructive,  was  not  therefore 
unwholesome:  from  the  iron  deluge  of 
conquest  sprang  a  fresh  earth,  more  vig- 
orous and  promising  than  the  one  it  had 
overwhelmed.      The    feebleness    of  the 
Celt,  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman,  were 
purged  away ;  and  Christianity  and  civili- 
zation found,  when  they  returned  to  onr 
island,  a  firmer  footing  for  their  suppoil. 
Every  history  expatiates  upon  the  cease- 
less wars  that  preceded  the  establishment 
of  a  united  Saxon  kingdom.   Dr.  Vaughan 
has  dwelt  more  properly  upon  the  in- 
dustrial character  of  the  new  invaders. 
They  opened  new  avenues  for   internal 
and  external  trade;   they  sowed  broad- 
cast the  seeds  of  constitutional  freedom 
by  establishing  throughout  the  land  com- 
munities that  governed  themselves,  and 
thus  rendered  every  freeman  in  his  de- 
gree a  guardian  and  administrator  of  the 
laws.    They  drained    the    marsh,    they 
cleared   the   forest,   they  improved   the 
harbors,  they  laid  down  new  roads,  they 
established  manufisustories,  and  they  di»* 
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played  on  a  small  scale  many  of  the  vir- 
tues and  much  of  the  enterprise  which 
haye  subsequently  rendered  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  name  almost  synonymous  with  that 
of  colonists  and  conquerors  in  every  part 
of  the  habitable  globe.  The  great  defect 
of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  England  was 
feebleness  of  organization,  and  this  was  in 
time  amended  by  the  wisdom  derived 
from  suffering.  The  forty  years  between 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  and  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Saxons  were  a  period  of 
general  calamity  for  the  Britons.  Though 
m  some  districts  they  offered  a  stout  re- 
sistance to  the  marauders  from  the  Scot- 
tish borders,  in  others  they  appear  to  have 
yielded  passively  to  the  assault.  There 
18  no  more  convincing  proof  of  the  ener- 
vating power  of  Roman  rule  in  this  island 
than  the  inability  of  the  descendants  of 
the  heroes  who  had  ofben  repulsed  the 
legions  to  resist  the  undisciplined  hordes 
of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  This  whole  period, 
however,  is  one  of  the  dark  places  of  his- 
tory. The  few  records  we  possess  are  in- 
consistent with  one  another,  and  all  we 
know  is  that  Romanized  Britain  relapsed 
into  barbarism,  and  was  more  than  half- 
disarmed  when  it  was  assailed  by  foes 
whose  valor  and  contempt  of  danger 
would  have  severely  tested  the  best  or- 
ganized State  in  £urope  at  the  time. 
We  borrow  Dr.  Vaughan's  description  of 
the  invaders : 

"The  region  in  which  the  Saxons  are  first 
known — ^Holstein,  Jutland,  West  and  East  Fries- 
land,  Holland,  and  Zealand — ^was  fringed  with 
the  most  intricate  shores,  embracing  many  inlets 
and  islands.  Every  where  they  were  exposed 
to  the  influences  of  northern  cold  and  tempest. 
Every  thing  there  seemed  to  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  training  a  hardy  race  to  maritime  ad- 
venture. The  Saxons  became  all  that  a  map 
would  suggest  as  probable  in  the  history  of  rude 
tribes  so  placed,  steady  industry  they  despised. 
Their  great  trust  was  in  their  swords.  Plunder 
by  sea  or  by  land  was  their  chief  vocation.  Band 
after  band,  as  they  subdued  districts,  settled  in 
them,  compelling  the  vanquished  to  do  their 
husbandry,  while  they  went  forth  themselves 
from  season  to  season  in  search  of  new  adven- 
ture and  new  spoil.  Every  man  had  his  chief, 
to  whom  he  promised  fidelity;  and  when  an 
enterprise  embraced  several  chiefs,  one  was  in- 
vested with  supreme  command  for  the  occasion. 
They  used  the  bow,  the  spear,  the  sword,  the 
battle-ax,  and  a  club  with  spikes  projecting 
from  a  knob  at  the  end,  and  sometime  called 
the  *  hammer.'  The  last  three  of  these  weapons 
were  of  great  length  and  weight  But  the  men 
of  the  Saxon  race  wore  generally  above  the 
middle  stature,  powerfully  built,  ana  could  make 


these  implements  fall  with  terrible  effect  upon 
an  enemy.  They  wore  helmets,  the  metal  of 
which  descended  on  either  side  the  head  to  the 
ears,  and  sometimes  sent  a  lino  of  protection 
down  the  center  of  the  forehead.  All  the  more 
exposed  parts  of  their  persons  were  guarded  in 
like  manner." 

We  must  leave  to  Dr.  Vaughan  the 
narrative  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline 
of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  in  England.  He 
has  availed  himself  of  the  works  of  Pal- 
grave,  Lappenberg,  and  Kemble ;  but  as 
he  tells  us,  and  as  his  pages  prove  un- 
questionably, he  has  employed  them  as 
auxiliaries  only,  and  explored  and  medi- 
tated on  the  subject  independently  of 
their  aid.  The  resistance  of  the  Britons 
to  the  Saxons  endured  through  a  century 
and  a  half ;  and  though  in  the  end  it  was 
ineffectual,  yet  their  obstinacy  against 
such  st-alwart  and  welUtrained  assailants 
renders  their  earlier  submission  to  the 
Caledonian  savages  the  more  strange,  if 
not  apocryphal.  We  may  justly  surmise 
that  in  many  instances,  after  the  first  on- 
slaught, the  Saxon  and  the  Celts  in  Bri- 
tain amalgamated  without  much  difficulty; 
and  had  the  latter  possessed  annalists  of 
the  struggle,  whose  statements  could  be 
compared  with  Bede,  Gildas,  and  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  we  might  discover  that 
it  was  not  by  arms  alone  that  the  Jutes 
and  Angles  established  themselves  in  Bri- 
tain. Pifference  of  religion  probably  was 
a  greater  obstacle  than  diversity  of  law. 
The  invaders  were  devout  worshipers  of 
Thor  and  Wodin,  and  held  the  peaceful 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  m  contempt,  as 
befitting  only  tillers  of  the  ground  or  the 
slothful  inhabitants  of  cities. 

Dr.  Vaughan  has  exercised  a  sound  dis- 
cretion in  dwelling  on  the  obvious  fea- 
tures of  British  civilization  alone.  There 
is  much  to  tempt  an  historian  into  the 
labyrinth  of  the  Celtic  laws  and  triads, 
but  the  light  afforded  is  often  a  bewilder- 
ing one,  and  we  must  be  content  with  the 
knowledge  that  little  ^  can  certainly  bo 
known  on  the  subject.  Analogies  derived 
from  the  Erse  and  Gael  branches  of  the 
Celtic  race  are  extremely  deceptive. 
Physical  circumstances  alone  must  have 
considerably  modified  both  their  civil  and 
military  institutions ;  and  we  must  always 
take  into  account  that  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  Highland  portions  of  North-Britain 
what  was  peculiar  to  the  Celts  had  space 
and  time  to  develop  itself  in  a  measure  far 
beyond  that  which  their  kinsmen  enjoyed 
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in  South-Britain.  Onr  knowledge,  too, 
of  the  polity  and  the  faith  of  the  £rse  and 
the  Gael  branches  is  derived  from  periods 
subsequent  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlement 
in  Britain ;  and  by  accepting  as  evidence 
for  one  portion  of  our  islsuid  what  is  known 
of  the  other  or  of  the  sister  kingdom,  we 
are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  ascribing  the 
institntions  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
turies to  the  seventh  or  eighth.  Late  in- 
quiries into  the  languages  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Celtic  &miTy  in  general  go  &r 
to  prove  that  barriers  by  no  means  de- 
fined or  impassable  sever  it  from  the  Teu- 
tonic race,  and  undermine  the  earlier  hy- 
pothesis that  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons 
were  irreconcilable  opposites.  On  the 
contrary,  not  only  do  their  respective  Ian- 
guages  contain  many  sunilar  elements  and 
even  families  of  words  in  common,  but 
their  laws  present  many  analogous  fea- 
tures. The  InstUiUes  of  Wales  would  not 
greatly  perplex  a  legislator  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, nor  would  a  Celtic  subject  of 
Egbert  have  found  much  difficulty  in 
adapting  himself  to  the  orders  of  his  Tea- 
ton  lord.  The  rays  which  pierce  the  niffht 
of  Celtic  antiquity  are  so  few  and  so  feeble 
that  it  is  almost  equally  hazardous  to  affirm 
or  deny  propositions  on  either  side.  Dr. 
Vaughan  fairly  balances  £uth  and  skepti- 
cism in  the  following  passage : 

**  During  a  hundred  and  My  years  the  Britons 
continued  to  measure  weapons  with  th^  Siucons 
in  defense  of  the  soil ;  a  &ct  sufficient  to  war- 
rant distrust  of  the  pictures  given  of  this  people 
by  Gildas.  The  chivalrous  performances  as- 
signed to  this  period  of  British  history  by  Bri- 
tish tradition  and  romance  may  be  entidfed  to 
little  credit  But  fictions  so  impaasiiMied  and  so 
permanent  imply  facts — the  mythic  Arthur  sup- 

Eoses  a  real  one.  The  conception  of  an  age  of 
eroes  can  have  no  place  with  a  people  who  are 
not  themselves  heroic  It  is  unfortunate,  indeed, 
for  the  fame  of  those  supposed  heroes  that  wri- 
ters BO  near  their  time  as  Bede  and  Gildas  should 
seem  to  have  heard  so  little  about  tibem.  [Dr. 
Vaughan  might  have  recollected  that  before  the 
time  of  Voltaire,  French  writers,  if  they  knew, 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  the  deeds  of  English- 
men.] But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  bards,  Aneurin  and  Taliesin,  and 
those  of  Nennius,  of  Tysilio,  and  of  Geoflfirey  of 
Monmouth,  point  to  the  channel  through  which 
the  faith  of  a  people  in  regard  to  that  heroic  age 
has  descended.  We  have  no  great  confidence 
in  what  these  writers  record  as  fiusis,  but  there 
is  an  historical  significance  in  the  spirit  which 
pervades  their  productions.  The  renowned 
Arthur  is  not  an  Armorican,  but  strictly  a  Bri- 
tish hero.    The  conception  of  him  has  come  to 


ns  firom  a  people  whose  descendants  tre  sdU  liv- 
ing about  us. 

The  Revolution  which  converted  Bri- 
tain into  England  was  one  of  the  moat 
complete  on  record.  It  has  generally 
happened  that  a  fierce  conqueror  yields 
to  tne  arts  and  policy  of  his  civilized  sub- 
jects so  soon  as  victory  has  detemiined 
nis  claim  to  obedience.  The  bai'barians 
who  destroyed  the  Roman  empire  adopted 
many  of  its  institutions ;  the  Arabs,  while 
thev  proclaimed  the  Koran  the  law  of  the 
faithful,  accepted  from  the  profane  Greeb 
and  Syrians  maxims  and  forms  of  civil 
government ;  and  even  the  hordes  of 
Jenghis  and  Timour  imbibed  from  the 
survivors  of  their  assault  many  of  the  el- 
ements of  peaceful  life.  But  the  SaxoDs 
in  England  brought  with  them  principles 
of  public,  social,  and  family  life  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  principles  established  hy 
the  Romans.  In  the  elder  civilization, 
the  State  had  been  all  in  all ;  it  almost 
superseded  family  relationships;  it  cen- 
tralized all  political  and  civil  action ;  it 
governed  by  bureaucracy ;  it  discouraged 
independent  services  in  the  well-afiectcd ; 
it  rebuked  and  severely  punished  all  ex- 
pressions of  popular  will.  Hence,  when 
the  State,  in  which  all  things  and  persons 
centered,  became  corrupt,  nothing  re- 
mained for  society  but  to  fall  to  pieces. 
Although  the  Saxon  architect  in  his  tem- 
ples, bridges,  and  castles,  i-udely  imitated 
Roman  models,  the  Saxon  statesmen  dis- 
carded the  theoiy  and  practice  of  his 
predecessora,  and  reconstructed  society 
upon  his  own  plan.  With  him,  in  com* 
mon  with  the  Germanic  race,  the  sacred 
bonds  of  family  and  kindred  were  the 
basis  of  all  other  relations.  Woman,  the 
toy  of  a  Roman's  leisure,  was  in  Saxon 
contemplations  the  object  of  reverence ; 
the  marriage  vow,  which  facility  of  di- 
vorce had  made  for  the  one  "  light  as 
vows  made  in  wine,"  for  the  other  was  a 
holy  bond ;  tho  fiimily,  which  the  State 
had  superseded  in  Roman  Britain,  was 
taken  in  Saxon  England,  though  all  un- 
conscious of  Aristotle  and  his  theorem, 
as  the  ^erm  fi*om  which  all  other  forms 
of  soci^  life  should  naturally  expand. 
Centralization  was  abolished;  local  gov- 
ernment took  its  place ;  kindred  were  de- 
clared to  be  protectors  of  kindred,  and 
responsible  for  their  deeds  to  the  law. 
Offenses  against  person  or  property  pass- 
ed through  a  senes  of  courts^  beginning 
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Always  from  the  lowest  grade ;  and  as  in 
old  Latinm,  the  first  ten  men  of  the  com- 
munity tried  them  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  referred  the  causes,  if  unsettled, 
to  the  hundred,  who  in  turn  passed  them 
upward,  if  still  needing  adjudication,  to 
the  senate  or  great  assembly  of  the  city 
or  kingdom.  Again,  not  only  was  the 
process  of  justice  changed,  but  the  aspect 
also  of  the  land  was  considerably  modi- 
fied. The  Romans  in  their  provinces  had 
always  afiected  cities  and  large  estates ; 
they  had  patronized  guilds  and  corpora- 
tions of  crafts ;  they  had  cherished  colo- 
nuB  and  municipia^  and  turned  super- 
ciliously from  the  hamlet  and  the  petty 
landowner.  The  Saxons,  on  the  contrary, 
until  they  in  turn  were  refined  or  corrupt- 
ed by  peace  and  its  pursuits,  detested  the 
confinement  of  walls,  looked  suspiciously 
Hpon  all  trades  not  directly  ministering  to 
war  or  the  necessities  of  life,  and  believed 
that  the  proper  school  of  the  soldier  was 
the  hardy  existence  of  the  plowman, 
woodcutter,  or  shepherd.  The  fields 
which  the  Romans  had  lud  together  were 
again  parceled  out  into  small  estates; 
much  was  left  to  the  common ;  more  still 
returned  to  the  waste ;  and  a  number  of 
curious  and  minute  laws  sprang  up  to 
regulate  the  question  of  boundaries  and 
rights  involved  in  such  an  agrarian  sys- 
tem. We  can  afford  room  for  only  a  com- 
partment or  two  of  the  picture  which,  if 
entire,  would  represent  the  general  condi- 
tion of  England  under  the  Saxons. 

First,  then,  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
much  of  the  arable  land  and  of  the  vine- 
yard returned  to  the  waste  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans.  The  invaders 
were  producers  of  food  so  &t  only  as  they 
required  it  for  their  own  consumption,  but 
were  not,  like  their  predecessors,  expor- 
ters of  grain.  For  the  avocations  of  the 
husbandman  their  warlike  tastes  long  un- 
fitted them,  especially  for  such  operations 
as  demand  not  only  labor  but  skill.  It  is 
probable  also  that  many  portions  of  the 
island  were  nearly  unpeopled.  The  Ro- 
mans had  carried  off  perennially  the 
fiow^r  of  the  British  youth  for  the  ser- 
vice of  their  legions ;  the  Celtic  popula- 
tion had  been  forced  westward,  when  not 
diiven  abroad ;  and  the  invaders  were  un- 
sparing of  life  in  the  first  fury  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  races.  The  weaker  sort 
would  take  refuge  in  towns,  where,  until 
trade  revived  with  peace,  they  dragged 
on  a  precarious  existence,  liable  to  the  as- 


saults of  fandne  and  pestilence.  We  know 
that  such  were  the  results  of  the  Lombard 
invasion  of  northern  Italy,  and  of  the 
Frankish  occupation  of  the  Gauls;  and 
the  Saxon  chroniclers,  Gildas  and  other 
writers,  justify  the  belief  that  Britain  was 
not  less  afflicted  for  a  season  than  those 
once  opulent  members  of  the  empire. 
The  streams,  no  longer  confined  b^  em- 
bankment— the  woods,  no  longer  thinned 
by  the  ax — ^the  fidlows,  no  more  upturned 
by  the  plow  —  resumed  their  original 
state  of  marsh,  forest,  and  moorland. 
Families  or  tribes  of  families  settle  upon 
such  portions  of  the  land  as  suited  their 
respective  callings — some  pursue  a  rude 
system  of  agriculture,  others  tend  huge 
droves  of  swine  in  the  oak  and  beech 
woods.  For  a  time  each  community  sup- 
ports itself,  grinding  its  own  meal,  curing 
Its  own  bacon,  tanning  its  own  hides,  and 
performing  for  itself  such  simple  carpen- 
ter's or  smith's  work  as  farming  imple- 
ments or  dwellings  require.  The  bound- 
aries of  these  settlements  are  woods, 
morasses,  and  heaths,  and  beyond  these 
precincts  neither  the  plowman  nor  the 
swineherd  cares  often  to  venture ;  since, 
no  sooner  does  he  quit  his  own  mark,  than 
he  becomes  an  enemy — that  is  to  say,  on 
every  one  that  crosses  the  forest  lies  the 
burden  of  proving  that  his  intentions  are 
harmless.  If  he  come  openly  in  the  face 
of  day,  and  announce  his  approach  by 
shouting  and  blowing  his  horn,  it  is  well 
for  him — ^he  has  given  prima  fade  tokens 
that  he  comes  for  a  peaceful  end.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  attempt  to  slink 
through  secretly  and  in  silence,  he  may 
be  slam  as  a  thief,  nor  will  his  kindred  be 
allowed  to  avenge  him.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  primitive 
state  of  society  than  this — one  more  favor- 
able to  train  its  members  in  the  practice  of 
local  government,  one  worse  suited  to 
make  them  willing  to  obey  a  central  and 
remote  authority.  And  how  many  ob- 
jects of  corporate  action  does  such  isola- 
tion render  impossible,  or  at  least  com- 
paratively unimportant  ?  Roads,  bridges, 
markets,  are  unnecessary  to  men  who 
rarely  travel,  who  consume  what  they 
produce,  are  their  own  tanners,  weavers, 
and  smiths,  and  who  meet  for  public  con* 
sultation  in  a  customary  place  in  the  Gau 
or  Mark,  mostly  under  the  branches  of 
some  ancestral  oak,  a  sapling  when  Caesar's 
galleys  first  grounded  on  the  beach  at 
DeaL    Yet  it  was  in  such  secluded  spots 
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as  these  that  were  nartared  not  only  the 
proper  Anglo-Saxon  State,  but  also  man^ 
of  the  institutions  which  form  the  privi- 
lege and  the  boast  of  England  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Men  for  whom  a  central  gov- 
ernment hardly  exists  serve  a  rude  ap- 
prenticeship as  soldiers  and  magistrates 
m  their  own  localities.  The  Saxon  free- 
man who  resided  and  possessed  property 
in  a  district,  and  who  had  not  incurred 
evil  repute  by  crime,  was  not  only  ex- 
pected but  compelled  to  exercise  his  civil 
rights.  By  the  laws  of  Solon,  he  who 
belonged  not  to  a  party  suffered  death ; 
by  Saxon  usage,  he  who  failed  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  tithing,  the  hundred, 
or  the  shire,  when  his  turn  came,  was 
deemed,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law,  untrue  to  the  whole  people. 
The  indefeasible  right  of  every  freeman 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs  was  expressed 
in  the  simple  lex  non  acripta  of  this  early 
period,  negatively  and  positively — negor 
tivelt/,  to  claim  a  share  in  the  business  of 
the  popular  assemblies,  without  a  legal  title 
60  to  do,  was  an  act  of  high  treason,  pun- 
ishable with  death  ;  positivdy^  admission 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  was  a  solemn 
rite  of  investiture,  with  its  grave  condi- 
tions and  proper  ceremonies.  None  could 
become  a  member  of  a  community  who 
was  incapable  of  serving  it  with  head  or 
hand,  and  of  providing  for  his  own  subsist- 
ence. Sic  fortis  JSkruria  crevit^  in  such 
simple  yet  effectual  manner  did  the  first 
Saxon  statesmen  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
kingdom  of  Alfred  and  Queen  Victoria. 
Out  of  such  elements  as  these  sprang  'at 
first  the  Heptarchy,  and  then  the  elective 
monarchy  of  Egbert  and  his  successor. 

In  the  following  passage.  Dr.  Vaughan 
shows  the  unfitness  of  Britain  for  the  seat 
of  numerous  independent  kingdoms : 

"  From  the  manner  in  which  the  Saxons  be- 
came possessed  of  the  country,  it  was  natural 
that  it  should  be  parceled  out  into  a  number  of 
separate  and  comparatively  small  sovereignties. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  the  surface  of  the 
country  to  favor  the  perpetuity  of  the  state  of 
things  so  originated.  Greece,  by  the  intersec- 
tions of  its  seas  and  mountains,  appears  to  be 
mapped  out  by  the  hand  of  Providence  to  be- 
come the  home  of  a  number  of  small  and  inde- 
pendent States  Not  so  that  part  of  Britain 
which  has  since  become  known  as  England. 
i?he  fastnesses  of  Wales,  and  the  Yorkshire  and 
Grampian  hills,  might  long  present  impediments 
In  the  way  of  a  great  national  unity.  But  over 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  island  the  lines  of 
separation  between  territory  and  territory  were 


so  faint,  that  the  neeessary  alternative  was,  be- 
tween a  state  of  almost  perpetual  feud  and  tlie 
concentration  of  the  several  States  into  one  by 
some  leader  powerful  enough  to  realize  such  a 
change." 

The  change,  however  necessary,  was 
slowly  wrought.  Our  Saxon  progenitoi's, 
like  their  descendants,  were  averse  to 
speedy  or  frequent  revolutions,  and  pre- 
ferred enduring  known  inconveniences  to 
trying  uncertain  evils.  Between  the  death 
of  the  last  Bretwalda  and  the  accession 
of  Egbert,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  in- 
tervened, and  so  imperfect  after  all  was 
the  cohesion  of  the  English  portions  of 
the  island,  that  even  afler  the  crown 
nominally  rested  on  one  head,  three  prin- 
cipal States,  Xorthlimbria,  Herein,  and 
Wessex,  for  more  than  a  century  divide 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.  Bat  we  mast 
now  pass  on  to  the  external  forces  which 
compelled  and  hastened  the  union  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  this  island. 

So  long  as  continental  Europe  was  per- 
vious to  invasion  by  land,  the  populoius 
north  periodically  discharged  its  living 
tides 'of  warriore  and  colonists  over  the 
countries  that  lie  between  the  Vistula  ami 
the  Seine.  But  so  soon  as  France  had 
become  a  powerful  monarchy,  embracin*^ 
not  merely  its  modem  limits,  but  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  Germanv  as  well,  the 
tide  was  rolled  back  upon  its  sources,  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  were  crowded  by 
tribes  too  restless  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace  at  home,  even  had  their  lands  or 
climate  permitted  them  to  derive  food  or 
clothing  for  their  dense  population.  The 
wars  of  Charlema<jne  aofainst  the  Saxons 
— wars  that,  like  the  inroads  of  the  Arabs 
in  the  ei^^hth  century,  were  actuated  both 
by  religious  and  secular  passions — com- 
pelled the  northern  races  to  seek  an  onl- 
let  by  the  sea,  now  that  the  land  no  long- 
er afforded  them  avenues  to  spoil  or  set- 
tlement. Nature  had  supplied  them  with 
inexhaustible  materials  for  fleets,  in  the 
forests  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  while  she 
also  secured  them. from  invasion  by  the 
rook-bound  coasts,  the  stormy  seas,  and 
the  impregnable  fortresses  of  their  native 
mountains.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Baltic  were  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies the  most  densely  Inhabited  portions 
of  Scandinavia.  The  interior  was  unsuiti'd 
for  agriculture,  even  had  the  warlike  nnd 
turbulent  inhabitants  been  willing  to  re- 
claim the  waste  ;  and  the  occupations  of 
pastoral  life  were  of  too  peaceful  a  com* 
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plexion  for  men  inspired  with  the  passion 
for  adventure.    The  ancient  world  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean^  had  occa- 
sionally  been  ravaged  by  piratical  hordes, 
from  whose  inroads  neither  Rome  nor  the 
most  flourishing    States    of  ^  Greece    or 
Etraria  were  secure,  and  which  required 
for  their  extinction  extraordinary  efforts 
on  the  pai*t  of  all  civilized  nations.    But 
Greece,  Etruria,  and  Carthage,  had  too 
vital  an  interest  in  suppressing  these  rob- 
ber hordes,  and  when  their  greatness  had 
departed,    the    impeiial    commonwealth 
speedily  avenged  the  insults  which  pirates, 
like  the  Cilician  marauders,  inflicted  on  her 
domains.    But  Europe  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury contained  no  central  State  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  Norsemen,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  German  Oceans,  were  successive- 
ly, often    cotemporaneously,   the  scenes 
of  their  havoc.    Nor  was  plunder  alone 
the  object  of  these  indomitable  naviga- 
tors.   They  aspired  to   establish  them- 
selves in  the  regions  which  they  had  de- 
vastated.   It  was  impossible  for  them  to 
settle  in  countries  less  favorable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life  than  the  icy  and  barren 
districts  which  they  abandoned,  and  they 
gladly  exchanged  the  sandy  islets  and 
rocky  coasts  of  the  Baltic  for  the  rich 
plains  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  for  the  am- 
ple and  opulent  region  of  Neustria,  and 
the  pastoral  and   agricultural  England. 
The  Saxon  island,  indeed,  was  their  espe- 
cial  cynosure.     They   disregarded    the 
stormy  seas  and  the  dangerous  shelves 
which  had  baffled  CsBsar  and  his  galleys ; 
the  inhabitants  were  no  distant  kinsfolk, 
nay,  were  often  ready  to  welcome  them ; 
and  the  distance  to  be  crossed  was  so  in- 
considerable as  to  render  it  possible  for 
the  Vikings  to  acquire  new  possessions, 
and  yet  retain  their  ancient  homes.    It 
mattered  little  to  these  adventurers  that 
the  ocean  engulfed  their  fleets,  or  that  an 
incensed  people  cut  off  the  flower  of  their 
warriors.      The  fleets   were  easily  sup- 
plied; the  warriors  who  died  in  battle 
became  glorified  heroes  in  the  halls  of 
Odin  and  the  Assb.    To  them  death  had 
no  terrors ;  to  them  conquest  was  a  pas- 
sion ;  they  starved  and  drooped  in  peace ; 
they  flourished  and  exulted  in  war ;  rest 
was  intolerable,  adventure  the  true  end 
of  being. 

Such  a  foe  would  have  tried  the  energy 
of  the  best  consolidated  empire.  In  Eng- 
Innd  the  central  government  was  feeble, 
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and  it  accordingly  yielded  to  the  storm, 
and  was  nearly  crushed  by  it.  Wh^n 
Alfred  ascended  the  throne,  he  could  not 
depend  on  the  assistance  of  a  third  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  island.  The 
Dane  was  on  the  eastern  coasts  and  in 
the  Channel ;  the  Dane  was  on  the  west- 
ern marches,  where  the  oppressed  and 
hostile  Celt  eagerly  arrayed  the  dragon 
standard  of  Arthur  beside  the  raven  ban- 
ner of  the  Norse  kings;  beyond  the  Hura- 
ber,  he  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
eastern  shires  from  Edinburgh  to  York ; 
while  in  the  still  Saxon  counties,  the 
union  between  Wessex  and  Mercia  was 
precarious,  and  their  forces  were  distract- 
ed between  the  necessity  for  watching 
Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  and 
for  resisting  their  constant  perils  from  the 
Danes  on  the  seaboard.  It  will  be  need- 
less to  repeat  the  oft;-told  tale  of  the  re- 
verses and  successes  of  the  greatest  of 
Saxon  kings.  From  a  narrow  spot  in 
Somersetshire,  from   an  obscure  hiding- 

Elace,  he  emerged,  defeated,  repelled,  and 
umbled  the  invaders,  confined  them  with- 
in certain  limits,  reorganized  and  multi- 
plied, if  he  did  not  actually  create,  a  navy, 
baffled  the  Norsemen  on  their  own  ele- 
ment, and  bequeathed  to  his  successors 
the  useful  and  indispensable  lesson,  that 
only  by  union  at  home  could  the  peren- 
nial plague  of  invasion  from  the  Baltic  be 
staid.  But  Alfred  completed  a  greater 
work  than  the  exclusion  of  the  Danes. 
He  inspired  a  new  life  into  his  country- 
men ;  he  brought  them  to  understand  the 
majesty  of  law  and  the  advantages  of  civ- 
ilization  ;  he  trained  his  people  to  defend, 
to  exert,  and  respect  themselves. 

How  mighty  for  national  good  the  in- 
fluence of  Alfred  had  been  was  proved, 
when  for  a  season  the  Norsemen  became 
really  masters  of  the  island.  The  Danish 
kings  inflicted  little  serious  injury  on  the 
realm  they  conquered.  They  adopted 
the  Saxon  laws;  they  abstained  from 
grievously  oppressing  the  Saxon  people ; 
nor,  though  the  yoke  was  a  foreign  one, 
is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  Canute 
and  his  Norse  successors  were  tyrants  to 
the  Saxon  subjects.  A  change  indeed 
had  been  silently  wrought  by  time  in  the 
character  of  the  conquerors  themselves. 
As  the  States  of  contmental  Europe  ac- 
quired strength,  the  sea  became  less  per- 
vious to  the  invader.  The  North  nad 
nearly  exhausted  its  swarms  of  restless 
emigrants ;  the  loss  and  defeat  of  their 
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fleets  and  hosts  were  less  easily  repaired 
than  heretofore.  There  was  now  ampler 
space  at  home  for  settlement ;  there  were 
fewer  prizes  to  be  gained  abroad  by  rov- 
ing. Civilization  had  dawned  upon  Scan- 
dinavia itself,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
life  was  not  only  endurable,  but  might  be 
rendered  comfortable  and  prosperous  even 
in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Northern  Ocean. 

For  the  third  time  invaders  changed 
the  social  and  political  aspect  of  this  is- 
land, and  again  the  change  was  wrought 
by  the  Norsemen.  The  Normans  were 
of  the  same  stock  with  the  Saxons  who 
fii*8t  planted  the  Banner  of  the  White 
Horse  in  Kent,  and  with  the  Danes  who 
had  so  long  been  the  terror  to  all  who 
dwelt  on  the  coasts  or  beside  the  rivers 
and  estuaries  of  Britain.  For  nine  cen- 
turies the  various  families  of  this  race 
had  been  the  scourge  of  the  seaboard 
fi'om  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea;  but 
the  term  of  their  wanderings  was  nearly 
reached,  and  England  was  destined  to  be 
the  last  as  it  was  the  most  permanent 
trophy  of  their  swords.  From  France, 
early  in  the  tenth  century,  they  had  rent 
the  large  and  fertile  province  of  Neustria 
— thenceforward  Normandy,  ruled  by  a 
succession  of  iron  but  singularly  able 
dukes;  Belgium  had  long  been  their 
hunting-ground,  and  on  the  feeble  suc- 
cessors of  Charles  the  Great  they  had 
poured  all  the  vials  of  their  wrath.  Be- 
fore, however,  the  Normans  landed  in 
Britain,  though  they  had  not  ceased  to  be 
a  cruel,  they  had  become  comparatively  a 
civilized  people.  They  had  settled  on  the 
lands  which  they  had  conquered ;  they 
had  married  ^vives  from  the  new  country; 
they  had  been  softened  by  the  joint  influ- 
ence of  property  and  luxury,  and  had  ex- 
changed their  heathen  rites  for  the  doc- 
trines, or  at  least  the  profession,  of  the 
Gospel.  From  these  causes  the  edge  of 
invasion  was  in  some  measure  blunted, 
and  stem  and  inexorable  as  Duke  William 
was  to  his  Saxon  subjects,  he  was  yet  a 
milder  conqueror  than  a  century  and  a 
half  before  Duke  Rollo  had  proved  him- 
self in  Neustiia. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very 
brief  summary  of  the  results  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  of  England.  First  it  was 
more  complete  in  seeming  than  in  sub- 
stance. The  vanquished  race  was  not 
merely  a  civilized  but  a  stubborn  one, 
and  though  for  a  while  it  retired  from 


the  high  places  of  State  and  Church,  it 
maintained  its  hold  on  the  soil  and  at 
the  roots  of  society.  The  two  bases  on 
which  the  present  and  future  structure  of 
English  greatness  rested  were  agricul- 
ture and  commerce,  and  while  the  Nor- 
man lord  rejoiced  in  his  broad  huntiniz- 
grounds,  in  the  number  and  splendor  of  his 
retinue,  in  his  abbeys  and  castles,  the  Sax-' 
on  thrall  was  silently  enriching  himself 
,with  the  com,  the  wool,  and  the  handi- 
crafb  of  the  land.  The  double  empire  of 
the  Conquerors  was  also  a  secret  cause  of 
weakness.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  was 
compelled  to  maintain  himself  in  his  con- 
tinental possessions  by  the  arms  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  as  the  power  of  his  suzerain, 
the  French  king,  increased,  so  increase*! 
also  his  need  for  the  stalwart  yeomanrj- 
of  England  in  his  foreign  wars.  With 
arms  in  their  hands,  with  wealth  flowing 
surely  into  their  coffers,  the  Saxons  were 
in  time  enabled  to  cancel  their  defeat  at 
Hastings.  The  marriage  of  Norman  lords 
with  Saxon  heiresses,  though  attended 
with  much  afliiction  for  the  moment, 
eventually  consolidated  the  races,  and  as 
the  streams  of  immigration  from  the 
North  had  in  the  eleventh  century  dried 
up,  no  fresh  elements  of  barbarism  were 
infused  into  the  blood  of  England. 

The  very  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Nor- 
man rendered  him  an  active  agent  in  the 
work  of  civilization.  Like  the  Spartan 
warrior  caste  surrounded  by  the  Laconian 
perioeci,  it  was  his  pride  to  cultivate  the 
graces  which  conceal  the  rade  soldier. 
His  arms,  dress,  horses,  habitations,  found 
employment  for  the  artisan ;  bis  profusion 
made  him  generally  dependent  on  his  in- 
dustrious subjects,  to  whom  he  mortgaged 
his  lands  or  granted  municipal  privileges. 
He  delighted  in  music  and  poetry,  and 
paid  their  professors  liberally,  and  the 
castles  of  the  greater  barons  at  least  re- 
flected the  imago  and  often  rivaled  in 
magnificence  the  court  of  their  sovereign- 
liege.  Nor  was  his  grandeur  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  Church  than  in  the  State. 
The  great  prizes  of  the  Establishment 
were  in  his  hands,  and  if  the  Norman 
abbots  and  priors  departed  far  from 
Christian  simplicity  in  their  lives,  they 
were  often  excellent  scholars  in  the  learn- 
ing of  the  time.  Barons  in  England,  and 
great  vassals  of  the  crown  in  France,  thev 
were  brought  into  close  contact  with  tho 
civilization  of  Provence  and  Italy,  and 
thus  infused  into  their  new  conquest  re- 
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finements  and  knowledge  to  which  the 
comparatively  isolated  Saxons  were  stran- 
gers«  The  softened  Norsemen  began  speed- 
ily to  emulate  their  Roman  predecessors 
in  this  island.  Leaving  to  the  Saxons  the 
useful  and  profitable  employments  of 
tillage  and  commerce,  they  adorned  their 
English  fiefs  with  stately  structures,  in 
outward  fbrm  elaborate,  in  inward  grace 
not  less  exact.  The  carver,  the  illamina- 
tor,  the  statuary,  and  the  architect  drove 
a  brisk  trade  under  such  pomp-loving  pat- 
rons. The  Saxon  fleets  were  actively 
occupied  in  conveying  to  England  the 
stone  of  Caen  and  the  marbles  of  Italy. 
Xor  were  the  frequent  wars  of  the  Nor- 
mans altogether  unprofitable  to  the  sub- 
ject race,  since  they  found  employment 
lor  thousands  of  aitisans. 

There  is  indeed  a  less  favorable  side  to 
this  picture.  In  spite  of  repeated  promi- 
ses to  govern  England  ^^  according  to  the 
good  laws  of  Alfred  and  Edward,"  Wil- 
liam ripened  in  the  conviction  that  what 
he  had  won  by  the  sword  must  be  main- 
tained by  it.  His  followers  shared  in  his 
sentiments)  They  accounted  the  rights 
of  the  natives  as  extinct ;  they  garrisoned 
the  whole  country  and  divided  it  as  a 
spoil  among  them. 

Dr.  Vaughan  thus  enumerates  the 
*'  wrongs  which  befell  this  country  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings :" 

'*  The  householder  in  tho  town  &red  hardly 


better  than  the  landholder  in  the  country.  The 
dwelling-place  of  the  burgher,  and  the  acres  of 
the  agriculturist,  were  seizad  in  the  same  spirit 
One  effect  of  these  proceedings  was  that  many 
of  the  towns  were  almost  depopulated.  Those 
who  plundered  them  scared  away  the  people. 
Many  suffered  much  from  fire.  In  others,  al- 
most whole  streets  were  pulled  down  to  supply 
materials  for  castle-buildmg.  Lincoln  possessed 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  houses  before  the  con- 
quest; afterwards,  one  hundred  and  sixty -six 
were  demolished  to  erect  the  castle,  and  one 
hundred  were  without  inhabitants.  Norwich 
was  a  wealthy  city.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  it  included  thirteen  hundred  and 
twenty  houses,  and  soon  after  the  Norman  as- 
cendency nearly  half  that  number  had  disap- 
peared. Chester,  Derby,  and  York  all  suffered 
much  on  the  same  scale,  and  Oxford  more  than 
any  one  of  them.  Many  of  the  spoliators  of  the 
first  generation  were  low  men,  whose  coarse  in- 
solence was  oflen  more  difficult  to  bear  than 
their  rapacity  and  oppression." 

For  the  reconstruction  of  England  by 
the  amalgamation  of  the  races,  the  con- 
tests between  the  secular  and  spiritual 
authorities,  and  for  other  open  or  secret 
revolutions,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Vaughan's  pages. 

We  trust  that  he  will  speedilv  complete 
the  two  remaining  portions  of  his  design, 
since  the  leaiiiing  and  ability  which  fir. 
Vaughan  has  expended  upon  the  JRevolu 
tions  of  Race  are  a  guarantee  that  he 
will  furnish  an  equally  instructive  com- 
ment on  the  great  reliffiofis  and  the  great 
political  controversy  of  England. 


Vrom  the  Boleotio  Beriew. 


PHENOMENA     OF    A    CHANCE    WORLD. 


Peehaps  there  are  not  many  men  now 
who  profess  to  believe  that  the  world  was 
produced  by  chance.  Anciently  there 
were  sages  who  maintained  that  the  earth, 
with  all  its  furniture,  sprang  up  in  space 
from  a  casual  concourse  of  atoms ;  and 
there  were  poets,  too,  who  did  not  dis- 
dain to  write  verses  in  honor  of  this  un- 
happy conclusion.  For  cosmical  theorists 
iu  general,  and  for  these  in  particular,  the 
worst  £ite  that  could  bo  devised  would 


be  twelve  months^  banishment  to  a  planet 
constructed  upon  their  own  principles. 

Skeptics,  however,  still  exist.  Even  in 
this  fiimous  nineteenth  century  of  ours — 
certainly  the  busiest  and  most  cultivated 
which  has  yet  been  recorded  in  the  book 
of  Time — there  are  some  who  think  it 
good  philosophy  to  exclude  an  intelligent 
cause  from  the  universe.  Tearing  the 
heart  out  of  creation,  they  regard  it  as  a 
species  of  automaton,  ana  resolve  all  its 
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?lienomena  into  pure  dry  mechanism. 
JTow,  as  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
count  upon  the  regularity  of  all  natural 
processes — and  what  a  splendid  tribute  is 
this  to  their  perfeotion,  since  it  is  a  tribute 
paid  by  the  Atheist  and  the  Christian 
alike ! — ^it  may  not  be  misspent  time  to 
consider  what  sort  of  a  world  we  should 
have  if  Chance,  or  any  other  non-intelli- 
gent power  were  really  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  And  lest  the  inquiry  should  seem 
to  refer  to  a  mere  phantom  of  Pagan 
cosmology  alone,  let  it  be  remarked 
that  by  a  slight  change  in  the  conditions 
of  the  question,  the  inferences  are  equally 
applicable  to  every  form  of  modern  unbe- 
lief. 

I  ask  the  skeptic's  company,  therefore, 
whilst  we  glance  for  a  few  moments  at 
a  planet  which  has  been  shaped  out  of 
atoms  fortuitously  assembled.  Eschewing 
the  haughty,  contemptuous  tone  which  is 
sometimes  adopted  m  dealing  with  sub- 
jects of  this  character,  and  which  neces- 
sarily frustrates  its  purpose  by  closing 
the  avenues  of  approach  to  an  incredu- 
lous intellect,  I  will  venture  to  discuss 
the  topic  in  a  iree  and  familiar  manner. 

The  leading  law  of  such  an  orb,  if 
any  thing  like  law  can  be  said  to  exist, 
must  of  course  be  this — that  in  a  Chance 
world  you  can  only  expect  Chance  re- 
sults. First  of  all,  then,  as  respiration  is 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  existence  to 
creatures  constituted  like  ourselves,  we 
must  be  furnished  with  an  appropriate  at- 
mosphere. Now,  seeing  that  the  number 
of  gases  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
both  simple  and  compound,  is  considera* 
ble,  you,  my  skeptical  friend,  shall  write 
down  the  names  of  each  on  separate  slips 
of  paper,  then  put  them  in  a  bag,  and 
afterwards  draw  out  the  first  which  comes 
to  hand. 

If  you  happen  to  hit  upon  a  peculiar 
mixture  consisting  of  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  a  little  carbonic  acid,  I  will  frankly 
admit  that  the  admirable  composition 
which  envelopes  our  earth  may  be  a 
purely  accidental  production.  But  how 
IS  this?  You  dip  in  your  fingers  and 
bring  out  a  slip  labeled  chlorine.  Whv, 
chlorine  is  a  deadly  poison!  It  will 
never  answer  for  your  Chance  world.  A 
few  whifl&  would  exterminate  the  entire 
population.  So  unfit,  indeed,  is  this  gas 
for  pulmonary  purposes,  that  it  occasions 
fearful  spasms  in  the  windpipe,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  chest  is  instantly  closed 


against  the  intruder.  But  as  Chance  has 
thus  failed,  egregioualy  failed,  be  it  ob- 
served, it  may  be  reasonable  to  give  her 
another  opportunity,  that  we  may  see  if 
she  will  retrieve  her  character.  You  shall, 
therefore,  draw  again.  What  now  ?  Sul- 
phureted  hydrogen,  I  perceive.  Alas! 
my  good  friend,  this  is  worse  still,  if  pos- 
sible! Imagine  that  all  the  poultry  in 
creation  had  been  laying  eggs — that  all 
these  eggs  had  become  intensely  putrid-— 
and  that  all  these  intensely  putrid  eggs 
had  been  broken  at  your  feet — and  you 
may  form  some  notion  of  the  detestable 
gas  with  which  your  goddess  might  hare 
encircled  the  globe.  And  could  you  ex- 
pect any  respectable  beings  to  reside  in 
such  an  unsavory  planet?  I  say,  no! 
But,  indeed,  existence  would  be  impos^- 
ble,  either  for  man  or  beast  Theoard 
found  that  when  this  substance  was  in- 
haled without  dilution  by  an  animal,  the 
wretched  creature  fell  down  dead  as  if 
pierced  by  a  bullet.  Mixed  with  com- 
mon air  in  so  small  a  proportion  as  one 
part  in  a  thousand,  it  has  proved  fatal  to 
a  large  dog,  and  even  when  the  leg  alone 
of  a  horse  was  inserted  in  a  receiver  filled 
With  sulphureted  hydrogen,  the  quad- 
ruped was  summarily  destroyed. 

These  two  essays  at  an  atmosphere, 
therefore,  having  led  to  nothing  but  poi- 
sonous results,  how  long  would  it  be, 
think  you,  before  Chance  contrived  to  hit 
upon  a  gas  which  could  be  breathed  with 
perfect  safety  ?  There  is  only  one  such 
aerial  fluid  in  fact.  All  others  are  cither 
entirely  irrespirable,  or  if  they  admit  of 
inhalation  for  a  time,  like  pure  oxygen  or 
nitrous  oxide,  (laughing-gas,)  they  are  un- 
fitted for  regular  service  on  other  grounds. 
Nor  is  this  solitary  air,  strictly  speaking, 
a  chemical  compound ;  it  is  a  mechanical 
mixture,  whose  constituents  might  hare 
been  adjusted  in  any  conceivable  propor- 
tions had  they  been  determined  by  Chance 
instead  of  design.  I  might,  therefore, 
fairly  request  you  to  draw  again  in  order 
to  settle  those  proportions,  (that  is  lo  say:) 
we  will  number  one  hundred  slips  of  paper 
with  successive  figures  to  represent  the 
nitrogen,  one  hundred  to  represent  the 
oxygen,  and  an  equal  number  to  represent 
the  carbonic  acid  ;  and  if  on  dipping  your 
hand  into  the  bag,  you  should  happen  to 
bring  out  at  once  the  three  inscribed 
79  nitrogen,  21  oxygen,  and  j^^  carbonic 
acid,  then  I  will  cheerfully  admit  that  the 
atmosphere  may  have  been  casually  com- 
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pounded.  But  as  I  see  you  don't  like 
the  proposal,  I  will  not  insist  upon  the 
trial. 

Perhaps,  however,  ^ou  suggest  that  iu 
the  countless  ages  which  preceded  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  globe,  Chance  went  on  ex- 
perimenting at  random  until  she  hit  upon 
the  present  happy  arrangement  of  ele- 
ments? Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  the 
proposition  is  somewhat  monstrous,  but, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  shall  be  grant- 
ed. Then  comes  the  questicp,  Pray  how 
are  the  proportions  of  the  several  atmo- 
spheric constituents  to  be  maintained  from 
century  to  century  without  the  slightest 
perceptible  disturbance  ?  Alter  their  ratio 
to  any  notable  extent,  and  it  would  soon 
be  all  over  with  mankind.  Now,  as  every 
thing  which  breathes  is  constantly  draw- 
ing upon  this  aerial  treasury  for  toe  vital 
element,  and  constantly  restoring  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  deadly  poison  ;  as  every  lamp 
which  burns,  and  every  furnace  which 
glows  is  pilfering  the  atmosphere  of  its 
oxygen,  and  polluting  it  in  i*eturn  with 
mephitic  fumes ;  as  thousands  of  noxious 
exhalations  arc  incessantly  arising  from 
stagnant  marshes,  decaying  forests,  de- 
composing ordure,  chemical-manufactories, 
human  hospitals,  and  other  fountains  of 
pestilence,  we  might  naturally  expect  that 
the  atmosphere  would  be  thoroughly  dis- 
organized in  a  single  generation.  There 
are  counter-processes,  it  is  true.  Most 
vegetables,  /or  example,  give  out  oxygen 
in  the  sunlight  during  a  cei*tain  portion  of 
the  year,  and  appropriate  carbon.  But  if 
the  drain  upon  the  air  in  one  way  is  to  be 
redressed  by  supplies  poured  in  from  in- 
dependent sources,  surely  it  would  be  a 
-very  marvelous  thing  to  find  that  these 
exactly  balanced  each  other,  and  yet  that 
the  result  was  due  to  simple  Chance! 
You,  my  skeptical  friend,  we  will  say,  are 
a  partner  in  a  bank.  Yesterday  morning, 
on  commencing  business,  you  had  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  capital  consisting  of  gold, 
silver,  and  notes  in  your  desks  and  draw- 
ers. All  day  long  customers  were  stream- 
ing in  and  streaming  out,  some  paying, 
some  receiving,  and  yet  at  night  you  dis- 
covered that  you  had  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  cash  in  your  coffers ;  and  not 
only  80,  but  the  relative  proportions  of 
your  gold,  silver,  and  notes  continued 
wholly  unchanged.  Now  Chance  might 
perhaps  accomplish  this  for  once  in  her 
life.  Xet  us  say  twice,  if  you  like.  I  am 
even  willing  to  go  as  far  as  three  times ; 


but  it  would  be  absurd  to  tell  me  that  it 
could  happen  for  a  whole  month,  or  still 
more  for  a  whole  year.  And  is  it  likelier 
to  occur,  think  you,  in  the  great  atmo- 
spheric bank?  There,  certam  agencies 
are  ever  drawing  upon,  or  adding  to,  its 
gaseous  funds ;  but  lo  I  when  the  books 
are  balanced  from  generation  to  genera- 
tioQ,  we  can  not  ascertain  that  it  has  eith- 
er gained  or  lost  a  single  farthing  by  its 
multitudinous  transactions.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  if  lawyer  Tomkins  comes  to 
you  for  £55  3s.  6d.  in  the  morning,  grazier 
Thompson  will  accidentally  waJk  in  in  the 
afternoon,  and  hand  over  an  eoual  amount 
just  to  keep  things  square.  If  we  were  to 
allow  that  the  atmosphere  might  hold  out 
for  a  few  years — ^a  long  lease  of  order  in 
an  element  which  is  exposed  to  such  in- 
cessant perturbations — who  could  reason- 
ably expect  that  its  proportions  would 
remain  unaffected  for  centuries  ? 

Next  let  us  consider  what  would  be  the 
state  of  the  human  body  in  a  Chance 
world.  Of  course  we  must  conclude  that 
it  would  be  most  irregularly  developed. 
Its  growth,  as  we  know,  is  not  accom- 
plished by  adding  layer  to  layer,  but  by 
the  dexterous  deposition  of  small  particles 
within  the  various  tissues  of  the  structure. 
If  a  house  is  to  be  enlarged,  ratably  in 
all  its  departments,  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  tafce  the  whole  building  down.  In 
the  corporeal  fabric  however — that  is  to 
say,  as  it  exists  in  a  world  under  intelli- 
gent management — the  bricks  are  inserted 
in  such  a  way  that  all  the  different  por- 
tions  incTeasepixri passu.  But,  in  a  planet 
ruled  by  Chance,  should  we  have  any 
right  to  calculate  upon  the  symmetrical 
expansion  of  the  frame  ?  Decidedly  not. 
If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  my  skeptical 
friend,  I  think  I  perceive  some  very  fan- 
tastic forms  in  that  casually-created  globe 
of  ours.  Yonder  is  a  boy — ^whose  right 
arm  is  growing  with  double  speed,  whilst 
the  left  has  suspended  all  progress — by 
the  time  he  reaches  manhood,  one  hand 
will  be  strong  enough  to  fell  an  ox,  the 
other  only  fit  to  flourish  an  infantas  rattle. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  surprising  in  this 
discrepancy ;  for  is  it  not  extremely  im- 
probable that  just  the  same  quantity  of 
material  should  be  accidentally  conveyed 
to  two  separate  branches  of  the  body,  so 
as  to  produce  precisely  the  same  degree 
of  enlargement  ?  There,  too,  are  scores 
of  individuals  whose  legs  differ  in  exten- 
sion, and  who  are  consequently  compelled 
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to  employ  crutches  to  compensate  for  the 
brevity  of  their  limbs.  Don't  blame  na- 
ture. How  could  she  help  it,  if  all  her 
proceedings  are  dictated  by  Chance  ? 

But,   granting   that    the    business  of 
growth  were  conducted  with  due  regular- 
ity during  youth,  and  that  on  arriving  at 
maturity,  I  found  myself  in  a  state  of  un- 
objectionable   development,    how  .  do    I 
know  that  I  shall  preserve  my  proportions 
for  a  single  week?    The  atoms  of  the 
body  are  perpetually  changing.     Next 
year,  perhaps,  or  it  may  be  in  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time,  I  may  have  parted 
with  my  present  stock  of  molecules  and 
acquired  a  new  set  entirely.     But,  in  or- 
der to  maintain  my  shape,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  process  of  nutrition  and  decay 
should  be  adjusted  with  the  most  erqai- 
site  nicety.     Of  course  I  can  not  expect 
this  in  a  Chance  planet,  and  accordingly  I 
soon  discover  that  the  assimilating  powers 
of  my  body  are  overmatching  the  disinte- 
grating forces.    The  consequence  ?    I  go 
on  expanding  in  bulk  from  year  to  year, 
I  attain  the  most  preposterous  dimensions. 
I  lose  all  comeliness  of  person,  and  be- 
come an  unwieldy    monster.    Such    an 
amorphous  mass  of  humanity  was  never 
yet  seen  upon  any  well-regulated  ^lobe. 
To  stand  erect  is  difficult ;  to  walk,  ex- 
cessively painful ;  to  run,  utterly  impossi- 
ble.    Showmen,  who  deal  in  giants  and 
extremely  stout  personages,  would  make 
me  tempting  offers  were  it  not  that  the 
frequency  of  the  phenomenon  in  a  Chance 
world  excludes  me  from  the  only  occupa- 
tion which   extravagant  corpulence  can 
command  —  not  that  I  should  feel  proud 
to  enter  the  profession,  even  if  I  could 
turn  my  magnitude  to  lucrative  account, 
for  it  would  not  be  very  pleasant  to  be 
carried  about  in  a  caravan  and  exhibited 
to  gaping  bumpkins  at  the  low  charge  of 
a  penny  a  head. 

Further,  if  Chance  preside  over  these 
corporeal  imitations,  the  peculiarities  of 
form  and  face  by  which  we  now  recognize 
each  other  could  no  longer  serve  as  tests 
of  our  identity.  Although  your  nose 
may  be  of  Roman  build  this  year,  is  it 
not  quite  probable  (as  you  will  have  a 
new  one  next  year)  that  it  may  then  de- 
generate into  a  disreputable  pug  ?  In  a 
world  where  all  is  of  fortuitous  origin,  I 
can  give  no  guarantee  that  your  hand- 
some visage  will  not  be  succeeded  in  a 
few  months  by  a  countenance  which 
would  have  served  for  a  &bled  Caliban, 


or  for  a  veritable  Heidegger.*    I  need 
scarcely  say  that  such  a  state  of  things 
w;ould  be  productive  of  immense  incon- 
venience, for  the  rapid  changes  occurring 
in  our  features  would  occasion  innumer- 
able mistakes,  and  at  times  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  establish    our   individuality.    A 
dear  friend  from  a  distance  comes   to 
visit  you ;  you  pass  him  in  the  street  as  if 
he  were  a  perfect  stranger,  and  when  he 
walks  into  your  room,  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  notes  at  length  before  you  can 
shake  hands  with  proper  ardor,  and  ad- 
mit him  to  his  rightful  place  in  your  affec- 
tions.   A  rich  acquaintance  leaves  me  a 
pretty  little  legacy,  (very  kind  of  him  — 
that  IS  the  way  for  a  man  to  get  his  me- 
mory cherished,)  but  the  heir-at-law,  who 
does  not    approve    of  the    transaction, 
makes  all  sorts  of  difficulties  about  my 
identity,  until  at  last,  finding   that  the 
mere  presentation  of  my  person  is  of  no 
avail,  I  am  compelled  to  ask  people  to 
swear  to  me  as  if  1  were  an  impostor,  and 
even  then  the  sordid  fellow  (1  mean  the 
heir)  has  the  bad  taste  and  effrontery  to 
intimate  that  my  sponsors  ought  to  be  at- 
tested themselves.     In  short,  if  the  chang- 
es in  the  human  body  were  not  condoct- 
ed  with  matchless  skill,  society  would  be 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  uncertainties 
like  those  which  attend  a  masquerade 
would  continually  arise,  unless  each  indi- 
vidual fastened  a  card  to  his  coat  as  he 
does  a  brass  plate  to  his  door. 

Then  what  sort  of  animals  should  we 
have  in  our  Chance  planet?  Glance  at 
yonder  poor  horse.  Its  four  feet  happen 
to  be  all  of  different  lengths.  The  crea- 
ture is  perfectly  useless;  for  though  it 
can  hop  along,  the  performance  is  vaiied 
by  many  a  ludicrous  tumble.  No  child's 
wooden  charger  with  its  legs  all  shattered 
could  exhibit  a  more  dilapidated  look.  I 
observe,  too,  an  ox  which  has  no  joints  in 
its  knees,  and  in  consequence,  the  brute 
must  always  remain  erect,  or,  if  it  Mh 
must  continue  prostrate  till  relieved  by 
death.  Nor  is  it  uncommon,  I  am  told, 
for  an  elephant  to  be  bom  with  a  solid 
instead  of  a  tubular  trunk,  so  that  the  sar 
gacious  animal  can  neither  refresh  itself 
by  sucking  up  water,  nor  revenge  itself 

*  An  opera-manager  in  London  (in  the  time  of 
George  II.)  who  was  bo  renowned  for  ugliness  thai, 
tbough  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  wagercda  UrgesiiQ 
he  would  find  a  match  in  personal  htdeonmee,  his 
lordship  was  compelled  to  coufew  faUnseif  ▼>&' 
quished. 
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bj  squirting  mud  over  frolicsome  tailors 
at  Delhi.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  pin- 
ions of  birds  are  of  unequal  power  —  it 
would  be  a  marvel  indeed  were  it  other- 
wise —  hence  you  may  see  eagles,  when 
desirous  of  making  for  their  eyries,  twist- 
ing round  and  round  in  the  air  like  a 
steamboat  which  has  lost  a  paddle-wheel 
from  one  of  its  sides. 

Fishes  are  subject  to  a  similar  infirmity, 
though  occasionally  it  turns  out  that  their 
fins  are  inflexible  and  won't  work  at  all. 
Beavers  now  and  then  find  themselves 
unprovided  with  cutting  teeth  to  get  tim- 
ber for  their  dams ;  and  instead  of  the 
broad  trowel-tails  required  for  their  plas- 
tering operations,  thev  are  overwhelmed 
with  indignation  on  discovering  that  their 
appendages  are  too  slender  and  wire- 
drawn to  be  of  the  slightest  service. 
And  there,  too,  are  birds  which  don't 
know  how  to  build  a  nest ;  wasps  which 
can  not  draw  their  stings ;  beetles  which 
can  not  get  their  wings  from  under  their 
cases ;  oysters  which  can  not  close  their 
valves  when  once  opened,  insects  without 
antennse  to  feel  their  way,  and  polyps 
without  tentacles  to  seize  their  food.  In 
fact,  matters  so  frequently  go  wrong  that 
it  is  only  here  and  there — just  by  chance, 
you  know — ^that  a  creature  is  found  to  be 
pei*fect  in  all  its  parts  and  functions. 
Ought  we  to  feel  surprised?  Certainly 
not.  If  all  tbin^  were  made  at  haphaz- 
ard, I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  our  stock 
of  animals  would  be  superior  to  the  wood- 
en zoology  of  a  child's  Noah's  ark,  and 
yet  you  would  laugh  incredulously  were 
you  told  that  the  contents  of  such  a  toy  had 
been  produced  without  skill  or  even  design. 

Still  more  egregious,  however,  would 
be  the  blunders  which  Chance  would  com- 
mit when  she  came  to  deal  with  the  crav- 
ings and  instincts  of  the  brute  creation. 
If  the  longings  of  an  animal  are  not  in 
strict  harmony  with  its  organism,  it  must 
either  live  a  miserable  life  or  die  a  pi^ma- 
ture  death.  Your  fortuitous  goddess, 
we  will  say,  makes  a  slight  mistake  in  an 
herbivorous  creature,  and  inspires  it  with 
a  passion  for  flesh.  She  transfers  to  the 
sheep  the  carnivorous  appetite  of  the 
wolf.  What  is  the  fleecy  quadruped  to 
do  ?  Grass  it  declines,  and  from  turnips 
it  turns  away  in  disgust.  Pressed  by 
hunger,  it  makes  a  dart  at  a  hare,  but 
soon  perceives  that  its  feet  are  totally  un- 
fitted for  the  chase.  The  want  of  ap- 
propriate teeth,  the  feebleness  of  the  paws, 


the  absence  of  all  strategic  arts,  clearly 
show  that  the  creature  has  not  been  ag- 
gressively constructed,  whilst  the  length 
of  the  intestines  (short  in  the  carnivor- 
ous, extensive  in  the  herbivorous  tribes) 
proves  that  the  sheep  would  fere  but  ill 
if  it  attempted  to  earn  its  livelihood  as  a 
predatory  beast.  Or  suppose,  again,  that 
the  building  instincts  of  certain  animals 
were  misplaced.  Bees,  for  example,  are 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  they  ought 
to  form  webs  like  those  of  the  spider. 
Their  efforts,  of  course,  are  utterly  vain. 
Thejr  have  no  glands  capable  of  secreting 
liquid  silk,  no  spinnerets  with  which  to 
twist  it  into  a  fine  gossamer  cord,  nor  is 
their  geometry,  however  marvelous  in 
itself,  at  all  applicable  to  the  formation  of 
clever  snares,  such  as  are  woven  by  the 
devourers  of  flies.  On  the  other  hand, 
spiders  are  of  opinion  that  their  vocation 
is  to  fashion  hexagonal  cells,  and  to  live  in 
waxen  cities,  like  the  producers  of  honey. 
But  they  soon  discover  that  they  can 
neither  manufiicture  the  necessary  mate- 
rial nor  shape  it  into  a  proper  comb  even 
if  provided  ;  and  that  unless  they  act  in 
direct  hostility  to  their  impulses,  they  can 
never  hope  to  suck  the  juices  of  a  single 
fly.  I  know  that  these  cases  must  sound 
absurd.  But  why  ?  Simply  because  the 
instincts  of  animals  are  so  happily  and  so 
uniformly  adapted  to  their  organization — 
their  mental  nature,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
tallies  so  wonderfully  with  their  physical 
constitution  —  that  no  defect  or  discord 
can  be  said  to  exist.  Chance  might  pos- 
sibly have  hit  upon  the  right  arrangement 
in  one  or  two  instances,  but  could  she  in 
fifty — a  hundred — a  thousand — ^ten  thou- 
sand? 

In  the  next  place,  I  might  dwell  upon 
the  mistakes  which  would  occur  in  the 
Vegetable  World.  Plants  would  labor 
under  various  imperfections,  and  exhibit 
many  grotesque  departures  from  natural 
truth.  We  should  have  leaves  which 
would  not  perform  the  functions  of  lungs, 
roots  which  imbibed  noxious  instead  of 
nutritious  material,  anthers  which  could 
not  shed  their  pollen,  flowers  which  made 
their  appearance  at  the  wrong  season, 
only  to  suffer  an  immediate  blight,  fruits 
which  had  no  sweetness,  and  roses  which 
had  no  smell — in  fact,  heresies  in  vegeta- 
tion would  become  so  frequent,  that  if 
they  happened  in  a  reasonable  world,  we 
should  say  its  Flora  had  run  perfectly 
crazed. 
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Let  us,  however,  inquire  in  what  way 
Chance  would  deal  with  another  vital 
question,  namely,  the  numerical  adjust- 
ment of  the  sexes.  The  separation  of  the 
human  race  into  two  sections,  considered 
in  its  social  results,  is  perhaps  the  master- 
stroke of  Creation,  for  doubtless  in  a 
monoecious  planet  mortals  would  become 
so  excessively  disagreeable  that  nobody 
would  voluntarily  select  it  as  a  place  of 
residence.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  ratio 
of  the  masculine  to  the  feminine  element 
appears  to  be  scrupulously  maintained, 
the  births  in  the  former  department  being 
slightly  in  excess  of  those  in  the  latter,* 
so  that  making  allowance  for  the  severer 
toils  and  larger  perils  which  spring  from 
war,  navigation,  and  other  manly  pursuits, 
the  two  divisions  may  be  said  to  match 
each  other  with  marvelous  nicety.  Now, 
if  Chance  could  be  supposed  to  preside 
over  any  question,  it  is  surely  this.  No- 
thing can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  sex 
of  the  infant  which  will  be  born  to-mor- 
row. Not  the  faintest  prediction  can  be 
hazarded  on  the  point.  No  principle  of 
rotation  can  be  detected,  but  the  event 
appears  to  be  as  fortuitous  as  if  it  were 
determined  by  the  toss  of  a  halfpennv,  or 
the  twirl  of  a  teetotum.  And,  if  such  be 
the  case  in  individual  instances,  is  it  likely, 
when  the  sum  total  of  births  is  computed, 
that  the  two  elements  will  always  corre- 
spond in  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  pro- 
Eortion  ?  We  should  express  considera- 
le  surprise  if  we  discovered  a  borough  in 
£ngland  where  the  rival  candidates  polled 
nearly  the  same  number  of  votes  at  every 
election,  so  that  in  spite  of  all  the  disturb- 
ing forces  (pecuniary  or  intoxicating^ 
which  mar  the  integrity  of  people  on  such 
occasions,  we  should  be  able  to  say  with 
confidence  what  would  be  the  result  of 
every  contest  for  generations  to  come. 

In  our  Chance  World,  however,  this 
admirable  adjustment  of  the  sexes  would 
speedily  be  destroyed.  There  may  be  a 
run  of  males  perhaps  for  a  few  centuries, 
and  then  a  profusion  of  females,  as  if  Na- 
ture were  playing  at  cross  purposes  with 
the  human  race.  In  one  country,  you 
might  have  a  large  majority  of  spinsters ; 
in  another,  a  large  majority  of  bachelors ; 
and  though  the  two  might  certainly  come 
to  terms,  and  make  a  match  of  it,  yet  it 

*  Th«  arerage  numben  are  from  fourteen  hun- 
dred to  sixteen  hundred  bojs,  and  one  thousand 
gidiL 


would  scarcely  be  convenient  for  a  king- 
dom in  Europe  to  carry  on  a  couitship 
with  another  in  Asia,  or  to  contract  matri- 
mony in  such  a  wholesale  way  as  mieht 
be  necessary  to  redress  the  inequality. 
And  what,  may  I  ask,  would  become  of 
society,  if  the  ladies  grew  so  rare,  that 
they  only  numbered  (say)  one  in  twenty  ? 
Judge  of  the  competition  which  would 
ensue    for    the    hand  of  every  eligible 
maiden.    What  offers  she  would  receive 
by  each  post  and  at  each  party.    What 
jealousies  would  be  excited  whenever  she 
appeared.    What  quarrels  would  inevita- 
bly arise.    What  duels  would  be  fought. 
Verily,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  if 
Helen  really  cost  the  Greeks  a  ten  years' 
siege,  a  planet  in  which  the  rougher  ele- 
ment so  fearfully  preponderated,  would 
have  to  exist  in  a  state  of  chronic  warfare. 
On  the  other  hand,  shall  we  suppose  that 
the  fair  sex  had  acquired  a  similar  numeri- 
cal ascendency?    This,  however,  is  an 
aspect  of  the  question  on  which  it  might 
be  unwise  to  speculate.    Be  it  enough  to 
observe  that  for  six  thousand  years  the 
human  race  appears  to  have  run  its  course 
in  double  file,  and  this  happy  equality  be- 
tween the  sexes  has  been  mvariably  main- 
tained. 

Illustrations  like  these  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely.  Sufiicient,  however, 
has  been  said  to  show  that  in  a  world 
placed  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Chance,  uncertainty  must  attach  to  every 
physical  proceedmg.  Matters  could  not 
be  kept  right  for  a  single  day,  much  less 
for  sixty  centuries  in  succession. 

But  perhaps  you  tell  me  that  you  are  a 
skeptic  of  a  higher  class.  You  believe  in 
some  principle  of  regularity,  though  you 
don't  know  what  to  ^1  it  exactly.  You 
can  not  deny  that  the  phenomena  of  na^ 
ture  operate  with  wonderful  precision,  and 
therefore  you  are  willing  to  admit  that 
there  is  some  virtue  inherent  in  matter — 
some  suffusing  influence,  perhaps,  which 
works  what  you  are  pleased  to  term  the 
machinery  of  creation  with  all  the  cer- 
tainty of  law.  Such  a  theory,  however, 
will  be  of  little  avail.  Granting  the  exist- 
ence of  this  anonymous  principle,  you  for- 
get that  it  might  have  been  exercised 
wrongly  instead  of  rightly,  fooJi^ly  in- 
stead of  wisely,  malignantly  instead  of 
benevolently.  It  is  clear  that  the  ar- 
rangements of  nature  might  have  been 
just  the  reverse  of  what  they  really  are. 
The  blunders  and  defects  I  have  ascribed 
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to  Chance  might  have  been  standard  fea- 
tures in  the  econoiny  of  our  globe,  and 
not  mere  occasional  anomalies.  A  clock 
may  be  made  to  go  erroneously  as  well  as 
correctly ;  the  hour  hand  may  travel  back- 
wards instead  of  forwards ;  the  minute- 
pointer  may  require  half  arday  to  move 
round  the  dial ;  the  hammer  may  strike 
six  when  the  sun  tells  us  it  is  exactly  noon. 
Just  as  it  might  have  been  arranged  that 
the  ground  should  only  produce  weed  or 
noxious  plants.  For  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  the  spines  of  the  hedgehog  might 
be  substituted,  and  the  horse  might  be 
as  tardy  in  its  movements  as  the  sloth. 
Children  might  be  bom  without  the  sense 
of  hearing,  and  the  tongues  of  the  human 
race  might  all  be  soldered  to  their  jaws. 
Our  teeth  might  ache  from  morning  till 
night,  and  our  toes  be  covered  with  corns 
and  bunions  from  our  very  birth.  Our 
joints  might  occasion  us  as  much  torture 
whenever  they  were  employed  as  a  creak- 
ing door  with  rusty  hmges  would  feel 
were  it  endowed  with  sensation.  Our 
eyes  might  be  fixed  in  our  heads  without 
power  to  roll  them  in  their  orbits,  or  to 
adapt  the  vision  to  near  or  distant  objects. 
Every  odor  might  be  intolerably  disgust- 
ing, and  even  roses  and  violets  might 
compel  us  to  faint.  Each  article  of  diet 
might  disagree  with  us,  so  that  the  poor 
stomach  siiould  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  insurrection.  Why,  in  short, 
should  not  evil  and  error  be  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  creation,  if  the  universe  is 
nothing  more  than  a  species  of  uninspired 
machine  ?  It  is  easier,  indeed^  to  make  a 
clock  which  shall  go  wrong  all  day,  than 
one  which  shall  neither  gain  nor  lose  a 
single  second  in  a  year.  And,  certainly, 
it  must  have  been  much  easier  to  frame  a 
w^orld  which  should  be  a  profound  bungle, 
than  one  which  should  be  a  pei'fect  success. 
I  don't  wonder  that  a  poor  pagan  deity 
like  Jupiter  (according  to  the  old  satirist) 
should  have  to  examine  the  heavens  from 
time  to  time,  to  see  whether  the  firma- 
ment had  not  fallen  out  of  repair. 

I^kstly,  however,  the  skeptic  should  re- 
member that  every  theory  of  creation, 
which  excludes  the  idea  of  a  wise  and  in- 
dependent Ruler,  demands  a  greater 
amount  of  credulity  than  any  of  the  re- 
cognized creeds  he  professes  to  despise. 
If  Chance,  for  example,  really  governs  the 
universe,  we  must  hold  that  she  is  capable 
of  performing  a  host  of  miracles  every 
minute.    The  atheist  is,  in  £ict,  the  most 


superstitious  of  men.  He  rejects  a  com- 
petent Creation  in  order  to  believe  that  a 
verbal  figment  or  a  positive  nonentity 
can  accomplish  the  highest  marvels  of  in- 
telligence. He  is  like  a  peraon  who  de- 
nies that  a  flourishing  and  well-ordered 
country  is  managed  by  a  rational  sove- 
reign, but  asserts  that  it  is  swayed  by  an 
ouran-outang  or  a  wooden  figure,  which 
rolls  its  head  and  lifls  its  hands  by  ma- 
chinery. He  forgets  that  the  wonder  is 
only  increased  by  such  a  supposition,  and 
that  if  he  were  a  subject  of  that  state  he 
would  be  just  as  much  bound  to  pay  his 
taxes,  and  to  show  his  loyalty  to  the  ani- 
mal or  the  automaton,  as  he  would  to  a 
real  flesh-and-blood  monarch.  Indeed,  all 
talk  about  Chance,  plastic  forces,  panthe- 
istic powers,  and  other  infidel  agencies, 
resolves  itself  into  a  lamentable  jugglery 
of  words  which  can  only  dupe  and  beguile 
those  who  are  bent  on  being  deceived.  If 
atheists  are  compelled  to  admit,  like  La 
Grange,  that  Theism  is  unejolie  hypothese 
qui  explique  beaitcoup  de  chases — a  pretty 
theory  which  explains  many  things — it  is 
clear  on  the  other  hand  that  skepticism  is 
a  system  which  explains  nothing. 

And  what  a  cheerless  system,  too  I  To 
think  that  the  universe  is  a  huge  machine, 
working  by  rote,  and  grinding  out  its 
results  like  some  monster  mill,  is  surely  a 
melancholy  creed.  But  how  much  d  rearier 
to  believe  that  nature  has  no  God,  and 
that  all  her  phenomena  arc  at  the  mercy 
of  mere  Chance  I  We  are  surrounded  by 
colossal  agencies,  and  if  these  were  re- 
leased from  control,  we  could  not  count 
upon  our  safety  for  a  single  instant. 
Around  us  is  an  atmosphere  which  might 
be  lashed  into  daily  tempest,  so  that  no- 
thing could  withstand  its  fury,  or  cor- 
rupted into  a  noxious  compound,  so  that 
no  organized  thing  could  breathe  it  with- 
out injury.  Beneath  us  are  lakes  of  molt- 
en matter  into  which  whole  cities  might 
occasionally  sink;  and  earthquakes,  now 
chained  in  their  subterranean  lair,  might 
rend  the  ground  or  keep  it  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  palsy.  Above  us  the  lightninors 
lie  sleeping  in  the  clouds  or  hidden  in  the 
soft  bosom  of  the  mists ;  and  yet,  if  sud- 
denly unloosed,  their  stroke  would  des- 
troy every  living  thing  within  their  range. 
The  sea  itself  is  but  a  magazine  of  inflam« 
mable  matter,  for  if  its  constituent  gases 
were  temporarily  divorced,  a  single  spark 
might  set  the  world  in  a  blaze.  The  ele- 
ments of  pestilence  are  flitting  about  oa 
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in  every  direction,  and,  if  left  to  gather 
strength,  both  man  and  beast  would  soon 
succumb  to  their  subtle  poison.  Locusts 
and  other  insect  nuisances  might  multi- 
ply in  such  prodigious  profusion  that  the 
world  would  constantly  labor  under 
plagues  as  terrible  as  those  of  Egypt. 
But  these  gigantic  powers  are  all  kept  in 
check. 
We   know  that    there    are    reins    to 


the  hurricane,  and  laws  for  the  volcano. 
The  only  thing,  in  fact,  which  can  com- 
foit  the  student  of  nature  when  he  glances 
at  the  stupendous  forces  which  are  ever 
busy  around  him,  and  which  a  single  day^s 
Chance  government  might  hurl  into  hope- 
less anarchy,  is  that  there  is  a  strong  arm 
at  the  helm  of  the  universe,  and  a  mind 
of  Unsearchable  Wisdom  to  regulate  all 
its  a&irs. 
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Sprino  19  abroad  I 
There  is  life  in  the  air, 
There  is  life  in  the  clod ; 
On  the  earth  every  where 
There  is  life  and  to  spare — 
Spring  is  abroad. 

No  trumpet  is  blown,  no  earthquake  is  heaving, 
Tet  each  seed  its  rent  cerements  and  dark  grave 
is  leaving — 

An  infinite  power, 

Between  orchard  alleys, 

Beside  water-courses, 

On  hills  and  through  valleys, 

Musters  the  forces 

Of  grass,  leaf;  and  flower. 

From  the  bare   black  earth  the   snowdrop 
peers, 

And  the  sod  is  pierced  by  a  million  spears — 
Tiny  spears,  in  sheaf  and  rank. 
Rising  over  field  and  bank — 
These  to  form  the  lily's  guard ; 
These  from  rifling  winds  to  ward 
The  purple  and  gold  of  the  crocus  crown ; 
Those  to  lift  to  her  regal  scat 
Over  their  heads  the  shining  wheat 

The  brave  old  tree  vrith  his  branches  brown, 
Through  which  ^e  moon  and  the  stars  look 

down — 
Ah !  not  the  brightest  beam  of  noon 
Could  reach  his  heart  in  his  leafy  June ! 
Never  a  wail  hath  the  rude  wind  wrung 
From  him,  the  sharpest  bullets  of  hail 
Made  no  dint  in  his  close-ribbed  mail, 
And  at  each  buffet  he  whistled  and  sung. 

Can  he  feel  at  his  feet 
The  violets  creep ; 

Or  the  primrose  sweet, 
Stir  in  its  sleep; 

That  up  from  his  roots 

To  his  topmost  shoots 


A  tingling  sense  of  joy  awakes, 
Swelling  his  heart  ti!l  out  he  shakes 
His  leafy  banners*  of  green  and  gold ; 
And  the  wind  comes  smoothing  each  silken 
fold 
With  sighs,  like  a  changeling's  mean  dis- 
may, 
"When  the  beggar,  scorned  as  poor  and  old, 
Turns  king,  and  wears  his  rich  array. 

In  the  time  of  spring, 

If  the  sun  but  fling 
A  smile  to  the  wint*ry  sod. 

Her  heart  will  swell. 

And  in  bud  and  bell, 
She  will  bloom  her  joy  abroad. 

And  gentle  deeds, 

Like  flowers,  have  seeds — 
From  beauty,  beauty  grows ; 

From  eye  to  eye 

Smiles  multiply. 
And  joy's  bright  blossom  blowa 

Blow,  breeze  of  spring  I 

Blow  soft  and  ring 
The  snowdrop  bells,  that  they  may  bring 
From  their  beds  the  flowerets  fair  I 
Ringing  soft — prepare !  prepare ! 

'Tis  time  to  rise, 

With  smiling  eyes. 
The  bridegroom  sun  is  in  the  skies  I 

Blow,  breeze  of  spring ! 

Blow  soft  and  ring 
The  snowdrop  bells,  that  they  may  bnng 
Flowers  on  her  bride-path  to  flings 
Flowers  to  her  who  is  my  spring, 

To  bid  her  rise, 

With  smiling  eyes, 
Her  bridal  sun  is  in  the  skies  t 

IsA  Craio. 
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SiSTBR,  once  more  with  fairy  touch 
Wake  music's  spirit  from  the  strings, 

While  o'er  the  rose  the  twilight  blush 
And  the  tired  throstle  folds  her  wings. 

My  body  lies  within  this  room 
Worn  by  the  strife  of  busy  day — 

But  far  beyond  the  deepening  gloom 
My  soul  hath  fled,  £ur,  far  away. 

Beyond  yon  mountain  in  the  clouds, 
Whose  white  peak  faintly  flushes  still, 

I  steal  amid  the  shining  crowds 
That  slowly  float  adown  the  hilL 

What  seems  to  thee  a  wild  blue  plain 
Among  cloud  headlands  is  a  lake, 

On  whose  clear  ripple  rests  no  stain. 
While  angel-voiccs  o'er  it  break. 

Their  long  robes  glistening  as  they  pass. 
Oaring  on  gently  with  soft  flight, 

Cloud-shadows  noiseless  o'er  the  grass — 
Are  these  the  children  of  the  light  ? 

Seven  angels  coronal ed  with  gold 
And  lilies,  lift  above  each  head 

Their  white  arms,  in  whose  tender  fold 
A  little  sister  lieth  dead. 

A  baby-angel,  on  whose  face 
God's  holy  dew  is  shining  yet, 

Who  nestles  in  her  resting-place. 
Her  lips  with'  tearful  kisses  wet 

O'er  the  blue  lake  their  footsteps  sail, 
While  myriad  echoes  haunt  the  sky, 

Around  that  tiny  form  so  pale, 
Around  that  sleeping  stirless  eye. 

Jost  where  the  fringe  of  deathless  flowers 
Is  kissed  by  every  dimpled  wave, 

They  lay  her  in  the  careless  bowers 
Of  Paradise  beyond  the  grave. 

Yet  one  boy-angel  stoops  to  kiss 
The  silver  cross  upon  her  brow* 

In  the  lap  of  Eternal  Bliss 
The  baby  is  no  baby  now. 


Higher  and  higher  soar  the  wings, 
I  can  not  see  their  azure  eyes ; 

Yet  one  clear  voice  upsoaring  sings. 
In  me  its  music  never  dies. 

In  silence  of  the  wakeful  night, 
Beside  the  hurry  of  Life's  stream, 

I  listen  with  a  strange  delight, 
I  wander  in  a  stranger  dream. 

I  dream  that  men  may  cark  and  moil, 
And  yet  their  labor  be  in  vain ; 

Their  knowledge  but  a  mocking  toil, 
Which  lands  them  on  the  shores  of  pain. 

But  that  dead  baby  seeth  now 

What  our  dim  eyes  aye  fail  to  see : 

The  glories  of  that  radiant  bow, 
That  links  Time  to  Eternity. 

I  dream  God's  angels  stand  around. 
To  watch  the  baby's  waking  smile ; 

As  couched  on  the  holy  ground. 
Where  naught  may  enter  to  defile. 

She  reads  with  knowledge,  clear  and  strong, 
The  truths  from  angels'  eyes  concealed, 

And  hears  upon  a  flood  of  song 
Love's  fuller,  brighter  creed  revealed. 

Is  fondled  by  the  Lord's  redeemed, 
^    Is  kissed,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
As  one  upon  whose  fiice  had  gleamed 
The  lovelight  of  the  old  homeland. 

And  o'er  the  lake,  and  through  the  clouds, 
Gazing  they  yearn  to  hear  once  more 

From  out  sin's  mist  that  overshrouds 
The  surges  of  Earth's  troublous  shore — 

Once  to  hear  how  their  loved  ones  fare, 
Once  to  breathe,  "  We  are  happy  here, 

Where  is  no  sin  or  strife  or  care. 
Where  childlike  Love  hath  lost  all  fear." 

'Tis  o'er — the  music  melts  away — 
Death's  voices  tremble  on  its  tide : 

Oh  I  in  my  soul  through  life's  brief  day, 
The  wise  grief  of  that  song  abide. 

Alan  Bbodbiok. 
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Wb  can  not  say  that  the  rise  of  a  new 
nation  has  elicited  any  literature  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  The  pamphlets  at  the 
foot  of  this  pag€^,  besides  treating  the 
subject  in  a  fragmentary  manner,  are  sin- 
gularly wanting  in  amplitude  of  compre- 
hension and  strength  of  argument.  The 
cause  of  the  discarded  princes  is  utterly 
rotten :  but  we  were  hardly  prepared  to 
expect  that  the  very  worst  cause  would 
fell  into  the  very  Worst  hands.  Some 
gentlemen  never  feel  so  much  at  home, 
or  realize  the  full  strength  of  their  pow- 
ers, unless  when  employed  in  the  defense 
of  some  monstrous  paradox.  Like  those 
itinerant  performers  of  athletic  feats  who 
extoi-t  the  wonder  of  our  urban  popula- 
tions by  balancing  long  poles  mounted 
with  heavy  weights  upon  their  upper  lip 
against  all  the  known  laws  of  equilibrium, 
they  seem  to  place  their  pride  in  uphold- 

*  Kapoli  ed  Austria,  di  Oioyanitx  Gimelli.  To- 
rino.    1859. 

La  Diplomagia  e  la  Qmatione  IttUiana,  lettera 
di  L.  C.  Farini  al  Sig.  GuigL  Gladstone.  ]2mo. 
Torino.     1866. 
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ing  opinions  contradicted  by  every  body's 
experience,  and  in  maintaining  a  cum- 
brous load  of  theories  upon  grounds 
utterly  incompetent  to  support  the 
shadow  of  an  argument.  But  we  must 
say  that  the  abettors  of  Austrian  rule  in 
Italy  have  deplorably  failed,  by  perform- 
ances of  this  kind,  to  elicit  any  thing  from 
the  crowd  but  their  heartiest  contempt. 
Whether  we  turn  to  Villemain's  or  Mon- 
talembert's  pamphlets,  to  the  rash  speech- 
es of  the  Irish  tribunes  or  the  f  opc'a 
encyclical  letters,  in  every  quarter  we 
find  the  cause  of  a  denationalized  Italy 
plunged  into  a  bathos  so  far  below  medi- 
ocrity, that  we  fear  our  readers  will  hardly 
thank  us  if  we  attempt  to  extricate  it, 
even  for  the  sake  of  exposing  the  wretch- 
ed materials  employed  in  its  defense. 
For  any  feat  of  mental  dexterity  based 
upon  illusion,  to  be  worthy  of  analysis  it 
ought  at  all  events  to  be  attended  with 
some  degree  of  success.  But  in  this  part 
of  our  subject  we  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
charm  attending  the  dissection  of  an  able 
adversary's  argument:  for  the  w^eighis 
would  not  be  balanced,  the  poles  have 
broken  down,  and  the  actors  have  earned 
for  themselves  the  derision  of  Europe. 

We  must,  however,  do  our  Irish  neigh- 
bora  the  credit  of  si^aiing  them  out  in 
this  strange  exhibition  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous instances  of  failure.  They  have 
attempted  to  perform  the  most,  and  they 
have  achieved  the  least.  Montalembert 
would  leave  Central  Italy  to  its  fate.  He 
would  not  force  the  rulers  upon  the  necks 
of  an  unwilling  people.  He  only  breaks 
down  where  his  religious  feelings  lead  hira 
to  support  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  on  the  basis  of  his  religious  suprem- 
acy. M.  Villemain,  on  the  other  hand, 
evidently  thinks  the  present  government 
of  the  f  ope  a  weight  too  great  even  for 
his  abilities  to  sustain,  and  directs  the 
brunt  of  his  attack  against  the  provisional 
governments  of  Italy.  But  our  Iriah 
friends,  with  &r  feebler  powere  of  ratioci- 
nation, in  their  usual  chivalrous  manner^ 
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would  support  both  loads  at  once.  The 
mode  of  doing  this  is  quite  of  a  piece  with 
the  folly  of  the  attempt.  Premises  and 
conclusions  are  laid  down,  which  not  only 
contradict  actual  experience,  but  directly 
invert  it.  Then  an  attempt  is  made  to 
connect  one  with  the  other  by  a  process 
of  argument  which  completely  tears  them 
asunder.  Never  was  human  reason  in  so 
drunken  a  state  before.  Under  the  elixir 
of  religious  fanaticism,  its  powers  are  put 
forth  in  a  suicidal  struggle  to  inflict  mor- 
tal wounds  upon  itselL  In  the  fields  of 
speculation  the  views  which  necessitate 
such  blind  folly  would  meet  with  our 
antagonism:  but  they  raise  our  double 
antagonism  when  an  attempt  is  made 
lo  mold  the  civil  world  in  conformity  to 
them,  and  to  force  them  on  the  pei'plexed 
understandings  of  prime  ministers.  We 
would  appeal  to  our  English  constitu- 
encies, how  far  it  is  desirable,  by  return- 
ing equipollent  sections  to  parliament,  to 
render  this  driveling  idiotcy  the  key- 
note to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  British 
£mpire. 

!Nor  can  we  speak  very  highly  of  the 
eflTorts  of  those  who  have  employed  their 
pens  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Whatever  assistance  Italy  may  derive 
from  French  bayonets,  it  is  pretty  evident 
she  can  derive  none  from  French  pamph- 
lets. The  brochures  which  have  recent* 
ly  issued  from  the  Paiisian  press,  in  favor 
of  the  Imperial  policy,  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  Papal  difficulty ;  and  these  are  not 
the  spontaneous  product  of  their  authors. 
The  government  suggests  the  topics,  and 
limits  the  scope  of  the  paper,  and  the 
writer  merely  fills  up  the  rough  outline, 
as  an  artist  a  composition  picture,  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestions  of  his  employer. 
We  get,  therefore,  in  these  productions, 
the  formal  pleadings  of  hired  advocates, 
instead  of  those  discursive  flights  of  genius 
in  which  a  Thiers  or  a  Guizot  would  have 
applied  to  Italy  the  sagest  deductions  of 
history,  enlivened  with  the  eflbrts  of  a 
reasoning  fancy,  and  calculating  with  the 
utmost  nicety  the  eflect  of  a  new  nation 
on  the  future  of  Europe,  as  an  astronomer 
c:)timates  the  disturbing  influence  to  the 
solar  system  when  a  new  planet  swims 
into  his  ken.  Were  this  sort  of  dictation 
employed  in  the  right  direction,  it  would 
be  pernicious.  But  when  used  to  gild  a 
fiilse  policy  w^ith  the  appearance  of  reason, 
it  totally  strips  the  writers  of  that 
strength   which   they   would    otherwise 


have  brought  to  a  good  cause.  The 
French  writers,  in  this  respect,  have  la- 
bored under  the  peculiar  disadvantage  of 
having  a  bad  model.  The  pamphlet 
which  the  French  Emperor  employed  all 
his  resources  to  have  scattered  broadcast 
over  Europe,  and  which  bears  unmistak- 
able marks  of  its  royal  parentage,  is  only 
an  elaborate  eflbrt  at  self-refutation. 
Most  assiduous  care  is  taken,  at  the  con- 
clusion, to  contradict  every  principle 
which  had  been  laid  down  with  equal 
care  at  the  commencement.  When  we 
see  the  powers  of  a  great  nation  evoked, 
not  simply  to  admit,  but  to  defend,  this 
contradictory  thesis  with  all  the  forms  of 
argument,,  we  are  mournfully  reminded  of 
the  action  of  those  principles  which  in  a 
few  score  years  reduced  the  descendants 
of  the  sprightly  wits  of  the  Suburra  to  a 
level  with  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  lower  empire.  As  we 
do  not,  however,  think  that  jJapoleon  is 
emulous  of  the  fame  of  any  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Augustus,  and  as  we  also 
believe  him  born,  whether  he  intends  it 
or  not,  to  render  signal  services  to  human- 
ity, we  must  entreat  him  to  confine  him- 
self to  action.  As  he  values  his  reputa- 
tion, let  him  write  no  more  pamphlets. 
He  was  once  saved  by  the  eloquence  of 
Berryer,  but  nothing  can  save  him  from 
the  eflects  of  his  own  eloquence. 

Nor  do  the  Italian  pamphleteers,  whose 
pens  are  unbridled,  in  this  matter  indem- 
nify us  for  the  suspension  of  the  mind  of 
France.  They  have  been  for  the  most 
part  actively  engaged  in  the  struggle, 
and,  like  officers  in  a  battle,  were  too 
much  bent  in  pushing  the  enemy  from 
their  immediate  front  to  observe  the 
general  issues  of  the  contest.  Rodolfi 
settles  the  matter  with  Austria  as  far  as 
regards  Florence,  Azeglio  as  far  as  re- 
gards Rome,  Gimelli  as  far  as  regards  Na- 
ples, and  Farini  flies  to  the  rescue  in  the 
case  of  Piedmont,  where  all  reasoning 
would  now  seem  to  be  supei-fluous,  unless 
that  accompanied  with  whifis  of  grape- 
shot  and  a  glittering  array  of  bayonets. 
When  they  escape  from  the  narrow  sec- 
tions of  the  subject  to  wide  generalities, 
it  is  only  to  indulge  in  high-flown  pane- 
gyrics about  liberty  and  enlightenment, 
much  in  the  style  in  which  Alfieri  makes 
his  Timoleons  and  Bintuses  rant  at  the 
foot-lights,  or  to  which  a  classical  Radical 
like  Grote  has  recourse  when  he  addresses 
himself  to  the  refined  constituency  of  the 
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Tower  Hamlets.  But  there  is  clearly 
more  in  this  Italian  business  than  these 
gentlemen  appear  to  dream  of,  or  than 
they  deem  it  prudent  to  meddle  with 
at  present.  The  question  was  not  mere- 
ly between  Piedmont  and  Central  Italy ; 
or  between  Rome  and  the  Legations. 
It  oonoems  the  entire  Peninsula ;  and 
it  not  only  concerns  the  entire  Penin- 
sula, but  the  ^ture  condition  of  Europe. 
For  Northern  and  Centi'al  Italy,  com- 
manding two  seas,  and  guarded  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  can  not  be  submerged 
into  one  grand  state  without  absorbmg 
Venetia  and  Naples,  any  more  than  a 
consolidated  France  could  have  allowed  a 
Duke  of  Normandy  to  set  up  a  conflicting 
rule  upon  its  borders ;  or  than  our  own 
Edwards  could  have  permitted  their  fron- 
tier provinces  to  be  disturbed  by  the  sway 
of  Gaelic  chieftains.  If  Victor  Emmanuel 
be  allowed  to  consolidate  his  new  king- 
dom, even  Napoleon  will  find  it  difficult 
to  fulfill  his  promises  of  keeping  Rome  for 
the  Pope.  For,  as  soon  as  Venice  shall 
discard  the  Austrian,  and  Sardinia  merge 
her  Piedmontcse  into  an  Italian  policy, 
no  power  on  earth  can  keep  the  two 
southern  states  from  coalescing  with  their 
brethren,  without  actually  emboweling 
the  country.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Small  States  on  the  same  peninsula  are 
almost  invariably  absorbed  by  the  larger 
States,  even  when  their  governments  are 
nne3;ceptionabIe.  But  when  their  gov- 
ernments are  efiete,  and  that  of  their  ag- 
grandized neighbor  is  sound,  it  would 
require  nothing  less  than  an  intervention 
of  heaven  to  save  them.  Italy  then,  after 
the  sleep  of  centuries,  is  destined  to  rise 
np,  like  a  second  Pallus,  encased  in  arms. 
The  lessons  of  civic  wisdom  and  national 
concord,  the  banner  of  constitutional  free- 
dom, guarded  by  the  spear  and  the  shield, 
are  no  more  destined  to  remain  sterile  in 
her  hands,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  than 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  in  the  twelfth 
century,  or  the  Greek  Primer  and  the 
inspirations  of  the  pencil  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Down-trodden  nationalities,  at 
present  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of 
heterogeneous  organizations,  are  certain 
to  catch  the  flame.  And  if  these  regain 
their  independence,  Europe  is  destined  to 
see  its  afiairs  guided  by  conventions 
in  comparison  with  which,  as  regards 
their  permanent  effects  on  the  desti- 
nies of  humanity,  the  Congress  of  West- 
phalia or  Vienna  will  shrink  to  the  dimen- 


sions of  a  munidpal  council  or  a  pan^ 
vestry. 

If  any  country  has  the  right  to  make 
reprisals  on  the  present  system  of  interna- 
tional policy,  it  is  undoubtedly  Italy,  For 
since  its  inauguration,  she  has  been  tbo 
mere  makeweight  by  which  rival  sove- 
reignties have  sought  to  compound  their 
diflerences  and  drive  a  hard  bargain  with 
each  other.  If  other  nations  have  lost 
their  independence,  at  least  their  territory 
has  been  respeot-ed.  They  have  lost  their 
individual  agency  to  find  themselves 
members  of  a  more  powerful  nation.  But 
Italy  has  been  torn  into  shreds  and  patches 
to  serve  as  a  standing  political  conve- 
nience. While  a  French  priest  has  ruled 
at  Rome,  and  the  Spaniard  at  Naples,  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy  have  governed  Piedmont, 
Austria  has  presided  over  Milan,  and  a 
scion  of  Bavaria  has  found  himself  very 
comfortably  settled  in  Sardinia.  If  Philip 
V.  renounced  Milan  and  Naples  in  favor 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  at  least  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  investiture  of 
Parma  and  Plaeentia  for  his  eldest  son 
Don  Carlos.  If  Austria  resigned  the 
Netherlands  in  order  to  gratify  the  Bel- 
gium whim  for  independence,  an  indem- 
nity was  immediately  found  for  her  in 
Venice.  If  the  first  Napoleon  w.inted  an 
appanage  for  his  sister  Eliza  and  her  hus- 
band, nothing  was  more  simple.  He  had 
only  to  slice  Lucca  and  Piombino  from  the 
Tuscan  territory,  and  present  the  Italians 
with  a  new  Principality.  Any  old  dow- 
ager of  Austriji,  any  cadet  of  the  reigning 
family  of  France,  any  half-brother  of  a 
collateral  branch  of  royalty  in  Spain,  who 
wanted  to  see  their  superscription  upon  a 
medal,  and  to  be  the  center  of  a  court, 
had  only  to  look  to  Italy,  and  the  thing 
was  done.  Indeed  the  separation  of  the 
Peninsula  under  foreign  and  necessarily 
conflicting  rule,  great  as  that  evil  un- 
doubtedly is,  sinks  mto  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  the  facility  with  which,  by  thw 
sort  of  arrangement,  that  rule  was  tossed 
from  the  hands  of  one  dynasty  into  those  of 
another.  Not  only  has  every  Continental 
nation,  at  some  time  or  other,  seated  the 
scions  of  its  house  upon  some  Italian 
throne,  but  each  Italian  throne  has  been 
occupied  by  them  in  succession.  The 
Frank,  the  German,  and  the  Spaniard, 
within  the  last  few  centuries,  have  each 
exercised  sovereignty  at  Naples  and  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  marched  each  other^  out 
of  the  palaces  of  Tuscany  and  Hiisp* 
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Ndr  have  these  changes  which  have  ex- 
hausted all  the  forms  of  permutation,  been 
the  mere  effects  of  state  collusions  or  fami- 
ly compacts.  They  have  been  paraded  in 
treaties,  and  ratified  in  conventions,  as 
something  essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
That  country  which  Nature  may  be  said 
to  have  selected  as  a  type  of  nationality, 
that  country  which  she  has  separated  from 
other  countries  by  every  barrier  mountain 
and  sea  can  interpose,  that  country  to 
which  she  has  given  a  common  language 
and  religion,  and  peopled  with  a  race 
sprung  fi'om  the  same  stock,  and  united 
by  the  closest  ties  of  social  tastes  and 
habitudes,  is  the  very  countiy  which  diplo- 
matists have  treated  as  a  fragment,  and 
distributed  its  members  as  waste  debris, 
to  balance  the  power  of  outlying  mon- 
archies. If  Italy,  on  regaining  her  inde- 
pendence, does  not  put  her  sword  through 
this  system  of  breaking  up  nationalities, 
with  a  view  to  prop  heterogeneous  politi- 
cal societies  upon  their  ruins,  at  all  events 
she  will  not  lack  the  provocation  of  having 
been  its  principal  victim. 

The  attempt  to  fasten  this  condition  of 
helotry  upon  the  people  of  Italy,  and  to 
stigmatize  them  as  rebels  for  endeavoring 
to  escape  from  it,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  great  sticklers  for  their  own  national- 
ity, is  so  audacious  as  to  stagger  creduli- 
ty. How  would  the  Irish  tribunes,  who 
are  the  loudest  brayers  in  this  charge  of 
foul  rebellion,  like  having  been  separated 
from  England,  to  have  Belfast  ruled  over 
by  a  Welshman,  Dublin  by  a  Scot,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Oonnaught  committed 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Noi-wegian  ? 
Have  they  not,  together  with  their  ances- 
tors, been  most  vociferous— occasionallv, 
indeed,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives — m 
shouting  "  Ireland  for  the  Irish,"  and  in 
declaimmg  against  the  rule  of  this  coun- 
try on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  rule  of 
the  Saxon  over  the  Celt?  But  what 
wcmld  have  been  their  denunciations  had 
Ireland  been  brought  under  every  for'ta 
of  servitude  which  extends  from  the 
Wolga  to  the  Po,  and  in  so  diversified  a 
manner,  that  while  every  county  went 
through  all  the  variations  of  the  rack,  no 
two  counties  experienced  the  same  form 
of  thraldom  together  ?  What  extent  of 
atmosphere  could  have  echoed  the  fierce 
cries  that  would  have  proceeded  from 
such  a  state  of  things  as  that  ? 

The  adversaries  of  the  Italians  have  not 
only  no  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  sha- 


dow of  an  argument,  but  every  weapon 
they  employ,  in  their  rash  attack,  splinters 
in  their  grasp,  and  in  reality  hurts  no  one 
but  themselves.  Even  assenting  to  their 
own  premises,  we  can  get  nothing  but 
what  militates  against  their  conclusion. 
If  the  Italian  princes  were  legitimate,  their 
supporters  can  not  deny  without  indeed 
contravening  all  the  diplomatic  actsof  tho 
last  century,  that  such  cases  of  systematic 
oppression  may  arise  as  to  entitle  popula- 
tions to  the  relief  which  the  Swedes  oh- 
tained  in  1719,  the  North-Americans  in 
1784,  the  South-Americans  in  1826,  the 
Greeks  in  1827,  and  the  Belgians  and  the 
French  in  1830.  No  power  on  earth  can 
deny  this  right  when  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  justice  and  upheld  with  the 
calm  dignity  of  reason.  Now,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  revolution  in  the 
Central  States  of  Italy  had  more  in  its  & 
vor,  in  these  respects,  than  any  analogous 
instance  on  record.  The  change  has  not 
been  eifected  by  an  armed  mob.  No  bar- 
ricades have  been  erected.  No  palace  has 
been  sacked,  and  the  gilded  furniture 
flung  into  the  streets.  The  revolution 
has  been  as  noiseless  as  that  generated  in 
a  tree  when  the  deciduous  bark  is  pushed 
aside  by  the  fresh  layer  arising  m  firm 
compactness  to  take  its  place.  The  func- 
tions of  society  have  not  been  arrested  by 
the  process,  but  have  continued  their  ope- 
rations with  more  healthy  vigor.  Prop- 
erty has  been  respected.  No  order  of 
men  have  had  one  tittle  of  their  rights 
invaded.  In  other  revolutions  whose 
claims  have  been  admitted,  society,  in  the 
struggle  to  resume  its  rights,  has  suffered 
a  temporary  disorganization.  In  the  Cen- 
tral States  of  Italy  not  a  stone  of  the  so- 
cial edifice  has  been  disturbed,  but  the 
object  has  been  achieved  by  bringing  its 
ranks  in  closer  union.  Tho  lower  classes 
have  obeyed  the  restraining  hand  of  the 
upper.  Instead  of  the  discarded  chicfi) 
having,  as  in  similar  instances,  to  disguise 
themselves  as  valets,  and  stalk  behind  the 
backs  of  carriages,  to  escape  the  ven- 
geance  of  a  fierce  multitude,  they  were 
accompanied  to  the  gates  of  their  capitals 
by  a  chivalrous  people,  whose  gallantry 
forbade  them  to  remember  the  past,  and 
who  raised  no  voice  at  their  cleparturo 
except  to  wish  them  a  pleasant  journey. 
It  is  owing  to  this  quiet  harmony  of  the 
change  that  Rudolfi  could  issue  his  new 
decrees  for  the  reorganization  of  public 
instruction  in  Tuscany,  a  few  hours  after 
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the  Grand  Dulce  had  taken  his  departure, 
with  the  same  effect  as  if  that  prince  had 
only  quitted  his  palace  to  take  an  airing 
in  the  Casine.  Are  these  remedies  to  be 
refused  to  a  people  who  rise  to  assert 
their  rights,  in  the  calm  majesty  of  in- 
sulted strength,  which  are  granted  to 
others  who,  without  half  their  sufferings, 
tear  up  the  pavements  of  the  streets,  and 
speak  to  Europe  behind  a  mass  of  barri- 
cades ?  By  what  law  was  society  in  the 
Central  States  of  Italy  to  be  deprived  of 
the  right  of  regulating  its  own  destinies, 
so  long  as  a  more  equivocal  exercise  of 
the  same  right  has  been  admitted  at  fre- 
quent portions  of  their  history  by  most  of 
the  States  in  the  Old  World,  and  by  all 
the  States  in  the  New  ?  It  certainly  can 
not  arise  from  any  detriment  to  the  public 
interests  of  Europe.  For  every  one  ad- 
mits that  an  united  Italy  would  preemi- 
Bently  subserve  those  public  interests.  It 
as  certainly  can  not  spring  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Italians  have  exercised 
their  newly  acquired  freedom ;  for  it  has 
been  used  to  extend  personal  liberty,  to 
secure  property,  to  uphold  justice,  to  in- 
augurate works  of  public  utility,  and  found 
educational  institutions. 

But  the  Italian  rulers  have  not  had  the 
poor  argument  of  divine  right  or  legiti- 
mate sovereignty  to  plead  in  their  favor. 
Were  this,  indeed,  the  case,  an  evangelist 
of  monarchy  like  Burke  might,  while  as- 
senting to  the  deposition  of  a  contuma- 
cious dynasty,  urge  the  right  of  sove- 
reignty fell  to  the  next  of  kin.  But  no 
such  plea  is  of  force  here.  The  rulers  of 
the  country  have  always  been  aliens ;  they 
have  never  been  accepted  by  the  people. 
Their  legitimacy  has  not  even  been  re- 
spected by  those  foreigners  who  now  so 
loudly  denounce  its  infraction  as  a  crime 
in  politics.  They  who  forced  them  on 
Italy  at  the  bayonet's  point  have  never 
manifested  the  slightest  scruple  about  de- 
throning them  whenever  it  suited  their 
purpose  to  do  so.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  not  one  of  social  contract,  but  re- 
solves  itself  into  the  competency  of  three 
or  four  despotic  monarchs  to  prescribe 
laws  and  give  rulers  to  a  country  in  whose 
concerns  they  had  not  even  a  convention- 
al right  to  interfere.  Admitting  it  was 
quite  right  that  Charles  V.  should  force  a 
natural  son  of  Clement  VII.  on  Florence, 
what  right  had  France  and  Austria,  in 
1757,  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  Gaston's 
relatives  iu  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  ? 


By  what  right  have  Parma  and  Plaoentis 
passed   from  the   hands  of  Vienna  into 
those  of  Madrid,  to  find  themselves,  after 
a  little  taste  of  Gallic  rule,  in  the  hands  of 
Vienna  again  ?    If  the  principle  of  legiti- 
macy be  so  sacred  a  thmg,  why  did  Aas- 
tria,  in  our  own  day,  threaten  to  dethrone 
the  King  of  Naples  if  he  gave  his  subjects 
a   constitution  ?    In  the  name  of  what 
law,  human  or  divine,  did  Alexander  cross 
the  wastes  of  Smolensko  to  dictate  bis 
will  to  the  people  of  the  South  ?    tTnder 
the  sanction  of  what  principle  did  Prussia 
and  Austria  coalesce  with  that  Emperor 
to  restore  the  King  of  Naples  in  1819? 
In  1814  Italy  was  stripped  of  all  constitu- 
ted goveiTiment.     Her  only  aspiration  was 
to  become  a  nation.     By  what  species  of 
right  did  Austria  interfere  to  make  her  a 
province?    It  is  clear  that  these  mon- 
strous   pretensions    could    only  proceed 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings  not  only  to  govern  their  own 
countries,  but  to  provide  governors  for 
the  people  of  other  nations.    But  the  con- 
tracting Powers  at  the  Congress  of  Vien» 
na  did  not  respect  this  divine  right  in  the 
King  of  Saxony,  while  they  legitimated  a 
parvenu    in  the  person   of  Behiadotte. 
They,  therefore,  can  not  call  upon  tho 
wildest  believer  in  Madame  Krudener'a 
inspirations  to  admit  the  abuse  of  a  prin- 
ciple, who,  in  every  sense  in  which   it 
could  be  accepted,  have  ignored  its  appli- 
cation. 

It  is  clear  that  congresses,  no  more  than 
other  bodies,  are  privileged  to  inflict  in- 
jury, or  to  override  natural  laws.  They 
have  undoubtedly  their  rights,  but  these 
are  specifically  defined.  They  have  a 
right  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  civili- 
zation as  far  as  those  interests  concern  the 
relation  of  States  with  each  other.  If  a 
nation,  from  internal  disorganization  or 
over-grasping  ambition,  prove  a  nuisance 
to  its  neighbors,  the  chiefs  to  whom  those 
neighbors  have  intrusted  their  security 
have  a  clear  right  to  interfere  to  suppress 
that  nuisance.  But  that  right  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  object  of  its  exercise ;  be- 
yond that,  every  interference  with  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  other  countries  is  tho 
greenest  usurpation.  If  the  Italians,  on  a 
recent  occasion,  were  disposed  to  submit 
their  affiiirs  to  a  European  Congress,  it 
was  not  because  they  acknowledged  such 
a  tribunal  to  be  the  arbiter  of  their  desti- 
nies, but  because  they  invoked  its  aid  to 
sanction  a  reconstruction  of  their  territory 
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which  was  in  accordance  with  their  own 
wishes,  and  with  the  highest  interests  of 
civilization.  Had  the  assent  of  such  con- 
gress been  withheld,  the  contracting  pow- 
ers would  have  infringed  their  duties. 
Tlxey  would  have  afforded  the  world 
another  example  of  diplomatic  injustice ; 
and  the  Italians  would  have  been  the 
more  warranted,  on  that  account,  to  de- 
fend their  rights,  as  they  stand  prepared 
to  do,  with  their  own  broad  swords. 

In  some  respects,  the  rights  which  soci- 
ety exercises  over  the  individuals  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  analogous  to  those  ex- 
ercised by  a  congeries  of  States  over  each 
other.  The  di^rence,  however,  as  re- 
gards the  extension  and  definite  character 
of  those  rights,  are  widely  in  favor  of  so- 
ciety ;  yet  in  eveiy  well-organized  socie- 
ty, the  individual  is  perfectly  uncontrolled 
in  all  those  actions  which  do  not  inteiiere 
with  his  neighbor's  welfare.  It  does  not 
intermeddle  with  his  private  affairs ;  it 
leaves  him  a  king  over  his  own  homestead. 
But  what  would  be  thought  of  that  socie- 
ty which  should  seize  upon  two  or  three 
unoffending  individuals,  msist  upon  regu- 
lating their  households  in  a  manner  detri- 
mental to  their  interests,  and  by  neutral- 
izing their  energies,  make  them  of  no 
earthly  use  except  as  hewers  of  wood  or 
drawers  of  water  to  the  rest  ?  Yet  this 
is  but  the  twenty-millionth  part  of  the 
outrage  committed  by  diplomatists  when 
they  tear  up  a  country  into  fragments  for 
the  sake  of  dynastic  interests,  and  impose 
rulers  upon  the  inhabitants  against  their 
will.  They  impoverish  an  entire  people 
to  enrich  two  or  three  families.  They 
hinder  a  large  section  of  the  hmnan  race 
from  competing  with  their  neighbors,  and, 
by  that  means,  consign  them  to  irremedi- 
able servitude ;  they  annihilate  their  ener- 
gies. They  extinguish  their  spirit.  The 
loss  of  their  national  prosperity  comprises 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  wrong  which 
8uch  communities  suffer.  Every  thing 
which  can  dignify  human  nature,  which 
can  adorn  manhood,  which  can  elevate  the 
feelings,  which  can  throw  a  charm  around 
the  duties  of  civil  life,  goes  along  with  it. 
In  this  respect  the  dismemberment  of  Italy 
has  not  inflicted  a  more  wanton  outrage 
on  the  rights  of  humanity  than  the  dis- 
memberment of  Poland. 

Compare  the  social  condition  of  Eng- 
land with  that  of  the  Peninsula.  To  one 
Nature  has  been  chary  of  her  favors. 
The  climate  is  harsh.    The  soU  requires 
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immense  cultivation  to  produce  even  the 
necessaries  of  life.      The    harbors    and 
estuaries  are  artificiaL      Tlie    peasantry 
are  not  remarkable  for  that  keen  ingenui* 
ty  which  creates  opportunities,  or  fore- 
stalls events.    In  the  other,  all  these  de- 
fects have  been  reversed :  a  voluptuous 
sky;   the  softest  temperature^  in  which 
flocks  and  herds  may  lie  uustabled  all  the 
year  round;    a  territory  which    almost 
spontaneously  covers  its  plains  with  the 
fruits    of  every  belt  of  the  temperate 
zone ;   a  coast  indented  by  the  hand  of 
Nature  with  numerous  bays  and  estuaries, 
each  of  which  would  float  an  armada ;  a 
population  admitted  to  be  the  most  inge- 
nious in  Europe.     Yet  England,  with  all 
her  disadvantages,  is  a  mighty  nation, 
wielding  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  at- 
tracting the  commerce  of  the  world  to  its 
capitals,  possessing  a  munificent  body  of 
nobles,   and   a  senate  which  makes    its 
power  felt  at  the  antipodes.    While  Italy, 
with  all  its  natural  superiority,  is  weak 
and  impoverished ;  of  no  account  in  Eu- 
rope ;  with  ports  destitute  of  ships ;  with 
cities  destitute  of  commerce ;  with  a  beg- 
gared nobility,  doomed  to  earn  a  scanty 
subsistence  by  the  labors  of  the  pedant  or 
the  artist ;  with  a  famished   population, 
humiliated  by  fetters,  depending  for  their 
bread  on  the  bounty  of  foreigners  and  the 
alms  of  convents.     Whence  is  the  differ- 
ence?    What  cause  has  so  powerfully 
inverted    the    dispositions    of    Nature  ? 
There  is,  indeed,  one  fully  commensurate 
to  produce    that    effect.      England  has 
been  united.    She  has  regulated  her  own 
destinies.     No  conclave  of  despots  has 
dismembered  her  territories,  or  dictated 
her  laws.    Her  powerful  population  is  not 
so  imposing  by  its  mass,  or  so  united  by 
ties  of  blood,  instincts,  and  religion  as 
that  of  Italy.     But  they  have  not  been 
parceled  out  like  herds  among  foreign 
families,  and  stripped  of  all  those  attri- 
butes which  constitute  political  greatness. 
Seventeen  millions  of  Englishmen  have 
never  been  thought  of  no  further  use 
than  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  ten 
courts.    What  has  Italy  done  to  be  de- 

E rived  by  this  means  of  her  glory,  and  to 
0  steeped  up  to  the  lips  in  misfortune  ? 
Who  has  a  right  to  deprive  a  nation  of 
honor  ?  It  will  surely  not  be  maintained 
by  the  most  extravagant  eulogist  of  abso- 
lutism, that  any  assembly  of  sovereigns 
has  the  remotest  right  to  blunt  the  genius 
of  a  country,  to  eclipse  its  greatness,  to 
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render  its  natural  advantages  unproduc- 
tive, to  reduce  its  corporate  association  to 
complete  nullity,  and  totally  exclude  it 
from  the  transactions  of  the  world.  No 
rational  being  will  surely  deny  that  they 
can  do  so  without  committing  the  most 
stupendous  injustice.  In  the  Ultramon- 
tane press  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  rob- 
bing the  Pope,  about  despoiling  the  Dukes 
of  Tuscany  and  of  Modena  of  their  inherit- 
ance ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  robbing  the 
people  of  Italy.  The  highest  ecclesiasti- 
cal authoiity  in  Ireland  has,  with  mild 
forbearance,  called  upon  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  withdraw  "  his  robber  hand 
from  the  throat  of,  the  Vicar  of  Christ." 
But  if  this  be  the  phraseology  of  a  church- 
man where  the  interestsof  an  mdividual  are 
at  stake,  what  language  can  we  use  strong 
enough  to  characterize  those  who  insist 
upon  burying  an  entire  people  ?  To  what 
school  of  casubtry  do  these  gentlemen  go 
for  their  morality  ?  It  is  wrong  to  cheat 
one,  but  you  may  plunder  many.  The 
rights  of  an  individual  must  be  respected, 
but  you  may  swindle  with  safe  conscience 
an  entire  community.  But  in  the  case  in 
question  the  individuals  have  no  rights  at 
all.  Their  rule  was  set  up  by  violence, 
and  maintained  by  force.  Whenever 
they  had  the  opportunity,  the  people  rose 
up,  and  protested  against  it.  At  Naples 
and  the  Sicilies,  in  1819  and  1847— in  the 
States  of  the  Church  in  1832  and  1848  — 
in  Parma  and  Sardinia  in  1846  —  in  Tus- 
cany in  1848 — just  as  when  the  French 
troops  debouched  by  the  gorges  of  the 
Simplon  in  1850,  the  withdrawal  or  the 
weakening  of  Austrian  domination  has  in- 
variably been  the  signal  of  the  uprising  of 
the  people ;  and  such  has  been  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  impulse,  that  victory  at 
the  onset  has  invariably  attended  their 
efforts.  Thejr  have  always  succeeded  in 
expelling  their  tyrants  from  their  palac^es, 
and  enthroning  in  their  stead  the  deputies 
of  their  choice,  until  again  borne  down  by 
the  league  of  their  foreign  oppressors. 
The  TJltramontanes  are,  therefore,  singu- 
larly infelicitous  in  their  appreciation  of 
events.  They  completely  invert  the  cha- 
racter of  persons,  and  the  relation  of 
things.  For  they  charge  the  potentate 
with  dragging  down  the  Pope  who  actu- 
ally maintains  him  on  his  throne;  they 
treat  the  wrongful  possessors  of  property 
as  its  legitimate  owners;  and  stigmatize 
an  entire  people  as  robbers,  who,  in  re- 
suming their  rights,  arc  simply  recovering 
(heir  stolen  inheritance  I 


We  certainly  feel  ashamed  of  those  who 
plume  themselves  upon  being  the  defend- 
ers of  morality  and  religion  in  Europe,  and 
who  advance  their  cause  by  arguments 
which  strike  at  the  root  of  all  morality 
and  religion.  We  certainly  feel  ashamed 
of  that  Pontiff  who  began  his  reign  by  in- 
augurating reforms  which  aimed  at  the 
regeneration  of  his  country,  and  who  bow,^ 
when  there  is  the  finest  chance  of  consum- 
mating that  regeneration,  would  consign 
it  to  a  hopeless  grave.  We  certainly 
tremble  for  the  religion  of  a  people  when 
we  see  the  high -priest  of  that  religion 
allying  its  cause  with  their  permanent 
degradation.  The  ark  of  the  covenant 
was  in  bad  hands  when  intrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  Alexander  VI.  and  John  XIL 
But  we  do  not  know  that  it  ever  was 
placed  upon  a  more  rotten  foundation  than 
It  is  at  present.  The  vices  of  these  men 
were  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  times 
were  bad,  and  their  wildest  excesses  could 
hardly  outshame  them.  They  did  not,  in 
an  age  of  freedom,  ally  the  cause  of  heaven 
with  inextinguishable  slavery.  If  they 
infringed  the  curbs  of  continence  and  con- 
founded justice,  at  least  they  did  not  base 
upon  that  violation  of  justice  the  Christ- 
ian's hope  of  heaven.*  They  did  not 
charge  an  Emperor  bent  upon  leaving^ 
some  mark  of  his  beneficence  on  earth  by  * 
redeeming  a  fallen  nation,  as  he  looked 
for  mercy  at  the  judgment-seat,  to  with- 
hold his  hand.  They  did  not  tell  the  peo- 
ple of  that  nation,  panting  for  liberty,  and 
just  about  to  enter  upon  the  realization  of 
their  oflrdefeated  aspiration  of  four  hun- 
dred years,  that  they  must  either  renounce 
their  claims  or  their  hopes  of  eternal  sal- 
vation. They  did  not  rest  our  expecta- 
tions of  heaven  upon  the  desolation  of 
earth.  This  is  the  first  time  in  history 
that  the  statues  of  Liberty  have  been 
placed  upon  the  altar  of  Moloch ;  that  the 
absurd  claims  of  spurious  and  down&Ilen 
dynasties  have  been  invested  with  the 
sanctity  of  religion.  We  should  have 
thought,  before  allying  his  cause  with  the 
effete  despotisms  of  the  South,  the  Pope 
would  have  considered  the  interests  of  his 
Church  among  the  rising  republics  of  the 
West.    We  should  have  thought  he  might 

*  **  It  is  certain  that  we  shall  shortly  bare  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Supreme  TribunaL  .  .  .  Lei 
UB  then  endeavor  to  appear  before  that  tribnnal  of 
God  in  such  guise  as  to  be  able  to  feel  the  effects  of 
his  mercy  and  the  act  of  his  justice." — Letter  of 
Piiu  IX.  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  YaUcan,  Jan- 
uary S,  1860. 
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have  remembered  the  time  when  that 
Church  employed  its  agency  in  liberating 
the  slaye,  in  extending  personal  freedom, 
in  resoaing  oppressed  communities  from 
the  gripe  of  despots ;  and  that  he  would 
have  hesitated,  before  making  that  which 
had  been  the  vanguard  of  progress  in  an 
age  of  darkness,  the  vanguard  of  darkness 
in  an  age  of  progress.  We  should  have 
thought  he  would  have  remembered  the 
time  when  Italy  was  covered  with  proud 
republics,  who  held  high  the  beacon  of 
science,  illuminating  the  sword  of  Liberty 
in  the  sight  of  a  benighted  feudal  world. 
We  should  have  thought  he  would  have 
recalled  those  Italian  democracies  whose 
freedom  his  predecessors  protected  as  the 
most  valuable  safeguard  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  opposed  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  legions  of  the  same  Emperors 
ot  Austria,  at  whose  feet  he  would  pros- 
trate that  independence  in  common  with 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  We  should 
have  thought  he  might  have  remembered 
that  the  despotism  which  he  was  defend- 
ing had  struck  down  the  life  and  was  fatal 
to  the  hopes  of  Catholic  Poland. 

The  attempt  to  take  the  Papal  dominion 
out  of  the  limits  of  popular  rights,  by  con- 
Bidering  it  as  hedged  round  by  peculiar 
sanctity  as  the  fief  of  Catholic  Christen- 
dom is,  we  think,  upon  every  plea  which 
has  been  drawn  in  its  favor,  as  unfor- 
tunate as  the  attempt  to  defend  the  claims 
of  the  discarded  pnnces  on  the  ground  of 
legitimacy.  The  estates  which  came  in 
possession  of  the  Church  by  legacv,  or 
from  the  personal  patrimony  of  the  Popes 
themselves,  would  doubtless  have  founaed 
a  little  principality ;  but  these  would  have 
been  too  wealc  to  support  an  independent 
sovereignty,  and  do  not  comprise  the  do- 
minions on  which  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Papacy  mainly  rests.  The  beq.uests 
of  Matdda  were,  with  the  exception  of 
Spoleto  and  Ancona,  Imperial  fiefs,  the 
reversion  of  whidi  she  was  not  legally 
entitled  to  grant;  and  these,  with  the 
exception  of  Spoleto  and  Ancona^  have 
long  since  Men  from  the  grasp  of  the  Pon- 
tifis.  The  haaiB  of  the  Jrope's  temporal 
power  really  rests  upon  States  which  have 
been  acquired  by  violence,  or  by  fraud  of 
a  very  sinister  Kind.  Cardinal  Albornez 
built  up  that  power  at  Rome  on  the  ruins 
of  a  fkctioufl  nobility.  Julius,  in  fair,  open 
fight,  panoplied  as  a  soldier,  won  Bologna 
and  Perugia.  CsBsar  Borgpia  by  downright 
treachery  seized  Faenza  and  RiminL  Six- 


tus  IV.,  by  means  still  more  reprehensible, 
got  possession  of  Imola  and  Forli.  Hence 
the  Papal  territories  have  experienced  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  conquest.  Under 
Julius  IL  they  extended  to  Terracina. 
Under  Clement  VII.,  they  again  fell  back 
to  the  Legations.  Outlying  Italian  States 
have  struggled  for  them  with  the  same 
ardor  as  foreign  princes.  The  Venetians 
seized  Bologna  in  the  sixteenth  century 
with  the  same  nonchalance  as  Bonaparte 
in  the  eighteenth  century;  and  both, 
doubtless,  felt  they  had  as  much  right  to 
do  so  as  Clement  VII.  had  to  subvert  its 
republic,  and  convert  it  into  an  appanage 
of  the  Holy  See.  The  Bologaese  in  our 
day  are  in  no  worse  plight  than  their 
compatriots  of  San  Marino  were  some 
three  centuries  ago.  For  this  republic 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Julius,  but  contrived 
to  regain  its  liberties  under  his  effeminate 
successor.  In  this  dispute  we  are  pre- 
pared for  any  amount  of  assertion,  but  it 
really  takes  away  our  breath  to  be  told  in 
this  nineteenth  centur jr  of  ours,  that  States 
which  have  been  acquired  by  violence  and 
rapine,  which  have  been  bandied  about  as 
the  toy  of  conquest,  which  have  been  fre- 
quently torn  up  by  their  ecclesiastical 
guardians  themselves  into  principalities 
for  their  kinsfolks  and  dependents  —  that 
States  of  this  character  are  surrounded  by 
a  sanctity  like  to  that  fire  which  inclosed 
Moses  when  he  entered  the  burning  bush, 
and  that  none  can  intrude  without  sacri- 
lege, though  it  be  the  original  owner 
striving  to  gain  possession ! 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  that  justice 
which  is  appealed  to  as  the  real  ground 
upon  which  the  religious  character  of 
these  Estates  rests?  We  are  ready  to 
admit,  if  that  justice  be  positively  over- 
whelming, that  our  opponents  have  a  fair 
cause  in  their  hands.  We  will  state  the 
last  in  their  own  terms.  It  is  this.  There 
are  a  community  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty millions  of  believers.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  millions,  while  spending  the 
supemuity  of  their  own  resources  upon 
their  social  comforts  in  this  world,  claim 
it  as  a  right  that  the  revenues  of  the  re- 
maining three  millions  should  be  subtract- 
ed from  the  social  comforts  of  the  owners, 
and  spent  upon  the  spiritual  advantages 
of  the  whole  community.  It  is  really  no- 
thing else  than  the  expedient  of  victimiz- 
ing a  class  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
society  into  which  it  enters.  When, 
therefcre,  we  are  told    by    our    Celtic 
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friends  that  "the  Popes  hold  their  domin- 
ions for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  members 
of  the  Church,  and  that  each  member  has 
an  equitable  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  Papal  patrimony  ;*"  they  attempt 
to  practice  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Legations  the  very  same  species  of  fraud 
which  the  English  Governments  who  in- 
stituted the  penal  laws,  practiced  upon 
them,  and  insult  their  understandings 
quite  as  loudly  by  telling  them  to  accept 
whJit  is  in  reality  a  glaring  grievance,  as 
a  peculiar  favor.  They  place  the  burden 
of  the  support  of  their  Church  on  a  class 
who  deny  that  they  have  any  reason  to 
be  selected  for  this  singular  honor.  We 
think  the  Bolognese  may  very  feirly  turn 
round,  and  say,  if  the  benefits  are  equally 
distributed,  the  imposts  ought  to  be  equal- 
ly distributed.  The  argument  then,  as  re- 
spects justice,  is  like  alithe  other  pleas  of 
the  Ultramontanes,  quite  the  other  way. 
Their  weapon  again  splinters  in  their 
grasp.  Before  the  Reformation,  when 
the  Papal  exchequer  had  its  treasure  from 
the  four  comers  of  Europe,  there  was 
some  reason  in  the  arrangement.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Pontifical  States  re- 
ceived more  than  they  expended.  But 
after  the  Reformation,  to  throw  upon  the 
shoulders  of  their  inhabitants  the  main 
support  of  the  Church  of  Catholic  Europe, 
when  the  pontifical  treasury  hardly  re- 
ceives a  shilling  in  return,  surely  can  not 
be  regarded  in  any  other  relation  to  jus* 
tice  than  a  daring  violation  of  it.  If  this 
be  not  injustice,  we  must  get  our  old 
moral  text-books,  including  the  scholas- 
tics, out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  commence  a  new  exposition  of  the 
science  upon  the  broad  diffusive  princi- 
ple, that  every  man's  •property  is  his 
neighbor's. 

In  dealing  with  the  pontifical  question, 
the  French  pamphleteers  have  been  strik- 
ingly illogical.  They  have  written  under 
the  mspiration  of  a  man  whose  impulsive 
imagination  has  outstripped  his  reasoning 
faculty.  The  conclusion  of  the  Imperial 
brochttre^  Le  Pave  et  U  Congres^  is  utter- 
ly at  war  with  the  leading  premises.  It 
sets  out  with  the  assertion  that  it  is  abso- 
hitely  essential  to  the  interests  of  Catholic 
Christendom  that  the  Pope  should  be  a 
temporal  sovereign,  and  ends  with  the 
proposition  of  despoiling  him  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  Estates.    It  states,  witn 

I  ■  1 1  ■  _i 

•  Ireland  and  Italy,  p.  9. 


the  greatest  emphasis,  that  unless  the 
Pope  wields  a  temporal  scepter,  there  cma 
be  no  security  for  the  spiritual  interests 
of  Catholic  Europe:  yet  it  proposes  to 
reduce  his  sovereignty  to  the  head  of  a 
few  greasy  corporations.  It  avers,  with 
strange  dogmatism,  that  an  independent 
patrimony  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  him  who  sits  in  the  chair  of  Peter,  and 
thinks  this  an  excellent  reason  why  he 
should  depend  for  the  chief  poHion  of  his 
revenues  upon  the  eleemosynary  oontri> 
butions  of  the  Irish  &rmer  and  the  Bel- 
gian merchant.  We  can  well  understand 
the  argument  of  Montalembert,  who, 
while  admitting  the  right  of  the  Central 
States  of  Italy  to  dispose  of  their  own 
destinies  on  the  ground  that  popular  will 
makes  law,  yet  withholds  that  right  from 
the  subjects  of  the  Pontifical  States  on 
account  of  the  exceptional  nature  of  their 
government.  But  the  argument  which 
vindicates  that  right  for  the  whole  com- 
munity, in  the  same  breath  that  it  debars 
a  large  section  from  the  exercise  of  it, 
surpasses  our  comprehension.  We  mast 
either  reject  the  conclusion  and  admit  the 
premiss,  or  reject  the  premiss  and  admit 
the  conclusion.  For  our  part,  we  equally 
repudiate  both. 

Those  who  maintain  that  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is  essential  to  the 
interests  of  Catholic  Europe,  must  show 
that  those  interests  are  widely  different 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  what  they 
were  in  the  twelfth  century ;  for  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  Popes  did  not  reign. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
they  were  subject  to  the  Emperors  of 
Germany,  who  annulled  or  confirmed 
their  election,  and  who  sent  every  year 
commissioners  to  Rome  to  levy  the  money 
due  to  the  royal  treasury.  The  Popes 
at  this  period  were  accustomed  to  date 
their  Acts  from  the  years  of  the  Empe- 
ror's reign,  and  stamp  their  coin  with  nis 
name.  If  they  subsequently  seized  upon 
imperial  jurisdiction,  it  was  by  no  means 
owing  to  any  real  or  supposed  European 
interests  which  required  them  to  do  so, 
but  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  central 
authority  and  the  disorders  of  the  age, 
which  enabled  them  not  only  to  assume 
independent  authority  with  impunity,  bnt 
in  some  measure  forced  its  exercise  upon 
them.  Where,  then,  is  the  difference? 
Europe  was  similarly  parceled  out  into 
distinct  principalities.  The  Western  king- 
doms had  arisen.    The  same  drama  was 
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played  oat  on  the  theater  of  Italy  then  as 
in  our  ovn  day,  with  the  costume  only  a 
little  changed.    Whether  with  or  without 
the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  the  Popes 
have  always  been  able,  by  the  power  of 
the  keys,  to  play  off  the  authority  of  one 
king    against    another.    Pope    Stephen, 
though  without  an  acre,  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  Pepin  to  protect  him  from  the 
Lombard ;  Pope  John  called  in  Otho  to 
protect  him  from  the  Frank.    The  only 
striking  distinctions    between    the   two 
epochs  are  the  schism  in  Western  Europe, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  reign  of  law 
for  the  reign  of  feudal  violence,  and  the 
abandonment  of  in&ntine  credulity  for  a 
more    disciiminating    faith.     Surely    on 
none  of  these  counts  will  the  Ultramon- 
tanes  rely  for  making  out  the  difference 
essential  to  the  solidity  of  their  argument. 
They  all,  indeed,  pomt  the  other  way. 
It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope  whpn  he  extended  his  crozier 
over  Europe,  but  that  necessity  became 
evident  as  soon  as  one  half  of  Europe  fell 
away  from  him,  unless  we  adopt  the  ab- 
surd theory  put  forward  in  the  Imperial 
pamphlet,  that  a  chief's  claims  to  regality 
increase  with  the  diminution  of  his  sub- 
jects *    Nor  will  they  find  more  support 
in  the  two  last  counts  of  the  plea.    The 
overthrow    of  that    feudal    violence    in 
which  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Papacy  took  its  rise  by  the  arm  of  the 
law,  if  admitted  to  have  any  force,  must 
point  to  the  extinction,  and  not  the  con- 
tinuation, of  claims  whose  legitimacy  the 
absence  of  that  law  alone  justified,  and 
whose  necessity  its  presence  has  super- 
seded.   We  all  know  what  a  formidable 
power  Gregory  VII.  and  his  successors 
built  upon  the  assumption  of  that  tempo- 
ral sovereignty.    They  not  only  took  to 
themselves  the  regal  state  of  the  Empe- 
rors, but  were  enabled,  by  the  creduhty 
of  the  age,  to  usurp  the  same  precedency 
which  the  Emperors  assumed  over  their 
nionarchs,  with  the  exclusive   right    of 
electing  Idngs,  and  annexed  to  the  scutch- 
eon of  the  fisherman  the  title  of  master 
of  the  world  and  sovereign  of  sovereigns. 
But  with  the  diminution  of  that  credulity 
those  absurd  pretensions  have  fallen  to 
the    ground.    And    if  that    diminution 
points  to  any  thing  now,  it  assuredly  is 

*  **  Plus  le  t«rritoire  sera  petit,  plus  le  Bou^erahi 
aen  grand.*'— P.  11. 


not  that  the  remnant  should  still  encum- 
ber the  ground  like  the  blighted  trunk  of 
a  once  fiouiishin^  tree,  but  that  it  should 
yield  to  an  offshoot  of  a  more  vigorous 
creation. 

Kever  was  so  reckless  an  assertion  put 
forward  with  so  little  to  be  advanced  in 
its  favor,  as  the  one  we  are  disputing. 
Indeed,  so  far  is  the  temporal  dominion 
of  the  Papacy  from  being  essential  to  its 
spiritual  interests,  that  every  tittle  of  his- 
torical evidence  bearing  upon  the   case 
proves  it  has  been  most  destructive  to 
those    spiritual    interests.      While    the 
Church    was    unencumbered  with  royal 
patrimony,  she  conquered  two  thirds  of 
Europe.    When  she  was  endowed  with 
royal  patrimony,  she  lost  one  half  of  what 
she  had  gained.    When  the  Popes  were 
without  a  rood  of  territory  they  could 
call  their  own — when  the  prefects  of  the 
Emperor  were- invested  at  Kome  with  the 
power  of  the  sword,  their  spiritual  power 
extended  itself  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
to  the  forests   of  Scandinavia  and  the 
Polish    frontier    of  Russia.    When  the 
Papal  sovereignty  had  reached  its,hight 
• —  when  the  voluptuous  Leo,  in  addition 
to   its   present  territories,   extended  his 
scepter  over  Parma,  Modena,  Placentia, 
and  the  richest  plains  of  Provence,  that 
spiritual  power  was  driven  back  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean.    When  the  Church  had 
her  spiritual  interests  alone  to  look  after, 
she  placed  those  interests  always  in  the 
ascendant;   but  when  these  were  allied 
with  the  claims  of  temporal  dominion,  the 
two  powers  perpetually  came  in  contact ; 
and  whenever  they  came  in  contact,  the 
interests  which  were  near  invariably  pre- 
vailed over  the  interests  which  were  re- 
mote;  the  things    of  earth   constantly 
gained   precedence   over  the  things  of 
heaven.    At  the  two  periods  in  the  histo- 
ry of  modern  Europe  m  which  the  Roman 
Church  had  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
her  lost  possessions,  her  Pontiils,  out  of 
regard  to  their  temporal  interests,  were 
led  to  exert  their  influence  in  favor  of 
their  spiritual  antagonists,  and  thus  de- 
feated that   opportunity.    If  ever  there 
was  a  war  in  which  the  religious  interests 
of  Rome  hung  trembling  m  the  balance, 
it   was   during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Yet  Urban  VIII.  in  that  war,  out  of  jea- 
lousy to  the  House  of  Austra,  allied  him- 
self with  Sweden.    If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  Rome   might,  by  detaching 
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England,  have  aimed  a  crushing  blow  at  the 
Protestantism  of  the  North,  it  was  when 
James  II.  threw  his  crown  at  the  feet  of 
the  Jesuits.  Yet  at  that  critical  period 
Innocent  XL,  out  of  jealousy  of  France, 
contravened  the  policy  of  tnose  Jesuits, 
and  dismissed  the  ambassador  \^hom 
James  sent  to  tender  fealtj,  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  contempt.  Again, 
when  Alberoni  sought  to  place  the  I*re- 
tender  in  the  seat  of  George  I.,  and  again 
enthrone  the  old  faith  at  Westminster, 
Clement  XL,  out  of  malevolence  to  Aus- 
tria, refused  to  pay  the  necessary  subsi- 
dies. But  even  with  this  worldly  astute- 
ness, they  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
for  their  sovereignty  either  independence 
or  respect  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  No 
empire  can  flourish  governed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  gouty  old  men  without  ancestry 
or  descendants,  and  the  consecutive 
policy  which  hereditary  lineage  brings 
with  it,  and  who  are  debarred  b^  their 
profession  from  directing  an  army  m  their 
cabinet,  or  wielding  a  sword  in  the  field. 
The  only  Pontiff  who  wore  martial 
greaves,  and  led  his  forces  to  battle,  ccr- 
tiunly  annexed  to  the  pontifical  scepter 
the  Central  States  of  Italy,  but  his  victo- 
ries shook  the  confidence  of  Europe  in 
liis  spiritual  pretensions;  and  while  they 
proved  unstable,  prepared  the  way  for  a 
wide-spread  revolt,  which  will  last  forever. 
This  exclusion  of  the  Popes  from  the 
great  attributes  of  sovereignty  has  debar- 
red them  from  the  pursuit  of  a  lofty,  en- 
during purpose,  and  driven  them  to  sup- 
port weir  power  by  miserable  shifts  and 
temporary  expedients.  The  temporal 
policy  of  the  Papacy  since  the  Reforma- 
tion has  been  a  continuous  effort  to  bal- 
ance itself  between  the  rocking-stools  of 
France  and  Austria.  In  consequence,  it 
has  never  enjoyed  independent  calm  or 
dignified  equipoise  for  a  moment.  The 
degradation  brought  upon  its  temporal 
affidrs  has  affected  its  spiritual  interests  in 
proportion,  imtil  both  in  our  day  seem  to 
suffer  under  an  alarming  atrophy.  If  we 
wanted  to  insure  the  catastrophe  which 
the  XJltramontanes  are  naturally  so  very 
anxious  to  avert,  we  could  pursue  no 
readier  means  than  by  refraining,  in  obe- 
dience to  their  warnings,  from  using  the 
incision-knife,  and  allow  the  body  to  be- 
come the  tomb  of  a  very  capacious  soul. 

But  if  the  proposition  of  the  necessity 
of  the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty  to  the 
Catholic  interests  of  Europe  be  absolutely 


uhtenable,  the  cause  alleged  for  that  ne* 
cessity  is  weaker  still.  The  Emperor  of 
the  French  says  he  must  be  independent 
of  foreign  authority,  because  he  is  the 
vicar  of  God.  Montalembcrt  gravely  as- 
sures us,  for  a  similar  reason,  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  Catholicity  that  he  must  be  in- 
dependent of  his  own  subjects.  We  are 
not  surpiised  that  Napoleon  should  m  his 
writings  totally  ignore  the  plainest  evi- 
dence of  history,  or  when  he  condescends 
to  use  his  pen,  he  should  allege  no  reason 
but  what  went  to  refute  himself.  But 
from  the  ecclesiastical  tribune  of  France 
we  certainly  expected  a  different  sort  of 
performance.  He  surely  can  not  be  ig- 
norant that  from  the  downfall  of  the 
Greek  power  in  Italy  to  its  transfer  to 
Charlemagne,  Rome  and  its  adjoining 
pnncipalities  were  governed  by  republics 
as  independent  of  the  Pope  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Romulus ;  that  when  Italj 
fell  away  from  the  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne, Rome  and  its  environs  were  gov- 
erned by  a  republic  again.  He  can  not 
be  ignorant  that  the  Roman  republic  rep- 
resented no  other  power  than  the  orgaD- 
ized  will  of  the  people — ^that  the  power  of 
the  purse  was  in  its  hands — that  the  judi- 
cial and  military  ofilcers  were  appointed 
by  its  executive — and  that,  instead  of 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  that  ex- 
ecutive simply  guaranteed  to  him  its  pro- 
tection.* He  can  not  be  ignorant  tnat, 
during  the  existence  of  this  republic,  the 
Papacy  enjoyed  its  most  healtny  action ; 
that  it  was  equally  removed  from  domi- 
neering arrogance  and  driveling  weak- 
ness ;  that  it  made  its  greatest  conquests ; 
that  it  won  universal  regard.  He  can  not 
be  ignorant  that  the  Popes,  instead  of  un- 
dermining the  liberties  of  this  republic,  for 
upwards  of  two  centuries  cherished  those 
liberties  as  the  buckler  of  their  spiritual 
independence  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Emperors  of  the  West.  He  can  not  be 
ignorant  that  the  legate  of  Clement  V. 
assisted  Rienzi  to  restore  that  constitution 
to  screen  his  spiritual  dominion  from  the 
attacks  of  a  ferocious  nobilitv.  Is  the 
essence  of  Catholic  interests  changed,  or 
are  we  not  arguing  with  the  chief  of 
a  party  who  holds  them  immutable? 
Wnence  comes  it,  then,  that  a  Govem- 


*  Tho  reader  will  find  a  brief  outline  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  republic  in  SiAmondi.  Hitt,  d$  ia 
Liberti  en  Italie,  vol.  i.  p.  101,  vol.  iL  p.  61.  Vatk 
Edition.     1882. 
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sheathed  sword,  not  in  the  attitnde  of 
petition,  but  demand.  Thej  do  not  seek 
the  destruction  of  the  temporal  dominion 
of  the  Papacy  in  the  same  narrow  spuit 
of  aggrandizement  with  which  the  Papacy 
destroyed  the  rights  they  are  all  anxious 
to  reclaim ;  but  simply  to  restore  to  the 
Church  and  State  what  is  their  due,  to 
reconcile  the  governed  with  their  rulers, 
and  to  prevent  not  only  Church  and  State, 
but  the  rulers  and  the  governed,  from  in- 
flicting upon  each  other  mutual  wounds, 
and  from  buiying  under  those  mutual 
wounds  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  French  scheme  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Papacy  is  founded  upon  a  project 
qaite  as  wild  aud  untenable  as  the  scheme 
itself  Italian  unity  is  not  to  consist  in  one 
constitutional  state  extending  its  scepter 
from  Calabna  to  the  Alps,  but  in  the  ag- 
glomeration of  de  facto  governments, 
bound  together  with  the  swathes  of  a 
national  confederation.  This  scheme  has 
ever  been  uppermost  in  the  Emperor's 
thoughts.  It  was  the  idea  which  led  bim 
into  the  war.  We  find  it  in  the  pro- 
gramme before  and  after  the  peace  at 
Villafranca.  We  find  it  in  his  holographs 
to  the  Pope ;  it  takes  up  the  foreground 
of  the  last  brochure  from  'the  Imperial 
pen.  Whether  Venetia  be  Austrian  or 
Italian ;  whether  Etruria  enjoyed  Prince 
Jerome,  or  lapsed  to  Piedmont,  or  reverts 
a^in  to  the  rule  of  its  petty  dukes; 
whether  the  Legations  were  held  in  suze- 
rainty for  the  Pope,  or  followed  the  des- 
tinies of  Central  Italy,  the  interminable 
federation  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view, 
as  the  last  phase  which  regenerated  Italy 
is  destined  to  assume.  The  Pope  is  to 
preside  over  its  councils.  Its  army  is  to 
support  the  Pontiff  on  his  throne.  Its 
voice  is  to  give  organized  expression  to 
the  national  will.  The  subject  has  been 
BO  much  cried  up  by  the  Parisian  press, 
that  it  has  gained  adherents  abroad  in 
persons  who  can  not  be  supposed  to  act 
in  collusion  with  the  Emperor.  An  Italian 
writer  of  some  distinction  has  invited  his 
countrymen  to  keep  up  their  provincial 
distinctions,  and  recur  to  the  federated 
republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,*  under  the 
plea  that  institutions  under  which  Italy 
nourished  in  the  thirteenth  century  can 
not  fSwl  to  insure  her  prosperity  in  the 
nineteenth.  And  the  astute  nobleman,  to 
whose  keeping  Lord  Derby  has  twice  in- 

*  GaorrazzL 


trusted  the  foreign  inter&<%ts  of  this  coun- 
try, declared  to  his  brother  peers,*  that 
because  Italy  was  seven  hundred  and  ^hy 
miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred  miles  in 
mean  breadth,  and  had  the  misfortune  of 
commanding  the  range  of  two  seas,  he 
saw  no  hope  of  shielding  its  territories 
from  foreign  aggression,  unless  in  the  bu]« 
wark  that  would  arise  from  a  congeries  of 
States  linked  together  by  the  ties  of 
federal  union.  Even  had  these  reasons 
been  more  potential,  and  Napoleon's  mo- 
tives as  chivalrous  as  they  were  said  to 
be,  there  are  two  trifling  objections  to  the 
project.  At  the  present  point  of  Italian 
consolidation,  it  is  impracticable ;  and  at 
no  preceding  stage  was  it  practicable  >vith- 
out  the  saciifice  of  Italy's  independence. 
At  any  stage  of  the  proceeding,  it  was  a 
delusion.  When  it  was  first  mooted,  it 
was  a  snare ;  now  it  is  a  blunder. 

The  fact  is,  Italy  can  not  be  said  to  have 
enjoyed  a  united  government  since  the 
Greek  empire  went  down  betbre  the  con- 
flicting blows  of  the  Kings  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  Popes  were  supported  by 
the  vigorous  arm  of  the  Norman  and  the 
Frank.  The  scepter  even  of  the  strongest 
of  its  Franconian  kings  was  held  with  too 
weak  a  hand  to  impress  upon  the  Penin- 
sula the  consistent  marks  of  a  dominant 
administration.  Nor  did  the  subsequent 
republics,  which  grew  up  under  the 
shadow  of  that  weakness,  supply  by  any 
sort  of  civic  union  the  defects  of  that  Im- 
perial authority  whose  feint  vestiges  dis- 
appeared before  the  extraordinary  blaze 
of  glory  which  they  kindled.  The  union 
of  these  republics  was  confined  to  military 
matters;  and  even  in  this  domain  was 
casual,  was  limited  to  special  objects,  and 
never  embraced  the  entire  Peninsula.  In 
its  most  flourishing  aspect,  it  never  rose 
higher  than  a  mere  league  to  protect  the 
contracting  cities  from  the  assaults  of  the 
Turk  or  the  German  Emperor.  As  soon 
as  the  immediate  danger  which  brought 
them  together  was  dispelled,  they  began 
to  discharge  those  blows  upon  one  an- 
other whi<Si  they  ought  to  have  reserved 
for  the  common  enemy.  But  these  feuds, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  were  compara- 
tively innocuous  as  far  as  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  community  were  concerned. 
For  their  surrounding  communities  were 


*  Speech  on  Lord  Normanby's  motion  for  the 
production  of  papers  relatire  to  the  annexation  of 
Saroy,  February  14. 
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proposes  that  the  malady  nnder  which  he 
IS  laboring  should  be  frightfully  increased. 
The  Pope  is  to  sit  uponoisausust  throne, 
surrounded  with  his  prodigal  court  and 
his  princely  staff  of  cardinals;  but  his 
territory  is  to  be  taken  from  him,  and  his 
revenues  to  be  diminished.  Just  so  much 
rule  is  to  be  allowed  him  as  would  entail 
all  the  lavish  expenditure  to  which  he  is 
at  present  subject,  while,  for  the  means  of 
meeting  that  expenditure,  he  is  thrown 
upon  the  precarious  support  of  eleemo- 
synary aid.  The  Emperor  would  pre- 
serve with  scrupulous  delicacy  all  the 
Pope's  regalia,  but  put  a  wallet  round  his 
waist,  and  send  him  forth  to  beg  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  position  of  the 
Pope  would  become  a  social  solecism  of 
the  most  glaring  character;  while,  in 
point  of  servility,  the  post  of  a  sweeper  at 
a  crossing  would  be  independent  in  com- 
parison. If  he  holds  out  his  cap,  it  is,  at 
all  events,  not  to  fill  up  the  yawning  chasm 
between  the  most  prodigal  expenditure 
and  the  most  beggarly  estate.  If  the  in- 
fluence of  Napoleon  is  to  be  paramount  in 
the  Peninsula,  who  does  not  see  that  this 
is  the  very  scheme  required  to  convert 
the  Pope  into  the  first  almoner  of  his 
throne  r  The  Emperor  can  not  surely  be 
in  earnest  in  this  attempt  to  be  ubiquitous. 
Surely  he  must  feel  that  it  is  enough  for  a 
man  even  of  his  energy  to  mold  the  des- 
tinies of  some  thirty-six  millions  of  excita- 
ble subjects,  without  wishing  to  don  the 
Papal  tiara,  and,  disguised  in  the  pontifi- 
cal Dalmatic,  to  give  laws  to  the  whole 
Papal  community.  The  world  has  been 
oflen  compared  to  a  masquerade ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Latin  Church  have  too  often 
supplied  poets  with  facts  to  justify  the 
similitude.  But  this  is  a  travesty,  which 
would  far  exceed  all  that  has  been  contri- 
buted in  this  way  by  the  past ;  though  it 
is  not  a  whit  more  startling  than  the  ex- 
traordinary reason  by  which  it  is  accom- 
panied. The  Kings  of  France,  when  they 
wanted  to  make  their  cousins  of  England 
the  mere  mouthpiece  of  their  policy,  con- 
verted them  into  mere  Frenchmen  on 
their  bounty.  But  they  had  not  the  as- 
surance to  announce  to  the  world  that 
this  step  was  taken  to  insure  their  inde- 
pendence. This  refinement  of  despotism 
was  reserved  for  the  enlightened  under- 
standing of  the  present  generation. 

In  reality,  we  see  no  escape  for  the 
Papacy  from  its  present  embarrassment 
unless  in  that  very  Italian  unity  to  which 


events  are  fast  tending,  but  to  which  it  is 
supposed  to  present  an  insuperable  obsta- 
cle. The  circumstances  which  are  con- 
sidered to  add  to  its  complications  will 
only  hasten  its  cure.  The  course  of  jus- 
tice in  this  matter  is  quite  identified  with 
that  of  expediency.  The  Pope  will  be  re- 
lieved of  his  royalty.  The  temporal  reve- 
nues of  his  estates  will  neither  be  squan- 
dered on  the  support  of  a  feudal  court,  nor 
absorbed  in  the  maintenance  of  oocleskisti- 
cal  institutions  which  have  no  reference 
to  those  States,  but  drawn  into  the  natu- 
ral reservoirs  of  finance,  and  find  their 
legitimate  use  in  contributing  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  national  government. 
The  ecclesiastical  revenues,  as  accruing 
from  lands  with  which  the  Church  has 
been  enfeofied  by  special  bequest,  will  not 
be  touched  b^x  the  surrender  of  its  tempo* 
ral  sovereignty.  These  will  still  be  lefl  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pontifi^  to  fulfill  the 
wishes  of  the  testators.  The  change, 
therefore,  will  not  involve,  even  in  the 
fancy  of  the  most  scrupulous,  a  shadow  of 
spoliation.  It  will  simply  separate  two 
agents  which  have  always  been  in  antagon- 
ism, and  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
united.  It  will  dissolve  a  most  hetero- 
geneous compound,  the  elements  of  wliich, 
instead  of  adding  force  to  each  other  by 
their  union,  have  only  destroyed  their 
mutual  efficiency.  It  will  destroy  that 
jumble  of  interests  by  which  the  tem- 
poralities of  three  millions  of  people  have 
been  treated  as  the  church  dues  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  people, 
with  whom,  except  in  their  religion,  they 
have  nothing  in  common.  If  the  Pope,  as 
he  avers,  holds  his  temporal  revenues  in 
trust  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  he  cer* 
tainly  ought  to  be  the  last  roan  to  com- 
plain of  an  arrangement  which,  while  it 
takes  off  his  shoulders  a  load  which  would 
sink  a  navy,  imposed  by  the  retention  of 
those  revenues,  insures  for  them  a  more 
economical  and  impartial  administration 
than  they  have  ever  experienced.  In  this 
step  a  great  good  is  not  efiected  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  evil.  But  minor  rights  are 
redeemed  to  carry  out  the  larger  lights 
of  national  sovereignty  to  their  legitimate 
development.  The  whole  process  of  the 
change  is  on  the  side  of  justice ;  of  justice 
downtrodden  for  four  centuries,  of  justice 
clamoring  to  be  heard  by  the  voice  o( 
three  millions  of  oppressed  people,  backed 
by  the  voice  of  twelve  millions  of  regene- 
rated compatriots,  who  stand  with  the  an- 
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sheathed  sword,  not  in  the  attitude  of 
petition,  but  demand.  They  do  not  seek 
the  destruction  of  the  temporal  dominion 
of  the  Papacy  in  the  same  narrow  spirit 
of  aggrandizement  with  which  the  Papacy 
destroyed  the  rights  they  are  all  anxious 
to  reclaim ;  but  simply  to  restore  to  the 
Church  and  State  what  is  their  due,  to 
reconcile  the  governed  with  their  rulers, 
and  to  prevent  not  only  Church  and  State, 
but  the  rulers  and  the  governed,  from  in- 
flicting upon  each  other  mutual  wounds, 
and  from  buiTing  under  those  mutual 
wounds  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  French  scheme  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Papacy  is  founded  upon  a  project 
quite  as  wild  aud  untenable  as  the  scheme 
itself.  Italian  unity  is  not  to  consist  in  one 
constitutional  state  extending  its  scepter 
from  Calabria  to  the  Alps,  but  in  the  ag- 
glomeration of  de  fofiito  governments, 
bound  together  with  the  swathes  of  a 
national  confederation.  This  scheme  has 
ever  been  uppermost  in  the  Emperor's 
thoughts.  It  was  the  idea  which  led  him 
into  the  war.  We  find  it  in  the  pro- 
p*amme  before  and  afler  the  peace  at 
Villafranca.  We  find  it  in  his  holographs 
to  the  Pope ;  it  takes  up  the  foreground 
of  the  last  brochure  from  Hhe  Imperial 
pen.  Whether  Venetia  be  Austrian  or 
Italian ;  whether  Etruria  enjoyed  Prince 
Jerome,  or  lapsed  to  Piedmont,  or  reverts 
again  to  the  rule  of  its  petty  dukes; 
whether  the  Legations  were  held  in  suze- 
rainty for  the  Pope,  or  followed  the  des- 
tinies of  Central  Italy,  the  interminable 
federation  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view, 
as  the  last  phase  which  regenerated  Italy 
is  destined  to  assume.  The  Pope  is  to 
preside  over  its  councils.  Its  army  is  to 
support  the  Pontiff  on  his  throne.  Its 
voice  is  to  give  organized  expression  to 
the  national  will.  The  subject  has  been 
80  much  cried  up  by  the  Parisian  press, 
that  it  has  gained  adherents  abroad  in 
persons  who  can  not  be  supposed  to  act 
in  collusion  with  the  Emperor.  An  Italian 
writer  of  some  distinction  has  invited  his 
countrymen  to  keep  up  their  provincial 
distinctions,  and  recur  to  the  federated 
republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,*  under  the 
plea  that  institutions  under  which  Italy 
nourished  in  the  thirteenth  century  can 
not  fail  to  insure  her  prosperity  in  the 
nineteenth.  And  the  astute  nobleman,  to 
whose  keeping  Lord  Derby  has  twice  in- 

*  GuerrazzU 


trusted  the  foreign  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, declared  to  his  brother  peers,*  that 
because  Italy  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred  miles  in 
mean  breadth,  and  had  the  misfortune  of 
commanding  the  range  of  two  seas,  he 
saw  no  hope  of  shielding  its  territories 
from  foreign  aggression,  unless  in  the  but* 
wark  that  would  arise  from  a  congeries  of 
States  linked  together  by  the  tics  of 
federal  union.  Even  had  these  reasons 
been  more  potential,  and  Napoleon^s  mo- 
tives as  chivalrous  as  they  were  said  to 
be,  there  are  two  trifiing  objections  to  the 
project.  At  the  present  point  of  Italian 
consolidation,  it  is  impracticable ;  and  at 
no  preceding  stage  was  it  practicable  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  Italy's  independence. 
At  any  stage  of  the  proceeding,  it  was  a 
delusion.  When  it  was  first  mooted,  it 
was  a  snare ;  now  it  is  a  blunder. 

The  &ct  is,  Italy  can  not  be  said  to  have 
enjoyed  a  united  government  since  the 
Greek  empire  went  down  betbre  the  con- 
flicting blows  of  the  Kings  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  Popes  were  supported  by 
the  vigorous  arm  of  the  Norman  and  the 
Frank.  The  scepter  even  of  the  strongest 
of  its  Franconian  kings  was  held  with  too 
weak  a  hand  to  impress  upon  the  Penin- 
sula the  consistent  marks  of  a  dominant 
administration.  Nor  did  the  subsequent 
republics,  which  grew  up  under  the 
shadow  of  that  weakness,  supply  by  any 
sort  of  civic  union  the  defects  of  that  Im- 
perial authority  whose  faint  vestiges  dis- 
appeared before  the  extraordinary  blazo 
of  glory  which  they  kindled.  The  union 
of  these  republics  was  confined  to  military 
matters;  and  even  in  this  domain  was 
casual,  was  limited  to  special  objects,  and 
never  embraced  the  entire  Peninsula.  In 
its  most  flourishing  aspect,  it  never  rose 
higher  than  a  mere  league  to  protect  the 
contracting  cities  from  the  assaults  of  the 
Turk  or  the  German  Emperor.  As  soon 
as  the  immediate  danger  which  brought 
them  together  was  dispelled,  they  began 
to  discharge  those  blows  upon  one  an- 
other which  they  ought  to  have  reserved 
for  the  common  enemy.  But  these  feuds, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  were  compara- 
tively innocuous  as  far  as  the  national  hi- 
terests  of  the  community  were  concerned. 
For  their  surrounding  conminnities  were 
«        — — — . . , 

•  Speech  on  Lord  Normanb/s  motion  for  the 
production  of  papers  relative  to  the  anneiation  of 
Savoy,  February  14. 
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similarly  distracted  by  internal  broila,  and 
Italy  conld  afford  to  cherish  her  private 
tumults  without  prejudice  to  her  preemi- 
nence. But  when  those  nations  become 
consolidated,  she  immediately  fell  into  the 
rear,  and  tamely  followed  those  whom  she 
had  proudly  led.  Had  the  Italians  al- 
lowed their  Central  States  to  resume  their 
old  autonomy,  they  would  have  committed 
a  stupid  anachronism,  which  could  only 
have  been  palliated  by  the  adoption  of 
Comte's  scheme  of  tearing  up  Europe  into 
sixty  small  republics.  Before  they  permit 
their  recent  vote  to  be  interfered  with  by 
the  revival  of  any  portion  of  their  old  mu- 
nicipal organizations,  we  would  advise 
them  to  persuade  the  Western  nations 
likewise  to  move  backwards  some  three 
or  four  centuries.  If  Tuscany  is  to  be 
separated  from  Sardinia,  and  Yenice, 
Rome,  and  Naples  to  continue  to  rejoice 
in  autonomic  institutions,  by  all  means  let 
the  Italians  advise  France  to  restore  the 
independent  jurisdiction  of  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  Provence,  Brittany,  and  roi- 
ton,  and  England  to  resume  her  Hep- 
tarchy, to  admit  the  separate  sovereignty 
of  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  give 
up  the  ai-tificial  ties  which  bind^er  to  her 
numerous  colonies.  Before  the  Italians 
quietly  acquiesce  in  the  permanent  disin- 
tegration of  their  territory,  they  must  get 
the  principle  distinctly  recognized,  that  a 
population  of  one  to  three  millions,  at  the 
average  rate  of  one  hundred  per  square 
mile,  is  the  safest  limit  that  a  State  can 
assume,  and  press  its  adoption  upon  Eu- 
rope. But,  until  they  can  do  this,  we 
would  advise  the  ItaUans  to  regard  the 
establishment  of  their  old  divisions  with 
some  spark  of  that  indignation  which  kin- 
dred projects  would  arouse  in  the  English 
breast  if  attempted  to  be  enforced  here ; 
and  no  matter  what  coroneted  heads 
may  recommend  the  prescription,  to  have 
a  care  of  swallowing  as  a  restorative  what 
the  Western  nations  would  regard  as  a 
drug  the  most  destructive  to  their  nation- 
al greatness. 

It  is  evident,  if  there  be  any  peculiar 
elements  of  strength  in  federsd  govern- 
ments which  single  monarchies  do  not 
possess,  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  water 
nave  committed  a  series  of  fearful  blun- 
ders. The  whole  coarse  of  our  history 
has  been  an  attempt  to  defeat  these  ele- 
ments of  strength,  in  order  to  take  up 
with  consolidated  weakness,  and  at  eacn 
point  of  success  we  have  actually  shouted 


as  if  we  had  mounted  one  step  higher  in 
the  scale  of  national  greatness.  Yet,  m- 
gularly  enough,  the  success  of  all  Uiese 
tremendous  efforts  after  weakness  has  left 
us  the  strongest  nation  in  Europe ;  while 
our  neighbors,  the  Germans,  who  have 
struggled  for  federative  strength  with  the 
same  success  as  we  have  struggled  for 
consolidated  weakness,  have  been  left  the 
feeblest  nation  in  Europe.  But  the  &ct 
is,  the  voice  of  experience  in  this  matter 
is  borne  out  by  the  authority  of  reason. 
Not  only  is  the  proposition  sought  to  be 
made  out  &lse,  but  its  direct  contrary  is 
true.  Federal  governments,  in  their 
strongest  form,  that  is,  based  upon  an 
equality  of  rights,  can  have  no  elements 
ot  strength  which  a  consolidated  monarcbj 
does  not  possess,  based  upon  the  same 
equality  of  rights;  while  they  have  many 
peculiar  elements  of  weakness.  They  can 
not  embody  a  greater  number  of  forces, 
or  inspire  those  forces  with  more  martial 
ardor,  than  a  constitutional  monarchy  is 
able  to  do  ;  while,  in  unity  of  action,  in 
concerted  and  well-organized  measures  of 
defense,  in  harmony  and  effectiveness  of 
discipline,  they  are  immeasurably  inferior. 
The  prevsuling  delusion  in  this  matter  ap- 
pears to  us  to  spring  from  the  fact,  that 
where  the  troops  of  absolute  monarchies 
have  encountered  the  troops  of  a  free  con- 
federation, they  have  been  soundly  beaten. 
The  forces  of  the  Lombard  cities  heat 
Frederic  Barbarossa ;  the  Swiss  beat  the 
House  of  Hapsburg ;  the  Dutch  beat  the 
Spaniards ;  the  Americans  beat  the  mer- 
cenary armies  of  George  HI.  But  in  each 
of  these  cases,  the  free  arm  raised  in  de- 
fense of  the  right  was  pitted  against  the 
enslaved  arm  raised  in  defense  of  the 
wrouff.  It  was  the  dauntless  spirit  in- 
spired by  the  tremendous  interests  at 
stake  which  secured  the  victory.^  But  in 
this  respect,  even  a  federal  repuolic  enjoys 
no  advantages  over  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. Under  both  forms  of  goverament 
the  same  liberties  may  be  secured,  while 
the  interests  which  a  consolidated  mon- 
archy procures  for  its  subjects  are  much 
greater  than  those  which  would  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  ter- 
ritory if  their  power  was  weakened  hjr 
beinff  parceled  ^ut  among  distinct  muni- 
cipalities. In  contests,  therefore,  with 
despotic  States,  the  subjects  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  besides  fighting  for  lib- 
erties quite  as  ample  as  could  be  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  the  freest  federal  State, 
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would  find  those  liberties  mingled  wider 
interests ;  and  it  is  but  foDowing  out  the 
principle  of  the  argument  to  suppose  that 
the  intrepidity  of  their  spirit  would  rise 
with  their  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 
Instead  of  fighting  for  a  few  bleak  moun- 
tain-tops, or  undrained  marshes,  or  sea- 
deluged  lagunes,  they  would  uplift  their 
shield  over  a  well-cultivated  country,  over 
richly-stored  granaries,  over  world-wide 
commerce,  over  wealthy  civic  corpora- 
tions. The  augmentation  of  the  national 
treasury  would  enable  them  to  take  in- 
creased measures  of  defense.  Their  arm^ 
would  uphold  one  flag :  it  would  be  ani- 
mated with  one  spirit :  it  would  possess  a 
compact  organization:  its  stroke  would 
&M  with  the  speed  and  decision  of  a  thun- 
derbolt. But  the  army  of  a  federal  gov- 
ernment would  be  singularly  deficient  in 
each  of  these  great  ingredients  of  success. 
If  Italy,  therefore,  labors  under  strategical 
disadvantages  —  which  we  deny;  if  her 
territory  be  exposed  on  all  sides  to  attack 
— which,  indeed,  it  is  incipient  madness  to 
assert ;  yet  instead  of  alleging  that  as  a 
reason  for  not  placing  her  teritory  under 
the  aegis  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  we 
should  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful arguments  that  could  be  adduced  in 
its  favor. 

But  in  realitv  the  geographical  position 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  its  historical  traditions, 
cry  out  most  loudly  against  the  adoption 
of  the  course  which  their  testimonv  is  per- 
verted to  support.  Italy  enjoys  tne  most 
compact  territory  in  Europe;  she  is, 
therefore,  less  fitted  than  any  other  State 
to  support  a  factitious  aggregate  of  States. 
She  IS  not,  like  America,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  continent,  with  a  belt  of 
mighty  States  rising  about  her,  requiring 
corporate  union.  Nor  are  her  provinces 
like  the  Swiss  Cantons,  divided  by  great 
mountains,  but  well  knit  together  as  com- 
ponent members  of  one  body,  which  re- 
quire a  common  head  to  utilize  their  re- 
sources, and  give  their  energies  scope  and 
direction.  Most  communities  which  have 
adopted  a  federal  government  have  done 
60  out  of  a  feeling  of  compromise.  Each 
of  the  contracting  States  has  enjoyed  ad- 
vantages in  their  isolation  which  none 
wished  to  surrender  to  the  other.  An 
organization,  therefore,  was  established, 
which  caused  union  without  the  sacrifice 
of  existing  rights.  When  the  Dutch  met 
at  Utreclit ;  when  the  Americans  met  at 
Washington;   when    the  Swiss  met   at 


Grutli;  each  of  the  deputies  represented 
States  which  had  district  frtmchises  to  de- 
fend, while  none  were  so  eminent  above 
the  rest  as  to  absorb  all  existing  interest 
in  its  domain.  But  in  Italy  no  such  pro- 
vincial interests  exist.  Its  existing  States 
have  been  created  and  upheld  by  the 
agents  of  its  foreign  oppressors.  All  the 
governments  except  one  are  rotten.  All 
the  governments  except  one  are  hated  by 
the  people.  No  course,  therefore,  is  so 
natural,  or  so  prudent,  as  to  stretch  the 
authority  of  tne  government  which  is 
sound  over  the  Peninsula,  and  brins  the 
outlying  provinces  which  have  no  iimerit- 
ance  of  freedom  to  cherish  under  its  di- 
rection. To  have  dug  up  the  past  in 
order  to  construct  a  federal  government 
in  Italy  upon  liberties  which  perished 
three  centuries  ago,  would  have  been 
qmte  as  absurd  as  excavating  the  ruins  of 
one  of  its  ancient  buildings,  and  making 
them  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  mu(£ 
weightier  than  that  which  their  own  col- 
umns many  oenturies  since  declined  to 
support.  If  the  shattered  fragments  in 
their  complete  state  were  not  able  to 
cohere,  with  what  reason,  by  a  readjust- 
ment of  their  parts,  could  we  expect  them 
to  sustain  the  mcumbent  weight  of  a  fed- 
eral constitution  ?  The  sectional  divisions 
on  which  that  constitution  must  have  leant 
for  its  support,  would  have  revived  the 
past  heritage  of  discord,  would  have 
awakened  that  spectral  train  of  feuds  and 
jealousies  which  blighted  Italy's  prospects 
centuries  ago,  woiSd  have  exposed  her 
councils  again  to  the  influence  of  the  for- 
eigner, and  aflbrded  him  a  ready  means  ot 
assuming  his  old  usurpation.  Italy  would 
have  found  her  house  swept  and  garnished, 
only  that  the  evil  spirit  of  despotism  might 
return  with  a  reinforcement  of  diabolic 
agency,  and  take  up  his  old  <]^uarter8  in 
her  with  double  safeguards  against  future 
ejectment.  It  would  have  been  madness 
to  rush  into  the  jaws  of  danger  to  obtain 
defective  institutions,  with  an  ark  of  re- 
fage  at  hapd,  ready  without  danger  to 
raise  Italy  to  the  summit  of  glory.  It 
would  have  been  madness  in  Italy,  with  a 
strong  government  at  hand,  at  the  peril 
of  her  former  degradation,  to  have  gone 
out  of  her  way  to  take  up  with  a  weak 
form  of  government  from  choice,  which 
otherpeople  have  only  adopted  from  neces- 
sity. Are  the  recollections  of  the  Guelph 
and  the  Ghibelline,  of  the  Neri  and  tne 
Bianchi,  of  the  Sforza  and  Yisconti,  of  the 
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Farnesi  and  the  Medici,  of  that  classical 
importance  that  they  deserved  to  be  en- 
shrined in  the  legislation  of  our  time,  at 
the  risk  of  national  destruction ;  or  was  it 
not  the  wiser  policy,  by  bringing  them 
under  the  foimdations  of  an  edifice  which 
would  secure  the  national  interests,  to  ex- 
tinguish them  forever  ? 

But  if  a  Confederation  of  Italian  States, 
based  upon  free  institutions,  is  untenable, 
the  prospect  becomes  doubly  untenable, 
as  it  emanates  from  the  Tuileries,  allied 
with  the  existing  governments  of  Italy, 
and  garnished  with  the  pomp  of  the 
French  Emperor's  rhetoric.  In  this  form 
it  would  not  have  the  poor  merit  of  con- 
femng  even  a  momentary  gleam  of  sun- 
shine upon  Italy;  but  would  wear  the 
guise  ot  absolute  impracticability,  or  as- 
sume the  mask  of  independence  only  to 
betray  it.  What  is  the  actual  proposition 
commended  to  our  notice  by  what  M. 
Grandguillot  would  call  the  logic  of  cir- 
cumstances? The  leopard  is  to  change 
its  spots,  the  serpent  its  skin.  Venice  is 
to  enjoy  an  Austrian  archduke,  who  is  to 
bring  in  his  pocket  a  free  constitution. 
Frederic  of  Naples  is  to  become  the  Me- 
lancthon  of  constitutional  politics.  Pius 
IX.  is  to  be  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Code 
Napol6on,  and  to  join  Victor  Emmanuel 
in  secularizing  church  property,  and  in 
proclaiming  war  against  his  own  claim  of 
mvestiture.  These  gentlemen  are  to  nieet 
with  the  Governor  of  the  little  republic  of 
San  Marino  in  the  camerino  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  to  hold  periodical  consultations 
on  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Is  there  the  faint- 
est hope  of  bringing  such  a  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  repulsive  atoms  together, 
or  having  got  them  together,  to  secure 
their  concurrence  in  a  smgle  resolution  ? 
Every  step  in  the  organization  of  such  a 
government  would  require  a  miracle,  and 
when  in  being,  it  would  require  the  con- 
stant interposition  of  miraculous  agency 
to  keep  it  from  filing  to  pieces.  We  can 
clearly  understand  the  prospect  as  an- 
nounced in  the  Imperial  programme  at 
the  outset  of  the  Italian  campaign.  It 
meant  nothing  less  than  Prince  Jerome 
on  the  throne  of  Etruria;  Venice  and 
Lombardy  united  under  the  scepter  of 
Piedmont ;  Rome  and  Naples  subject  to 
tlio  domination  of  France.  Then  there 
was  a  very  definable  issue.  Italy  would 
undoubtedly,  in  that  case,  have  had  to 
undergo  a  second  novitiate,  in  that  school 
which  our  neighbors  very  considerately 


opened  some  half  a  century  ago,  for  tlio 
benefit  of  those  nations  who  were  postu- 
lants for  freedon.  But  to  play  with  this 
scheme  after  the  peace  of  Yillafranca,  is 
that  sort  of  absurd  trifling  w^hich  would 
disgrace  the  most  visionary  utopist  in  jwl- 
itics.  Every  one  knows  that  union  is  the 
very  essence  of  federative  government, 
but  what  union  could  be  expected  from 
powers  which  embrace  in  their  co-relation 
every  element  of  discord?  A  Calvinist 
from  Dort,  an  Ultramontane  from  Rome, 
and  a  Rationalist  from  Bonn,  would  as 
soon  agree  upon  a  definite  code  of  prin- 
ciples for  the  regulation  of  a  Christian 
Church,  as  the  present  Italian  execiitivo 
upon  any  conjoint  mode  of  civil  adminis- 
tration. Every  element  of  civic  strife 
which  history  can  present  or  poetic  fiction 
devise  would,  be  brought  into  direct  con- 
flict, and  so  felicitously  combined  as  to 
produce  the  wildest  uproar.  A  little  bit 
of  democracy  would  have  to  make  its 
claims  heard  by  the  side  of  a  huge  impe- 
rial despotism ;  a  constitutional  monarchy 
would  have  to  settle  its  terms  with  the 
highest  theocratical  pretension.  The  tu- 
mult produced  by  the  attempt  to  give 
organic  utterance  to  powers  which  con- 
found all  unity  on  earth,  would  lead  the 
Italians  to  believe  that  pandemonium  had 
succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  bowels  of  Etna,  which  Claudian  de- 
scribed'some  hundred  years  ago. 

*'  An  vicina  nobis  quassatis  fiiucibus  Mta^ 
Protulit  Enceladum  ?    Nostros  an  forte  Pe« 

nates 
Appetiit  centum  Briareia  turba  lacertis  ?" 

The  action  of  all  kinds  of  moral  laws 
would  have  to  be  suspended,  or  to  pro- 
duce results  contrary  to  their  nature. 
The  Pope  would  be  supported  by  an 
army  most  earnestly  bent  upon  pulling 
him  down.  Sardinia  would  have  the 
greatest  national  force,  and  yet  would 
have  to  acquiesce  in  the  greatest  subjec- 
tion. Those  States  would  exercise  the 
greatest  authority  who  had  the  least 
right  to  use  it.  It  is  evident  that  to  ac- 
complish such  results  as  these,  the  French 
Emperor  would  have  to  go  back  to  that 
little  transaction  described  at  the  opening 
of  Genesis,  and  fashion  the  world  over 
again  upon  principles  quite  difforent  to 
those  which  were  used  at  the  creation. 
And  to  what  purpose  would  his  efforts 
tend  ?  That  Sardinia  might  be  outvoted ; 
that  Austria  might  not  only  again  become 
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paramount  in  the  PeDinsnla,  but  extend 
her  inflaence  over  Piedmont;  that  the 
blood  of  that  hecatomb  of  gallant  yictims 
which  dyed  the  waters  of  the  Mincio 
might  be  madly  wasted  upon  giving  en- 
larged extension,  as  well  as  permanent 
and  legal  vitality,  to  that  system  of  op- 
presdon,  which  he  exposed  his  own  life, 
as  well  as  sacrified  theirs,  to  strike  down 
in  Sardinia. 

It  is  usual  to  attribute  to  Napoleon 
deep-sighted  sagacity  and  &r-reaching 
views;  but  we  must  say  in  this  Italian 
business  he  has  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
blnnders  which  would  have  blackened  the 
reputation  of  a  Sully,  and  made  even 
Torcy  seem  a  madman.  Just  as  he  is 
snatched*  from  the  disasters  he  so  com- 
placently stored  up  for  himself  by  the 
firmness  of  the  people  on  whom  he  endeav- 
ored to  enforce  his  views,  he  chooses  that 
auspicious  moment  to  clutch  territories 
which  his  ally  can  not  yield  without  dis- 
honor, or  he  accept  without  disgrace. 
Had  the  engagements  been  fulfilled,  he,  in 
a  fume,  entered  into  at  Villafranca,  in  or- 
der to  lower  the  dictatorial  pretensions 
of  Cavour,*  and  to  spite  the  population  of 
Etruria  for  being  guilty,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  statesman,  of  the  unpardon- 
able folly  of  allowing  Jerome  to  escape 
uncrowned  from  their  capital ;  and  had  a 
confederation  been  run  up  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  Dukes  to  their  dominions, 
upon  the  sandy  foundations  of  their  obso- 
lete governments,  the  Emperor's  charac- 
ter would  have  been  irretrievably  damn- 
ed in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  and  his  throne 
would  not  have  been  worth  three  months' 
purchase.  But  he  is  no  sooner  rescued 
from  this  &lse  position  by  the  sound  dis- 
cnetion  of  the  people  of  Italy,  than  he 
again  tempts  his  destiny  by  thrusting 
himself,  in  the  teeth  of  that  discretion, 
into  another  false  position,  in  despoiling 
the  northern  kingdom  of  Italy  of  its  fron- 
tier provinces,  and  in  proposing  to  link  its 
vigorous  members  with  the  rotten  gov- 
ernments of  Rome  and  Naples.  The  Em- 
peror has  struck  into  the  right  path  just 
far  enough  to  disgust  his  old  friends,  and 
having  insured  the  lasting  enmity  of  his 
old  friends,  he  deflects  from  that  path  in 

*  Count  Gavoar  at  that  time  held  in  his  graap 
four  portfolioa.  He  was  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Minister  of  Finance,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs.  As  dictator  of  Sardinia,  he 
thought  himself  quite  master  of  the  situation. 


order  to  enjoy  thejust  opprobrium  of  his 
new  associates.  He  has  arrayed  against 
him  the  Legitimists  of  every  country. 
He  has  roused  the  ire  of  the  priest  party. 
He  has  incurred  the  savage  enmity  of  the 
Mazzinists.  As  he  formerly  exposed  him- 
self to  the  rockets  of  Orsini  by  striking 
down  republicanism  in  Italy,  he  lately 
bared  bis  bosom  to  the  knife  of  any  mad 
Ravaillao  who  might  happen  to  think 
himself  inspired  to  present  religion  with 
another  victim  for  striking  at  pnestly  rule 
in  Italy.  He  now,  by  wholesale  spolia- 
tion, alienates  the  Constitutionalists  into 
whose  arms  he  has  unreservedly  thrown 
himself,  and  places  his  crown  in  greater 
jeopardy  than  Louis  Philipjje  did,  when 
by  his  Spanish  politics  he  isolated  him* 
self  from  every  party  in  Europe.  It, 
indeed,  is  a  most  awkward  accomplish- 
ment, to  go  about  and  slap  in  the  face 
every  party  in  its  turn,  and  one  which 
the  command  of  even  double  six  hundred 
thousand  bayonets  will  not  enable  him 
to  practice  with  impunity.  It  is  evident 
neither  he  nor  any  body  else  can  settle 
Italy  by  irritating  the  feelings  of  every 
party  in  Italy.  Let  him  proceed  an  inch 
further  in  tnis  selfish  policy,  and  every 
hand  will  be  raised  against  him.  The 
advance  of  another  stride  must  infallibly 
incite  a  European  coalition  against  him, 
and  his  ruin  will  be  complete.  He  came 
at  the  eleventh  hour  into  the  camp  of 
the  Constitutionalists,  loaded  with  all  the 
opprobrium  which  the  men  whom  he  had 
discarded  could  cast  upon  him.  He  has 
revenged  the  manes  of  his  dethroned 
father.  He  has  inverted  the  policy  of  his 
uncle.  He  has  cast  in  his  lot  with  Eng- 
land. He  is  bound,  therefore,  not  less  by 
regard  to  the  consistency  of  his  own  acta 
and  the  support  of  his  new  associates, 
than  by  the  nighest  motives  of  prudence 
and  the  lowest  instincts  of  self-preserva- 
tion, to  allow  Sardinia  to  consolidate  and 
extend  her  new  kingdom  without  let  or 
hindrance,  further  than  what  emanates 
from  that  sovereign  voice  which  has  help- 
ed him  to  a  throne.  The  safest  course  in 
this  matter  has  ever  been  the  wisest,  the 
easiest,  the  best.  He  need  only  contem- 
plate the  progress  of  his  own  work  with 
philosophic  serenity  from  a  distance.  In- 
stead of  mounting  his  war-horse  and  bran- 
dishing his  spear,  and  filling  the  world 
with  useless  alaims,  he  need  only  sit  on 
velvet  cushions  at  home,  and  that  work 
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will  be  completed  to  the  fall  extent  of 
bis  own  programme. 

But  what  possible  advantages,  actual 
or  contingent,  can  the  Emperor  gain  to 
balance  tne  evils  which  mnst  follow  the 
violation  of  the  solemn  pledges  he  so  re- 
peatedly made  to  Europe  on  the  opening 
of  the  Italian  campaign?  Is  it  the  pos- 
session of  a  fertile  terntory,  or  some  mil- 
lions of  rich  and  grateful  subjects? 
Savoy  only  consists  of  a  few  bleak 
mountain-tops,  and  a  few  unsalulnious 
vales,  whose  inhabitants  are  eaten  up  by 
the  goitre,  and  who  have  the  emptiest 
cupboards  in  Europe.  Its  little  towns — 
i^  indeed,  towns  they  can  be  called — are 
a  mere  heap  of  wretchedness  and  rags. 
It  therefore  is  only  a  mockery  to  tell  us 
France  seeks,  by  its  annexation,  an  in- 
demnification for  her  expenses  in  the  late 
war;  for  instead  of  proving  a  resource, 
it  would  virtually  be  an  incumbrance  to 
her  revenue.  The  advantage  only  lies  in 
its  strategical  position,  which  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  France  the  keys  of 
Dwitsserland  and  Italy.  But  in  either 
case,  even  for  the  sake  of  aggrandizement, 
the  possession  of  those  keys  appears  su- 
perfluous. For  the  shield  which  screens 
the  territories  of  Switzerland  from  attack 
does  not  consist  in  the  narrowness  of  her 
Oallic  frontier,  but  in  the  guarantee  of 
their  neutrality  by  the  joint  European 
Powers.  If  France  chooses  to  defy  that 
guarantee,  she  could  do  so  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone  to-day,  as  easUy  as  if 
she  were  at  Chanibray  to-morrow.  In 
the  case  of  Italy  the  provision  seems  more 
gratuitous,  as  it  would  be  taken  against  a 
&mily  with  whom  he  is  connected  by  ties 
of  consanguinity,  and  whose  counsels  he 
has  far  easier  means  of  influencing  by  the 
gentle  medium  of  feminine  graces  than  by 
erecting  bristling  forts  on  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Kosa,  or  maintaining  a  strong  gar- 
rison at  Maurienne.  In  the  one  case,  the 
power  would  be  exercised  in  secret,  with- 
out exciting  the  slightest  counteracting 
influence.  In  the  other,  it  would  be,  to  a 
great  extent  neutralized  by  the  extraor- 
dinary precautions  outlying  Enropean 
Oovernments  would  take  against  it. 
Even  Victor  Emmanuel  will  barricade  the 
doors  of  Piedmont  with  stronger  bars, 
and  keep  all  the  keys  in  his  possession 
with  firmer  grasp,  as  soon  as  he  knows 
that  France  has  ^ot  into  the  courtyard, 
and  from  the  adjoming  walls  is  constantly 
peeping  at  the  mterior  defense  j.    Napo- 


leon will  thus  gain  no  advantage  which 
his  neighbor  will  not  deem  it  his  duty  to 
neutralize  by  increased  fortifications.  As 
fiist  as  France  mounts  a  cannon,  or  builds 
an  arsenal  on  one  side  of  the  frontier, 
Sardinia  will  run  up  a  battery  on  the 
other.  Neither  party  will  gain  addition- 
al strength.  Both,  by  loss  of  expenditure, 
will  entail  upon  each  other  additional 
weakness.  Animosities  and  recrimina- 
tions will  be  excited.  To  what  else, 
then,  can  this  step  lead  but  to  the  de- 
struction of  that  family  compact  between 
France  and  Sardinia  on  which  rests  all 
Napoleon's  hopes  of  influencing  the  des- 
tinies of  Italy  ?  What  earthly  advantage 
France  is  to  gain  we  ciin  not  see,  unless 
that  the  doctors  of  Paris  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  exercising^ their  skill  on  the 
victims  of  cretinism.  But  is  it  necessary 
to  achieve  this  result  that  the  whole 
world  should  be  alarmed  by  the  revival 
of  the  first  spoliation  of  the  Convention 
in  the  erection  of  the  old  department  of 
Mont  Blanc?  that  the  Emperor  should 
risk  his  throne,  violate  his  most  sacred 
pledges,  and  just  as  the  Muse  of  History 
is  embhizoning  his  name  upon  the  virgin 
tablets  of  the  nation  he  has  called  into  ex- 
istence, and  is  ascribing  to  him  a  monopo- 
ly of  the  glory,  he  should  dash  the  pencil 
from  her  hand,  and  leave  posterity  to  at- 
tribute that  action  in  him  to  motives  as 
sordid  as  cleave  to  a  huckster  behind  the 
counter  of  his  shop  ? 

In  defense  of  this  extraordinary  course 
of  proceeding  no  reason  has  been  alleged 
which  is  not  an  insult  to  our  understimd- 
ing  —  unless  one ;  and  that  one  is  not  an 
application  of  the  reason,  but  a  violation 
of  it.  Of  course,  France  can  not  seek  an 
increase  of  territory  out  of  any  fear  aris- 
ing from  the  aggrandizement  of  Sardinia. 
That  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Sar- 
dinia, even  with  the  recently  annexed 
population  of  the  Central  States  of  Italy, 
does  not  number  more  than  twelve  mil- 
lions of  subjects,  which  is  but  a  poor  set- 
off against  thirty-six  millions.  We  are 
therefore  brought  to  the  only  assignable 
reason  which  wiU  bear  examination  — 
namely,  that  Savoy  did  not  belong  to 
Italy,  and  could  not  have  been  incorpo- 
rated with  that  kingdom  without  doing 
violence  to  those  laws  of  afiinity,  language, 
and  geography  which  ought  to  group  men 
into  nations.  Tlie  principle  we  take  to 
be  a  sound  one ;  but  our  brethren  of  ihti 
French    press    displayed    an    alarming 
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amount  of  aarorance  in  using  it,  when 
l^ey  knew  their  Imperial  dictator  was 
bent  upon  inclading  Nice  in  the  annexa- 
tion. IBeiddes,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
because  Savoy  did  not  belonp:  to  Italy, 
that  it  belonged  to  France,  The  Savoy- 
ards, on  the  contrary,  are  not  of  the 
Celtic,  but  Li^rian  race ;  they  have  not 
an  atom  of  the  Gallio  nature  in  them. 
Instead  of  being  nrban  and  gregarious, 
they  are  hardy,  rustic,  and  domesticated. 
By  geography,  as  well  as  by  the  kindred 
nature  of  their  pursuits,  their  dispositions, 
and  social  organization,  they  belong  to 
Switzerland.  Now,  Switzerland  could 
have  given  Italian  districts  in  exchange. 
She  has  Bellinzona,  Poleze,  the  Yal  di 
Blegno,  Lugano,  Locarno,  the  Val  Mag- 
^a,  and  Mendris.  These  territories  did, 
m  reality  belong  to  Milan  under  the  reign 
of  the  V  isconti,  and,  indeed,  are  now  re- 
quired to  round  off  the  Sardo-Lombardian 
kingdom.  If  the  principle  of  nationality 
had  to  be  applied,  here  was  the  very  case 
for  its  solution ;  but,  instead  of  bringing 
France  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  it  would 
have  kept  her  out  of  Nice,  it  would  have 
interposed  an  inoffensive  republic  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  and  have  given 
an  additional  pledge  of  peace  to  Europe. 
But  it  is  not  because  the  principle  of 
nationality  is  a  sound  principle,  that  we 
Are  to  insist  upon  its  rigid  application  in 
every  instance,  or  run  round  the  globe 
overturning  existing  interests,  introduc- 
ing discord  where  there  is  now  peace, 
paralyzing  society,  and  making  a  bear- 
garden  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  set  it  up 
in  all  directions.  In  this  respect,  the 
course  pursued  by  the  French  press  is 
built  upon  pleadmgs  not  less  irrational 
than  the  absurd  trash  to  which  the  Eng- 
lish public  have  been  recently  treated  by 
the  magnates  of  their  own  press,  and  the 
leading  speakers  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament.'*'  The  attempt  to  barter 
Savoy  has  been  denounced  as  a  wanton 
interference  with  the  rights  of  nations, 
while  the  principle  of  nationality  upon 
which  those  rights  are  founded  has  been 
stigmatized  in  the  same  breath  as  a  chi- 
mera as  delusive  as  over  haunted  the 
brain  of  a  lunatic.  Lord  Shaftesbury  re- 
peated the  old  folly  of  the  woodman,  who 


*  Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  annexation  of 
Savoy,  Febniary  fourteen,  and  the  articles  in  the 
Times  and  La  Pairie,  on  the  same  subject,  during 
the  last  six  months. 


was  so  busy  cutting  down  the  branches 
about  him,  that  he  lopped  off  the  very 
bough  under  his  own  feet.  Some  Englisn 
jonmalists,  who  talk  as  if  they  were  the 
oracles  of  Jupiter  in  this  matter,  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  direction ;  but  with  &: 
worse  taste,  for  they  endeavored  to  show 
its  inadmissibility,  upon  the  questionable 
ground  that  it  would  have  a  most  awk- 
ward application  to  ourselves.  They, 
therefore,  have  been  reduced  to  rest  the 
defense  of  the  right  of  the  Italian  people 
to  consolidate  their  governments,  on  that 
musty  roll  of  moth-eaten  precedents  which 
Somers  disinterred  from  the  muniments 
of  the  Tower  to  invite  William  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  Harry  the  Plantagenet. 
But  we  may  fairly  inquire  what  have  the 
dethronements  of  our  Richards  and  our 
Jameses  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
Italian  nationality  f  Our  ancestors,  nei- 
ther in  James's  nor  in  Richard's  case, 
entirely  subverted  the  order  of  succession, 
but  modified  it  with  as  little  detriment  to 
the  claims  of  that  order  as  possible.  We 
indeed  wonder  that  our  Lish  opponents, 
in  their  utter  lack  of  argumentative  ma- 
terials, have  not  seized  upon  the  weakness 
of  the  analogy,  and  having  used  the  argu- 
ment as  an  instrument  of  confusion  to 
their  enemies,  sent  it  in  a  perfumed  envel- 
ope to  the  Vatican.  In  rejecting  the 
principle  of  nationality,  we  throw  away 
our  most  effective  weapon,  out  of  an  im- 
reasonable  fear  that  we  shall  cut  ourselves 
in  using  it,  and  take  as  our  panoply  the 
rusty  armor  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Were 
it  not  that  the  supporters  of  Italian  mis- 
i-ule  have  the  worst  cause  in  the  world, 
and  defend  it  in  the  most  wretched  man- 
ner, we  should  not  be  without  fears  for 
the  consequences  of  such  a  blunder. 

But  how  does  this  two-edged  instru- 
ment, which  we  are  so  anxious  to  disown, 
operate  to  our  disadvantage?  We  pos- 
sess India  and  the  two  Canadas.  Our 
flag  also  floats  over  the  French  population 
of  the  Mauritius,  and  is  seen,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Algeciras, 
on  the  bights  of  Gibraltar.  But  all  these 
cases  are  not  included  in  the  principle, 
and  those  which  are  we  should  surrender 
with  thankfulness  if  that  principle  became 
general  to-morrow.  The  case  of  India  is 
entirely  beside  the  question.  We  hold 
that  country,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
in  the  interests  of  humanity,  as  long  as 
the  conflicting  races  with  wliich  it  is  peo- 
pled can  not  agree  upon  any  form  of  gov- 
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eminent  which  will  keep  them  from  a 
state  of  murderons  warfare  with  each 
other.  Our  French  colonial  population 
acquiesces  in  our  inile.  At  least  we  hear 
of  no  secret  conspiracies,  no  public  pro- 
tests, no  stiletto  practices  on  their  part 
against  it.  If  the  option  wore  afforded 
them  to-morrow,  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  they  would  desert  the  sunny 
atmosphere  of  British  freedom  to  chill 
themselves  under  the  bleak  shade  of  Impe- 
rial despotism.  As  to  Gibraltar  and  the 
Ionian  Isles,  Malta,  and  other  places  of 
that  sort,  these  are  accessions  to  our  em- 
pire perfectly  barren  and  economically  of 
no  advantage  whatever.  We  simply  hold 
them  as  securities  for  the  pacific  conduct 
of  our  neighbors,  and  when  those  neigh- 
bors have  entered  upon  a  course  of  action 
which  binds  them  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
are  under  the  rule  of  a  European  conven- 
tion necessitating  them  to  do  so,  we  should 
be  only  too  glad  to  dismantle  these  places, 
and  put  the  ten  millions  which  they  annu- 
ally cost  us  in  oar  pocket. 

We  are  preeminently  a  pacific  people, 
and  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  mount 
cannon  over  our  neighbor's  territory  for 
the  pure  pleasure  of  overawing  him.  But 
Europe  is  encumbered  with  grotesque  and 
factitious  agglomerations  of  States  arising 
out  of  spoliation  or  the  brutal  feudalities 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  very  principle  of 
whose  existence  makes  war  the  normal 
condition  of  Europe.  The  blending  of 
two  or  three  families  in  one  head,  or  the 
mere  force  of  the  sword,  has  been  deemed 
a  sufficient  reason  for  uniting  States 
under  the  same  scepter  which  have  no 
common  feeling,  unless  that  of  mutual 
repulsion.  The  international  relation 
generated  by  such  kingdoms  corresponds 
to  their  interior  structure.  It  is  an  oi^ 
ganism  of  empty  formalities.  There  is  no 
principle  guiding  the  conventional  deci- 
sions of  its  States  rooted  either  in  the  ex- 
ternal affinities  of  nature  or  in  any  settled 
notions  of  justice  and  propriety.  Every 
thing  is  regulated  by  temporizing  expedi- 
ents. What  is  set  up  by  violence  or 
caprice  to*day  is  pulled  down  by  the  same 
violence  or  caprice  to-morrow.  The  con- 
dition of  European  kingdoms  with  respect 
to  each  other,  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
feudal  chiefs  in  the  Middle  Ages,  before 
any  fixed  notions  of  right,  or  tribunals  to 
enforce  these  fixed  notions,  sprung  up 
amoniy  them.  Hence  it  behooves  the  most 
pacific,  whilst  strenuously  endeavoring  to 


bring  about  a  better  order  of  things,  to 
shelter  itself  behind  the  defenses  which 
the  old  order  of  things  renders  necessary 
to  its  security. 

But  if  we  no  longer  consider  mankind 
as  the  property  of  five  or  six  families — ^if 
we  admit  the  sacred  and  indefeasible  right 
of  every  people,  not  told  by  the  head, 
but  organized  in  their  re^>ective  classes, 
to  become  the  arbiters  of  their  own  des- 
tinies— ^if  we  adopt  the  principle  that  it  is 
a  foul  wrong  to  divide  such  communities 
among  different  sovereignties,  or  to  force 
them  against  their  wiU  into    unnatural 
union  with  opposite  races  under  the  same 
scepter,    how    soon    all   this  would    be 
changed.    Each  nation,  as  opportunities 
fairly  arose,  would  be  freed  from  its  feudal 
entanglements,  and  take  its  place  upon 
the  legitimate  basis  of  public  law  among 
the  consolidated    kingaoms  of  Europe. 
The  Magyar,  the  Sarmatian,  the  Italian, 
the  Bohemian,  would  each  rejoice  in  that 
unity  which  confers  so  many  blessings  on 
the  Saxon  and  the  Frank,  and  recognize 
in    each  other's  prosperity  the  le^ing 
element  of  the  general  happiness.    The 
spirit  of  conquest  would  be  confined  with- 
in the  narrowest  limits,  if  not,   for  all 
practicable  purposes,  extinguished.  Kings 
would  not  go  to  war  for  territories,  the 
possession  of  which  required  at  the  bar  of 
European  nations  the  sanction  of  the  peo- 
ple to  legitimate.    Kings  would  be  re- 
stricted to  their  proper  sphere,  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  peoples.    Whenever 
they  overstepped  that  sphere,  they  would 
be  treated  as  brigands.    The  influence  of 
dynasties,    as    the    sole    Ikshioner  of  a 
nation's  destinies,  would  be  confined  in 
its  practical  operation  to  the  savages  of 
the  East.    In  Europe  it  would  gradually 
yield  to  the  more  humanizing  swav  of 
educated  commonalties.      The  soundness 
of  the  internal  structure  of  States  would 
infuse  a  healthy  action  into  their  exterior 
relations.    The  barbarous  elements  whidi 
disfigure  those  exterior  relations  would  be 
neutralized,  and,  having  been  diroinated 
from  their  intercourse  within,  would  be 
ultimately  rejected  from  their  intercourse 
without.    As  the  old  States  of  Europe  at 
Westphalia,  weakened  by  their  wretohed 
religious  wars,   decreed  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  all  that  they  should  enter  into 
closer  relationship,  ana  thus  gave  rise  to 
the  first  system  of  diplomacy,  the  new 
States,  equally  exhausted  by  the  no  less 
absurd  armaments  with  which  their  pro- 
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genitors  weighed  do^vn  their  limbs  and 
encumbered  their  energies  in  times  of 
peace,  would  infallibly  seek  a  cessation  of 
the  mischief  by  the  reform  of  that  dipio* 
niacy. 

In  reality,  the  ereat  obstacles  which 
close  ^hc  wheels  ot  progress,  which  neu- 
tralize the  rich  elements  of  modern  civili- 
zation, are  the  fatal  facility  of  war  arising 
out  of  the  weakness  of  central  States, 
whose  Goveraments  will  insist  upon  blend- 
ing" the  feudal  principles  of  the  eleventh 
century  with  the  legislative  principles  of 
the  nineteenth  oentury,  and  the  commer- 
cial obstructions  behind  which  the  people, 
isolated  by  the  action  of  those  Govern- 
ments, think  it  their  interest  to  intrench 
themselves.  The  principle  of  nationality 
strikes  at  the  roots  of  both  of  these  evils, 
and  will,  when  practically  carried  out, 
cause  both  to  come  tumbling  down  to- 
gether. It  will  lead  States,  which  now 
invite  war  by  their  weakness,  to  prevent 
aggression  by  their  strength.  By  nar- 
rowing the  sphere  of  conquest,  it  will  in- 
cline men  to  employ  their  energies  in 
more  profitable  pursuits.  When  nations 
can  not  extend  their  power  by  the  sup- 
port of  large  armies,  they  will  seek  to  do 
so  by  the  production  of  cheap  goods. 
Those  energies,  hitherto  wasted  by  weak 
States  in  internal  feuds,  and  by  strong 
States  in  foreign  conflict,  will  be  equally 
devoted  by  both  to  the  development  of 
their  teiTitorial  resources.  The  emulation 
of  States  will  not  consist  in  inflicting  upon 
each  other  mutual  wounds,  but,  in  the 
interchange  of>  mutual  benefits,  Europe 
will  be  enriched  by  a  multiplied  commerce. 
The  network  of  that  commerce  will  bring 
nations  to  look  each  other  directly  in  the 
face — ^wiU  generate  mutual  sympathies  and 
interests  —  will,  by  the  aid  of  science, 
bring  London  in  the  same  relation  to 
Paris,  or  Paris  to  Madrid,  in  all  the  feel- 
ings of  human  brotherhood,  as  Liverpool 
formerly  was  to  Edinburgh,  or  Edinburgh 
to  Manchester.  The  action  of  European 
governments  will  not,  then,  stand  out  in 
glaring  contradiction  to  their  professions. 
They  will  not  stimulate  war,  which  they 
denounce  &s  a  curse,  and  place  fetters 
upon  commerce  which  thev  acknowledge 
as  a  blessing ;  but  they  will  increase  the 
blessing  while  they  take  all  the  precau- 
tions which  man  can  possibly  take  by 
solemn  pacts  and  covenants  with  his  fel- 
low-man to  banish  the  curse.  A  code  of 
international  law,  reared  by  sound  reason 
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upon  the  immutable  principles  of  justice^ 
will  keep  man  to  the  path  of  equity  in  his 
national  capacity  as  firmly  as  the  civic 
law  does  in  his  personal  capacity.  The 
superfluous  energies  of  humanity  being 
absorbed  in  social  amelioration  and  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  civilization  would  ex- 
perience as  great  a  stimulus  as  it  derived 
from  the  discovery  of  printing,  and  society 
would  enter  on  a  new  career  of  gloir. 

We  are,  therefore,  for  the  principle  of 
nationalities.  It  is,  indeed,  upon  that  prin- 
ciple, whose  perversion  is  attempted  in 
the  case  of  Savoy,  that  we  would  persist 
in  urging  the  Erench  Emperor  to  keep  to 
his  engagements  with  re8t)ect  to  Italy. 
It  is  to  that  principle,  which  the  Emperor 
has  wisely  adopted  for  his  motto  in  mter^ 
national  politics,  we  would  appeal,  as  fur- 
nishing an  irrefragable  proof  that  he  is 
bound,  his  own  scheme  of  a  confederation 
having  failed,  not  simply  to  allow,  but  to 
help  Sardinia,  if  need  be,  to  avail  herself 
of  the  opportunities  showered  at  her  feet, 
and  extend  her  rule  when  the  occasion 
justly  offers,  until  it  embrace  the  entire 
Peninsula.  He  is  the  apostle  of  a  sound 
doctrine ;  we  would  only  enforce  the 
legitimate  application  of  it.  And  it  is  just 
because  that  doctrine  is  sound  that  it  will 
raise  up,  when  applied  to  Italy,  a  strong 
kingdom  on  the  southern  frontiers  of 
France,  and  not  that  weak,  puling  sove- 
reignty which  the  rulers  of  France  have 
too  long  fancied  it  was  their  interest  to 
keep  in  a  state  of  dependence.  That 
strong  kingdom,  in  the  hands  of  a  chival- 
rous people,  while  exercising  its  own 
rights,  will  know  how  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others.  It  will  enrich  its  neigh- 
bors with  its  resources,  too  long  undevel- 
oped, instead  of  inviting  them  into  its 
plains  to  reap  barren  conquests,  and  to 
mflict  upon  themselves  mutual  wounds. 
It  will  create  a  marine.  It  will  give  an 
additional  stimulus  to  commerce.  Its 
cities,  instead  of  being  the  citadels  of  rival 
armies,  bent  upon  mutual  spoliation,  will 
become  the  great  centers  of  traffic  be- 
tween the  old  world  and  the  new. 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  will  be  restored 
to  their  former  honors,  without  being 
weakened  by  any  portion  of  their  former 
recrimination.  The  riches  thus  acquired 
will  swell  the  treasury  of  Europe.  The 
power  thus  acquired  will,  in  its  diplomatic 
concerns,  be  exerted  in  defense  of  the 
right.  Now  France  can  not  complain 
that  the  fortunes  of  such  a  kingdom  are 
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eromeat  which  will  keep   them  fit^u, 
Rtatfl   of   murderoaB  warfare  with    <.. 
otiier.    Our  French  noloniat  populu; 
RtiquieaeeB  in  our  rulo.    At  least  mo  Im 
of  no  Bourct  oonapiraoies,  no  public  |ii 
tcnta,  no  slilctto  practice!  on  their  j>:; 
ncoinstit.    It'  the  option  were  aSonl 
them  to-morrow,  we  doubt  very  ram-1 
whetiior  they   would   desert  the   sunny 
atmo!<pbi>rc  of  ]3ritish  fl-eedom  to   chill 
thniusclves  under  the  bleak  shade  of  Impe- 
rial dcKpoiism.    As  to  Gibraltar  and  tlie 
Ionian  U\m,  Malta,  and  other  places  of 
that  sort,  these  are  aocossiona  to  our  em- 
|Hre  iiorlwily  barren  and  economically  of 
no  adviint.'Ute  wiiaiever.     We  simply  hold 
them  as  iH>curittes  for  the  pacifio  condact 
of  our  neighbors,  and  when  those  ncigh- 
Ix^m  have  entcrtnl  upon  a  course  of  action 
which  binds  them  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
ar«  utMliT  the  rule  of  a  Kuroiteao  oonven- 
tton  nece^itating  thom  to  do  so,  we  should 
be  only  l<*o  glad  to  dismantle  these  places, 
and  piU  th(>  ten  millions  which  they  annu- 
ailv  oost  ns  in  onr  |>ocket.  j  w 

\\>  are  preeminently  a  pacific  people,  |  in 
and  are  l>y  no  means  disposed  to  mount  i  elt 
Mnnon  ov^r  our  neiehbor'a  territory  for  i  s[ii 
tho  pwiv  plwisupe of  overawina him.     But '  in 
K!i;>i|x' is  eucumberfii  with  erotejKjne  a 
£>otiix>us  affiHomenMions  of  Sutes  arisi 
<»n(  of  »tpi>)un<.«  or  the  brni^  frudalit 
of  ihe  Middlo  Ajre*,  th«  very  principle 
wh.tae  ^xisiMtot'  Bute^i  war  the  Dom 
o^'indltion  of  Karope.     The  bieadia^ 
two  or  ihreo  fiuniUes  nt  <«*  besd,  or  t 
mfre  f.ww  i^  the  sword,  has  b«**  deem 
*    s«ifioi.--nt    reason    ftir    mwin^    S«U 
H»iVr  tW  saroe  noepter  whir})  hare  : 
(v^mittOB  ifv'injr-  unless  ihai  <»f  naii 
Ty«}.u!-j.^n,       "ni*     tniMvancan]     rdau 
f  '^toT^ie-i  bv  sooh  kin!rd<«Bs  <■ 
it-t  i^ir  inirnor  fsmnnre.     Ii  is  i 
C^ni^aa  otVrav>tT  £>n«afiues.     TVre  i« 
Y>-i»d;«le  c-iiidm^  ihe  <y>Bv*Tn  Hwal   6e 
»3.1RS  .V  !i»^  ^a]<>s  nx^t«>d  fOher  in  the  t 
U<mal  affinities  i^f  namrp  <w  n  ^ay  -Btftl 
n.^iiiiTis  04'  juawe  Ktti  fwvwirty.     Ere 
Vhinj;  is  K^frnlal-^  by  Monpiwinn!;  «xp«< 
onts.     What  is  wi    «fi  by  vv^encie 
ciiiriw  w^^iay  k^  puDed  dowa  Vk  ^»t  «■■ 
vi.ilfwce  f>r  cKTtnef  Jf^nttrvtfwr,     1^  oo 
i^'EiAii  fi  Kar.ifKan  kiiii*dmas  with  Twy 
v>  «ach  oiJit^r.  is  fdnttar  In  dim  «f  t 
fi-oda:  obi.  s  ia  The  JtiAiie  Aith.  hA 
ary  tivca  ntaarmt  nf  nsia^  or  ^'fluMak 
mtrWM    il'rew  4ri>d  nnTint&.  lomiar  ' 
anwrnc  :b<>in.    H«i«-i;  h(4i«wwe».Tieinc 
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possessed  by  one  who  is  connected  hy\ 
ties  of  the  closest  affinity  with  her  house. 
England  can  not  complain  that  snch  a 
power  is  enjoyed  by  a  government  molded 
upon  constitutional  principles  analogous 
to  her  own.  Both  would  find  in  that 
monarchy  a  powerful  confederate.  As 
their  armies  were  united  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tchernaya,  so  would  they  be  likely  to 


be  found  side  by  side  in  every  European 
struggle.  Both  England  and  France 
have,  therefore,  a  direct  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  such  a  monarchy ;  and  if 
they  consult  their  own  advantage,  under 
their  united  aagis,  Victor  Emmanuel  may 
fairly  expect  to  become  the  last  King  of 
Pieamout  and  the  first  King  of  Italy. 


From  th«  London  Bclecilo  Review. 


COUNT  CAVOUR,  THE  GREAT  STATESMAN  OF  ITALY. 


Ik  anticipation  of  presenting  to  the 
readers  of  the  Eclecfic  this  fine  portrait 
of  Count  Cavour,  which  stands  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  number, 
we  have  deferred  the  publication  of  the 
following  article  till  now.  The  great 
panorama  of  Italian  affairs  has  so  changed 
the  aspect  of  things  since  it  was  written, 
that  it  seems  needful  to  read  the  aiticle 
in  the  sunlight  of  last  October,  in  order 
fully  to  appreciate  all  its  statements. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  a 
young  nobleman  from  the  Subalpine  king- 
dom, a  cadet  of  an  ancient  and  immensely 
wealthy  patrician  house,  long  notoiious 
for  its  aristocratic  ?iauteur^  besides  being 
eminently  unpopular  as  one  of  the  most 
priest-ridden  and  re'actionar^  fiimilies  in 
the  land,  escaped  like  a  bird  out  of  its 
cage,  from  the  stifling  atmosphere  which 
surrounded  him  at  home,  and  alighted  on 
the  chalk  clifls  of  Dover.  Once  safe  in 
England,  Count  Cavour — for  it  is  of  him 
we  speak  —  was  in  no  hurry  to  quit  the 
coign  of  vantage  which  its  free  and  hap- 
py soil  afforded  him  for  studying  the 
ideas,  arts,  laws,  and  institutions  by  which 
nations  become  great.  The  vast  world 
of  London,  its  roaring  maelstrom  of  trade, 
the  Thames,  with  its  forests  of  masts  and 
floating  chimneys,  its  magnificent  bridges 
and  groaning  wharves  —  what  a  contrast 
to  Torino,  a  sort  of  Islington  asleep  on 
the  equally  drowsy  Po  I  The  men,  too, 
whether  mechanics  or  millionaires,  who 
jostled  one  another  in  the  Strand  or 
Cheapside,  how  unlike  the  machines  in 


the  Porto  Susina,  tame  and  passive  tools 
of  despotism !  Here  a  people  of  kings 
there  every  body  still  in  the  ]eadin<r- 
strings  of  the  police.  What  a  difference, 
again,  between  the  aristocratic  fribbles  of 
his  father's  saloons  and  the  English  House 
of  Lords,  and,  above  all,  between  such 
statesmen  as  a  Russell,  a  Palmerston,  a 
Peel,  and  a  Delia  Margherita  and  the 
other  Jesuit  marionettes  who  figured  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Carlo  Alberto!  The 
young  Piedmontese  had  brought  to  this 
country  strong  prepossessions  in  its  &vor. 
He  had  eagerly  read  of  us  in  books,  and 
had  often  longed  to  witness  for  himself 
the  practical  working  of  the  free  press, 
the  municipal  and  political  franchises,  and 
the  active  paiiiamentarv  life  of  the  great 
Constitutional  State.  Now  that  he  did 
so,  his  admiration  kindled  into  enthu^sm, 
and  he  was  never  weary  of  contemplating 
the  spectacle  from  every  possible  point  of 
view.  No  wonder  he  prolonged  what  he 
had  at  first  intended  to  be  only  a  short 
visit  to  this  country,  into  a  stay  almost 
long  enough  to  entitle  him  to  letters  of 
naturalization.  During  all  these  yeai's  he 
was  ever  on  the  qui  vive  to  add  to  his 
stock  of  information ;  and  probably  no 
more  active,  keen,  and  sagacious  observ- 
er of  English  life  and  manners  was  ever 
in  our  midst.  His  high  birth,  his  ample 
fortune,  his  refined  bearing,  and  witty 
conversation,  made  him  quite  a  lion  in  the 
brilliant  circles  of  Belgravia  and  Mayfair, 
whenever  he  chose  to  grace  them  with 
his  presence,  which  was  not  so  olleu  as 
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the  beau  monde  could  have  wished.  He 
Vas  more  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the 
libraries  of  our  parliamentary  notabilities, 
with  many  of  whom  he  contracted  lasting 
and  valuable  friendships,  than  at  Almack's 
and  the  opera.  The  roties  ot  the  fashion- 
able world  plied  him  with  their  blandish- 
ments in  vam ;  he  had  too  much  to  do  to 
waste  his  time  in  dissipation,  even  sup- 
posing he  had  any  inclmation  that  way, 
which  happily  he  had  not.  Were  there 
not  the  rattling  looms  of  Manchester, 
Macclesfield,  and  Derby  to  be  seen,  the 
Staffordshire  coal-fields  and  iron-foundries, 
and  the  Liverpool  docks  ?  He  has  come 
to  these  shores  to  pick  up  hints  for  the 
silk-throwsters  and  cotton-spinners  of 
Genoa,  and  to  learn  the  mysteries  of 
guano  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  old-fashioned 
farmers  of  the  Lomellina.  We  take  it  for 
certain  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  and 
see  Mr.  Huxtable's  pigs,  and  to  listen  to 
the  marvelous  revelations  of  that  modern 
Triptolemus,  as  to  how  stones  may  be 
tamed  into  bread,  by  simply  calling  in 
the  aid  of  chemistry,  to  fatten  our  fields 
with  the  manure  of  the  mastodons.  He 
was  thankful  to  protectionist  squires 
for  many  an  agricultural  hint,  whilst  he 
imbibed  sound  Free-Trade  doctrine  at  the 
feet  of  Cobden  and  Bright.  For  we  were 
then  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Corn-Law 
struggle ;  nor  could  he  have  pitched  on  a 
more  favorable  time  for  seeing  in  full  play 
all  the  thousand  springs  of  England's  com- 
})licated  industrial  and  political  life.  Was 
Count  Cavour  in  the  Speaker's  gallery 
during  the  great  tariff  debate  on  the 
eleventh  of  March,  1842,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  expatiated  so  suspiciously,  and  so 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, on  the  soundness  of  the  commer- 
cial maxim  ^'  to  buy  in  the  cheapest,  and 
sell  in  the  dearest  market  ?"  Most  like- 
ly he  was,  although  we  can  not  positively 
afiirm  the  fact.  If  he  had  not  already  set 
sail  for  Genoa — for  it  was  in  that  year 
that  he  took  his  departure  —  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  he  was  there.  For  he 
followed  every  phase  of  the  stirring  con- 
troversy with  the  liveliest  interest,  and  to 
what  excellent  purpose  he  studied  it  is 
triumphantly  recorded  in  the  liberal  com- 
mercial code  of  his  country. 

We  think  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
that  England  was  the  university  in  which 
this  eminent  statesman  graduated,  "  the 
greatest  of  the  present  age,"  as  he  is 
styled  by  a  recent  Reviewer,  "  and  wor- 


thy to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  of  any 
age."  "/taught  the  boy,"  Britannia  can 
say,  appropiiating  the  honest  boast  with 
which  Pitt's  %choolmaster  is  said  to  have 
greeted  the  close  of  his  illustrious  pupil's 
maiden  speech  in  Parliament. 

If  there  be  any  who  judge  that  recent 
events  do  not  confirm  tne  high  estimate 
previously  entertained  of  Count  Cavour's 
sagacity,  we  own  we  are  not  amongst  the 
number.  He  was  no  party  to  the  sinister 
Peace  of  Villafranca.  So  far  from  it,  he 
indignantly  resigned  office  on  the  morrow 
of  its  conclusion,  and  his  retirement  caused 
an 'immediate  fall  in  the  English  and  Con- 
tinental funds.  The  present  dead-lock  at 
Zurich  proves  that  he  was  right.  Mean- 
while, the  calm  and  resolved  attitude  of 
Italy,  which,  by  enlisting  in  its  cause  the 

Eublic  opinion  of  Europe,  bids  Mr  to 
affle  all  the  calculations  of  the  despots,  is 
entirely  the  result  of  his  wise  and  temper- 
ate policy.  The  game  is  not  played  out 
as  yet;  and  even  as  the  pieces  stand, 
there  are  many  excellent  "judges  who 
think  that  when  he  quitted  the  board,  he 
had  still  a  very  fair  chance  of  checkmating 
the  astute  Frenchman,  as  he  had  already 
done  his  Austrian  antagonist.  Never 
were  the  paions  handled  in  so  masterly  a 
style.  Fortunately,  those  who  have  sue- 1 
ceeded  him  are  all  men  of  his  school,  al-^ 
though  in  all  likelihood  he  must  soon  be 
recalled  to  power  to  disentangle  by  some 
stroke  of  his  genius,  the  seemingly  hope- 
less imbroglio.  Doubtless  should  the 
liberation  of  the  Peninsula — the  one  aim 
of  all  his  profound  combinations — ^be  again 
defeated  for  this  time,  he  will  feel  bitterly 
disappointed.  For  not  even  in  Mazzini's 
fiery  breast  does  the  Italian  idea  glow 
more  fiercely  than  in  that  of  the  cool  and 
calculating  Cavour.  In  the  great  things 
he  has  done  for  Sardinia,  he  has  all  along 
kept  eagerly  in  sight  the  elevation  of  his 
greater  fatherland.  Yet,  even  should 
this  hope  be  deferred,  it  is  at  least  some- 
thing glorious  to  have  taught  the  Italians 
the  true  secret  of  their  strength,  and  to 
have  pointed  out  the  means  by  which 
tbey  must  ultimately  triumph.  He  has 
translated  their  inarticulate  yearnings  out 
of  the  raving  jargon  of  revolution  into  the 
measured  and  intelligible  language  of 
reason,  and  has  taught  them  how  to  ren- 
der the  poetry  of  childhood  into  the  man- 
ly realities  of  coteniporary  history.  If 
Italy  is  ever  again  to  become  independent 
because  united — she  was  never  united  bat 
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once,  and  tben  she  was  mistress  of  the 
world — she  will  owe  it  less  to  the  two 
Napoleons,  altliough  both  of  them  have 
blindly  helped  on  her  birth-throes,  than  to 
CountCavour.  The  Bonaparte  of  our  fa- 
thers' days,  by  massing  together  her  petty 
states  and  municipalities  into  ^reat  pro- 
vinces and  kingdoms,  and  by  subjecting  all 
to  his  code,  gave  the  death-blow  to  that 
narrow  church-steeple  or  parish  patriotism, 
as  it  is  called,  whicn  has  always  been  her 
deadliest  bane,  and  against  which  Dante 
and  Macchiavelli  had  hitherto  uselessly 
warned  their  countrymen.  Molten  thus 
into  one  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  French 
conquest,  the  consciousness  of  a  common 
country  was  unwittingly  conjured  up  by 
the  great  Corsican  magician.  Strangely 
enough,  it  was  Austria  which  for  the  first 
time  appealed  to  this  new  spirit  of  Italian 
nationality,  in  her  summons  to  the  penin- 
sula to  cast  off  his  yoke  in  1814.  And 
now  we  see  the  Imperial  pamphleteer  of 
our  own  times  turning  the  tables  upon  the 
Hapsbnrgs,  and  endeavoring  to  chain  this 
powerful  Jin  to  his  own  tottering  throne. 
That  the  attempt  should  succeed  in  the 
long  run  is  simply  impossible.  For  mean- 
while the  Italian  idea  has  found  native 
expositors,  and  already  the  mission  of  the 
prophet  of  despair  belongs  to  the  realm 
of  the  past ;  wnilst  that  of  the  practical 
statesman,  with  a  hopeful  example  to 
point  to,  of  the  bright  future  in  store  for 
the  whole  nation,  if  it  will  only  be  true 
to  itself,  has  stirred  every  patriot's  heart 
from  the  Alps  to  Sicily. 

England,  then,  if  only  by  the  lessons 
she  gave  Count  Cavour  during  his  appren- 
ticeship to  his  craft  in  this  tight  little  is- 
land, has  done  some  small  matter  for  poor 
Italy  as  well  as  boastful  France.  When 
he  came  to  this  country  he  was  still  smart- 
ing from  the  disappointment  occasioned 
by  the  abortive  movements  of  1831 — in 
which,  by  the  by,  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French  figured  as  a  sworn  Carbonaro. 
As  for  the  young  Piedmontese,  although 
he  had  already  M^andoned  the  politics  of 
his  family  and  therefore  naturally  was  no  un- 
interested spectator  of  these  revolutionary 
risings,  he  himself  took  no  part  in  them. 
He  was  then  just  of  a^e,  having  been  born 
at  Turin  in  1810,  dunng  the  French  occu- 
pation of  the  country.  Some  will  think 
It  an  ominous  circumstance,  that  a  sister 
of  Napoleon  I.,  the  Piincess  Marie  Pau- 
line Borghese,  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
when  he  was  christened.    However,  we 


can  not  afford  more  than  a  few  sentences 
for  the  Count's  antecedents  previous  to 
his  visit  to  England,  which  was  really  the 
turning-point  m  his  whole  development. 
His  first  tutor  up  to  his  fourteenth  year 
was  the  Abbe  Frezet,  who  is  known  as 
the  writer  of  a  French  history  of  the 
House  of  Savoy,  from  which  province  the 
Cavours  are  thought  to  have  originally 
sprung.  As  the  second  son  of  a  noble 
line,  his  father,  according  to  the  Italian 
custom  in  such  cases,  destined  him  for  the 
army,  and  he  was  accordingly  sent  to  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Turin,  where 
he  so  distinguished  himself  by  bis  diligence 
and  his  fine  aristocratic  bearing,  that  he 
was  recommended  by  his  superiors  to  the 
Court  of  Charles  Felix,  as  a  page  to  wait 
upon  the  king.  But  he  was  soon  found 
to  be  far  too  high-spirited  a  lad  to  be 
made  a  lackey  of,  even  to  a  monarch,  and 
to  the  infinite  chagrin  of  his  friends,  who 
thon^ht  his  career  was  now  forever  at  an 
end,  he  was  dismissed  in  disgrace.  His 
own  words  when  he  rejoined  his  friends 
at  the  Academy  were :  *'  Thank  God !  I 
have  flung  off  that  mule's  burden  1"  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  now  strove,  by  redou- 
bled diligence  in  his  studies,  to  regain  the 
good  opinion  of  his  family.  History,  geo- 
graphy, ethnology,  general  literature,  and 
mathematics,  he  read  with  avidity;  and 
so  proficient  did  he  become  in  this  last 
department  of  science  in  particular,  that 
the  famous  astronomer  Plana,  who  was 
his  instructor,  said  he  never  had  so  gifted 
a  pupil.  But  it  is  quite  characteristic  of 
the  debasement  to  which  a  despotic  and 
priest-ridden  court  dooms  the  high-bom 
idlers  that  flutter  around  it,  that  his  rela- 
tives only  despised  him  the  more,  as  an 
incorrigible  book-wonu,  utterly  insensible 
to  the  claims  of  his  exalted  station,  as  the 
destined  heir  of  a  fortune  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion sterling,  and  of  an  unsullied  name. 
It  was  far  worse,  of  course,  when  he  fell 
under  suspicion  of  being  a  Liberal.  At 
length,  with  the  events  of '31,  and  the  raz- 
zia that  followed  against  every  thing  like 
f:ee  opinion,  his  position  in  the  army — in 
which  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  lieu- 
tenant, but  for  whose  brilliant  gayeties  he 
had  never  felt  any  liking — ^became  so  in- 
tolerable, that  his  father  felt  constrained 
to  yield  a  reluctant  consent  to  his  quitting 
the  sen'ice. 

He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  showing 
that  he  was  any  thing  but  a  dreamer,  by 
entering  upon  that  career  as  a  practical 
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agriculturist,  which  even  amidst  the  hea- 
viest cares  of  State  he  has  never  since  re- 
linquished, and  which,  especially  after  his 
return  from  England,  after  picking  up  all 
sorts  of  farming  lore,  has  alone  rendered 
him  such  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  his 
country.  As  already  hinted,  he  was  the 
first  landed  proprietor  in  the  Subalpine 
kingdom  to  use  guano  on  his  fields ,  and 
although  the  rustic  wiseacres  laughed  at 
him  a  good  deal  at  first,  they  now  import 
that  manure  to  the  tune  of  a  million  tons 
per  annum.  The  cork  plantations,  too, 
of  the  Sardinian  island,  are  his  work,  and 
many  another  happy  innovation,  which 
has  made  that  formerly  barren  wilder- 
ness begin  to  blossom  like  a  garden.  For 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  thrift  of 
the  Hollander— a  little,  too,  of  Dutch 
phlegm  —  about  this  sharp-witted  Ita- 
lian. Look  at  any  tolerable  portrait  of 
him,  and  see  if  there  be  any  mistaking  the 
air  of  business  that  plays  around  those 
restless  though  good-humored  features. 
Prom  behind  the  spectacles  those  keen 
eyes  can  see  a  thing  or  two,  no  doubt. 
An  aristocrat  every  inch  of  him  certainly, 
but  not  above  work.  A  man  diligent  in 
his  business,  whether  in  the  stubble-land, 
the  workshop,  or  the  Cabinet ;  whichever 
comes  handiest  for  the  moment,  and  will 
do  most  good  to  his  country.  Such  a 
man,  Solomon  says,  shall  stand  before 
kings.  A  man  well  worth  studying,  but 
seen  best  in  action.  "  What  has  he  do7ie  f 
Napoleon  used  to  ask  of  any  one  who  was 
praised  to  him  as  a  genius.  There  need 
be  no  shrinking  from  this  test,  in  the  in- 
stance before  us. 

It  was  in  1842,  as  already  observed, 
that  Count  Cavour,  enriched  with  valua- 
ble information  of  all  kinds  most  useful  to 
a  statesman,  retumed  to  Turin.  He  was 
then  thirty-two,  in  the  full  vigor  of  life ; 
and  since  he  sleeps  but  four  hours  a  day, 
enjoys  robust  health,  and  regards  labor  as 
a  luxury,  he  had  managed  during  his  vol- 
untary exile,  to  keep  up  his  studies  in 
every  department  of  national  economy, 
and  the  administrative  sciences,  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  inteniational  relations  of  Pied- 
mont. But  his  first  and  foremost  study 
was  the  English  constitutional  system, 
which,  in  spite  of  present  appearances,  he 
was  not  without  hopes  of  seeing  one  day 
acclimatized,  and  bearing  its  precious 
fruits,  on  his  native  soil.  It  so  happened, 
too,  that  at  the  time  of  his  return  to  Pied- 


mont, things  were  looking  far  more  prom- 
ising there.  A  slight  breeze  was  rippling 
the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Lone:  had 
Sardinia  been  the  very  paradise  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  held  the  nobles  in  willing, 
and  Carlo  Alberto,  as  was  often  suspected 
even  then,  in  unwilling  tutelage.  The 
ministers  were  the  creatures  of  these  liv- 
ing corpses,  and  scarcely  in  Rome  itself 
was  clerical  domination  more  absolute. 
The  Subalpine  kingdom,  in  short,  had  be- 
come a  Paraguay  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 
But  the  hour  of  liberation  was  drawing 
on,  and  free  England  had  meanwhile  been 
schooling  the  man  for  the  task.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  new  life  which  had  al- 
ready begun  to  show  itself  in  almost  all 
the  great  cities  of  the  peninsula,  especially 
in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the 
poor,  and  institutions  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  science,  art,  and  literature,  Count 
Cavour,  soon  after  his  return,  founded, 
with  the  help  of  other  eminent  Piedmont- 
ese  patriots,  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Sardinia,  which  soon  numbered 
more  than  2000  members.  In  this  and 
other  philanthropic  and  scientific  associa- 
tions, the  Liberals,  in  spite  of  Delia  Marg- 
herita's  jealous  police  system,  found  cen- 
ters of  union ;  by  means  of  which  they 
consolidated  their  strength,  and  were 
enabled  to  exert  a  certain  degree  of  moral 
influence,  which  favorable  circumstances 
could  not  fail  to  convert — for  the  want  of 
other  organs  of  public  opinion — ^into  real 
political  power.  Pio  Nono's  reforms  and 
the  Tuscan  movement  furnished  this  oc- 
casion, and  rendered  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  the  Societa  Agraria  at  Alessandria 
an  ever  memorable  event  in  the  history 
of  Sardinian  freedom.  Soon  Carlo  Al- 
berto, by  relaxing  the  restrictions  on  the 
press,  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
was  not  disinclined  to  still  more  important 
political  concessions.  But  between  the 
king  and  the  people  lay  entrenched  the 
black  lemons  of  the  clerical  party,  strong 
in  its  alliance  with  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
many  of  whose  members  were  affiliated  to 
the  Jesuits,  It  was  necessary  to  put  to 
the  rout  this  formidable  phalanx,  if  Carlo 
Alberto  and  the  nation  were  to  be  brought 
together  in  a  common  effort  for  the  re- 
generation of  the  State. 

Cavour's  keen  discernment  saw  at  once 
the  seriousness  of  the  crisis,  when  the 
events  of  the  autumn  of  1847,  threatened 
absolutism  with  shipwreck.  A  foe  alike 
to  the  clerico-aristocratic  rSgime  on  the 
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one  band,  and  to  all  reyolationary  violence 
on  the  other,  he  felt  the  vast  importance 
of  warding  off  too  stormy  a  collision,  by 
getting  a  hearing  for  the  opinions  of  tem- 
perate though  earnest  rerormers.  Wise 
and  enlightened  journalism  he  instinctively 
savr  to  be  the  best  means  to  this  end.  He 
therefore  established,  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend,  the  illustrious  historian  of  Italy, 
Count  Cesare  Balbo,'and  other  eminent 
patriots — such  as  Count  Santa-Rosa  and 
the  Cavaliere  Boncompagni  —  a  daily 
paper,  II  Misorgimento^  which,  in  spite 
of  its  aristocratic  staff,  soon  became  the 
organ  of  the  middle  classes.  It  speedily 
became  the  Times  of  Turin,  only,  happily, 
an  honest  Times ;  sternly  closed  to  all 
democratic  flummery  and  Mazzinian  theo- 
ries. In  its  influential  columns  the  £nor. 
lish  constitutional  system  first  became  ex- 
tensively known  and  popular  in  Piedmont 
and  Italy  at  large,  through  the  powerful 
pen  of  Cavour.  At  the  same  time  the 
Connt's  saloons  became  the  head-quaiters 
of  the  elite  of  the  Liberal  party,  just  as  his 
father's  had  heretofore  been  the  favorite 
rendezvous  of  the  Reactionaries ;  and  his 
honorable  ambition  was  gratified  at  seeing 
himself  recognized  as  the  leader  of  an  im- 
]X)rtant  political  section.  Animated,  bril- 
liant chat,  rather  than  discussion,  amidst 
the  rushing  current  of  events,  was  the 
order  of  the  day  in  these  reunions  ;  and 
the  quiet,  cool  insight  with  which  the 
master  of  the  house  unraveled  the  tangles 
of  the  situation,  and  his  imperturbable 
humor,  even  in  the  m-avest  moments,  were 
the  theme  of  general  admiration.  Already 
in  the  January  and  February  days  of  1848, 
he  saw  the  storm  that  was  hurraing  on, 
and  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  it,  by 
boldly  taking  the  place  wfiich  he  felt  be- 
longed to  him  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
moderate  patriots.  It  was  he  who,  amidst 
the  popular  rage  at  the  ministiy's  refusal 
of  an  audience  to  the  Reform  deputations 
to  the  King  from  Genoa  and  the  other 
great  towns,  and  even  from  the  priest- 
ridden  island  of  Sardinia,  guidea  the 
swelling  stream  into  a  safe  channel.  His 
was  the  decisive  voice  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Turin  press  convened  on  the  occasion, 
at  which,  when  reforms  were  spoken  of,  he, 
amidst  general  acclamations,  insisted  that 
the  one  reform  needed  was  a  constitution^ 
whereupon  he  was  selected,  together  with 
Santa-Rosa  and  Durando,  to  lay  this  de- 
mand at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Accord- 
ingly, after  urging,  in  conjunction  with 


his  colleagues,  upon  the  helpless  and  be. 
wildered  Cabinet  the  fedrful  perils  of  de 
lay,  the  Count  himself  wrote  to  the  King 
through  the  post,  inclosing  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  which  the  Censorship  bad 
burked,  and  solemnly  assuring  Carlo  Al- 
berto that  he  and  those  who  acted  with 
him  were  loyally  bent  on  nothing  save  a 
happy  alliance  between  the  majesty  and 
security  of  the  Crown  and  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  It  was  mainly  owing 
to  him  also  that  these  vigorous  steps  were 
followed  up  on  the  fifth  of  February  by 
an  address  to  the  same  effect,  which  was 
carried  in  the  strongly  aristocratic  Mnni- 
cipal  Chamber  of  Turin,  by  a  majority  of 
three  fouiths.  Two  days  afterwards  the 
King  announced  in  a  manifesto  to  his  over- 
joyed subjects  Sardinia's  accession  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Constitutional  States  of 
Europe. 

The  new  electoral  law  was  Cavonr^s 
work,  which  he  undertook  at  the  recpest 
of  the  ministry ;  and  when,  in  the  May 
following,  the  Turin  Parliament  met  for 
the  first  time,  he  sat  in  the  Lower  Cham- 
ber, as  deputy  for  the  first  electoral  college 
of  the  capital.  But  meanwhile  came  the 
five  bloody  days  of  Milan,  the  cry  which 
rang  throughout  Italy  for  the  War  of  In- 
dependence, Carlo  Alberto's  prompt  re- 
sponse in  the  defiance  hurled  at  Austria 
on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  and  his  first 
intoxicating  victories  and  subsequent 
ominous  checks.  And  now  at  the  veiT 
outset  we  discover,  what  subsequently 
becomes  verified  throughout  his  whole 
career,  in  how  strikingly  original  a  man- 
ner our  illustrious  Italian  pupil  has  appre- 
hended the  constitutional  system.  As 
he  has  listened  admiringly  to  tlie  debates 
in  our  own  House  of  Commons,  his  agile 
southern  intellect,  overleaping  John  Buirs 
honest  but  perhaps  rather  "slow"  and 
humdrum  prejudices  about  party  consist- 
ency, has  conceived  an  idea  of  a  some- 
what novel  and  fruitful  kind.  He  does  not 
see  why  the  same  man  may  not  be  a  Tory 
at  one  time,  and  a  Radicid  at  another,  so 
that  he  be  consbtently  patriotic  in  both 
phases.  He  is  for  rolling  Russell  and 
Peel  into  one,  a  sort  of  embodied  Coali- 
tion, who  is  to  be  the  former  on  the  eve 
of  a  Reform  Bill  and  the  latter  on  its 
morrow.  The  situation^  not  a  mere  party 
shibboleth,  is  to  decide  a  politician's 
course,  and  be  sees  no  intrinsic  reason  for 
a  change  of  captains,  because  the  vessel  of 
the  state  at  one  time  requires  more  bal- 
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lost,  and  at  another  more  sail.  This  idea, 
into  some  dim  apprehension  of  which  we 
ourselves  are  beins  at  last  nudged  by  cir- 
ourastances,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  career 
of  this  remarkable  statesman^  and  is  the 
secret  of  his  great  success.  As  already 
hinted,  he  began  to  put  it  in  practice  from 
the  firet.  He  who  had  done  more  than 
any  other  man  towards  the  setting  up  of 
this  Turin  Parliament,  a  whole  revolution 
in  itself,  took  his  seat  when  he  entered 
it,  amongst  those  very  Reactionaries  to 
whom  he  had  been  all  along,  and  was  still 
as  much  as  ever  in  principle,  most  vehe- 
mently opposed.  Nor  was  he,  in  any  bad 
sense  of  the  word,  inconsistent  in  this. 
For  meanwhile  a  tornado  of  anarchical 
passions  had  broken  loose.  Besides,  al- 
though ardently  sympathizing  with  the 
War  of  Independence,  he  entirely  disap- 
proved of  the  policy  which  directed  it, 
and  which  was  expressed  in  Carlo  Al- 
berto's proud  saying  :  ''  L'ltalia  fara  de 
se."  For  he  did  not  believe  in  1848,  any 
more  than  in  1859,  that  America  was  de- 
l^raded  because  she  accepted  the  help  of 
France  in  the  achievement  of  her  inde- 
pendence ;  or  Germany,  because  she  once 
owed  her  salvation  to  Gustavus  Adolphus; 
or  even  England,  because  she  is  indebted 
to  a  Dutchman  for  all  her  present  liberties. 
In  like  manner,  in  Italy's  extraordinarily 
difficult  position,  he  thought  then,  as  he 
doubtless  thinks  now,  in  spite  of  certain 
wiseacres,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  that 
she  required  the  aid  of  one  of  the  great 
powers,*  and  that  her  whole  future  was 
not  to  be  rbked  on  a  single  throw  of  the 
dice.  The  melancholy  fields  of  Custozza 
and  Novara  were  too  soon  to  justify  his 
foresight.  As  for  himself,  his  enemies  of 
course  had  meanwhile  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  liken  him  to  Actseon  de- 

*  England  was  the  power  to  which  he  would  hare 
preferred  to  apply,  iust  aa  he  would  much  rather 
have  been  under  obligations  to  this  country  on  the 
more  recent  occasion,  had  not  the  unaccountable 
apathy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  "  Cagliari"  affair, 
afforded  such  a  discouraging  commentary  on  the 
Count*8  handsome  encomium  on  that  minister  in 
1848,  as  to  present  but  slight  hopes  of  our  making  a 
generous  return  for  the  aid  furnished  us  by  Sardinia, 
€U  our  own  invitation^  against  the  Russians  in  the 
Crimea.  *^  My  confidence  in  England,**  said  Count 
Cavour,  in  1848,  **  rests  on  the  honorable  character 
of  the  statesman  to  whose  hand  the  helm  of  Gov- 
ernmcnt  is  intrusted;  on  Lord  John  Kussell,  the 
Premier,  on  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Foreign  Minister. 
Lord  John  Russell,  I  say  it  without  reserve,  at  the 
risk  of  being  charged  with  Anglomania,  is  the  most 
liberal  minister  in  £urope." 


voured  by  his  own  dogs.  In  the  Cham- 
ber, in  the  democratic  press,  and  in  the 
clubs,  he  was  denounced  as  the  Reaction- 
ary oar  exoellencey  and  at  the  new  election 
in  January,  1849,  his  constituents  read 
him  a  lesson  by  electing  a  Radical  uni- 
veraity  professor  in  his  stead.  He,  how- 
ever, declined  to  take  it,  and  though  ex- 
cluded from  the  Parliament  of  his  own 
creation,  energetically  opposed  as  a  jour- 
nalist the  new  democratic  ministry  of 
Giobeili.  After  the  dark  day  of  Novara, 
the  subsequent  abdication  of  Carlo  Al- 
berto, and  the  rejection  of  the  Austrian 
Treaty  by  the  Legislature,  he  gained  his 
seat  in  the  Parliament  summoned  by  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel's  minister,  the  Marquis 
d'Azeglio,  to  ratify  the  humiliating  peace, 
and  it  was  at  his  dignified  suggestion  that 
it  was  passed  sub  silentio.  The  Premier 
had  told  the  nation,  thjit  by  returning  a 
Chamber  which  should  seal  this  inevitable 
compact,  they  would  at  least  enable  their 
king  to  save  what  he  loyally  regarded  as 
the  brightest  jewel  of  his  crown  —  the 
Constitution.  The  hint  was  fortunately 
taken,  and  the  Cabinet,  of  which  Cavour 
was  soon  to  become  the  soul,  obtained  a 
decided  majority. 

That  within  less  than  ten  years  Pied- 
mont has  so  completely  recovered  from 
that  all  but  annihilating  catastrophe,  as  to 
be  now  at  least  twice  or  thrice  as  strong 
as  she  was  before  that  stunning  blow  felled 
her  to  the  earth ;  her  fortresses  made  al- 
most impregnable,  besides  being  far  more 
powerfully  armed ;  her  new  naval  port  of 
Spezzia  bidding  fair  to  ^row  into  the  Se- 
bastopol  of  the  west,  whilst,  by  the  trans- 
fer, Genoa  is  once  more  thrown  open  to 
the  trade  of  the  world ;  one  of  her  staple 
industries — silk — doubled,  and  another — 
cotton — quadrupled ;  commercial  treaties 
concluded  with  France,  England,  Belgium, 
the  ZoUverein,  and  other  powers  ;  her 
finances  elastic  and  healthy:  whilst,  during 
the  same  period,  Austria  has  doubled  her 
enormous  debt ;  the  stain  of  Novaro  wiped 
out  on  the  glorious  fields  of  the  Tchema- 
ya,  Palestro,  and  San  Martino,  and  the 
war  indemnity  of  three  millions  sterlinff 
avenged  on  her  old  foe  by  the  cession  of 
as  many  of  the  proud  Hapsbm-g's  wealth- 
iest subjects  ;  her  alliance  courted  by  the 
great  powers,  and  her  own  right  to  a  place 
amongst  them  already  loudly  talked  of; 
that  Piedmont  has  achieved  all  this,  we 
say,  under  the  benign  auspices  of  freedom ; 
her  temperate,  wise,  and  enlightened  use 
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of  which  has  rekindled  the  star  of  hope  for 
Italy,  and  has  become  the  praise  of  all 
tongues,  she  owes,  under  Providence, 
mainly  to  one  man,  and  that  man  is  Count 
Cavour.  Not  that  we  ought  to  underrate 
the  high  merits  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and 
of  the  D'Azeglios,  the  Dabormidas,  the 
Ratazzis,  and  other  capable  statesmen, 
who  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public 
affairs  in  Turin  during  the  same  period. 
It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  do  so.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  chief  merit  of  It  He  galantaomo — as 
he  is  rightly  styled  in  more  senses  than 
one,  or  even  than  two — is  the  loyal  and 
wise  confidence  he  has  always  displayed  in 
his  gifted  minister,  just  as  their  chief  merit 
consists  in  having  refrained  from  un- 
patriotically  thwarting  him  when  they 
were  in  opposition,  and  in  having  cordially 
seconded  him  as  his  colleagues  when  in 
power.  With  all  due  recognition  of  the 
rightful  claims  of  others,  from  the  throne 
downwards,  this  wonderful  triumph  of 
constitutional  statesmanship  is  none  the 
less  emphatically  his.  What  is  the  most 
surprising  thing  of  all  is,  that  this  has  been 
achieved  amidst  a  fervidly  Catholic  peo- 

Ele,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  priesthood, 
acked  by  the  whole  power  of  Kome.  It 
was  in  a  conflict  with  the  Church,  the 
great  debate  on  the  Siccardi  laws  for  the 
abolition  of  clerical  jurisdiction,  that, 
tacking  again  as  the  situation  changed,  he 
broke  away  from  his  friends,  Counts  Balbo 
and  Revel,  on  the  Right,  and,  advancing 
towards  the  Center,  secured  the  triumph 
of  the  Bill,  by  a  masterly  speech  (March 
7th,  1850)  which  at  the  same  time  re- 
gained for  him  a  great  portion  of  his  lost 
popularity.  It  was  at  his  instance  that 
Siccardi  was  invited  to  join  the  Cabinet ; 
and  the  Right  Center,  as  the  section  led 
by  himself  was  now  styled,  soon  compre- 
hended the  great  ministerial  majority. 
When  charged  by  his  former  associates 
with  desertion,  he  defended  himself  cha- 
racteristically by  alleging  the  examples  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  by  conced- 
ing Catholic  Emancipation  in  1829,  in  op- 
position to  his  own  party,  averted  a  reli- 
gions war  in  Ireland  in  1830 ;  of  Lord 
Grey,  who,  by  advocating  reform  at  the 
expense  of  his  order  in  1832,  preserved 
England  from  all  sorts  of  perils  in  after 
years ;  and  especially  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who,  by  sacrificing  his  adherents  at  the 
shrine  of  Free  Trade  in  1846,  spared  his 
country  any  share  in  the  revolutionary 


turmoils  of  1848.  We  see  that  conscien- 
tious apostasy  is  quite  a  settled  principle 
with  this  singular  political  genius,  and 
that  the  great  turncoats  of  our  parliament- 
ary history  are  his  tutelary  saints.  Of 
course,  as  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
House,  he  could  not  long  remain  out  of 
the  Cabinet,  and,  accordingly,  he  now  felt 
himself  free  to  make  a  distinct  bid  for 
power,  of  which  he  is  undoubtedly  fond. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  1850,  be  delivered, 
by  way  of  a  criticism  on  a  Tx>an  Bill, 
brought  in  by  the  Finance  Minister,  Nigra, 
his  celebrated  Portfolio  Speech,  as  it  b 
called.  It  lasted  several  hours,  and  was 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  his  entire  polit- 
ical and  economical  system ;  embodying 
in  particular  such  a  masterly  financial  pro- 
gramme that  Signer  Nigra  was  on  the 
point,  but  for  certain  peraonal  considera- 
tions, of  resigning  on  the  spot  in  favor  of 
his  talented  rival.  As  it  was,  the  first  de- 
partment vacated  —  which  was  that  ol 
Commerce  and  Agriculture — was  offered 
him,  and  accepted;  two  months  after- 
wards the  Marine  was  added  ;  and  by  the 
spring  the  coveted  Portfolio  of  Finance  as 
well.  Triajuncta  in  uno — ^he  is  so  fond 
of  work,  my  Lord  Normauby  1 

During  the  eight  years  following  down 
to  the  Peace  of  Villafranca,  Count  Cavonr 
has  never  been  out  of  office,  save  during 
the  nominal  rather  than  real  interregnum 
of  five  months  between  the  dissolution  of 
D'Azeglio's  first  government,  and  the  form- 
ation of  his  own,  Nov.  '4th,  1852,  and 
during  another  of  about  a  month  between 
his  resignation,  in  consequence  of  the  fierce 
episcopal  opposition  to  his  measure  for  the 
dissolution  of  a  number  of  the  lesser  con- 
vents in  April,  1855,  and  his  recall.  We 
can  not  afford  room  for  any  thing  like  an 
outline  of  his  activity  during  these  fruitful 
years,  but  it  was  truly  astonishing,  and 
the  results  are  before  the  world.  From 
his  first  entrance  into  the  D'Azeglio  ad- 
ministration, he  became  its  ruling  genius, 
and  it  soon  began  to  be  called  by  his  name. 
He  stirred  up  all  his  colleagues  to  some 
purpose,  and  really  did  just  what  Carlylc 
describes,  in  his  Latter  Day  PamphlelSj 
as  the  work  of  the  modern  Hercules,  who 
is  some  day  to  make  a  New  Downing  Street 
for  U8,  Running  water  was  let  into  those 
old  government  offices  at  Turin,  in  plentiful 
streams.  Such  swashing  and  swilling  was 
never  known^  but  the  owl-droppings  of 
centuries  were  at  last  got  rid  oi\  and  the 
real  pavement  brought  to  light.    Admin- 
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istrative  reform  was  followed  by  Law  re- 
form, and  tl)is  by  an  adjustment  very 
much  wanted  indeed  between  the  police 
and  executive  departments  and  the  Con- 
stitution^  that  indispensable  wall  of  fire 
which  keeps  off  Austrian  beasts  of  prey, 
and  may  perhaps  singe  them  a  little  in  due 
season.  That  must  be  kept  np,  at  all 
costs,  as  our  decus  et  tutamen.  Next 
came  the  commercial  treaties  already  men- 
tioned, paving  the  way  for  important  po- 
litical relations  with  foreign  states,  besides 
bemg  good  things  in  themselves.  Of 
course,  too.  Free  Trade  must  crown  the 
edifice,  though  good,  well-meaning  Count 
Revel  convulses  the  country,  and  well 
nigh  shakes  the  solid  majority  to  pieces, 
with  his  Protectionist  sound  and  fury.  A 
pretty  fiiir  spell  of  work  this,  for  about  a 
vear  and  a  half;  a  batch  of  measures  which 
has  justly  made  the  D^Azeglio  Adminis- 
tration fiimous  throughout  the  world.  AH 
this  effected,  too,  in  spite  of  many  perils 
to  the  State  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
lefl,  at  home  and  abroad.  For  in  the 
midst  of  all  came  the  coup  (P  etctt  at  Paris, 
which,  in  order  to  steer  clear  of  J^ance, 
made  it  necessary  to  sail  very  close  to  the 
wind.  "  Hitherto,"  was  the  shrewd  ob- 
servation of  the  premier,  "  Sardinia  has 
made  herself  talked  of  a  good  deal ;  we 
must  now  take  pains  to  let  ourselves  be 
forgotten."  But  the  blatant  democratic 
press  of  Turin  would  not  listen  to  this 
wise  counsel,  and  it  was  important  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  irreparable  mischief  by 
their  unmeasured  attacks  upon  the  chief 
of  a  great  neighboring  State.  Never  did 
Cavour  show  himself  more  truly  creat 
than  in  the  management  of  this  ticklish 
affair,  under  one  or  a  like  nature  to  which 
Lord  Palmerston,  with  a  majority  of  a 
hundred,  so  completely  broke  down.  Nor 
can  any  better  illustration  be  given  of  the 
Sardinian  minister's  original  style  of  poli- 
tics, or  of  its  telling  effect,  not  only  on  his 
more  immediate  purpose,  but  also  on  his 
whole  parliamentary  position.  We  know 
that  he  has  got  an  odd  knack  of  changing 
sides,  according  as  the  boat — ^foi*  such 
seems  to  be  his  theory  of  this  most  uncon- 
stitutional practice — is  liable  to  capsize  to 
larboard  or  starboard,  as  the  case  may  be. 
He  rather  seems  to  glory  in  being  a  turn- 
coat ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  blew-hot 
and  cold  in  the  same  debate.  He  im- 
proved on  his  favorite  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
aohievcment ;  for  he  not  only  canght  the 
Whigs  bathing,  and  stole  their  clothes,  but 


he  stole  the  Whigs  themselves.  Think 
of  a  minister  suddenly  changing  his  tone 
in  the  midst  of  a  parliamentary  pitched 
battle,  and  by  a  single  well-timed  sentence, 
carrying  off  bodily  all  that  are  worth  hav- 
ing of  a  solid  Opposition,  and  that  not  for 
then  once  only,  but  for  better  or  worse  till 
death  them  do  part.  This  marvelous  feat 
Count  Cavour  actually  accomplished  when 
in  the  course  of  the  five  or  six  days'  heated 
debate  on  the  proposed  regulations  for  re- 
straining the  attacks  of  the  press  against 
foreign  powers,  he  solemnized  what  is 
nicknamed  the  "  Connubio,''  or  wedding 
between  the  Right  and  Left  Centers,  and 
thus  fused  into  one  powerful,  unassailable 
majority — against  which  the  Jesuitical  and 
anarchical  fractions  have  ever  since  been 
gnashing  their  teeth  in  vain — all  the  best 
liberal  elements  in  the  Chamber.  Tliis, 
besides  carrying  the  Bill,  was  the  precious 
permanent  result  which  he  bore  off  in 
triumph  from  a  conflict  which  shook  the 
D'Azeglio  ministry  to  its  foundations. 
Oddly  enough  he  did  the  ministry  this  ser- 
vice in  spite  of  the  more  timid  amongst 
his  own  colleagues,  and  even  of  the  Pre- 
mier himself,  who  dreaded  lest  the  forma- 
tion of  too  strong  a  Liberal  party 'should 
aggravate  the  danger  Piedmont  was  in 
from  her  two  despotic  neighbors.  This 
fear,  expressed  in  the  Cabinet  itself,  only 
confirmed  the  independent  Cavour  in  the 
resolution  he  had  taken.  He  had  seen 
with  unfeigned  alarm  how,  as  the  exciting 
discussion  progressed,  the  center  of  gravi- 
ty of  the  danger  had  shifted.  At  the  out- 
set he  had  delivered  a  telling  speech  in 
favor  of  the  Bill,  clearing  it  of  the  suspi- 
cion of  its  being  an  inspiration  either  from 
the  Tuileries  or  Schonbrunn,  and  appealing 
felicitously  in  its  fiivor  to  the  strong  com- 
mon-sense of  the  Liberals  against  their 
own  too  touchy  susceptibilities,  as  in  the 
following  characteristic  bit  of  humor: 
"  Let  us  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  pass  by  a  sleeping  lion,  and  that 
one  of  our  number,  in  spite  of  our  leader's 
warnings  to  tread  softly  and  silently,  were 
determmed  on  shouting  and  raising  his 
voice  so  as  to  make  himself  heard,  should 
we  not  all  agree  to  clap  our  hands  upon 
his  mouth  and  to  tell  him  :  '  If  you  are 
bent  on  being  swallowed  alive,  we  at  .nil 
events  have  no  desire  to  be  eaten  V  But 
i^  in  spite  of  our  taking  all  possible  care 
to  make  no  noise,  the  lion  should  wake 
up  and  want  to  sprint  upon  us,  then,  gen- 
tlemen, we  should  all  Know  how  to  defend  ^ 
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oui'selves,  at  least  if  wc  deserve  the  name 
ot  men."  But  besides  thus  disarming  ob- 
jections, and  representing  in  the  liveliest 
colors  the  international  perils  of  a  licen- 
tious journalism,  he  had  opened  a  galling 
fire  of  Conservative  argument  against  ex- 
treme democratic  ideas  in  general.  En- 
couraged by  this  demonstration,  the  Re- 
actionaries began  to  speak  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  contemplated  measure  of 
restriction,  and  to  hint  at  the  necessity  of 
a  censorship,  a  limitation  of  the  suffrage, 
abolition  of  the  National  Guard,  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  army,  and  a  remodeling  of  the 
constitutional  system  after  the  newest 
Paiisian  cut ;  and  at  last,  as  day  by  day 
the  tide  of  party  passion  rose,  Signor  Men- 
abrea,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Right, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  the  hour  had 
now  struck  for  taking  a  bold  leap  across 
the  grave" — that  is,  as  he  was  well  under- 
stood to  mean,  to  make  an  end  of  the 
Constitution.  Cavour  at  once  saw  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  although  the 
sands  of  the  debate  were  nearly  run  out, 
he  proved  equal  to  the  emergency.  After 
hastily  conferring  with  his  colleagues,  he 
rose,  and  in  their  name,  although  still  in- 
sisting'on  the  Government  measure,  sol- 
emnly protested  that  they  would  not  go  a 
hair's  breadth  beyond  it,  and  that,  whether 
in  or  out  of  office,  they  would  resist  with 
all  their  powers  any  proposal  of  the  kind, 
come  from  whatever  quarter  it  might. 
Comprehending,  moreover,  at  a  glance, 
from  the  cynical  declaration  of  apostasy 
made  by  the  orators  of  the  Right,  that 
the  hour  had  indeed  struck,  not  for  fling- 
ing overboard  the  palladium,  but  for  a 
decided  rally  of  all  the  true  friends  of 
liberty  to  its  rescue,  he  turned  towards 
Signor  Ratazzi,  the  talented  leader  of  the 
Left  Center,  and  responding  to  some  gen- 
eral expectations  of  independent  suppoit 


to  the  ministry  held  out  by  him  in  view 
of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  he  said :  *'  I  can 
highly  appreciate  your  offer,  since,  from 
the  realization  of  your  idea,  we  may  pro- 
mise ourselves  that  we  shall  see  the  way 
paved  for  a  union  of  a  more  irUimaU 
Kind  of  the  leading  Zdberal  sections 
amongst  themselves  and  with  the  ministry ^ 
supposing  the  esteemed  speaker  on  the 
Left  to  employ  in  defending  us  a  portion 
only  of  the  great  abilities  with  which  ho 
has  heretofore  opposed  us."  This  oppor- 
tune application  of  the  talis  cum  sis  uti- 
nam  noster  omnino  esses  produced  a  very 
profound  impression  both  in  the  Chamber 
and  out  of  doors.  The  *'  Connubio,*'  of 
which  Count  Cavour  thus  published  the 
banns,  was  soon  afterwards  more  closely 
cemented  by  the  Count's  cordially  support- 
ing and  carrying  Ratazzi's  candiaatnre 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber.  Of 
course  he  was  often  twitted  by  his  exas- 
perated antagonists  with  this  quite  irreg- 
ular transaction,  and  of  course  too  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  thereby  deserved  well 
of  his  country,  by  prcservmg  to  it  the  ark 
of  its  strength.  When,  three  years  after- 
wards, the  leader  of  the  Right,  Count 
Revel,  again  taunted  him  with  it,  he  en- 
tered into  an  elaborate  defense  of  it,  which 
affords  so  striking  a  confirmation  from  his 
own  lips  of  the  theory  we  have  been  all 
along  expounding  of  his  seemingly  Pro- 
tean political  character,  and  which  any 
further  review  of  his  career  would  only 
serve  to  illustrate  more  copiously  indeed, 
but  not,  we  think,  more  to  our  purpop<», 
that  we  wish  we  could  give  it  entire.  But 
our  space  is  inelastic,  and  we  must  lay  the 
pen  aside,  simply  repeating  our  conviction 
that,  in  the  suoject  of  this  paper,  we  have 
before  us  not  only  a  constitutional  states- 
man of  a  very  high  order,  but  one  also  of 
a  perfectly  original  type. 
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THE     CHAPEL     CHORISTERS. 


BY  ALICE  B.  NEAL. 


"  Gloria  in  excelsis"  rang  through  the 
little  chapel  in  a  clear  volame  of  sound 
that  rose  above  the  accompaniment  of  the 
organ,  and  was  just  shaded  and  soflened 
hj  the  flute-like  tenor  that  accompanied 
that  single  female*  voice. 

Many  of  the  sun-browned  seamen  who 
worshiped  there  knew  the  voice  and  the 
singer,  and  listened  the  more  earnestly, 
because  of  her,  to  the  chants  and  psalms, 
and  the  sermon  that  followed.  It  was 
"  English  Bessie,"  who  came  among  their 
wives  and  children  on  many  a  kindly  er- 
rand, and  had  always  a  cheerful  word  for 
the  sick  and  desponding.  The  men  called 
her  "  a  hearty  lass,"  and  wished  many  a 
**  blessing  on  her  honest  face."  Their 
wives,  in  Sunday  dress,  and  proud  of  the 
stalwart  arms  in  which  they  leaned, 
*•*"  thought  it  shame"  that  she  had  not 
chosen  from  amone  the  rough  and  hardy 
wooers  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 

Prayer  and  chant  were  over,  and  the 
still  sermon-time  came,  when  Bessie's  du- 
ties were  ended ;  and  she  drew  the  crim- 
son curtain  aside,  to  look  and  listen  with 
the  rest.  The  warm  summer  sun  came 
quivering  from  the  sea  through  the  lance- 
shaped  windows,  and  lighted  up  the  pale, 
grave  £ice  of  the  clergyman  in  his  pulpit 
and  the  strangely-gathered  audience. 

Some  were  boatmen,  or  hands  from 
coasting-vessels,  whose  occupation  allow- 
ed them  leisure  for  home  and  its  comforts. 
They  were  surrounded  by  their  wives  and 
little  ones  in  all  the  smartness  of  their 
Sunday  costume,  relieved  by  scarfe  or 
shawls  of  bright  foreign  weavmg,  the 
gift  of  some  successful  relative  on  a  re- 
turn-voyage. The  children  sat  uneasily 
on  the  high  benches,  and  looked  at  the 
Hies  on  the  window,  or  studied  the  pic- 
tures in  their  prayer-books,  as  children 
will.  These  were  the  more  regular  at- 
tendants of  the  chapel.  Beyond  them, 
the  trim  blue  jacket  of  a  man-of-war's  man 
was  the  contented  neighbor  of  some  ^*  lub- 
berly whaler,"  in  ordinary  intercourse  a 
special  aversion.  And  there  were  men 
lirhose  dress  had  no  pretension  to  Sunday 


neatness,  who  scarcely  knew  one  day  of 
the  week  from  another,  except  that  the 
seventh  was,  in  some  sort,  a  day  of  rest 
even  with  the  hardest  captains  nnder 
whom  they  sailed,  who  were  there  they 
scarcely  knew  how  or  why,  from  idle 
whim  or  vague  curiosity,  to  hear  the 
music,  or  '^  what  the  parson  would  have 
to  say,"  gathered  literally  from  the  high- 
ways and  by-ways,  and  compelled  to  come 
in. 

There  were  unusual  sights  and  sounds 
for  church-goers  without.  Now  loud 
oaths  or  snatches  of  a  sailor-song  from 
some  group  strolling  along  the  wharves ; 
then  a  hiss  of  steam,  a  flitting  past  of 
streamers,  as  the  Sunday  pleasure-boats 
left  on  their  crowded  hourly  trips  down 
the  bay.  Bells  rang  and  dogs  barked ; 
men  shouted,  or  laughed  with  coarse, 
unseemly  merriment  at  coarser  jests ;  the 
chapel  rocked  and  swayed  in  the  swell  of 
some  arriving  or  departing  vessel,  and  a 
steady,  glaring  heat  struck  upon  the  small 
organ-loft,  whose  occupants  were  familiar 
with  all  this,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
seU-appointed  duty.  Heat  and  cold  were 
alike  to  them,  so  long  as  they  could  lead 
in  the  ^^  common  praise"  and  respond  to 
the  "  common  prayer"  of  those  in  whom 
they  thus  evinced  untiring  interest  — 
English  Bessie  for  the  sake  of  the  father 
and  brother,  buried  by  one  wave  from 
the  same  wreck,  and  the  blind  man  at  her 
side,  whose  white  hands  drew  such  noble 
music  from  the  organ's  keys,  while  ho 
sang  the  pure,  clear  tenor  of  which  we 
spoke. 

He  sat  with  his  face  turned  towards 
Bessie,  as  if  his  sightless  eyes  longed  to 
know  the  features  of  this  familiar  friend, 
whom  he  had  never  yet  seen.  His  long 
hair,  thrown  backwards  from  a  forehead 
that  had  never  known  exposure,  touched 
the  broad  linen-collar,  turned  over  a  sim- 
ple ribbon,  tied  carelessly  about  the 
throat.  His  dress  was  simple,  and  far 
from  new,  but  neat  —  so  neat  that  you 
wondered  to  know  a  woman's  Land  had 
not  arranged  it.    Music  as  at  once  his 
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passion  and  his  livelihood.  For  the  rest, 
lie  had  no  relatives  and  no  dependence. 

It  was  a  singular  friendship  that  had 
grown  up  between  these  two,  who  met 
not  elsewnere  ;  and  when  the  sermon  was 
done,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  sisterly 
care  with  which  she  handed  him  his  hat 
and  staff,  and  led  him  down  the  narrow 
stairs,  where  he  must  have  groped  slowly 
but  for  her  hand. 

"  Here  is  the  sill,  Richard,"  she  said, 
"  and  here  the  door ;  and  th'ere  is  the  rec- 
tor, wanting  to  speak  with  you." 

But  the  quick  ear  of  the  blind  man  dis- 
covered another  step,  and  though  he  lis- 
tened to  the  kindly  words  of  the  grave 
rector,  he  heard  an  invitation  given  and 
refused,  where  Bessie  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  vestibule. 

"  What  did  he  want  ?"  asked  Richard, 
in  the  quick,  excited  manner  peculiar  to 
him,  as  his  hand  was  once  more  placed  in 
that  firm,  reliant  clasp,  and  she  lead  him 
over  the  swaying  plank  to  the  shore. 

'*  Steady !  There,  now  you  are  on  the 
wharf,"  Bessie  said,  as  she  might  have 
soothed  an  excited  child.  "  Who?  What? 
Allen  ?" 

"  Yes,  Allen.  I  heard  his  voice  when 
Mr.  Storey  was  talking.  When  did  the 
^Bess'  come  in?  He  has  had  a  quick 
trip." 

"Not  very:  the  usual  time.  There, 
now,  yon  do  not  need  my  hand  any 
longer." 

"  Why  do  you  take  it  away,  Bessie  ? 
There  is  a  crossing  yet,  and  those  piles  of 
lumber." 

"  Yes"  — and  she  laughed  pleasantly — 
"but  you  know  them  as  well  as  I  do. 
You  could  lead  me,  hew." 

"ZwwA  /com/c?/"  he  answered  below 
his  breath,  for  the  blindness  was  still 
a  dark  horror  to  him.     "  But  Allen " 

"He  only  asked  about  to-night,  if  I 
should  go  to  chapel,  and ^" 

"If  he  could  walk  with  you.  When 
are  you  going  to  be  married  ?"  he  added 
abruptly. 

But  Bessie  only  pushed  out  a  loose 
round  stone  in  the  crossing,  as  if  she  did 
not  hear  the  question. 

"Mother's  not  so  well  to-day,  and  I 
can  not  go  so  far  as  usual,"  she  said,  as 
they  entered  a  narrow,  crooked  street. 
"  How  bright  and  pleasant  it  must  look 
out  at  the  Asylum  now,  with  all  the  roses 
in  bloom !" 

"  Yes,  if  one  could  see  them." 


"  Richard,  you  are  not  thankful  to-night 
for  what  you  can  enjoy,"  said  the  young 
girl  ^  earnestly.  "  "S'ou  have  a  cheerful 
home,  and  fresh,  sweet-scented  air,  and 
cheerful  society." 

"  Go  on,  Bessie.  Yon  mean  — '  while 
you  are  shut  up  in  this  close  street  with  a 
sick  mother,  and  your  bread  to  gain  by 
your  needle.'  But  then  there  is  Allen !" 
and  the  gloomy  tone  came  back  again. 

"  Let  him  he  there,"  Bessie  answered 
decidedly,  pausing  at  her  own  door-stone. 
"  Richard,  you  sang '  Benedic,  anima  mea' 
this  aftenioon ;  remember  it  on  your  way 
home.  I  shall,  so  long  fis  my  mother  has 
a  shelter,  and  I  have  health  and  strength 
to  work  for  her.  Take  care  now,  and 
look  out  for  the  carriages  and  crossings. 
I  shall  have  time  for  a  practice-hour  on 
Wednesday  evening.  You  may  come  to 
tea  if  you  like." 

The  blind  man's  staff  rang  upon  the 
pavement  as  he  went  on  his  lonely  way, 
not  knowing  that  she  stood  upon  the 
door-stone,  and  watched  for  his  safety  so 
long  as  he  was  in  sight.  He  did  not 
know  what  should  make  him  so  restless 
and  disturbed  about  this  marriage.  It 
was  right  and  natural,  and  what  he  could 
have  wished  for  Bessie.  They  would  he 
finely  paired,  the  hi^h-spirited,  energetic 
woman  and  her  sailor-lover;  he  so  tall 
and  bronzed  and  stalwart,  as  Bessie^s 
husband  ought  to  be ;  frank  and  generous, 
as  sailors  ever  are. 

Richard  Langdon,  the  blind  music- 
teacher,  still  lived  in  the  Asylum,  where 
he  had  studied  his  beautiful  art,  with  the 
love  and  confidence  of  pupils  and  tcachei-s. 
The  rooms  were  of  noble  proportions, 
the  grounds  fragrant  with  sweet-scented 
shrubs,  and  cool  with  the  shadow  of  heavy 
foliage.  Here  he  walked  that  still  Sab- 
bath afternoon,  and  thought  upon  his  aim- 
less, joyless  childhood,  and  what  if  be  had 
had  a  sister  like  Bessie  to  cheer  it.  There 
were  many  hours  when  hb  mind  preyed 
upon  itself.  It  had  always  been  so  in  the 
pauses  of  study,  but  never  so  much  as 
now. 

So  he  wandered  down  the  rose-walk, 
listening  to  the  murmur  of  voices  that 
rose  from  the  play-ground  beyond  tlie 
garden,  and  envying  the  children  their 
Sabbath  rest  and  peace.  But  his  mind 
would  go  back  to  Bessie  and  their  first 
acquaintance,  when  she  came  to  offer  her 
fresh,  strong,  but  untrained  voice,  to  as- 
sist him  to  lead  in  the  chapel-music.    His 
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nature  wbs  so  gentle,  that  her  quick,  stir- 
ring way  was  not  pleasant  to  him  at  first ; 
it  was  not  his  idea  of  womanliness.  He 
liked  her  better  when  he  found  how  muoh 
in  earnest  she  was  to  improve  this  one 
talent,  and  how  grateful  for  his  instruc- 
tions. Now  when  they  were  together, 
he  laid  aside  the  timid  uncertainty  of  step 
and  manner,  trusting  to  her  guidance. 
When  she  was  married,  all  these  pleasant 
walks  and  rehearsals  must  end,  for  she 
would  have  new  duties  and  companion- 
ship and  pleasures.  No  wonder  he  was 
restless  and  disturbed. 

The  pale,  gentle  widow  had  a  welcome 
for  him  when  the  appointed  evening 
came  ;  and  he  sat  down  near  her,  in  the 
open  door,  until  Bessie  should  come  in. 
lie  could  feel  the  neatness  of  all  around 
him,  and  heard  the  cat  purring  in  the 
door-sill,  and  the  kettle  singing  its  pleas- 
ant evening-song  in  the  outer  room.  It 
was  all  so  still  and  homelike  to  him, 
though  he  had  never  known  a  home  but 
in  his  dreams ;  so  different  from  the  clat- 
ter of  feet  through  the  co;Tidors  of  the 
Asylum,  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
doors,  the  hum  of  children  conning  their 
lessons,  or  the  discordance  of  the  tortured 
mtisical  instruments  under  the  hands  of 
unskillful  pupils.  He  wondered  if  the 
gay,  boisterous  sailor  would  appreciate 
this  quiet  rest,  so  dear  to  him,  and  Bes- 
sie's invalid  mother,  with  her  delicate 
tastes  and  instincts. 

When  tea  was  over  and  the  household 
duties  were  ended  for  the  day,  though  it 
was  pleasant  to  hear  Bessie  go  so  easily 
about  them,  she  came,  for  the  first  time, 
and  sat  down  by  him  on  the  door-stone ; 
for  the  house  was  one  of  those  low,  old-fash- 
ioned tenements  where  you  step  from  the 
street  into  the  dwelling-room  at  once. 
The  street  was  still  and  deserted,  save 
now  and  then  a  solitary  footstep  echoed 
along  the  pavement,  and  died  away  in  the 
shadows  beyond.  A  massive  but  long 
disused  warehouse,  built  when  this  nar- 
row street  had  its  great  commercial  fame 
and  influence,  loomed  opposite  to  them, 
the  iron-bound  doors  and  shutterless  win- 
dows gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  an  old, 
decayed,  but  to  Bessie  a  pleasant  neigh- 
bor. It  was  better  to  sit  by  her  window, 
and  imagine  the  days  of  its  ancient  bustle 
and  opulence,  than  to  watch  the  bad  man- 
agement of  some  thriftless  housekeeper, 
or  her  neglected  children  quarreling*  on 
the  pavement.    To-night  it  was  especially 


pleasant  to  see  it  so  softly  shadowed  ;  and 
she  described  it  to  the  blind  man  as  she 
would  have  drawn  the  picture  of  a  friend. 
And  yet  she  could  not  draw  a  portrait  of 
herself  that  satisfied  him.  She  always 
turned  away  with  some  jest  upon  her 
stout  figure  and  heavy  features,  which 
displeased  and  annoyed  him,  for  he  never 
could  make  her  any  thing  but  beautiful  in 
his  mind. 

"  I  will  ask  her  now,"  thought  Richard, 
"  before  any  one  has  a  claim  upon  her ;" 
and,  with  quick  impulse,  he  preferred  a 
long-indulj^ed,  but  unspoken  request. 
"If  you  will  only  let  me  touch  your  hair 
— ^your  face  one  instant,  Bessie,  as  I  do 
when  I  wish  to  know  my  friends  and  pu- 
pils better,  I  shall  be  more  contented 
when  you  are  Allen's  wife  —  you  have 
been  such  a  dear,  true  friend  to  me !" 

She  took  up  both  his  hands,  and, 
stooping,  laid  them  on  her  bowed  head. 

"  As  I  thought,"  he  murmured  rather 
than  spoke ;  and  his  hands  shook  and 
trembled,  though  she  was  so  quiet  be- 
neath their  toucn.  "  Soft,  wavy  hair :  it 
is  brown  I  know,  brown  and  silken  as  a 
child's.  The  broad,  open  forehead,  that 
belongs  to  you,  Bessie.  I  know  how  your 
eyes  look  now,  honest  and  fearless  and 
very  truthful ;  such  long  lashes,  and  your 
cheek  so  round  and  smooth  !  How  could 
you  tell  me  that  you  were  not  beautiful  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  not,"  she  said,  taking 
his  hands  again.  "And  feel  how  harden- 
ed my  hands  are,  while  yours  are  soft  and 
white.  It  is  an  ugly  contrast ;  and  so  are 
our  faces  and  characters  and  dispositions," 
she  added  presently. 

"  I  knew — but  Allen  is  manly  and  har- 
dy and  cheerful.  I  was  not  always  so 
gloomy,  Bessie ;  truly  I  was  not.  But  I 
grew  so  restless  and  dependent  and  home- 
sick— I  can  not  describe  it  any  other  way 
— yet  I  never  have  had,  and  never  shall 
have  a  home  such  as  other  men  win  for 
themselves,  who  do  not  know  how  to 
prize  it  as  I  should." 

"  It  is  almost  time  for  the  rehearsal," 
said  Bessie,  as  if  to  lead  him  from  this 
hopeless  mood,  '^and  mother  has  fallen 
asleep  there  upon  her  pillows.  Come,  let 
us  go,  Richard." 

She  drew  his  arm  within  hers  as  they 
rose,  and  they  walked  on  towards  the 
river,  for  the  chapel  was  scarcely  a  stone's 
throw.  He  longed  to  say  more  —  to  tell 
her  all  that  the  touch  of  that  bowed  head 
had  revealed  to  him  —  how  passionately 
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he  loved  her  —  how  donbly  hateful  his 
blindness  and  dependence  were  to  him 
for  her  sake — ^how  doubly  solitary  his  life 
would  always  be  for  having  known  her, 
and  for  her  care  over  him ;  but  he  strug- 
gled with  this  stormy  mood  bravely,  for 
he  knew  ho  had  no  right  to  lay  the  bur- 
den of  his  misfortunes  at  any  woman's 
feet,  even  if  she  were  free  to  take  it  up 
and  bear  it  onward  for  him. 

So,  they  walked  on  in  silence  for  a 
little  time,  until  they  began  to  hear  the 
sod  plash  of  the  incoming  tide  against  the 
wharves  and  the  sides  of  the  vessels  lying 
at  anchor.  It  recalled  the  trim  schooner 
"  Bess"  and  her  captain  to  his  mind. 

"  When  are  you  to  be  married  ?"  he 
asked  abruptly.    "  Soon,  I  hope." 

"  Do  you,  Richard  ?» 

"Yes,  it  is  better  to  be  soon,"  and 
again  the  strong  tide  of  feeling  rushed  to 
his  lips.  He  pressed  his  teeth  into  them, 
so  that  he  should  say  no  more. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Bessie,  her  voice 
trembling  a  little — he  had  never  known 
this  before — "  I  am  going  to  make  you  a 
strange  proposal  —  not  strange,  for  it  is 
right  and  best:  mother  thiuKs  as  I  do. 
You  are  to  be  my  husband,  Richard,  when 
I  do  marry;  for  you  love  me  as  Allen 
docs  not  and  can  not,  and  you  need  me 
more  than  he,  as  I  told  him  when  he  ask- 
ed me  to  be  his  wife." 


"  I,  Bessie !  Poor  and  blind !  I  ytntr 
husband  I" 

He  reeled  as  if  a  sudden  blow  had  been 
struck,  but  she  upheld  him  steadily. 

"  If  you  do  not  wish  it,  Richard,  it  ends 
here.  You  know  me  well  enough  in  these 
three  years  to  know  that  I  mean  all  I  say, 
and  that  I  had  only  to  assure  myself  of 
your  love  before  I  allowed  mine  to  be 
seen.  You  would  never  have  asked  this 
of  me ;  but  here  I  am.  I  offer  myself^ 
my  love  and  care  and  companionship  to 
you,  if  you  will  take  it.  Richard,  let  me 
be  home  and  strength  and  sight  to  yoa 
always." 

It  was  well  that  they  had  reached  the 
chapel,  for  the  courage  with  which  she  had 
nerved  herself  was  fast  forsaking  her.  By 
the  dim  light,  she  saw  their  rector  bend- 
ing over  his  books  in  the  vestry,  as  was 
his  wont  when  he  expected  them  there. 
The  blind  man  heard  the  advancing  step 
and  kindly  welcome,  as  he  came  forward 
to  the  chancel,  and  the  sound  of  other 
voices  in  the  loft  above  them. 

"  Make  it  real  I  it  is  all  a  dream,"  he 
said ;  and  they  knelt  down  together  for 
their  pastor's  blessing,  for  he  knew  all 
that  was  in  their  hearts,  and  that  hence- 
forth the  chant  of  thanksgiving  would 
come  from  the  innermost  depths  of  Rich- 
ard Langdon's  soul : 

*'  Who  crown eth  me  with  mercy  and 
loving-kindness." 


From   Sbarpe*!    Hagasine. 
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THB  RUBY  AND  THE  CORIT-SEED, 

"  I  WAS  found  in  the  bed  of  a  river  at 
the  island  of  Ceylon,"  said  the  Ruby  to 
the  little  grain  of  Corn.  "  Ganem  the 
slave  found  me,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  joy  when  he  beheld  me ;  for  I  was 
to  all  the  other  rubies  in  the  bed  as  the 
morn  is  to  the  stars.  The  slave-owner 
gave  each  year  a  large  reward  to  him 
who  found  the  finest  ruby,  and  I  was  the 
largest  and  reddest  ever  known.  It  took 
me  three  hundred  years  to  grow !  Granem 
took  me  up  careflilly  and  held  me  to  the 
snn — which  in  my  native  place  is  brighter 
in  winter  than  in  this  cold  country  at  the 


hight  of  summer.  I  glistened  like  a  red 
star.  He  carried  me  off  in  triumph  to  his 
master,  who  shouted  for  joy  when  he*  be- 
held me ;  then  he  gave  Ganem  a  large  re- 
ward, set  a  great  price  upon  me,  and 
packed  me  up  in  an  ivory  casket,  with 
soft  feathers  and  down  for  me  to  rest  on, 
and  all  alone — not  like  the  common  ru- 
bies, that  were  piled  up  on  top  of  one 
another.  He  took  me  to  the  captain  of  a 
large  ship,  and  said  :  *'This  is  a  fine  ruby, 
fit  for  a  princess !" 

He  thought  I  did  not  hear  him,  but  I 
did,  and  sparkled  alt  the  while ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  captain  was  instructed  what 
to  do  with  me,  we  s^lcd  away.    When 
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wo  were  half  over  the  sea,  he  took  me 
from  the  case  and  showed  me  to  some 
beautiful  ladies,  who  immediately  fell 
longing  to  possess  me :  but  I  was  too 
costly  for  them :  and  great  honors  awaited 
me  in  this  country  you  call  England.  So 
I  came  over  the  broad  sea,  and  on  the 
first  day  after  our  arrival  the  captain  took 
me  to  the  lapidary's,  that  I  might  be  put 
in  gold,  and  otherwise  fitted  for  the  ser- 
vice of  a  princess. 

"Every  body  who  saw  me  wondered 
at  my  size  and  brilliancy,  and  I  was  given 
to  the  most  skillful  workman  to  be  caiTed 
and  polished." 

"  That  must  have  hurt  you  very  much," 
said  the  Corn-seed  modestly,  "  to  be 
carved  and  polished  into  all  those 
squares !" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  Ruby :  "  it  only 
shows  us  off  the  better.  It  took  the  man 
three  weeks  to  carve  me ;  and  the  mer- 
chant to  whom  I  was  sold  came  every 
day  to  see  how  I  was  going  on.  When 
every  thing  was  finishea,  he  took  me  to  a 
place  full  of  gold  and  silver  and  bright 
stones — ^but  I  was  the  brightest  of  all; 
and  all  the  people  in  the  street  stopped 
to  look  at  me,  exclaiming :  *  What  a  beau- 
tiful ruby !' 

"  One  day  there  came  a  young  lady  the 
fairest  I  had  ever  seen — perhaps  you  never 
saw  a  lady?"  said  the  Ruby,  interroga- 
tively, to  the  Corn-seed. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Cora-seed  ;  "  only 
the  village  girls  that  came  gleaning." 

"Well,"  answered  Ruby,  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  prides  himself  on  knowing  a 
thing  or  two ;  "  well,  a  young  lady  is  the 
most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world— except 
a  ruby ;  and  this  was  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  ladies,  and  a  real  princess.  There 
was  a  tall  gentleman  with  her,  and  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  he  was  in  love  with  this 
princess.  They  bought  diamonds  and 
emeralds,  the  best  of  all  there  were,  and 
then  '  my  lord' — they  all  called  him  lord 
— took  the  princess  back  to  her  carriage ; 
but  as  he  went  out  I  caught  his  eye,  and 
ho  came  back  and  looked  at  me,  taking 
a  little  gold  band  out  of  a  case  he  had  to 
measure  me  by,  then  he  purchased  me  for 
a  large  sum  of  gold,  and  put  me  in  the 
case  with  the  plain  gold  band — ^this  was 
called  the  wedding-ring — and  we  soon  be- 
came friends. 

"  I  was  taken  home  to  a  grand  palace, 
and  my  lord  put  a  little  scrap  of  paper  by 


my  side,  and  told  another  lady  to  lay  me 
on  her  pillow:  so  at  night,  when  they 
were  all  asleep,  I  was  taken  into  her  room 
and  laid  down  beside  her.  All  this  while 
she  slept,  and  I  could  feel  her  soft  waim 
breath.  Once  she  laid  her  hand  so  that 
it  touched  me;  and  I  blushed  redder 
than  ever !  It  was  summer,  and  the  sun 
stole  through  the  curtains  very  early,  and 
its  beams  lighted  me  up  like  a  red  fire, 
when  she  woke  and  found  me  lying  there. 

"  I  never  can  tell  you,"  continued  the 
pompous  Ruby,  "  the  delight  she  showed 
on  beholding  me?  She  kissed  me  over 
and  over  again,  holding  me  now  in  the 
sun,  now  in  the  shade,  and  trying  me  by 
turas  on  every  finger.  She  read  the  note 
that  bad  lain  by  my  side  over  and  over 
again.  Ladies  came  to  dress  her,  and  I 
all  the  while  lay  on  her  table.  They 
robed  her  in  silk,  and  put  orange-blossoms 
in  her  hair;  and  when  every  thing  was 
finished,  she  put  me  on  her  dainty  imger. 
There  was  a  long  train  of  ladies,  but  none 
were  half  so  beautiful  as  she.  We  all 
went  in  carriages  to  a  beautiful  church, 
where  my  lord  was  waiting  for  us,  and 
they  began  to  be  married.  When  she 
took  off  her  glove,  I  sparkled  so  that  no* 
body  could  help  looking  at  me  ;  and  when 
the  lord  saw  me,  he  blushed,  and  raised 
his  eyes  to  hers,  quite  full  of  joy :  then  he 
said  some  words,  and  put  the  gold  band 
on  the  next  finger  to  me,  and  all  the  peo* 
pie  looked  at  me  the  while." 

"  Were  you  much  grander,"  said  the 
Seed,  "  than  all  the  beautiful  ladies  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,"  says  Ruby :  "  I  was  brighter 
and  fairer  than  all.  We  went  over  the 
sea  to  lands  where  every  thing  is  more 
beautiful  than  here;  and  wherever  her 
grace  went,  I  went  too.  We  never  parted 
even  while  she  slept,  till  I  was  taken  off 
her  finger  to  be  set  and  polished  again, 
when  the  young  lord  stole  me  for  a  play- 
thing and  let  me  drop  here.  Bat  I  know 
she  can  not  live  without  me,  and  tomor- 
row  they  wiU  fetch  me  back  again." 

The  Kuby  and  the  Seed  were  lying 
close  together,  in  one  of  those  verdant 
green  lanes  that  make  the  country  bo 
beautiful.  All  through  spring  and  sum- 
mer it  was  full  of  sweet  flowers.  The 
May  was  there,  in  "  tufts  of  rosy-tinted 
snow."  Primroses  grew  in  clusters  on 
the  banks  among  the  moss;  and  fox- 
gloves and  blue-bells,  and  all  the  sweet 
wild-flowers  were  there.    How  many  of 
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lis,  de<ir  reader,  remember  snch  a  scene, 
associated  with  the  dearest  recollections 
of  our  lives  I 

It  was  autumn  :  the  little  grain  of  seed 
had  fallen  from  the  bundle  of  a  village- 
gleaner  as  she  passed  home,  laughing  with 
her  companions,  through  the  lane,  with 
the  shock  upon  her  head.  The  ruby  had 
been  dropped  by  the  children  from  the 
Abbey,  while  they  pluyed  there  in  the 
morning. 

So  they  came  to  lie  side  by  side  in  the 
still  green  lane,  when  the  Ruby  told  its 
grand  history  to  the  Seed.  But  with  all 
its  fine  airs,  that  little  Seed  didn't  envy  it 
— no;  though  it  looked  at  its  bright 
color  cut  in  so  many  squares,  and  the  gold 
chased  round  with  flowere.  It  looked  at 
its  own  plain  brown  coat,  with  the  white 
seam  running  down  it,  and  thought  of  its 
quiet  life  and  the  mission  it  had  to  fill  on 
earth. 

"  Pray  tell  me,"  said  the  Ruby,  "  how 
you  live  here:  it  must  be  wearisome  to 
drone  away  one's  life  in  these  dull  fields. 
I  never  was  in  the  country  here  before." 

"  Oh  I  I  have  not  seen  much ;  and  it 
will  not  interest  you,  who  came  from  so 
fine  a  country,"  said  the  Seed.  "My 
parent  was  a  seed  just  like  myself,  and 
early  last  spring  was  put  in  a  field  not  far 
from  liere,  with  hundreds  of  other  seeds, 
and  the  rain  fell,  and  the  sun  brought  it 
into  life :  so  its  roots  spread  out  in  the 
earth ;  then  it  unfolded  a  tiny  leaf,  that 
shot  up  towards  the  sun,  and  one  by  one, 
another  and  another  leaf,  as  green  as 
emeralds  ;  then  there  came  a  stem  from 
among  the  blades,  and  folded  in  this  was 
a  tiny  ear,  that  held  a  hundred  homes, 
and  each  home  had  its  baby  grain,  and 
the  ear  grew  till,  one  sunny  day,  it  burst 
out  of  the  leaves,  and  stood  straight  on 
the  stem,  and  each  little  grain  was  folded 
in  a  leaf;  so  nothing  could  hurt  it.  The 
field  looked  beautiful !  All  the  long  ears 
waved  at  once,  and  rose  again  when  the 
breeze  had  passed  away.  There  was  a 
lark's-nest  on  the  ground  where  I  grew, 
and  they  U'^ed  to  fly  up  into  heaven  and 
fill  all  the  fields  with  music.  The  little 
grains  grew  larger  every  day,  and  silver 
bell-like  flowers  came  out  on  every  grain, 
and  trembled  all  daylong  in  thesunlight. 
When  tlioy  fell  off,  all  the  ears  caught  the 
color  of  the  sun,  and  changed  from  green 
to  gold,  and  ripened  :  so  the  farmer  came 
and  cut  us  all  down,  and  frightened  away 
the  larks,  setting  us  in  large  shocks  about 


the  field.  All  but  a  few  ears  were  carried 
away  in  a  large  wagon  fiir  oat  of  the 
field.  I  fell  out  of  the  bundle,  and  the 
gleaners  picked  me  up ;  but  I  was  shaken 
from  the  rest  as  they  carried  them  home 
— so  we  came  to  lie  together." 

"What  were  those  birds  like?"  said 
the  Ruby,  very  partronizingly,  for  it  had 
compared  the  heed's  history  with  its  own 
experiences,  and  was  disposed  to  assert 
its  superiority. 

"  Covered  all  over  with  white  spots,*' 
replied  the  Seed;  "brown  and  white, 
with  black  bars  on  their  wings,  and  long, 
slender  legs,  that  took  them  all  over  the 
field  to  find  food  for  their  young  ones." 

"  Ha  1"  said  Ruby,  "  you  should  see 
the  birds  in  my  country:  they  are  all 
purple  and  gold — ^some  nearly  as  bright 
as  myself!" 

"And  do  they  sing  sweetly?"  asked 
the  Seed. 

"  All  day  and  night,  and  all  through  the 
year,  for  we  have  no  winter  there.  The 
corn  grows  as  high  as  your  trees,  and 
every  bouse  is  a  palace." 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  the  laborers 
were  coming  home  through  this  lane, 
talking,  and  the  Rubv  said  to  itself: 
"  They  will  see  me,  and  I  shall  be  taken 
to  the  Abbey ;  but  they  must  not  find  me 
talking  with  this  poor  Seed." 

So  it  stop(>ed  boasting  about  its  own 
country, 'and  the  Seed  lay  still,  thinking 
how  grand  it  must  be ;  for  it  didn't  know 
the  Ruby  was  fiilse  and  deceitful,  depre- 
ciating all  the  things  around,  that  it  might 
seem  the  grander  itself. 

One  of  the  men  set  his  heavy  heel  on 
the  Ruby,  and  bent  the  gold  oat  of  form, 
crushing  it  into  the  earth  almost  out  of 
sight ;  now  his  heel  went  on  the  Seed 
too,  and  pressed  that  into  the  ground; 
but  it  was  elastic,  and  gave  way  to  the 
pressure ;  so  when  the  foot  was  gone  it 
resumed  its  proper  form :  but  there  lay 
the  Ruby,  dirty  and  hidden ;  so  there 
was  no  chance  of  its  being  found.  The 
Seed  was  quite  lost,  so  it  spent  the  night 
in  discontented  regrets  at  its  hai'd  fortune. 

Winter  came  with  snow  and  rain ;  the 
fields  were  white  with  frost.  There  were 
no  leaves  and  no  flowers  in  the  lane  now, 
but  the  Seed  and  Rnby  were  still  there. 
They  never  spoke  now :  the  Seed  was  get- 
ting ready  for  the  spring,  and  quite  tired 
of  the  pompous  histories  about  the  Ruby 
country. 

The  snow  melted,  and  the  white  bios 
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9om  came  oat  on  the  leafless  black  thorn ; 
the  violets  came,  and  the  primrc^es  peeped 
out  of  the  moss  on  the  banks.  A  Httle 
green  blade  came  up  by  the  side  of  the 
Ruby,  which  lay  there  blacker  than  ever ; 
for  the  snow,  which  warmed  the  Seed, 
had  tarnished  its  golden  coat. 

The  sun  shone;  the  birds  sang;  the 
rain  fell,  and  the  blade  became  a  stem, 
and  the  stem  grew  into  an  ear,  just  as  the 
Seed  described.  It  didn't  heed  the  Ruby 
now :  it  was  busy  being  useful.  The  sil- 
ver-bells came  out,  and  fell  away;  the 
ear  grew  gold  and  ripe,  and  a  little  child 
plucked  it.  Now  it  happened  that  she 
who  plucked  the  ear  had  a  garden  by  her 
cottage,  and  when  spring  came  again,  she 
scattered  the  grains  of  corn  fi'om  that  ear 
upon  the  ground,  and  they  came  up  and 
multiplied  as  the  Seed  from  which  they 
sprang  had  done  in  the  lane ;  and  when 
the  autumn  came  they  were  garnered,  and 
there  was  enough  to  plant  a  field ;  so  the 
laborer,  whose  little  daughter  Alice  had 
plucked  the  ear,  went  to  the  farmer,  who 
lent  him  a  field  to  grow  his  com  in.    Half 


was  to  be  the  farmer's  for  the  land,  and 
half  his  who  had  the  seed  :  and  when  the 
summer  came,  there  was  a  beautiful  field 
full  of  corn,  waving  in  the  sunlight;  and 
they  called  it  Alice^s  field,  because  she  got 
the  first  seed,  and  when  the  com  was  ripe, 
they  gathered  it,  the  fiirmer  half  and  the 
laborer  half;  and  there  was  enough  to 
feed  them  all  the  winter  and  plant  again 
in  spring.  This  was  all  bebg  performed 
by  the  one  little  Seed  the  Ruby  had 
spoken  so  slightingly  to  while  it  was  lying 
black  and  useless  in  the  earth. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  corn-seed :  it 
is  a  jewel  woith  more  than  all  the  rubies 
of  Ceylon,  richer  than  emerald  or  dia- 
mond. Lay  these  in  the  earth,  they  are 
dull  and  fruitless ;  but  the  seed  will  grow 
and  multiply  to  feed  the  hungry  I 

MOBAL. 

Though  vain  pretensions  may  win  cve- 
dence  for  an  hour,  Truth  will  triumph  in 
the  end,  and  usefulness  meet  with  its  re- 
ward. 


From   Fraser's   Magaiinc 
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To  discuss  Mr.  Motley's  remarkable 
history  of  The  Ri%t  of  the  Dutch  JRepublic 
is  beside  our  present  purpose.  The  con- 
stant vivacity,  the  unflagging  interest,  the 
honesty,  the  research,  and  the  pictnresque- 
ne«s  of  his  narrative,  have  already  been 
widely  approved.  The  eloquent  verdict 
which  he  has  pronounced  upon  the  most 
difficult  issue  in  the  life  of  modem  Europe, 
and  in  the  annals  of  social  and  political 
emancipation,  is  not  likely  to  be  reversed. 
But  before  Mr.  Motley  is  permitted  to 
take  his  place  among  the  men  whose  labors 
posterity  does  not  willingly  let  die,  it  is 
right  that  his  work  should  be  looked  at 
narrowly.  It  will  be  time,  however,  when 
the  history  is  complete,  to  estimate  its 
plan  and  debate  its  awards.  Meanwhile, 
we  desire  to  linger  for  a  little  over  the 
character  of  the  earliest  hero  of  the  Re- 
public-—the  sagacious  soldier,  the  far-see- 
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ing  statesman,  the  pure  patriot,  the  toler- 
ant reformer.  Than  that  of  "Father 
William,"  history  has  in  charge  few 
brighter  or  better  beloved  names. 

When,  in  1556,  Charles  Y.  laid  aside 
his  crown,  Europe  was  still  throbbing 
with  the  pangs  of  the  Reformation.  Thai 
momentous  spiritual  revolt  was  only  half 
accomplished,  and  the  combatants,  with 
their  hands  resting  on  their  half-sheathed 
swords,  awaited  the  signal  which  was  to 
renew  the  strife.  France  was  divided  ; 
Germany  was  divided ;  in  England,  while 
Henry  had  declared  that  the  Jrope  had  no 
power  or  authority  within  his  realm,  Mary 
continued  to  bum  the  heretics  who  denied 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  But  the  south 
of  Europe  was  still  loyal  to  the  Papacy, 
The  fervid  Italian  and  Spani<)h  blood  had 
not  been  warmed  by  "  the  fire  of  Almighty 
God."  The  new  King  of  Castile  and  Ar- 
18 
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ragon  buckled  on  his  annor,  and  pro- 
olaimed  himself  the  champion  of  the  Ca- 
tholic ifdth. 

By  a  fatal  mischance,  to  the  malignant 
bigot  who  now  occupied  the  throne  that 
Charles  had  renounced',  the  richest  cities 
and  fiiirest  provinces  of  northern  Europe 
belonged.  A  hardy  race  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  shifting  sand-banks  and 
treacherous  morasses  (fit  only,  as  it 
seemed,  for  the  wild  ducK  or  the  plover) 
which  skirt  the  continent  where  the 
Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Rhine  min- 
gle with  the  salt  waters  of  the  German 
Ocean,  and  had  conveited  them  into 
floweiing  meadows  and  fruitful  pastures. 
Upon  a  half  submerged  corner  of  Europe, 
lying  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  subject 
to  constant  inundation,  and  protected 
from  complete  destruction  only  by  the 
unsleeping  energy  and  vigilance  of  its 
people,  a  great  mercantile  State  had  arisen, 
which  outrivaled  and  outlived  the  mari- 
time republics  of  Italy.  Amid  these 
lagoons  and  shallows,  the  traffic  of  the 
world  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  con- 
ducted. The  fisheries  of  Holland  were 
the  most  prolific  then  known ;  the  cattle 
fattened  on  the  plains  of  Flanders  were 
the  best  in  Europe.  There  were  two 
hundred  and  eight  walled  cities  within 
the  provinces,  and  every  city  swarmed 
like  a  beehive.  Antwerp  had  become 
what  Venice  had  ceased  to  be — the  com- 
mercial capital  of  Christendom — and  every 
day  in  the  year  five  hundred  vessels  en- 
tered and  quitted  its  fiimous  port.  An 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  mechanics 
abode  in  Ghent.  For  many  years  Dort 
had  been  the  exclusive  market-place  for 
English  wool;  and  the  merchandize  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  drugs  and 
spices  of  the  East,  were  stored  in  the 
warehoHses  of  Bruges.  The  people  who 
dwelt  in  these  cities  were  wealthy,  indus- 
trious, and  ingenious.  They  loved  liberty 
with  vehement  devotion,  and  their  muni- 
cipal institutions,  the  local  laws  and  usages 
which  they  jealously  and  often  truculently 
vindicated,  had  preserved  a  measure  of 
practical  freedom  to  these  prosperous  re- 
publics, of  which  the  most  accomplished 
tyranny  never  entirely  deprived  them. 
The  ordinary  amusements  of  the  people 
were  characteristic  of  a  lively  and  ingeni- 
ous race.  Smiths  and  weavers  represent- 
ed the  scenes  of  Scripture  or  the  allegories 
of  poetry :  smiths  and  wearers  organized 
those  "6uildB  of  Rhetoric"  which,  some- 


times as  the  popular  moralist,  sometimes 
as  the  popular  satirist,  the  John  Bunyan 
or  Charivari  of  the  age,  exerted  no  incon- 
siderable infiuence  upon  cotemporary  poli- 
tics. No  thoughtful  man  can  contemplate 
the  great  festivals,  the  '^Land-jewels,^' 
of  these  guilds,  and  compare  them  with 
the  amusements  now  popular,  without 
feeling  that  society  during  the  three  cen- 
turies that  have  elapsed  since  Charles  re-. 
tired  to  his  monastery,  has  not  got  very 
far  in  advance  of  the  ^etherland  artisans. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  noblest  trophies 
of  art  and  science  were  sown  broadcast 
across  those  sand-swept  and  weather- 
beaten  flats.  A  quaint,  fantastic,  and 
eminently  original  school  of  architectare 
had  covered  the  land  with  spacioas 
churches  and  richly-adorned  public  build- 
ings, had  stretched  in  mid-air  the  gossa- 
mer network  of  the  Antwerp  spire,  and 
lined  the  canals  of  Ghent  and  Bruges 
with  dwellings  for  fat  burghers  which 
rivaled  the  palaces  of  the  Venetian  nobUi- 
ty.  Many  eminent  painters,  moreover, 
had  even  then  appeared,  the  founders  of 
the  school  which  was  to  give  birth  to 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  and  Anthony  Van 
Dyck.  Every  where  throughout  the  land 
there  was  life^  every  where  the  evidence 
of  hardy  strength  and  splendid  refinement, 
every  where  the  monuments  of  a  cheerful, 
bustling,  quick-witted,  and  ingenious  peo- 
ple. "  An  unlovely  land,"  which,  even 
m  these  days  of  vulgar  prosperity,  could 
not  have  been  without  its  charm;  bat 
which,  after  passing  hero-like  through  the 
agony  and  bloody  sweat  of  its  Gethse- 
mane,  was  to  become  forever  one  of  the 
"  holy  places  "  of  freedom. 

The  marriage  of  "  the  Lady  Mary " 
with  Maximilian  of  Austria  had  trans- 
ferred the  Netherlands  from  the  house  of 
Burgundy  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and 
by  the  marriage  of  her  son  with  the  heir- 
ess of  Castile  and  Arragon,  two  countries 
far  asunder,  alike  in  geographical  position 
and  national  idiosyncrasy,  were  united 
under  a  single  scepter.  That  scepter  was 
now  held  by  a  man  who  was  at  heart  a 
Spaniard,  and  who  hated  his  gay,  bustling, 
and  turbulent  subjects  in  the  provinces. 
He  had,  moreover,  dedicated  his  life  to  a 
single  object — an  object  which  could  only 
be  reached  by  wading  through  their 
blood. 

The  character  of  Philip  dismavs  the  his- 
torian. It  is  one  of  those  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  exphun.    He  was  a 
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fanatic  and  a  voluptnary  —  a  man  whose 
virtnes  were  more  detestible  than  his 
vices.  His  dull  ferocity  is  unparalleled  in 
history.  Even  the  bloodthirstiness  of 
Alva  could  not  rival  his  master^s.  He 
was  cured  of  an  ailment  from  which  he 
suffered  on  learning  of  the  butcheries 
which  followed  the  fall  of  Haarlem ;  he 
wrote  with  indignant  bitterness  against 
the  "  clemency"  of  an  edict  which  enacted 
that  his  Protestant  subjects  should  be,  not 
"  buraed,"  but  simply  "Aa/i^cc?."  There 
have  been  men  whom  a  vehement  temper, 
a  fine  indignation,  the  hystei'ica  passio  of 
Lear,  have  hurried  into  unmeditated  cru- 
elty. No  such  extenuation  can  be  offered 
for  Philip.  His  heart  was  icy,  his  tem- 
perament was  sluggish,  his  feelings  were 
frigid.  He  was  never  impelled  by  over- 
xnastering  emotion  nor  ungovernable  pas- 
sion. He  slew  his  subjects  as  a  butcher 
slays  sheep ;  it  was  a  methodical,  common- 
place, utterly  unromantic  business.  Even 
his  £inaticism  was  not  constant ;  the  plea 
of  sincerity  can  not  be  advanced  in  his 
behalf.  To  extirpate  heresy  was  the  work 
of  his  life  ;  he  would  not  relent,  he  said, 
"  though  the  sky  should  fall  on  his  head ;" 
but  for  the  imperial  crown  he  consented 
to  undo  that  work.  He  undertook,  if 
elected  Emperor,  to  withdraw  the  Span- 
iards from  the  Netherlands,  to  tolerate 
Protestantism,  and  to  restore  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  his  possessions.  The  sullen 
and  merciless  tyrant  was  content  to  be 
bribed  into  humanity. 

To  extirpate  heresy  was,  as  we  say, 
Philip^s  mission.  Early  in  his  rei^  he 
had  concerted  with  the  French  king  a 
"Sicilian  Vespera"  for  the  Huguenot 
leaders  throughout  their  dominions. 
Henry's  death  and  the  conveniences  of 
political  intrigue  did  not  allow  the  design 
to  be  carried  out  at  that  time  in  France, 
and  the  dismal  festivities  of  "  the  Paris 
weddingj'  were  postponed  for  a  dozen 
years,  But  Philip  was  true  to  his  troth, 
and  the  fertile  and  populous  Netherland 
was  the  field  which  he  selected.  There, 
in  fire  and  blood,  he  approved  his  in- 
veterate devotion  to  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

How,  in  what  manner,  he  did  his  work 
is  branded  in  black  letters  on  the  page  of 
histoiy.  "The  Netherland  inquisition," 
he  complacently  confessed,  "  is  more  im- 
placable than  the  Spanish ;  and  in  his  in- 
dustrious hands  it  more  than  justified  its 


bitter  renown.  One  hundred  thousand 
Netherland  heretics  were  murdered — not 
coarsely  nor  vulgarly,  but  w* ith  the  last 
refinements,  the  most  delicate  subtleties 
of  torture — by  this  great  religious  organiz- 
ation. Rigorous  edicts  wei*e  promulgat- 
ed, which  punished  the  unspoken  thought 
as  well  as  the  visible  act.  Men  and  wo- 
men were  strangled,  beheaded,  and  burned 
alive  in  hundreds,  because  ihey  had  mur- 
mui'ed  against  the  rapacity  of  the  priests 
or  could  repeat  a  paraphrase  by  Clement 
Marot.  It  was  estimated  that  by  1565 
more  than  fifly  thousand  persons  suspect- 
ed of  heresy  had  been  put  to  death. 
Thirty  thousand  skilled  artisans  had  emi- 
grated to  England  before  the  Duke  of 
Alva  was  dispatched  from  Spain  ;  and  on 
the  news  of  his  coming  a  perfect  panic 
seized  the  populace,  and  the  highways 
were  blocked  by  the  throngs  that  fled 
from  Philip's  terrible  lieutenant.  Alva 
did  his  master's  work  m  his  master's  spirit. 
Under  his  government,  these  fair  and  fruit- 
ful places  became  a  charnel-house.  The 
hands  of  the  executioner  were  never  idle. 
The  best  blood  of  the  land  stained  the 
scaffold.  Whole  districts  were  depopu- 
lated. Horrible  barbarities  were  com- 
mitted in  every  village.  Many  of  the 
wealthiest  cities  were  abandoned  for  da^s^ 
to  the  outrages  of  a  licentious  and  vindic- ' 
tive  soldiery.  "  A  wail  of  agony,"  wrote 
Count  Nieuwenar,  "was  heard  above 
Zutphen  last  Sunday,  a  sound  as  of  a 
mighty ^nasaacre.^'*  "Antwerp,"  (exclaims 
Orange,  shortly  afler  that  Spanish  Fuiy 
"  whereof  the  memory  shall  oe  abomina- 
ble so  long  as  the  world  stands,")  "Ant- 
werp, once  the  powerful  and  blooming, 
now  the  most  forlorn  and  desolate  city  of 
Christendom !"  And  at  length  a  sentence 
of  the  Holy  Office  was  published  which 
condemned  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vincea  to  death  aa  heretics  —  surely  "  the 
most  concise  death-warrant"  ever  pro- 
nounced upon  a  people.  Women  violated, 
men  shot  down  like  dogs,  ereat  cities  re- 
duced to  ashes,  the  most  splendid  civiliza- 
tion in  Europe  blackened  and  defaced  — 
thus  did  the  Most  Catholic  King  manifest 
his  horrible  constancy  to  the  service  of  his 
Redeemer.* 


*  The  inteneity  of  Jiatred  which  the  enielties 
practiced  by  Alva  excited,  is  Btrikinglj  illustrofted 
by  a  satirical  poem  of  the  time,  entitled  2%d  Gfticnt 
JPatemoster.    It  is  addressed  to  the  Duke. 
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Tlie  historian  can  regard  such  blind  and 
brutal  folly  only  with  indignation,  aston- 
ishment, and  horror.  The  Lady  Alice,  in 
the  poem,  longs  to  have  for  one  hour  her 
lover's  murderer  within  her  hands : 

"  Ah  I  just  to  go  about  with  many  knights 
Wherever  you  went,  and  somehow  on  one  day, 
In  a  thick  wood,  to  catch  you  off  your  guard, 
Let  you  find,  you  and  your  some  fifty  friends, 
Nothing  but  arrows  wheresoever  you  turned, 
Yea,  and  rwi  crosses,  great  spears  over  them ; 
And  BO  between  a  lane  of  my  true  men 
To  walk  up  pale,  and  stem,  and  tali  and  then, 
And  then  to  make  you  kneel,  0  Knight  Gues- 

din! 
And  then " 

Could  the  historian  for  one  moment  so 
meet  with  Philip — the  bigot,  the  tyrant, 
the  assassin — something  might  be  done  to 
appease  the  fierce  craving  for  justice  which 
the  terrible  tale  provokes.  But  his  most 
scathing  words  are  impotent—oh!  so  im- 
potent! He  feels  that  to  inflict  punish- 
ment on  this  monster,  the  language  of 
mortal  vengeance  does  not  serve.  He 
takes  refuge  in  polished  scorn — the  white 
lips  curl  with  bitter  courtesy ;  nay,  better 
still,  he  leaves  the  issue  in  stem  silence  to 
Him  who  judgeth  righteously.  For  no- 
where can  that  issue  be  adjusted  now,  un- 
less ^'  at  the  judgment-seat  above." 

Such  was  the  man  and  the  age  that  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  had  to  master.  A  Nether- 
lander, he  had  to  deliver  the  Netherlands 
from  Philip,  and  to  save  the  political  and 
religious  freedom  of  his  countrymen.  That 
was  the  problem  which  was  forced  upon 
him,  which  he  had  to  solve,  and  which 
from  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  he  had 
profoundly  considered.  What  did  the 
solution  involve  ? 

It  involved  a  desperate  struggle  with 

THK  GHENT  PATEIUIOSTEB. 

"  Our  deril  who  doth  in  Brussels  dwell, 
Curst  be  thy  name  in  earth  and  hell : 
Thy  kiugdom  speedily  pass  away. 
Which  hath  blasted  and  blighted  us  many  a  day ; 
Thy  will  nevermore  be  done. 
In  heaven  above  nor  under  the  sun ; 
Thou  takest  daUy  our  daily  bread ; 
Our  wives  and  children  lie  starving  or  dead. 
Ko  man*s  trespasses  thou  forgivest ; 
Revenge  is  the  food  on  which  thou  livest 
frhoa  leadest  all  men  into  temptation ; 
Unto  evil  thou  hast  delivered  this  natioa 
Our  Father,  in  heaven  which  art, 
Grant  that  this  hellish  devil  may  soon  depart — 
And  with  him  his  Council  false  and  bloody, 
Who  make  murder  and  rapine  their  daily  study — 
And  all  his  savage  war-dogs  of  Spain, 
Oh  \  send  them  back  to  the  devil  their  lather, 
again.    Amen !" 


the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  Europe. 
Spain  was  still  in  the  van  of  the  nations. 
Its  treasury  was  replenished  with  the 
vir^n  spoils  of  the  New  World.  It  was, 
besides,  a  great  military  power.  The 
Spanish  soldier  was  celebrated  for  his 
romantic  bravery,  and  his  discipline  was 
equal  to  his  valor.  No  more  effective  or 
reliable  troops  conid  then  be  obtained. 
But,  like  the  government  he  served,  he 
was  cruel,  faithless,  licentious.  Both  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled  were  rotten  to  the 
core.  Such  a  spectacle  of  absolute  un- 
righteousness as  the  Court  of  Spain  then 
presented  has  seldom,  before  or  since, 
been  witnessed  on  this  earth.  It  had  thus 
sown  within  itself  the  seeds  of  death. 
But  as  yet  its  front  was  imposing.  The 
Spanish  monarchy  still  carried  the  impress 
of  the  master-hand  of  Charles ;  the  Span- 
ish soldier,  in  his  glittering  mask  of  in- 
vincible steel,  still  bore  himself  as  the  com- 
panion of  Cortes. 

It  was  this  gigantic  empire,  concentrat- 
ing all  its  forces  to  crush  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  the  Netherlands,  that 
Orange  had  to  meet  in  a  mortal  conflict 
He  did  meet  it,  and  he  was  not  worste<I. 
Standing  at  bay  on  the  extremest  limit  of 
habitable  earth,  his  feet  washed  by  the 
stormy  waters  of  the  Northern  Sea,  a  few 
thousand  undisciplined  boors  and  wild 
sailors  behind  him,  he  drove  back  the 
chivalry  of  Spain,  and  laid  among  the 
waves  the  foundations  of  the  great  naval 
commonwealth.  Such  a  spectacle  fasci- 
nates the  imagination.  We  can  not  but 
ask  :  How  was  it  possible  for  one  man  to 
achieve  so  great  a  work  ? 

For  it  was  in  truth  a  single  man  who 
did  the  whole  work.  In  the  war  of  libera- 
tion, William  the  Silent  is  not  onlv  the 
central,  but  the  sole  figure.  He  finished 
his  task  unaided  and  alone.  '^  I  have  no 
one  to  help  me,"  he  writes  on  one  occa- 
sion, *^  not  a  single  man. 

*•  Donee  eris  feliz,  multos  numerabis  amicos, 
Tempera  cum  erunt  nubila,  nullus  erit*  ^ 

His  means  were  of  the  scantiest.  The 
material  which  he  had  to  use  was  often  of 
the  sorriest  kind.  The  nobles  were  com- 
monly hostile;  the  people  not  seldom 
apathetic.  Historical  conjectures  are  par- 
ticularly unprofitable ;  but  it  may  be  safe- 
ly asserted  that  had  Orange  not  lived, 
Holland  would  not  have  been  freed.  Sud- 
den and  scattered  outbursts  of  the  popu- 
lar indignation  would  no  doubt  have  takeu 
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place.  But  it  needed  the  conBummate  craft 
and  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the  Prince 
to  sublime  a  wild  foray  of  "  the  sea  beg- 
gars'' into  a  national  deliverance. 

The  nobility  were  not  to  be  trusted. 
They  were  selfish,  unprincipled,  and  em- 
barrassed. Of  all  the  inheritors  of  brilliant 
btstorical  names  who  had  crowded  the  sa- 
loons of  the  Nassau  palace  before  the  evil 
days,  not  half  a-dozen  remained  constant 
to  the  end.  The  commonwealth  of  Hol- 
land did  not  number  a  single  knischt  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  except  the  Prince, 
amid  its  founders.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  conflict  the  nobles  no  doubt  took 
the  lead.  There  was  something  pictur- 
esque and  fantastic,  something  character- 
istic of  a  sprightly  and  imaginative  people, 
in  the  forms  which  the  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion at  first  assumed.  This  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  nobility.  A  splendid  and 
turbulent  aristocracy  could  relish  the  sting- 
ing satire  of  Simon  Renard,  could  stamp 
with  the  sanction  of  fashion  fanciful  sym- 
bols and  rhetorical  protests.  It  was  £g- 
mont  who  devised,  to  ridicule  the  unpopu- 
lar Cardinal,  the  celebrated  fookcap 
livery.  Count  Brederode,  happily  appro- 
priating the  reproach  of  Berlaymont, 
originated  that  famous  rallying-cry  of 
"  The  Beggars,"  which  was  to  become  the 
watchword  of  a  whole  nation.  But  as  the 
stream  broadened  and  deepened,  and  grew 
every  day  more  swollen  and  turbid,  bril- 
liant epigrams  and  courtly  jests  lost  their 
value.  The  nobles  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  control  the  passions  which  they 
had  helped  to  arouse ;  and  leaving  Orange 
and  his  brothers  almost  alone  with  ^'  that 
vile  and  mischievous  animal  called  the 
people,"  the  Catholic  and  Conservative 
aristocracy  rallied  round  the  king  who 
had  betrayed  their  liberties  and  butchered 
their  countrymen. 

Yet  the  characters  of  many  of  these  men 
are  not  without  interest  to  us.  Even  Bre- 
derode, the  wild  masquerader,  the  reck- 
less buffoon,  who  considered  that  every 
political  campaign  must  terminate  with  a 
debauch,  ana  who  hated  ^'  the  water  of 
the  fountain^'  as  he  hated  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Bishops,  was  at  times  brave,  gen- 
erous, and  tender-hearted.  Renneberg 
could  be  guilty  of  treason  to  his  friend ; 
but  as  he  stood  in  the  gray  dawn  on  the 
Square  of  Groningen,  men  noticed  that  he 
was  '^  ghastly  as  a  corpse."  He  was  at 
least  no  coward ;  it  was  no  craven  fear 
that  blanched  his  cheek ;  it  was  rather  the 


angina  pectoris^  the  mortal  anguish,  of  the 
brave  man  who  knows  that  he  has  betrayed 
his  honor.  The  moody  Horn,  who  died  on 
the  same  scaffold  with  Egmont,  was  no  fa- 
vorite with  the  people;  and  when  the 
crowd  was  washing  the  coffin  of  his  com- 
panion with  their  tears,  and  kissing  it  as 
though  it  had  been  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  the 
body  of  the  Admiral  was  left,  deserted  and 
unwatched,  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Gudule. 
But  his  surly  honesty  and  truthfulness 
were  perhaps  of  more  true  worth  than  any 
of  his  fellow-sufferer's  more  captivating 
(jualities.  Egmont  was  certainlv  a  dash- 
ing soldier;  he  had  generous  instincts, 
and  the  lofty  character  of  Orange  some- 
times kindled  him  into  momentary  great- 
ness ;  but  he  was  fickle,  vacillating,  and 
vain-gloiious,  and  as  a  statesman,  he  failed 
utterly.  Art  and  poetry  have  touched 
his  name  with  their  shining  lines;  his 
death  no  doubt  was  heroic,  and  the  last 
letter  of  Lamoral  D'Egmont — "  Ready  to 
die" — ^to  the  sovereign  who  had  doomed 
him  to  death,  is  that  of  a  calm  and  mag- 
nanimous gentleman  ;  still,  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
his  fame  had  the  soldier  fallen  on  one 
of  his  earlier  battle-fields — in  the  rapid 
charge  at  St.  Quentin,  or  in  the  wild  m^lie 
on  the  wet  sands  at  Gravelines. 

It  was  on  the  nation,  then,  that  Orange 
was  forced  to  rely;  and  the  Netherlanders, 
as  a  whole,  were  barely  more  reliable  than 
their  chiefs.  Coleridge  has  vividly  de- 
scribed the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
leader  who  depends  on  the  unorganized 
force  of  the  people — "  the  inconsistencies, 
the  weaknesses,  the  bursts  of  heroism, 
followed  by  prostration  and  cowardice, 
which  invariably  characterize  all  popular 
efforts."  To  all  these,  in  aggravated  forms. 
Orange  had  to  submit.  And  the  Nether- 
landers were  jealous  not  only  of  the  Span- 
iards, but  of  each  other.  The  estates 
were  constantly  squabbling,  and  the  fat 
burghei*s  who  iillea  their  ranks  could  sel- 
dom, even  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  revo- 
lution, rise  above  their  habitual  parsimony. 
Provincial  jealousies  and  provincial  enmi- 
ties proved  on  more  than  one  occasion 
nearly  fiital  to  a  cause  whose  success  de- 
manded perfect  union  and  unselfishness, 
and,  despite  all  the  effoi*ts  of  Omnge,  ul- 
timately marred  the  symmetry  of  the 
edifice  which  he  reared.  ^^  These  men  of 
butter,'^  as  Alva  irreverently  called  them, 
were  moreover  bad  soldiera  in  the  field. 
A  single  Spanish  column  frequently  routed 
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an  entire  array  of  Netherlanders,  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  indeed,  were  always 
constant  to  their  Prince.  Even  on  the 
field,  their  hardy  burghers  and  storm- 
beaten  mariners  could  look  the  Spaniard 
in  the  face;  while  behind  the  ^ates  of 
their  cities — behind  the  gates  of  Haarlem, 
and  Alkmaar,  and  Leyden — ^they  proved 
themselves  invincible.  The  heroic  mag- 
nanimity with  which  simple  citizens  fought 
and  died  upon  their  rotten  walls  was  wor- 
thy of  the  man  who  led  them.  Driven 
into  this  comer  of  the  earth,  the  hunted 
burghers  turned,  and  displayed  a  valor 
and  a  constancy  which  rival  '^  all  Greek, 
all  Roman  fame,"  and  remain  memorable 
forever. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  the  historian  to 
use  simple  language.  His  imagination  is 
enthralled  by  his  hero's  greatness ;  and  in 
describing  the  famous  orator  or  the  con- 
summate captain,  his  speech  acquires  a  glow 
which  hides  perhaps  as  much  as  it  reveals. 
Writing  about  Orange,  one  is  constantly 
tempted  to  commit  this  error ;  to  employ 
terms  which,  though  not  untrue,  fail  to 
impress,  because  not  minutely  characteris- 
tic. He  was  so  truly  and  unaffectedly 
g^eat  that  one  is  only  able  to  say,  as  it 
were, ''  Here  is  a  great  man,  a  great  sol- 
dier, a  great  statesman,"  and  so  to  pass 
by.  But  that  greatness  is  not  rightly  un- 
derstood until  we  lay  aside  the  courtly 
trappings  of  history,  and  speak  in  unam- 
bitious words  of  those  qualities  of  his  in- 
tellect and  heart  which  history  does  not 
deem  heroic. 

As  to  the  qualities  on  which  History 
does  condescend  to  bestow  her  distin- 
guished consideration,  there  need  be  little 
discussion.  Orange's  capacity  as  a  soldier 
can  not  be  seriously  impeached.  He  was 
pitted  against  the  first  commanders  of  his 
age.  Alva  was  his  earliest  antagonist; 
and  the  gaunt  and  sallow  Duke  was  one 
of  Charles's  veterans.  Till  he  came  to  the 
Netherlands  he  had  never  been  worsted ; 
on  many  a  Pagan  and  Chiistian  battle-field 
he  had  triumphed ;  more  than  once  his 
eagle-eye  and  tiger-like  heart  had  nerved 
his  beaten  soldiers,  turned  the  tide  of  vic- 
tory, and  saved  the  monarchy.  Vehement 
and  bloodthirsty  by  nature,  only  on  the 
battle-field  did  he  manifest  perfect  self-re- 
straint The  ferocious  executioner,  who 
sent  maidens  and  matrons  to  the  stake, 
who  spilt  the  blood  of  the  tenderest  and 
noblest  like  water^  never  threw  away  the 
life  of  a  single  trooper.    His  Fabian  tao* 


tics  not  unfrequently  exposed  him  to  the 
reproaches  of  the  hot-headed  among  his 
own  men;  but,  as  he  himself  said,  he 
heeded  not  "  the  babble  of  soldiers'* — the 
last  and  rarest  virtue  in  a  general.  But 
even  Alva,  every  where  else  the  victor, 
left  the  Netherlands  a  baffled  man.  Don 
John  of  Austria,  who  followed  him,  did 
not  fare  better.  The  beautiful  and  fasci- 
nating son  of  the  Emperor,  the  hero  of 
Lepanto,  who  had  captured  the  sacred 
standard  of  the  Prophet,  and  shaken  the 
supremacy  of  the  Orescent,  was  foiled  and 
outwitted  by  the  subtle  brain  of  William. 
And  even  the  splendid  military  genius  of 
Alexander  of  Parma,  the  most  patient, 
temperate,  fearless,  and  unscrupulous  of 
men,  could  not  turn  the  scale  against  the 
Netherlander.  With  a  few  foreign  mer- 
cenaries who  could  not  be  relied  on,  and 
a  few  unarmed  burghers  who  coidd^  the 
Prince  of  Orange  drove  back  the  invinci- 
ble legions  of  Spain,  led  by  their  most 
consummate  captains. 

His  military  capacity  was  chiefly  shown 
in  his  power  of  combination.  His  keen 
eye  detected  at  a  ghince  that  the  ininotu 
tower,  the  unwalled  city,  the  desolate 
sand-bank,  was  the  key  to  the  position, 
and  before  the  enemy  had  discovered  its 
value,  his  troops  were  massed  around  it; 
it  was  strengthened,  provisioned,  manned. 
Then  for  months  the  tide  of  battle  surged 
around  the  devoted  spot,  while  the  Prince 
and  his  little  army  lay  in  the  rear  ready 
to  aid,  and  able  to  retreat.  And  it  waa 
Orange  who  saw — probably  sooner,  and 
certainly  more  clearly  than  any  other  m<in 
— the  peculiar  strength  of  his  own  posi- 
tion. He  threw  himself  confidently  upon 
the  sea.  This  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  struggle,  and  to  this,  its  most  pictur- 
esque features  are  owing.  The  war  was 
a  war  in  which  sea-bom  men  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  sea.  The  wild  "  sea-beggars," 
who  never  took  or  gave  quarter,  who  pro- 
claimed by  the  Crescents  in  their  caps  that 
they  would  rather  serve  the  Turk  than 
the  Pope,  were  the  most  skillful  sailors  in 
the  world,  and  kept  the  Spaniards  im- 
prisoned on  the  shore.  Across  the  wintry 
meres  the  Hollander  on  his  swiil  skates 
glided  noiselessly  to  assail  his  enemy. 
Amphibious  battles  were  fought,  in  which 
the  rising  tide  sometimes  dealt  more  death 
than  the  weapons  of  the  combatants.  At 
length  the  estates,  nrged  on  and  animated 
by  Orange,  resolved  on  a  grand  act  of 
self-sacrifice.    Leyden   was  beleaguered. 
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If  Leyden  fell,  Holland  fell,  and  Leydefn 
was  at  the  point  of  death.  It  was  de- 
termined that  the  great  dykes,  which  had 
been  raised  with  infinite  labor  to  repel  the 
storms  of  the  ocean,  should  be  broken 
down.  They  were  leveled.  The  coun- 
try was  flooded.  A  fleet  of  two  hundred 
vessels  sailed  over  fruitful  pastures,  and 
fields  yellow  with  corn.  The  besiegers 
found  themselves  besieged  —  found  the 
water,  day  after  day,  rising  about  their 
feet — found  the  dry  land,  day  afker  day, 
receding  behind  them.  A  great  fear  fell 
upon  them.  They  were  contending  not 
only  against  man,  but  against  the  ocean. 
They  raised  the  siege,  and  fled.  Leyden 
was  relieved.    Holland  was  saved. 

Friend  and  foe  have  owned  that  Wil- 
liam, if  not  the  ablest,  was  one  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  of  his  age.  Granvelle 
was  Orange's  most  astute  opponent ;  and 
Granvelle  quickly  penetrated  the  cha- 
racter of  his  rival.  *'  'Tis  a  man  of  pro- 
found genius,  vast  ambitions-dangerous, 
acute,  politic" — ^the  Cardinal  told  Philip 
at  an  early  period.  Cautious,  subtle,  and 
adroit,  giued  with  an  even  temper  and  a 
superhuman  restraint,  the  Prince  was  the 
model  of  a  diplomatist.  ^'They  say  he 
can  not  sleep,"  some  one  once  observed  of 
him,  and  in  one  sense  the  saying  was  true. 
For  be  was  "  aye  ready ;"  no  crisis  ever 
took  him  unprepared.  He  read  the  con- 
sequences of  events  and  the  motives  of 
men  with  singular  penetration.  In  that 
last  interview  between  him  and  Egmont, 
which  poetry  and  fiction  have  done  their 
utmost  to  immortalize,  he  is  said  to  have 
descnbed  with  prescient  sagacity  the  ter- 
rible tragedy  tnat  was  drawing  on,  and 
to  have  solemnly  warned  his  friend  of  the 
end  that  was  in  store.  It  was  in  vain ; 
whether  blinded  by  a  fatal  credulity,  or 
detained,  as  Goethe  has  represented  him, 
by  a  sense  of  honor  to  his  king,  the  Count 
would  not  listen  to  the  warning;  and 
quitting  the  Prince,  he  retumed  to  his 
doom.  The  most  secret  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions of  Philip  were  laid  bare  to  Orange. 
A  master  of  die  aits  of  political  intrigue, 
ho  had  established  a  system  of  espionage 
At  the  Spanish  Court ;  and  not  even  in  his 
cabinet  or  his  bed-chamber  did  the  king 
escape  the  sleepless  eye  of  his  watchfm 
fi)e.  fHnesse  was  met  hy  finesse,  intrigue 
by  intrigue,  the  mines  dug  by  the  Car- 
dinal and  the  Prince  of  Eboli  were  coun- 
termined by  William.  Than  his  steady 
fencing  with  Don  John  no  better  example 


of  his  masterly  political  tact  could  be  se- 
lected. Don  John  had  come  to  the  Ne- 
therlands as  the  messenger  of  mercy.  Bnt 
Orange  from  the  first  saw  through  the 
hollow  pretense.  The  Spaniard  desired 
to  strengthen  his  hands  by  peace  only 
that  he  might  the  more  securely  prepare 
for  war.  "War,"  the  Prince  at  once 
said,  "  is  preferable  to  a  doubtful  peace ;" 
but  he  had  to  wait  until  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  dazzled  by  the  youthfiil  hero, 
were  opened ;  and  the  reserve  in  which 
he  entrenched  himself,  the  masterly  art 
with  which  he  "  did  nothing,"  were  ad- 
mirable and  entirely  successful.  Don 
John  soon  felt  that  he  was  within  the  toils 
of  a  more  expert  fowler.  His  dread  of 
that  wily  hunter,  and  the  frantic  struggles 
which  the  caged  lion  made  to  libetate 
himself  from  the  net,  broke  the  soldier's 
heart.  The  brilliant  hero  of  Lepanto 
aged  early,  and  died,  like  Pitt,  "  an  old 
man,"  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 
His  death-bed,  despite  nis  weaknesses  and 
insincerities,  can  not  be  looked  upon  with- 
out a  feeling  of  commiseration.  "  Toss- 
ing upon  his  uneasy  couch,  he  again  ar- 
ranged, in  imagination,  the  combinations 
of  great  battles ;  again  shouted  his  orders 
to  rushing  squadrons;  and  listened  with 
brightening  eye  to  the  trumpet  of  victory." 
He  died ;  while  the  serene  and  inexorable 
foe  went  on  to  finish  his  work. 

There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  in 
Orange's  career  than  his  progressive  de- 
velopment— ^his  gradual  advance  in  feeling 
and  opinion.  He  is  in  his  earlier  years  a 
magnificent  and  princely  gentleman,  a 
fitting  representative  of  great  historic 
houses,  both  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands,  a  nobleman  given  to  hospitality, 
disposed  to  lead  a  secure  and  easy  life, 
and  not  feeling  that  he  has  any  other  du- 
ties in  paiticular  to  attend  to.  But  the 
evil  days  of  the  persecution  arrive,  and 
stir  the  heart  of  the  Netherlander.  The 
dispute  does  not  interest  him  much: 
whether  a  man  be  a  Calvinist  or  a  Catho- 
lic seems  to  him  a  matter  of  considerable 
indifierence ;  perhaps  upon  the  whole  he 
thinks  a  gentleman  should  die  in  the  &ith 
to  which  he  is  bred ;  bnt  he  detests  ty- 
ranny and  hates  murder,  and  so  he  can 
not  but  oppose  the  tyrannical  and  raur* 
derouB  policy  of  Philip.  At  last  the 
moral  problem  of  the  Reformation  forces 
itself  upon  him.  What  does  it  all  mean  t 
Whence  conaes  this  wonderful  constancy, 
which  nerves  unlettered  men  and  feeble 
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women  to  die  at  the  stake  for  an  opinion? 
The  spirit  which  is  strangely  stirring  the 
nations,  touches  the  Prince  also.  He 
ceases  to  be  a  sabject  of  Philip  and  the 
Pope.  He  becomes  a  rebel  ana  a  Protes- 
tant— a  great  sufferer  and  a  mighty  lead- 
er. The  mild  and  tranquil  temper  has 
been  molded  by  tot*ture  into  the  heroic. 

But  Orange,  when  he  leagued  himself 
with  the  Reformation,  rose  above  the  Re- 
formers. Of  all  the  men  of  his  age,  he 
was  the  only  one  who  rightly  comprehend- 
ed the  principle  which  the  Reformation  as- 
serted, which  gave  it  any  permanent  vi- 
tality, which  made  it  any  thing  more  than 
a  mere  sanitary  reform — a  bill  for  white- 
washing the  monasteries  and  the  men  who 
dwelt  in  them.  But  this  idea — ^the  idea 
of  spiritual  freedom  and  individual  re- 
sponsibility— was  no  sooner  asserted  than 
it  was  abandoned.  The  moment  the 
Protestant  ceased  to  be  persecuted,  he 
began  to  persecute.  The  apologists  of 
the  early  reformers  tell  us  that  this  was 
inevitable,  that  they  were  no  worse  than 
their  neighbors,  that  the  doctrine  of  reli- 
gious liberty  was  the  slow  growth  of  a 
gentler  and  more  tolerant  age.  But  they 
forget  that  there  was  at  least  one  man 
among  the  reformers  who  understood 
that  doctrine  well,  and  who  strenuously 
strove  to  enforce  it  on  his  cotempora- 
ries.  William  of  Orange  was  the  earliest 
teacher  of  toleration.  On  this  subject 
nothing  can  be  morq  admirable  than  his 
logic,  except  his  practice.  '^Should  we 
obtain  power  over  any  city  or  cities,"  he 
wrote  in  1508,  to  his  confidential  agent, 
"  let  the  communities  of  Papists  be  as 
much  respected  and  protected  as  possible. 
Let  them  be  overcome,  not  by  violence, 
but  with  gentle-mindedness  and  virtuous 
treatment."  The  Anabaptist  was  regard- 
ed with  a  peculiar  hostility  in  that  age ; 
but  Orange  sternly  denounced  punishment 
against  any  who  should  molest  even  an 
Anabaptist.  *'  We  should  declare  to  you, 
therefore,"  (he  wrote  to  the  magistracy  of 
MIddelburg,)  '^  that  you  have  no  right  to 
trouble  yourselves  with  any  man's  con- 
science, so  long  as  nothing  is  done  to 
cause  private  harm  or  public  scandal. 
We  therefore  expressly  ordain  that  you 
desist  from  troubhng  these  Baptists,  from 
offering  hindrance  to  their  handicraft  and 
daily  trades  by  which  they  may  earn 
bread  for  their  wives  and  children ;  and 
that  you  permit  them  henceforth  to  open 
thdr  shops  and  to  do  their  work  accord- 


ing to  the  custom  of  former  days.  Be- 
ware, therefore,  of  disobedience,  and  of 
resistance  to  the  ordinance  which  we  now 
establish."  In  this,  as  in  some  other  re- 
spects. Orange  absolutely  towers  above 
any,  the  greatest  of  bis  cotemporaries. 
His  firiend,  Sainte  Aldegonde,  was  a  man 
of  the  most  versatile  abilities — ^a  poet,  an 
orator,  a  theologian,  i^  fine  scholar,  a  subtle 
diplomatist — and  yet  the  Prince's  liberali- 
ty vexed  and  irritated  him.  "The  affair 
of  the  Anabaptists,"  he  writes,  "  has  been 
renewed.  The  Prince  objects  to  exclude 
them  from  citizenship.  He  answered  me 
sharply  that  their  yea  was  equal  to  our 
oath,  and  that  we  should  not  press  this 
matter  unless  we  were  willing  to  confess 
that  it  was  just  for  the  Papists  to  compel 
ns  to  a  divine  service  which  was  against 
our  conscience.  In  short,  I  don^t  see  how 
we  can  accomplish  our  wish  in  this  matter. 
The  Prince  has  uttered  reproaches  to  me 
that  our  clergy  are  striving  to  obtain  a 
mastery  over  consciences.  He  praised 
lately  the  saying  of  a  monk  who  was  not 
long  ago  here,  that  our  pot  had  not  gone 
to  the  tire  as  often  as  that  of  our  antago- 
nists, but  that  when  the  time  came,  it 
would  be  black  enough.  In  short,  tlie 
Prince  fears  that  afler  a  few  centuries  the 
clerical  tyranny  on  both  sides  will  stand 
in  this  respect  on  the  same  footing."  It 
is  impossible  to  read  these  sentences  with- 
out wonder — ^wonder  that  such  a  noble 
temperance  should  have  been  possible  in 
that  age — ^but  with  double  wonder  that 
when  thus  admirably  enforced,  the  doc- 
trine should  have  appeared  strange  and 
repulsive  to  the  most  accomplished  gen- 
tleman among  the  Protestant  leaders. 
The  Prince's  efforts  to  secure  a  religions 
peace,  an  Emancipation  Act,  were  not  un- 
successful ;  and  that  "  every  man  should 
remain  free  and  unquestioned  as  to  bis 
religion,"  was  the  basis  on  which  the 
Dutch  Constitution  was  framed. 

Nor  was  this  singular  temperance  the 
fruit,  as  it  sometimes  is,  of  a  spirit  of 
skepticism.  The  Prince  was  profoundly 
devout.  In  all  his  triumphs,  in  all  his  re- 
verses, he  showed  the  most  sincere  and 
simple  confidence  in  God's  providence. 
He  never  doubted  that  his  cause — the 
cause  of  freedom  and  righteousness  — 
would  ultimately  prevail.  "That  the 
desired  end  will  be  reached  if  you  hold 
fast  your  resolution,  and  take  to  heart  the 
means  that  God  presents  to  you,  I^f^{  '^ 
be  absolutely/  certain?^    He  beheld,  like 
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all  the  early  reformers  and  martyrs,  in 
defeat,  in  victory,  in  the  senate,  on  the 
battle-field,  the  immediate  working  of  a 
Divine  hand.  "  Nevertheless,"  be  wrote 
to  his  brother  Louis,*  after  the  disastrous 
rout  at  Jemfnin^en,  '^  since  it  has  thus 
pleased  God,  it  is  necessary  to  have  pa- 
tience, and  to  lose  not  courage — comforra- 
ing  ourselves  to  his  divine  will ;  as  for 
my  part,  I  have  determined  to  do  in 
every  thing  which  may  happen,  still  pro- 
ceeding onward  in  our  work  with  his  Al- 
mighty aid."  The  fall  of  Zioricksee  was 
ft  source  of  deep  regret  to  Orange.  "  Had 
we  received  the  least  succor  in  the  world," 
he  said,  '*  the  poor  city  should  never  have 
&llen.  I  could  get  nothing  from  France 
or  England  with  all  my  efforts.  Never- 
theless, we  do  not  lose  courage,  but  hope 
that,  although  abandoned  by  all  the  world, 
the  Lord  God  will  extend  his  right  hand 
over  us."  "  One  must  do  one's  best,"  he 
writes  on  another  occasion,  *^  and  believe 
that  when  such  misfortunes  happen,  Grod 
desires  to  prove  us.  If  he  sees  that  w^e 
do  not  lose  our  courage,  he  will  assuredly 
help  us.  Had  we  thought  otherwise,  we 
should  never  have  pierced  the  dykes  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  for  it  was  an  uncer- 
tain thing,  and  a  great  sorrow  for  the 
poor  people :  yet  did  God  bless  the  un- 
dertaking. He  will  bless  us  still,  for  his 
arm  has  not  been  shortened."  When  the 
beleaguered  fishermen  of  Alkmaar  wrote 
to  him  for  aid,  he  replies  in  that  tone  of 
grave  and  lofty  enthusiasm  so  characteris- 
tic of  his  eloquence :  "As,  notwithstanding 
our  efforts,  it  has  pleased  God  Almighty 
to  dispose  of  Haarlem  according  to  his  di- 

*  Coaut  Louis  of  Nanau,  '*  the  Bayard  of  the 
NeiherlancU,"  is  the  most  chivalrous  figure  iq  the 
war.  The  fire  of  the  soldier,  the  simplicity  of  the 
child,  the  keen  irit  of  the  courtier,  and  the  gay 
abandon  of  the  roving  chevalier^  are  happily  blend- 
ed in  his  character.  His  heroism  was  as  bright 
and  rapid  and  sparkling  as  his  wit.  When  the  bat- 
tle of  Jemmingen  was  lost,  be  swam  across  the  Ems 
almost  alone,  and  escaped  into  Germany.  To  Count 
Louis  may  probably  be  attributed  a  famous  historical 
repartee.  The  Ck>unt  and  certain  other  Commission- 
ers empowered  by  Orange,  were  negotiating  with 
the  French  Court,  soon  after  the  massaere  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  They  insisted  upon  guarantees  being 
given.  "  Is  the  word  of  a  king,"  asked  Catherine 
of  Medicis,  indignantly,  **  is  the  word  of  a  king  not 
sufficient  V  **  Xo,  Madam,"  was  the  reply  ;  *•  fty 
Sairit  Bartholomew^  no !"  Count  Louis  and  his 
young  brother,  Augustus,  perished  at  the  battle 
of  Mook  —  the  battle  whose  fatal  termination  had 
been  presaged  by  the  phantom  fight  upon  the 
heavens,  which  so  disquieted  the  worthy  burghers 
of  Utrecht. 


vine  will,  shall  we  therefore  deny  and  de« 
ride  his  holy  word  ?  Has  the  strojig  arm 
of  the  Lord  thereby  grown  weaker  ?  Has 
his  Church  therefore  come  to  naught? 
Yon  ask  if  I  have  entered  into  a  firm 
treaty  with  any  great  king  or  potentate, 
to  which  I  answer,  that  before  ever  I  took 
up  the  cause  of  t^e  distressed  Christians 
in  these  provinces,  I  had  entered  into  a 
close  alliance  with  the  King  of  kings ;  and 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  all  who  put 
their  trust  in  him  shall  be  saved  by  his 
Almighty  hand.  The  God  of  Armies  will 
raise  up  armies  for  us  to  do  battle  with 
our  enemies  and  his  own.''  Sentences 
like  these  are  surely  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion —surely  deserve  to  be  studied  by  all 
who  would  fain  hear  through  "  the  bab- 
ble of  this  Babel "  the  voice  of  a  Divine 
leader. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  man, 
so  inspired,  should  have  been  constant  in 
calamity.  Sometimes  anxious  before^  he 
was  always  tranquil  after  the  struggle  be- 
gan. In  the  darkest  hour  of  his  fortunes, 
in  the  grave  equanimity  of  his  temper, 
his  singular  serenity  and  cheerfulness, 
roused  the  hopes  and  cheered  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  Mens  cegua  in  arduisj 
the  friends  of  Warren  Hastings  wrote  un- 
der the  picture  of  the  great  proconsul  in 
the  council-chamber  at  Calcutta.  The 
motto  would  have  fitted  Orange ;  but  the 
one  which  the  Hollander  delights  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  patriot-prince—zSoit^tM  tran- 
quiUua  in  undis  —  is  perhaps  even  more 
characteristic. 

The  value  of  a  character  like  this,  not 
alone  to  his  own  countrymen,  but  to  us 
and  to  all  time,  it  is  difiiicult  to  overrate. 
It  is  so  seldom  that  the  hero  of  a  religious 
revolution  is  not  a  bigot  or  a  fanatic  I 
Some  of  the  worst  crimes,  many  of  the 
most  childish  blunders,  that  history  re- 
cords, have  been  committed  by  these  men. 
They  too  frequently,  moreover,  excite  our 
contempt  and  indignation  by  their  con- 
ceited rejection  of  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  ^^  the  weapons  of  the  flesh."  The 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  has  some- 
times been  drawn  with  wisdom  and  cun- 
ning ;  it  is  oftener,  however,  the  watch- 
word of  men  who,  by  their  own  fanatical 
folly  and  negligence,  invite  the  defeat 
which  they  merit  and  sufifer.  But  here, 
at  last,  is  a  religious  hero  of  quite  another 
stamp — a  man  of  God,  and  yet  a  man  of 
the  world  ;  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  and  yet 
a  sagacioas  captain;   a  good  Christiaii| 
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and  yet  a  great  statesman ;  profoandly 
devout,  and  yet  profoundly  politic.  "  I 
do  not,"  he  exclaims  emphatically,  "  ca- 
lumniate those  who  tell  us  to  put  our 
trust  in  God.  That  is  my  opinion  also. 
But  it  is  trusting  God  to  use  the  means 
which  he  places  in  our  hands,  and  to 
ask  that  his  blessing  may  come  upon 
them." 

In  his  secular  as  in  his  religious  politics 
the  Prince  was  at  issue  with  his  cotempo- 
raries.  Distrust  of  "that  vile  and  mis- 
chievous animal  called  the  people,"  was 
the  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  states- 
men of  the  age.  Orange,  when  he  re- 
nounced Philip,  did  not  raise  a  revolution- 
ary standard  ;  lie  did  not  desire  to  estab- 
lish any  new  or  democratic  scheme  of 
government;  he  was  a  Conservative 
leader;  Je  maintiendrai  was  the  device 
of  his  policy  as  of  his  escutcheon.  But 
though  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  and  bred 
in  a  despotic  camp,  he  was  always  anxious 
— unaffectedly,  earnestly  anxious—to  re- 
fer his  policy  for  ratification  to  the  great 
body  of  the  peeple.  He  never  flattered 
them;  he  unspanngly  attacked  their 
vices ;  but  feeling  that  he  perfectly  trust- 
ed them,  they  trusted  him  m  return  with 
an  entire  devotion.  "  Men  in  their  ut- 
most need,"  he  writes,  "daily  come  to 
me  for  refuge,  as  if  I  held  power  over  all 
things  in  my  hand."  How  far  can  the 
people  be  relied  on?  still  remains  the 
central  qjiestion  of  representative  govern- 
ment. The  answer  seldom  raises  the  true 
issue.  With  a  real  leader^  like  Orange, 
we  may  make  reply,  you  need  not  fear  the 
people,  but  unless  you  can  find  a  few  au- 
thentic leadere,  you  had  better  keep  your 
constituencies  as  manageable  and  select 
as  possible.  Not  having  any  such  men  at 
this  present,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  experiments  you  are  now  trying  can 
prove  altogether  satis&ctory. 

Such  was  the  pater  patricB^  as  por- 
trayed in  his  most  familiar  letters.  Elo- 
quent letters  they  are — admirably  clear 
and  simple,  sometimes  warmed  to  a  fine 
heat  by  earnestness  and  indignation,  yet 
never  violent  or  intempemte.  His  public 
dispatches  are  eloquent  also ;  the  suoces* 
give  appeals  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Provinces  and  to  Europe  are  perhaps  the 
most  memorable  series  ot  State  Papers 
ever  written. 

But  what  of  his&nlts,  weaknesses,  vices? 
His  enemies  have  attempted  to  blacken 
his  character,  but  with  no  considerable 


success.  The  colors  have  been  too  coaree- 
ly  laid  on  ;  the  caricature  is  too  gi'om,  the 
lampoon  too  offensive.  They  have  said 
that  he  was  over-cautious,  a  coward,  a 
man  devoured  by  a  selfish  ambition. 
Cautious  he  was  (  no  man  who  is  not  so 
is  entitled  to  be  a  leader ;  hut  his  caution 
was  not  the  niggardly  and  ungenerons 
prudence  of  a  cold-blooded  or  sluggish 
temperament.  The  caution  which  Orange 
manifested  was  the  firmness  to  restrain 
premature  sympathy  and  unavailing  indig- 
nation, and  to  bide  the  time  when  action 
could  become  effective.  This  restraint  ia 
not  "  a  careful  vice ;"  it  is,  on  the  contra- 
ry, a  rare  virtue,  a  high  effort  of  the  rea- 
son. For  to  leave  the  provocation  unre- 
sented,  and  to  hold  back  till  the  appointed 
hour  arrives,  is  infinitely  harder  than  to 
obey  the  natural  instinct,  and  to  throw 
one's  self  blindly,  impulsively,  with  a  wild 
cry  of  hatred  and  despair,  into  the  miUe, 
Orange  was  "  the  Taciturn,"  until  it  ww 
time  to  make  his  voice  heard,  (and  his 
tongue,  like  his  pen,  was  eloquent ;)  then 
there  was  no  lack  of  decision  and  plain- 
speaking. 

The  charge  of  cowardice  is  the  most 
marvelous  of  any.  If  William  was  by 
nature  timid  and  sensitive,  as  some  have 
afiirmed,  the  constancy  of  his  heroism 
becomes  all  the  more  memorable.  There 
is  no  nobler  spectacle  in  this  world  than 
that  of  the  trembling  and  shrinking  mar- 
tyr, shivering  with  terror  as  the  fire  gath- 
ers around  the  tender  limbs,  yet  to  the 
end  steadfast  and  constant  to  her  God. 
Be  sure  that  such  an  offering  is  not  less 
acceptable  to  Him  who  holds  up  "the 
hands  which  hang  down,  and  the  feeble 
knees,"  than  the  confident  and  unfaltering 
witness  of  the  strong  man  who  goes  to  the 
stake  with  a  song  of  thanksgiving  on  his 
lips  and  a  sense  of  triumph  in  his  heai-t. 
And  to  assert  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
embarked  in  the  revolutionary  war  to 
gratify  his  selfishness  and  his  ambition, 
can  only  be  credited  by  those  who  believe 
that  to  sacrifice  place,  power,  fortune, 
friends,  for  a  country's  freedom  is  the 
token  of  covetousness,  and  to  refuse  with 
even  too  constant  pertinacity  "  a  kingly 
crown,"  the  head-mark  of  ambition. 
Such  charges  refute  themselves,  and  maj 
be  left  to  the  oblivion  they  bespeak. 

In  fine,  the  character  oi  "  Father  Wil- 
liam" 18  one  which,  in  all  its  aspeota,  it  is 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  contemplate. 
The  lofiy  and  spadous  dome  of  that  fore> 
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bead  ooncealed  a  proud  intelligence ;  but 
tbe  beart  was  meek  and  •tender  as  a 
woman's.  "  There  I  will  make  my  sepul- 
eher^^^  be  said,  when  for  the  last  time  tbe 
fug  tive  and  the  outlaw  returned  to  the 
land  which  he  was  to  save.  There  he  has 
made  bis  sepulcher — bis  body  is  enshrin- 
ed in  its  dust,  his  memory  in  the  hearts 


of  its  people.  The  anointed  murderer 
might  thunder  the  Ban  against  tbe  rebel, 
might  defame  his  career,  and  bribe  his 
assassin.  But  the  story  was  already 
written.  Unnoted  by  tyrant  and  bigot, 
his  name  had  been  ^^  enrolled  in  the 
Capitol." 


LITERARY    MISCELLANIES. 


AfPLKT0H*8  NkW  AhEBICAN  CTCLOPiBDIl.  OF  GkN- 
KRAL  KkOWIBDOK. 

Tbb  ninth  volume  of  this  very  valuable  and  elab- 
orate work  IB  published.  It  comprises  some  eight 
hundred  pages  of  carefully  arranged  and  condensed 
facts  of  historic,  biographic,  and  scientific  know- 
ledge, in  the  same  high  tone  of  excellence  which 
has  characterised  the  previous  volumes  of  this  truly 
great  American  work.  The  reader  may  judge  of 
the  extent  and  perfection  to  which  this  Dictionary 
of  Knowledge  is  carried  when  this  volume  of  eight 
hundred  pages  does  not  exhaust  even  thru  letters 
of  the  alphabet — H,  I,  and  not  all  of  J.  Under 
these  three  letters  are  comprised  a  great  range  of 
topics  well  digested,  instructive,  and  useful  to  all 
classes  of  intelligent  persons.  The  publication  of 
other  volumes  in  the  series  will  follow  in  good  time. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  the  end  of  the  February 
number  of  the  Eclbctio  for  a  full  progranune  of 
this  great  work  of  the  Appletons. 

Poems.  By  William  H.  Holcombb,  M.D.  Xew- 
Tork :  Hason  Brothers.     12mo,  pp.  860.     1860. 

"The  pursuit  of  Literature,''  says  the  author, 
**  has  been  with  me  not  a  business,  but  an  occasion- 
al recreation."  There  is  much  in  this  volume  of 
short  miscellaneous  poems  to  commend.  The  au- 
thor is  not  destitute  of  the  true  poetic  fire.  There 
are  occasional  passages  of  decided  merit.  Some  of 
the  Poems  are  real  pictures  of  life  and  scenes. 
*^  The  Old  Country  Church"  wakens  sad  memories 
in  our  hearts.  There  is  an  air  of  mysticism  about 
many  of  them  which  is  not  at  all  to  our  taste,  being 
based  upon  the  beautifhl  psychological  doctrines  of 
"  Swedenborg."— i'ra/ac^.  The  "  Tribute  to  Em- 
manuel Swedenborg,"  is  a  little  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  and  few  of  the  M.D.*s  readers  will  swallow  the 
pill 

Ambbican  Histobt.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Illustrat- 
ed with  numerous  Maps  and  Engravings.  New- 
York:  Sheldon  k  Co.     1860. 

^'  It  is  the  design  of  this  work  to  narrate,  in  a 
dear,  simple,  and  intelligible  manner,  the  leading 
events  connected  with  the  history  of  our  country 
from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  present  time." 
The  industry  and  tact  of  Mr.  Abbott  in  this  line 
insure  a  deeply  interesting  and  instructive  series 
of  volumes  on  this  important  subject,  adapted  to  the 
eopocity  of  the  doss  for  whom  they  are  especially 
Intended. 


Thb  Populab  History  of  England,  by  Mrs 
Thomas  Gbldabt,  (SheMon  k  Co.,)  is  another  valua- 
ble work  of  its  kind.  The  authoress,  already  fiivor- 
ably  known  by  her  previous  works,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  this  attempt  to  popularize  English 
History  and  make  it  attractive  to  youthful  minds. 

The  same  publishers  have  issued  another  volume 
of  the  *'  Oakland  Stories,"  by  Geoboe  B.  Taylor, 
called  Cousin  Guy,  a  series  justly  popular  among 
juvenile  readers. 

Tbavbls  in  Eastbbn  Atbica.    By  Lyons  MXeod, 
Esq.  2  vols. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  was  appointed  Con- 
sul to  Mozambique,  and  permitted  to  reside  at  that 
place  in  the  official  capacity  we  have  mentioned. 
One  great  duty  he  had  to  perform  was  to  establish 
legitimate  commerce,  and  to  oppose  in  every  way 
the  carrying  on  of  the  slave-trade.  He  repaired  to 
his  post  in  1867,  but  at  the  beginning  of  last  year 
he  was  back  again  in  London ;  and  we  learn  from 
the  two  volumes  he  has  now  published,  that  the 
slave-dealers  made  the  place  literally  too  hot  to 
hold  him ;  and  that,  being  useless  and  miserable,  he 
returned  to  England  to  report  progress — or  his  fail- 
ure in  making  any.  His  volumes  contain  compen- 
dious history,  matter-of-fact  statistics,  and  pages 
which  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  the  natural- 
ist. Having  furnished  our  readers  with  a  general 
idea  of  the  object  of  the  book,  we  proceed  to  pro- 
vide them  with  some  samples  of  its  contents.  la 
the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  "  Harmatton 
wind*'  is  something  less  agreeable  than  one  of  our 
March  **  casters :" 

**  During  the  prevalence  of  these  winds,  I  have 
frequently  seen  the  furniture  split,  and  articles  which 
were  veneered  considerably  damaged ;  the  veneer 
ing  in  some  oases  being  curied  up  like  dried  sheets 
of  paper.  Books  left  closed  on  the  table  at  nlglrt 
would  be  found  on  the  following  morning  complete- 
ly opened,  and  each  leaf  standing  up  as  if  it  had 
been  highly  stiffened  with  gum.  At  such  times  glass 
tumblers  would  break,  apparently  of  their  own  ac- 
cord ;  and  I  have  known  one  slight  tap  given  to  a 
tumbler  made  of  blown  glass,  not  only  to  break  it^ 
but,  as  if  by  sympathy,  others  remotely  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  room." 

Mr.  M'Leod  speaks  favorably  of  the  Sonth-Afrioan 
vintage—^  that  is  wanted  is  the  delivery  to  the 
consumer  of  a  pure,  unadulterated,  not  London- 
made  wine.    The  slight  earthy  taste  of  the  wine  he 
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aUribates  to  the  red  dust  of  the  district,  with  which 
the  grapes  tre  generally  covered,  and  which  has  not 
been  property  separated  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
wine. 

ExcoMMUKiCATED  SoTCRKioNS.  —  The  following 
are  the  names  of  various  PrinceSf  Kings,  and  Empe- 
rors, who  have  been  excommunicated  more  or  less 
solemnly  by  preceding  Popes:  John  XII.  excom- 
municated Otho  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany ;  Gregory  V., 
King  Robert,  for  having  contracted  an  illegitimate 
marriage  ;  Nicholas  II.  excommunicated  Gerard, 
Count  of  Galicia ;  Gregory  VII.,  Henry  IV. ;  Urban 
II.,  King  Philip  of  France,  because  he  carried  off  the 
wife  of  the  Count  d'Aujou,  and  would  not  restore 
her ;  Pascal  II.,  the  Emperor  Ilenry  V. ;  Innocent 
II.,  King  Roger  of  Sicily ;  Celestin  II.,  Alphonso 
King  of  Castile ;  Alexander  III.,  the  Emperor  Fred- 
crick  Barbarossa ;  Celestin  III.,  Duke  Leopold  of 
Austria ;  Innocent  III.,  Philip  Augustus  of  France. 
On  Palm  Sunday,  1239,  Gregory  IX.  excommuni- 
cated the  Emperor  Frederick ;  Innocent  IV.  excom- 
municated the  same  Emperor ;  Boniface  VIII. 
Philippe  le  Bel ;  Urban  VI.,  John  of  Castile ;  Jules 
II.,  King  Louis  XII. ;  Qement  VIL,  Henry  VIIL  of 
England ;  and  Pius  VIL,  Napoleon  I. 

DaUNKKNVBSS  IN  WlNl-OROWlVO   COUNTRIIES. — ^In 

Europe  you  see  so  many  things  which  seem  strange 
to  an  American.  Take  the  use  of  wine.  If  I  am 
right,  the  Europeans  consume  about  6,000,000,000 
gallons  of  wine.  In  Franoe,  leave  out  of  account 
the  pasture  land  which  is  not  plowed,  and  the  for- 
ests, of  the  actual  arable  land  one  third  is  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  grape.  Yet  there  are  immense 
districts  where  no  wine  can  be  raised  at  all.  I  see 
it  stated  that  the  Government  returns  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  people  of  France  drink  850,000,000 
gallons  of  wine,  and  the  calculation  is,  that  the 
amount  is  not  much  less  than  1,000,000,000  !  Tet 
I  don't  believe,  in  the  year  1859,  there  was  so  much 
drunkenness  among  the  39,000,000  people  of  France 
as  among  the  8,000,000  of  Yankees  in  New-Eng- 
land !  I  have  been  four  months  at  Rome ;  there 
are  wine-shops  every  where,  I  am  out  doors  from 
three  to  six  hours  a  day,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen 
a  man  drunk ;  now  and  then  one  is  merry,  never 
intoxicated.  The  Romans,  Italians,  French,  etc.,  are 
quite  temperate ;  they  drink  their  weak  wine  with 
water,  and  when  they  take  liquors,  it  is  only  a  little 
glass  at  a  time,  (which  does  not  make  a  spoonful.) 
I  don't  believe  therc*s  a  bar  in  all  Italy  where  men 
step  up  and  drink  rum  and  water,  gin  and  water,  etc. 
Excessive  drinking  is  not  to  the  taste  of  the  people. 
In  the  north  of  Europe,  and  even  in  Switzerland,  it 
is  not  so.  The  English,  without  help  from  the  Irish 
and  Scotch,  drink  about  600  or  700,000,000  gallons 
of  beer  every  year,  not  to  speak  of  the  wine,  spirits, 
etc.,  they  take  to  wash  it  down  witlial.  There  is 
drunkenness.  So  you  find  It  in  Scandinavia,  in  Hol- 
knd,  in  North-Germany.  How  do  you  think  the 
Americans  will  settle  the  question  ?  Certainly  not 
by  taking  merely  to  water,  tea,  coffee,  etc.  We 
shall  h.ive  more  beer,  perhaps,  return  to  the  making 
of  cider,  and  certainly  plant  vines  where  they  will 
grow.  Drunkenness  is  such  a  monstrous  and  ghast- 
^  evil,  I  would  do  almost  an v  thing  to  get  rid  of  it. 
But  I  sometimes  think  we  nave  taken  the  wrong 
track.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  License  law  introduced 
to  the  New- York  Legislature,  and  think  it  will  do 
more  good  than  our  New-England  scheme  of  prohi- 
bition by  ToTce.— ^Letter  from  an  American  in  Eu- 
rope, 


MULTIPLICATION  OF  SpECiKB. — There  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,*  that  every  oi^anic  being  naturully 
increases  at  so  high  a  rate  that,  if  not  destrojrctL 
the  earth  would  soon  be  covered  by  the  progeny  of 
a  single  pair.  Even  slow-breeding  man  has  doubled 
in  twenty-five  years,  and  at  this  rate,  in  a  few  thou- 
sand years,  there  would  literally  not  be  stand'mg- 
room  for  his  progeny.  LinnsBus  has  calculated  thai 
if  an  annual  plant  produced  only  two  seeds  —  and 
there  is  no  plant  so  unproductive  as  this — and  their 
seedlings  next  year  produced  two,  and  so  on,  then 
in  twenty  years  there  would  be  a  million  plants. 
The  elephant  is  reckoned  to  be  the  slowest  breeder 
of  all  known  animals,  and  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  estimate  its  probable  minimum  rate  of  natural 
increase  ;  it  will  be  under  the  mark  to  assume  that 
it  breeds  when  thirty  years  old,  and  goes  on  breed- 
ing till  ninety  years  old,  bringing  fortli  three  pair 
of  young  in  this  interval ;  if  this  be  so,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  there  would  be  alive  fiflcen  rail- 
lion  elephants  descended  from  the  first  pair. — ^'On 
the  Origin  of  Species^^  by  C,  Darwin, 

Thx  American  Theological  Review,  New- York 
and  Boston.  New- York :  J.  M.  Sherwood,  No.  5 
Beekman  Street.  Boston:  Moore,  Munroe  &  Co., 
No.  22  School  Street. 

The  May  Number  of  this  Quarteriy  has  promptly 
made  its  appearance.  It  is  only  Number  VI.  of  the 
work,  or  a  year  and  a  half  since  it  began  its  career 
of  strength  and  usefulness.  The  talent,  learning, 
and  capacity  of  its  conductors,  the  Christian  candor, 
strength,  and  power  of  its  articles,  have  already 
placed  this  new  candidate  for  public  favor  in  the 
theological  world  in  a  high  and  commanding  posi- 
tion. The  number  of  its  friends  and  patrons  is 
steadily  augmenting,  and  it  well  deserves  it  Its 
Managing  Editor,  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  who  former- 
ly conducted  the  Biblical  RepoeUortfy  has  the  requi- 
sites of  experience,  judgment,  taste,  and  fidelity  to 
truth,  well  suited  to  inspire  confidence  in  this  re- 
sponsible position.  With  such  resources  of  varied 
talent,  learning,  and  vast  knowledge  of  Ecclesiastic- 
al History  as  are  combined  in  the  senior  Editor, 
Rev.  Henry  B.  Smith,  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  it  can  hardly  fail  of  becoming  an  accumu- 
lating treasury  of  valuable  thought  and  sacred 
literature. 

Prof  Edward  A.  Lawrence;  Prof.  Bascom; 
Prof.  Crosby ;  Rev.  D.  Clark ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Few 
Smith,  and  President  Goodwin  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  are  its  chief  contributors  in  the  May  Num- 
ber. 

A  KBW  work  by  the  Abb^  Domenech,  author  of 
the  very  iuterestiug  Missionary  Adventures  in  Texas 
and  Mexico^  an  account  of  bis  Seven  Years'  Residence 
in  the  Great  Deserts  of  Norih'AmericOf  will  be  pub- 
lishtd  this  monih  by  Mesers.  Longman. 

Tbe  first  volume  of  Dr.  William  Smlth*a  Dtetiom- 
ary  of  the  Bible  has  been  published  in  London,  and 
Is  received  by  the  American  publiahersi  MesMm.  Lit- 
tle, Bruwn  and  Co. 

The  MiU  on  (he  Floss,  the  new  novel  hj  Mist 
Evans,  the  authoress  of  Adam  Bede^  was  announced 
by  tbe  Messrs.  Blackwood  to  appear  on  the  4Lh  of 
ApriL  Report  speaks  ^wj  highly  of  ita  pic;ures  of 
north  country  life  and  roenery.  Tbe  pubUahing 
preparationa  for  The  MiU  on  the  Floes  are  on  a  larxe 
scale.  The  idea  ia,  there  will  bo  an  issoe  of  6  ,000 
required.  The  Unrpera  have  just  issued  ao  Amed' 
can  edition  of  the  work. 
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Rb-apfbarancb  of  ths  Sea-Sbrpbnt. — ^The  fol- 
lowing  is  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  Capt.  Hawk- 
tajne,  of  the  39ih  Regiment:  "Bermuda,  29tb  Jan., 
1860. — We  bad  a  Btrange  arrival  here  the  other  day, 
in  the  person  of  a  sea-serpent,  exactly  similar  to  t!ie 
one  which  was  described  as  having  been  seen  a  few 
years  ago,  and  about  which  so  much  fuss  was  made. 
This  arrival,  however,  was  captured,  and  sets  the 
matter  at  rest  at  once.  This  day  week  two  gentle- 
men were  walking  along  the  shore  when  they  heard 
a  loud  rushing  noise  in  the  water.  The  serpent, 
which  was  evidently  either  pursuing  or  pursued, 
(probably  the  latter,)  sprung  upon  the  low  rocks,  and 
as  the  tide  was  retreating,  be  Avas  unable  to  escape. 
The  gentlemen  seized  some  large  Ibrks  which  are 
used  for  dragging  in  sea-weed,  which  wore  at  hand, 
and  killed  the  l>east,  unfortunately  cutting  him  very 
much.  He  is  sixteen  feet  seven  inches  long,  and 
about  eleven  inches  at  the  deepest ;  body  oval,  the 
skin  bright  and  silvery,  without  scales,  but  very 
rough ;  the  head  like  a  bull-dog.  It  is  destitute  of 
teeth  or  bones,  a  large  cartilage  running  through  the 
body.  There  were  a  series  of  small  fins  running  all 
along  the  back ;  but  the  most  beautiful  appendage  was 
a  crest  of  long  red  spines^  in  a  row  along  the  bead, 
which  the  creature  could  raise  or  depress  at  pleasure. 
One,  I  believe  the  longest,  is  in  the  possession  of  our 
colonel ;  it  is  two  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  with 
a  fiat,  broad  head.  Altogether,  it  is  a  wonderful 
production  of  the  great  deep." 

TiiB  EifPBESs'B  Ck)9njHB. — A  Paris  oorrespondent 
says  that  at  the  late  ball  at  the  Tuileries  the  Em 
press  wore  at  once  a  peculiar  and  a  beautiful  dress. 
**  Over  the  famUiar  skirt  of  tuUe  bauiUonne  was  thrown 
a  short  upper  skirt  of  white  watered  silk,  festooned 
upon  both  sides  with  wide  bauds  of  black  velvet 
embroidered  with  gold.  Upon  her  head  was  placed 
a  high  crown  of  polished  gold,  upon  which  were 
impnnied  in  black  enamel  some  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics. There  were  a  necklace  and  bracelets  to 
match.  The  Princess  Olothilde  was  present  Her 
Imperial  Highness  is  far  from  pretty,  but  a  distin- 
guished French  political  economist*  speiiking  of  her 
at  the  ball,  declared  ho  considered  her  the  most  ex- 
traordinarily endowed  lady  in  Europe.  She  speaks 
fluently  five  languages,  and  is  a  thorough  Greek  and 
Latin  scholar,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
all  the  ancient  and  modern  poets,  and  is  particularly 
fond  of  quoting  Bhakspeare.  Her  character,  in  spite 
of  her  extreme  youth,  is  very  firm — this  her  face  in- 
dicates. The  Empress  is  very  fond  of  this  her  young 
relative." 

A  Hundred  Teabs  Ago. — ^The  number  of  seamen 
and  marines  voted  for  the  service  of  the  Royal  Navy 
in  1760  was  73,000,  and  the  sum  of  £3640,000  was 
granted  for  their  maintenance.  The  navy  at  this 
time  consisted  of  120  ships-of-theline,  besides  fri- 
gates, flraships,  and  smaller  vessels.  The  French 
navy  had  bea>me  so  weakened  by  the  war,  that  few 
ships  remained  to  be  employed,  and  consequently 
only  six  were  taken  during  the  year.  In  North- 
America  the  appearance  of  the  British  squadron 
compelled  the  French  to  raise  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
and  the  whole  country  of  Canada  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  this  country. 

Absbnob  or  UiyD. — ^The  first  Lord  Lyttleton  was 
▼oty  absent  in  company,  and  when  he  fell  into  the 
river  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  at  Hagley,  it  is  said 
of  him  that  "  ho  had  sunk  twice  before  he  recol- 
lected that  he  could  swim.** 


Death  Auoira  the  Gold-fish.— Wherever  you 
meet  with  folks  who  keep  gold-fish  in  the  old-faahion- 
glass  globes,  you  will  be  sure  to  hear  the  melan* 
choly  complaint  that  they  will  die,  in  spite  of  every 
care  taken  to  preserve  them.  The  water  is  changed 
most  regularly,  the  glass  kept  beautifully  clean,  the 
vessel  shaded  fVom  the  sunshine;  yet,  alas  I  alas! 
death  is  always  busy  amongst  them.  Is  it  internal 
disease  ?  Is  it  external  fungi  ?  No ;  the  cause  is 
starvation.  Eveiy  other  ptt  is  expected  to  eat,  but 
these  gold-carp  are  expected  to  subsist  ou — nothing  1 
*'  But  don't  they  eat  the  an i macular  ?*'  Nonsense  I 
Give  them  a  few  small  earth-worm^  or  anglers'  gen- 
tles, twice  a  week,  and  to  prevent  the  nece&iity  of  fre- 
quently changing  the  water,  throw  in  a  haudful  of 
Anacharis,  (water- weed,)  and  instead  of  floating  in 
succession  "on  their  watery  bier,'*  they  will  get 
plump  and  healthy,  and  grow  as  rapidly  as  in  their 
native  waters.  Some  of  our  gold-fish  have  been  in 
our  possession  seven  years,  and  have  increased  in 
size  three  times  what  they  were  originally. — RecreO' 
five  Science. 

WIND  AND  SEA. 

The  Sea  is  a  jovial  comrade. 

He  laughs  wherever  he  goes ; 
His  merriment  shines  in  the  dimpling  lines 

That  wrinkle  his  hah  repose ; 
He  bys  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  the  San, 

And  shttkes  all  over  with  glee, 
And  the  broad-backed  billows  (aU  faint  on  the 
shore, 

In  the  mirth  of  the  mighty  Sea. 

But  the  wind  is  sad  and  restless, 

And  cursed  with  an  inward  pain; 
Yon  may  hark  as  you  will,  by  valley  or  hill. 

But  you  hear  htm  still  complain. 
He  wails  on  the  barren  mountains, 

And  shrieks  on  the  wintry  sea ; 
He  sobs  in  the  cedar  and  moans  in  the  pine, 

And  shudders  all  over  the  aspen  tree. 

Welcome  are  both  their  voices, 

And  I  know  not  which  is  best— 
The  laughter  that  slips  fh>m  the  Ocean's  lips. 

Or  the  comfortless  Wind's  unrest 
There's  a  pang  in  all  rejoicing, 

A  joy  in  the  heart  of  pain, 
And  the  Wind  that  saddens,  the  Sea  that  gladdens, 

Are  singing  the  self-same  strain  I 

The  new  Latin'Ewjlish  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  White,  M.A.,of  C'»rpu8  Chriaii  College,  Oxford, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.,  of  Sc  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford,  founded  on  the  lar^cer  Dictionary  of 
Freund,  revised  by  himself,  is  advancing  at  press, 
and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  piiblicafon  at  mid- 
summer, in  one  large  volume,  royal  8vo.  Mr.  White 
has  been  engaged  in  this  important  and  laborious 
enterprise,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  give  us  by  fur 
the  best  Latin-English  dictionary  ever  published. 
It  will  contain  somo  thousands  of  words  and  mean- 
ings more  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  Latin- RSug- 
lish  dictionaries.  Mr.  White  has  long  occ^upied  an 
eminent  position  at  Christ  Hospital,  and  is  known 
in  the  world  of  scholarship  by  his  many  excelkni 
editions  of  classics.  The  publishers  uf  this  elabo- 
rate contribution  to  classical  lexicography  are  the 
Messrs.  Longman.  The  result  of  Mr  Whltto*s  la- 
bors, it  may  be  added,  has  received  the  w^np  ap- 
proval of  that  eminent  scholar,  Professor  Zumpt 
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WELLnrOTON'S   ThEORT   of    DOMBSnC    RULK. — 

The  Duke's  bell  sounded  Teiy  violeDtlj,  aod  when 
the  servant  entered,  he  was  seen  standing  beside 
his  table.  "  What  hare  you  done  with  the  book  I 
was  reading  hist  night  ?  I  laid  it  there,  just  there," 
striking  the  table  with  his  hand,  '*  and  you  have 
taken  it  away  What  have  you  done  with  it?" 
"  I  never  saw  it,  your  Grace ;  I  never  touched  it." 
**  But  you  muf^t  have  seen  it^  and  you  did  touch  it 
Where  is  it?*'  And  then  be  would  get  into  a 
towering  passion,  and  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
blaming  every  body,  till  the  servant  retired.  By 
and  by  he  would  recollect  that  he  had  taken  it  into 
another  room,  and  left  it  there,  upon  which  he 
would  rins  the  bell  again,  and  on  the  servant  show- 
ing himself,  he  would  ask  some  ordinary  question. 
The  answer  being  given,  he  would  reply  in  a  tone 
of  marked  kindness:  **  Thank  you,  I  am  much  ob- 
liged  to  you."  The  valet  perfectly  understood  that 
this  was  as  much  as  if  he  had  said :  "  I  have  done 
you  wrong,  pray  forgive  me.'*  His  theory  was,  that 
the  governing  power  must  never  confess  itself  in 
the  wrong ;  so  he  took  this  way  of  soothing  the  feel- 
ings of  his  domestic. — Gieig^s  History  of  the  Duke  of 
WelUngtotk 

A  CouBiNATiox  Maid. — A  certain  Duchess,  noted 
for  the  magnificence  in  which  her  stately  person  is 
arrayed — so  sta*ely  is  it  as  to  bear  down  even  Roy- 
alty itself  in  queenly  dignity — is  so  aware  of  the 
importinco  of  combining  colors  well,  that  one  of  her 
femnies  de  chambre  is  a  "  oombmation  maid,"  se- 
lected on  account  of  her  judgment  in  oolors ;  thus, 
every  ioileUe  for  the  day  or  night  is  submitted  by 
her ;  the  shawl  is  confr<mted  with  the  gown ;  the 
bonnet  is  made  to  suit  with  both.  The  wreath  of 
flowers  is  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  rich  boddice, 
the  boddice  with  the  sweeping  train ;  the  rich 
jewelry,  taken  from  a  casket  tdmost  unparalleled 
among  the  subjects  of  a  country,  must  not  eolipse, 
but  high  ten  the  tints  of  the  dress.  The  whole  is 
placed  for  inspection,  as  an  artist  dresses  np  a  lay 
figure,  and  the  repute  of  the  maid  is  staked  on  the 
result.  White  was  that  gorgeous  lady's  favorite 
attire ;  white,  scarce  purer  than  the  &ce— **  oh  I  call 
it  pale,  not  fiiir"— white,  which  "combines"  with 
every  hue,  ornament,  or  flower ;  but  the  loveliness 
may  now  have  fled  befim  the  approach  of  time,  and 
rich  colore  have  been  selected  as  the  appropriato 
tints  for  the  middle  age  which  is  so  boiutinil  in 
Knglish  women  alone.— 7%e  Habits  of  Good  Society. 

Mb.  MtJRHAT  has  in  preparation,  under  the  editor' 
s!i(p  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  an  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy.  an  EngUsk-LaUn  Dictionary,  and  what  has 
I'tnt;  been  wanted,  a  modem  and  popular  Medictval 
Latin  Dictionary,  oarefiilly  abridged  from  the  great 
work  of  Ducangei 

A  WRrrsB,  in  a  oommonication  fr<mi  Cambridge, 
England,  says;  *'Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexie(m  has 
hud  a  great  run.  It  Is  an  Oxford  book,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  reflects  honor  upon  the  scholarship  of 
that  Univereity.  Whether  a  feeling  of  academto 
rivalry  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  subject  I  do  not 
know,  but  at  any  rate  It  ia  propoeed  to  bring  out  a 
Cambridge  Lexicon,  in  opposition  to  the  established 
favorite  ^  the  sister  University.  It  is  said  that  the 
work  has  been  intrasted  to  Dr.  Donaldson,  and  that 
the  remonefatk>n  whidi  be  will  receive  for  it  will 
leave  .him  no  cause  to  refrret  the  devotion  of  his 
whole  time  to  it  for  two  or  three  yean." 


VBKTiLATioir  OP  THB  SiCK-Rooif  — With  a  pro- 
per supply  of  windows  and  a  proper  supply  of  fuel 
in  open  fireplaces,  fresh  air  is  comparatively  easy  to 
secure  when  your  patient  or  patients  are  in  bed. 
Never  be  afraid  of  open  windows  then.     People 
don^t  catch  cold  in  bed.    This  is  a  popular  fallacy. 
With  proper  bed-clothes  and  hot  bottles,  if  neces- 
sary, you  can  always  keep  a  patient  warm  in  bed, 
and  w«Il  ventilate  him  at  the  same  time.     I  know 
an  intelligent,  humane  house-surgeon  who  makes  a 
practice  of  keeping  the  ward  windows  open.    The 
physicians  and  surgeons  invariably  close  them  while 
going  their  rounds,  and  the  house-surgeon  very  pro- 
perly as  invariably  opens  them  whenever  the  doctor? 
have  turned  their  backs.    Do  you  ever  go  into  the 
bed-rooms  of  any  persons  of  any  dass,  whether  they 
contain  one»  two,  or  twenty  people — whether  they 
hold  sick  or  well,  at  night  or  before  the  windows 
are  opened  in  the  morning,  and  ever  find  the  air 
any  thing  but  un wholesomely  close  and  foul  ?    And 
why  should  it  be  so  ?    And  of  how  much  import- 
ance it  is  that  it  should  not  be  so  I     During  sleep 
the  human  body,  even  when  in  health,  is  far  more 
injured  by  the  influence  of  foul  air  than  when 
awake.    Why  can't  you  keep  the  air  all  night,  then, 
as  pure  as  the  air  without,  in  the  room  you  sleep 
in  ?    But  for  this,  you  must  have  sufiSdent  outlet 
for  the  impure  air  you  make  yourselves  to  go  out ; 
sufficient  inlet  for  the  pure  air  from  without  to  come 
in.    You  must  have  open  chimneys,  open  window^ 
or  ventilators ;    no  close  curtains  round  your  beds: 
no  shuttters  or  curtains  to  your  windows — none  of 
the  contrivances  by  which  you  undermine  your  own 
health  or  destroy  the  chances  of  recovery  of  your 
sick.— J/tfj  Kightingak. 

Thb  Secrbt  op  Enolastd's  Grbatkxss. — ^It  was 
a  noble  and  beautiful  answer  of  our  Queen,  says  the 
British  Workman,  that  she  gave  to  an  African 
prince,  who  sent  an  embassage,  with  costly  pre- 
sents^ and  asked  her  in  return  to  tell  him  the  secret 
of  England's  greatness  and  England's  glory;  and 
our  beloved  Queen  sent  him,  not  the  number  of  her 
fleet,  not  the  number  of  her  armies,  not  the  account 
of  her  boundless  merchandise,  not  the  details  of  her 
inexhaustible  wealth.  She  did  not,  like  Hezekiah, 
in  an  evil  hour,  show  the  ambassador  her  diamonds, 
and  her  rich  ornaments ;  but  handing  him  a  beau- 
tifully bound  copy  of  the  Bible,  she  said :  **  Tell 
the  Princo  that  this  ia  the  secret  of  England's 
greatneas." 

Thb  libraries  of  Harvard  College  comprise  a  eol- 
lection  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  vdumea.  In  the  public  library,  Gore 
Hall,  is  that  portion  of  Mr.  PresooU's  Ubreiy 
which  rchUed  exdusively  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella — being  the  bist  collection  of  works  on 
that  subject  in  the  world.  In  tlie  annual  report  of 
the  librarian,  it  is  stated  that  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January,  1848,  Mr.  Presoott  made  a  catalogue  of 
books,  and  with  his  own  hand  wrote  on  it :  **  To 
go  to  the  libraiy  of  Harvard  College  afVer  my 
death.**  More  than  eleven  years  afterward,  on  the 
third  of  June  last,  all  these  volumeg^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  five,  which  could  not  be  found,  were 
tFBDsfinTed  to  Gore  Hall.  They  are  two  hundred 
and  eightf-two  in  number,  comprising  fiva  laigo 
voliunea  of  maonscripti. 

Tri  sacred  book  of  the  andent  Persians  says :  **  If 
you  wish  to  be  a  saint,  instruct  your  children,  be^ 
cause  aU  the  good  they  do  will  be  imputed  to  you.** 
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Thi  Coax-Fiklds  or  thi  Woslo. — ^At  the  moment 
when  the  coal  qaestion  appean  to  have  caused  a 
certain  degree  of  excitement  among  political  par- 
Ues  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial 
treaty,  the  following  notice  may  not  be  without 
interest:  The  coal  producing  districts  of  North- 
America  embrace  an  extent  of  600,000  square 
kilometres,  Tthe  kilometre  Is  five  eighths  of  a  mile.) 
In  Europe  tne  surface  so  occnpied  does  not  exceed 
28,000  square  kilometres,  being  divided  as  follows : 
England,  1450;  France,  2500;  Rhenish  Prussia, 
2400;  Belgium,  1275;  Bohemia,  1000;  Westphalia, 
950 ;  the  Asturias,  In  Spain,  500 ;  Russia,  250 ;  and 
Saxony,  75.  Although  the  extent  of  coal-land  is 
greatest  in  North-America,  the  working  of  the 
mines  is  carried  on  much  more  actively  in  Europe. 
England  annually  extracts  65,000,000  tons ;  Bel- 
gium 5000,000,  and  France  4500,000.  The  Uni- 
ted States  only  turn  out  9000,000  tons.  Half  a 
kilogramme  of  coal  burnt  in  the  furnace  of  a  steam- 
I'Dgine  furnishes  steam  enough  to  do  as  much  work 
AS  one  man  of  ordinary  strength  could  effect  in  a 
day,  and  three  tons  of  coal  would  represent  the 
labor  which  he  could  perform  during  his^  whole 
life.  Admitting  that  England  annuaUy  employs 
10,000,000  tonSf  the  steam  produced  in  that  coun- 
try would  do  the  work  of  66,000,000  of  vigorous 
men.  The  mass  of  coal  in  all  the  coal  producing 
districts  of  Europe  and  North- America  contains  a 
latent  force  little  inferior  to  that  which  could  be 
used  during  their  whole  lives  by  16  milliards  of 
men  of  average  strength.  The  following  is  the 
list  of  our  exports  oi  coal  and  culm  to  various 
countries  during  the  year  1859:  To  Russia,  847,733 
tons ;  Denmark,  462,293 ;  Prussia,  893,748 ;  Hanse 
Towns,  528,232;  France,  1890,726;  Spain  and 
Canaries,  427,332 ;  Turkey,  218,284 ;  United  States, 
204,517;  MalU,  179,061;  British  West-Indies, 
08,051;  other  countries,  2748.208.  ToUl,6979,180 
toufli    Declared  value,  £8266,174. 

Nbvcb  do  too  MTJcn  at  a  TiMK.-*Slr  Edward 
Bnlwer  Lvtton,  in  a  lecture  recently  delivered, 
gave  the  following  history  of  his  literary  habits : 
Many  persons  seeing  me  so  much  engaged  in  active 
life,  and  so  much  about  the  world  as  if  I  had  never 
been  a  student,  have  said  to  me :  '*  When  do  you 
get  time  to  write  all  your  books?  How  on  earth 
do  you  contrive  to  do  so  much  work  ?"  I  shall 
surprise  you  by  the  answer  I  make.  This  answer 
is  this :  **  I  contrive  to  do  so  much  by  never  doing 
too  much  at  a  time.  A  man,  to  get  through  work 
well,  must  not  overwork  himself  or,  if  he  do  too 
much  to-day,  the  reaction  of  fatigue  will  come, 
and  he  will  be  obliged  to  do  too  little  to-morrow. 
Now,  since  I  began  really  and  earnestly  to  study, 
which  was  not  till  I  had  left  college,  and  was 
actually  in  the  world,  I  may  perhaps  say  I  have 
gone  through  as  large  a  course  of  general  reading 
as  most  men  of  my  time.  I  have  traveled  much, 
and  I  have  seen  much;  I  have  mixed  much  in 
politics,  and  the  various  business  of  life ;  and,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  I  have  published  somewhere 
about  sixty  volumes,  some  upon  subjects  requiring 
much  research.  And  what  time,  do  you  think, 
as  a  general  rule,  I  have  devoted  to  study — to 
reading  and  writing  ?  Not  more  than  three  nours 
A  day ;  and,  when  parliament  is  sitting,  not  always 
that.  But  then,  during  those  hours,  I  have  given 
my  whole  attention  to  what  I  was  about." 

At  what  time  of  day  was  Adam  created  ?    A 
little  before  Eve. 


SONHBT. 

A  BOLEHif  silence  reigns — ^night's  argent  queen 

With  face  sun-lumined,  on  her  azure  way, 
With  star-pearls  spangled,  smiles  upon  the  scene 

Of  Nature  resting  from  the  cares  of  day. 
*Neath  the  pale  liffht  the  trees  majestic  rise, 

Like  specters,  with  their  hoary  arms  and  gray; 
And  like  an  angel's  pathway  to  the  skies. 

The  moonlit  stream  in  distance  dies  away. 
At  this  blessed  hour  the  slave  forgets  his  chains, 

The  servile  wretch  with  aching  heart  and  brow 
Has  drunk  of  sleep's  oblivion,  and  he  reigns 

A  crowned  monarch  in  the  dream-world  now. 
Happy  the  soul  that  now  can  rove  abroad. 
And  view,  in  all  created  things,  a  Ood. 

Y^UKO  Ladies  in  the  Countet. — ^In  the  country 
it  ought  to  be  an  unnatural  circumstance  that 
young  ladies  are  ever  out  of  health.  Besides  the 
fresh  air,  and  liberty  and  sociability  of  rural  life 
there  is  such  various  and  abundant  and  charming 
emplovment  for  young  people.  Early  hours, 
plentiful  exercise,  sunlight  without  stint,  and  an 
ocean  of  fresh  air ;  food  perpetually  fresh  from  the 
kitchen-garden,  the  farmyard,  and  the  river — ^hera 
are  conditions  of  health  of  very  high  value.  The 
higher  still  seem  to  be  no  less  plentifully  afforded. 
In  a  country  neighborhood  every  body  knows 
every  body ;  and  the  calls  for  kindly  action  are 
incessant  and  perfectly  natural.  There  are  out- 
door pursuits  for  the  whole  year  round  for  girls 
of  any  spirit — ^the  garden  and  green-house,  the 
poultry-yard,  the  bees,  and  various  branches  of 
natural  history,  in  which  there  is  at  present  a 
demand  for  ability  of  every  kind.  Literature, 
again,  and  art  are  treasures  within  reach,  and  no 
where  do  they  flourish  mure  than  in  the  bright 
atmosphere  of  rural  life.  Evenings  of  books  are 
singularly  charming  after  mornings  of  activity 
among  the  realities  of  the  farm,  the  breezy  com- 
mon, the  blossoming  lanes,  and  the  village-school. 

Record  of  Weeoks. — ^During  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  number  of  wrecks  reported  was  164. 
In  the  month  of  January  there  were  229,  making 
a  total  during  the  the  present  year  of  888. 

Ou>  Mb.  Lanix)b. — A  correspondent  of  The  Thins- 
cr^tf  writing  from  Florence,  says  that  one  of  the 
highest  privileges  which  the  lover  of  genius  can  enjoy 
in  that  city  is  a  visit  to  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
He  is  now  over  eighty-six  years  of  age,  with  beard 
and  hair  snowy  white.  At  liis  villa  near  Florence  he 
has  a  collection  of  several  hundred  pictures,  the 
gathering  of  his  life  by  the  aid  of  the  best  amateurs. 
Uis  conversation,  like  that  of  most  old  people,  runs 
much  on  the  past  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  be  a  little  garrulous  or  eccentric.  He  talks 
of  the  time  when  he  saw  the  older  Napoleon  with 
^*B  round  and  olive  face  like  that  of  a  Greek  girl ;" 
and  of  Scblegel  whom  he  knew  intimately,  and  of 
whom  he  tells  excellent  stories;  of  his  old  friend 
John  Kenyon,  and  of  Qeorge  Washington,  whom  he 
ranks  first  of  mortals. 

Kkk  pursue  riches  under  the  idea  that  their  pos* 
session  will  set  them  at  ease,  and  above  the  world. 
But  the  law  of  association  often  makes  those  who 
begin  by  loving  gold  as  a  servant,  finish  by  becoming 
themselves  its  eJaves;  and  independence  without 
wealth  is  as  least  as  common  as  wealth  without  iu- 
de|>cndence. 
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Thx  Court  CHrctdar  stakes  that  Bisraeli  is  bu8il7 
engSKed  on  a  new  edittoo  of  his  once  popular  novel, 
entiiled,  Sybil;  or,  Both  I^ations.  It  will  be  en- 
riehed  with  much  additional  matier  and  pungent 
remarks. 

A  NEW  work  of  fictioDi  by  M.  Victor  Hugo,  en- 
titled, Lea  UiaerableSf  and  illastratire  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor,  is  announced  to  appear  in  a  Revue 
about  to  be  founded  at  Paris  by  UhL  Hetzei  and 
Michel  Levy,  frerea, 

Messrs.  Oroombridoe  have  arranged  with  Mrs. 
S.  0.  Hall  for  the  publication  of  three  volumes  for 
children,  to  form  part  of  their  series  of  books  for  (he 
young,  entiiled,  The  Magnet  Series, 

A  HANDSOifE  volume,  Les  I\fmme8  de  SJiokapeare^ 
has  appeared  in  Paris,  consisting  of  40  floe  engrav- 
ings of  portraits  of  Shakspeare^s  heroines,  with  let- 
ter press  by  George  Sand,  Philardte  Chasles,  Yille- 
main,  etc. 

M.  De  Freskb,  Ancien  OounseiUer  d*Etai^  has  ex- 
ecuted a  translation  which  he  entitles  DiviniU  du 
Chriitianisme  —  professedly  from  the  English  of 
'*  Lord  J.  B.  Sumner,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy/' 

Av  Altenburg  publisher  has  brought  out  an  edi- 
tion of  Ci<arles  and  Mary  Lambda  Tales  from  Sfuik- 
speare,  with  grammatical  remarks,  and  a  glossary  for 
the  use  of  young  Germans  learning  Englibb. 

A  HEW  biographical  announcement  of  interest  is 
made  by  the  Messrs.  Longman — a  life  of  the  late 
Piesidentof  the  Bcryal  Academy,  Sir  Martin  Archer 
Sbee,  by  bis  son. 

Mr.  Moxcktok  Milnes  divides  his  favors  between 
MacmiUafCs  Magasine  and  the  CorfihiU — ^the  new 
cumber  ot  the  former,  as  well  aa  of  the  latter,  re- 
ceiving a  ooniribution  from  him. 

A  new  edition,  the  sixth,  of  Mr.  BaOey*s  Feslus 
is  announced  for  publication  by  Messrs  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

Messrs.  8at7kdes8  and  Otlet  are  to  publish, 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of 
fiction,  a  new  novel,  Hulse  Bouse. 

Mb.  Luulet  is  reprinting  an  old  English  book  of 
BoiLe  interest  in  a  literary  as  w^l  as  in  a  theological 
point  of  view.  It  is  The  Femall  Glory ;  or  the  Life 
and  DetUh  of  our  Bkssed  Lady,  t/ie  Holy  Virgin 
Ifary,  Gods' s  Owns  Immaculate  Motfter :  by  Anth. 
Stafl'oitl,  Gent  The  work  was  written  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  was  published  in 
the  year  1635.  It  was  vehemently  assailed  by  the 
Puritaur,  and  as  warmly  defended  by  the  High 
Church  party. 

Tns  second  and  last  volume  of  the  Diclionnaire 
des  SynonymeSy  by  M.  Guizot^  is  announced  by 
Didier  and  Co.,  Paris. 

EoBOPEAN  Hakd-Books. — ^Mr.  C.  B.  Norton  ib 
about  to  publish  a  series  of  hand-books  for  Europ- 
ean travel,  suitable  to  the  wants  of  American  tra- 
velers Tbe  drst  volume  of  this  series  will  be  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  H.  Siddons,  an  Mccomplisbed  tra- 
veler, and  will  furtiish  fuil  information  aid  an  accu- 
rate gu  de  to  the  Old  World.  To  this  will  be  added 
the  travels  of  a  poor  young  man,  showing  how  a 
year  m  Europe  may  be  passed  for  $500. 


7%«  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,  m  beautifully 
illustrated  volume,  trausla'ed  from  the  Geimnu  of 
Dr.  Hart  wig,  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Longman, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Noel  Humphrey,  the 
popular  writer  on  Aquaria  and  Marine  Zoology. 

A  MBHOiB  of  Thomas  Hood,  the  poet,  noTe]tst» 
and  humorist,  is  preparing  by  his  daughter.  It  will 
contain  much  original  correspondence,  exhibiting  a 
new  phase  of  the  character  of  this  delightful  writer. 

Wolfgang  Mbnzel,  the  well  known  criiio  and 
historian,  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  wot k.  i^nii- 
tied.  The  Last  120  Tears  of  World-Hisiary,  l'i40- 
1860. 

A  NEW  and  striking  work  by  the  author  of  J%e 
Natural  History  of  SnUiusiasm,  (lease  Tavior.)  eu  ti- 
tled, Ottimaie  Civilizatum,  is  in  press  in  England. 

A  TRANSLATION  of  the  Marquis  de  Moyes*  Heeol- 
lections  of  the  Embassy  of  Baron  Gros  to  China  and 
Japan  in  1857-58  is  in  course  of  prepartttion  by 
Messrs.  Richard  Griffith  and  Ca 

The  versatile  Miss  Strickland  has  found  a  new 
idea  for  an  historical  work — The  Baehdor  Kings  of 
England. 

The  first  volume  of  a  German  translation  of  Adasn 
Bede  has  made  its  appearance  at  Berlin ;  the  trans- 
lator is  Julius  Fnae. 

Putnam  announces  that  the  biography  of  Waab- 
ington  Irving,  including  his  literary  correspondence, 
by  Pierre  M.  Irving,  E«q.,  his  literary  executor,  will 
be  published  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  will  proba- 
bly be  completed  in  three  volumes  of  tbe  sise  and 
style  of  Irving's  works. 

Tbe  Hon.  Edwa'-d  Everett's  Mount  Vernon  PapefS 
in  the  Ledger  will  soon  be  published  in  a  book  form. 

At  the  printing-bouse  of  Appleioni^  in  New-York, 
is  a  press  make  expressly  for  Webster's  SpeUing- 
Book,  which  prints  both  sides  at  once.  As  this  is 
the  only  press  of  the  kind  in  existence^  so  Webster's 
Speller  is  the  only  book  requiring  a  prtse  so  rapid, 
and  on  which  a  single  book  is  being  printed  without 
interruption  ftx>m  January  to  December.  The  sale 
of  Webster's  Speller  amounts  to  more  than  one  mil- 
lion per  annum,  and  more  have  been  sold  thaa  there 
are  people  in  the  United  States. 

Cecco  d'Arcoli  ai^ed  against  Dante,  that  nature 
was  more  powerfiil  than  art  Dante  asserted  the 
contrary,  and  attempted  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  a»> 
sertion  by  exhibiting  his  cat,  whicli,  by  dint  of  long 
practice,  had  been  accustomed  to  bold  a  candle  iu  in 
paw  while  be  supped  or  read.  Cecco,  however,  wad 
not  unprepared  for  the  exhibition,  and,  while  Dante's 
cat  went  through  his  performance,  he  let  loofte  a 
couple  of  mice.  Whereupon  the  cat  imnicdiaT«iy 
dropped  the  candle,  and  rushed  upon  the  mice;  so 
that  nature  once  more  triumphed  over  art. 

The  bread  of  life  is  love ;  the  salt  of  life  is  work; 
the  sweetness  of  life,  poetry :  the  water  of  life,  foith. 

Moderation  is  the  silken  string  rannlng  through 
the  pearl  chain  of  all  virtues. 

"  A  MAN  is,  in  general,  better  pleased,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  when  he  has  a  gool  dinner  upon  bis 
table,  than  when  his  wife  talks  Greek.*' 
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LORD    MACAULAT    AKD    HIS    WRITINGS.' 


Englisq  literature  has  recently  bub- 
tained  a  great  and  irremediable  loss. 
Thia  is  the  first  reflection  suggeated  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Lord  Macuulay.  More 
strictly  and  deliberately  speaking,  the  la- 
bors of  an  important  life  are  brought  to 
an  unexpected  cloae,  and  the  admirers  of 
genius  and  learning  are  called  upon  to 
evince  their  gratitude  as  well  as  to  indulge 
profound  regret.  A  large  amount  of  ht- 
erary  treasure  has  been  bequeathed  to 
U9 ;  we  had  reason,  indeed,  to  hope  for 
something  more ;  but  have  wo  yet  shown 
a  just  appreciation  of  that  which  we  have 
received?  If  not,  let  us  postpone  the  ex- 
pression of  our  serious  loss,  and  learn  to 
estimate  more  worthily  the'value  of  those 


services  to  which  death  has  set  indeed  a 
numerical  limit,  but  whose  influence  in 
the  world  of  thought  and  progress  and 
improvement  may  be  considered  aa  only 
just  begun. 

The  author  who  has  been  bo  lately 
taken  from  us  has  never  wanted  praise. 
His  merits  were  early  recognized,  his 
writings  eagerly  and  widely  read.  At 
the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  probably 
the  moat  popular  of  English  authors. 
Moreover,  liia  peculiar  ^fU  and  attain- 
ments seemed  intimately  Known  to  all  hia 
readers.  A  profusion  of  great  and  strik- 
ing qualities  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
most  careless,  and  taught  him  many  valu- 
able lessons  as  it  were  by  iaeoination. 
The  clearness,  the  precision,  the  emphasis 
of  our  author's  langaage,  carried  his  views 
mto  the  reader's  mind,  and  the  reader 
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congratiilated  himself  on  his  easy  fellow- 
ship with  BO  renowned  an  author. 

Yet  we  are  persuaded  that  the  mental 
character  of  this  distinguished  man  has 
not  yet  met  with  due  appreciation.  His 
very  merits  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
ample  recognition.  He  has  lifted  up  a 
world  of  readers  till  they  seem  to  stand 
almost  on  a  level  with  himself.  He  has 
made  us  all  familiar  with  the  best  critical 
and  constitutional  maxims  till  they  have  be- 
come part  of  the  doctrine  and  experience 
of  the  age.  He  has  disentangled  histories 
and  policies  so  well,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  they  were  ever  hopelessly 
involved.  There  is  no  obscurity  in  his 
writings  to  make  him  sublime,  and  no  ec- 
centricity to  make  him  rare  and  original. 
He  has  manifested  such  skill  and  mastery 
in  prose  composition,  that  we  slight  his 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  poet; 
while  his  success  in  literature  has  drawn 
away  attention  from  his  oratorical  achieve- 
ments. More  fatal  than  all,  he  has  made 
over  his  talents  and  acquirements  to  the 
use  of  the  many ;  and  of  course  the  lovers 
of  esoteric  and  unprofitable  truths  with- 
hold their  approbation. 

It  is  for  reasons  like  these,  we  presume, 
that  the  name  of  Lord  Macaulay  is  not 
nnfrequently  uttered  in  a  slighting  tone, 
or  coupled  with  a  disparaging  remark. 
Such  depreciation  is  seldom  prompted, 
and  never  justified,  by  a  sense  of  small 
blemishes  or  a  few  inconsiderable  defects, 
so  long  as  great  and  commanding  qualities 
are  fairly  kept  in  view.  In  the  present 
instance  it  betrays,  we  fear,  a  very  poor 
and  inadequate  conception  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Lord  Macaulay's  services, 
and  this  even  on  the  part  of  those  who 
imagine  that  they  thoroughly  understand 
and  fiiirly  judge  him.  When  such  people 
condescend  to  praise  the  Essayist  and 
Historian,  they  evidently  do  so  with  a 
mind  occupied  with  the  idea  of  superficial 
merits  and  transient  reputation ;  and  treat 
him  as  a  romancer  and  rhetorician,  whose 
place  in  the  literature  of  his  country  is  by 
no  means  either  high  or  sure. 

From  this  view  we  utterly  dissent,  and 
take  the  earliest  occasion  to  state  the  rea- 
aons  which  lead  us  to  a  different  condu- 
eion«  In  doing  so  at  the  present  moment, 
our  sketch  must  necessarily  be  a  brief  and 
imperfect  summary.  We  are  veiy  &r 
from  possessing  adequate  materials  for  an 
estimate  of  the  life  and  character  of  Lord 
Ifacanlay.    Many  desoltory  aaeodotes  of 


his  career  have  recently  found  their  way 
into  the  public  journals,  but  no  detailed 
or  authoritative  memoir.  Yet  a  few  lead- 
ing facts  are  available  from  other  sources ; 
and  while  his  works  remain  to  us,  we  can 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  the  best  possible 
materials  on  which  to  form  our  estimate 
of  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 

This  eminent  person  was  bom  at  Roth- 
ley  Temple,  in  Leicestershire,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October,  in  the  year  1800. 
HLs  father,  Zachary  Macaulay,  well  known 
as  the  friend  of  Wilberforce  and  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  "  Clapham  sect,** 
was  one  of  the  numerous  family  of  the 
Rev.  John  Macaulay,  of  Inverary,  himself 
the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  Minister.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Mills,  a  respectable  bookseller  of  the  city 
of  Bristol,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  A  sister  of  Zachary  Macaulay 
was  united  to  Mr.  Thomas  Babington,  an 
English  merchant,  and  from  this  relation 
our  author  received  his  baptismal  names;. 

A  deep  and  important  interest  attaches 
to  the  home  and  parentage  of  every  great 
author.    The  instance  now  before  us  af- 
fords no  exception  to  this  rule.    We  be- 
lieve the  associations  and  influences  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  youth  to  have  been  pro- 
found and  permanent,  and  that  in  spite 
of  many  appearances  to   the  contrary. 
The  essayist  and  historian  will  be  fonnd 
to   diflfer  widely  from  his   Presbyterian 
fathers,  and  even   from  his  political  in- 
structors ;  but  it  is  a  dificrencc  of  degree, 
of  expansion,  and  of  power,  rather  than  of 
alienation  or  discrepancy ;  and,  as  proving 
the  independence  of  his  mind  by  the  noble 
catholicity  of  his  judgment,  this  difTerence 
must  be  set  down  entirely  in  his  favor. 
Yet  a  very  strange  use  has  been  made  of 
those  independent  and  impartial  views  for 
which   his    writings    are    distinguished. 
With  a  total  forgetfulness  of  the  bias  nat- 
ural to  his  birth  and  education,  they  have 
been  adduced  as  instances  of  personal  pre- 
judice.   It  is  said  that  his  writings  show 
no  favor  to  the  Scotch;  yet  his  father 
came  from  beyond  the  Tweed,  and  there 
his  ancestors  had  honorable  place.    He  ia 
charged  with  a  dislike  to  Pcnn  and  other 
Quakers.    Yet  his  mother,  whose  memory 
he  cherished  with  a  love  that  no  stranger 
afterwards  divided,  was  herself  the  sweet- 
est pattern  of  a  Friend.    He  speaks  with 
scorn  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  tlie 
Puritans ;  yet  by  his  pai*entage  on  both 
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sides  he  was  descended  from  two  of  the 
straitest  sects ;  his  actaal  training  in  mor- 
als and  religion  was  hardly  less  severe ; 
and  indeed  it  is  clear  that  his  own  person- 
al sympathies,  religious  as  well  as  politi- 
cal, were  far  more  in  harmony  with  those 
of  Banyan,  and  Milton,  and  Cromwell, 
than  with  either  the  latitudinarian  or  the 
high-church  heroes.  Polmnics  and  theo- 
logy he  deliberately  avoided,  and  made  his 
choice,  wisely  as  we  think,  in  favor  of  po- 
Kte  literature,  political  history,  and  politi- 
cal philosophy.  But  there  are  many  in- 
cidental proofs  that  the  evangelical  creed 
of  his  mthers,  stript  of  its  Calvinistic 
sternness,  was  not  unacceptable  to  his 
mind  and  heart.  We  say,  therefore,  that 
when  he  speaks  with  freedom  and  reproof 
of  the  Puritans  and  the  Covenanters,  it 
U  an  evidence  of  the  impartiality  and 
strength  of  mind  which  he  brought  to  his 
great  task,  since  all  the  associations  of 
childhood,  and  all  the  prejudices  of  party 
life,  would  have  biased  him  in  a  contrary 
direction.  It  is  not  likely  that  these 
strong  and  early  ties  should  leave  any 
feeling  but  one  of  partiality  in  the  mind 
of  our  author,  even  after  he  had  come  to 
adopt  a  far  more  liberal  creed  than  that 
fvhich  both  hallowed  and  straitened  his 
parental  home.  It  is  true  enouc^h  that 
some  men,  i*aised  by  caprice  o^  fortune, 
turn  with  disgust  from  all  that  reminds 
them  of  the  base  and  narrow  circum- 
stances of  their  youth ;  but  this  is  true 
only  of  base  and  narrow  minds.  More- 
over, it  is  quite  inapplicable  in  Macaulay^s 
case.  His  parents  were  honorable  both 
in  character  and  position.  His  father  was 
an  associate  of  the  highest  society,  and 
the  friend  of  the  purest  and  best  of  men. 
He  was  early  appointed  Governor  of  Sier- 
ra Leone;  returned  to  this  country  to 
assist,  in  the  most  retired  but  effective 
manner,  that  great  anti-slavery  enterprise 
in  which  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  and 
Buxton  took  leading  and  public  parts; 
and  so  intrenched  himself  in  the  esteem 
and  love  of  his  compatriots,  that  a  memo- 
rial was  assigned  to  him  in  the  great  Ab- 
bey which  was  afterwards  to  receive  the 
remains  of  his  distinguished  son.  This 
was  a  parentage  for  any  man  of  genius  to 
be  proud  of;  and  it  is  not  the  least  hon- 
orable trait  in  our  author's  character,  that 
his  native  independence  of  mind  and  his 
natural  pride  of  intellect  were  oflen  chast- 
ened and  restrained  by  the  pure  associa- 
tions of  a  religious  home. 


Even  as  a  boy,  Macaulay  gave  many 
proo&  of  a  robust  and  active  intellect. 
This  strikingly  appears  from  two  letters 
of  Hannah  More  which  have  lately  found 
their  way  into  the  public  press.  Our  au-* 
thorns  mother  had  been  a  favorite  pupil 
of  this  venerable  lady,  and  after  her  mar- 
riage with  Zachary  Macaulay  the  friend- 
ship was  continued  in  a  new  relation. 
Young  Babington  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Barley  Wood,  and  many  of  his  holi- 
days were  passed  there,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  his  accomplished  hostess,  in  whom 
his  character  awakened  lively  interest. 
When  he  was  not  yet  twelve  years  old, 
Mrs.  More  writes  to  his  father :  "  Yours, 
like  Edwin,  is  no  vulgar  boy,  and  will  re- 
quire attention  in  proportion  to  his  great 
superiority  of  intellect  and  quickness  of 
passion.  He  ought  to  have  competitors. 
He  is  like  the  prince  who  refused  to  play 
with  any  thin^  but  kings."  The  same 
letter  gives  intimation  of  other  traits — of 
candor,  good  feeling,  and  great  fertility 
of  ideas.  Two  years  later,  another  long 
epistle  to  the  same  happy  father  is  wholly 
engrossed  by  praises  of  his  son.  He  had 
now  besun  to  show  that  interest  in  poli- 
tics andhistory  which  afterwards  possessed 
him  like  a  passion.  Alluding  to  the  boy 
and  his  companion,  *'  I  overheard  a  debate 
between  them,"  says  Mrs.  More,  ^'  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough as  generals.  .  .  .  Several  men 
of  sense  and  learning  have  been  struck 
with  the  union  of  gayety  and  rationality 
in  his  conversation."  We  may  trace  at 
this  time  even  his  favorite  form  of  expres- 
sion. When  leaving  Barley  Wood,  he 
said  to  his  entertainers:  ^*I  know  not 
whether  to  think  on  my  departure  with 
most  pain  or  pleasure  —  with  most  kind- 
ness for  my  friends  or  affection  for  my 
parents."  This  boyish  intimacy  with  the 
friend  of  Johnson  and  of  Garrick  no  doubt 
gave  some  direction  to  his  thoughts  and 
studies.  It  was  then,  perhaps,  that  he 
first  made  acquaintance  with  the  charac- 
ters of  an  illustrious  era,  with  the  merits 
and  genius  of  that  circle  which  still  re- 
flects lustre  on  the  throne  of  GeorgeHhe 
Third,  with  the  statesmen  and  artists  and 
men  of  letters  who  live  in  the  page  of 
Boswell  and  look  from  the  canvas  of  Rey- 
nolds. It  was  then,  perhaps,  that  the 
first  stirrings  of  ambition  seized  hhn,  and 
the  thirst  of  knowledge  came  to  stimulate 
the  love  of  power  said  distinction.  We 
may  oany  our  conjectures  fiirther,  and 
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suppose  that  the  quick  and  fertile  imagina- 
tion of  the  boy  already  shaped  a  hundred 
literary  designs,  of  which  some  magnifi- 
cent history  was  to  form  the  worthy  con- 
clusion. Even  the  opinions  and  tastes  of 
such  a  mind  are  usually  contracted  at  an 
early  age. 

Young  Babington  Macaulay  was  not 
sent  to  Westminster,  though  t^is  appears 
to  have  been  advised  by  Hannah  More. 
He  missed  any  advantage  there  may  be 
in  "  roughing  it"  at  a  public  school.  Af- 
ter passing  some  years  under  the  care  of 
a  clerical  tutor,  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  entered  as  a 
commoner  of  Trinity.  This  college  has 
been  celebrated  as  the  school  of  Bacon 
and  of  Milton,  of  I«taac  Newton  and  of 
Isaac  Barrow ;  in  future  it  will  be  remem- 
bered also  as  the  school  of  Tennyson  and 
Macaulay.  The  bust  of  Tennyson  is  wait- 
ing in  the  vestibule  of  the  library  —  long 
may  it  wait  i  till  death  converts  it  into  a 
precious  memorial :  but  that  of  his  great 
ootemporary  may  now  be  any  day  brought 
in. 

The  new  commoner  was  not  quite 
eighteen  years  of  age  when  his  name  was 
entered  on  the  books  of  Trinity.  He  soon 
gave  evidence  of  extraordinary  parts,  if 
not  of  special  application.  For  mathemat- 
ics, it  is  said,  he  had  little  taste ;  but  his 
devotion  to  classical  studies  is  established 
on  the  best  of  proo&.  In  the  year  1819, 
he  gained  the  Chancellor's  medal  for  a 
poem  called  Pompeii ;  and  two  years 
afterwards  the  .same  distinction  was 
awai*ded  to  him  for  one  entitled  Evening, 
Neither  of  these  productions  give  any 
indication  of  his  remarkable  powers,  al- 
though his  general  ability  was  then  ac- 
knowledged. We  take  this  fact  to  be  a 
singular  proof  of  the  incompetence  of  any 
system  of  the  kind  to  draw  out  the  finest 
qiuilities  of  competing  minds.  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1822, 
and  proceeded  A.M.  in  1825. 

The  position  and  connections  of  Mr. 
Zachary  Macaulay,  no  less  than  the  com: 
manding  talents  of  his  son,  early  suggest 
ed  for  the  latter  a  career  of  law  and 
politics.  The  young  collegian  had  already 
tried  his  oratorical  powers  in  the  Union 
Debating  Society  of  Cambridge :  in  opin- 
ions he  was  already  a  Whig  and  some- 
thing more.  Havmg  duly  entered  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
February,  1826,  But  the  study  of  law — 
at  least  of  its  endless  det^ls  and  techni- 


calities— had  little  charms  for  his  piercing 
and  active  mind ;  and  the  Whig  party,  to 
which  his  &ther  belonged,  was  eager  to 
enlist  the  talents  of  the  young  asmrant. 
In  1830,  he  became  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Calne.  The  zeal 
for  representative  reform  was  now  rising 
to  its  hight.  At  this  critical  period  the 
new  Member  proved  a  great  acquisitiou 
to  his  party ;  he  will  always  be  esteemed 
as  a  conspicuous  unit  of  that  unrefornied 
Parliament  which  pronounced  its  own 
doom. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay first  distinguished  himself  as  an 
orator  of  no  mean  powers;  and  perhaps 
his  pretensions  to  that  character  may  be 
most  safely  rested  on  the  speeches  he  then 
delivered.  He  was  just  thirty  years  of 
age — the  period  of  youthfUl  prime,  when 
the  energies  of  mind  and  body  are  at  their 
best.  Eight  years  had  elapsed  since  he 
quitted  Cambridge,  a  ripe  and  finished 
scholar.  He  had  since  added  largely  to 
his  literary  and  historic  stores.  He  had 
mingled  in  general  and  political  society, 
watched  the  signs  of  the  times  with  a 
deep  intelligent  interest,  and  heard,  with- 
out fear  and  without  prejudice,  the  asser- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  the 
cry  for  Representative  Reform.  One  of 
these  measures  had  already  been  carried, 
amid  the  gloomy  vaticinations  of  many 
good  and  wise  men.  The  other  was  now  to 
be  urged  forward  without  delay,  and  onr 
orator  was  heartily  engaged  for  its  pro- 
motion. The  harangues  of  Mr.  Macaulay 
were  listened  to  with  breathless  attention, 
and  met  with  prodigious  applause.  With 
the  speeches  before  us,  we  can  not  wonder 
at  this  reception ;  and  still  less  at  thehi^ 
praise  of  men  like  Mackintosh  and  Jef- 
frey. They  illustrate  in  the  freshest  man- 
ner the  now  trite  remark  that  knowledge 
is  power.  They  abound  in  historical 
analogies  and  interrogative  appeals,  all 
fused  together  by  a  swift  impetuous  logic, 
that  glows  as  it  proceeds,  and  imparts  an 
irresistible  momentum  to  the  train  of 
thought.  A  single  passage  can  give  only 
a  faint  idea  of  the  force  and  brilliance  of 
a  whole  speech;  but  we  may  ofiTer  the 
close  of  that  pronounced  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
Mr.  Macaulay's  style.    He  said : 

"I  am  far  indeod  lh)m  wishing  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  should  be  influenced  by 
fear,  in  the  bad  or  unworthy  sense  of  that 
word.    But  there  is  an  honest  and  honorable 
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fear  which  well  becomes  those  who  are  intrust- 
ed with  the  dearest  interests  of  a  great  commu- 
nity ;  and  to  that  fear  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
make  an  earnest  appeal.  It  is  very  well  to  talk 
of  confronting  sedition  boldly,  and  of  enforcing 
the  law  against  those  who  would  disturb  the 
public  peace.  No  doubt  a  tumult  caused  by 
local  and  temporary  irritation  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed with  promptitude  and  vigor.  Such  dis- 
turbances, for  example,  as  those  which  Lord 
Qcorge  Gordon  raised  in  1780,  should  be  in- 
stantly put  down  with  the  strong  hand.  But 
woe  to  the  GoTernment  which  can  not  distin- 
guish between  a  nation  and  a  mob  I  Woe  to 
the  GoTernment  which  thinks  that  a  great,  a 
steady,  a  long-continued  movement  of  the  public 
mind  is  to  be  stopped  like  a  street-riot  I  This 
error  has  been  twice  fiital  to  the  great  House  of 
Bourbon.  God  be  praised,  our  rulers  have 
been  wiser.  The  golden  opportunity  which, 
if  suffered  to  escape,  might  never  have  been  re- 
trieved, has  been  seized.  Nothing,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, can  now  prevent  the  passing  of  this  noble 
law,  this  second  Bill  of  nights.  (Murmurs.) 
Yes,  I  call  it,  and  the  nation  calls  it,  and  our 
posterity  will  long  call  it,  this  second  Bill 
of  Rights,  this  Greater  Charter  of  the  Liberties 
of  England.  The  year  1831  will,  I  trust, 
exhibit  the  first  example  of  the  manner  in 
wnich  it  behooves  a  free  and  enlightened  people 
to  purify  their  polity  from  old  and  deeply-seat- 
ed abuses,  without  bloodshed,  without  violence, 
without  rapine,  all  points  freely  debated,  all 
the  forms  of  senatorial  deliberation  punctiliously 
observed,  industry  and  trade  not  for  a  moment 
suspended.  These  are  things  of  which  we  may 
well  be  proud.  These  are  wings  which  swell 
the  heart  up  with  a  good  hope  for  the  destinies 
of  mankind.  lean  not  but  anticipate  a  long 
scries  of  happy  years ;  of  years  during  which 
a  parental  Government  will  be  firmly  supported 
by  a  grateful  nation ;  of  years  during  which 
war,  if  war  should  be  inevitable,  will  find  us  an 
united  people ;  of  years  preeminently  distin- 
guished by  the  progress  of  the  arts,  by  improve- 
ment of  laws,  by  the  augmentation  of  the  pub- 
lic resources,  by  the  diminution  of  the  public 
burdens,  by  all  those  victories  of  peace,  in 
which,  far  more  than  in  any  militar)'  successes, 
consists  the  true  felicity  of  States  and  the  true 
glory  of  statesmen.  With  such  hopes,  sir,  and 
such  feelings,  I  give  my  cordial  assent  to  the 
second  reading  of  a  BUI  which  I  consider  as  in 
itself  deserving  of  the  warmest  approbation,  and 
as  indispensably  necessary,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  public  mind,  to  the  repose 
of  the  country  and  to  the  stability  of  the 
throne.*' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  important 
measure  for  which  this  confident  appeal 
was  made  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but  early  in  the  following  year  it 
was  triumphantly  carried.  The  reader 
may  judge  for  himself  how  far  the  pros- 
perity of  England  has  answered  to  the 


predictions    of  this    orator    and    states- 
man. 

It  is  said  that  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  read  so  well  that  they  are  self-con- 
demned. But  then  it  is  to  be  remember- 
ed that  they  read  as  speeches^  and  not  as 
dissertations  addressed  only  to  the  student. 
They  are  warm  enough  to  raise  afiush 
upon  the  reader's  forehead ;  and  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  the  author  to  resign  his  claim 
to  eloquence  of  a  very  high  order,  mere- 
ly because  he  is  correct  as  well  as  forcible, 
and  feathers  his  appeal  with  precedent 
and  reason  before  he  looses  it  upon  the 
interests  and  the  passions  of  his  audience. 
Besides,  we  do  not  believe  the  maxim  as- 
cribed to  Mr.  Fox,  that  a  speech  which 
reads  well  can  not  be  a  good  speech.  It 
is  in  our  judgment  quite  'erroneous.  It 
attributes  too  much  to  the  merely  physic- 
al resources  of  that  popular  art,  and  do- 
grades  it  into  trickery  as  well  as  base 
subservience.  It  assumes  the  people  to 
be  moved  only  by  pantomime  and  mes* 
merism,  and  makes  the  orator  into  a  com- 
pound of  mountebank  and  pandar.  We 
would  ask :  Do  not  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
and  Johnson,  and  of  all  dramatists  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  read  well  ?  Yet  surely 
the  drama  loses  as  much  by  the  absence 
of  gesture,  elocution,  and  all  the  scenic 
illusions  and  accessories,  as  a  speech 
can  possibly  lose  by  wanting  elocution 
and  gesture  only.  The  maxim  is  justly 
repudiated  by  every  orator  who  esteems  , 
his  art,  and  is  virtually  condemned  by 
Lord  Brougham  and  a  thousand  others 
when  they  enjoin  the  constant  study  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  It  was  to  this 
intellectual  field  of  oratoiy  that  Macaulay 
aspired.  If  the  mere  power  of  moving  a 
popular  assembly  were  in  question,  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  contend  for 
it  on  behalf  of  such  a  man.  That  power 
is  wielded  every  day,  or  rather  every 
night,  by  men  of  the  coarsest  mold,  as 
well  as  by  some  whose  finer  clay  is  tem- 
pered by  the  permeating  fire  of  genius. 
It  was  the  eloquence  of  the  forum  in 
which  Macaulay  was  fitted  to  excel. 
Even  in  that  sphere,  he  no  doubt  fell 
short  of  the  practical  success  of  men  quite 
set  apart  to  practical  affairs.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  party,  indeed,  for  a  little 
while ;  but  even  then  he  was  consciously 
preparing  himself  for  the  serious  and 
wider  service  of  mankind.  He  was  no 
ready  debater,  livinc:  only  in  the  present, 
and  content  to  spend  a  precious  lifetime 
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in  learning  the  parliamentary  arts  of  ver- 
bal fence  and  circumlocution  ;  but  he  was 
ready  to  illustrate  and  commend  the  most 
advanced  political  philosophy  of  the  day 
by  the  lessons  and  experience  of  a  hun- 
dred states.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
result  will  be  a  more  permanent  political 
renown.  The  career  of  an  official  states- 
man is  flattering  and  imposing  in  the  pub- 
lic eye ;  but  unless  it  makes  alliance  with 
literature,  it  is  the  most  transitory  kind 
of  glory.  Macaulay  will  be  quoted  in  the 
future  as  the  orator  of  Reform  ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  his  influence  may  be 
even  overrated  by  those  who  form  their 
opinion  from  the  pith  and  force  of  his  sur- 
viving speeches. 

It  is  high  time  to  recount  some  of  the 
steps  by  which'Mr.  Macaulay  had  already 
attained  to  a  literary  position.  The  earli- 
est  and  strongest  bent  of  his  mind  im- 
pelled him  to  the  study  of  history  and 
letters.  When  a  mere  boy,  he  surprised 
bis  amiable  friend,  the  mistress  of  IBarley 
Wood,  by  the  number  of  compositions 
which  he  threw  off,  and  by  the  readiness 
with  which  he  abandoned  and  forgot 
them.  The  same  faculty  of  invention 
amttsed  the  leisure  hours  of  his  college 
life.  After  leaving  Cambridge,  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  frequent  if  not  a  regular 
contributor  to  Knight's  Quarterly  Maga- 
zine^ of  which  Mackworth  Praed  and 
Nelson  Coleridge  were  the  chief  conduct- 
ors. In  that  repertory  of  clever  but  jejune 
effusions  are  many  undistinguished  pieces 
from  his  pen,  poetical  as  well  as  prose. 
Only  two  of  these  compositions  did  his 
riper  judgment  choose  to  own  and  to  re- 
tain among  his  later  writings;  and  the 
historical  ballads  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
and  King  Henry  of  Navarre  are  now 
known  to  every  ardent  youth  in  England. 

He  soon  found  a  worthier  sphere  for 
the  display  of  his  qnickly  maturing  powers. 
In  1825  he  contributed  his  first  essay  to 
the  Edinburgh  Reoiew.  It  was  that  on 
Milton,  the  nominal  text,  or  pretext,  of 
which  was  furnished  by  the  newly  dis- 
covered treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine. 
This  paper  formed  the  commencement  of 
an  incomparable  series,  and  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  initial  place  it  now  holds  in 
the  famous  collection  of  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays.  It  seems,  however,  to 
ha^e  been  retained  by  the  author  with 
some  diffidence.  He  owns  that  it  *^  con- 
tains scaroely  a  paragraph  such  as  his 
matured  judgment    approves,  and    still 


remains  overioaded  with  gaudy  and  nn- 
graceful  ornament."  We  take  this  de- 
preciation to  be  extreme.  The  Essay  on 
Milton  has  most  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  author's  later  works ;  but  perhaps  not 
the  same  perfection  of  manner  and  fine 
sense  of  proportion.  It  evinces  literary 
taste  and  political  conclusions,  both  formed 
with  confidence,  and  after  high  models; 
and  the  careful  reader, will  find  in  it  the 
geiTn  at  least  of  that  valuable  body  of 
criticism  which  was  afterwards  contributed 
by  its  author  to  the  same  Review.  No- 
thing can  be  more  just  or  admirable  than 
the  general  remarks  on  poetry,  on  the 
peculiar  claims  of  Milton's  verse,  and  the 
distinctive  merits  of  Milton  and  Dante. 
If  we  linger  more  upon  this  essay,  we  shall 
be  tempted  to  transcribe  —  and  ^o  we 
hastily  pass  on. 

His  next  contribution  was  the  master!^ 
review  of  Machiavelli,  comprising  an  ori- 
ginal and  thorough  estimate  of  the  life 
and  works  of  that  remarkable  man.  The 
author  had  now  attained  full  use  of  all  his 
powers,  and  was  pi*epared  to  cope  with 
subjects  of  the  utmost  perplexity  and  dif> 
ficulty.  The  essay  on  l^Iachiavelli  affords 
ample  proof  of  this  assertion.  Here  first 
begins  to  appear  that  abundance  of  know- 
ledge, that  precisionof  language,  and  that 
felicity  of  illustration,  which  were  the 
elements  of  his  literary  power;  but,  ahove 
these,  we  are  struck  by  the  moral  coumge 
which  attempts,  and  the  political  sagacity 
which  more  than  half  succeeds,  in  piercing 
and  dispersing  the  cloud  of  obloquy  that 
has  rested  for  three  hundred  years  on  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  Italian  statesman. 
In  doing  so  he  has  not  said  one  word  in 
favor  of  the  atrocious  principles  whic^i  at 
once  distinguish  and  deform  the  works  of 
Machiavelli ;  but  he  has  shifted  a  measure 
of  the  moral  blame  from  the  author  to  the 
age,  and  from  a  comparatively  upright 
individual  to  a  crafty  and  debased  and 
crooked  people.  Perhaps  our  essayist 
might  have  said  more  in  direct  and  expli- 
cit condemnation  of  The  Prince  and  its 
immoral  doctrines ;  but  with  his  keen 
sense  of  justice,  he  could  hardly  have  said 
less  about  the  author's  personal  merits. 
He  speaks  from  deliberate  knowledge  and 
conviction  when  he  extols  the  talents  and 
virtnesof  this  famous  theorist.  The  pass- 
age in  which  he  contrasts  the  general  fiiir> 
ness  of  Machiavelli  with  the  onsompnloaa 
ingenuity  of  Montesquieu  is  rather  highly 
wrought  in  bold  relief;  bat  we  may  tran* 
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scribe  it  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's 
vivid  and  effective  way  of  stating  un- 
doubted truth. 

"In  this  respect  it  is  amusing  to  compare 
The  Prince  and  the  DUeourse*  with  the  Spirit 
&f  the  LatoB.  Montesquieu  enjoys  perhaps  a 
wider  celebrity  than  any  political  writer  of 
modem  Europe^  Something  he  doubtless  owes 
to  his  merits  but  much  more  to  his  fortune.  He 
bad  the  good  luck  of  a  Valentine.  He  caught 
the  eye  of  the  French  nation  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  waking  from  the  long  sleep  of 
political  and  religious  bigotry ;  and  in  conse- 
quence he  became  a  fayorite.  The  English  at 
that  time  considered  a  Frenchman  who  talked 
about  constitutional  checks  and  fundamental 
laws,  as  a  prodigy  not  less  astonishing  than  the 
learned  pig  or  the  musical  infant  Specious  but 
shallow,  studious  of  effect,  indifferent  to  truth, 
eager  to  build  a  system,  but  careless  of  collectiug 
those  materials  out  of  which  alone  a  sound  and 
durable  system  can  be  built,  the  lively  President 
constructed  theories  as  rapidly  and  as  slightly 
as  card-houses,  no  sooner  projected  than  com- 
pleted, no  sooner  completed  than  blown  away, 
no  sooner  blown  away  than  forgotten.  Machia- 
velli  errs  only  because  his  experience,  acquired 
in  a  very  peculiar  state  of  society,  could  not 
always  enable  him  to  calculate  the  effect  of  in- 
stitutions differing  from  those  of  which  he  had 
observed  the  operation.  Montesquieu  errs  be- 
cause he  has  a  fine  thing  to  say,  and  is  resolved 
Co  say  it  If  the  f>henomena  which  live  before 
hhn  will  not  suit  his  purpose,  all  history  must 
be  ransacked.  If  nothing  established  by  au- 
thentic testimony  can  be  racked  or  chipped  to 
suit  his  Procrustean  hypothesis,  he  puts  up  with 
some  monstrous  fable  about  Siam,  or  Bantam, 
or  Japan,  told  by  writers  compared  with  whom 
Lucian  and  Gulliver  were  veracious  —  liars  by 
double  right,  as  travelers  and  as  Jesuits.*' 

The  minor  writings  of  Machiavelli,  and 
especially  his  comedies,  are  all  in  turn 
considered  by  the  accomplished  essayist, 
who  shows  indeed  the  greatest  familiarity 
with  Italian  comedy,  and  is  ready  to  illus- 
trate it  by  allusions  to  the  ancient  and 
modern  drama.  These  references  would 
be  mere  impertinence  and  pedantry,  if 
they  did  not  truly  lighten  up  the  subject ; 
but  they  invariably  do  so. 

We  must  not  omit  a  special  mention  of 
Mr.  Macaulay's  next  review.  It  appeared 
iu  September,  1828,  as  a  critique  on  Mr. 
Ilallam's  CanstitiUianal  History  of  Eng- 
land. Of  that  valuable  perfoimance  the 
reviewer  evinces  a  just  appreciation,  at 
once  discriminating,  frank,  and  generous. 
The  essay  is  full  of  excellent  remarks  on 
the  most  important  points  of  English  his- 
tory, and  contains  the  first  worthy  esti- 
mate of  the  character  and  genius  of  Oliver 


Cromwell,  of  whom  so  much  has  sinco 
been  written  in  the  same  appreciative 
spirit.  It  is  in  this  paper  that  the  future 
historian  gives  a  significant  intimation  of 
bis  theory  of  historic  writing.  He  had 
already  dropped  a  hint  of  his  peculiar 
views  m  the  essay  on  Machiavelli,  in  which 
the  following  sentences  occur :  '^  The  best 
portraits  are  perhaps  those  in  which  there 
is  a  slight  mixture  of  caricature,  and  we 
are  not  certain  that  the  best  histories  are 
not  those  in  which  a  little  of  the  exaggera* 
tion  of  fictitious  narrative  is  judiciously 
employed.  Something  is  lost  in  accuracy ; 
but  much  is  gained  in  effect.  The  fainter 
lines  are  neglected,  but  the  great  charac- 
teristic features  are  imprinted  on  the 
mind  forever."  A  similar  line  of  thought 
is  suggested  to  him  by  the  style  and  plan 
of  Mr.  Hallam^s  work.  "  Good  histories," 
says  the  essayist,  ^^  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  we  have  not.  But  we  have 
good  historical  romances,  and  good  his- 
torical essays.  ...  Sir  Walter  Scott 
gives  us  a  novel ;  Mr.  Hallam  a  critical 
and  argumentative  history.  Both  are  oc- 
cupied with  the  same  matter.  But  the 
former  looks  at  it  with  the  eye  of  a  sculp* 
tor.  His  intention  is  to  give  ^n  express 
and  lively  image  of  its  external  form.  The 
latter  is  an  anatomist.  His  task  is  to  dis- 
sect the  subject  to  its  inmost  recesses,  and 
to  lay  bare  before  us  all  the  springs  of 
motion,  and  all  the  causes  of  decay." 
A^ain :  "  Of  the  two  kinds  of  compo- 
sition into  which  history  is  thus  divided, 
the  one  may  be  compared  to  a  map,  the 
other  to  a  painted  landscape.  The  pic- 
ture, though  it  places  the  country  beiore 
us,  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  with 
accuracy  the  dimensions,  the  distances, 
and  the  angles.  The  map  is  not  a  work 
of  imitative  art  It  presents  no  scene  to 
the  imagination;  but  it  gives  ns  exact 
information  as  to  the  bearings  of  the 
various  points."  The  reviewer  says  no 
more  on  this  occasion ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  passages  we  have  given,  that  he 
entertained  the  notion  that  history  pro* 
perly  so  called  is  both  a  science  and  an 
art,  and  consists  in  a  combination  of  jnst 
design  with  picturesque  and  varied  treat- 
ment. We  believe  that  in  the  main  our 
essayist  was  right ;  the  grand  historical 
fragment  he  has  left  to  us  is  a  noble  illus* 
tration  of  his  theory.  Yet  we  must  re- 
mark that  the  analogy  suggested  is  not 
quite  perfect.  Between  the  comfiosition 
of  history  and  the  art  of  historic  painting, 
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there  is  only  a  certain  general  resem- 
blance ;  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to 
make  the  one  the  counterpart  or  model 
of  the  other,  as  that  would  allow  to  the 
historian  a  mere  arbitrary  treatment  in 
respect  to  the  grouping  of  charactera  and 
the  sequence  of  events.  But  between 
biograpny  and  the  art  of  portrait-painting 
the  analogy  is  strict  and  proper ;  for  in 
both  cases  a  selection  of  characteristic 
feature  and  expression  is  demanded  and 
allowed.  This  indeed  extends  to  an  ample 
vindication  of  our  author^s  practice,  and 
is  probably  all  for  which  he  really  con- 
tended. History,  as  distinguished  from 
histoiical  disquisition,  consists  in  pictures 
of  national  events  and  the  portraits  of 
public  men.  It  is  right  that  the  scene 
and  circumstances  should  be  sketdied 
with  all  fidelity,  subject  only  to  due  per- 
spective and  proportion,  as  distance  or  in- 
signiOcance  may  dictate ;  and  no  one  has 
a  right  to  complain,  but  every  one  haa 
reason  to  rejoice,  if  the  portraits  are  filled 
in  by  a  master's  hand,  and  speak  of  the 
genius  of  Velasquez  or  Vandyke. 

It  is  only  in  the  most  cursory  and  gen- 
eral way  that  we  can  refer  to  the  remsun- 
ing  essays^  They  issued  in  regular  pro- 
cession from  our  author's  pen  for  the  space 
of  twenty  years.  Many  readers  will  call 
to  mind  the  pleasure  and  surprise  with 
which  they  were  severally  reviewed  on 
their  first  appearance  in  the  ^inhurgh 
Review;  ana  all  have  long  since  made 
such  acquaintance  with  them,  that  now  a 
mere  allusion  to  their  contents  is  at  once 
distinct  and  ma^cal.  We  have  all  ad< 
mired,  in  the  article  on  South ey's  Collo- 
quies and  that  on  Gladstone's  Theory  of 
Church  and  State,  the  fiimness  and  pre- 
cision of  the  reviewer,  as  he  exposes  the 
political  fallacies  of  these  good  men,  and 
protects  religion  in  sanctity  and  freedom 
from  the  indiscretion  of  her  friends.  We 
have  all-~except  the  victim  and  his  kin- 
dred— smiled  at  the  wit  and  assented  to 
the  justice  which  condemned  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery  to  do  public  and  immortal 
penance,  and  only  felt  a  weak  feeling  of 
regret  that  the  system  of  puffing  had  not 
furnbhed  a  less  amiable  mart>T.  In  these 
volumes  we  have  found  a  vanety  of  topics 
for  every  mood,  and  suffered  fatigue  only 
from  the  profusion  of  the  author's  know- 
ledge and  the  uniformity  of  his  rational 
appeals.  All  countries  in  succession  are 
ransacked  for  our  profit,  and  yield  us  of 
their  best ;  sound  iruits  of  history,  ma- 


tured &nd  gathered,  and  then  carefully 
and  closely  packed.    We  find  our  author 
as  much  at  home  in  the  court  and  camp 
of  Spain,  during  the  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion, as  in  the  cabinet  of  Elizabeth,  with 
the  colleagues  of  Burleigh.     We  read, 
without  research,  but  not  without  confi- 
dence, and  certainly  not  without  delight, 
the  history  of  the  foundation  of  an  empiro, 
in  the  story  of  Clive  and  of  Warren  Hast-* 
ings.    We  have  the  quintessence  of  Wal- 
pole's  Letters  and  the  Burney  Diary  ex- 
tracted for  our  use,  when  either  the  one 
or  the  other  would  be  insufferably  tedious. 
Boswell  is  here  in  cap  and  bells,  ushering 
the    burly  moralist;    and    Bunyan,   fine 
dreamer  as  he  is,  meets  with  a  fi'ieiidly 
hand  to  throw  up  the  window  of  his  pri- 
son, and  a  soothsayer  to  expound  the  rid- 
dle of  his  genius.    Hither  we  repair  for 
satisfaction  as  well  as  tor  amusement.    No- 
where else  shall  we  find  so  good  an  intro- 
duction to  Temple  and  to  Chatham.    Not 
even  in  the  elaborate  volumes  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  shall  we  obtain  so  just  an  estimate  of 
Prussian  Frederick ;  and  not  even  in  hia 
own  pure  and  delightful  works  a  more 
charming    interview    with   English   Ad-  * 
dison. 

The  thorough  and  exhaustive  character 
of  these  Essays  is  best  exemplified  in  the 
article  on  Lord  Bacon.  We  do  not  think 
this  just  and  comprehensive  estimate  of 
the  great  philosopher  will  ever  be  super- 
seded in  the  future.  Some  new  discovery 
of  documents  may  render  a  slight  correc- 
tion necessary,  and  some  rash  person,  like 
John  Lord  Campbell,  may  not  even  wait 
for  such  occasion ;  but  the  large  and  strict 
and  not  ungenerous  judgment  of  Macaulay 
will  remain  without  reversal,  and  ooni« 
mand  the  greatest  admiration  from  men 
most  competent  to  pronounce  upon  its 
merits.  The  picture  does  Justice  to  all 
the  lights  of  that  extraordinary  genius ; 
yet  the  sympathizing  essayist  does  not 
fiinch  from  adding  all  the  shadows  of  that 
worldly  and  unworthy  life.  It  is  said,  in- 
deed, that  in  exalting  the  philosophy  of 
experiment,  our  author  has  needlessly 
depreciated  the  philosophy  of  aspiration. 
But  this  is  to  mistake  the  object  and  due 
limits  of  the  whole  discourse.  It  was  not 
dedgned  to  do  full  and  equal  justice  to 
both,  but  only  to  compare  them  in  res}>ect 
of  practical  results.  In  contrasting  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  with  that  of  Bacon, 
the  criuc  had  occasion  only  to  indicate  its 
comparative  defects ;  he  was  not  required 
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to  enlarge  on  its  positive  merits.  It  would 
perhaps  be  a  more  tenable  objection  to 
hold  that  Macaulay  has  taken  a  somewhat 
narrow  and  material  view  of  that  which 
he  delights  to  call  *'  the  philosophy  of 
fruit."  His  remarks  upon  the  method  of 
induction,  its  uses,  its  abuse,  and  its  de- 
fects, are  all  admirable ;  but  surely  the 
wcitings  of  Bacon  might  have  furnished 
something  in  a  higher  tone — something 
which  might  commend  them  as  tending 
to  raise  the  individual  mind  as  well  as  to 
enlarge  the  resources  of  material  comfort. 
But,  taken  altogether,  this  essay  must  al- 
ways be  esteemed  as  an  incomparable 
specimen  of  literary  and  moral  judgment. 
As  a  review,  fui-nished  under  the  conditions 
of  periodical  literature,  it  is  quite  unri- 
valed. 

In  the  year  1842,  Mr.  Macaulay  pub- 
lished his  tirst  original  and  independent 
work — the  Lay^  of  Ancient  Home,  He 
did  so  at  a  risk  which  no  man  could  better 
appreciate  than  himself.  He  appeared  in 
a  new  literary  walk,  for  the  first  time  with 
his  own  name,  and  as  a  candidate  for  favors 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  grant 
or  to  withhold.  It  was  a  hazardous  step 
to  pass  from  the  seat  of  the  most  searching 
and  unsparing  criticism  into  the  place  of 
a  probationary  author.  He  had  no  doubt 
offended  many  powerful  membera  of  the 
press ;  they  may  be  said  to  have  lain  in 
wait  for  him  on  every  side ;  and  many  of 
them,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts,  had 
doubtless  exclaimed :  ^^  Oh !  that  mine  ene- 
my would  write  a  book  1"  He  did  so  now 
to  their  confusion.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  our  critic  had  thoroughly 
fortitied  himself  against  reprisals — ^he  had 
written  a  book  which  might  safely  defy 
criticism  to  do  its  worst,  and  easily  afford 
that  it  should  do  its  best.  We  do  not 
remember  that  there  was  a  single  excep- 
tion to  the  unqualified  praise  which  it 
received ;  and  now  when  the  enthusiasm 
which  it  first  excited  has  had  long  yeai*s 
to  subside  and  turn,  it  is  read  with  in- 
creased admiration  and  renewed  delight. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  this 
work  is,  the  union  it  exhibits  of  rare 
critical  sagacity  with  fresh  poetic  vigor. 
Such  popular  ballads  were  never  intro- 
duced by  such  a  preface.  We  believe  that 
the  greatest  poems  have  been  issued 
without  note  or  introduction  of  any  kind, 
chiofiy  because  thoy  need  no  apology,  and 
tell  explicitly  their  own  tale.  Yet  it 
would  be  affectation  to  insist  upon  an  uni- 


form observance  of  this  rule.  The  Zai/s 
of  Home  would  have  spoken  loudly  and 
distinctly  enough  to  any  reader;  their 
effect  might  have  been  even  greater  on 
some  minds  had  they  thus  strikingly  an- 
nounced themselves.  But  every  scholar 
will  admire  the  learned  and  elaborate 
preface  in  which  the  poet  reveals  part,  at 
least,  of  the  process  of  their  origin,  and 
tells  how  he  was  led,  by  the  study  of 
Niebuhr,  to  change  back  the  grand 
legends  which  abound  in  the  early  pages 
of  Livy  into  what  may  be  supposed  their 
original  ballad  form.  It  is  when  turning 
with  admiration  from  the  last  leaf  of  tho 
preface  to  the  Lays  themselves  that  tho 
reader  will  be  likely  to  hesitate  with  a 
proportionate  misgiving ;  he  will  look  for 
scholar's  verses,  very  tame  and  proper, 
deficient  in  antique  simplicity,  and  wanting 
in  poetic  fire  and  freedom.  It  would 
seem  that  some  persons  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  such  is  their  actual  defect. 
One  well-known  writer  of  the  day,  who 
resembles  our  author  just  as  Macedon  re- 
sembles Monmouth,  has  recently  remarked 
upon  this  work  in  terms  which  show  that 
he  has  not  even  the  sympathy  of  contrast. 
He  compares  the  JOays  of  Ancient  Home 
to  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  and  assigns  to  it 
a  similar  place  in  relation  to  the  works  of 
Lord  Macaulay  which  Cato  bears  to  tho 
other  works  of  Addison.  Most  readers 
of  this  remark  will  be  struck,  not  with  its 
simple  untruth,  but  with  its  curious  infe- 
licity. It  is  much  as  though  the  marble 
statue  of  a  man  should  remind  one  of  a 
lion  in  its  native  jungle.  It  is  hard,  in- 
deed, to  say  what  law  of  association  is 
responsible  for  this  comparison  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  we  may  just  reverse  it  with 
eminent  advantage.  Vato  is  totally  unliko 
the  other  writings  of  Addison,  and  is  quite 
as  decidedly  below  them.  The  Lays  of 
Rome  are  strongly  characteristic  of  Ma- 
caulay's  genius,  in  which  they  nevertheless 
reveal  a  new  and  even  a  higher  faculty. 

The  lay  of  "  Horatins"  is  the  first  and, 
perhaps,  the  finest  of  the  series.  Nothing 
can  be  more  admirable  than  the  Homeric 
breadth  and  vigor  of  this  poem,  unless  it 
be  the  perfect  truth  and  keeping  of  its 
details.  Equally  good,  and  still  moro 
rare,  is  the  union  of  condensation  and  spir- 
it in  all  the  verses.  Every  line  contains  a 
thought,  and  every  word  is  a  felicity  ;  yet 
all  is  of  the  utmost  cleames?.  The  aspect 
of  a  whole  country  on  the  eve  of  war  is 
thus  pictured  in  a  single  stanza  : 
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"  The  harvests  of  Arretium, 
This  year,  old  men  shall  reap  ; 
This  year,  young  boys  in  Umbro 
Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep ; 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 
This  year,  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls. 
Whose  sires  have  marched  for  Rome." 

The  force  and  beauty  of  the  last  line  are 
incomparable :  it  is  both  key  and  climax 
to  the  whole  stanza ;  while  w^e  yet  glance 
on  the  boys  at  the  shearing,  and  the  girls 
in  the  wine-press,  we  hear  the  tramp  of 
the  sturdy  patriots  lessening  on  our  ear. 
Another  passage  will  show  the  great  ca- 
pabilities of  the  old  ballad  measure,  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  minstrel.  The  warriors 
have  now  come  to  the  bridge  which  is  to 
be  the  chief  point  of  contention : 

'*  But  now  no  sound  of  laughter 

Was  heard  amongst  the  foes. 

A  wild  and  wrathful  clamor 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose. 
Six  spears*  length  from  the  entrance 
Halted  that  mighty  mass, 
And  for  a  space  no  man  came  forth 
To  win  the  narrow  pass. 

'*  But  hark !  the  cry  is,  Astur : 
And  lo  I  the  ranks  divide ; 
And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 
Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 
Upon  his  ample  shoulder 
Clangs  loud  the  four-fold  shield, 
And  in  his  hand  he  shakes  the  brand 
Which  none  but  he  can  wield. 

'*  He  smiled  on  those  bold  Romans 
A  smile  serene  and  high  ; 
Ho  eyed  the  flinching  Tuscans, 
And  scorn  was  in  his  eye. 
Quoth  he :  *  The  she-wolfs  litter 
Stand  savagely  at  bay : 
But  will  he  dare  to  follow 
If  Astur  clears  the  wayf 

'*  Then  whirling  up  his  broadsword 
With  both  hands  to  the  hight. 
He  rushed  against  Horatius, 
And  smote  with  all  his  might. 
With  shield  and  blade  Horatius 
Right  deftly  turned  the  blow ; 
The  blow,  though  turned,  came  yet  too  nigh  ; 
It  missed  his  helm,  but  gashed  his  thigh ; 
The  Tuscans  raised  a  joyful  cry 
To  see  the  red  blood  flow." 

We  forbear  to  oontinne  a  qnotation 
which  the  reader's  memory  probably  sup- 
plies. For  the  same  reason  we  omit  an 
extract  of  some  length  from  the  lay  of 
Virginia,  with  which  we  bad  intended  to 


show  what  variety  of  power,  and  what 
familiarity  of  Roman  knowledge,  concur 
to  make  these  ancient  popular  songs  the 
most  perfect  compositions  of  their  clasB. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important 
event  in  our  author's  career — the  publica- 
tion of  the  History  of  JSngkuid,    With 
all  the  sterling  merit  of  the  Lays — enough 
to    make   the    reputation   of  any   other 
writer,  and  to  place  him  next  in  poetic 
rank  to  the  Laureate  himself—- they  wei*e 
produced  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  a  mood  of 
comparative    relaxation,    and    must    bo 
counted  only  as  an  interlude  dividing  the 
Essays  from  the  History.    Upon  the  lat- 
ter work  he  was  just  about  to  enter,  afler 
twenty  years  of  public  service  and  of  pri- 
vate study  had  made  his  whole  life  one 
course  of  preparation  for  the  task.    The 
point  chosen   for  the  commencement  of 
the  History  was  the  accession  of  James 
IL ;  and  the  choice  was  probably  deter- 
mined by  two  reasons — ^a  conviction  that 
grace  of  style  would  have  the  eflfcct  of 
long  preserving  the  defective  narrative  of 
Mr.  Hume,  and  a  special  desire  to  narrate 
the  settlement  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, as  the  starting-point  of  national  pros- 
perity, and  the  index   pointing  towards 
improvement  in  the  future.    The  work 
appears  to  have  been  prosecuted  by  the 
author  with  steady  diligence.    An  inter- 
val occurring  in  his  parliamentary  life  was 
welcomed  as  an  advantage,  and  improved 
with  care ;  and  though  he  was  afterwards 
induced  to  resume  once  more  the  func* 
tions  of  a  representative,  his  failing  health 
warned  him  that  he  could  not  serve  the 
public  in  the  double  capacity  of  autiior 
and  senator,  and  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.    Tlie  fruits  of 
his  literary  seclusion  soon  appeared.    Tlie 
first  two  volumes  of  the  History  ofJEng* 
land  were  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1848 ; 
and  these  were  followed  by  two  more, 
after  an  interval  of  six  years,  at  the  season 
of  Christmas,  1854.     On  both  occasions, 
as  our  readers  can  not  fail  to  remember, 
the  publication  was  attended  by  the  ut- 
most excitement  and  enthusiasm,  such  as 
the  mere  issue  of  a  new  book  perhaps 
never  before  aroused  in  the  people  of  this 
country.     Tliongh  the  price  was  neces- 
sarily high,  the  sale  was  unprecedentedly 
large.    It  was  eagerly  received,  reprbted, 
sold,  and  circulated  in  America  and  the 
English  Colonies;   and  now  it  is  found 
under  the  most  humble  and  moat  distant 
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such  inflnence  in  the  world  is  of  the  ut- 
most moment  We  believe  it  is  too  well 
known  and  ftppreciated  to  need  either 
duscriplion  or  defense.  Some  critics  will 
never  join  in  praises  offered  by  the  people. 
Some  students  have  a  sincere  and  natural 
preference  for  works  of  a  more  unequal 
character,  for  statements  of  a  cmious  or  a 
disputable  kind,  for  a  style  that  often 
creeps,  and  an  author  that  sometimes 
nods.  By  both  of  these  classes  onr  his- 
torian has  yet  to  be  forgiven.  Happily 
he  can  wait ;  for  his  literary  immortality 
ia  just  begun.  When  the  flood  of  popu- 
larity subsides,  it  will  leave  his  ark  still 
high  above  the  plain.  When  the  History 
of  England  ceases  to  be  a  wonder,  it  will 
begin  to  be  a  classic. 

It  is  s^d  that  a  strong  political  bias 
disqualified  Mr.  Macaulay  for  the  histo- 
rian's office.  To  the  false  maxim  implied 
in  this  remark  we  a.<«cribe  much  of  the 
vague  and  foolish  depreciation  which  his 
volumes  have  encountered.    No  reflecting 

Eerson  will  object  to  the  existence  of  such 
ias,  though  some  few  may  regret  its  par- 
ticular direction.      It  was,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  most  necessary  preparation  of 
all,  without  which  learning  and  industry 
and    taste    would    have    been    virtually 
thrown  away.     What  should  we  say  of  a 
church  history  whose  author  was  neither 
Roman  nor  Protestant,  and  who  looked 
with  pure  and  equal  indifference  on  the 
sacramental  and  the  evangelical  theories  ? 
VVe  should  say  at  least  that  the  writer 
h.id  mistaken  his  vooation,  and  that  ho 
had  better  have  applied  his  historic  talents 
to  some  institution  or  system  or  event 
which  he  could  appreciate  and  describe 
on  deflnite  principles.     But  political  indif- 
the  one 
e  other. 
no  prin- 
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)  defect 
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should  be  CTonud  out  by  a  cosmopolitan 
machine.  It  is  not  necessary  that  domes- 
tic history  should  he  written  by  a  foreign- 
er, the  History  of  England  by  a  litterateur 
of  France.  Then  if  our  historian  may 
have  the  preferences  of  an  Englishman, 
he  may  have  some  views  determined  by 
his  political  philosophy.  To  write  a  his- 
tory at  all  he  must  adopt  some  genorsl 
but  consistent  theory  of  social  order ;  the 
more  liberal  and  expansive  indeed  the 
better,  but  still  a  theory  consistent  with 
itself.  He  is  to  come  as  near  to  the  truth 
as  possible,  wresting  no  fact,  omitting  no 
material  point;  and,  since  seleciion  is  ne 
oessarj-,  to  subordinate  features  according 
to  their  insignificance.  All  this  supposes 
the  work  to  be  the  History  of  England 
according  to  one  man's  reading  and  inter- 
pretation ;  and  of  course  in  its  origin  it 
can  be  nothing  more.  It  only  becomes  of 
public  character  and  importance  by  the 
adoption  of  a  large  or  smaller  public. 
Thus  individual  members  of  the  commu- 
nity make  their  election  of  that  which 
comes  nearest  to  their  idea  of  English 
History.  If  Macaulay  docs  not  meet 
their  views,  they  have  an  alternative  in 
Lingnrd  or  in  Froude.  If  they  are  dis- 
posed to  be  eclectic,  they  will  read  all 
three.  If  they  incline  to  he  absui'd,  they 
will  expect  a  historian  to  arise  who  shall 
make  them  all  at  one. 

The  general  character  and  influence  of 
this  History — or  rather  this  historical 
fragment — will  then  be  differently  deter- 
mined and  prized,  according  to  diffei-ent 
political  convictions.  But  surely  wo  may 
all  go  fer  together.  Every  candid  reader, 
for  example,  will  acquit  the  author  of  un- 
fiiirness.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  ar- 
rived at  this  conclusion :  the  historian  be- 
trays a  decided  preference  for  certain  po- 
litical principles,  but  exercises  a  rigorous 
impartiality  in  respect  of  public  charac- 
ters. In  fact,  he  has  thus  in  detail  offend- 
ed many  who  in  the  main  approve  of  his 
performance.  He  will  call  no  man  perfect, 
since  he  does  not  find  perfection.  Where 
his  love  of  constitutional  ficedom  attaches 
him  to  the  agent  of  snch  blessing,  his 
praise  will  be  awarded  upon  that  account. 
His  duty  is  with  public  and  not  private 
virtues.  Thus  he  nas  more  to  approve  in 
William  and  more  to  condemn  in  Charles ; 
bnt  at  the  same  time  he  allows  that 
Charles  was  a  faithful  husband,  and  ad- 
mits the  "rices  of  the  cold  and  stern 
William,"    But  his  impartiality  might  be 
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woved  by  a  thousand  instances,  in  which 
he  points  out  the  faults  of  those  whom 
every  personal  feeling  would  lead  him  to 
protect.  The  most  striking  instance  we 
remember  is  not  of  a  political  description, 
but  is  quite  as  strong  a  testimony  to  his 
love  of  truth.  We  allude  to  the  servility 
and  corruption  of  Lord  Bacon.  No  man 
could  more  admire,  because  none  could 
better  appreciate,  the  genius  of  this  great 
philosopher.  No  man  was  so  jealous  of 
the  dignity  of  arts  and  learning,  or  so 
conscious  of  the  honor  due  to  genius. 
Yet  the  same  liand  with  equal  firmness 
wrote  the  tribute  of  admiration  and  the 
sentence  of  disgrace.  A  weaker  mind — a 
biographer  more  concerned  for  his  ji>ro^^^e 
than  for  truth — a  man,  for  instance,  like 
Basil  Montagu — makes  lame  and  even 
dishonest  apologies.  But  Macaulay  was 
made  of  different  material,  or  rather  he 
was  animated  by  a  loftier  motive.  Who 
can  say  what  pain  he  felt  when  the  sacri- 
fice was  made,  and  like  all  others  now  to 
the  end  of  time,  he  turned  with  a  sickened 
heart  "  from  the  chequered  spectacle  of 
80  much  glory  and  so  much  shame  ?" 

It  has  long  been  a  disputed  point 
whether  the  highest  order  of  genius  is 
more  profited,  or  more  encumbered  and 
depressed,  by  great  store  of  ancient  learn- 
ing. We  may  leave  that  question  to  be 
settled  by  the  idle  and  the  curious.  It  is 
certainly  not  much  affected  either  way  by 
the  fact  that  the  scholastic  training  of  Mr. 
Macaulay  was  turned  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage in  his  subsequent  career.  The 
fact  itself  is  beyond  dispute.  It  might  be 
conjectured  from  the  order  of  his  mind ; 
it  may  be  proved  by  the  character  of  his 
pursuits  and  the  peculiar  texture  of  his 
works.  His  intellect  was  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  second  order.  He  was  born,  not 
to  create,  but  to  arbitrate  and  arrange  in 
the  sphere  of  literary  and  historic  truth. 
It  may  suffico  tor  the  poet  to  have  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  promptings  of 
his  human  heart ;  but  the  critic,  the  his< 
torian,  the  political  philosopher,  needs 
material  of  another  kind.  The  more  he 
knows  of  what  men  and  nations  have  said, 
and  done,  and  suffered,  and  believed,  the 
better.  His  judgment  will  still  depend 
for  value  on  the  measure  of  his  reason, 
the  quickness  of  his  intuitions,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  purpose;  no  amount  of 
learning  will  supply  the  place  of  these 
more  personal  gifts ;  bat  other  thiugs  be- 


ing equal,  the  historian  and  critic  who  is 
most  familiar  with  the  past  will  approve 
himself  the  best  Instructor  and  g^ide  of 
his  own  and  future  generations.  Mr. 
Macaulay  was  qualified  for  bis  under- 
taking by  a  thorough  education  and  great 
store  of  acquired  knowledge.  He  was 
learned  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  as  well  as  in  its  larger  and  truer 
sense.  His  general  acquisitions  were 
reared  upon  a  sound  scholastic  basis.  His 
scholarship  was  nice  and  critical,  like  all 
the  mental  furniture  of  this  eminent  man ; 
for  his  mind  was  delicate  as  well  as  pow- 
erful, and  he  set  no  value  on  the  loose  and 
vague  and  every  way  imperfect  informa- 
tion with  which  for  the  most  part  even 
educated  men  rest  satisfied.  What  he 
thought  worth  knowing,  he  thought  worth 
knowing  accurately ;  with  the  same  pre- 
cision he  communicated  what  he  knew, 
and  would  have  scrupled  as  much  to  mis- 
spell an  informer's  name  as  to  traduce  a 
patriot's  character.  This  habit  of  mind, 
this  mutual  propriety  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage, was  doubtless  contracted  in  his 
earliest  studies ;  and  may  bo  traced  in  all 
his  criticisms  on  Latin  poetry  and  history. 

But  all  that  he  acquired  in  the  strict 
course  of  collegiate  study  was  as  nothing 
to  that  which,  with  a  genuine  love  of 
knowledge,  and  a  rare  appreciation  of 
literature  in  all  its  forms,  he  eagerly  par- 
sued  on  every  hand.  Nothing  seemed  to 
escape  his  quiet  and  instinctive  vigilance, 
and  nothing  came  amiss  to  his  ommvorons 
appetite  and  catholic  taste.  His  know- 
ledge extended  to  the  small  as  well  as  to 
the  great.  He  had  none  of  that  vulgar 
ignorance  which  despises  vulgar  know- 
ledge and  the  knowleuge  of  vulgar  things. 
He  drew  many  of  his  ill  natations  from 
the  humblest  source.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  obscurest  sects. 
He  understood  the  v  significance  of  trifles, 
and  would  sometimes  quote  a  ballad  as 
men  throw  up  a  straw,  to  show  the  direc- 
tion of  the  popular  feeling  at  a  given  time. 
In  all  this  he  had  a  serious  object,  a  largo 
and  general  design,  to  which  the  amuse* 
ment  of  the  reader  was  either  subordinat- 
ed or  postponed.  He  did  not  lower  the 
dignity  of  history,  but  imported  into  his- 
tory the  higher  dignity  of  human  nature. 

Both  the  admlrei-s  and  depredators  of 
our  author  adduce  the  fact  of  his  extraor- 
dinary memory.  With  the  one  class,  it  is 
the  meanest  and  lowest  element  of  his  in- 
telligence ;  with  the  other,  it  is  the  secret 
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of  all  his  reputation  and  success.  For 
ourselves,  we  attribute  much  to  the  prodi- 
gious memory  of  Lord  Macaulay ;  but  we 
hare  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  him  it 
assumes  the  dignity  of  an  intellectual 
faculty.  His  memory  was  the  ready  index 
of  a  capacious,  well-stored,  and  well- 
ordered  mind«  The  springs  of  such  a 
memory  —  the  power  that  moves  the 
finger  of  her  dial  —  are  in  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  the  mind  itself.  A  fact,  a 
parable,  a  verae,  is  always  suggested  on 
the  right  occasion,  to  illustrate  a  point  or 
to  supply  an  apt  and  forcible  analogy. 
Of  course  this  is  a  very  dangerous  power ; 
but  he  who  has  it  in  the  highest  degree 
will  be  least  disposed  to  abuse  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  demonstrate  the  measure  of 
£iirness  with  which  this  striking  faculty 
was  exercised  by  Lord  Macaulay ;  for  it 
operates  more  or  less  in  every  page  of  his 
works,  and  affects  even  what  is  excluded 
as  well  as  what  is  introduced.  The  appeal 
lies  therefore  to  the  works  themselves,  and 
to  the  impression,  as  a  whole,  which  they 
Icarc  upon  the  minds  of  competent  and 
candid  readers. 

Upon  our  author's  style  we  have  already 
incidentally  remarked.  One  secret  of  its 
charm  is  identical  with  the  reason  of  its 
excessive  and  fatiguing  brilliance.  It 
abounds  with  special  fiicts  and  details  so 
disposed  as  to  have  the  effect  at  once  of 
truth  and  ornament.  It  is  the  extreme 
opposite  to  verbosity  and  diffusencss ;  and 
those  who  ascribe  these  qualities  to  our 
author's  writings  know  not  what  they  say. 
He  employs  rhetoric  as  auxiliary  to  logic, 
and  illuminates  his  propositions  by  con- 
crete examples.  He  has  himself  remarked 
(in  the  Essay  on  Addison)  upon  ^'  the  ad- 
vantage which  in  rhetoric  and  poetry  the 
particular  has  over  the  general,"  and  his 
works  bear  witness  that  this  maxim  was 
always  kept  in  mind.  The  effect  of  this 
brilliant  and  trenchant  style  is  to  leave 
the  reader  at  the  mercy  of  the  author ; 
and  in  so  far  it  is  highly  dangerous  and 
not  quite  legitimate.  His  defense  must 
bo  that  he  has  used  an  unlawful  power  to 
just  and  lawful  ends.  No  man  has  put 
on  record  so  many  sound  judgments, 
literary  and  political,  in  the  same  con- 
tracted limits.  No  writer  has  made  over 
to  the  public  the  fruits  of  so  much  reading 
and  so  much  reflection,  on  the  mere  con- 
dition that  they  receive  and  enjoy  them. 

We  do  not  altogether  like  the  practice 
of  drawing  literary  parallels.    It  mostly 


ends  in  the  disparagement  of  some  useful 
member  of  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  no 
comparisons  are  so  odious  as  those  which 
savor  of  ingratitude.  For  this  reason  we 
shall  rather  indicate  than  act  upon  the 
opinion  we  have  formed,  that  nothing 
would  so  tend  to  establish  the  great  supe- 
riority of  Lord  Macaulay's  writings  as  a 
comparison  instituted  betwixt  them  and 
those  of  his  most  distinguished  cotcmpo- 
raries.  The  reader  may  pursue  this  in- 
quiry by  collating  our  author's  History 
and  Essays,  with  the  analogous  produc- 
tions of  Southey,  Mackintosh,  and  Hallam, 
He  may  take  respectively  a  page,  an  arti- 
cle, a  volume  of  each.  Let  all  superficial 
merits,  all  mere  graces  of  style,  go  for  no- 
thing. Let  him  make  no  account  of  the 
brilliance  of  the  ore,  but  only  of  its  quality 
and  weight.  He  will  then  have  io  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  knowledge,  of  critical 
discernment,  of  clear  and  full  and  honest 
statement,  of  logical  precision,  of  uticful 
and  legitimate  result.  We  will  venture 
to  say  that  a  competent  and  candid  judge 
will  admit  that  the  Essays  of  Macaulay 
may  be  safely  weighed  against  all  the 
works  of  Mr.  Southey  put  together.  Wo 
have  no  doubt  that  posterity  will  set  a 
higher  value  upon  the  first  volume  of 
Macaulay '8  History  than  upon  the  whole 
historic  writings  of  Mackintosh  and  Hal- 
lam. 

The  critical  and  historical  essay  may  be 
set  down  as  the  creation  of  Macaulay's 
genius.  That  which  was  purely  ciitical 
had  already  attained  great  excellence  in 
the  hands  of  Jeffrey  and  of  Smith,  and 
that  which  was  merely  historical  had  been 
approved,  if  not  admired,  by  the  readers 
of  Southey  and  Hallam.  But  that  which 
was  eminently  both — ^iu  which  the  histori- 
cal events  and  sequences  were  first  elicited 
by  critical  sagacity,  and  then  dejticted 
with  consummate  art;  that  admirable 
form  of  composition  in  which  history 
wears  the  vivid  features  of  biography, 
and  biography  acquires  the  breadth  and 
purpose  of  history,  was  certainly  originat- 
ed by  Babington  Macaulay.  By  him, 
also,  it  was  brought  quickly  to  perfection. 
In  this  rare  art  he  has  had  many  followers, 
but  as  yet  no  rival ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  that  our  posterity  may  welcome 
his  superior.  Another  l*aul  Veronese 
may  arise  to  make  pale  the  glories  of  the 
old  Venetian  masters ;  but  no  historian  in 
the  future  will  ever  outmatch  the  uohle 
portrait  of  *^  Chatham,"  or  tame  down  the 
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splendid  picture  of  "  Warren  Hastings." 
Their  political  value  is  equal  to  their  pic- 
torial power.  We  believe  that  one  of  the 
lost  books  of  Livy  would  be  too  dearly 
bought  at  the  price  of  one  of  these  Essays. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  these  Essays  will 
form  a  precious  text-book  for  students 
when  the  Discourses  of  Maohiavelli  have 
no  other  memorial. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  little 
volume  of  Biographies,  reprinted  from 
the  Encyclopsedia  since  Lord  Macaulay's 
death.  With  the  exception  of  a  further 
brief  installment  of  the  History,  it  is  the 
only  performance  of  the  author  which  re- 
mams  to  be  welcomed  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  so  choice  and  beautiful  in  itself,  that 
the  interest  of  novelty  is  quite  superfluous. 
Many  volumes  are  read  to  the  end  with 
pleasure ;  but  how  few  are  there  which 
we  put  down  wath  positive  regret  I  Yet 
this  is  one  of  them.  The  author  makes 
biography  more  touching  and  more  charm- 
ing than  romance.  The  fiistidious  Gray 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  ''  Be  it  mine 
to  lie  upon  a  sola,  and  read  all  day  eternal 
new  romances  of  Marivaux  and  Crebil- 
lon !"  If  he  had  lived  till  now,  he  might 
have  substituted  this  little  work,  and  been 
pardoned  the  luxurious  wish.  His  plea- 
sure would,  however,  had  been  very  brief. 
The  volume  contains  only  five  biographies 
— those  of  Atterbury,  of  Bunyan,  of  Gold- 
smith, of  Johnson,  and  of  I*itt.  These 
are  names  for  Lord  Macaulay  to  conjure 
with  ;  and  accordingly  the  enchantment 
Ls  very  perfect.  The  author's  skill  is  at 
its  best,  and  his  spirit -of  the  mellowest 


tone.  The  life  of  the  younger  Htt  is  a 
most  admirable  summary  of  a  character 
full  of  difficulty,  and  a  career  more  than 
usually  complicated  and  involved.  Bun- 
yan, too,  who  was  a  favorite  of  our  author, 
IS  very  nicely  handled. 

But  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  cer- 
tainly the  best.  It  is  a  model  of  condensed 
and  clear  and  just  biography  —  a  portrait 
in  mosaics,  skillfully  inlaid.  We  can  not 
help  alluding  to  the  account  which  it  gives 
of  the  death  of  that  great  man,  partly  be^ 
cause  it  supplies  an  omission  of  Boswcll, 
but  still  more  because  it  is  an  indication 
of  the  religious  sentiments  of  our  author. 
Every  one  has  admired  the  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  death-bed  of  Addison,  in 
the  Essay  on  the  Life  of  that  accomplished 
writer;  but  many  have  observed  with 
regret  the  almost  studied  absence  of  One 
Name.  There  was  a  grateful  recognition 
of  God  as  the  author  of  his  bein^  and 
guide  of  all  his  steps;  but  no  distinct 
mention  of  the  Saviour  of  men  as  the  ob- 
ject of  his  devout  and  final  trust.  At  the 
death-bed  of  a  gloomier  genius  there  is 
given  a  ray  of  stronger  light.  The  Christ- 
ian admirers  of  Johnson  may  now  read,  in 
the  frank  and  voluntary  lans^uage  of  Ma 
caulay :  *'  He  ceased  to  think  with  terror 
of  death,  and  of  that  which  lies  beyond 
death ;  and  he  spoke  much  of  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  of  the  propitiation  of  Christ." 
There  ought  to  be  nothing  strange  or  re- 
markable in  this  language ;  but  consider- 
ing the  tone  of  general  biography,  and 
the  usual  reserve  of  our  author,  we  are 
led  to  attach  to  it  a  very  welcome  signi- 
ficance. 


A  second  scries  of  Uae/ul  Information  for  En- 
aincera^  by  William  Fairbairn,  F!R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester,  is  preparing  for  publication,  nniform 
trith  the  first  series,  of  which  a  new  edition  is  like- 
wise nearly  ready.  The  second  series,  like  the  first, 
consists  principally  of  lectures  delivered  at  various 
Institutions,  on  Popular  Education,  and  comprises, 
amongst  other  subjects,  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering;  the  Machinery 
of  Agriculture,  and  Treatise  on  the  Strength  of  Iron 
Ships ;  the  Density,  Volume  and  Pressure  of  Steam 
at  different  Temperatures ;  the  Laws  which  gorem 
the  Collapse  of  Tubes  in  reference  to  the  Flues 
of  Boilers,  etc.  The  publishers  are  the  Messrs. 
Longpnan. 

It  b  srud  that  Mr.  Chsirlea  IMokena  has  made 
$350,000  in  the  last  ten  yean. 


The  Akhar  of  Algiers  states  that  in  pulling  down 
an  old  Arab  house  at  Constantina,  a  few  days  since, 
the  following  inscription  was  found :  **  Oikoe  hoinka 
Fonteiorum.  Though  part  of  the  stone  was  brok- 
en off,  the  inscription  appears  entire.  In  the  firbt 
line,  which  is  in  Greek  characters,  it  presents  the 
ppculiarity  of  the  last  stroke  of  the  N,  serving  also  as 
the  first  of  the  H,  (Eta.)  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  at  Constantina  mixed  inscriptions  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  the  phrases  in  each  language  are  gene- 
rally complete ;  whereas  in  the  present  instance  the 
first  two  words  are  Greek  in  language  and  character, 
and  the  lost  word  Latin.  The  meaning  of  the  in- 
scription is  "  Sleeping-house  of  the  Fonteil.'*      • 

.  rMR.  J.  F.  Barnstt,  the  pianist,  of  wboee^mnsieal 
talents  the  German  Press  speaks  in  high  tennis  is 
about  to  return  to  England. 
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It  is  the  singular  privilege  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  to  witness  the  union  in 
one  person  of  the  royal  and  prophetic  of- 
fices. What  philosophers  and  theologians 
might  have  pictured  to  themselves  in  their 
dreams,  but  could  scarcely  in  their  most 
cnthasiastic  moods  have  hoped  to  sec 
practically  realized,  has  become  an  actual 
and  indisputable  fact ;  and  strange  to  sav, 
it  is  in  the  center  of  fashion,  and  not  in 
tlie  spiritual  metropolis  of  the  Christian 
world,  that  this  phenomenon  has  mani- 
fl'sted  itself.  Until  the  assumption  of  the 
reins  of  government  by  the  Emperor  Na- 
po/eon  UL,  there  was  in  the  diplomacy 
of  European  nations  something  hard,  cold, 
and  pedantically  formal,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  exaggerated  essence  of  secular  and 
material  domination.  Great  questions, 
under  the  intricate  but  systematic  manipu- 
lation of  well-trained  diplomatists,  were 
carefully  and  even  anxiously  emptied  of 
any  thing  approaching  to  a  declaration  of 
vital  principles  at  issue,  and  with  a  skill 
worthy  of  the  most  practiced  special 
pleader  were  made  to  turn  on  secondary 
and  unexciting  points  of  detail,  which 
might  contain  the  kernel  of  the  matter, 
but  so  disguised  its  existence  from  vulgar 
eyes,  that  no  hereditary  sensibilities  were 
shocked  by  bold  unconventioualities,  and 
no  popular  attention  was  directed  to  a 
department  of  knowledge  as  sacred  as  the 
inner  mysteries  of  the  ancient  priesthood. 
Compromise  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
a  constant  accompaniment  to  that  of  which 
it  was  a  corporate  part,  and  to  the  ordered 
vagueness  of  which  its  nature  so  complete- 
ly assimilated.  Real  sentiment  was  as  little 
to  be  found  as  in  a  lawyer's  brief;  and 
sentimental  motives,  when  put  forward, 

™    ■      ■    ^  ■     I     ■  ■  M    ■       ■■■     ■■■-  I    ■      ^^M^—         Hill         ■    ^m^a^^^    ■■  ■  ■  ■  I  » 

♦  La  Rome  dea  Papea  ;  son  Origine^  nen  Phcues 
eufcessivca^  ses  Mceura  intimea^  aon  Ghuvemenunt^ 
son  Syathne  adminiatratif.  Par  un  ancicn  Hembre 
dc  la  Constitaante  Romaine.  Traduction  de  Ton- 
vrage  Italien  inddit.  Premier  volume.  B&le: 
Schweighauser.     London :  John  Chapman,  1859. 

Le  Pope  et  U  Co.'ffrh,    Paris,  1859. 


were  as  much  matter  of  mere  decent  form 
as  the  considerations  of  love  and  duty  in- 
troduced into  legal  documents.  Now, 
however,  there  is  a  great  change.  Diplo- 
macy has  become  suddenly  subordinated 
to  sentiment ;  the  de  facto  to  the  de  jure; 
the  conventional  to  the  "  natural ;"  the 
practical  to  the  theoretical ;  the  actual  to 
the  traditional;  in  short,  the  present  to 
the  future  and  the  past.  If  nations  are 
summoned  from  their  inglorious  repose,  it 
is  by  ancestral  memories  and  bright  pro- 
phetic visions  of  greatness  that  they  are 
roused  to  action ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  fit,  in  the  balance  of  philosophi- 
cal considerations  with  the  laws  of  eternal 
justice,  that  a  people  should  be  relegated 
to  the  inertia  of  disappointed  hopes,  it  is 
by  the  resources  "  ol  contemplation,  the 
arts,  the  study  of  ruins,  and  prayer,"  that 
its  acquiescence  in  this  lot  is  to  be  fulfilled 
and  consecrated.  We  seem  to  breathe  a 
clearer  and  trancendental  air  when  we 
meet  with  expressions  and  arguments  such 
as  these  in  grave  documents  of  an  ofiScial 
stamp ;  and  it  is  in  such  moments  that  we 
most  keenly  recognize  the  advancing  spir- 
it of  the  age,  and  the  inherent  greatness 
of  our  common  humanity. 

Next,  however,  to  the  actual  subjects 
of  this  "  prophetic"  statesmanship,  it  is, 
perhaps,  antiquaries  and  historians  who 
have  the  most  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
the  inauguration  of  this  new  era.  Hither- 
to, whatever  special  aptitudes  may  have 
led  ceilain  classes  to  the  study  of  the 
records  and  memorials  of  the  past,  the 
pressing  claims  of  the  hour  that  is,  have 
drawn  away  the  attention  of  the  busy 
many  from  this  branch  of  knowledge. 
History,  in  all  but  its  latest  and  cotem- 
porary  stages,  and  medieval  antiquities, 
except  so  iPar  as  they  were  available  as 
food  for  the  odium  theologicum^  required 
the  picturesque  and  exceptional  eloquence 
of  Macaulay,  or  the  quaint  humor  of  Car- 
lyle,  to  renaer  them  even  partially  palat- 
able ;  and  even  then  they  were  regarded 
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as  a  respectable  amusement  rather  than 
as  a  serious  matter  of  interest.  This  also 
is  now  changed — doubtless  for  the  better, 
certainly  to  the  immediate  enhancing  of 
the  vahie  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
knowledge.  The  years  following  1848 
have  imparted  a  much  more  general  ac- 
quaintance with  geography  than  "  all  the 
schools"  had  been  able  previously  to  im- 
part. We  are  now,  however,  being  taken 
through  a  course  of  instruction  of  a  far 
higher  and  deeper  character,  extending 
from  the  consideration  of  natural,  physi- 
cal, and  moral  boundanes  for  nations  and 
nationalities,  to  the  subtlest  problems 
which  could  task  the  mind  of  the  philoso- 
phical historian  and  moralist.  In  an  in- 
quiry of  such  vast  proportions  even  the 
minutise  of  antiquarian  research  play  no 
unimportant  part ;  the  device  on  a  raold- 
ering  scutcheon  may  determine  the  "  nat- 
ural" destinies  of  a  whole  people,  end  a 
new  reading  of  the  crabbed  hand-writing 
of  some  old  charter  may  (if  authenticated) 
turn  the  trembling  balance  in  the  fate  of 
millions.  To  trace  out  the  ancient  basins 
of  rivers  becomes  no  mere  antiquarian 
speculation  in  this  age  of  confirmation  to 
the  natural ;  and  happy  he  who  is  well- 
road  enough  in  the  earliest  chroniclers,  or 
stored  enough  with  ethnological  analogies, 
to  become  the  Tell  of  his  fatherland  against 
tlie  philosophical  claims  to  dominion  of  a 
more  dangerous  pretender  than  any  stolid 
Austrian  potentate. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  in  such  a 
diplomatic  revolution  the  papal  anomaly 
should  have  drawn  to  itself  a  large  share 
of  attention.  It  is  not  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  that  the  prophet 
and  the  priest  have  stood  face  to  &ce  in 
natural  antagonism ;  though  the  obscurity 
which  so  often  surrounds  the  language  of 
the  one,  and  the  serpentine  subtlety  of  ac- 
tion so  appropriate  to  the  other,  may  often 
cloak  the  directness  of  the  opposition; 
while,  in  the  present  case,  the  singularity 
of  this  avatar  of  "  the  nephew  ot  his  un- 
do'* has  had  the  eflfect  of  mystifying  the 
simple-minded  spectator  into  very  natural 
incredulity  as  to  the  actual  issue.  Its  re- 
ality seems,  however,  unquestionable. 
The  donation  of  the  pious  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne  is  being  recalled,  or  at  least 
rendered  untenable,  by  the  occupant  of 
thoir  seat ;  and  the  titular  successor  of 
St.  Peter  seems  to  bo  about  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  apostolical  pattern  more  close- 
ly than  for  many  centuries  has  been  the 


fortune  of  any  inheritor  of  the  sacred  keys. 
The  revolted  legations  of  Ferrara,  Bolog- 
na, Ravenna,  and  Forli,  which  appear  to 
be  irretrievably  lost  to  the  Pope,  occupy 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  Papal  States,  and  contain  nearly  a 
third  of  the  wliole  population.     The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  pontiff's  territories 
lying   between    the  Apennines  and    the 
Adriatic,  and  known  by  the  general  title 
of  the  Marches,  are,  at  the  time  when  we 
write,  in  a  state  of  semi-revolt,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  follow,  sooner  or  later,  the 
destinies  of  the  northern  Legations.  Their 
severance  from  Rome  would  entail  an  ad- 
ditional loss  of  an  area  rather  larger,  and 
a  population  rather  smaller,  than  in  the 
former  case ;  and,  taking  them  together, 
the  loss  of  the  trans-Apennine  provinces 
will  strip  the  Pope  of  more  than  half  his 
territories  and  more  than  half  his  subjects. 
In  point  of  revenue,  and  political  and  com- 
mercial importance,  the  loss  will   be  se- 
rious ;  and  to  any  government  less  inert 
in  developing  the  material  resources  and 
availing  itself  of  the  political  capital  which 
were  thus  placed  at  its  disposal,  the  loss 
would  be  much  more  serious  still.    But 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  whole  extent  of 
the  papal  losses,  should  the  present  move- 
ment not  be  crushed  by  foreign  interven- 
tion.   The  annexation  of  Tuscany  and  -the 
four  northern  Legations  to  Piedmont,  and 
the  proximate  revolt  of  the  Marches,  will 
place  another  group  of  the  papal  provinces 
in  a  very  peculiar  position.     Interposed 
like  a  wedge  between  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Tuscany  and  the  Apennines,  lie  the 
TTmbrian  districts,  which  formerly  made 
part  of  the  great  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and 
the  southern  boundary-line  of  which,  to- 
gether with  the  southern  frontier  of  Tus- 
cany and  the  frontier  of  Xaples  towards 
the  Marches,  make  almost  exactly  a  par- 
allel from  sea  to  sea,  to  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Tuscany  and  the  boundary-line  of 
the  northern  Locations  and  the  Marches. 
These  districts  nave,  to  some  extent,  a 
distinct  historv,  and  their  antecedents  con- 
nect  them  with  the  southern  Trans-Apon- 
nine  Marches  rather  than  with  the  papal 
provinces  which  lie  immediately  to  their 
south.     Their  area  is  less  than  that  of  the 
Marches  by  1560  square  miles,  and  their 
population  not  quite  half  in  number.     As 
to  the   disiK>sition   of   their    inhabitants 
towards  the  papal   dominion,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe   that   one   of  tlieir 
principal  towns  is  the  ill-fated  Perugia, 
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which  was  bo  recently  given  np  to  the 
license  of  the  p^al  mercenaries.  The  re- 
maining territones  of  the  Pope,  exclusive 
of  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  or  "  Conarca,"  do  not  make  up 
more  than  4019  square  miles  out  of  the 
17,494  of  the  whole  Papal  States,  and 
contribute  not  many  more  than  460,000 
inhabitants  towards  the  whole  population 
of  three  millions.  It  is  within  these  last- 
named  provinces,  if  any  where,  that  the 
Pope  must  find  his  future  willing  subjects ; 
for  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  city  of 
Rome  itself,  late  accounts  can  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one. 
Without  speculating  on  the  possible  balance 
of  parties  within  these  western  provinces 
of  the  Pope — the  old  "Patrimony  of  St, 
Peter,''  the  Sabina  and  the  Campagna — 
whose  voice  is  at  present  suppressed  by 
foreign  occupation  and  garrisons  of  mer- 
cenanes,  the  prospects  of  the  papal  tem- 
poralities will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
sketch  to  be  gloomy  enough.  In  these 
days  of  "  natural  boundaries,"  the  union 
of  Tuscany  with  Piedmont  carries  with  it, 
as  will  be  seen,  much  the  same  geograph- 
ical argument  with  respect  to  the  destiny 
of  the  Marches  and  the  Umbrian  wedge 
that  the  annexation  of  Parma  and  Modena 
presented  as  to  the  fate  of  the  four  Lega- 
tions ;  and  should  the  south- westeni  pro- 
vinces throw  off  the  papal  yoke,  a  compact 
kingdom  of  Southern  Italy  would  be  at 
once  created  by  annexation  to  Naples. 

It  is  a  matter  curious  in  itself,  though 
only  consonant  with  human  nature,  that 
exactly  at  the  time  when  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  papal  temporalities  is  most 
striking,  the  inalienable  right  of  the  Holy 
See  to  the  whole  of  its  territories  should 
be  most  loudly  maintained ;  and  that  a 
juiisdiction  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  been  hithei*to  contented  to  rest  on  the 
donations  of  emperors  and  kings,  should 
now  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  of  inde- 
feasible right  on  which  are  based  the  spir- 
itual pretensions  of  the  holy  father.  The 
forged  donation  by  Constantino  of  the 
Italian  possessions  of  the  Roman  empire 
is  no  longer  put  in  the  front  of  the  argu- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  the  papal 
territories  without  diminution ;  the  invio- 
lable right  of  the  Church  is  now  stretched 
back  to  some  mystical  apostolic  prescrip- 
tion, with  a  semper  as  absolute  as  the 
formula  of  spiritual  infallibility.  To  such 
a  preposterous  claim  the  actual  status  quo 
and  the  inevitable  course  of  events  are  the 
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best  practical  answer.  The  papal  author* 
ity  may  be  possibly  again  extended  by 
external  agency  over  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  his  disaffected  subjects,  but  the  living 
men  themselves  will  always  remain  politi* 
cal  Protestants  against  such  a  government, 
by  a  prescriptive  right  to  which  even 
apostolic  canons,  if  authenticated,  must 
themselves  bow.  But  leaving  this  arro- 
gant priestly  assumption  to  its  own  nat- 
ural fate  in  the  general  scorn  with  which 
it  will  be  received,  it  is  a  not  uninteresting 
subject  of  inquiry,  how  far  the  history  of 
past  centuries  has  realized  this  principle 
of  the  inalienable  and  integral  attachment 
of  the  papal  temporalities  to  the  papal 
chair,  and  how  far  the  existence  of  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
has  been  inextricably  connected  with  the 
preservation  intact  of  his  princely  author- 
ity. The  general  character  of  the  answer 
which,  history  returns  to  these  questions 
can  be  a  secret  to  no  one  who  ever  glanced 
through  the  pages  of  medieval  or  modern 
history ;  but  some  of  the  features  of  this 
historical  demonstration  may  just  now  be 
recalled  to  memory  with  something  of  the 
vivid  interest  attaching  to  ootemporary 
events.  Neither  the  names  most  promi- 
nent in  the  story,  nor  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  plot,  at  any  rate,  will  be  strange 
to  newspaper  readers  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

The  first  thing  which  must  strike  any 
one  on  looking  at  a  map  of  Ital^,  with 
respect  to  the  Papal  States,  is  their  scat- 
tered and  disconnected  position,  seeming 
to  imply  distinct  histories  and  separate 
interests  and  feelings.  The  Legations 
and  the  Marches,  with  the  Apennine  as  a 
barrier  on  one  side,  and  the  Adriatic  as  a 
boundary:  on  the  other,  seem  as  if  they 
were  intended  to  amalgamate  with  the 
south-western  dominions  of  the  Pope 
about  as  little  as  with  any  State.  The 
Neapolitan  territory  would  supply  the 
natural  coast-line  to  the  Roman  state  on 
the  east,  and  Tuscany  would  form  its 
most  suitable  complement  to  the  north. 
The  Umbrian  provinces  would  as  natur- 
ally seem  intended  to  follow  the  destinies 
of  their  neighbor  Tuscany. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  entertain  doubts 
as  to  the  continuity  of  title  over  so 
strangely  distributed  a  territory.  We 
feel  at  once  that  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See  must  have  been  of  a  most  pre- 
carious and  inteiTupted  character  over 
these  outlying  provinces,  or  it  would  in- 
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evitably  have  not  stopped  here,  bat 
would  have  extended  itself  over  a  much 
larger  area.  The  eye  takes  in  with  one 
glance  the  natural  historical  contingen- 
cies of  the  Trans-Appennine  provinces ; 
and  not  till  these  are  satisfactorily  ex- 
hausted, does  it  turn  in  the  direction  of 
the  "  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter."  One  sees 
instinctively  that  it  must  have  been  some 
peculiar  set  of  circumstances,  qaito  un- 
connected with  any  predetermined  pur. 
pose  or  natural  sequence,  that  gave  the 
Hol^  See  any  hold  in  this  particular  di- 
rection. Such  is  indeed  the  &ot ;  the 
special  connection  of  the  Legations  with 
Rome  was  at  first  purely  accidental,  was 
then  a  mere  arbiti*ary  and  inoperative 
transfer  of  title,  and  until  the  sixteenth 
century  was  never  properly  substantiated. 
Since  that  time  discontent  and  rebellion 
have  done  quite  as  much  to  prevent  the 
bond  from  becoming  indissoluble  as  the 
lapse  of  time  has  effected  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  Umbrian  and  south-west- 
ern provinces  owe  their  subjection  to  the 
Pope  to  an  equally  fortuitous  course  of 
circumstances;  and  if  closer  neighbor, 
hood  rendered  the  bond  for  some  time 
more  real  in  their  case,  its  duration  seems 
to  be  as  precarious  for  the  future  as  its 
formation  was  gradual  and  long  post- 
poned. 

There  is  one  sense  in  which  Constan- 
tine  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome.  So  long  as  the  city  of 
Rome  remained  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  the  impe- 
rial authority  overawed  and  stifled  the 
birth  of  any  rival  power  within  its  waUs. 
The  glories  of  that  Rome  which  had 
achieved  such  greatness  gathered  around 
the  person  of  the  representative  of  the 
Ctesars ;  the  spell  of  victory  and  empire 
in  the  diadem  of  Augustus  left  no  room 
in  the  imaginations  oi  the  Romans  or  of 
the  Roman  world  for  the  idea  of  the  in- 
fallibUity  and  universal  headship  of  the 
possessor  of  the  sacred  keys.  Tlie  deser- 
tion, however,  of  the  city  of  Rome  as  an 
imperial  residence  by  Constantine,  in  the 
year  326,  and  his  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  four  years  later  to  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Byzantium,  first  opened 
the  door  to  the  transference  of  the  jotm- 
Hffe  of  Rome  from  non-resident  and  often 
alien  Cssars  to  a  resident  and  generally 
native  bishop.  The  definite  partition  of 
the  empire  on  the  death  of  Theodosius  in 


396,  while  it  destroyed  the  unity  <^  idea 
attaching  through  all  previous  divisions 
of  power  to  the  Roman  Empire,  might 
have  restored  to  Rome  much  of  her  old 
position  as  the  center  of  a  still  vast  mon- 
archy; but  this  was  not  destined  to  be 
the  case.  In  the  year  404,  after  the  first 
retreat  of  Alaric,  the  voang  Emperor 
Honorius  took  up  his  residence  at  Raven- 
na; and  under  him  and  his  successors 
that  now  subordinate  capital  of  a  papal 
legation  became  the  imperial  city  of  the 
West.  Fi*om  this  time,  during  the  re- 
maining seventy-two  years  of  the  nominal 
Western  Empire,  the  city  of  Rome,  while 
it  shared  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  empe- 
rors, derived  little  dignity  from  their  con- 
tinued supremacy,  unless  we  consider  as 
such  the  attraction  of  barbarian  chiefe 
one  after  the  other  to  the  assault  of  its 
walls,  by  the  glory  of  its  onoe  great 
name,  or  the  reputation  of  its  still  re- 
maining wealth.  The  downfall  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  name  even  of  the 
Western  Empire  were  certainly  favorable 
to  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the  city, 
though  they  left  it  in  a  strange  and  un- 
paralleled position.  The  tide  of  empire 
had  ebbed  away  from  its  walls,  and  it  re- 
mained isolated  and  unprotected,  but  yet 
unassailed  and  almost  disregarded  amidst 
the  struggle  of  contending  races,  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  ephemeral  kingdoms.  It 
is  during  this  period  that  the  earliest  ap- 
proaches to  the  exercise  of  temporal  fmie- 
tions  must  have  been  made  by  the  popes. 
Such  duties  would  be  at  first  rather 
forced  upon  them  by  great  emergencies 
and  dangers  to  the  city  than  claimed  by 
them  as  primal  accompanimenta  of  their 
ofSce.  They  were  still  what  they  had 
been  during  the  reigns  of  the  sucoessora 
of  Constantine  —  merely  pastors  of  the 
Church  in  Rome,  exercising  no  authority 
but  that  which  sprang  from  the  respect 
inspired  by  their  sacred  duties  or  the  in- 
fluence  commanded  by  their  Christian 
virtues.  It  is  some  testimony  to  the 
moral  character  of  these  earlier  pontic 
that  the  power  of  the  Church  grew  as 
that  of  the  civil  government  which  sup- 
ported it  declined,  until,  on  the  rcmoinEd 
and  sucession  of  the  emperors,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  was  recogniieed  as  the  natural 
leader  of  the  Roman  people.  The  recov- 
ery of  Italy  in  the  sixth  century  to  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  old  empire,  by  the 
arms  of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  led  to  the 
nominal  subjection  of  the  city  to  the  im- 
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periftl  authority,  represented  by  an  ex- 
arch at  Ravenna;  but  the  'Muohy  of 
Rome,"  as  it  was  now  called,  scarcely  felt 
a  dependence  practically  nullified  by  the 
threatening  attitude  assumed  by  the  Lom- 
bard invaders  towards  the  Exarchate. 
The  Idoloclastio  *' heresy,''  as  it  was 
called,  of  the  Emperor  Leo  afforded  a 
pretext  to  the  popes  for  removing  even 
this  last  relic  of  the  old  government  of 
Home.  In  his  spiritual  capacity  as  a 
faithful  guardian  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
chnrch,  Gregory  II.  authorized  the  Ro- 
mans to  refase  the  continuance  of  their 
tribute  to  Leo ;  and  about  the  year  726 
deprived  the  ^^Dnke"  Marino  and  the 
Exarch  Paul  of  all  authority,  and  by 
agreement  with  the  Lombards,  established 
a  sort  of  republic  in  Rome,  which  lasted 
till  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Under  a 
state  of  things  thus  inaugurated,  *it  was 
natural  that  the  popes  should  enjoy  con- 
siderable power ;  but  they  were  still  not 
sovereigns  of  Rome,  which  was  an  inde- 
pendent state  under  its  own  civil  officers, 
its  bishop  exercising  a  sort  of  coordinate 
and  undefined  influence  over  public  af- 
fairs. The  Rolfnan  laity,  on  the  other 
hand,  still  had  a  certain  authority  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  the  popes  being  elect- 
ed by  the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy,  sen- 
ate, and  people ;  and  while  the  connection 
with  the  empire  continued,  the  old  subor- 
dination of  the  priest  to  the  prince  being 
still  marked  by  the  necessary  formal  con- 
firmation of  their  election  at  Constantino- 
ple. In  some  of  the  documents  of  this 
period  the  pope  is  styled  the  "PrsBses" 
of  Rome.  In  the  treaty  with  Luitprand, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  the  expression 
nsed  is  the  "  duchy  of  Rome."  Pope 
Stephen  wrote  to  Pepin  and  his  sons  ^^  m 
the  name  of  the  Chnrch,  dukes,  consuls, 
tribunes,  people,  and  arniy  of  Rome." 
In  the  Xdber  PotUi^lcalis^  Pepin  is  re- 
corded by  the  chronicler  as  "  by  the  will 
of  God  ^grandizing  {dikUans)  the  state 
(rempublieam)  and  the  whole  sovereign 
people,  {dominiccmi  plebemJ*^)  Pepin's 
own  phrases  are,  'Hhe  Church,  senate, 
and  state  (respubliea)  of  the  Romans;" 
or  "the  holy  Church  of  God  and  the 
Roman  state,  (respublicaJ*^)  The  position, 
then,  of  the  Roman  pontifTs  at  this  epoch 
was  very  remarkable.  From  the  imperial 
city  of  the  CsBsars  they  spoke  with  a 
voice  of  spiritual  authority  to  the  world 
without  as  the  representatives  of  the 
'^  chief  of  the  apostles,"  and  within  its 


walls  they  were  the  revered  colleagues  of 
a  free  sovereign  people,  from  whose  great 
traditions  they  denved  much  of  their 
own  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  Europe, 
and  to  whom  in  their  turn  they  were  aii 
»gis  of  protection  against  foreign  aggi*es- 
sions  by  the  sanctity  of  their  office,  and  a 
fresh  source  of  pride  and  self-gratulatiou 
by  identification  with  the  grandeur  of 
their  spiritual  pretensions.  To  a  position 
such  as  this,  material  assistance  from 
without  might  become  necessary  against 
restless  neighbors ;  but  no  accession  of 
territories  or  assumption  of  temporal  sov- 
ereignty could  add  any  thing  of  import- 
ance, while  they  might  seriously  afiect  its 
basis,  the  strength  of  which  lay  in  its 
simplicity  and  indefiniteness.  So  far  from 
the  temporalities  of  the  Holy  See  being 
essential  to  its  independence  and  authori- 
ty, this  period,  during  which  they  had  no 
existence,  is  exactly  that  in  which  the 
spiritual  pretensions  of  Rome  first  took 
root  in  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  in 
which  the  papal  chair  was  most  complete- 
Iv  independent  of  foreign  influence.  With 
the  appeal  which  the  popes  made  to  the 
French  monarchs,  and  with  the  ambig- 
uous temporal  grants  of  the  Carloving- 
ians  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  began  that 
state  of  discord  and  ruinous  ambition  at 
home  and  dependence  abroad  which  has 
deprived  the  see  of  Rome  of  half  its  spir- 
itual efficiency. 

Between  the  Lombards,  who  had  es- 
tablished great  prindpalities  in  Spoleto 
and  Beneventum,  and  the  Roman  people 
there  seems  to  have  existed  a  mutual 
hatred  and  contempt  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
The  Romans  despised  and  ridiculed  the 
Lombards  as  rude  barbarians ;  the  Lom- 
bards oould  scarcely  find  words  to  ex- 
press their  contempt  for  Roman  effemina- 
cy and  their  disgust  at  Roman  vices. 
Though  they  had  the  traditions  and  the 
free  forms  of  the  early  Roman  republic, 
the  Romans  of  the  eighth  century  were  a 
worn-out  and  eflete  i*ace ;  too  much  pufi- 
ed  up  with  the  conceit  of  their  ancestry 
to  see  their  own  degradation,  and  too 
much  enamored  of  their  inglorious  vices 
to  desire  any  practical  revival  of  the  man- 
lier virtues  of  old  Rome,  which  they  were 
so  fond  of  extoUinj^  in  words.  In  short, 
the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  conld  form  themselves  into  turbu- 
lent mobs,  but  possessed  nothing  but  the 
name  of  an  "  army."  The  popes,  alarm- 
ed at  this  state  of  things,  turned  first  for 
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aid  to  Constantinople,  and  when  tbis 
appeal  was  froitless,  addressed  themselves 
to  the  potent  mayors  of  the  faineant  Me- 
rovingians, Charles  le  Martel  and  his  son 
Pepin.  The  exigencies  of  Rome  sealed 
the  iate  of  the  last  Merovingian,  who, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See,  was 
de|>osed  and  committed  to  a  convent; 
while  (acting  on  the  same  sacred  judg- 
ment) the  Franks  raised  to  the  throne  the 
first  sovereign  of  the  Carlovingian  dynas- 
ty. Exactly  at  this  time  the  Lombard 
prince  Astolphus  seized  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  and  terminated  an  authority 
which  had  existed  for  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years.  Ravenna,  once  the  capital 
of  the  west,  then  the  capital  successively 
of  the  Gothic  king  Theodorio  and  of  the 
Eastern  Exarchate,  now  became  the  capi- 
tal of  a  new  Lombard  state.  Pope  Ste- 
phen invoked  the  aid  of  Pepin  agamstthe 
now  imminent  danger;  and  that  piince, 
descending  from  the  Alps,  defeated  As- 
tolphus, and  deposited  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter's  the  keys  of  Ravenna  and  twenty 
other  towns ;  all  of  which  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Commacchio  in  the  legation  of 
Ferrara)  lie  within  the  Romagna,  (that 
is,  the  legations  of  Ravenna  and  Forli,) 
and  what  was  then  called  the  Pentapolis, 
(that  is,  the  Marches  of  Urbino  and  An- 
cona.)  What  was  the  exact  amount  of 
rights  over  these  towns  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  delivery  of  their  keys,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  as  tne  donation  is  not 
itself  preserved.  Practically,  it  had  no 
effect  for  several  centuries.  Astolphus 
kept  possession  of  the  Exarchate ;  and 
when,  under  his  successor  Desiderius, 
some  of  the  towns  recovered  their  liberty, 
they  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
archbishops  of  Ravenna  as  inheritors  of 
the  extinct  exarchs.  Pepin  had  bestow- 
ed on  him  the  dignity  of  "  Patrician  "  of 
Rome ;  a  title  which  had  been  given  to 
the  provincial  governors  of  the  eastern 
empire,  but  which,  perhaps  with  some  re- 
ference to  the  earliest  use  of  the  word, 
may  have  been  equivalent  in  his  case  to 
"  protector."  He  turned  a  deaf  ear,  how- 
ever, to  the  complaints  of  the  pope  as  to 
the  practical  nullity  of  the  "  donation  ;" 
and  when,  in  774,  Charlemagne  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  Lombards,  he  was 
far  from  giving  into  the  hands  of  the  pope 
the  actual  government,  or  even  the  snze- 
rainty  of  the  subjugated  towns.  What 
he  appears  to  have  actually  given  was,  the 
rents  and  feudal  rights  of  extensive  do- 


mains in  the  Exarchate  and  PentapoliSy 
but  the  regal  rights  he  reserved  to  him- 
self. And  when,  in  the  year  800,  Leo 
ni.,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people, 
restored  in  his  person  the  empire  of  the 
west,  the  new  emperor  re&ssumed  the 
civil  authority  of  the  Csesars  over  the  city 
of  Rome  as  well  as  the  other  towns  of 
Italy ;  and  although  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  all  alike  was  left  formally  in  the 
hands  of  the  citizens,  the  ultimate  suze- 
rainty was  vested  in  the  emperor,  who, 
when  present  in  any  of  the  towns,  exer- 
cised the  rights  of  a  sovereign,  and  was 
represented  during  his  absence  by  impe- 
rial prefects.  He  appears  to  have  actual- 
ly governed  Rome  in  our  modern  sense 
of  the  term.  The  Roman  coinage  bore 
the  words,  ^'Imperante  domino  nostro 
Carolo ;"  and  had  the  successors  of  Charle- 
magne maintained  the  vigor  of  his  govern- 
ment, the  popes,  in  seekmg  for  a  protect- 
or and  an  mstrument  of  their  aggrandize- 
ment, might  have  found  that  they  had 
struck  the  death-blow  to  their  schemes  of 
independent  temporal  dominion.  The 
grasp  of  the  new  empire  was,  however, 
relaxed  in  the  weak  hands' of  the  later  Car- 
lo vingians  ;  but,  although  *^  one  discovers 
traces  of  the  protection  which  the  popes 
sometimes  accorded  to  the  towns  of  the 
Emilia  (or  Exarchate)  and  of  the  Penta- 
polis, one  does  not  find  any  authority  to 
mdicate  that  the  pope  governed  these 
towns.  It  was  not,  then,  the  cities,  but 
the  territorial  possessions,  the  fie&  and 
domains,  which  constituted  the  wealth 
of  the  popes,  and  which  rendered  the 
concession  of  the  Carlovingians  really 
valuable." 

In  this  direction,  indeed,  the  growth  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  and  cler- 
gy had  been  enormous.  By  oequests  in 
mortmain,  and  other  pious  donations,  the 
ecclesiastics  had  become  the  proprietors 
of  no  small  part  of  the  soil  of  Europe. 
Their  wealth  and  their  secular  influence 
became  powerful  agents  of  clerical  ambi- 
tion ;  and  that  they  did  not  convert  this 
proprietorship  into  an  actual  sovereignty, 
we  owe  merely  to  the  jealousy  ot  the 
reigning  princes,  which  interposed  in  time 
legislative  checks  to  these  ecclesiastical 
appropriations,  to  the  independent  muni- 
cipal spirit  of  the  civic  populations,  and 
to  the  practice  of  sub-ioteudation,  which 
frittered  away  the  feudal  power  of  the 
Church  among  turbulent  and  ambitions 
vassals.    .The  power  of  the  popes  was  af- 
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fected  by  all  these  influences,  and  the 
effect  of  the  visioa  of  temporal  ambition 
offered  to  the  Roman  pontiff  by  the  do- 
nations of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  was, 
for  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  •  to 
weaken  their  power  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  same  vicissitudes  with  other  tern- 
poral  sovereigns,  and  by  exposing  their 
sacred  office  to  the  greatest  insults  and 
degradation  at  the  bands  of  foreign 
princes  and  their  own  citizens.  But 
through  every  vicissitude,  and  under 
every  external  discouragement,  the  pon- 
tic never  gave  up  the  idea  which  they 
had  once  conceived,  never  forgot  the 
nominal  donations  of  the  Carlovingians, 
never  abandoned  their  hope  of  one  day 
realizing  that  with  the  phantom  of  which 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne  had  deluded 
them.  For  the  time  their  prospects  were 
i^r  from  hopeful.  They  were  again  in  an 
isolated  position — ^bishops  with  the  same 
undefined  authority  in  the  city  as  before, 
and  now  also  wealthy  feudal  lords  of  large 
outlying  domains.  But  the  towns  around 
them  were  every  where  independent,  and 
the  \assals  to  whom  they  granted  out 
their  domains  as  fiefs  soon  became  almost 
equally  so.  The  Carlovingian  empire  was 
rent  in  pieces;  there  was  no  longer  an 
emperor  in  the  west;  and  Italy  was  a 
prey  to  the  rival  ambitions  of  the  great 
vassals  of  the  defunct  empire.  Of  these 
the  two  principal  were  the  Marquis  of 
Friuli  or  tne  March  of  Trevisano,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Spoleto  or  Umbria,  to  which 
tho  Marches  of  Fermo  and  Camerino 
were  subject,  and  which  contained  the 
present  delegation  of  Rieti.  The  Beren- 
gers  of  Friuli  became  at  length  titular 
Kings  of  Italy,  with  varying  authority. 
In  Rome  the  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
two  women  of  noble  origin  but  most  aban- 
doned Ufe.  All  classes,  with  the  pope  at 
their  head,  had  plunged  into  the  grossest 
debauchery.  A^  the  mistresses  of  succes- 
dve  popes,  Theodora  and  her  daughter 
Marozia  governed  Church  and  State.  Ma- 
rozia,  in  the  year  906,  married  Alberic 
Marquis  of  Camerino,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  '^  Consul  of  the  Romans  ;'*  and 
their  son  Alberic  became  the  head  of  the 
state,  under  the  titles  indifferently  of 
*'  consul'*  or  '^  patridan."  This  leadership 
seemed  to  have  acquired  an  hereditary 
character ;  for  Octavian,  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen, succeeded  quietly  to  the  vacant  dig- 
nity, and,  electing  himself  to  the  papal 
chsiir,  became  ^'  Pope  and  Lord  of  Rome," 


under  the  title  of  John  XII.  On  ac- 
quiring his  ecclesiastical  dignity,  this  pope 
made  over  the  principal  offices  of  adminis- 
tration to  a  prefect  of  the  town,  to  whom 
he  gave  annual  consuls  as  colleagues  and 
counselora :  and  he  charged  with  the  care 
of  his  own  interests  twelve  tribunes  or 
decurions,  representing  the  different  quar- 
ters of  Rome.  Meanwhile  Italy,  distract- 
ed by  internal  contests,  was  devastated  in 
the  north  by  the  Hungarians,  and  on  the 
southern  coasts  by  the  Saracens,  until,  in 
despair,  she  invited  over  the  Alps  a  new 
master  in  the  person  of  Otho  I.,  Bang  of 
Germany.  On  his  second  expedition, 
Otho  deposed  the  reigning  Berenger,  and 
received  from  the  hands  of  Pope  John 
XII.  the  title  of  emperor,  which  had  been 
in  abeyance  for  nearly  forty  years.  The 
new  temporal  and  the  old  spiritual  powers 
soon  came  into  collision.  The  people  of 
Rome  took  side  with  their  pope ;  but  the 
emperor  at  the  head  of  an  army,  soon  re- 
duced the  city,  and  the  pope  sought  safe- 
ty in  flight.  His  personal  enemies  having 
completely  the  upper  hand,  the  following 
formal  summons  went  forth  for  him  to 
appear  and  answer  for  his  conduct ;  a 
document  which  sadly  militates  against 
the  doctrine  of  papal  irresponsibility: 

"To  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  Unirersal  Fa- 
ther, [Papa,]  the  Lord  John :  Otho,  by  the 
clemency  of  God,  Emperor  Augastus,  and  the 
Archbishops  of  Liguria,  Tuscany,  Siaony,  and 
France,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  salute  you. 

**Arriyed  at  Rome,  for  the  service  of  God,  on 
inquiring  from  your  sons  the  Romans — ^bishops, 
cardinals,  priests,  deacons,  and  the  whole 
people — as  to  the  reason  of  your  absence,  and 
the  motive  which  kept  you  from  our  sight — 
us,  the  protector  of  your  Church  and  of  your- 
self—they have  recounted  to  us  such  ^ings 
concerning  you — things  so  disgraceful  that  even 
stage-players  would  blush  to  repeat  them.  Not 
to  conceal  any  thing  from  your  highness,  we 
¥nll  mention  briefly  some  of  them ;  a  whole  day- 
would  not  suffice  for  theur  recital  in  detail 
Know,  then,  that  you  are  accused,  not  by  a 
few,  but  by  all,  members  of  your  own  order  as 
laymen,  of  having  been  guilty  of  homicide,  per- 
jury, sacrilege,  and  incest  with  two  sisters, 
dose  relations  of  your  own :  they  add — shock- 
ing to  hear — ^that  at  table,  you  have  drunk  to  the 
health  of  the  devil ;  that  in  gambling,  you  have 
implored  the  help  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  other 
demons.  We  pray  you,  therefore,  with  earnest- 
ness, Father,  to  come  and  make  no  delay  in 
clearing  yourself  fW>m  these  accusations.  And 
if  you  fear  the  violence  of  a  heady  mob,  we  en- 
gage to  you  on  oath  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
contrary  to  rule  of  holy  canons.  The  8th  of  the 
ides  of  November,  968." 
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Of  course  Pope  John  made  no  personal 
appearance,  and  in  default  was  solemnly 
deposed  from  his  popedom.  But  the 
citizens  were  more  faithful  to  him  than  he 
was  to  himself.  The  anti-pope  was,  on 
tlie  emperor's  departure,  driven  from 
Rome  ;  but  the  restored  pontiff  soon  per- 
ished, the  victim  of  private  vengeance 
roused  by  his  own  debauchery.  We 
gladly  pass  over  the  ensuing  period  of 
anarchy  and  civil  convulsion,  during  part 
of  which  Counts  of  Tusculum,  said  to  be 
descended  from  Alberic  of  Caraerino, 
gave  the  law  to  Rome  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor.  The  history  of  the  consul  Cres- 
centius,  who  was  in  power  about  the  year 
980,  is  very  obscure.  He  seems  to  have 
endeavored  to  assert  the  power  of  the 
people  of  Rome  against  emperor  and  pope 
combined.  He  soon  succumbed  to  the 
forces  of  the  empire,  Otho  HI.  besieging 
and  taking  the  city,  and  executing  Ores- 
centias  himself.  The  establishment  of  the 
Norman  principalities  in  Italy  under  Rob- 
ert Guiscard  was  nearly  the  first  occasion 
of  the  revival  of  the  papal  power.  Alarm- 
ed at  the  progress  of  the  Normans,  the 
pope,  Leo  IX.,  marched  against  them  in 
person  with  an  army  of  German  mercena- 
ries. He  was  beaten  and  made  prisoner ; 
but  the  Normans,  combining  craft  with 
piety,  only  availed  themselves  of  their 
victory  to  throw  over  their  recent  con- 
quests in  Apulia  the  shield  of  papal  au- 
Uiority,  by  obtaining  from  the  pope  the 
formal  investiture  of  them  as  fiefe  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  pope  obtained  a  more 
solid  share  in  tbe  spoils  of  his  new  allies, 
on  their  conquest  of  the  principality  of 
Benevento,  in  the  gift  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  But  still  the  city  of  Rome  con- 
tinued isolated  among  a  cluster  of  hostile 
towns,  with  most  of  whom  she  was  con- 
tinually engaged  in  wairfare ;  so  that,  as 
an  historian  has  remarked,  ^*  one  is  trans- 
ported back  to  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Republic  in  reading  of  the  desperate  wars 
between  Rome  and  Tibur  or  Tusculum." 
The  papacy  of  Gregory  VIL,  bo  eventful 
in  many  respects  for  the  spiritual  preten- 
sions of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  whole  con- 
test respecting  ecclesiastical  investitures, 
which  brought  into  existence  the  rival 
parties  of  Guelph  and  GhibeUine,  prodoc- 
ed  no  accession  of  territorial  strength  to 
the  popes,  with  tbe  exception  of  another 
unfulfiiled  bequest.  The  £imous  Countess 
Mathilda,  the  greatest  vassal  of  the  em- 
pire in  Italy,  and  the  devoted  ally  of 


Gregory  in  all  the  vioissitades  of  his  for- 
tunes, granted  the  reversion  of  her  pos> 
sessions  to  the  Holy  See.  Besides  her 
imperial  fie&  of  Mantua,  Modena,  and 
Tu^ny,  over  the  disposition  of  which 
she  had  no  proper  control,  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto  and  march  of  Ancona  had  de- 
scended to  her  from  her  £ither-in-]aw  and 
step-fiither,  Godfrey  of  Lorraine.  In  the 
words  of  the  donation  of  Mathilda  itself 
however,  there  is  not  any  thing  which  in- 
dicates sovereignty ;  but  simply  a  trans- 
fer of  the  rural  domains.  The  emperors 
evidently  treated  all  her  possessions  alike, 
as  imperial  fie&,  and  kept  possession  of 
them  without  any  regard  to  the  daims 
and  remonstrances  of  the  popes ;  but  the 
bequest  of  the  countess  was  not  forgotten 
by  the  Holy  See,  any  more  than  the  pre- 
vious donation  of  Pepin. 

In  1177,  Frederic  Barbarossa  promised 
to  restore  to  the  popes  the  patrimony  of 
Mathilda  in  fifteen  years;  bnt  the  Em- 
peror Henry  VI.  granted  it  out  to  some 
of  his  German  v^sals.  His  grand*sene- 
schal,  Marcovald,  was  made  Duke  of.Ro- 
magna  and  Marquis  of  Ancona ;  Philip  of 
Suabia  was  made  Duke  of  Spoleto.  During 
the  inter re^um,  however,  which  ensued 
on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  and 
which  was  followed  by  the  election  of  the 
candidate  favored  by  the  Pope,  Innocent 
HI.  availed  himself  of  the  odium  attaching 
to  the  German  intrusive  prineess  to  reas* 
sert  his  claims  in  a  moresnbstantial  manner. 
He  sent  two  cardinals  to  take  possession 
of  Spoleto  and  the  Marches,  and  the  prin- 
dpal  towns  at  once  opened  their  gates, 
and  willingly  submitted  to  him  on  having 
their  municipal  liberties  guaranteed  to 
them.  They  are  enumerated  as  being 
Spoleto,  Foligno,  Nocera,  Pemgia,  Guh^ 
bio,  Todi,  Rieti,  Assisi,  Citta  di  Castello, 
Ancona,  Fermo,  Coromacchio,  Sinigaglia, 
Osimo,  Fano,  Jesi,  and  Pesaro;  several 
of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  being  among  the 
towns  whose  keys  were  deposited  by 
Pepin  at  St.  Peter's.  Bat  the  Pope  was 
not  strong  enough  yet  to  keep  all  these 
acquisitions,  and  soon  after  granted  out 
Ancona  as  a  fief  to  the  Marquis  of  Este. 
Meanwhile  at  home  the  foundation  of  a 
securer  dominion  had  been  hud  for  the 
popes  by  the  revived  sfurit  of  the  Romans 
themselves^  Rome  was  still  a  republic, 
and  the  career  of  Arualdo  di  Brescia  aboat 
thb  time  proves  the  existence  of  a  consid- 
erable iealoosy  of  the  increttnngiuiisdio* 
tioo  of  the  popes.    Celestine  llL,  Inuo- 
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cent's  predecessor,  formally  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  a  charter 
of  the  pope  remams  to  attest  this  recogni- 
tion.   Bat  the  people  themselves   grew 
tired  of  a  many-headed  authority;  and. 
abolishing  the  senate,  substituted  a  tbr- 
eign  elective  officer,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  army  and  the  administrator  of  justice, 
with  the  title  of  "  senator."     Under  their 
first  ^'  senators,"  the  Romans  carried  on  a 
most  successful  war  with  their  neighbors ; 
took  and  destroyed  Tnsoulnm,  subjugated 
the  whole  of  the  Sabina  and  Campagna, 
and  compelled  the  towns  to  submit  the 
appointment  of  their  chief  officers  to  the 
Roman  republic.     Innocent  IIL,  in  the 
plentitnde  of  his  increased  dominion,  con- 
trived to  keep  the  appointment  of  ^^  sena- 
tor" among  his  own  friends,  and  dictated 
a  form  of  oath  to  that  officer,  to  '^  main- 
tain the  pontiff  in  possession  of  his  see, 
and  of  the  regal   ris^hts  which  should 
belong  to  St.  Peter's  Church ;  not  to  con- 
spire against  him  so  as  to  occasion  him 
the  loss  of  life  or  limb,"  (a  provision  full 
of  significance  as  to  the  past  relations 
of  pope  and  people ;)  "  to  reveal  to  him 
fldl  conspiracies  and  machinations  which 
might  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  to  pro- 
Aride  for  the  safety  of  the  cardinals  and 
their  household  in  every  part  of  Rome 
and  its  jurisdiction."    Innocent,  not  con- 
tent with  this  assertion  of  the  papal  chair, 
compelled  the  imperial  prefect  to  pay  al- 
legiance to  him,  and  to  receive  from  him  a 
fresh  investiture,  and  removed  the  judges 
and  podestas  of  the  towns  of  the  Cam- 
pagna, nominating  creatures  of  his  own  in 
their  stead.    This,  as  has  been  observed, 
"  is  the  proper  era  of  that  temporal  sov- 
ereignty which  the  bishops  of  Rome  pos- 
sess over  their  own  city,  though  still  pre- 
vented by  various  causes,  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  from  '  becoming  unquestioned 
and  unlimited." 

In  the  year  1278,  Pope  Nicholas  III. 
obtained  from  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  a 
charter  defining  the  territories  of  the 
Holy  See  as  extending  from  Radicoiani 
to  Capemano,  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier, 
and  as  including  the  duchy  of  Spoleto, 
the  march  of  Ancona,  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  the  city  of  Bologna,  and  other 
places,  all  of  which,  at  the  request  of  the 
Pope,  he  relieved  from  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  emperor.  'Bologna,  an  old 
Etruscan  city,  possessed  of  the  Roman 
citizenship,  had  been  "empowered  by 
Otho  the  Great,"  says  the  manifesto  of 


the  insurgent  government  of  that  city  in 
1831,  "  after  he  had  driven  the  barbarians 
from  Italy,  to  govern  itself  tmder  the  form 
of  a  free  and  strong  republic;"  it  had 
"triumphed  over  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
held  prisoner  the  son  of  Frederic  II.,  and 
kept  the  right  of  navigation  against  the 
Venetians."  In  1276,  "by  the  perfidious 
advice  of  Prendiparte,"  the  city  placed 
herself  under  the  protection  of  Pope 
Nicholas  III.,  then  a  fugitive  from  an  in- 
surrection at  Rome.  "  But  the  protec- 
tion of  Nicholas,  who  had  covenanted  to 
allow  of  the  free  government  of  the  re- 
public, was  soon  changed  into  open  op- 
pression." At  last  Bologna,  "that  had 
over  and  over  again  wrought  out  her  own 
rescue,  brought  matters  to  such  a  point, 
that  more  kindly  pontiffs,  and  especially 
Eugene  IV.,  could  not  but  recognize,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  her  emancipation  as 
just  and  regular.  Thus  Boloffna  recov- 
ered all  those  advantages  which  attend 
upon  a  state  of  freedom."  Perugia  and 
Ancona  were  at  this  time  independent  re- 
publics, and  Ferrara  had,  since  the  year 
1240,  been  subject  to  the  Este  &inily  as 
hereditary  princes,  who  were  sometimes 
independent  sovereigns,  sometimes  owned 
the  superiority  of  the  pope. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  the 
papal  see  was  removed  to  Avignon,  where 
It  remained  for  seventy  years.  The  papal 
authority  was,  of  course,  greatly  relaxed 
during  this  period,  and  the  popes  vainly 
sent  mercenaries  to  reduce  the  revolted 
Romagnoles.  Every  where  independent 
cities  or  independent  princes  established 
themselves.  At  Rome  itself  out  of  a 
state  of  anarchy  arose  the  seven  months' 
government  of  Nicolo  Rienzi,  "  tribune  of 
Rome,"  in  13il.  The  story  of  his  extra- 
ordinary success  and  sudden  downfall  need 
not  be  again  told.  He  returned,  in  1354, 
as  the  assessor  of  the  pope's  legate  Al- 
bonoz,  with  the  title  of  "senator;"  but 
in  four  months  the  fickle  Romans  mur- 
dered their  former  favorite.  The  legate 
was  more  successful;  he  defeated  Ordaleffi 
lord  of  Forli,  Malateste  of  Rimini,  and 
y  ico  of  y iterbo,  with  other  of  the  princes 
who  had  parceled  among  themselves  the 
domains  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  he  restored 
the  Romagna,  the  Marches,  and  the  Cam- 
pagna to  the  authority  of  the  pope.  This 
recovery  was,  however,  only  partial  and 
transient ;  and^  when  the  popes  returned 
to  Rome  in  1371,  the  provinces  north  of 
the  Apennines  were  chiefly  in  the  hands 
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of  petty  princes.  In  1441,  Ravennaplaced 
Itself  under  the  protection  of  Venice. 
Bologna  meanwhile  was  a  prey  to  internal 
discords  between  patricians  and  plebeians ; 
and,  says  indignantly  the  Bologna  mani-. 
festo :  "  the  popes  so  knavishly  knew  how 
to  profit  by  these  intestine  strifes,  that 
Bologna,  through  their  insidious  arts,  fell 
again  under  the  protection  of  the  Church. 
It  was  in  the  year  1447,  and  Nicholas  V. 
was  sitting  on  the  papal  throne  when  this 
happened.  The  conditions  of  the  sur- 
render were  as  follows :  that  the  free  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  should  continue  for- 
ever under  the  forms  fixed  by  its  laws ; 
that  the  cardinal-legate  to  be  dispatched 
from  the  Holy  See  should  not  be  author- 
ized to  decide  any  thine  without  the  con- 
sent pf  the  local  authorities ;  that  the  Bo- 
lognese  exchequer  should  continue  entire- 
ly apart  from  that  of  the  venerable  Apos- 
tolic See,  and  that  all  the  revenues  should 
be  paid  into  the  public  municipal  chest ; 
lastly,  that  the  city  and  province  should 
be  entitled  at  all  times  to  the  right  of  self- 
defense  by  their  own  means.  These  con- 
ditions, although  they  were  confirmed  by 
twenty-seven  pontiffs,  successors  to  Nicho- 
las v.,  were  notwithstanding,"  continues 
the  manifesto,  "  in  the  course  of  time,  de 
facto  only,  and  by  most  unlawful  violence, 
broken  and  done  away  with.  For  having 
subverted  the  ancient  order  of  things,  and 
having  changed  our  free  government  into 
despotism,  the  new  popes  imposed  upon 
us  most  heavy  and  insupportable  taxes ; 
not  to  spend  them,  as  in  former  times,  for 
the  behoof  of  the  community,  but  rather 
for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  apos- 
tolic treasury ;  nor  did  they  ever  render 
any  account  of  this  expenditure.  They 
then  entered  the  province  with  the  papal 
armies,  certainly  not  to  defend  oar  coun- 
try, but  simply  to  oppress  it;  and,  at 
length,  in  order  that  we  might  not  be  able 
to  reclaim  for  any  good  purpose  our  inde- 
pendence, the  first  and  holiest  of  our 
rights,  they  severed  an  integral  part  of 
the  province,  Castel  Bolognese,  which  we 
bad  lawfully  eained ;  and  with  this  they 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  their  execrable 
deM)otism." 

The  tenure  of  Bologna  by  the  popes 
im,  however,  not  continuous  until  the 
oommencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Tlie  papal  see  then  made  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  realize  its  pretensions.  In 
the  year  1500,  Alexander  YI.  sent  his  son, 
Cesare  Borgia,  at  the  head  of  an  army; 


and  this  notorious  personage,  partly  by 
skill,  partly  by  treachery,  overthrew  the 
petty  princes  of  the  Marches.  JaHus  II., 
who  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  con- 
quered the  Romagna,  reducing  also  finally 
to  obedience  to  the  Holy  See  the  towns 
of  Bologna  and  Perugia,  m  the  year  1504I. 
Ravenna  was  restored  to  the*  popes  in 
1500.  Ferrarawas  similarly  annexed  on 
the  extinction  of  the  reigning  family  of 
Este  in  1507.  Urbino,  which  had  been 
for  some  time  an  independent  duchy,  fbU 
lowed  the  example  of  Ferrara,  on  the 
death  of  the  last  duke  without  issue,  m 
the  year  1682.  One  principality  only  re- 
mained to  complete  the  present  papal  do- 
minions, and  this  had  been  a  creation  of 
the  popes  themselves.  In  the  year  1534, 
Alessandro  Famese,  whose  name  as  popo 
was  Pftul  III.,  detached  nearly  one  half  of 
the  *'  Patrimony  of  St  Peter,"  and  erect- 
ing it  into  a  *^  duchy  of  Castro,"  bestowed 
it,  with  the  towns  of  Ronciglione  and 
Nepi,  on  his  natural  son.  Pier  Luigi,  and 
his  descendants  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  Sec. 
The  successors  of  Paul  reluctantly  ac- 
quiesced in  this  arrangement,  until  at 
length,  in  the  year  1656,  the  grant  was  re* 
sumed ;  and  so  the  benefactions  of  Pepin 
and  Mathilda  were  realized  and  entended, 
and  the  south«westem  provinces  were  oon« 
solidated  into  a  compact  temporality. 

Two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  sinoe 
the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  pontiffs  receive 
ed  their  fulfillment  in  the  extinction  of 
the  last  independent  authority  within  the 
territories  which  they  clairiied ;  and  now 
again  Christian  £urope  is  called  upon  to 
review  the  manner  m  which  they  have 
executed  their  sacred  trust,  and  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  wisdom  and  necessity 
of  papal  temporalities.  The  verdict  of 
the  population  of  the  three  Northern  Le- 
gations has  been  given ;  first,  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  upper  claases,  and 
next,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the 
whole  people,  against  the  papal  govern- 
ment, and  in  fiivor  of  annexation  to  the 
dominions  of  King  Victor  Smmannef. 
While  we  write,  the  news  is  fresh  that  the 
governor  of  the  revolted  provinces,  Fari- 
ni,  the  historian  of  Rome  during  the  first 
years  of  Pius  IX.,  has  formally  presented 
the  record  of  the  wishes  of  his  fisUow- 
citizens  to  the  chosen  kin?  of  the  Italians. 
Sunday  the  18th  of  Hard),  1860,  will  al- 
ways be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Papal  States  as  that  on  which  the  Sng 
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of  Piedmont  replied  to  the  application  of 
the  Romagnoies :  '^  I  accept  their  solemn 
vote,  and  henceforth  shall  be  proud  to 
call  them  my  people."  The  firat  step  has, 
then,  been  actually  taken  towards  the  de- 
molition of  the  pile  raised  with  such  pro- 
longed toil  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  as  a 
memorial  of  their  temporal  pretensions ; 
and  we  conclude  our  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  past  history  of  the  Italian  subjects  of 
the  pope  with  what  promises  to  be  the 
first  chapter  in  a  narrative  of  the  "  de- 
cline and  feAl "  of  the  Papal  Principality. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  people,  its  general  result 
in  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  of  the 
governed  forms  no  unimportant  element 
either  with  the  historic^  j^^<^g^  ^^  ^^^ 
practical  statesman.  If  this  alone  be 
taken  as  a  test,  the  condemnation  of  the 
administration  of  the  popes  is  certain  and 
absolute.  There  are,  however,  other 
ways  in  which  the  subject  may  be  discuss- 
ed, from  which  some  variety  of  opinion 
may  arise.  Are  the  grievances  by  which 
the  disaffected  subjects  of  the  pope  pro- 
fess to  be  goaded  to  rebellion  real  and  se- 
rious? Are  they  practicaMy  iiTemedia- 
l)le  under  any  papal  administration,  and 
inherent  in  such  a  form  of  government  ? 
Is  the  papal  government  bond  fide  willing 
and  ready  to  make  the  attempt  at  remedy- 
ing them,  and  has  the  time  gone  by  or 
not  for  such  an  effoit  to  be  practically 
successful?  Lastly,  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  papal  temporal  dominion  essential 
to  the  independence  of  the  papal  ecclesias- 
tical authority?  We  pass  by  without 
further  reference  the  affected  Jusie^milieu 
of  the  Paris  pamphlet,  which,  if  seriously 
put  forward,  carries  With  it  its  own  refuta- 
tion in  the  necessity  which  it  involves  of 
a  continued  occupation  of  the  city  of  the 
Caesars  by  the  forces  of  a  foreign  sove- 
reign. 

On  the  first  point  diplomacy  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  with  authority  where 
the  popular  voice  is  disallowed.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  1831,  "  the  foreign  ministers, 
who  were  eager  to  bring  the  Pontifical 
States  to  a  condition  of  durable  tranquil- 
lity, combined  in  recommending  and  pro- 
posing to  the  court  of  Rome  such  mea- 
sures of  adjustment  as  they  thought  suit- 
able," and  presented  a  memorandum, 
which  runs  as  follows : 

**  I.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Five  Powers  that,  for  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  Europe,  two  fundamental  principles 


ought  to  be  established  in  the  States  of  the 
Church : 

**  1.  That  the  government  of  these  states 
should  bo  placed  upon  a  solid  basis  by  means 
of  timely  amelioration,  as  his  holiness  him- 
self intended  and  announced  at  the  outset  of  his 
reign. 

*^  2.  That  such  ameliorations,  which,  according 
to  the  expression  of  the  edict  of  H.  E.  Monsig- 
nor  Cardinal  Bernetti,  will  found  a  new  era  for 
the  subjects  of  his  holiness,  should,  by  means 
of  internal  guarantees,  be  placed  beyond  reach 
of  the  variations  inherent  in  the  nature  of  an 
elective  government 

**II.  In  order  to  obtain  this  salutary  end, 
which  is  of  great  consequence  to  Europe  on  ac- 
count both  of  the  geographical  position  and  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  Pontifical  States,  it 
appears  indispensable  that  the  organic  declara- 
tion of  his  holiness  should  set  out  from  two  fun- 
damental principles : 

^*1.  That  the  improvements  should  take 
effect,  not  only  in  those  provinces  where  the 
revolution  burst  out,  but  also  in  those  which 
remained  £iithful,  and  in  the  capital. 

'*2.  That  the  lait^  should  be  generally  ad- 
mitted to  administrative  and  judicial  functions. 

"  III.  It  would  appear  that  the  improvements 
ought  in  the  first  place  to  have  respect  to  the 
judicial  system,  and  to  the  municipal  and  pro- 
vincial administration. 

'*As  regards  the  judicial  system,  it  is  believed 
that  the  full  execution  and  the  development  of 
the  promises  and  the  principles  of  the  motu 
propria  of  1816  would  afford  the  most  safe  and 
effectual  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  very 
general  complaints  respecting  this  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  social  organization. 

*'As  regards  the  municipiJ  administration,  it 
appears  that  the  following  should  be  viewed  as 
the  necessary  basis  of  every  practical  improve- 
ment: the  general  reestablishment  and  ap- 
pointment of  municipalities  elected  by  the 
people ;  and  the  institution  of  municipal  privi- 
leges, which  shall  govern  the  action  of  the 
bodies  corporate,  according  to  the  local  interests 
of  the  communities. 

"  In  the  second  place,  it  appears  that  the  organ^ 
ization  of  provincial  councils,  whether  by  means 
of  the  permanent  executive  council  appointed 
to  assist  the  governor  of  the  province  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  ms  duties,  and  endowed  with  suit- 
able powers,  or  by  any  more  numerous  assem- 
bly, especially  if  chosen  from  within  the  range 
of  the  new  municipalities,  and  meant  to  be 
consulted  upon  the  most  important  affairs  of 
the  province  —  would  be  signally  useful  for 
introducing  improvement  and  simplicity  into 
the  provincial  administration,  for  superin- 
tending the  municipal  administration,  for 
allotting  the  taxes,  and  for  informing  the 
government  respecting  the  real  wants  of  the 
province. 

^  TV,  The  hieh  importance  of  good  order  in 
the  finances,  and  of  such  a  management  of  the 
public  debt  as  may  give  the  security  so  desira- 
ble for  financial  credit,  and  may  effectually  con- 
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tribute  to  BQgment  its  Tesounes  and  secure  its 
stability,  appear  to  render  indispeosable  a  cen- 
tral establishment  in  the  capital,  namely,  a  su- 
preme board  charged  with  the  audit  of  the 
public  accounts  for  the  serrice  of  each  year,  in 
each  branch  of  the  administration,  both  civil 
and  military,  and  likewise  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  public  debt,  and  having  powers  pro- 
portionate to  its  great  and  salutary  purpose& 
The  more  independent  such  an  institution  shall 
be  in  its  nature,  and  the  more  it  shall  present 
the  marks  of  an  intimate  union  between  the 
government  and  the  people,  the  more  it  will 
conform  to  the  beneficent  intention  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  to  the  general  anticipations.  On 
this  account  we  think  that  it  ought  to  include 
persons  chosen  by  the  municipal  councils,  who, 
in  union  with  the  advisers  of  the  sovereign, 
should  form  an  administrative  giurUa  or  eon- 
w,Ua.  This  body  might  or  might  not  form  a 
part  of  a  council  of  state,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
sovereign  from  among  the  persons  most  dis- 
tinguished in  burth,  property,  or  talent 

'*  Unless  there  were  one  or  more  central  insti- 
tutions of  such  a  kind,  intimately  allied  with 
the  influential  classes,  of  a  country  so  rich  in 
aristocratic  and  conservative  elements,  the  very 
nature  of  an  elective  government  would  natural- 
ly deprive  the  improvements,  ^ich  will  form 
the  lai^ng  glory  of  the  reigning  pope,  of 
tliose  guarantees  of  endurance,  the  need  of 
which  is  generally  and  strongly  felt,  and  will 
be  felt  so  much  the  more  in  proportion  as  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  pontiff  shall  be  great 
and  valuable.*' 

Again  and  again,  both  before  and  after 
the  events  of  1848-9,  the  representatives 
of  the  European  powers,  acting  on  the 
best  information  which  they  could  obtain 
as  to  the  actual  state  of  affaira,  have  re- 
iterated their  complaints  and  their  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  redress  of  grievances. 
As^in  and  again  the  existence  of  such 

fnevances  has  been  admitted  by  the  Holy 
ce,  and  their  redress  apologetically  de- 
ferred to  ^'a  more  convenient  season." 
This  acknowledgment  of  the  existence 
of  evil,  and  this  dogged  persistence  in  the 
denial  of  its  redress,  are  a  snfiSoient  answer 
in  themselves  to  some  of  the  points  which 
we  have  just  suggested.  A  strong  a 
jjriori  argument  might  be  also  deduced 
from  them  as  to  the  incompatibility  of  the 
government  of  ecclesiastics  with  the  well- 
being  of  a  state.  An  historian,  distin- 
guished by  his  almost  frigid  impartiality 
in  estimating  the  great  events  of  the  past, 
has  thns  summed  np  the  effects  of  the 
temporal  soverei^ty  of  the  popes  daring 
the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  when 
their  vast  spiritual  pretensions  abroad  had 
been  curbed  by  the  spirit  and  sagacity  of 


European  nations :  ^'  As  tbe  popes  found 
their  ambition  thwarted  beyond  the  Alps;, 
it  was  diverted  more  and  more  towards 
schemes  of  temporal  sovereignty.  In 
these  we  do  not  perceive  that  consistent 
policy  which  remarkably  actuated  their 
conduct  as  supreme  heads  of  the  Church. 
Men  generally  advanced  in  years,  and 
born  of  noble  Italian  families,  made  the 
papacy  subservient  to  the  elevation  of 
their  kindred,  or  to  the  interests  of  a  local 
&otion.  For  such  ends  they  mingled  in 
the  dark  conspiracies  of  that  bad  age,  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  more  scandalous 
turpitude  of  their  vices  from  the  petty 
tyrants  and  intriguers  with  whom  they 
were  engaged.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  ccntnry,  when  all  favorable 
prejudices  were  worn  away,  those  who 
occupied  the  most  conspicuous  station  in 
Europe  disgraced  their  name  by  more 
notorious  profligacy  than  oould  be  paral- 
leled  in  the  darkest  age  that  had  preced- 
ed." We  have  uo  indention  of  drawing 
any  parallel  between  the  Borgias  and 
recent  occupants  of  the  papal  chair  —  be- 
tween the  fifteenth  and  the  nineteeath 
centuries ;  but  the  mass  of  corruption  so 
long  superincumbent  on  the  body-politic 
of  Rome  could  not  but  have  infected  the 
general  spirit  of  the  administration^  and 
the  effects  of  the  earlier  demoralization  of 
the  popes  has  survived  to  obscure  and 
render  ineffectual  );he  personal  morality 
and  good  intentions  of  the  weak  pietist 
who  is  now  the  nominal  head  of  the  papal 
government.  If  we  accept  the  vigorous 
periods  of  an  eloquent  pamphleteer,  whoso 
denunciation  has  had  bestowed  upon  it 
the  stamp  of  truth  implied  in  an  ofilcial 
suppression^  the  morality  immediately  be- 
low the  chair  of  St.  Peter  by  no  means 
corresponds  to  the  virtues  of  the  holy 
&ther  himself.  The  accusations  against 
the  cardinal-secretary  Antonelli  may  bo 
true^  or  they  may  bo  exaggerated,  bnt  it 
is  a  very  serious  thing  that  such  charges 
should  be  boldly  brought  against  the  chief 
minister  of  the  representative  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  and  more  than  a  doubt  may  be  sug- 
gested by  it  whether  a  government  which 
exposes  itself  to  such  imputations  in  its 
highest  offices  is  likely  to  have  conduced 
to  the  morality  andhappiness  of  the  poj»i- 
lation  subjected  more  inmiediately  to  its 
subordinate  jurisdictions.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  representation  of  the  papal  ad- 
ministration and  of  the  papal  admmisi  ra- 
ters given  by  the  author  of  the  book  which 
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we  have  plaeed  at  the  head  of  our  re- 
marks, a  very  decided  corroboration  will 
be  afforded  to  oar  previous  impressions. 
^^  I  do  not  conceal  from  myself,"  says  the 
ex-member  of  the  Roman  Constituent, 
«'  that  the  words  of  a  proscrit,  branding 
those  who  proscribed  him,  are  open  to 
suspicion;  no  doubt  the  pains  of  exile 
may  mislead  the  mind  and  excite  the  soul, 
so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  mental  vertigo, 
and  passion  may  sometimes  obscure  the 
truth.  But  when  the  proscrit^  without 
dwelling  upon  his  own  misfortunes,  his 
own  feelings,  his  own  convictions,  comes 
to  tell  of  facts — when  he  mentions  dates, 
places,  men,  so  as  to  afford  to  any  one  the 
means  of  verifying  or  criticising  his  asser- 
tions— ^when  circumstances  and  the  gene- 
ral relation  of  facts  afford  a  striking  con- 
firmation to  these  special  &ct8  —  when 
their  character  is  such  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  assign  to  them  another  origin 
—  when  they  are  not  controverted  but 
simply  denied,  without  any  proof — and 
when,  lastly,  no  serious  argument  can  be 
adduced  to  invalidate  their  moral  signifi- 
eance  —  it  is  impossible  for  any  conscien- 
tious man  to  refuse  his  confidence  to  the 
writer.  I  shall  not  dwell  at  length  on  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  I  am 
placed ;  but  what  I  am  about  to  relate, 
and  the  just  expectations  of  the  reader, 
render  some  brief  statement  necessary. 
My  &mily  is  well  known  both  at  Rome 
and  throughout  the  Papal  States;  its 
position  and  its  extensive  connections 
have  brought  me  from  my  childhood  into 
intercourse  with  all  the  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  papal  government.  I  have 
heard  all  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  government  converse 
in  my  presence — not  with  that  language 
of  reserve  which  they  affect  in  their  offi- 
cial relations,  but  in  the  undisguised  lan- 
guage of  private  intimacy.  When  I  was 
scarcely  seven  years  old,  I  began  to  be  an 
attentive  listener  to  these  persons,  and 
from  that  time  my  mind  has  received  a 
strong  impression  from  the  strange  things 
which  I  perceived  —  which  instinctively 
astonishea  me  when  I  could  not  yet  inter- 
pret them,  and  which,  on  subsequent  re- 
flection, have  filled  me  with  horror.  These 
impressions  have  not  since  been  given  the 
lie  to.  I  might,  indeed,  have  been  de- 
ceived in  my  deductions  from  my  personal 
obser^^ations,  but  in  dealing  with  facts  I 
can  not  be  mistaken.  These  have  multi- 
plied under  my  own  eyes,  have  taken 


^ace  in  my  own  presence,  have  b<^n,  so 
to  speak,  in  my  very  hands,  when  to  my 
own  family  connections  have  been  added 
those  I  had  myself  formed.  The  offices 
which  have  been  intrusted  to  me,  the 
employments  which  I  have  filled,  almost 
in  the  heart  of  the  government  itself,  have 
given  me  the  opportunity  of  mixing  with 
men  of  all  classes,  of  examining  into  the 
machine  of  government  closely  in  all  its 
details,  or  becoming  acquainted  with  its 
practical  working,  and  of  witnessing  the 
sardonic  smiles  of  the  inquisitors,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  hopeless  complaints  of  the 
victims.  I^om  that  time  forward  I  had 
ahorrorof  the  govemmeiit  of  priests.  .  .  . 
If  my  father  had  sown  in  my  heart  the 
seeds  of  corruption,  and  busied  himself  in 
bringing  them  to  maturity,  he  would  in- 
deed have  opened  to*  me  a  career  full  of 
honors,  and  might  perhaps  have  made  of 
me  a  cardinal  of  the  holy  Roman  Church. 
My  father  preferred  that  I  should  be  an 
honorable  man,  and  by  so  doing  predea- 
tined  me  to  be  a  rebel ;  he  secured  to  nie 
the  bitterness  of  finding  myself  a  proscrit^ 
and  for  this  title  I  owe  him  the  deepest 
acknowledgments."  A  statement  thus 
heralded  ought  to  obtain  a  respectful 
audience ;  and,  having  given  our  readers 
the  author's  own  appeal  to  their  confi- 
dence, we  must  leave  them  to  gather  for 
themselves  that  impression  as  to  his  credi- 
bility, which  the  perusal  of  the  work  itself 
can  alone  adequately  convey.  One  ex- 
tract may  suffice  to  show  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  rulers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
states  are  formed,  and  the  motives  by 
which  their  choice  of  the  sacred  office  is 
at  present  actuated.  The  author  takes 
the  case  of  the  lower  orders,  who  might 
be  supposed  to  benefit  most  from  a  system 
which  opens  the  way  of  preferment  to  all 
classes  through  the  same  sacred  portal. 
He  takes  the  case  of  one  ^*  whose  father  is 
a  wretched  peasant,  toiling  from  morning 
to  night,  and  yet  scarcely  able  to  keep  his 
family ;  who  has  to  be^  from  his  landed 
proprietor,  to  humble  himself  before  the 
steward,  to  learn  to  conciliate  the  servants 
to  get  admitted  into  his  master's  presence ; 
who,  if  he  dare  to  enter  the  palace,  is 
abashed  at  his  own  dress  and  his  igno- 
rance. *  But  you  shall  be  a  priest,'  says  the 
wretched  father  to  his  son.  '  I  will  be  a 
priest,'  thinks  then  the  child ;  '  and  I 
shall  have  no  more  need  to  give  myself 
up  to  exhausting  toil ;  the  Church  pro- 
vides for  the  wants  of  her  ministers^    I 
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will  b'e  a  priest ;  and  then  the  proprietor 
will  have  to  pay  me  dues,  and  will  have 
to  respect  me,  for  I  shall  be  more  than 
his  equal,  and  an^  day  I  may  become  his 
immediate  supenor.  While  my  father 
stops  at  the  door, I  shall  enter  the  palace; 
and  if  he  is  admitted  to  a  seat  at  the  serv- 
ants' table,  I  shall  be  a  guest  at  that  of  the 
master.'  'My  father,'  says  another,  'is 
an  artisan,  the  slave  of  his  employer,  who 
has  less  care  for  him  than  for  his  machines ; 
but  for  me,  I  shall  be  a  priest ;  I  shall  be- 
come a  curate,  perhaps  a  bishop.  Then 
will  I  take  vengeance  for  my  father,  and 
will  throw  into  prison  his  employer,  who 
is  an  unbeliever,  a  blasphemer,  and  who 
never  attends  the  sacraments.'  '  My  fa- 
ther,' says  a  third,  '  is  an  inferior  officer 
in  the  government ;  he  has  but  nine  crowns 
a  month,  and,  vanquished  by  poverty,  he 
is  obliged  to  ask  for  a  gratuity ;  my  mo- 
tJier  and  sister  have  to  go  to  implore 
Monsignor  the  Delegate.  Ah !  I  will  be- 
come a  priest,  and  I  may  then  become  a 
"  delegate ;"  and,  in  my  turn,  the  beauti- 
ful ladies  of  the  city,  who  will  not  look  at 
me  And  despise  me  for  my  poverty,  will 
surround  me,  will  pay  court  to  me ;  when 
they  want  a  favor,  they  will  have  to  come 
and  ask  it  in  my  private  cabinet,  and  then 
I  will  make  my  conditions.'  Such  are  the 
reasons — ^very  religious  ones,  you  will  per^ 
ceive — ^which  actuate  the  larger  nuniber 
of  young  men  who  embrace  the  ecclesias- 
tical career.  Judge  them  not  too  severe- 
ly. Their  guilt  springs  from  their  human 
weakness ;  out  the  guHt  of  a  government 
which  offers  to  its  subjects  only  this  alter- 
native— sacrilege  with  the  satis&ction  of 
every  passion,  or  a  life  which  implies  the 
negation  of  all  rights — this  guilt,  lot  M. 
de  Rayneval  say  what  he  may  of  it  in  his 
dispatches,  is  in&mous." 

If  such  be  the  root  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  priests,  we  may  easily  antici- 


pate its  fruits;  and  we  can  well  under- 
stand the  firm  determination  evinced  by 
the  emancipated  population  of  the 
"Emilia"  not  to  return  under  such  a 
yoke.  The  consideration,  too,  of  a  few 
facts  such  as  these  may  lead  to  a  more 
positive  opinion  as  to  the  inherent  incom- 
patibility m  practice  of  the  priestly  office 
with  the  functions  of  a  just  civil  ruler. 
That  any  abstract  notion — for  it  is  nothing 
else  —  of  the  independence  of  a  pontiff 
propped  up  on  such  a  system  can  much 
longer  prevail  agsdnst  the  demands  of 
common-sense,  not  to  speak  of  the  stand- 
ing scandal  to  Christendom  in  its  very 
center,  we  will  not  believe.  It  may  suit 
the  cynical  mood  of  the  supposed  author 
of  Xe  JPape  et  le  Congrks  to  allude  with  a 
sneer  to  the  spectacle  of  a  body  of  citizens 
deprived  of  all  the  rights  of  such,  except 
what  they  may  attain  to  by  the  channel 
of  self-degradation ;  but  we  can  not  sap- 
pose  that  the  statesmen  of  Europe  will  be 
willing,  even  if  they  are  able,  to  content 
themselves  with  epigrammatic  sayings  in 
the  face  of  undisputed  &cts.  No  true 
lover  of  the  Church  of  Rome  should,  on 
the  other  hand,  wish  to  see  entailed  apon 
another  generation  a  state  of  things  which 
has  only  lowered  that  Church  in  the  eyes 
of  the  civilized  world ;  which  has  added 
nothing  to  the  real  power  of  the  popes, 
but  has  detracted  so  much  from  their 
spiritual  influence ;  which  rests  upon  do- 
nations of  rights  which  were  not  in  the 
minds  of  the  donors;  which  has  never 
been  able  to  withstand  the  slightest  ex- 
ternal shock;  which  has  never  been  re- 
spected by  any  government  whose  inter- 
est it  was  to  infringe  upon  it ;  and  which 
can  be  supported  in  the  present  day  only 
by  foreign  bayonets,  at  the  cost  of  the 
alienation  of  the  feelings  of  millions  of  de- 
vout Catholics,  and  of  the  sympathies  of 
every  other  body  of  Christians. 
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SOLAR      PHENOMENA. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  world  rarely 
acknowledges  its  greatest  benefactoi*s,  and 
usually  behaves  with  indifference  to  those 
to  whom  it  IS  the  most  indebted.  There 
is  certainly  no  object  from  which  we  de- 
rive 80  many  comforts,  and  even  necessa- 
ries, as  from  the  glorious  sun,  and  yet  with 
what  neglect  he  is  usually  treated.  Sel- 
dom do  we  find  any  remarks  made  about 
him  in  which  some  complaint  is  not  mixed 
up.  "  The  sun  is  awfully  hot,"  is  a  most 
common  observation  ;  and  rarely,  indeed, 
do-  we  hear  any  thanks  given  for  the  heat 
and  light  with  which  he  favors  us.  "  To 
nxake  hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  has  be- 
come a  homely  proverb ;  but  it  is  one 
which  appears  to  insinuate  that  we  ought 
to  t<\ke  all  the  advantage  that  we  can  of 
his  light  whilst  he  jiel&  it,  instead  of  in- 
timating that  we  are  under  great  obli- 
gations to  our  central  orb  for  that  which 
he  does  give. 

Nevertheless,  those  idolaters  who  wor- 
shiped the  sun  had  much  reason  for  their 
idolatry ;  for  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
were  it  not  for  snn-llght  and  sun-heat,  we 
should  soon  be  destitute  of  onr  daily 
bread,  and  all  that  now  flourishes  on  earth 
would  cease  to  be.  Considering,  therefore, 
how  essential  to  the  existence  of  all  earth- 
ly things  is  this  sun  that  we  so  neglect, 
let  us  mquire  into  the  size,  appearance, 
character,  and  habits  of  that  primary  orb, 
around  which  our  earth  revolves  but  as  a 
little  satellite. 

The  sun  is  situated  at  about  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles  from  the  earth,  a  distance 
which  it  is  difficult  to  realize,  unless  we 
compare  it  with  terrestrial  objects.  If  a 
man  were  to  travel  3800  times  round  our 
globe — a  distance  equal  to  7600  voyages 
to  Australia — ^he  would  pass  over  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  that  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun :  or  if  we  could  perform  a  journey  by 
express  train  to  the  sun,  we  should,  if  we 
traveled  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  per 
hour,  occupy  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  upon  the  journey.  Thus,  to 
make  a  voyage  round  the  sun,  and  to  keep 


at  a  mean  distance  of  uinety-five  millions 
of  mUes,  obliges  the  earth  to  pass  over 
565,488,000  miles  every  year. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  vastness  of 
this  machineiT,  and  upon  the  astounding 
facts  which  these  movements  reveal,  we 
can  readily  conceive  how  repulsive  were 
the  announcements  of  the  earth's  move- 
ments to  those  heathen  and  bigoted  minds 
who  had  taught  that  this  tiny  world  was 
the  grandest  and  most  important  object 
in  the  universe ;  for  to  displace  it  from  the 
center  of  the  universe,  was  to  remove  it 
from  the  position  of  honor,  and  make  it 
but  a  secondary  planet  in  the  system. 

Having  found  the  sun's  distance  from 
the  earth,  the  astronomer  can  then  find 
his  size,  which  is  upon  an  equally  tremen- 
dous scale.  While  our  earth  is  about 
eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  7926  in  the  broadest 
part,  the  sun  is  rather  more  than  one  hun- 
dred times  that  magnitude,  his  correct 
diameter  being  882,000  miles.  His  cir- 
cumference, therefore,  instead  of  being 
about  twenty-five  thousand  miles,  like  our 
Uttle  earth,  is  2,764,000  miles ;  and  in  bulk 
the  sun  is  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
times  the  greater,  The  difference  between 
the  sun  and  our  earth  is,  in  short,  not  less 
than  that  between  the  Great  Eastern  and 
a  boy's  toy  sailing-boat. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  distance  and 
the  size  of  the  orb  to  which  we  owe  all  our 
heat  and  light,  our  ripened  crops  and  fruit, 
and  much  more,  probably,  than  we  yet  arc 
aware  of.  If  an  observer  examine  the  sun 
by  the  aid  of  a  common  telescope,  taking 
the  precaution  to  use  a  dark-culored  glass, 
he  will  note  npon  the  surface  of  the  sun 
some  small  black  spots;  these  will  first 
appear  upon  the  eastern  limb  of  the 
sun,  and  will  then  pass  near  the  center, 
and  will  disappear  upon  the  opposite  side. 
Continued  observation  will  show  that 
some  of  these  spots  will,  after  a  certain 
period,  return  into  view,  will  pass  across 
as  before,  and  so  on.  This  fact  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  sun,  like  the  planets 
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which  he  lights  up,  rotates  upon  his  axis, 
and  that  the  period  of  his  rotation  is  about 
twenty-five  and  a  half  of  our  days.  The 
apparent  interval  between  the  departure 
and  return  of  a  paiticular  spot  is  rather 
more  than  twenty-seven  days,  because  the 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  causes  a 
difference  in  the  apparent  I'etum  of  the 
same  spot. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  know  that  the 
Sim  is  of  a  certain  size,  that  he  is  at  a  cer- 
tain distance,  and  that  he  rotates  upon  his 
axis  in  a  period  of  about  twenty-five  and 
a  half  days.  These  are  facts  which  are  not 
difficult  to  discover,  the  instruments  now 
in  use  being  sufficient  for  their  accurate 
determination.  When,  however,  we  con- 
sider some  other  of  his  characteristics,  we 
have  to  speculate  ;  and  thus  his  source  of 
heat,  of  light,  what  are  his  spots,  and  what 
are  numerous  other  phenomena  connected 
with  him,  have  been  subjects  of  theory 
fi'om  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  present 
time.  If  the  sun  be  merely  examined  by 
the  unaided  eye,  it  will  present  usually  a 
brilliant,  clear  surface,  without  wrinkle, 
flaw,  or  spot.  When,  however,  the  tele- 
scope is  brought  to  bear,  his  dark  portions 
become  visible,  and  either  singly,  or,  as  is 
more  commonly  the  case,  in  groups,  are 
soen  those  spots  of  which  mention  has  been 
already  made.  Galileo  first  discovered 
these  spots  in  April,  1611 ;  he  announced 
the  fact,  and  stated  that  they  had  a  mo- 
tion across  the  sun's  disc,  that  they  were 
confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  body  of 
snn  on  each  side  of  his  equator,  and  that 
they  were  very  irregular  in  their  form. 
Scheiner,  a  German,  and  another  person, 
a  friend  of  Kepler's,  observed  the  spots  at 
about  the  same  time. 

It  frequently  happens  that  there  is  a 
spot  upon  the  sun  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
observed  without  a  telescope,  provided 
that  a  dark  glass  be  used,  and  the  snn 
steadily  gazed  at  for  about  a  minute.  Such 
was  the  case  early  in  September  of  the 
present  year,  two  spots  being  visible  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  year  1779,  a  spot 
also  appeared,  of  a  very  large  size.  Many 
older  writers,  amongst  wnom  we  may 
quote  Plutarch,  Abnlferagius,  Kepler,  and 
othere,  speak  of  the  sun's  light  having 
been  strangely  diminished  lor  several 
weeks,  a  fiict  which  was  most  probably 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  spots  upon 
his  surface.  There  have  also  been  inter- 
vals when  the  sun  has  been  free  from  spots ; 
this  was  the  case  from  1650  to  1670,  and 


a^ain  in  1724.  Thus,  he  appears  to  have 
his  spotty  and  clear  phases,  but  these  do 
not  return  at  jmy  regular  intervals.  Lat^ 
terly,  the  disk  has  been  more  frequently 
covered  with  spots  than  it  was  in  former 
times.  Some  observers  have  seen  a  spot 
burst  in  pieces,  as  though  it  were  some 
brittle  substance  thrown  upon  a  hard 
surface. 

The  size  of  the  spots  is  sometimes  as 
much  as  fifby  thousand  miles  in  diameter. 
Their  usual  appearance  is  that  of  a  very 
dark  nacleus,  surrounded  by  a  lighter  per* 
tion,  as  though  a  solid  body  with  a  very 
dense  atmosphere  were  resting  upon  the 
brilliant  suriace  of  the  sun.  Many  indi- 
viduals have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the 
heat  and  climate  are  affected  by  the  spots 
on  the  sun.  A  coincidence  of  a  few  hot 
days  and  a  large  spot,  and  a  few  cold  ones 
and  no  spots,  has  been  considered  a  proof 
that  the  spots  were  increasing  the  heat  of 
the  earth.  There  have  not  beeti  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  observations  yet  made 
on  this  subject  to  warrant  any  conclusions ; 
for  lately,  when  great  heat  was  expected 
to  result  from  a  number  of  spots  on  the 
snn,  it  suddenly  turned  out  to  be  much 
colder  than  before  they  appeared.  Con- 
jecture has  been  very  busy  in  endeavoring 
to  account  for  these  spots  upon  the  sun, 
for  it  has  been  justly  concluded  that  they 
are  intimately  connected  with  his  physical 
condition.  When  the  fact  became  known 
that  they  were  occasionally  to  be  seen,  the 
ancient  philosophers  at  once  decided  that 
they  must  be  the  fuel  which  supplied  the 
fire  of  the  sun,  for  they  had  no  ideas  of 
heat  or  light  other  than  those  of  fire-Kght 
and  fire-heat ;  and  so  tenaciously  did  they 
cling  to  the  belief  that  the  snn  was  a  great 
ball  of  fire,  that  they  actually  considered 
that  the  spots  thereon  were  additional 
proof  of  fuel  being  heaped  upon  the  flame. 
Others,  again,  believed  that  the  spots 
were  the  thick  smoke  arising  from  the 
burning  furnace.  Then,  and  even  in  late 
years,  it  was  supposed  that  the  spots  were 
holes  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  son,  or  in 
the  luminons  matter  surrounding  him; 
but  if  his  atmosphere  be  in  any  manner 
similar  to  the  atmosphere  or  gas  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  to  form  a  per- 
manent hole  is  a  matter  simply  imposable. 
If,  also,  the  cause  of  spots  be  because  there 
Is  an  opening  in  the  luminous  matter  round 
the  sun,  we  must  at  once  take  for  grant- 
ed that  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  a  lumi- 
nous solid  matter,  or  a  hole  wonld  no  more 
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remain  in  its  matter  than  it  does  in  water. 
These  spots  are  most  common  near  the 
eqaator  of  the  sun,  they  beinff  rarely  seen 
on  any  other  part  of  his  disk.  May  not 
these  spots  be  those  impnre  portions  of 
the  sun  which,  from  time  to  time,  are  re- 
quired to  be  thrown  off,  and  which  are 
too  dense  to  transmit  his  light  through 
them?  We  find  that  impure  gases  al- 
though heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  yet 
will  most  frequently  ascend.  May  not 
this  be  the  case  with  the  sun-spots  ?  These 
impurities  may  be  gathered  up  by  comets, 
whose  visits  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
sun  can  not  be  objectless  or  without  some 
cause.  And  it  is  not  opposed  to  observed 
facts,  to  find  that  the  spots  have  disap- 
peared after  the  visit  of  a  comet.  Thus, 
these  aerial  visitors  may  be  the  dustmen 
of  the  system,  who,  in  after-ages,  will 
have  their  own  part  to  perform.  We  can 
Lut  speculate  upon  these  phenomena; 
they  are  matters  of  discussion,  and  are 
open  to  criticism  and  supposition. 

The  cause  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  also 
a  mystery.  How  this  orb  can,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  give 
as  much  heat  as  he  does,  is  a  problem  full 
of  interest  to  every  inquirer.  The  first 
impression  amongst  the  heathens  was, 
that  he  must  be  me  locality  of  the  evil 
spirits.  A  very  small  amount  of  reason 
would  have  shown  these  ancients  that  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  dependent  upon  many 
other  matters  besides  distance,  for  even 
within  tropical  regions,  when  the  sun  is 
vertical,  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow,  whilst  places  situated 
at  a  distance  of  some  sixteen  thousand 
feet  below  these,  and  consequently  fur- 
ther from  the  sun,  are  at  the  same  time 
overpowered  with  the  heat.  Thus,  it 
ought  to  have  been  known  that  the  sun's 
heat  is  derived  from  the  state  of  the  me- 
dium through  which  his  rays  are  passed. 
Thus,  if  the  atmosphere  be  dense,  the 
heat  evolved  would  be  great,  whilst,  if 
the  atmosphere  be  like  that  upon  the 
mountain-top,  there  is  far  less  heat. 
Again,  we  may  now,  by  the  aid  of  our 
telescopes,  observe  the  northern  regions 
of  our  cousin  Mars  covered  with  snow ; 
and  when  these  regions  are  exposed  to 
the  summer  rays  of  the  sun,  the  snows 
rapidly  disappear,  a  fact  which  could  not 
happen  were  there  not  some  other  law  to 
regulate  heat  besides  distance,  for  Mars 
would,  if  the  sun  were  like  a  fire,  be  too 
£ir  from  the  "  fireplace"  to  have  his  snow 


melted  by  the  summer  sun.  Great  is  the 
mystery  of  sun-light  and  sun-heat,  and  wo 
are  nearly  as  far  from  a  solution  of  their 
mysteries  as  were  the  Egyptians  and  Ro- 
mans before  us. 

Amongst  the  other  phenomena  connect- 
ed with  the  sun,  eclipses  may  be  consider- 
ed the  most  striking;  these,  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  have  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  all  philosophers.  It  is  stated 
that  Protagoras  and  Anaxagoras  were  the 
one  exiled,  and  the  other  imprisoned,  be^ 
cause  they  stated  that  the  moon's  becom- 
ing darkened  was  owing  to  the  shadow  of 
the  earth,  and  that  when  the  sun  became 
darkened,  it  was  owing  to  the  interven- 
tion of  the  moon.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Chaldeeans  had  I'ecords  of  eclipses  for 
many  centuries  before  Egypt  became 
famous ;  and  it  is  narrated  by  Simplicius 
that  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by 
Alexander,  Calisthenes  sent  to  Aristo- 
tle a  catalogue  of  eclipses  said  to  have 
been  observed  at  that  place  during  a 
period  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three 
years  previously.  Although  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  earth  moved  round  the 
sun,  still  it  is  asserted  that  the  Chaldseans 
could  calculate  the  eclipses  which  were  to 
take  place.  This  is  by  no  means  imjirob- 
able,  for  the  facts  of  astronomy  and  the 
periodical  return  of  the  sun  or  moon  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  heavens,  are  mere 
matters  of  observation,  and  a  very  close 
approximation  might  be  made  to  the  time 
at  which  an  eclipse  would  occur,  although 
we  might  be  ignorant  whether  the  sun 
moved  round  the  earth,  or  the  earth 
round  the  sun. 

The  following  will  be  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun  visible  in  this  country  for  the  next 
ten  vears:  July  18,  1860,  at  2  p.m.;  De- 
cember 31, 1861,  at  2  P.M. ;  May  17,  1863, 
at  6  P.M. ;  October  19,  1865,  at  4  p.m.; 
October  8,  1866,  at  6  p.m.;  March  6, 
1867,  at  8  A.M. ;  February  23,  1868;  at  3 
P.M. ;  December  22,  1870,  at  11  a.m. 

Eclipses  serve  as  excellent  aids  to  chro- 
nology; for  given  the  eclipse,  and  the 
locality  from  which  the  eclipse  was  visi- 
ble, and  the  astronomer  can  read  off  by 
the  clock  of  the  universe  when  the  event 
occuiTed.  The  greatest  number  of  eclips- 
es which  can  occur  in  a  year  is  five,  and 
the  least  number  is  two.  The  most  rare 
eclipse  is  that  called  an  annular  eclipse. 
This  phenomenon  takes  place  when  the 
moon  passes  directly  across  the  sun,  and 
in  consequence  of  appearing  a  little  small- 
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er  tban  the  sun,  she  allows  a  ring  of  the 
latter  to  appear.  There  was  an  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  9th  of  October, 
1847,  and  also  in  March,  1858.  The  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1715  has  been  ably 
described  by  Halley,  who  received  the  ac- 
count from  a  correspondent  who  witness- 
ed the  phenomenon  from  Salisbury  Plain. 
Another  striking  phenomenon  connect- 
ed with  the  sun  is,  that  when  seen  near 
the  horizon,  he  appears  sometimes  of  a  red 
color  and  of  a  very  large  size.  This  ap- 
pearance is  very  remarkable,  because,  in- 
strumcntally,  he  is  not  found  to  be  in- 
creased in  diameter.  Often,  at  sea  and 
near  equatorial  regions,  the  sun  presents 
this  appearance,  but  it  is  more  frequently 
Been  when  the  sun  is  setting  than  when  he 
is  rising.  This  phenomenon  is  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  also 
with  a  most  important  law  of  optics.  It 
is  from  the  same  cause  that  distant  objects 
will  sometimes  appear  as  clear  and  well- 
defined  to  the  imaided  eye  as  when  seen 
with  a  telescope.  This  cause,  when  it  be- 
comes better  understood,  may  probably 
lead  to  an  improvement  in  telescopes,  by 
which  the  range  of  our  vision  will  be  con- 
siderably extended.  It  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  the  ancient  astronoraera — such 
as  Alhazen  in  the  ninth  century,  Roger 
Bacon,  Descartes,  etc. — were  contented 
to  consider  that  this  larg^e  size  of  the  sun, 
although  only  occasionally  seen,  was  due 
to  the  comparison  whicn  resulted  from 
terrestrial  objects.  They  supposed  that 
when  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  we 
could  not  form  an  idea  of  its  size ;  but 
that  when  we  saw  it  beside  terrestrial  ob- 
jects, then  we  exaggerated  his  dimen- 
sions. It  is  evident  that  these  old  philo- 
sophers had  never  reasoned  upon  this 
explanation ;  for  if  the  fact  had  resulted 
from  any  comparison  with  terrestrial  ob- 
jects, every  time  that  the  earth  was  so 
compared  the  sun  would  so  appear, 
whereas  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  him 
of  that  large  size.  Also,  if  in  mid-day  we 
had  happened  to  bring  the  sun  in  com- 
parison with  any  object,  such  as  a  steeple, 
then  we  should  have  been  deluded  into 
the  belief  that  the  sun  had  increased  in 
size ;  and  finally,  when  the  sun  set  in  the 
sea,  and  no  terrestrial  objects  intervened, 
then  the  apparent  fact  of  the  sun's  increase 
in  size,  which  is  so  common  an  occurrence 
in  equatorial  regions,  would  require  some 
second  cause.  Thus,  it  is  evident  how 
weak  was  this  accepted  explanation,  and. 


as  Kepler  used  to  remark  of  theories, 
"  how  easily  it  could  be  hunted  dowu." 
It  was,  however,  a  most  common  charac- 
teristic of  the  past  race  of  astronomers  to 
follow  the  "book,"  and  rarely  to  reason: 
this  was  very  quaintly  shown  in  the  time 
of  Galileo,  when  his  jealous  opponents  en- 
deavored to.  prove  that  he  was  wrong, 
because  that  which  he  stated  was  unknown 
to  Aristotle,  and  had  not  been  mentioned 
in  his  books. 

A  very  remarkable  and  unusual  phe- 
nomenon is  that  knowTi  by  the  name  of 
"  parhelion" — that  is,  one  or  more  mock- 
suns  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tme 
sun.  Several  of  the  ancient  writers  make 
mention  of  mock-suns  being  seen — Aristo- 
tle, Pliny,  Scheiner,  and  others  —  whilst 
Hevelius  states  that  seven  suns  were  seen 
by  him  at  Danzig.  They  arc  most  com- 
mon in  high  latitudes,  and  the  cause 
has  not  yet  received  a  clear  explanation. 

The  zodiacal  light  is  another  rare  but 
beautiful  sight.  This  is  a  cone  of  bright 
light,  which  extends  obliquely  upw«vds 
from  the  horizon.  It  usually  appears  about 
sunrise  or  sunset,  and  is  seen  only  in 
equatorial  regions.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  light  does  not  appear  when  the 
sun  is  free  from  spots.  If  this  be  a  fact^ 
it  is  not  improbable  that  as  the  magnetic 
and  electric  needles  are  usually  deflected 
when  there  is  an  aurora,  the  zodiacal  light 
and  the  spots  upon  the  sun  may  have 
some  connection  with  the  electric  and 
magnetic  conditions  of  the  earth,  and  also 
with  the  cause  of  heat  and  light,  and  unth 
many  of  those  other  mysterious  facts, 
such  as  earth-currents,  etc.,  which  have 
lately  been  found  to  traverse  various  por- 
tions of  the  globe. 

The  sun  is  not,  as  is  popularly  supposed, 
the  regulator  of  our  time;  he  is  far  too 
variable  in  his  apparent  movements  to 
serve  as  the  time-keeper.  Each  little 
twinkling  star  is  a  hand  of  the  great  clock 
by  which  our  time  is  governed,  whilst  the 
sun  rules  the  day  and  regulates  the  sea- 
sons. Owing  to  the  feet  Siat  the  sun  docs 
not  always  appear  to  move  with  the  same 
velocity,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
suppose  an  imaginary  sun  to  move  round 
the  earth,  and  then  to  measure  time  by 
this  theoretical  sun,  which  is,  therefore, 
sometimes  beforehand  sometimes ailer  the 
real  sun ;  the  clock  is  then  said  to  be 
"  before  the  sun  "  or  *'  after  the  sun,"  the 
clock  being  represented  by  the  mean  sun. 
Although  the  length  of  our  daj  and  night 
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is  24  hours,  still  we  rotate  on  our  axis  in 
23  hours  50  minutes  and  4  seconds ;  but 
owing  to  the  fact  of  our  moving  round 
the  sun,  we  see  each  celestial  body  that  is 
outside  of  our  orbit  once  oftener  than  we 
do  a  body  that  is  inside,  as  is  the  sun. 
Thus,  the  solar  day,  as  it  is  called,  is  long- 
er than  a  sidereal  dav.  In  conseauence 
of  the  day  beincj  divided  into  24  nours, 
and  12  o'clock  being  that  time  when  the 
eun  is  to  our  south,  it  follows  that  the 
time  of  sunrise  added  to  sunset  will  make 
12  or  very  nearly  12.  Thus,  if  we  know 
that  the  sun  rises  at  6  a.m.,  then  we  may 
knoA*  that  he  sets  at  1  p.m.  If  the  sun 
rose  at  8  A.ii.,  then  would  he  set  at  4  p.m  ; 
and  8o  on. 

We  must,  while  writing  on  the  regula- 
tion of  time,  take  a  glance  at  the  estab- 
lishment in  which  time  \s  regulated  and 
given  out  to  the  nation.  The  Observa- 
tory of  Greenwich  is  the  finest  institution 
in  the  world  for  the  exactitude  of  its  as- 
tronomical tables.  It  is  here  that  time  is 
kept,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  observa- 
tions here  made  that  every  ship,  whether 
mercantile  or  warlike,  regulates  its  chro- 
nometer, by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled 
to  discover  its  longitude  when  at  sea. 
Greenwich  Observatory  was  built  by  the 
command  of  Charles  II. ;  its  site  was  se- 
lected by  Wren,  and  its  first  astronomer 
was  Flarastead.  It  is  a  building  entirely 
devoted  to  business,  its  object  being  to 
give  such  an  account  of  the  positions  of 
the  various  planets  and  stars  as  may  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  siu'veyor,  the  navigator, 
and  the  man  of  science.  In  addition  to 
the  purely  astronomical  poition,  there  is 
also  a  part  of  the  observatory  devoted  to 
magnetic  investigations.  It  is  here  that 
those  curious  facts  are  observed  which 
escape  common  observation,  and  have 
hitherto  defied  the  investigation  of  all 
those  who  have  sought  for  their  causes — 
the  magnetic  currents  which  traverse  the 
earth,  the  variation  of  the  compass,  and 
dip  of  the  needle,  the  amount  of  rain 
which  daily  and  annually  falls,  and  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  wind.  These, 
from  the  very  fiict  of  their  subtlety,  may 
be  the  most  important  agents  in  the  work- 
ing of  that  vast  machineiy  which  turns 
the  earth  upon  its  axis,  moves  it  round 
the  sun,  and  causes  rain,  wind,  storm, 
heat,  and  cold,  with  an  apparent  irregular- 
ly which  has  defeated  prediction,  and 
which  may  yet  work  with  regal aiity,  and 
be  obedient  to  certain  laws  which  may 
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become  known  to  philosophers  whose  fa- 
thers are  yet  unborn. 

The  principal  room  in  the  Greenwich 
Observatory  is  the  Transit  Room.  It  is 
from  this  room  that  observations  are 
made  with  regard  to  the  passage  of  stars, 
planets,  sun,  and  moon.  Each  day  the 
sun  is  examined,  to  discover  if  he  is  in  or- 
der and  regularity  ;  and  more  true  to  his 
time  than  ever  was  ardent  lover,  he  at  the 
appointed  second  shows  himself  at  the 
correct  portion  of  the  heavens.  Each 
night  an  observer  is  appointed  to  watch 
the  passage  and  to  keep  a  register  of  the 
stars.  The  telesco])ic  instrument  is  a 
ponderous-looking  affair  of  iron,  made  of 
the  strongest  materials,  and  not  very  dis- 
similar to  an  iron  cannon.  It  is  regulated 
every  week,  troughs  of  mercury  and  hair- 
wires  being  employed  for  this  purpose. 
A  clock,  worked  by  electricity,  faces  the 
instrument,  so  that  an  observer  can  see 
the  time  by  this  clock  whilst  he  is  ready 
to  look  through  the  telescope.  A  very 
high-magnifying  power  is  not  required  for 
an  instrument  oi  this  description,  light 
being  the  great  desideratum,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  wide  field  of  view. 
Next  the  Transit  Room  is  the  Computer's 
Room,  in  which  the  various  computers 
coiTect  and  reduce  into  order  the  observa- 
tions of  the  previous  night.  Above  the 
Computer's  Room  is  the  Chronometer 
Room,  in  which  about  three  hundred 
chronometers  are  tested  and  proved  at 
various  degrees  of  heat.  Electricity  per- 
forms an  important  office  in  the  building. 
It  sends  the  clock-time  to  various  parts  of 
England ;  and  by  its  means  the  transits 
of  stars  are  indicated,  a  register  being 
kept  on  a  revolving  wheel,  which  shows 
upon  itself  a  number  of  marks,  each  in- 
dicative of  the  passage  of  some  particular 
star,  the  directions  being  sent  "  by  mes- 
sage "  from  the  observer. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  the 
study  of  the  movements  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  the  knowledge  of  their  size,  ar- 
rangement, and  beautiful  construction, 
and  a  general  investigation  of  those 
things  which  are  in  the  heavens  above, 
are  things  which  must  tend  to  elevate  the 
mind,  and  teach  it  the  grandeur  of  that 
Power  which  created  and  regulates  these 
vast  orbs.  Round  its  orbit  of  upwards  oi 
five  hundred  millions  of  miles  the  earth 
proceeds  as  quietly  and  regularly  as 
though  it  were  merely  moving  as  many 
incht»s.  The  sun  itself,  wnth  the  whole 
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solar  system,  is  moving  in  space  as  though 
it  were  merely  a  planet  revolving  round 
another  sun,  and  carrying  with  it  its 
family  of  satellites  in  the  shape  of 
planets. 

When  we  reflect  that  our  own  solar  sys- 
tem is  but  as  a  dot  in  the  universe,  and 
that  each  twinkling  star  is  a  vast  sun, 
with  probably  its  primary  and  secondary 
planets,  and  that  those  which  we  can  see 


must  be  few  compared  with  those  which 
we  can  not,  we  become  lost  amidst  end- 
less space,  and  awed  at  the  mighty  fabric 
round  us. .  But  our  wonder  is  even  more 
excited  when  we  hear  that  there  are  men 
who  claim  to  know  all  nature's  lawa,  who 
draw  definite  bounds  between  the  possible 
and  the  impossible,  and  who  even  go  so  tar 
as  to  doubt  whether  any  special  Provi- 
dence is  ruling  or  has  created  the  worlds. 


Vrom    the    Oornblll     Magaiina. 
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SAs  the  sole  return  which  I  have  it  in  mj  power  to  make  for  a  friendship  and  a  skill  which  hare 
y  alleviated  my  sufferings^  I  accede  to  the  request  of  Dr. to  commit  to  writing  one  or  two 

passages  in  a  history  which  has  had  more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  the  marvelous  in  its  cotipositioD. 
I  write  them  with  reluctance,  yet  with  the  feeling  that  I  owe  him  the  narration.  It  will  serve,  it  may  be, 
if  not  to  explain,  yet  to  account  for  some  of  the  anomalies  which  he  confesses  have  perplexed  him  in  the 
treatment  of  my  case.  I  leave  it  entirely  to  him  to  direct,  by  will  or  otherwise,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of 
these  papers,  after  his  and  my  decease.] 


ExcEFT  a  few  acres  of  arable  land  at  its 
foot,  a  bare  hill  formed  almost  the  whole 
of  my  father's  possessions.  The  sheep 
ate  over  it,  and  found  it  good  for  food ;  I 
raced  and  bounded  over  it,  and  thought 
it  a  kingdom.  In  the  still  autumn  morn- 
ing, the  wide  moor  lay  outstretched  in  its 
stillness,  high  uplifted  towards  the  hea- 
ven. The  dew  hung  on  every  stalk  in  tiny 
drops,  which,  as  the  sun  arose,  sparkled 
and  burned  with  all  the  hues  shared  by 
the  whole  family  of  gems.  Here  and 
there  a  bird  gave  a  cry :  all  else  was  si- 
lence. It  is  strange,  but  I  never  see  the 
statue  of  the  Roman  youth,  praying  with 
outstretched  arms,  and  open,  empty,  level 
palms,  as  if  waiting  to  receive  and  hold 
the  blessing  of  the  gods,  but  that  out- 
stretched barren  heath  rises  before  me, 
as  if  it  meant  the  same  thing  as  the 
statue — or  were,  at  least,  the  fit  room  in 
the  middle  space  of  which  to  set  the 
praying  and  expectant  youth.  There 
was  one  spot  upon  the  hill,  half-way  be- 
tween the  valley  and  the  moorland  above, 
which  was  my  favorite  haunt.  This  part 
of  the  hill  was  covered  with  great  blocks 
of  stone,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  —  here 


crowded  together,  like  the  slain  where 
the  battle  was  fiercest;  there  parting 
asunder  from  a  space  covered  with  tbe 
delicate  green  of  the  sweetest,  softest 
grass.  In  the  center  of  one  of  these 
green  spots,  on  a  steep  part  of  the  hill, 
were  three  huge  rocks — ^two  projecting 
out  of  the  hill,  rather  than  standing  up 
from  it,  and  one,  likewise  projecting  from 
the  hill,  but  lying  across  the  tops  of  the 
two  others,  so  as  to  form  a  little  cave,  the 
back  of  which  was  the  side  of  the  hilL 
This  was  my  refuge,  my  home  within  a 
home,  my  study,  and,  in  the  hot  noons, 
often  my  sleeping-chamber,  and  my  house 
of  dreams.  If  the  wind  blew  cold  on  the 
hill-side,  a  hollow  of  lulling  warmth  was 
there,  scooped  as  it  were  out  of  the  body 
of  the  blast,  which  swept  around,  and 
whistled  keen  and  thin  through  the 
cracks  and  crannies  of  the  great  rooky 
chaos  that  lay  all  about,  and  in  which  the 
wind  plunged,  and  flowed,  and  eddied 
and  withdrew,  as  the  sea-waves  on  the 
cliffy  shores  or  the  xmknown  rugged  bot- 
toms. When  I  lifted  my  eyes,  before  too 
lay,  but  at  some  miles  distance,  behind 
another  hill,  which  on  tbe  opposite  side 
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of  the  valley  ran  parallel  to  mine,  a  great 
mountain;  not  like  that  on  which  I  was 
seated,  but  a  mighty  thing,  a  chieftain  of 
the  race,  seamed  and  scarred,  featured 
with  chasms,  and  precipices,  and  oyer- 
leaning  rocks,  themselves  huge  as  hills ; 
here  blackened  with  shade,  there  over- 
spread with  glory;  interlaced  with  the 
silvery  lines  of  many  falling  streams, 
which,  hurrying  from  heaven  to  earth, 
cared  not  how  they  went,  so  it  were 
downwards.  Feai-ful  stories  were  told 
of  many  an  awful  gulf,  many  a  sullen 
pool,  and  many  a  dread  and  dizzy  hight 
upon  that  terror-haunted  mountain.  But, 
except  in  storms,  when  the  wind  roared 
like  thunder  in  its  caverns  and  along  the 
jagged  sides  of  its  cliffs,  no  sound  from 
that  uplifted  land  —  uplifted,  yet  secret 
and  full  of  dismay — ever  reached  my  ears. 
Did  I  say  no  sound  ?  But  I  must  not  an- 
ticipate. 

I  will  now  describe  that  peculiarity  to 
which  I  have  referred.  I  have  some  rea- 
son to  believe  that  I  have  inhented  it 
from  a  far-off  ancestor.  It  seemed  to 
have  its  root  in  an  unusual  delicacy  of 
hearing,  which  often  conveyed  to  me 
sounds  inaudible  to  those  about  me.  This 
I  had  many  opportunities  of  proving.  It 
likewise,  however,  brought  me  sounds 
which  I  could  never  trace  back  to  their 
origin  ;  but  which,  notwithstanding,  may 
have  arisen  from  some  natural  opemtion 
which  I  had  not  perseverance  or  mental 
acuteness  sufficient  to  discover.  From 
this,  or,  it  may  be,  from  some  deeper 
cause  with  which  this  was  associated, 
arose  a  certain  kind  of  fearfulness  con- 
nected with  the  sense  of  hearing,  of 
which  I  have  never  heard  a  coiTesponding 
instance,  but  which  I  think  I  can  easily 
make  you  understand.  Full  as  my  mind 
was  of  the  wild  and  sometimes  feai*ful 
tales  of  a  Highland  ntii-sery,  fear  never 
entered  my  mind  by  the  eyes ;  nor,  when 
I  brooded  over  tales  of  terror,  and  fancied 
new  and  yet  more  frightful  embodiments 
of  horror,  did  I  shudder  at  any  imagina- 
ble spectacle,  or  tremble,  lest  the  fancy 
should  become  fiict,  and  from  behind  the 
whin-bush  or  the  elder-hedge  should  glide 
forth  the  tall  swaying  form  of  the  Bone- 
less. Indeed,  when  I  was  alone  in  bed,  I 
used  to  lie  awake,  and  look  out  into  the 
room,  peopling  it  with  the  forms  of  all 
the  persons  who  had  died  within  the 
s'*ope  of  my  memory  and  acquaintance. 
These  fimcied  forms  were  vividly  present 


to  my  imagination.  I  pictured  them  pale, 
with  dark  circles  around  their  hollow 
eyes,  visible  by  a  light  which  glimmered 
within  them  ;  not  the  light  of  life,  but  a 
pale  greenish  phosphorescence,  generated 
by  the  decay  of  the  brain  inside.  Their 
garments  were  white  and  trailing,  'but 
torn  and  soiled,  as  if  by  trying  often  in 
vain  to  get  up  out  of  the  buried  coffin. 
So  far  from  bemg  terrified  by  these  imag- 
inings, I  used  to  delight  in  them ;  and 
even,  when  on  a  long  winter  evening  I 
did  not  happen  to  have  any  book  to  read 
that  interested  me  sufficiently,  to  look 
forward  with  expectation  to  the  hour 
when,  laying  myself  straight  upon  my 
back,  as  if  my  bed  were  my  coffin,  I  could 
call  up  from  underground  all  who  had 
passed  away,  and  see  how  they  fared,  yea 
even  what  progress  they  had  made  to- 
wards final  dissolution  of  form ;  but  ob- 
serve, all  the  time  with  my  fingers  pushed 
hard  into  my  ears,  lest  any  the  faintest 
sound  should  invade  the  silent  citadel  of 
my  soul.  If  by  chance  I  removed  one  of 
my  fingers,  the  agony  of  terror  I  instantly 
experienced  was  such  as  to  be,  by  me  at 
least,  indescribable.  I  can  compare  it  to 
nothing  but  the  rushing  in  upon  my  brain 
of  a  whole  churchyard  of  specters.  The 
very  possibility  of  hearing  a  sound  in  sucli 
a  mood,  and  at  such  a  time,  was  enough 
to  torture  me.  So  I  could  scare  myself 
in  broad  daylight,  on  the  open  hill-side, 
by  imaginary  unintelligible  sounds;  and 
my  imagination  was  both  original  and 
fertile  in  the  invention  of  such.  But  ray 
mind  was  too  active  to  be  often  subjected 
to  such  influences.  Indeed  life  would 
have  been  hardly  endurable,  had  these 
moods  been  of  more  than  occasional  oc- 
currence. As  I  grew  older,  I  almost  out- 
grew them.  Yet  sometimes  one  awful 
dread  would  seize  me — that,  perhaps,  the 
prophetic  power  manifest  in  the  gift  of 
second-sight,  which  had  belonged  to  sev- 
eral of  my  ancestors,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  my  old  nurse,  had  been  in 
my  case  transformed  in  kind,  without  los- 
ing its  nature,  and  had  transferred  its 
abode  from  the  sight  to  the  hearin*;, 
whence  resulted  its  keenness,  and  my  fear 
and  suffering. 

One  summer  evening,  I  had  lingered 
longer  than  usual  in  my  rocky  retreat : 
I  had  lain  half-dreaming  in  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  till  the  shadows  of  evening  had 
fallen,  and  the  gloaming  had  deepened 
half-way  towards    the  night.     But    the 
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night  had  no  more  torrorB  for  me  than 
the  day.  Indeed,  in  such  regions  there  is 
a  solitude,  for  the  recognition  of  which 
there  almost  seems  to  exist  a  peooliar 
sense  in  the  human  mind,  and  upon  which 
the  shadows  of  night  seem  to  sink  with  a 
strange  relief,  closing  in  around,  and 
hiding  from  the  eye  the  wide  space  which 
yet  they  throw  more  open  to  the  imagina- 
tion.  WhenI  lifted  my  head,  a  star  here  and 
there  caught  my  eye ;  but  when  I  looked 
intently  into  the  depths  of  blue  gray,  I 
saw  that  they  were  crowded  with  twinkles. 
The  mountain  rose  before  me  a  huge 
mass  of  gloom;  but  its  several  peaks 
stood  out  against  the  sky  with  a  clear, 
pure,  sharp  outline,  and  seemed  nearer 
than  the  chaos  from  which  they  rose 
heavenwards.  One  star  trembled  and 
throbbed  upon  the  very  tip  of  the  loftiest, 
the  central  peak,  which  seemed  the  spire 
of  a  mighty  temple,  where  the  light  was 
worshiped  —  crowned,  therefore,  in  the 
darkness,  with  the  emblem  of  the  day. 
This  fancy  was  still  in  my  thought,  when 
I  heard,  clear,  though  faint  and  £ir  away, 
the  sound  as  of  the  iroh-shod  hoo&  of  a 
horse  in  furious  gallop  along  an  uneven 
rocky  snr&ce.  It  was  more  like  a  distinct 
echo  than  an  original  sound.  It  seemed 
to  come  from  the  &ce  of  the  mountain, 
where  I  knew  no  horse  could  go  at  that 
speed,  even  if  its  rider  courted  bis  certain 
destruction.  There  was  a  peculiarity  too 
in  the  sound — a  certain  tinkle,  or  clank, 
which  seemed  only  to  mingle  with  the 
body  of  the  sound,  and  which  I  fiincied 
myself  able,  by  auricular  analysis,  to  sep- 
arate from  it,  assigniog  to  it  a  regular 
interval  of  recurrence.  Supposing  the 
sound  to  be  caused  by  the  feet  of  a 
horse,  the  peculiarity  was  just  such  as 
would  result  from  one  of  the  shoes  being 
loose.  A  strange  terror  seized  me,  and  I 
hastened  home.  The  sounds  gradually 
died  away  as  I  descended  the  hill.  I 
could  not  acoonnt  for  them,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  they  were  an  echo  from 
the  precipice.  But  I  knew  of  no  road 
lying  so  that,  if  a  horse  were  galloping 
upon  it,  the  sounds  would  be  reflected 
from  the  mountain  to  me. 

The  next  day,  in  one  of  my  rambles,  I 
found  myself  near  the  cottage  of  my  old 
foster-mother,  who  was  distantly  related 
to  us>  and  was  a  tru&ted  servant  in  the 
family  at  the  time  I  was  bom.  On  the 
death  of  my  mother,  which  took  place  al- 
most immediately  after  my  birth,  she  took 


the  entire  charge  of  me,  and  brought  mo 
up  though  with  difficulty ;  for  she  used  to 
tell  me  I  should  never  be  either  folk  or 
fairy.  For  some  years  she  had  lived 
alone  in  a  cottage,  which  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  green  circular  hollow,  upon 
which  one  came  with  a  sudden  surprise  in 
walking  over  a  heathy  table-land.  I  was 
her  frequent  visitor.  She  was  a  taU,  thin, 
aged  woman,  with  eager  eyes,  and  well- 
defined,  clear  cut  features.  Her  voice 
was  harsh,  but  with  an  nnder-tone  of 
great  tenderness.  She  was  scrupuloosly 
careful  in  her  attire,  which  was  rather 
above  her  station.  Altogether  she  had 
much  the  bearing  of  a  gentlewoman.  Her 
devotion  to  me  was  quite  motherly. 
Never  having  had  any  family  of  her  own, 
although  she  had  been  the  wife  of  one  of 
my  father's  shepherd's,  the  whole  mate^ 
nity  of  her  nature  was  expended  upon 
me ;  but  this  without  much  snow  of  affec- 
tion, compared  with  what  would  be  ex- 
pected in  a  more  southern  climate.  She 
was  always  my  first  resource  in  any  per 
plexity,  for  I  was  sure  of  all  the  help  she 
could  give  me.  And  as  she  bad  much  in- 
fluence with  my  father,  who  was  rather 
severe  in  his  notions,  I  had  now  and  then 
occasion  to  beg  her  interference  in  regard 
to  some  slight  aberration  or  other  trom 
what  he  considered  the  path  of  strict  de- 
corum. Nothing* of  the  sort,  however, 
led  to  my  visit  on  the  present  occasion. 

I  ran  down  the  side  of  the  basin  and 
entered  the  little  cottage.  Nurse  was 
seated  on  a  chair  by  the  wall,  with  her 
usual  knitting,  a  stocking,  in  one  hand ; 
but  her  hands  were  motionless,  and  her 
eyes  wide  open  and  fixed.  I  knew  that 
the  neighbors  stood  rather  in  awe  of  her, 
on  the  ground  that  she  had  the  second- 
sight;  but  although  she  often  told  us 
frightful  enough  stories,  she  never  alluded 
to  such  a  gift  as  being  in  her  poasesdon. 
Now  I  concluded  at  once  that  Ae  was 
seeing.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  concln- 
fflon  when,  seeming  to  come  to  herself 
suddenly,  she  covered  her  head  with  her 
plaid,  and  sobbed  audibly,  in  spite  of 
her  efforts  to  command  heiBel£  But  I 
did  not  dare  to  ask  her  any  questioos,  nor 
did  she  attempt  any  excuse  for  her  behav- 
iour. After  a  few  moments,  she  nnvailed 
herself  rose,  and  welcomed  me  with  her 
usual  kindness ;  then  got  me  some  refresh- 
ment, and  began  to  question  me  about 
matters  at  home.  After  a  pause,  she  said 
suddenly :   ^  When  are  you  going  to  get 
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your  commission,  Duncan,  do  you  know?*' 
1  replied,  that  I  had  heard  nothing  of  it ; 
that  I  did  not  think  my  father  had  influ- 
ence or  money  enough  to  procure  me  one, 
and  that  I  feared  I  should  have  no  such 

food  chance  of  distinguishing  myself, 
he  did  not  answer,  but  nodded  her 
head  three  times,  slowly  and  with  com- 
pressed lips,  apparently  as  much  as  to 
say :  "  I  know  better." 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  her,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  mention  that  I  had  heard  an  odd 
sound  the  night  before.  She  turned  full 
towards  me,  and  looked  at  me  fixedly. 
"  What  was  it  like,  Dtmcan,  my  dear  ?" 

*'Like  a  horse  galloping  with  a  loose 
slioe,"  I  replied. 

"Duncan,  Duncan,  my  darling,"  she 
said,  with  a  low,  trembling  voice,  but 
with  passionate  earnestness,  "  you  did  not 
hear  it  ?  Tell  me  that  you  did  not  hear 
it !  You  only  want  to  frighten  poor  old 
nurse :  some  one  has  been  telling  you  the 
story !" 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  frightened  now ; 
for  the  matter  became  at  once  associated 
with  mjr  fears  as  to  the  possible  nature  of 
my  auricular  peculiarities.  I  assured  her 
that  nothing  was  farther  from  my  inten- 
tion than  to  frighten  her;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  she  had  rather  alarmed  me; 
and  I  begged  her  to  explain.  But  she  sat 
down  white  and  trembling,  and  did  not 
speak.  Presently,  however,  she  rose 
again,  and  saying,  ^'  1  have  known  it  hap- 
pen sometimes  without  any  thing  very 
bad  following,"  began  to  put  away  the 
basin  and  plate  I  had  been  eating  and 
drinking  from,  as  if  she  would 'compel 
herself  to  be  calm  before  me.  I  renewed 
my  entreaties  for  an  explanation,  but 
without  avail ;  for  she  begged  me  to  be 
content  for  a  few  days,  as  she  was  quite 
unable  to  tell  the  story  at  present.  She 
promised,  however,  of  her  own  accord, 
that  before  I  lefl  home,  she  would  tell  me 
all  she  knew  about  it.  The  next  day  a 
letter  arrived  announcing  the  death  of  a 
distant  relation,  by  whose  influence  my 
father  had  had  a  lingering  hope  of  obtain- 
ing an  appointment  for  me.  There  was 
nothing  left  but  to  look  out  for  a  situation 
as  tutor. 

I  was  now  nineteen.  I  had  completed 
the  usual  curriculum  of  study  at  one  of  the 
Scotch  universities;  and,  possessed  of  a 
£iir  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  phy- 
sics, and  what  I  considered  rather  more 
than  a  good  foundation  of  classical  and 


metaphysical  acquirement,  I  resolved  to 
apply  for  the  first  suitable  situation  that 
offered.    But  I  was  spared  even  this  trou- 
ble in  the  matter.     Through  a  circuitous 
channel,  a  certain  Lord  Hilton,  an  English 
nobleman,  residing  in  one  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  having  heard  that 
one  of  my  fiither^s  sons  was  desirous  of 
such  a  situation,  wrote  to  him,  oflerihg 
me  the  post  of  tutor  to  his  two  boys,  of 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve.     He  had  him- 
self been  partlv  educated  at  a  Scotch  uni- 
versity ;  and  tnis,  it  may  be,  had  preju- 
diced him  in  favor  of  a  Scotch  tutor; 
while  an  ancient  alliance  of  the  families 
by  marriage  was  supposed  by  my  nurse 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  offering  me  the  post. 
Of  this  conection,  however,  my  &ther  said 
nothing  to  me,  and  it  went  for  nothing  in 
my  anticipations.    I  was  to  receive  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  and  to  hold  in  the 
family  the  position  of  a  gentleman  ;  which 
might  mean  any  thing  or  nothing,  accord- 
ing to  the  disposition  of  the  heads  of  the 
family.     Preparations  for  my  departure 
were  immediately  commenced ;  and  I  set 
out  one  evening  for  the  cottage  of  my 
old  nurse,  to  bid  her  good-by  for  many 
months,   or  probably  years.     I  was  to 
leave  the  next  day  for  Edinburgh,  on  my 
way  to  London,  whence  I  had  to  repair 
bv  coach  to  my  new  abode — ^almost  to  me 
like  the  land  beyond  the  grave,  so  little 
did  I  know  about  it,  and  so  wide  was  the 
separation  between  it  and  my  home.    The 
evening  was  sultry  when  I  began  my  walk, 
and  before  I  arnved  at  nurse's  cottage, 
the  clouds  rising  from  all  quarters  of  the 
honzon,  and  especially  gathering  around 
the  peaks  of  the  mountain,  betokened  the 
near  approach  of  a  thunder-storm.    This 
was  a  great  delight  to  me.    Gladly  would 
I  take  leave  of  my  home  with  the  memory 
of  a  last  night  of  tumultuous  magnificence, 
followed,  probably,  by  a  day  of  weeping 
rain,  well  suited  to  the  mood  of  my  own 
heart  in  bidding  farewell  to  the  best  of 
parents  and  the  dearest  of  homes.     Be- 
sides, in  common  with  the  most  Scotch- 
men who  are  young  and  hardy  enough  to 
be  unable  to  realize  to  themselves  the  ex- 
istence of  coughs  and  rheumatic  fevers,  it 
was  a  positive  pleasure  to  me  to  be  out  in 
rain,  hail,  or  snow. 

"  I  am  come  to  bid  you  good-by,  Mar- 
garet, and  to  hear  the  story  which  you 
promised  to  tell  me  before  I  lefk  home :  I 
go  to-morrow." 

"  Do  you    go  so  soon,  my  darling  ? 
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Well,  it  will  be  an  awful  night  to  tell  it 
in  ;  but  as  I  promised,  I  suppose  I  must." 

At  the  moment,  down  the  wide  chimney 
foil  two  or  three  great  drops  of  rain,  with 
slight  explosions  upon  the  clear  turf-fire, 
the  first  of  the  storm. 

"  Yes,  indeed  you  must,"  I  replied ; 
and  she  commenced.  Of  course  it  was  all 
told  in  Gaelic ;  and  I  translate  from  my 
recollection  of  the  Gaelic;  or,  perhaps, 
rather  from  the  impression  left  upon  my 
mind,  than  from  any  recollection  of  the 
words.  We  sat  a  little  way  back  from 
the  fire,  which  we  had  reason  to  fear 
would  soon  be  put  out  by  the  falling  rain. 

"  How  old  the  story  is,  I  do  not  know. 
It  has  come  down  through  many  genera- 
tions. My  grandmother  told  it  to  me,  as 
I  tell  it  to  you ;  and  her  mother  and  my 
mother  sat  beside,  never  interrupting,  but 
nodding  their  heads  at  every  turn.  Al- 
most it  ought  to  begin  like  the  fairy  tales, 
Once  upo7i  a  time — ^it  took  place  so  long 
ago ;  but  it  is  too  dreadfnl  and  too  true 
to  tell  like  a  fairy  tale.  There  were  two 
brothers,  sons  of  the  chief  of  our  clan,  but 
as  different  in  appearance  and  disposition, 
as  two  men  could  be.  The  elder  was  fair- 
Iiaired  and  strong,  much  given  to  hunting 
and  fishing ;  fighting  too,  upon  occasion, 
I  daresay,  when  they  made  a  foray  upon 
the  Saxon,  to  get  back  a  mouthful  of 
tlieir  own.  But  he  was  gentleness  itself 
to  every  one  about  him,  and  the  very  soul 
of  honor  in  all  his  doings.  The  younger 
was  very  dark  in  complexion,  and  tall  and 
slender  compared  to  his  brother.  He  was 
very  fond  of  book-leaming,  which,  they 
say,  was  an  uncommon  taste  in  those 
times.  He  did  not  care  for  any  sports  or 
bodily  exercises  but  one,  and  that  too, 
was  unusual  in  these  parts.  It  was  horse- 
manship. He  was  a  fierce  rider,  and 
seemed  as  much  at  home  in  the  saddle  as 
in  his  study-chair.  You  may  think  that, 
so  long  ago,  there  was  not  much  fit  room 
for  riding  hereabouts ;  but,  fit  or  not  fit, 
he  rode.  From  his  reading  and  riding, 
the  neighbors  looked  doubtfully  upon 
him,  and  whispered  about  the  black  ai*t. 
He  usually  bestrode  a  great  powerful 
black  horse,  without  a  white  hair  on  him ; 
and  people  said  it  was  cither  the  devil 
himself,  or  a  demon-horse  from  the  devil's 
own  stud.  What  favored  this  notion  was, 
that  the  brute  would  let  no  other  than  his 
master  go  near  him,  in  or  out  of  the  sta- 
ble. Indeed  no  one  would  venture,  after 
he  had  already  killed  two  men,  and  grie- 


vously maimed  a  third,  tearing  him  with 
his  teeth  and  hoofs  like  a  wild  beast.  But 
to  his  master  he  was  obedient  as  a  hound, 
and  was  sometimes  seen  to  tremble  in  his 
presence. 

"  The  youth's  temper  corresponded  to 
his  habits.  He  was  both  gloomy  and  pas- 
sionate. Prone  to  anger,  he  had  never 
been  known  to  forgive.  Debarred  from 
any  thing  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart, 
he  would  have  gone  mad  with  longing  it' 
he  had  not  gone  mad  with  rage.  His  soul 
was  like  the  night  around  us  now,  dark 
and  sultry  and  silent,  but  lighted  up  hy 
the  red  levin  of  wvath,  and  torn  by  the 
bellowings  of  thunder  passion.  He  nin.«t 
have  his  will :  hell  might  have  bis  soul. 
Imagine  then  the  rage  and  malice  in  his 
heart,  when  he  suddenly  became  aware 
that  an  orphan  girl,  distantly  related  to 
them,  who  nad  lived  with  them  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  whom  he  had  loved  for  al- 
most all  that  period,  was  loved  by  hia 
elder  brother,  and  loved  him  in  retura. 
He  fiung  his  right  hand  above  bis  head, 
swore  a  terrible  oath  that  if  he  might  not 
his  brother  should  not,  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  and  galloped  off  amon^  the  hills. 

^^  The  orphan  was  a  beautiful  girl,  tall, 
pale,  and  slender,  with  plentiful  dark  h^r, 
which,  when  released  from  the  snood,  rip- 
pled down  below  her  knees.  Her  appear- 
ance consequently  formed  a  strong  con- 
trast with  that  of  her  &vored  lover,  and 
of  course  there  was  some  resemblance 
between  her  and  the  other.  This  fact 
seemed,  to  the  fierce  selfishness  of  the 
younger,  to  be  ground  for  a  prior  claim. 

'*  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  like 
him  shoula  not  have  had  instant  recourse 
to  his  superior  and  hidden  knowledge,  by 
means  of  which  he  might  have  got  rid  of 
his  rival  with  far  more  certainty  and  less 
risk ;  but  I  presume  that  for  the  moment 
his  passion  overwhelmed  his  consciousness 
of  skill.  Yet  I  do  not  suppose  that  ho 
foresaw  the  mode  in  which  Ibis  hatred  was 
about  to  operate.  At  the  moment  when 
he  learned  their  mutual  attachment,  prob- 
ably through  a  domestic,  the  lady  was  on 
her  way  to  meet  her  lover  as  be  returned 
from  the  day's  sport.  The  appointed 
place  was  on  the  edge  af  a  deep  rocky 
ravine,  down  in  whose  dark  bosom 
brawled  and  foamed  a  little  mountain  tor- 
rent. You  know  the  place,  Duncan,  my 
dear,  I  daresay." 

(Here  she  gave  me  a  minute  description 
of  the  spot,  with  directions  how  to  findit«) 
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"  Whether   any  one  saw  what  I  am 
about  to  relate,  or  whether  it  was  put  to- 

f  ether  afterwards,  partly  from  conjecture, 
can  not  tell.  The  story  is  like  an  old 
tree — ^so  old  that  it  has  lost  the  marks  of 
its  growth.  But  this  is  how  my  grand- 
mother told  it  to  me.  An  evil  chance  led 
him  in  the  right  direction.  The  lovers, 
startled  by  the  sound  of  the  approaching 
horse,  parted  in  opposite  directions  along 
a  narrow  mountain-path  on  the  edge  of 
the  ravine.  Into  this  path  he  struck  at  a 
point  near  where  the  lovers  had  met,  but 
to  opposite  sides  of  which  they  had  now 
receded ;  so  that  he  was  between  them  on 
the  path.  Turning  his  horse  up  the  coui-se 
of  the  stream,  he  soon  came  in  sight  of  his 
brother  on  the  ledsre  before  him.     With 


a   suppressed 


scream 


of  rage,  he   rode 


headlong  at  him,  and  ere  he  had  time  to 
make  the  least  defense,  hurled  him  over 
the  precipice.  The  weakness  of  the  strong 
man  was  uttered  in  one  single  despairing 
cry  as  he  shot  into  the  abyss.  Then  all 
was  still.  The  sound  of  his  fall  could  not 
reach  the  edge  of  the  gulf.  Divining  in  a 
moment  that  the  lady,  whose  name  was 
Elsie,  must  have  fled  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, he  reined  his  steed  on  his  haunches. 
He .  could  touch  the  precipice  with  his 
bridle-hand  half-ontstretched ;  his  sword- 
liand  outstretched  would  have  dropped  a 
Btone  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  There 
was  no  room  to  wheel.  One  desperate 
practicability  alone  remained.  Turning 
his  horse^s  head  towards  the  edge,  he 
compelled  him  by  means  of  the  powerful 
bit  alone,  to  rear  till  ho  stood  almost 
erect ;  and  so,  his  body  swaying  over  the 
gulf,  with  quivering  and  straining  muscles 
to  tui*n  on  his  hind-legs.  Having  com- 
pleted the  half-circle,  he  let  him  drop  on 
all-fours,  and  urged  him  furiously  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  must  have  been  by 
the  devil's  own  care  that  he  was  able  to 
continue  his  gallop  along  that  ledge  of 
rock. 

"  He  soon  caught  sight  of  the  maiden, 
as  she  leaned  half-fainting  against  the  pre- 
cipice. She  had  heard  her  lover's  last  cry, 
and  although  it  conveyed  no  suggestion 
of  his  voice  to  her  ear,  she  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  her  limbs  could  bear  her 
no  farther.  He  checked  his  speed,  rode 
gently  up  to  her,  lifted  her  unresisting, 
laid  her  across  the  shoulders  of  his  reeking 
horse,  and  riding  carefully  till  he  reached 
a  more  open  path,  dashed  again  wildly 
along  the  mountain-side.    The  lady's  long 


hair  was  shaken  loose,  and  dropped  trail- 
ing on  the  ground.  The  horse  trampled 
upon  it,  and  stumbled,  half-dragging  her 
from  the  saddle-bow.  He  caught  her, 
lifted  her  up,  and  looked  at  her  face.  She 
was  dead.  I  suppose  he  went  mad.  He 
laid  her  again  across  the  saddle  before  him, 
and  rode  on,  reckless  whither.  Horse 
and  man  and  maiden  were  found  the  next 
day,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff,  dashed  to 
pieces.  It  was  observed  that  a  hind-shoe 
of  the  horse  was  loose  and  broken. 
Whether  this  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
fall,  could  not  be  told  ;  but  ever  when  ho 
races,  as  race  he  will,  till  the  day  of  doom, 
along  that  mountain-side,  his  gallop  is 
mingled  with  the  clank  of  the  loose  and 
broken  shoe.  For  the  punishment  is  awful 
like  the  sin :  he  shall  carry  about  for  ages 
the  phantom-body  of  the  girl,  knowmg 
that  her  soul  is  away,  sitting  with  the 
soul  of  his  brother,  down  in  the  deep  ra- 
vine, or  scaling  with  his  the  topmost  crags 
of  the  towering  mountain-peaks.  There 
are  some  who  see  him  from  time  to  time, 
careering  along  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
with  the  lady  hanging  across  the  steed ; 
and  they  say  it  always  betokens  a  storm, 
such  as  this  which  is  now  raving  all  about 
us." 

I  had  not  noticed  till  now,  so  absorbed 
had  I  been  in  her  tale,  that  the  storm  had 
risen  to  a  very  ecstasy  of  ftiry. 

"They  say,  likewise,  that  the  lady's 
hair  is  still  growing ;  for,  every  time  they 
see  her,  it  is  longer  than  before ;  and  that 
now,  such  is  its  length  and  the  headlong 
speed  of  the  horse,  it  floats  and  streams 
out  behind  like  one  of  those  curved  clouds 
that  lie  like  a  comet's  tail  &r  up  in  the 
sky ;  only  the  doud  is  white,  and  the  hair 
dark  as  night.  And  they  say  it  will  go 
on  growing  till  the  Last  Day,  when  the 
horse  will  ralter  and  fall,  and  her  hair  will 
gather  in,  and  twist,  and  twine,  and 
wreathe  itself  like  a  mist  of  threads  about 
him,  and  blind  him  to  every  thing  but 
her.  Then  the  body  will  rise  up  within 
it,  face  to  face  with  him,  animated  by  a 
fiend,  who,  twining  her  arms  around  him, 
will  drag  him  down  to  the  bottomless 
pit." 

I  may  just  mention  here  one  little  oc- 
currence which  seemed  to  have  a  strange 
effect  on  my  old  nurse ;  and  which  illus- 
trates the  assertion  that  we  see  around  ns 
only  what  is  within  us :  marvelous  things 
enough  will  show  themselves  to  the  mar- 
velous mood.    During  a  short  lull  in  the 
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storm,  we  heard  the  sound  of  iron-shod 
hoofs  approaching  the  cottage.  There 
was  no  bridleway  into  the  glen.  A  knock 
came  to  the  door,  and,  on  opening  it,  we 
saw  an  old  man  seated  on  a  horse,  with  a 
long  slenderly-filled  sack  lying  across  the 
saddle  before  him.  He  said  he  had  lost 
his  way  in  the  storm,  and  seeing  the  light, 
had  scrambled  down  to  inquire  his  way. 
I  saw  at  once  from  the  scared  and  myste- 
rious look  of  the  old  woman's  eyes,  that 
to  her  dying-day  nothing  would  persuade 
her  that  this  appearance  had  not  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  awful  rider,  the  ter- 
rific storm,  and  myself  who  had  heard  the 
sound  of  the  phantom-hoo&.  She  looked 
after  him  as  ne  again  ascended  the  hill, 
with  wide  and  pale  but  unshrinking  eyes ; 
and  turning  in,  shut  and  locked  the  door 
behind  her,  as  by  a  natural  instinct.  Then, 
after  two  or  three  of  her  significant  nods, 
accompanied  by  the  compression  of  her 
lips,  she  said  : 

"He  need  not  think  to  take  me  in, 
wizard  as  he  is,  with  his  disguises.  I  can 
see  him  through  them  all.  Duncan,  my 
dear,  when  you  suspect  any  thing,  do  not 
be  too  incredulous.  This  human  demon 
is  of  course  a  wizard  still;  and  knows 
how  to  make  himself,  and  any  thing  he 
has  to  do  with,  take  quite  diiOferent  ap- 
pearances from  their  real  ones ;  only  the 
appearances  must  always  bear  some  resem- 
blance, however  distant,  to  the  natural 
forms.  That  man  you  saw  at  the  door 
was  the  phantom  of  which  I  have  been 
telling  you.  What  he  is  after  now,  of 
course  I  can  not  tell ;  but  you  must  keep 
a  bold  heart,  and  a  firm  and  wary  foot,  as 
you  go  home  to-night." 

1  showed  some  surprise,  I  do  not  doubt, 
and,  perhaps,  some  fear  as  well ;  but  only 
said:  "How  do  you  know  him,  Mar- 
garet ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you,"  she  replied ; 
"  but  I  do  know  him.  I  think  be  hates 
me.  Often,  of  a  wild  night,  when  there 
is  moonlight  enough  by  fits,  I  see  him 
tearing  around  this  little  valley,  just  on 
the  top  edge,  all  round ;  the  lady's  hair 
and  the  horse's  mane  and  tail  driving  £ir 
behind,  and  mingling,  vaporous,  with  the 
stormy  clouds.  About  he  goes,  in  wild 
careering  gallop ;  now  lost  as  the  moon 
goes  in,  then  visible  &r  round  when  she 
looks  out  again — ^an  airy,  pale  gray  spec- 
ter, which  few  eyes  could  see  but  mine. 
There  is  no  sound,  except  now  and  then  a 
clank  from  the  broken  shoe.    But  I  did 


not  mean  to  tell  you  that  I  had  over  seen 
him.  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  him.  He 
can  not  do  more  than  he  may.  His  power 
is  limited,  else  ill  enough  would  he  work, 
the  miscreant." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  what  has  all  this,  ten-i- 
ble  as  it  is,  to  do  with  the  fright  you  were 
put  in,  by  my  telling  you  that  I  had  heard 
the  sound  of  the  broken  shoe  ?  Surely 
you  are  not  afraid  of  only  a  storm  ?" 

"  No,  my  boy ;  I  fear  no  storm.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  that  sound  is  seldom 
heard,  and  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  any 
of  the  blood  of  that  wicked  man,  without 
betokening  some  ill  that  will  happen  to 
one  of  the  family,  and  most  probably  to 
the  one  who  hears  it.  But  I  am  not  quite 
sure  about  that.  Only  some  evil  it  docs 
portend,  although  a  long  time  may  elapse 
before  it  shows  itself;  and  I  have  a  hope 
it  may  mean  some  one  else  than  you." 

"Do  not  wish  that,"  I  rephed.  "I 
know  no  one  better  able  to  bear  it  than  I 
am ;  and  I  will  hope,  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  I  only  shall  have  to  meet  it.  It  must 
surely  be  something  serious  to  be  so  fore- 
told— it  can  hardly  be  connected  with  my 
disappointment  in  being  compelled  to  be 
a  pedagogue  instead  of  a  soldier." 

"Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that, 
Duncan,"  replied  she;  "a  soldier  you 
must  be.  The  same  day  you  told  me  of 
the  clank  of  the  broken  horee-shoe,  I  saw 
you  return  wounded  from  battle,  and,  in 
the  street  of  a  great  city,  fall  fiiintiog 
from  your  horse  —  only  fainting,  thaiiK 
God.  But  I  have  particular  reasons  for 
being  uneasy  at  your  hearing  that  boding 
sound.  Can  you  tell  me  the  day  and  hour 
of  your  birth  ?" 

"  No,"  I  replied.  "  It  seems  very  odd 
when  I  think  of  it,  but  I  really  do  not 
know  even  the  day." 

'^  Nor  any  one  else,  which  is  stranger 
still,"  she  answered. 

"  How  does  that  happen,  nurse  ?'' 

"We  were  in  terrible  anxiety  about 
your  mother  at  the  time.  So  ill  was  she, 
after  you  were  just  bom,  in  a  strange,  un- 
accountable way,  that  you  lay  almost 
neglected  for  more  than  an  hour.  In  the 
very  act  of  giving  birth  to  you,  she  seemed 
to  the  rest  around  her  to  be  out  of  her 
mind,  so  wildly  did  she  talk ;  but  I  knew 
better.  I  knew  that  she  was  fip;hting 
some  evil  power ;  and  what  power  it  was, 
I  knew  full  well ;  for,  three  times  during 
her  pains  I  heard  the  click  of  the  horse- 
shoe.   But  no  one  could  help  her.    After 
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her  delivery,  she  lay  as  if  in  a  trance, 
neither  dead  nor  at  rest,  but  aa  if  frozen 
to  ice,  and  conscious  of  it  all  the  while. 
Once  more  I  heard  the  terrible  sound  of 
iron;  and  at  the  moment  your  mother 
started  from  her  trance,  screaming :  *  My 
child !  my  child !'  We  suddenly  became 
aware  that  no  one  had  attended  to  the 
child  ;  and  rushed  to  the  place  where  he 
lay,  wrapped  in  a  blanket.  On  uncover- 
ing him,  he  was  black  in  the  face,  and 
spotted  with  dark  spots  upon  the  throat. 
I  thought  he  was  dead ;  but  with  great 
and  almost  hopeless  pains,  we  succeeded 
in  making  him  breathe,  and  he  gradually 
recovered.  But  his  mother  continued 
dreadfully  exhausted.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
had  spent  her  life  for  her  child's  defense 
and  birth.  That  was  you,  Duncan,  my 
dear.  I  was  in  constant  attendance  upon 
her. 

"About  a  week  after  your  birth,  as 
near  as  I  can  guess,  just  in  the  gloaming, 
I  heard  yet  again  the  awful  clank  —  only 
once.  Nothing  followed  till  about  mid- 
night. Your  mother  slept,  and  you  lay 
asleep  beside  her.  I  sat  by  the  bedside. 
A  horror  fell  upon  me  suddenly,  though  I 
neither  saw  nor  heard,  any  thing.  Your 
mother  started  from  her  sleep  with  a  cry, 
which  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  far  away, 
out  of  a  dream,  and  did  not  belong  to 
this  world.  My  blood  curdled  with  fear. 
She  sat  up  in  bed,  with  wide  staring  eyes, 
and  half-open  rigid  lips,  and,  feeble  as  she 
was,  thrust  her  arms  straight  out  before 
her  with  great  force,  her  hands  open  and 
lifted  up,  with  the  palms  outwards.  The 
whole  action  was  of  one  violently  repelling 
another.  She  began  to  talk  wildly  as  she 
had  done  before  you  were  bom,  but 
though  I  seemed  to  hear  and  understand 
it  all  at  the  time,  I  could  not  recall  a 
word  of  it  afterwards.*  It  was  as  if  I  had 
listened  to  it  when  half-asleep.  I  attempt- 
ed to  soothe  her,  putting  my  aims  round 
her,  but  she  seemed  quite  unconscious  of 
my  presence,  and  my  arms  seemed  power- 
less upon  the  fixed  muscles  of  hers.  Not 
that  1  tried  to  constrain  her,  for  I  knew 
that  a  battle  was  going  on  of  son^e  kind 
or  other,  and  my  interference  might  do 
awful  mischief.  All  the  time  I  was  in  a 
state  of  indesciibable  cold  and  suffering, 
whether  more  bodily  or  mental  I  could 
not  tell.  But  at  length  I  heard  yet  again 
the  clank  of  the  shoe.  A  sudden  peace 
seemed  to  fall  upon  my  mind — or  was  it  a 
warm,  odorous  wind  that  filled  the  room  ? 


Your  mother  dropped  her  arms,  and 
turned  feebly  towards  her  baby.  She 
saw  that  he  slept  a  blessed  sleep.  She 
smiled  like  a  glorified  spirit,  and  fell  back 
exhausted  on  the  pillow.  I  went  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room  to  get  a  cordial, 
but  when  I  returned  to  the  bedside,  I  saw 
at  once  that  she  was  dead.  Her  face 
smUed  still,  with  an  expression  of  the 
uttermost  bliss." 

Nurse  ceased,  trembling  as  if  overcome 
by  the  recollection ;  and  I  was  too  much 
moved  and  awed  to  speak.  At  length, 
resuming  the  conversation,  she  said  : 
"  You  see  it  is  no  wonder,  Duncan,  my 
dear,  if,  after  all  this,  I  should  find,  when 
I  wanted  to  fix  the  date  of  your  birth, 
that  I  could  not  determine  the  day  or  the 
hour  when  it  took  place.  All  was  confu- 
sion in  my  poor  brain.  But  it  was  strange 
that  no  one  else  could,  any  more  than  I. 
One  thing  only  I  can  tell  you  about  it. 
As  I  carried  you  across  the  room  to  lay 
you  down,  for  I  assbted  at  your  birth,  I 
happened  to  look  up  to  the  window,  and 
then  saw  what  I  did  not  forget,  although 
I  did  not  think  of  it  again  till  many  days 
after — that  a  bright  star  shone  within  the 
half-circle  of  the  thin  crescent  moon." 

"  Oh  I  then,"  said  I,  "  it  will  be  quite 
easy  to  determine  the  exact  day  and  the 
very  hour  when  my  birth  took  place." 

"See  the  good  of  book-learning,"  re- 
plied she.  "When  you  work  it  out,  just 
let  me  know,  my  dear,  that  I  may  remem- 
ber it." 

«  That  I  will." 

A  silence  of  some  moments  followed. 
Margaret  resumed : 

"  1  am  afraid  you  will  laugh  at  my  fool- 
ish fiincies,  Duncan ;  but  in  thinking  over 
all  these  things,  as  you  may  suppose  I 
often  do,  lying  awake  in  my  lonely  bed, 
the  notion  sometimes  comes  to  me :  What 
if  my  Duncan  be  the  spirit  of  the  yonth 
whom  his  wicked  brother  hurled  into  the 
ravine,  come  again  in  a  new  body  to  live 
out  yet  his  life  on  the  earth,  cut  short  by 
his  brother's  hatred  ?  If  so,  then  his  per- 
secution of  you,  and  of  your  mother  for 
your  sake,  would  be  easily  understood. 
And  if  so,  you  will  never  be  able  to  rest 
till  you  find  your  mate,  wherever  she  may 
have  been  born  on  the  face  of  the  wide 
earth.  For  bom  she  must  be,  long  ere 
now,  for  you  to  find.  I  misdoubt  me 
much,  however,  should  this  be  the  case, 
whether  you  will  find  her  without  great 
conflict  and  Buffering  between,  for  the 
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Powers  of  Darkness  will  be  against  yon ; 
though  I  have  good  hope  that  you  will 
overcome  at  last.  You  must  forgive  the 
fancies  of  a  foolish  old  woman,  my  dear." 

I  will  not  try  to  describe  the  strange 
feelings,  almost  sensations,  that  arose  in 
nie  while  listening  to  these  extraordinary 
utterances,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  I  was 
ready  to  believe  all  that  Margaret  nar- 
rated or  concluded.  I  could  not  help 
doubting  her  sanity ;  but  no  more  could 
I  help  feeling  very  peculiarly  moved  by 
her  narrative.  Few  more  words  were 
spoken  on  either  side. 

After  receiving  renewed  exhortations 
to  carefulness  on  my  way  home,  I  said 
good-by  to  dear  old  nurse,  considerably 
comforted,  I  must  confess,  that  I  was  not 
doomed  to  be  a  tutor  all  my  days  ;  for  I 
never  questioned  the  truth  of  nurse's 
vision  and  consequent  prophecy.  I  went 
home  in  the  fall  ecstasy  of  the  storm, 
through  the  alternating  throbs  of  black- 
ness and  radiance ;  now  the  possessor  of 
no  more  room  than  what  my  body  filled, 
and  now  isolated  in  world-wide  space  — 
and  the  thunder  filled  it  all. 

Absorbed  in  the  story  I  had  heard,  I 
took  my  way,  as  I  thought,  homewards. 
The  whole  country  was  well  known  to  me. 
I  should  have  said,  before  that  night, 
that  I  could  have  gone  home  blindfold. 
Whether  the  lightning  bewildered  me 
and  made  me  take  a  false  tura,  I  can  not 
tell ;  for  the  hardest  thin^  to  understand, 
in  moral  as  well  as  physical  mistakes,  is 
how  we  came  to  go  wrong.  But  after 
wandering  for  some  time,  plunged  in 
meditation,  and  with  no  warnings  what- 
ever of  the  presence  of  inimical  powers,  a 
most  brilliant  lightning-flash  showed  rae 
that  at  least  I  was  not  near  home.  The 
flash  was  prolonged  by  a  slight  electric 
pulsation,  which  continued  for  a  second  or 
two ;  and  by  that  I  distinguished  a  wide 
space  of  blackness  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  me.  Once  more  wrapt  in  the  folds  of 
a  thick  darkness,  I  dared  not  move.  Sud- 
denly it  occurred  to  me  what  the  black- 
ness was,  and  whither  I  had  wandered. 
It  was  a  huge  quarry,  of  great  depth,  long 
disused,  and  half-filled  with  water.  I 
knew  the  place  perfectly.  A  few  more 
steps  would  have  carried  me  over  the 
brink.  I  stood  still,  waiting  for  the  next 
flash,  that  I  might  be  quite  sure  of  the 
direction  I  was  taking  before  I  dared  to 
move.  While  I  stood,  I  fimded  that  I 
heard  a  single  hollow  plunge  in  the  black 


water  far  below.  When  the  lightning 
came,  I  turned,  and  took  my  way  back. 
After  walking  for  some  time  across  the 
heath,  I  stumbled,  and  to  my  horror 
found  I  was  falling.  The  fall  soon  be- 
came a  roll,  however,  and  down  a  steep 
declivity  I  went,  over  and  over,  arriving 
at  the  bottom  uninjured. 

Another  flash  soon  showed  me  M'here 
I  was  —  in  the  hollow  valley,  within  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  from  nui'se's  cot- 
tage. I  made  my  way  towards  it.  There 
was  no  light  in  it,  except  the  feeblest 
glow  from  the  embers.  "  She  is  in  bed,"*' 
I  said  to  myself,  "  and  I  will  not  disturb 
her ;"  yet  something  drew  me  to  look  in 
at  the  little  window.  At  first  I  could  see 
nothing.  At  length,  as  I  kept  gazing,  I 
saw  something,  indistinct  in  the  darkness, 
like  an  outstretched  human  form. 

By  this  time  the  storm  had  lulled.  The 
moon  had  been  up  for  some  time,  but 
had  been  quite  concealed  by  tempestuous 
clouds.  Now,  however,  these  had  begun 
to  break  up  ;  and,  while  I  looked  into  tlie 
cottage,  they  scattered  away  from  the 
face  of  the  moon,  and  a  faint  vapory 
gleam  of  her  light,  entering  the  cottage 
through  a  window  opposite  that  at  which 
I  stood,  fell  directly  on  the  face  of  my  oKl 
nurse,  as  she  lay  on  her  back  outstretched 
upon  chairs,  pale  as  death,  and  with  her 
eyes  closed.  A  stranger  to  her  habits 
would  have  thought  she  was  dead ;  but 
she  had  so  much  of  the  same  appearance 
as  she  had  had  in  a  former  instance  which 
I  have  described,  that  I  concluded  at 
once  she  was  in  one  of  her  trances.  Hav- 
ing  often  heard  that  persons  in  such  a 
condition  ought  not  to  be  disturbed,  and 
feeling  quite  sure  she  knew  best  bow  to 
manage  herself  I  turned,  though  reluc- 
tantly, and  left  the  lone  cottage  in  the 
stonny  night,  with  the  death-like  woman 
lying  motionless  in  the  midst  of  it.  I 
found  my  way  home  without  any  further 
difficulty,  and  went  to  bed,  where  I  soon 
fell  asleep,  thoroughly  wearied,  more  by 
the  mental  excitement  I  had  been  expe- 
riencing, than  by  the  amount  of  bodily 
exercise  I  had  gone  through. 

My  sleep  was  tormented  with  awful 
dreams ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  awoke  in 
the  morning  refireshed  and  fearless.  Tlie 
sun  was  shining  through  several  chinks  in 
my  shuttei*s,  and  makmg,  even  upon  the 
gloomy  curtains,  streaks  and  bands  of 
golden  brilliancy.  I  had  dressed  and 
completed  my  preparations  long  before  I 
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heard  the  steps  of  the  servant  who  came 
to  call  me. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  waking  is! 
The  time  of  the  ghostly  moonshine  —  we 
sleep  it  by ;  and  the  great  positive  sun- 
light comes :  it  fills  us  with  thoughts. 
As  with  a  man  who  dreams,  and  knows 
that  he  is  dreaming,  and  thinks  he  knows 
what  waking  is,  but  knows  it  so  little  that 
he  mistakes,  one  after  another,  many  a 
vague  and  dim  change  in  his  dream  for  an 
awaking,  and  when  the  true  waking  comes 
at  last,  is  filled  and  overflowed  with  the 
power  of  its  reality :  so  shall  it  be  with  us 
when  we  wake  from  this  dream  of  life 
into  the  truer  life  beyond,  and  find  all  our 
present  notions  of  being,  thrown  back  as 
into  a  dim  vapory  region  of  dreamland, 
where  yet  we  thought  wo  knew,  and 
whence  we  looked  forward  into  the  pres- 
ent:  as  (to  use  another  likeness)  a  man 
who,  in  the  night,  when  another  is  about 
to  cause  light  m  the  room,  lies  trying  to 
conceive,  with  all  the  force  of  his  imagina- 
tion, what  the  light  will  be  like,  is  yet, 
when  most  successful,  seized  as  by  a  new 


and  unexpected  thing,  different  from  and 
beyond  all  his  imagining,  when  the  reality 
flames  up  before  him,  and  he  feels  as  if 
the  darkness  were  cast  to  an  infinite  dis- 
tance  behind  him.  This  must  be  what 
Novalis  means  when  he  says :  Our  life  is 
not  a  dream  ;  but  it  may  become  a  dream, 
and  perhaps  ought  to  become  one. 

I  left  my  home,  and  have  never  since 
revisited  it.  When  I  next  heard  the 
sound  of  the  clanking  iron,  although  it  af- 
fected me  with  irresistible  terror,"l  little 
anticipated  the  influence  of  the  event  with 
which  it  was  associated.  Before  many 
years  had  elapsed,  my  foster-mother's  pre- 
vision of  my  fall  from  a  horse  in  the  street 
of  a  city,  was  fulfilled :  this  too,  was  im- 
mediately preceded  by  the  ominous  sound, 
easily  distinguishable  by  me  from  the  in- 
numerable strokes  of  iron-shod  hoofs  upon 
the  stones  around  me.  But  both  of  these 
occasions  are  connected  with  a  period  of 
my  history  involving  such  events,  that  the 
thought  of  writing  it  makes  me  tremble. 
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Whbn  a  person  has  studied  a  particu- 
lar subject  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  long  appren- 
ticeship entitles  him  to  a  respectful  hear- 
infif.  Such  a  person  is  Mr.  Darwin. 
When  a  philosopher  takes  a  difficult 
question  in  hand,  and  patiently  collects  a 
mass  of  facts,  which  he  scrupulously  di- 
gests before  he  permits  himself  to  hazard 
a  conclusion,  we  feel  that  however  much 
bis  inferences  may  clash  with  accredited 
doctrines,  they  can  not  be  cavalierly  dis- 
carded as  if  ho  were  a  speculator  who 

*Tke  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion ;  or  ike  Preservation  of  Favored  Races  in  the 
StruggU  for  Life,  By  Charles  Darwik,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  the  Rojal,  Geoloj^calf  Linnaean,  etc.,  Soci- 
etios.    London:  John  Murray.    1860. 


run  up  theories  as  glibly  as  the  Abb6 
Sieyes  ran  up  constitutions.  Such  a  phi- 
losopher is  Mr.  Darwin.  He  is  not  the 
man  to  mount  a  hobby  and  ride  it  pom- 
pously into  the  arena  of  science,  smiling 
complacently  as  if  fascinated  with  its 
paces,  and  fully  convinced  that  it  was  a 
match  for  any  Bucephalus  that  ever 
breathed.  But  calm  and  jndicious — 
though  his  fine  hypothesis  respecting  the 
coral  formations  shows  that  he  can  be 
bold  and  enterprising — he  understands 
well  how  to  keep  a  close  reign  upon 
fancy,  and  rarely  ventures  abroad  with- 
out a  full  budget  of  facts  to  support  him. 
And  what  is  the  subject  over  which 
this  eminent  naturalist  has  been  poring 
for  more  than  twenty  years  ? 
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Simply  to  say  that  his  purpose  is  to  as- 
certain whether  species  are  mutable  or 
immutable,  whether  they  have  a  fixed  or 
only  a  fancied  existence  in  nature,  would 
imperfectly  express  the  scope  of  his  in- 
quiry. To  present  the  question  in  this 
shape  would  probably  induce  some  of  our 
readers  to  dismiss  it  at  once,  thinking 
that  it  was  a  fit  theme  only  for  persons 
who,  like  the  ancient  dialecticians,  would 
spend  whole  days  in  arguing  whether  the 
ideal  exemplar  of  horses  had  an  actual 
being  independently  of  the  horses  them- 
selves. But  purely  with  a  view  to  inter- 
est those  who  might  be  disposed  to  leave 
the  subject  to  the  Dryasdusts  of  science, 
(wishing  them  well  out  of  the  discussion,) 
let  us  first  exhibit  it  under  one  of  its  most 
startling  aspects. 

There  have  been  many  persons  who  be- 
lieved that  one  kind  of  creature  might 
in  process  of  time  be  transformed  into 
another  kind  of  creature,  just  as  there 
have  been  people  who  believed  that  a 
lump  of  lead  might  be  transmuted  into  a 
lamp  of  gold. 

You  visit  the  monkeys  in  some  great 
zoological  collection.  If  yonder  orang- 
otang  or  chimpanzee  could  speak  as  ani- 
mals used  to  do  in  the  days  of  the  fabu- 
lists, (and  very  sensibly  too  in  general,) 
what  sort  of  an  harangue  would  it  de- 
liver ?  "  Gentlemen  of  the  human  spe- 
cies," it*might  say,  "  you  may  laugh  at  us 
as  much  as  you  choose.  Quid  vetat  ?  It 
is  very  true  that  we  are  clumsy,  inelegant 
brutes.  I  admit  it.  Our  arms  are  un- 
doubtedly very  long  and  ungainly.  The 
toes  of  our  feet  are  turned  inwards,  and 
in  consequence  we  are  compelled  to  wad- 
dle along  in  a  rather  fiusetious  way.  Oui* 
thick  lips,  wrinkled  checks,  and  protiniding 
snouts,  do  not  exactly  constitute  the  most 
prepossessing  features  in  the  world.  I 
grant,  too,  that  our  facial  angle — so  your 
Mr.  Camper  called  it  when  he  measured 
us  with  his  callipers  as  he  pretended  to  do 
every  thing  from  a  mouse  to  a  Bourbon — 
is  shockingly  small.  In  fiict,  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  my  cousin,  the  baboon 
yonder,  is  as  hideous  a  fellow  as  ever 
lived.  And  our  habits,  you  say,  are  low 
and  groveling  ?  By  no  means  improba- 
ble! We  don't  pretend  to  be  fit  crear 
tures  to  sit  down  at  fine  tables  or  lounge 
in  gilded  drawing-rooms.  But  what  of 
all  this  ?  Just  a  word  in  your  ear,  gentle- 
men. Are  you  aware  that  you  and  we 
have  come  from  the  same  stock — that  we 


are  all  descended  from  one  common  an- 
cestor— ^that  we,  vile  despicable  brutes  as 
you  deem  us,  are  in  truth  bone  of  your 
bone,  and  flesh  of  your  flesh  ?  Yes,  my 
dainty  young  lady,  (you  with  the  gay 
parasol  and  copious  crinoline.)  pray  don't 
look  so  indignant  when  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  there  would  be  nothing  panicu- 
larly  outrageous  (that's  my  candid  opin- 
ion) in  your  selecting  a  husband  from 
this  very  menagerie.  I  am  willing  to 
make  you  an  offer  myself.  It  is  true  we 
are  only  *  poor  relations,'  as  one  of  your 
would-be  wits  has  styled  us ;  but  the 
simple  difference  between  us  is,  that  you 
have  got  on  faster  in  the  world  than  our- 
selves, and  consequently  hold  your  heads 
a  little  higher  than  you  ought.  Consult 
the  writings  of  Monsieur  Lamarck  on  the 
subject.  He  is  my  authority.  You  can't 
surely  object  to  the  testimony  of  one  of 
your  own  conceited  species.  I  would 
recommend  you,  therefore,  to  be  a  little 
more  civil.  Let  us  be  on  friendlier  terms 
for  the  future.  Remember  that  if  we  are 
not  exactly  men,  we  are  next  door  to 
humanity;  if  not  brothers,  we  can  yet 
boast  the  same  lineage,  and  are  entitled  to 
wear  the  same  coat-of-arms  as  yourselves. 
Such  as  I  am  now,  such  was  once  the 
very,  very  great  grand&ther  of  your 
race,  and,  therefore,  when  you  next '  stir 
us  up,'  be  pleased  to  do  it  with  a  little 
more  tenderness,  and  if  not  with  fraternal 
leniency,  yet  with  some  recollection  of 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  common 
progenitor  of  men  and  monkeys." 

Now  we  do  not  wish  the  reader  to  as- 
sume that  Mr.  Darwin  puts  this  specific 
case  of  transmutation.  Many  persons 
will  certainly  consider  that  it  is  cont>ained 
in — we  ought  rather  to  say  covered  by — 
his  general  conclusions.  For  he  not  only 
holds  that  one  species  may  gradually  pro- 
duce another  species,  but  he  extends  this 
doctrine,  "  to  all  members  of  the  same 
daaa  "  .* 

"  I  believe  that  animals  have  descended  from 
at  most  only  four  or  five  progenitors,  and  pUnts 

from  an  equal  or  lesser  number 

Analogy  would  lead  me  one  step  further, 
namely,  to  the  belief  that  all  animals  and  pUnte 
have  descended  from  some  one  prototype.  Hut 
analogy  may  be  a  deceitful  guide.  Nevertheless 
all  living  things  have  much  in  common,  in 
their  chemical  composition,  their  germinal  n»\- 
cles,  their  cellular  structure,  and  their  laws  of 
growth  and  reproduction.  We  see  this  even  in 
so  trifling  a  circumstance  as  that  the  fame 
poison  often  similarly  affects   plants  and  ani- 
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mals ;  or  that  the  poison  secreted  b^  the  gall-fly 
produces  monstrous  growjths  on  the  wild  rose 
or  oak-tree.  Therefore,  I  should  infer  from 
analogy  that  probably  all  the  organic  beings 
which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth,  have  de- 
scended from  some  one  primordial  form  into 
which  life  was  first  breathed  by  the  Creator." 
-P.  484. 

Still  less  do  we  wish  to  tinge  Mr.  Dar- 
win's speculations  with  a  dash  of  the  lu- 
dicrous, by  ranking  him  amongst  the  or- 
dinary animal  alchemists.  We  laugh  at 
Rousseau  when  he  intimates  that  primeval 
man  went  on  all-fours.  We  attach  no 
importance  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  when  he  declares  that  "  the  orang- 
otang  is  proved  to  be  of  our  species  by 
marks  of  identity  which  he  thinks  are  in- 
controvertible." We  lose  our  gravity 
completely  when  good  Mr.  White  hands 
us  a  treatise  entitled  An  Account  of  the 
regudar  Gradations  in  Man  and  di^erent 
Animals  and  Vegetables,  and  from  the 
former  to  the  Ziatter.  Nor  will  the  views 
expressed  in  the  Vestiges  of  Creation 
commend  the  doctrine  of  organic  meta- 
morphosis to  those  who  know  how  hearti- 
ly that  production  has  been  abused.  Even 
the  learning  of  professed  naturalists  like 
Lamarck  (the  friend  of  our  chimpanzee) 
and  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  has  been  totally 
insufficient  to  preserve  their  theories  from 
ridicule*;  for  who  could  believe  that  the 
mere  appetencies  of  a  creature  would 
enable  it  to  develop  wings  if  it  wanted 
to  fly,  or  fins  if  it  took  to  the  water  and 
determined  to  become  a  fish?  Or  who 
could  place  much  faith  in  their  conclusions 
when,  with  the  appalling  fetuity  which 
characterizes  all  infidel  philosophy,  it  was 
asserted  that  Nature  could  produce  noth- 
ing more  than  a  mere  undigested  germ  or 
monad,  and  yet  that  this  germ  or  monad 
could  by  virtue  of  its  intrinsic  powers 
pass  through  every  stage  of  animal  life 
until  the  zoophyte  culminated  in  man  ? 

The  great  question,  then,  which  is  raised 
by  Mr,  Darwin's  book  is — How  did  species 
originate?  Did  each  spring  from  one 
independent  pair  of  ancestors,  requiring 
therefore  a  distinct  creative  fiat,  and  con- 
sequently involving  as  many  separate  ex- 
ertions of  Divine  power  as  there  are,  or 
have  been,  specific  groups  on  the  face  of 
the  globe?  Must  each  of  such  groups 
transmit  its  properties  to  its  descendants 
without  substantial  alteration,  or  may  it 
in  process  of  time  and  by  the  gradual  influ- 


ence of  causes,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
throw  off  animals  of  a  different  character, 
which,  like  the  colonies  of  a  great  empire, 
shall  ultimately  take  rank  as  separate  em- 
pires themselves  ?  , 

Now  the  prevalent  opinion  of  philoso- 
phers is  undoubtedly  that  species  have  a 
real  existence  in  Nature ;  that  their  boun- 
daries, whatever  these  may  be,  are  virtu- 
ally impassable ;  and  that  though  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  different  groups  may 
breed  together  for  the  nonce,  yet  that 
their  progeny  is  incapable  of  handing 
down  Its  peculiarities  through  a  long  line 
of  successors,  so  as  to  establish  itself  per- 
manently on  the  earth.  What  is  there  to 
suggest  a  contrary  conclusion  ? 

In  the  first  place  it  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  various  physical  modifi- 
cations  may  be  produced  in  plants  and 
animals  by  artificial  means.  Wild  vege- 
tables as  well  as  wild  quadrupeds  may  be 
tamed,  and  new  properties  elicited  or  old 
ones  suppressed.  Brassica  oleracea  fur- 
nishes a  remarkable  illustration.  No  one 
would  think  of  ordering  a  dish  of  the 
harsh  saline  plant  which  grows  on  the 
sea-shore  under  this  sounding  title,  but 
which  is  as  unfit  for  culinary  purposes  as 
nettles  or  kelp.  Let  the  vegetable,  how- 
ever, be  civilized  by  the  gai'dener's  care, 
and  it  yields  a  number  of  highly  esteemed 
esculents.  Under  the  less  learned  desig- 
nations of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  or  brocoli, 
JBrassica  oleracea  may  be  brouglit  to  the 
table  with  credit,  and  even  worked  up 
into  a  great  national  institution  in  the 
shape  of  the  ^^kale  brose  of  auld  Scotland," 
or  the  saner -kraut  of  Germany.  The 
wild  crab  is  an  excessively  austere  and 
unamiable  sort  of  tree ;  for  it  bristles  with 
thorns,  and  produces  a  small  fruit  of  ex- 
tremely acrid  taste,  but  when  subjected 
to  kind  treatment  in  the  orchard,  it  casts 
its  prickles,  undergoes  countless  modifica- 
tions, and  furnishes  us  with  savory  rib- 
stone  pippins,  or  Cornish  gilliflowers, 
which  may  be  eaten  without  costing  us  a 
single  wry  fiice.  Equally  striking  are  the 
changes  that  may  be  developed  in  animals 
where  they  admit  of  domestication.  What 
a  difference  between  the  lordly  mastiff, 
full  of  fire  and  pugnacity,  and  the  silken 
puling  poodle,  ready  to  expire  of  laziness 
and  repletion  I  How  unlike  each  other 
in  many  respects  are  the  stiff-set  bull-dog 
and  the  slender  -  limbed  greyhound  ! 
Amongst  horses  what  a  marked  distinc. 
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tion  exists  between  the  high-mettled 
racer,  which  paws  the  ground  like  Pe- 
crasus  when  preparing  for  a  trip,  and  the 
dull  brute  which  drags  the  plow  or  the 
cart,  without  venturing  to  indulge  in  a 
kick  or  a  caper.  The  ox,  the  sheep,  the 
hog,  our  poultry,  and  other  ^'  tame  villatic 
fowl,"  admit  of  various  degrees  of  diver- 
sification. Of  the  domestic  pigeon,  for 
example,  the  breeds  differ  to  a  remarka- 
ble extent  from  the  original,  the  rock 
dove,  {Columba  livia.)  The  fan-tail  has 
about  three  times  the  normal  number  of 
feathers  in  its  tail,  and  these  it  erects  in  a 
very  pompous  fashion,  so  as  to  touch  its 
head  whenever  it  chooses.  The  carrier 
exhibits  a  wonderful  enlargement  of  the 
cavunculated  skin  about  the  sconce,  whilst 
the  pouter  has  a  capacious  crop  which  it 
can  inflate  to  such  a  degree  that  the  crea- 
ture looks  excessively  absurd.  The  short- 
faced  tumbler  has  a  still  more  ridiculous 
property;  for  in  its  flights  through  the 
air,  it  performs  a  series  of  somersaults, 
twirling  head  over  heels,  like  a  mendicant 
acrobat  in  the  streets.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary method  of  cooing  adopted  by 
one  breed,  the  members  have  been  styled 
trumpeters,  and  the  vocal  eccentricities  of 
another  race  have  earned  for  them  the 
title  of  laughing  pigeons. 

Xow  how  are  these  varieties  produced, 
or  rather  how  are  they  established  ?  Not 
per  salttim.  We  can  not  leap  at  once 
from  a  wild  cabbage  to  a  polistied  cauli- 
flower. Nor  will  the  immediate  offspiing 
of  a  rock-dove  be  likely  to  distinguish 
itself  in  its  aerial  gymnastics,  however 
much  it  may  wish  to  practice  as  a  tum- 
bler. Suppose,  however,  that  some  slight 
peculiarity  either  of  form,  size,  color,  in- 
stinct, or  otherwise,  should  appear  in  an 
animal,  then,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  transmit  the  properties  of  the 
parents  to  the  children,  it  is  possible  that 
this  recently  developed  feature  may  be 
conveyed  to  its  issue ;  and  if  by  carefully 
maintaining  the  conditions  of  food,  cli- 
mate, and  other  data  upon  which  the 
novelty  depends,  and  still  more  by  a  judi- 
cious pairing  of  such  animals  as  seem  best 
calculated  to  cherish  and  perpetuate  it, 
man  thus  fastens  upon  any  given  property, 
why  should  he  not  be  able  to  install  new 
varieties  to  an  indefinite  extent  upon  the 
earth  ?  Can  we  not  in  fact  add  up  cer- 
tain small  and  successive  deviations  from 
the  primitive  model,  until  the  sum  total 
becomes  noticeably  great  ?    Professional 


breeders  of  cattle,  indeed,  sometimes 
speak  of  a  creature  as  if  its  orc^anizatiou 
were  perfectly  plastic  in  their  hands. 
You  would  fancy  that  its  form  might  be 
altered  almost  as  easily  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  made  of  putty  or  of  clay.  Mr. 
Youatt,  speaking  somewhat  figuratively, 
says  that  the  doctrine  of  selection  ^^  ena- 
bles the  agriculturist  not  only  to  modify 
the  character  of  his  fiock,  but  to  change 
it  altogether.  It  is  the  magician^s  wand 
by  means  of  which  he  may  summon  into 
life  whatever  form  and  mold  be  pleases." 
According  to  Lord  Somerville,  it  would 
seem  as  if  breeders  had  "  chalked  out  on 
a  wall  the  most  perfect  form  of  a  sheep, 
and  then  given  it  existence."  Sir  John 
Sebright  used  to  asseii;  with  respect  to 
pigeons,  that ''  he  could  produce  any  given 
feather  in  three  years,  but  it  would  take 
him  six  years  to  obtain  head  and  beak.*^ 
"  In  Saxony,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  the  im- 
portance of  selection  in  regai'd  to  merino 
sheep  is  so  fully  recognized,  that  men 
follow  it  as  a  trade.  The  sheep  are  placed 
on  a  table,  and  are  studied  llxe  a  picture 
by  a  connoisseur ;  this  is  done  three  times 
at  intervals  of  months,  and  the  shee))  are 
each  time  marked  and  classed,  so  that  the 
very  best  may  ultimately  h^  selected  for 
breeding." 

This  power  of  modification  is  not  sim- 
ply morphological,  but  in  certain  cases 
extends  to  the  instinct  and  habits  of  the 
animals  as  well.  Mountain  travelers  are 
generally  surprised,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tremely annoyed,  by  the  apparent  per- 
verseness  with  which  their  horses  turn  the 
sharp  comers  of  the  passes,  and  keep 
close  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  When 
timorous  ladies  venture  up  the  Ghemmi, 
they  naturally  conclude  that  their  nuad- 
rupeds  are  bent  upon  committing  suicide 
at  every  angle  of  the  dizzy  path ;  for  the 
brutes  make  a  considerable  sweep  at  each 
zigzag,  and  give  the  rock  as  wide  a  berth 
as  they  can.  Why  is  this  ?  The  guides 
will  tell  you  that  the  progenitors  of  the 
animals,  having  been  accustomed  to  carry 
burdens,  found  it  necessary  to  keep  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  face  of  the 
cliffs,  lest  their  loads  should  come  in  con 
tact  with  the  escarpment,  and  so  tumble 
them  into  the  abyss.  And  this  instinct, 
say  they,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  de- 
scendants, for  the  young  horses  exhibit 
the  same  propensity  and  frighten  their 
riders  as  effectually  as  the  more  experi- 
enced practitioners  of  their  race.    In  some 
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portions  of  South-America  steeds  were 
tamed  to  a  peculiar  amble,  which  at  length 
became  hereditary ;  so  that  a  juvenile  colt 
voluntarily  adopted  this  mode  of  progres- 
sion, without  the  slightest  persuasion  from 
the  whip  or  the  spur.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  faculty  of  "  pointing  "  or  "  re- 
tiieving  "  in  dogs  has  been  handed  down 
from  sire  to  son.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  quotes 
some  interesting  illustrations  of  these 
patrimonial  habitudes.  In  the  district  of 
Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico,  there  are  hounds 
which  always  charge  the  deer  when  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  upon  the 
fore-legs.  A  dog  of  another  breed  would 
deliver  the  assault  at  the  firat  practicable 
moment,  and  being  comparatively  light, 
would  not  only  fail  to  overturn  its  intend- 
ed victim,  but  might  itself  fUll  crushed  or 
dislocated  by  the  shock.  Just  so  in  hunt- 
ing the  pecari  on  the  banks  of  the  Magda- 
lena,  there  are  animals  which  sagaciously 
drive  the  herd  before  them  instead  of 
plunging  in  amongst  the  flying  brptes, 
whereas  a  young  dog  of  another  race,  and 
of  undisciplined  valor,  would  adopt  this 
latter  course,  and  be  killed  before  he  could 
effect  a  retreat. 

^~  But  it*  man  can  thus  produce  new  varie- 
ties —  can  modify  plants  and  animals  by 
artificial  appliances — why  should  not  Na- 
ture accomplish  the  same  results  on  a 
much  grander  and  more  extensive  scale  ? 
That  she  does  so,  even  to  the  elaboration 
I  of  new  species,  can  not  be  doubted  for  a 
moment,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin. 

To  explain  the  process,  this  able  phi- 
losopher introduces  his  great  principle  of 
J^atural  Selection. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  a  sort  of  battle, 
if  battle  it  can  be  called,  is  constantly 
raging  throughout  the  various  depart- 
ments of  organic  life.  From  a  weed  to 
an  elephant,  every  thing  has  to  wrestle 
^vith  adverse  influences,  by  which  its  cha- 
racter may  be  affected,  or  its  very  exist- 
ence destroyed.  Not  a  single  object,  it 
may  be  said,  can  have  its  full  and  unin- 
terrupted "  swmg  "  upon  our  globe.  This 
is  obvious,  from  the  fact,  that  each  vege- 
table, each  animal,  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing an  unlimited  number  of  descendants, 
if  circumstances  would  permit.  A  few 
nettles  would  soon  overrun  an  empty 
world,  were  they  allowed  to  breed  with- 
out resistance  from  the  climate  or  the  soil. 
A  few  codflsh  would  soon  stock  an  unoc- 
cupied ocean,  were  it  a  question  of  simple 
fecundity  on  their  part.    Vaiying  as  crea- 


tures may  do  in  point  of  fertility,  the 
power  of  expansion  is  so  enormous  that' 
unless  some  stern  limitations  were  im- 
posed, all  living  things  would  crowd  up 
against  each  other  with  such  ferocity,  that 
it  would  kill  an  economist,  like  Mr.  Mai- 
thus,  to  speculate  upon  the  results.  The 
elephant  is  the  slowest  of  all  hands  at  ges- 
tation :  its  period  is  upwards  of  twenty 
months :  it  gives  the  registrar  of  births 
no  work  to  do  until  it  attains  the  age  of 
about  thirty ;  and  although  it  may  con- 
tinue its  contributions  to  the  census  until 
it  reaches  ninety  or  one  hundred,  it  will 
rarelj^  bring  up  as  large  a  family  as  you 
see  m  almost  every  human  laborer  or 
mechanic's  cot.  Yet,  according  to  3Ir. 
Darwin's  calculation,  if  we  reckon  its  pro- 
geny at  half-a-dozen  alone,  a  single  couple 
of  these  "  half-reasoning "  brutes  would 
throw  off  not  less  than  fifteen  millions  of 
descendants  in  the  course  of  five  centu- 
ries I  And  if  this  be  the  case  with  slug- 
gish breeders,  like  the  elephant,  imagine  . 
the  disgust  which  poor  Malthus  would 
feel  when  he  learnt  what  feats  could  be 
performed  by  creatures  of  a  far  more  ob- 
jectionable description.  Latreille  informs 
us  that  during  the  months  of  summer  a 
solitary  female  plant-louse  will  produce  a 
litter  of  about  twenty-five  young  per  diem 
—  that  is  rather  more  than  one  for  every 
hour ;  whilst  Reaumur  computes  that  in 
the  course  of  five  generations,  (all  issued 
within  a  quarter  of  a  year,)  this  horribly 
prolific  animal  will  become  the  ancestor 
of  not  less  than  6,904,900J)00  insects  as 
disagreeable  as  itself.  The  extraordinary 
development  of  locusts  is  well  known. 
These  voracious  creatures  have  suddenly 
invaded  countries  like  armies  of  evil 
spirits,  and  afler  peeling  off  the  vegeta- 
tion, their  bodies  have  strewn  the  ground 
in  many  places  to  the  depth  of  more  than 
a  yard,  producing  pestilences  by  which 
thousands  of  human  beings  have  been 
swept  from  the  earth.  In  fact,  if  Noah, 
when  pondering  over  the  fate  of  the  crea- 
tures which  emerged  from  the  ark,  had 
duly  considered  their  indefinite  powei*s  of 
increase,  he  would  probably  have  con- 
cluded that  in  the  course  of  a  few  centu- 
ries the  world  mtist  be  converted  into  a 
scene  of  awful  carnage  and  confusion.  In 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  too,  we  discover 
a  similar  propensity  to  expand.  Take  an 
annual  plant  which  yields  two  seeds  only 
during  each  season,  and  it  follows  from 
the  laws  of  geometrical  progression,  as 
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LionsBua  remarks,  that  its  progeny  will 
amount  to  a  million  in  the  conrse  of  twen- 
ty years.  But  since  no  annual  plant  con- 
tents itself  with  mere  twin  births,  but  in- 
dulges in  much  larger  feats  of  parturition, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  vegetable  which  would 
have  found  ample  space  in  a  flower-pot 
some  ten  or  twenty  centuries  ago,  would 
now  require  a  whole  continent,  had  its 
issue  been  allowed  to  multiply  unchecked. 
What  prevents  ? 

There  are  many  elements  of  opposition. 
Some  animals  are  kept  in  bounds  by  others 
which  are  stronger  or  cleverer  than  them- 
selves. The  quantity  of  mice  ui  a  house 
will  depend  upon  the  presence  or  upon  the 
efficiency  of  their  prescriptive  foes,  the 
cats.  Should  there  be  none  of  the  latter, 
the  vermin  will  increase  until  neither 
cheese  nor  candles  are  safe  for  a  moment 
from  their  assaults.  Should  Tom  or  Tabi- 
tha  happen  to  be  a  slovenly  mouser,  (pre- 
ferring stolen  to  legitimate  fare,)  the  good 
housewife  grows  indignant,  and  insists 
upon  changing  her  feline  police.  A  single 
energetic  puss,  who  makes  a  conscience  of 
duty,  and  is  well  up  to  work,  like  Whit- 
tington's  famous  quadruped,  soon  effects 
frightful  havoc  amongst  the  milk-sipping 
gentry,  and  eats  them  into  order  and 
moderate  proportions.  The  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez  once  abounded  with 
goats,  which  not  only  served  as  food  for 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  fiction,  but  for  the 
buccaneers  in  reality.  Anxious  to  deprive 
the  freebooters  of  their  provender,  the 
Spaniards  drafted  a  number  of  dogs  .to  the 
spot,  and  speedily  reduced  the  poor  goats 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  were  few  left 
for  the  piratical  trenchers.  This  accom- 
plished, the  dogs  themselves  began  to  de- 
cline for  want  of  adequate  fare.  We  can 
easily  comprehend,  also,  why  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ocean  are  kept  under  constant 
restraint,  since  fishes,  which  have  neither 
the  opportunity  nor  the  inclination  to  be- 
come vegetarians,  must  needs  banquet 
upon  each  other ;  the  larger  species  (and 
this  is  a  very  human  sort  of  proceeding) 
bolting  the  smaller  without  the  slightest 
compunction.  Like  their  organic  betters, 
vegetables,  too,  have  their  peculiar  foes. 
Their  seeds  figure  very  prominently  in 
the  bill  of  faro  of  numerous  insects  and 
birds.  In  its  youth,  the  hop-plant  is  prey- 
ed upon  by  a  variety  of  flies ;  and  when  it 
arrives  at  maturity,  the  red  spider,  ottor 
moth,  and  other  scourges,  assail  it  with 
implacable    fury,  the    larv»    devourmg 


every  part  down  to  the  very  roots.  Even 
weeds  have  their  persecutors,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  not  less  than  fifty  different 
insects  earn  their  livelihood  upon  the  net- 
tle, some  feasting  on  the  leaves,  some  on 
the  stem,  some  on  the  flowers,  and  o  there 
on  the  seeds. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  kind  of  warfare 
which  is  constantly  waged.  Plant  fights 
plant,  and  animals  are  indirectly  engaged 
m  mortal  combat  with  their  own  kith  and 
kin.  If  we  could  suppose  a  piece  of 
ground  perfectly  denuded  of  all  vegeta- 
tion, we  Know  that  it  could  not  remain  so 
for  more  than  a  very  short  period.  The 
down  of  the  thistle,  the  parachutes  of  the 
dandelion,  the  spores  of  the  mosses,  the 
seeds  of  the  grasses,  would  speedily  be 
conveyed  to  the  spot.  However  care- 
fully fenced  it  might  be,  the  bamer  would 
easily  be  surmounted,  and  the  surface  soon 
mantled  over  with  vegetation  without  the 
slightest  interference  on  the  part  of  man. 
Let  the  ground,  however,  be  already  occu- 
pied, and  what  is  the  result  ?  Still  the 
vegetable  germs  which  are  wandering  on 
the  wind,  prowling  about  for  a  place  in 
which  to  take  root,  present  themselves  and 
seize  upon  the  smallest  vacancy  they  can 
find.  Should  the  soil  be  better  suited  for 
their  nourishment  than  for  the  support  of 
the  aboriginal  races,  or  should  the  invad- 
ers be  of  a  hardier  and  more  vigorous 
breed,  a  struggle  ensues,  and  the  feeblest 
must  necessarily  go  to  the  walL  The 
stronger  will  spread,  encroach,  and  possi- 
bly exterminate  the  weak. 

Does  not  this  painfully  resemble  some  of 
our  human  operations  ?  A  large  town  \a 
already  supplied  with  as  many  drapers  or 
tea-dealers  as  the  wants  of  the  population 
require.  Others,  however,  are  anxious  to 
maKe  a  start  in  the  same  business,  and  ac- 
cordingly open  establishments  of  their 
own.  Their  success  must,  of  course,  in- 
volve the  subtraction  of  support  from  the 
older  firms.  The  man  of  Hyson  straight- 
way mounts  a  golden  canister,  advertises 
his  hou^e  as  the  cheapest  in  £ngland,  as- 
sures the  public  that  his  teas  are  of  unex- 
ampled purity,  bids  you  beware  of  the 
shop  over  the  way,  and  endeavors,  by  dint 
of  hard  pufling,  to  absorb  all  the  custom  of 
the  vicinity.  The  new  draper  is  equally 
aggressive ;  he  plants  himself  close  to 
some  brother  in  the  trade ;  he  is  careful 
to  inform  his  patrons  that  he  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  neighboring  house ;  he 
has  always  wonderful  bargains  on  band ; 
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he  frequently  baits  his  trap  with  "  clear- 
ance sales^'  at  a  "  prodigious  sacrifice," 
and  thinks  it  essential  to  his  own  prosper- 
ity that  his  rival  should  be  driven,  if  pos- 
pible,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court.  Now,  as  there  are  many  influ- 
ences which  will  affect  the  rival  trades- 
men in  their  race  for  public  support,  it  is 
ob^dous  that  the  man  who  combines  the 
greatest  number  of  these  in  his  favor  will 
eventually  carry  the  day.  He  who  pos- 
sesses the  largest  capital,  who  indulges  in 
the  profusest  promises,  who  sells  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  or  who  supplies  his  custom- 
ers with  really  superior  aiticles,  may 
probably  amass  a  little  competency,  whilst 
his  opponent  will  some  day  call  his  credit- 
ors together,  and  offer  them,  to  their 
great  indignation,  a  composition  of  two 
shillings  in  the  pound.  Nay,  may  not  the 
merest  trifles,  such  as  easier  access,  larger 
frontage,  a  sunnier  aspect,  improvement 
in  neighboring  shops,  a  more  polished 
bow  or  a  more  insinuating  voice,  some- 
thues  suffice  to  turn  the  scale,  and  make 
tl:e  one  prosperous,  the  other  miserable  ? 
Just  so  those  plants  or  animals  which  are 
best  adapted  to  a  given  region — which 
are  most  eminently  benefited  by  climate, 
soil,  food,  moisture,  exposure,  and  other 
conditions  of  being,  will  by  a  process  of 
natural  selection,  be  installed  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  spot,  whilst  those  which  are 
less  pertinent  to  the  locality  must  decUne 
in  numbers,  or  retire  from  the  struggle 
altogether.  It  would  be  idle  to  fill  an 
open  garden  with  a  number  of  delicate 
exotics ;  a  few  nettles  and  native  grasses 
turned  loose  in  the  place  would  run  them 
all  down  as  surely  as  a  lion,  introduced 
into  a  fold,  would  munch  up  all  the  cattle 
it  contained. 

But  how  does  this  principle  of  selection 
bear  upon  the  great  question  of  species? 
When,  from  any  cause  whatever,  nature 
departs  from  the  standard  type,  and  pro- 
duces some  peculiarity  of  instinct  or  con- 
formation, she  seems  to  inquire  whether 
it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  animal  that 
it  should  be  preserved.  If  the  answer  be 
in  the  affirmative,  there  is  a  chance  that 
the  novelty  will  be  perpetuated,  because 
the  creature  has  acquired  an  advantage 
over  its  competitors,  and  immediately  be- 
gins to  elbow  the  latter,  thrusting  them 
out  of  their  place,  if  practicable,  and  aj)- 
propriating  the  choicest  sites  or  the  choi- 
cest resources  for  its  own  behoo£  Wheth- 
er plant  or  animal,  it  apes  the  manners  of 
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mankind,  and  lords  it  over  its  rivals  as  if 
it  had  been  brought  up  at  court.  The 
reason  i^4iy  the  cuckoo  drops  her  eggs  in 
a  foreign  nest  is,  that  as  she  lays  them 
only  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days, 
some  would  be  hatched  long  before  the 
others  were  ripe,  and  the  brood  would, 
therefore,  be  most  inconveniently  devel- 
oped. The  American  cuckoo,  however,  is 
not  alive  to  the  "  dodge"  for  which  its  Eu- 
ropean congener  is  so  renowned.  Were 
the  two  species,  therefore,  placed  on  tenns 
of  direct  rivalry,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  one  which  adopted  this  clover 
but  impertinent  practice,  and  regularly 
made  a  foundling  hospital  of  its  neighbor's 
nest,  would  perpetuate  its  race  on  much 
easier  terms  than  its  more  modest  or  less 
brilliant  competitor.  No  matter  how 
slight  the  advantage,  Mr.  Darwin  con- 
cludes that  it  will  tell  in  the  great  strug- 
gle for  preeminence,  i^  in  other  respects, 
the  contending  organistns  are  equallv 
matched.  Let  a  creature  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate be  born  with  a  thicker  fur  than  com- 
mon, and  Its  chances  of  preservation  are 
greater  than  those  of  its  brethren  who  arc 
more  thinly  clad.  Let  the  instinct  of  a 
beast  of  prey  be  sharpened,  and  it  will 
manage  to  procure  provender  where  an- 
other with  a  brain  of  more  stupid  texture 
would  in&llibly  starve. 

Singularly  enough  this  contest  rages 
most  fiercely  where  the  objects  are  most 
closely  allied.  When  two  plants  of  dif- 
ferent character  grow  in  the  same  ground, 
they  do  not  draw  upon  the  soil  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  materials.  "  I  will  take 
this,"  says  one,  "  you  may  take  that : 
plenty  of  lime  for  me,  plenty  of  potash  and 
soda  for  you.  Let  us  be  friends,  and 
amicably  divide  our  mineral  resources,  in- 
stead of  quarreling  like  cat  and  dog,  or 
husband  and  wife."  But  if  a  number  of 
similar  vegetables  meet  in  one  inclosure, 
each  having  the  same  wants  and  requiring 
the  same  diet,  then  a  battle  royal  ensues, 
and  the  healthier  individuals  alone  can 
make  their  footing  good.  In  other  ways, 
too,  the  results  of  this  severe  competition 
may  be  observed.  See  how  the  trees  in 
a  crowded  forest  are  crushed  together,  so 
that  instead  of  expanding  laterally  the 
branches  soar  upwards,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  they  will  escape  from  compression, 
and  find  sunshine  and  freedom  alofl. 

And  not  only  does  individual  war  with 
individual,  and  variety  with  variety,  and 
species  with  species,  but  it  would  seem 
22 
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that  there  is  an  unnatural  propensity  on 
the  part  of  all  improved  breeds  to  exter- 
minate the  stock  from  which  they  have 
sprung.  For  since  the  latter  must  now 
carry  on  the  struggle  at  a  considerable 
discount,  they  will  gradually  lose  ground, 
and  if  the  two  are  kept  in  constant  con- 
flict, the  parent  line  will  ultimately  be 
ruined,  and  indeed  extinguished  by  the 
younger  race.  "  In  Yorkshire,"  says  Mr. 
barwin,  "  it  is  historically  known  tliat  the 
nndcnt  black  cattle  were  displaced  by  the 
long  horns,  and  then  these  were  swept 
away  by  the  short  horns  ^I  quote  the 
words  of  an  agricultural  wnter)  as  if  by 
some  murderous  pestilence." 

Gloomy  work,  the  reader  will  doubtless 
exclaim.  Is  it  not  enough  that  man  is 
ever  battling  with  man,  and  that  beasts  of 
rapine  are  always  prowling  for  prey ;  but 
must  we  be  told  that  the  same  hostile 
spirit  invades  our  gardens,  makes  havoc 
in  our  groves,  rages  in  the  very  dove-cot, 
converts  placid  pastures  into  theaters  of 
strife,  and,  in  shorty  carries  carnage  into 
eveiy  department  of  organic  nature? 
Some  seventy  years  ago  there  was  a  poet 
called  Darwin,  who  charmed  the  public 
by  his  silvery  descriptions  of  the  loves  of 
the  plants.  To  him  a  crowded  paiterre 
was  a  sort  of  vegetable  paradise,  where 
roses  flirted  with  roses,  and  the  gay  tulip, 
softened  by  his  amorous  woes,  revealed 
the  state  of  his  affections  to  the  idol  of  his 
heart  in  modest  but  touching  strains. 
Now,  however,  there  comes  a  naturalist 
of  the  same  name,  under  whose  morciless 
philosophy  the  brilliant  inhabitants  of  the 
garden  are  depicted  as  a  band  of  deadly 
antagonists,  all  engaged  in  unnatural  con- 
tention, and  all  prepared  to  starve  their 
own  brethren  to  death  if  the  slightest  ad- 
vantage can  be  secured ! 

But  look  a  little  deeper.  One  good 
conseqnence,  at  any  rate,  must  result.  In 
this  conflict  the  strong,  the  healthy,  the 
more  vigorous  alone  will  survive.  Just 
as  the  Spartans  exposed  their  infants,  so 
that  the  feebler  necessarily  succumbed — 
just  as  the  diseases  to  which  childhood  is 
subject  carry  off  the  sicklier  specimens  of 
humanity,  lest  these  should  deteriorate 
the  breed — so  Nature  provides  that  the 
liardicst  organisms  shall  generally  prevail 
The  tone  of  the  vegetable  world,  the  en- 
ergies of  the  animal  kingdom  are  kept  up 
to  "  proof''  by  this  self-regulating  process. 
If  a  creature  subsists  bv  plunder,  the  most 
powerful  will  be  the  lilceliest  to  flourish  ; 


if  a  creature  is  destined  to  serve  as  food 
for  others,  the  fleetest  is  the  most  certain 
to  escape.  Still  further,  it  would  seem, 
according  to  our  author,  that  Nature  is 
ever  laboring  to  improve  her  productions. 
For  i^  on  the  appearance  of  any  valuable 
modification  in  the  character  of  a  species, 
she  endeavors  to  perpetuate  it  by  givini; 
it  at  once  the  preference  in  the  great  stand- 
ing strife,  what  is  this  but  an  attempt  to 
equip  the  earth  with  "  picked  "  plants  and 
'^  picked  "  animals  alone  ? 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  Natural  Selection  constitutes  the 
corner-stone  of  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothecs. 

Let  us  briefl}^  recapitulate  his  leading 
views.  Certain  variations  can  be  pro- 
duced in  domesticated  animals  by  human 
ai*t8  and  human  attentions.  Some  of  the 
bi-eeds  which  have  thus  arisen  exhibit 
such  marked  distinctions,  that  many  would 
be  puzzled  to  say,  on  inspecting  tbem, 
without  a  knowledge  of  their  genealogy, 
whether  they  were  mere  ofishoots  of  the 
original  stock,  or  members  of  an  inde- 
pendent species.  To  assume  that  nature 
can  be  less  ingenious  or  inventive  than 
man  would  be  to  assume  what  is  absurd. 
She  therefore  must  frequently  give  birth 
to  altered  instincts  and  altered  forms. 
These  •  modifications  are  straightway  sub- 
mitted to  the  laws  of  natural  selection, 
and  preserved  if  useful,  or  rejected  if  un- 
profitable. Transferred  from  parent  to 
child,  the  peculiarity  becomes  the  distin- 
guishing property  of  a  particular  race. 
Such  a  race  naturalists  have  hitherto  called 
a  variety,  but  Mr.  Darwin  regards  it  aa 
an  incipient  species.  Give  it  time  to  de- 
velop Itself  fully — that  is,  to  add  up  all 
the  little  increments  of  variation  which 
Nature  is  supposed  to  supply — and  it  will 
diverge  so  far  in  character  from  other  de- 
rivations of  the  same  stock,  that  the  com- 
mon ancestor  would  scarcely  recognize 
them  as  his  own  progeny;  at  any  rate, 
his  surprise  would  be  as  great  as  that  of 
some  old  chieftain  (founder  of  an  ancient 
line)  who,  on  returning  to  earth,  should 
discover  that  one  representative  of  his 
house  was  seated  on  a  throne,  and  another 
working  in  a  coal-pit.  In  flict,  according 
to  Mr.  Darwin,  tne  palings  which  were 
supposed  to  fence  in  each  species  invisiblr 
have  no  virtual  existence  m  Nature — ail 
is  open  common ;  and  instead  of  presum- 
ing that  an  express  act  of  creation  was  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  each  group, 
we  arc  authorized  to  believe  that  the  eo* 
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tire  host  of  oriyanisms  we  now  behold, 
whether  vegetaole  or  animal,  have  de- 
scended from  some  half-dozen  progenitors, 
or  even  from  a  single  prototype.  "  I  can 
see  no  limit  to  the  amount  or  change,  to 
the  beautv  and  infinite  complexity  of  the 
colidaptations  between  all  organic  beings 
one  with  another,  and  with  their  physical 
conditions  of  life,  which  may  be  effected 
in  tho  long  course  of  time  by  Nature's 
power  of  selection." 

Now,  what  conclusion  must  be  drawn 
from  Mr.  Darwin's  production  ?  We 
have  read  it  with  a  feeling  of  unfeigned 
respect  for  his  learning  and  abilities ;  we 
have  read  it  with  the  fullest  disposition^ 
to  be  convinced  by  his  arguments  and 
converted  by  his  facts;  but  we  close  it 
with  a  very  strong  impression  that  the 
case  is  "  not  proven,"  and  that  the  evi- 
dence adduced  is  wholly  insufficient  to 
justify  a  reversal  of  the  accredited  doc- 
trine that  species  are  essentially  immuta- 
ble. Throughout  the  work  we  suspect 
that  the  reader's  persuasion  will  be — 
"  these  data  may  be  good,  but  they  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ques- 


apt  to  overlook,  but    which    a  reader 
should  be  most  careful  to  remember. 

Now  as  the  power  of  evolving  varieties 
is  the  starting-point  with  Mr.  Darwin,  it 
should  be  obsen^ed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  his  inferences  are  drawn  from  the 
behavior  of  domesticated  plants  and  ani- 
mals. That  these  admit  of  sundry  modi- 
fications no  one  will  venture  to  dispute ; 
but  why  is  it  that  one  creature  is  mild  and 
docile,  whilst  another  is  fierce  and  intract- 
able ;  that  one  readily  attaches  itself  to 
man,  and  becomes,  like  Byron's  Boat- 
swain, his 

"  Firmest  friend. 
The  first  to  welcome,  the  foremost  to  defend," 

whilst  another  eats  him  up  whenever  he 
can  catch  him,  unprotected,  in  the  jungle 
or  the  desert  ?  The  reason  we  can  not 
exactly  explain;  but  this  we  do  know, 
that  the  &culty  of  submitting  to  cultiva- 
tion is  associated  with  certain  conditions, 
which  constitute  a  broad  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  tame  animal  and  the  ir- 
reclaimable animal.  Sheep  and  oxen  are 
quiet  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  living  grc- 


tion.    We  are  shooting  at  the  moon,  but   gariousl^,  and  constitutionally  adapted  to 

'      "    '  '    ^1^-  1       .1        the  service  of  mankind.    Lions  and  tigers 

are  solitary  brutes,  who  would  scorn  to 
feast  on  grass  or  tui*nips ;   whose  teeth, 
claws,  and  intestines,  are  purposely  suited 
to  a  predatory  existence,  and  who  are  in- 
capable of  rendering  any  assistance  to  the 
"  chief  mammal,"  except  in  drawing  the 
car  of  a  mythological  god,  or  amusing  the 
visitors  at  feeding-time  in  a  menagerie. 
The  domestic  tendencies  of  the  former 
may,  therefore,  well  imply  that  they  are 
more  plastic  in  their  habits  and  organiza- 
tion than  the  latter.    If  the  question  be 
what  man  can  do  in  "  touching  up "  or 
altering  any  particular  form,  we  naturally 
conclude  that  the  best  subjects  for  his  ex- 
periments would  be  found  amongst  those 
creatures  which  have  been  specially  as- 
sijened  for  his  nse.    Hence  the  quantum 
of  variation  produced  in  the  sheep,  the 
ox,  the  horse,  the  dog,  can  hardly  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  certain  onterion  of  the  chang- 
es which  may  occur  in  the  bear  or  the 
hyena.    If  the  common  barn-fowl  admits 
of  diversified  breeding,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  vulture  must  be  equally  flexible 
in  its  constitution. 

Nor  does  this  principle  of  modification 
apply  with  similar  force  to  all  domesticat- 
ed creatures.    The  cat  will  furnish  us 


we  can  never  get  a  fact  to  fly  higher  than 
Mont  Blanc ;  wc  are  requested  to  believe 
that  the  John  Smiths  have  all  descended 
from  Sesostris,  but  we  have  to  patch  up 
their  pedigree  with  numerous  hypotheti- 
cal individuals,  and  afber  all  we  can  not 
fairly  trace  the  house  into  Egypt,  let  us 
grope  and  genealogize  as  we  mil."    It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Darwin's  volume  contains  a 
mere  abstract  of  the  materials  he  has  col- 
lected ;  he  reserves  the  bulk  of  his  facts 
fi>r  a  later  and  a  larger  production.    With 
the  modesty  of  a  great  mind,  he  admits 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  point  dis- 
cusHed  in  the  work  upon  which  counter 
evidence  may  not  be  advanced,  and  from 
which  counter  conclusions  ma^  not  be  le- 
gitimately deduced.     But  still  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  inq^uiry — ^the  process  of 
manufacturing  a  species  demanding  ages 
for   its   accomplishment,   and   all   direct 
proof  being  apparently  unattainable — we 
can  not  conceive  that  the  best  assemblage 
of  facts,   however   skillfully   marshaled, 
however    cleverly   supported,    could   do 
more,  under  any  circumstances,  than  bare- 
ly suffice  to  oaiTy  the  probabilities  of  the 
case. 

"  Might  have  been"  is  not  "  must  have 
been."     Patent  as  this  principle  appears, 


t  i }  j  a  St  the  one  which  a  theorist  is  most  I  with  a  test-case.    Puss    is    certainly    a 
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household  animal ;  she  is  dear  to  mistress- 
es who  have  an  antipathy  to  mice,  and 
dearer  still  to  maiden  ladies  whom  the 
lords  of  creation  have  scandalously  al- 
lowed to  lead  a  solitary  life.  For  these 
reasons,  if  for  no  other,  we  might  expect 
that  the  cat  would  exhibit  almost  as  great 
a  diversity  of  character  as  the  dog.  But 
it  is  not  so ;  the  vaneties  are  extremely 
limited.  To  keep  up  a  substantive  breed 
is  almost  impracticable.  Mr.  Darwin, 
whilst  acknowledging  the  fact  with  his 
usual  candor,  concludes  that  the  explana- 
tion is  easy.  Puss  is  notoriously  addicted 
to  roaming  at  night.  The  excuse  she 
makes  for  her  conduct  is  that  she  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  moonlight  melody,  and 
tiiat  she  sallies  out  to  practice  music  on 
the  house-tops  with  a  friend  who  lives  at 
the  next  door.  We  know  better,  of 
course.  From  this  disreputable  habit,  it 
follows,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  that  no 
feline  variety  can  be  upheld  in  its  integri- 
ty. We  can  not,  however,  accept  the 
solution.  To  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty 
of  assuming  that  all  peculiarities  are  ob- 
literated by  these  promiscuous  unions, 
since  it  is  already  conceded  that  there  are 
few  varieties  to  intermix,  we  think  it 
safer  to  conclude  that  the  cat,  a  semi- 
carnivorons  creature,  possesses  a  less  duc- 
tile organism  than  a  purely  herbivorous 
brute,  and  that  the  species  can  not*  be 
broken  up  into  breeds  with  the  same 
readiness  and  permanent  eflfect. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced 
to  show  that  the  power  of  modification 
diifers  even  amongst  the  animals  which 
are  directly  enlisted  in  the  service  of  man. 
We  have  many  diversities  of  horse  in  this 
country,  but  (to  our  credit  be  it  spoken) 
we  are  not  equally  rich  in  asses.  We  do 
not  sec  the  asinine  element  appearing  at 
one  time  in  the  shape  of  a  dray-donkey,  and 
at  another  of  a  Shetland  pony  with  long 
ears  and  a  melodious  bray.  Our  author 
intimates  that  the  animal  is  mostly  a  poor 
man's  appurtenance,  and  that  consequent- 
ly no  attention  is  paid  to  the  production 
of  new  breeds.  But  whilst  admitting 
that  the  quadruped  has  no  fashionable 
status  in  England,  and  that  ass-fan ciers«— 
gennine  amateurs  of  the  species — are  un- 
known, we  suspect  that  the  rareness  of 
varieties  is  due  to  the  constitutional  in- 
flexibility of  the  brute.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  also  that  most  of  our  domesticated 
insects  are  remarkably  un pliant  in  their 
character.    The  house-fly  is  found  in  com- 


pany with  man  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe,  settling  on  his  nose  whenever 
he  appears :  the  hive-bee  makes  him  hon- 
ey and  wax,  and  lives  as  social  a  life  as  iH 
great  superior ;  yet  these  little  crcaturcii 
never  seem  to  betray  any  instability  of 
organism,  or  to  throw  ofi*  any  new  or  di- 
vergent tribes. 

Further,  it  happens  very  unfortunately 
for  a  theory  which  depends  upon  the  va- 
riability 01  domestic  animals,  that  the 
moment  the  care  of  man  is  withdrawn, 
they  exhibit  a  tendency  to  return  to  their 
original  condition.  Symptoms  of  apostt- 
sy  appear,  and  the  fallen  creature  resumes 
as  quickly  as  possible  the  ancestral  modes 
of  life.  Let  the  most  polished  race  of 
dogs  be  turned  loose  on  a  desert  island, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two, 
they  will  forget  all  their  good  manners, 
and  lapse  into  a  state  of  downricht  bar- 
barism. Pallas  tells  us  that  the  wild 
horses  of  the  Don  have  sprung  from  pro- 
genitors employed  by  Peter  tKi  Great  at 
the  siege  of  Azoph  in  1696.  Not  having 
sufficient  forage  to  maintain  his  chargers, 
they  were  set  at  liberty,  and  soon  acquir- 
ed the  peculiar  habits  of  their  brethren  of 
the  steppe  and  the  marsh,  Breedera  of 
sheep  know  well  that  sleepless  attention  is 
needful  in  order  to  preserve  a  particular 
"  strain"  in  all  its  purity.  Gardeners  are 
well  aware  that  if  the  refined  flowers  and 
valued  esculents,  which  long  culture  hM 
enabled  them  to  produce,  are  left  to  them- 
selves, they  will  soon  exhibit  a  deplorable 
amount  of  degeneracy.  The  fact  is,  that 
when  you  hand  a  modified  plant  or  ani- 
mal over  to  "  Nature,"  her  great  object 
appears  to  be  to  obliterate  the  peculian- 
ties  you  have  elicited.  She  seems  to  say : 
'^This  change  is  quite  ai*tificial;  it  may 
be  good  for  the  human  race  —  if  so,  keeji 
it  up  by  watchfulness  and  industry. 
Your  business  is  to  make  the  beat  of  crea- 
tion ;  but,  if  you  relax  your  diligence,  1 
shall  probably  expunge  the  novelty,  .an<! 
restore  the  race  to  its  primitive  condition.** 

But,  waiving  all  minor  points  as  to  the 
variability  of  domesticatea  organisms,  the 
next  question  is,  how  &x  will  the  fact  of 
such  variability  carry  us  in  our  specula- 
tions. Into  a  new  species  ?  That  is  the 
difficulty !  To  say  tnat  particular  breeds 
can  be  produced  is  nothing.  To  say  that 
these  breeds  may  differ  very  largely  from 
each  other  is  next  to  nothing.  We  have 
a  line  to  throw  across  a  chasm,  and  if  U 
fails  to  reach  the  opposite  bank,  though  it 
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fail  by  a  single  yard,  otir  labor  is  wholly 
lost.  This  is  precisely  the  logical  position 
of  Mr.  Darwin.  Say  rather  he  is  like  a 
man  who  would  fain  conclude  that,  be- 
cmine  a  number  of  piers  project  into  the 
8c:i  from  the  British  coast,  it  would  be 
qiite  practicable  to  prolong  them  right 
across  the  ocean  so  as  to  open  highways 
of  intercourse  with  the  shores  of  f'rance^ 
and  Holland.  If  the  question  be  put," 
*'  Can  you  lay  your  finger  upon  a  single 
variety  which  has  passed  into  a  genuine 
undeniable  species  —  one  so  marked  that 
no  naturalist  would  dream  of  contesting 
its  pretensions  for  a  moment  ?*' — the  an- 
swer must  be  a  melancholy  shake  of  the 
head.  The  number,  or  even  the  oddity 
of  the  breeds  which  may  be  evolved  from 
any  given  stock  should  not  cheat  us  into 
erroneous  conclusions.  There  are  many 
diversities  in  the  human  race,  and  it  is 
possible  that  these  might  be  considerably 
increased  by  skillfiil  management;  but 
should  we,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
justified  in  saying  that  we  had  establish- 
ed a  new  species  ?  Suppose  that  a  whira- 
aical  despot  were  to  make  a  law  requiring 
all  the  hunchbacks  throughout  his  domin- 
ions to  intermarry;  and  by  imposing 
severe  penalties  on  their  union  with 
other?,  be  were  to  originate  a  race  of  peo- 
ple all  burdened  with  bosses  as  certamly 
as  the  camel  is  with  a  hump  ?  Or  say, 
that  a  monarch  with  a  passion  for  tall 
frrenadiers,  like  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  could  grow  whole  armies  of  gi- 
gantic troopers?  Or  assume  that,  by 
picking  out  all  the  remarkably  stout  men 
and  women  who  are  exhibited  at  country 
fairs,  or  who  could  be  collected  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  and  then,  by 
pairing  their  issue  for  many  generations, 
we  could  cultivate  corpulence  in  thera  as 
we  do  in  prize  cattle,  and  at  last  establish 
a  succession  of  Daniel  Lamberts  upon  the 
globe  ?  We  might  even  imagine  a  race 
of  living  Apollos  and  Venuses — ^beings  so 
noble  in  limb  and  beautiful  in  aspect  that 
it  would  seem  treasonable  to  class  them 
with  the  stunted  Esquimaux,  or,  still 
worse,  with  the  shapeless  and  degraded 
Bosjesman.  But  what  of  all  this  ?  Why, 
if  every  individual  on  the  planet  were  tne 
sole  representative  of  a  particular  breed, 
we  should  not  have  added  a  single  new 
species  to  the  genus  Homo.  All  might 
still  comply  with  the  great  specific  test, 
and,  by  intermarrying,  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  their  posterity. 


But,  secondly,  the  question  is  not  as  to 
the  amount  of  change  which  man  is  com- 
petent to  produce.  The  formation  of  a 
new  species  is  supposed  to  be  eflfected  by 
Nature  herself.  Now,  we  can  readily 
comprehend  how  a  fancier  of  cattle  may 
cherish  any  peculiarity  which  appears 
If  he  wishes  to  procure  a  race  of  oxen 
with  long  horns,  or  sheep  with  fine  wool, 
he  must  mate  them  with  specimens  in 
whom  the  same  characters  are  displayed, 
and  then,  by  long  continued  selection,  a 
property,  otherwise  fugitive,  may  be  ar- 
rested and  embodied  in  a  definite  breed. 
But  how  are  brutes  to  accomplish  this  for 
themselves?  What  is  there  to  induce 
two  creatures,  having  some  slight  eccen- 
tricity of  organization  to  pair  for  the  pur- 
poses of  progeny  any  more  than  there  i^ 
to  induce  a  gentleman  with  a  Roman 
nose  to  make  an  offer  to  a  lady,  simply 
because  she  has  a  Roman  nose  as  well  ? 
The  only  self-acting  agency  of  any  import- 
ance to  which  Mr.  Darwin  refers  is  that 
of  "sexual  selection."  The  stronger  and 
more  courageous  the  creature,  the  more 
readily  will  it  succeed  in  its  struggle  for 
a  temporary  partner.  After  a  battle,  the 
feebler  chanticleer  retires  from  the  yard, 
and  leaves  his  competitor  in  peaceful 
ownership  of  the  flock.  But  the  result  is 
not  ruled  by  any  question  of  modification 
in  form  or  habit.  All  that  we  can  say  is, 
that  the  fowl  which  has  the  sharpest  spurs 
or  greatest  pluck,  the  stag  which  has  the 
thickest  skull  or  the  largest  antlers,  the 
male  salmon  which  has  the  most  powerful 
hooked  jaw,  possesses  the  best  chancis  of 
continuing  its  race.  But,  whether  any 
peculiarity  of  breed  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  offspring  is  a  matter  which  is  no 
more  put  in  issue  by  the  success  of  the 
stronger  suitor  than  it  would  be  by  the 
success  of  the  weaker. 

Nor  is  the  grand  struggle  for  place  and 
preeminence  upon  which  Mr.  Darwin  lays 
so  much  stress  sufiicient  to  supply  the 
hiatus  in  his  argument.  CoiTect  as  the 
principle  undoubtedly  is  in  many  respects, 
(and  earlier  naturalists  than  himself  have 
depicted  the  great  warfare  of  organisms 
with  similar  force,)  it  is  plain  that  victory 
is  not  a  question  of  simple  divergence  from 
the  primitive  type.  We  can  not  see  how 
the  addition  of  several  tail-feathers  to  the 
pigeon,  or  of  a  tuft  to  the  breast  of  the 
turkey-cock,  could  better  the  fortunes  of 
these  animals  in  the  battle  of  life.  So  tri- 
fling are  all  modifications  when  they  fii-st 
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appear — ^so  many  ages  are  required  to  give 
them  any  promineQce  by  means  of  natural 
aelection  alone — that  to  expect  any  im- 
mediate results  would  be  like  saying  that 
a  single  penny,  added  to  the  capiti^L  of  a 
merchant,  should  enable  him  to  outstrip 
all  his  brother  merchants  in  the  race  for 
opulence.  When  the  loccUe  of  a  creature 
is  changed,  when  it  is  transported  from 
one  countiy  to  another,  or  from  a  moun- 
tainous region  to  the  plains,  certain 
changes  will  ensue  in  its  clothing  or  in  its 
habits,  in  order  that  it  may  adapt  itself  to 
its  altered  environment.  But  these  are 
forced  upon  it  by  the  climate ;  for  other- 
wise it  must  speedily  perish,  and  even 
when  accomplished,  they  only  suffice,  if 
they  do  suffice,  to  place  it  on  the  same 
level  of  security  as  the  aboriginal  tribes. 

Further,  it  is  not  only  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Darwin,  that  nature  should 
select  a  peculiarity,  but  she  must  augment 
it.  For  ages  she  must  contrive  to  accumu- 
late little  items  of  divergence  until  they 
attain  sufficient  magnitude  and  importance 
to  constitute  a  separate  species.  Now, 
granting  that  there  were  any  guarantee 
for  the  transmission  of  a  particular  oddity 
from  generation  to  generation — and  here 
we  have  another  hitch  in  the  argument— 
what  assurance  do  we  possess  that  this 
oddity  will  be  gradually  increased  ?  None 
whatever.  Instances  have  occurred  in 
which  children  have  been  born  with  six 
fingers  on  the  hand.  Let  a  case  of  this 
sort  arise  in  England,  and  suppose  that  by 
searching  the  world  round  we  discover  a 
person  oi  the  opposite  sex  with  a  similar 
surplus  in  the  digits.  We  tell  them  they 
oaght  to  marry  for  the  good  of  science. 
They  are  obliging,  and  ch  marry  for  the 
good  of  science.  Physiologists  are  on  the 
alert,  and  look  forward  to  the  results  with 
considerable  interest.  To  their  great  de- 
light we  will  say  that  an  extra  finger  crops 
out  in  several  children  in  succesdon.  We 
will  go  further.  Perhaps  the  grandchild- 
ren and  most  of  their  progeny  are  similar- 
ly  characterized.  But  what  then  ?  We 
do  not  expect  that  Nature  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  add  a  seventh  digit  to  their  hands; 
still  less  that  she  will  continue  to  augment 
the  number  until  the  owners  are  able  to 
accomplish  an  unlimited  quantity  of  pick- 
ing and  stealing  if  they  think  proper. 
Doubtless  were  a  real  Briareus  to  be  dis- 
covered, Mr.  Darwin  would  explain  his 
existence  by  saying  that  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  race  (nearly  extinct)  which 


had  gone  on  producing  hands^  until  a  hun- 
dred had  acoomnlated  on  each  of  their 
frames.  We  are  well  aware  that  our  au- 
thor would  insist  upon  treating  a  tribe  of 
six'fingered  individuals  as  a  separate 
species,  but  no  one  doubts  that  their  unions 
with  the  ordinary  sons  and  daughters  of 
men  would  be  just  as  productive  as  in  five- 
fingered  matches,  and  that,  unless  the 
breed  were  forcibly  insulated,  the  anomaly 
would  eventually  vanish.  But  if  Mi\  Dar- 
win prefers  a  more  limited  illustration,  we 
would  ask  whether,  in  case  an  exaggerated 
nose  were  to  appear  in  a  family,  would 
there  be  any  reason  to  expect  that  it 
would  continue  to  increase  in  bulk,  as  it 
was  handed  down  from  parent  to  child, 
until  it  attained  treble  the  ordinary  di- 
mensions ? 

And  not  only  is  proof  wanting  that 
there  exists  any  tendency  to  capitalize  a 
peculiarity — ^to  fund  it,  as  it  were,  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  species — ^but  the  absence 
of  all  those  measures  which  enable  men  to 
rear  a  particular  stock  must  render  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  raise  and  preserve  a 
distinct  variety  by  purely  natural  means. 
Animals  will  intermix,  if  lefl  to  themselves. 
There  is  small  chance,  therefore,  that  any 
minute  element  of  divergence  will  be  al- 
lowed to  expand  until  it  becomes  the  dom- 
inant quality  of  a  race.  We  have  seen 
that,  when  Mr.  Darwin  has  to  explain  why 
cats  present  so  few  varieties,  he  points  to 
their  habits  of  promiscuous  intercourse  as 
a  sufficient  solution.  But  this  theory  is 
so  elastic,  that  it  sometimes  takes  in  the 
most  opposite  cases,  and  even  fattens  upon 
facts  wnich  we  should  deem  positive  poi- 
son. He  admits  that  isolation  is  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  process  of  natural 
selection,  for  it  is  by  that  means  only  that 
intercrosses  can  be  prevented  amongst 
creatures  of  the  same  character ;  but  he  im- 
mediately asseits  that  large  and  open 
areas,  where  intercrosses  must  necessai-ily 
abound,  are  still  more  favorable  to « the 
production  of  permanent  species. 

In  fact,  we  can  not  but  think  that  one 
of  the  frailest  parts  of  the  theory  is  the 
office  which  our  talented  author  assimis 
to  Nature  in  the  cultivation  of  physical 
peculiarities. 

**  As  man  can  produce,  and  certainly  has  pro- 
duced, a  great  result  by  his  methodical  and  un- 
conscious means  of  selection,  what  may  not  Na- 
ture effect  f  Man  can  act  only  on  external  and 
visible  characters.  Nature  cares  nothing  for 
appearances,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
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useful  to  uny-  being.  Sbe  can  act  on  ever^  in- 
ternal organ,  on  every  shade  of  constitutional 
diiferenco,  on  the  whole  machinery  of  life.  Man 
selects  only  for  his  own  good ;  iNature  only  for 
that  of  the  being  which  she  tends.  Every  se- 
lected character  is  fully  exercised  by  her ;  and 
the  being  is  placed  under  well-suited  conditions 
of  life.  Man  keeps  the  natives  of  many  dtmates 
in  the  same  country ;  he  seldom  exercises  each 
selected  character  m  some  peculiar  and  fitting 
manner;  he  feeds  a  long  and  a  short-beaked 
pi^on  on  the  same  food ;  he  does  not  exercise 
a  lone-backed  or  long-legged  quadruped  in  any 
peculiar  manner ;  he  exposes  sheep  with  long 
and  short  wool  to  the  same  climate.  He  does 
not  allow  the  most  vigorous  males  to  struggle 
for  the  female&  He  does  not  rigidly  destroy  all 
inferior  animals,  but  protects,  during  each  vary- 
ing seison,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  all  his  pro- 
ductions. He  often  begins  his  selection  by 
some  half-monstrous  form,  or  at  least  by  some 
modifications  prominent  enough  to  catch  his  eye 
or  to  be  plainly  useful  to  him.  Under  nature, 
the  slightest  difference  of  structure  or  constitu- 
tion may  well  turn  the  nicely-balanced  scale  in 
the  struggle  for  life,  and  so  lie  preserved.  How 
fleeting  are  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  man  I  how 
short  his  time  I  and,  consequently,  how  poor 
will  his  products  be  compared  with  those  accu- 
mulated by  nature  during  whole  geological 
periods  I  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  Nature's 
productions  should  be  far  truer  in  character  than 
man's  productions ;  that  they  should  be  infinite- 
ly better  adapted  by  the  most  complex  conditions 
of  life^  and  should  plainly  bear  the  stamp  of  fiur 
higher  workmanship  ?'' — ^P.  83. 

Now,  in  this  there  is  something  which, 
coming  from  many  men  at  least,  we  should 
venture  to  call  willfully  perverse.  Pro- 
ceeding from  Mr.  Darwin,  we  are  content 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  flickering  vision  pro- 
duced on  the  mental  retina  when  a  person 
lias  long  lived  in  the  glare  of  a  favorite 
theory.  He  conjures  up  a  personal  prin- 
ciple under  the  designation  of  ^'  Nature," 
and  seems  to  assume  that  this  power  is 
constantly  controlling  the  affairs  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  deal- 
ing with  every  plant  and  beast  as  if  they 
were  the  objects  of  its  direct  and  unrelax- 
ing  attention.  Good,  very  good,  if  the 
term  "  Nature"  be  rightly  defined ;  but 
ii*  we  are  expected  to  believe  that  a  field, 
when  abandoned  to  the  weeds,  or  a  race 
of  quadi'upeds,  when  turned  out  of  society 
and  allowed  to  run  wild,  is  taken  under 
the  care  of  any  intelligent  power  which 
modulates  physical  circumstances,  as  man 
can  do  by  virtue  of  his  volition,  we  must 
demur  to  this  poetical  but  unscientific  con- 
clusion. It  is  precisely  because  ^^  Nature" 
wants  the  methodical  means  of  selection 


which  man  possesses  that  we  are  precluded 
firom  expecting  the  methodical  results 
which  man  proKduces.  Singularly  enough, 
one  great  object  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory 
is  to  refute  the  idea  that  an  independent 
act  of  creation  was  requisite  for  the  origin 
of  each  species.  Yet,  spite  of  thia  belief 
he  seems  to  recognize  the  presence  of 
some  voluntary  principle  which  is  inces- 
santly occupied  in  cultivating  small  physi- 
cal modifications,  nursing  profitable  pecu- 
liarities, and  extinguishing  old  or  superan* 
nnated  races. 

Thirdly,  the  theory  is  one  which  admits 
of  little  verification.  From  its  very  nature, 
and  from  the  enormous  intervals  of  time 
required  for  the  evolution  of  a  new  species, 
it  is  obvious  that  few  facts  in  our  posessiou 
can  be  brought  to  throw  any  direct  and 
decided  light  upon  the  question.  But  it 
so  happens  that  there  are  two  sets  of  data 
— the  one  modein,  the  other  ancient — ^by 
which  we  may  test  the  hypothesis ;  and 
both  of  these'appear  to  us  to  be  complete- 
ly antagonistic  to  Mr.  Darwin's  views. 

There  is  hybridism.  If  we  cross  an  an- 
imal  of  one  species  with  an  animal  of  an- 
other species,  they  may  breed,  but  the 
issue  will  be  incapable  of  continuing  its 
kind.  The  horse  and  ass  will  produce  a 
mule ;  but  mules,  when  paired  with  each 
other,  are  notoriously  infertile.*  Their 
sterility  does  not  arise  from  any  accidental 
circumstances,  but  is  due  to  the  impei;fect 
condition  of  the  reproductive  organs.  It 
is  pretty  much  the  same  with  plants.  As 
a  general  rule,  prolific  progeny  can  not  be 
obtained  from  the  illegitimate  issue  of  two 
alien  species.  KOlreuter  and  Gartner,  the 
two  great  experimentalists  on  this  subject, 
affirmed  that  the  principle  admitted  of  no 
exceptional  cases,  and  that,  whenever  hy- 
brids did  really  propagate,  it  waa  only  by 
marrying  >vith  an  individual  of  the  pure 
stock  for  the  occasion.  It  is  true  that  the 
observations  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W. 
Herbert,  in  regard  to  vegetables  of  kin- 
dred species,  are  somewhat  hostile  to  this 
conclusion.  But,  so  f&r  as  the  animal 
world  is  concerned,  Mr.  Darwin  himself 
admits  it  to  be  doubtful  whether  any  case 
of  "a  perfectly  fertile  hybrid  can  be 
considered  as  tnoroughly  authenticated.'' 


*  Egregiom,  sanotumque  virum  si  cerno,  bi- 
membri 
Hoo  monitram  puero,  vel  miranti  sub  aratro. 
PiBcibus  inventu  et  fcetn  comparo  miil». — 

Juvenal 
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And  even  if  the  characteristic  sterility  of 
these  mongrel  products  admits  of  mitiga- 
tion, it  is  only  when  they  are  subjected  to 
the  domesticating  influences  of  man,  for 
Nature  will  do  nothing  in  this  particular 
to  favor  the  theorist's  views.  She  sets  her 
seal  of  reprobation  upon  all  unions  between 
creatures  whose  structure  and  functions 
are  clearly  distinct.  A  feeling  of  aversion 
has  been  implanted,  as  if  to  show  that 
they  were  never  intended  to  coalesce. 
Left  to  themselves,  there  is  no  chance  that 
the  mare  will  ever  bring  forth  a  hare,  as 
Herodotus  reports,  or  that  quadrupeds  of 
various  kinds,  as  Aristotle  relates,  when 
compelled  to  collect  in  the  Libyan  deseits 
around  the  springs  will  engender  a  variety 
of  new  forms;  whence  the  proverb  dei 
AifivTI  (l>ep€i  Ti  K€uv6v,  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  well  known  that  individuals  belonging 
to  the  same  variety,  or  to  different  varie- 
ties of  the  same  species,  can  be  united  in 
the  bonds  of  wedlock  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  Surely  this  is  an  intimation  on 
the  part  of  Nature  that,  whilst  all  liberty 
is  given  within  certain  limits,  it  is  not  her 
purpose  that  the  partition-walls  of  species 
should  be  broken  down  merely  to  intro- 
duce mongrel  and  unproductive  breeds. 

The  other  set  of  data  to  which  we  ad- 
verted are  the  fossil  relics  of  the  primeval 
earth.  If  any  one  were  to  ask  Mr.  Dar- 
win to  take  us  into  Nature's  workshop, 
and  jshow  us  a  new  species  in  the  act  of 
evolution,  or  an  old  one  in  the  course  of 
extinction,  he  would  very  properly  reply : 
"  No ;  this  is  a  work  which  extends  over 
ages,  and  I  can  not  give  you  any  evidence 
which  you  will  consider  conclusive."  For- 
tunately, however,  the  zoology  of  the 
whole  pre-Adamite  period  is  chronicled 
in  the  rocks  of  our  globe.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  may  expect  to  discover  proofs  of 
the  mode  in  which  species  have  really 
arisen.  Now,  many  tests  might  be  adopt- 
ed. Some  geologists,  like  D'Orbigny, 
have  classified  the  organic  remains  of  the 
earth  into  a  series  of  nearly  thirty  stages, 
alleging  that  its  flora  and  fauna  have  been 
destroyed  a  corresponding  number  of 
times.  On  each  occasion  it  is  affirmed 
that  a  new  staff  of  plants  and  animals  was 
produced,  and  that  these  were  the  result 
of  a  distinct  creative  command.  But  as 
many  other  geologists  deny  that  there  has 
been  any  solution  of  continuity  in  the 
case,  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  submit 
Mr,  Darwin's  theory  to  a  criterion  which, 
if  correct,  would  crush  it  in  a  moment. 


Waiving  scores  of  kindred  questions, 
however,  we  have  a  right  to  say :  "  How 
do  yon  account  for  the  multitudes  of 
species  which  did  suddenly  appear  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  the  world's  history? 
Where  do  you  find  the  true  originals  — 
the  archetypal  animals  —  from  whom  all 
the  existing  as  well  as  defunct  species 
have  been  derived  ?"  Mr.  Darwin's  an- 
swer is  remarkable.  The  lower  Silurian 
strata  are  generally  supposed  to  afford 
the  first  evidences  of  organic  life ;  but  the 
author  boldly  affirms  that,  long  before 
the  deposition  of  these  beds,  probably  for 
ages  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  the 
fossiliferouB  eras,  ^Hhe  world  swarmed 
with  living  creatures."  A  happier  device 
for  a  speculator  could  scarcely  have  been 
adopted  ;  for  since  all  trace  of  these  pre- 
Silurian  organisms  has  been  destroyed, 
Mr.  Darwin  has  thus  provided  a  place  of 
retreat  for  his  theory,  where  it  may  nestle 
in  perfect  security  whenever  he  is  hotly 

Eursued.  For  it  is  qnite  competent  for 
im  to  contend  that,  if  these  earlier  relics 
had  been  preserved,  they  would  have  fur- 
nished him  with  all  the  evidence  he  re- 
quired. Should  John  Smith  maintiun  the 
pedigree  which  might  have  proved  his 
descent  from  King  Sesostris  was  bomt  in 
the  Alexandiian  Library,  could  you  be  so 
uncivil  as  to  tell  him  that  it  would  not 
have  bettered  his  case  even  had  it  survived 
that  bigoted  conflagration  ? 

Take,  however,  the  rocks  whose  con- 
tents really  continue  unobliterated.  These 
should  necessarily  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  theory  by  supplying  us  with 
numerous  intermediate  links  between  one 
organism  and  another,  for  *'  if  species  have 
descended  from  other  species  by  insensi- 
bly fine  gradations,"  we  may  expect  to 
discover  "  innumerable  transitional  forms." 
But  our  author  is  at  once  compelled  to 
admit  that  such  transitional  forms  are  not 
to  be  found.  The  fossiliferous  rocks  arc 
relentless  on  this  point.  They  won't  pro- 
tect his  theory  from  "  the  gravest  objec- 
tion "  which  can  be  urged.  What  is  to 
be  done  ?  In  this  extremity,  Mr.  Darwin 
simply  challenges  the  completeness  of  the 
geological  booK.  Like  a  torn  and  muti- 
lated volume  of  natural  history,  sundry 
figures,  pages,  and  even  chapters,  are 
wanting;  and,  therrfore,  the  series  of 
animals  which  it  discloses  is  imperfect  and 
inexact.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
earth's  strata  has  been  explored ;  if  the 
rest  were    properly  exammed,    all    the 
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missing   links   might    be  d«tected,  and 

then 

Many  other  points  we  have  penciled  for 
consideration.  Some  inaccaraoies,  too, 
.  mi^ht  have  called  for  remark ;  but  these 
it  18  never  a  grateful  task  to  notice.  A 
few  words,  also,  on  the  theological  aspect 
of  the  question,  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  entirely  misplaced.  But  exhausted 
space  compels  us  to  conclude.  In  doing 
tins,  however,  let  us  not  &il  to  express 
our  high  appreciation  of  a  book  which  is 
novel  m  its  scope,  thoughtful  in  its  sug- 
gestions, and  eminently  enterprisioj?  in 
its  philosophy.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  candid  productions  we  have  perused. 
So  deeply  is  the  volume  impregnated 
with  this  virtue,  that  the  autnor  some- 


times appearsf  to  be  arguing  ''dead" 
against  hunselC  And  if  we  can  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  a  ceitain  slipperiness  of  logio 
—  due,  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  to  the 
very  largeness  of  the  concessions  he  is 
induced  to  make  —  we  gladly  remember 
that  Mr.  Darwin  has  had  to  grope  his 
way  along  a  dark  and  arduous  path,  and 
to  battle  with  a  host  of  difficulties,  be- 
neath which  a  less  confident  and  valorous 
inquirer  would  undoubtedly  vhave  suc- 
cumbed. Nor  must  we  forget  that  au- 
other  naturalist  of  note,  Mr.  Wallace, 
whilst  pursuing  a  track  of  his  own,  has 
simultaneously  arrived  at  the  same  general 
result  as  this  able  and  adventurous  phi- 
losopher. 


>  ^«   » ^  » 


Yrom   tho  Dnblin  UnlTtnlty  Magailne. 


VONVED     THE     DANE-COUNT     OF     ELSINORE.* 


THB    kino's  OAIRV. 

Mucn  about  the  same  hour  of  the  same 
day  that  Vonved  and  his  crew  were  try- 
ing their  guilty  shipmate,  far  off  on  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Baltic,  Bertel  Rov- 
sinor  and  his  little  friend  Wilhelm  Vinter- 
dalen  arrived  at  the  house  of  Wilhelra's 
mother.  It  was  a  long  walk  from  the 
castle,  for  they  had  first  to  traverse  the 
entire  length  of  the  straggling  town,  and 
then  to  pursue  a  pathway  wiudiog  along 
the  indentations  of  the  shore,  until  they 
reached  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
liay,  where,  at  least  an  English  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  last  house  of  the  suburbs 
of  Svendborg,  and  nearlv  three  miles 
from  the  old  castle,  rose  a  beautiful  little 
green  hill,  of'  an  almost  perfect  dome- 
shape,  on  the  summit  of  which  stood  a 
small  yet  handsome  villa-like  residence, 
built  of  solid  beams  of  pine,  laid  horizon- 
tally, and  caulked  between  the  seams  like 
the  planking  of  a  ship,  in  a  true  Scandi- 
navian fashion.     The  hill,  or  mount,  had 

been  leveled  at  top  so  as  to  form  a  circu- 

*- 

*  Continued  from  page  212. 


.  lar  plane  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  diameter.  In  the  center  of  this  ^^  table- 
land" was  the  house,  and  the  ground 
aroimd  it  was  tastefully  occupied  with 
fruit  and  flower-gardens,  a  hot- house,  and 
a  fish-pond,  the  (whole  being  inclosed  by 
a  broad  ring  or  belt  of  evergreen  shrubs 
which  fringed  the  rim  of  the  hill-crown. 
Easy  access  to  the  house  was  provided  by 
broad  steps  cut  in  the  southern  slope  of 
the  mount  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  stairs,  divid- 
ed into  flights  by  an  occasional  terrace, 
and  every  step  was  carpeted  with  the 
freshest  verdure.  The  whole  appearance 
of  the  mount,  and  the  tree-embosomed 
residence  on  its  summit,  was  exceedingly 
striking  and  romantic.  The  elevation  of 
the  hill  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
immediately  surrounding  its  base,  was 
probably  over  a  hundred  feet,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  it  was  remarkably 
svmnietrical  in  its  proportions,  being  in 
the  shape  of  an  obtuse  cone.  Nature 
oflen  performs  strange  freaks,  and  this 
might  be  one  of  them ;  but  the  tradition 
of  the  locality  asserted  the  reverse.  In 
other  wordsy  ihe  natives  of  the  vicinity 
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firmly  believed  that  the  beantiful  little 
hill  was  of  purely  artificial  formation,  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  was  simply  an  enormoas 
gravsted  or  cairn,  erected  in  very  ancient 
days  by  the  labor  of  thousands  of  liands, 
to  mark  the  spot  where  some  mighty 
Viking  was  interred.  Hence  it  was  known 
as  the  Konge-Grar,  literally  King's  Grave, 
or,  as  it  may  be  freely  yet  faithfully  ren- 
dered. King's  CaiiTi.  Certain  it  is,  that 
whether  this  beautifnl  little  hill  was  a 
creation  of  nature  or  the  work  of  man,  it 
had  been  a  noted  traditional  mount  for  at 
least  five  centuries,  during  which  pro- 
longed period  its  form  contined  unal- 
tered ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  a  local  magnate,  Herr 
Salvien,  purchased  it  and  a  few  acres  of 
the  gi'azing  ground  surrounding  its  base, 
from  the  Baron  of  Svendborg,  and  cut 
off  the  peak  or  summit  of  its  cone  to 
form  a  plane  whereon  he  built  the  resi* 
deuce  described.  Herr  Salvien  was  an 
elderly  bachelor,  and  a  noted  antiquary. 
Possibly  his  predilections  .is  such  induced 
him  to  choose  this  singular  site  for  his 
dwelling.  He  lived  here  very  happily  for 
t(^n  or  a  dozen  years,  but  one  morning  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  after  a  night  of  fear- 
ful storm,  he  was  found  dead  in  bed — ^his 
licad  almost  severed  from  his  body.  At 
first  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  commit- 
ted suicide,  but  the  doctors  unanimously 
declared  that  a  feeble  old  man  could  not 
possibly  self  inflict  such  a  ghastly  incision  ; 
moreover,  neither  razor  nor  knife  was  dis- 
covered in  the  room,  and  the  coi-pse  re- 
posed in  bed  in  a  natural  posture,  with 
the  arms  extended  on  each  side  beneath 
the  coverlet.  Evidently  Herr  Salvien 
had  been  cruelly  murdered  in  his  sleep, 
and  had  died  without  a  struggle.  Mur- 
dered by  whom  ?  By  robbers  ?  No ; 
not  a  single  article  in  his  room,  nor  else- 
where, was  missing.  By  his  own  serv- 
ants ?  They  were  strictly  examined  and 
pronounced  innocent.  Murdered  for  re- 
venge? He  had  not  an  enemy  in  the 
world.  His  fate  was  an  impenetrable 
mystery ;  but  to  thb  day  the  people  of 
Svendborg  sometimes  allude  to  it,  and 
darkly  hint  that  it  was  a  visible  judgment 
on  him  for  irreverently  building  his 
house  on  the  cairn  of  an  ancient  Viking ! 
The  heirs  of  Herr  Salvien  re«ded  at 
Gltickstadt  in  Holstein,  and  they  at  once 
ordered  the  King's  Cairn  to  be  sold  :  an 
order  easily  given,  but  not  by  any  means 
easy  to  be  carried  into  effect.    A  name- 


less yet  palpable  horror  henceforth  brood- 
ed over  the  house,  and  the  hill  which  it 
crowned.  "Sell  it?  Yes,  you  would 
donbtlesa  be  very  happy  to  sell  it,  bat 
who  will  buy  it  ?  Not  we — not  any  body 
who  knows  its  history.'  So  said  the 
people  of  Svendborg — and  they  meant 
and  felt  what  they  said.  The  house  re- 
mained unsold,  and  the  servants  of  its 
murdered  builder  refused  to  live  in  charge 
of  it,  asserting  that  they  were  frightened 
o'  nights  by  unearthly  sounds  and  sights. 
The  house  was  then  closed  —  the  doon 
looked  —  the  shutters  nailed  up.  The 
ghosts,  the  apparitions,  the  evil  phantoms, 
and  the  peiturbod  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Viking  had  it  all  to  themselves ! 

In  this  melancholy  state  of  abandon- 
ment and  desolation,  the  romantic  little 
villa  remained  year  after  year.  Nobody 
would  buy  it — nobody  would  dwell  in  it 
— ^nobody  would  even  approach  the  cairn 
after  nightfall.  The  place  was  accursed. 
Weeds  smothered  its  garden-plots ;  green 
moss  and  ivy  grew  over  its  mildewed 
walls ;  and  a  doleful  pair  of  horned  hoot- 
ing owls  permanently  roosted  in  an  alcove 
over  its  principal  doorway,  and  a  very 
judicious  choice  of  residence  it  doubtless 
proved,  for  swarms  of  sparrows  (solonized 
the  projecting  eaves  and  fantastic  gable^s 
and  legions  of  mice  established  their  head- 
quarters around  the  lower  walls,  so  that 
their  Serene  Highnesses  of  the  Alcove 
lived  in  an  Owlish  Paradise,  and  feasted 
on  the  sparrows  and  mice  during  the 
night,  whereby  they  soon  grew  majestic- 
ally fat  and  lazy,  and  all  day  long  they 
nestled  together,  dozing  and  blinking, 
and  occasionally  indulging  in  a  screech 
and  a  hoot  to  express  their  profound  mu- 
tual conviction  that  their  lines  had  indeed 
fallen  in  pleasant  places.  Ah !  the  owl  in 
verily  a  sage  creature,  and  the  ancients 
did  well  to  figure  it  as  the  bird  of  Mi- 
nerva. 

In  absolute  despair,  the  Gluckstadt 
owners  of  the  villa  of  King's  Gaim  of- 
fered it  rent  free  for  a  year  to  whoever 
would  reside  in  it,  prudently  hoping  by 
this  means  to  dissipate  the  superstitious 
dread  in  which  it  was  enshrouded.  In 
vain.  The  poorest  inhabitant  of  Svend« 
borg  refused  to  domicile  himself  on  the 
cairn,  vowing  that  he  would  not  dwell  on 
it  even  if  liberally  pud  to  do  so.  Thus 
the  evil  spirits,  and  the  mice,  and  the 
sparrows,  and  their  Serene  and  Imperial 
Highnesses  the  owls,  still  remainea  the 
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nndistarbed  teDants  of  the  villa,  and 
doubtless  were  a  very  happy  and  united 
family,  (whilst  the  sun  shone ;)  but  who 
can  foresee  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ? 
Men  can  not :  nor  even  owls.  One  fine 
morning,  to  the  incredulous  amazement 
of  the  locality,  the  rumor  spread  that 
Mads  NeUsen,  a  well-known  fisherman, 
had  accepted  the  offer  to  reside  at  King's 
Cairn  rent  free  for  a  twelvemonth  and 
a  day.  Incredible  as  the  news  sounded, 
it  was  nevertheless  quite  true.  Honest 
Mads  presented  a  letter  to  the  Svendborg 
agent  of  the  owners  of  King's  Cairn, 
which  he  had  received  direct  from  them, 
whereby  he  was  authorized  and  empow* 
ered  to  occupy  the  villa,  and  the  agent 
was  ordered  to  forthwith  put  it  in  a  com- 
fortable state  of  repair  for  his  residence. 
How  was  it  that  such  a  man  as  Mads 
Neilsen  had  been  thus  specially  communi- 
cated with  by  the  owners?  asked  the 
gossips  of  Svendborg.  And  what  could 
have  induced  him  to  accept  their  ofier  ? 
Mads  ostensibly  made  no  secret  of  his 
own  share  in  the  affair.  A  fiiend  of  his 
{%ofio  was  that  friend  ?  queried  the  gos- 
sips ;  but  Mads  gave  an  oracular,  that  is 
to  say,  an  exceedingly  vague  and  utterly 
uiisattsfactoiy  response)  had  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  proprietors  at  Gluckstadt, 
and  the  latter  had  promised  him  a  fee  of 
iitly  specie  dollars  at  the  expiration  of 
Iiis  year's  rent-free  sojourn.  He  admitted 
(with  an  air  of  ingenuous  modesty)  that  but 
for  this  tempting  prospective  reward,  he 
never  could  have  mustered  resolution  to 
defy  the  perturbed  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Viking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  an^y  ghost 
of  poor  old  murdered  Herr  Salvien. 

Ihe  gossips  of  Svendborg  enjoy  the 
richly  deserved  reputation  of  being  as 
keen-scented  and  as  far-sighted  as  any  in 
His  Danish  Majesty's  scattered  domin- 
ions, and  they  unanimously  agreed  that 
although  Mads  Neilsen  might  speak  the 
truth,  yet  that  he  assuredly  did  so  with 
considerable  mental  reservation.  All  their 
practiced  skill  in  cross-examination,  how- 
ever, was  yainly  exercised  on  the  cunning 
fisherman.  He  had  said  all  he  meant  to 
s.iy,  all  he  was  willing  to  say,  all  he 
thought  it  politic  to  say,  and  he  was 
much  too  waiy  and  to  stubborn  to  yield 
oue  iota  more  of  information  in  answer  to 
the  artful  and  insidious  interrogations  of 
the  most  accomplished  newsmongers  in 
all  Denmark*  ^^  Ah !"  sighed  the  baffled 
and  crest-fallen  gossips,  green  with  spite 


at  their  unparalleled  defeat,  ^*if  the 
wretch  only  had  a  wile  I"  Unfortunately 
(for  them)  Mads  had  not  a  wife ;  and 
even  if  he  had  been  married,  it  was  very 
questionable  whetlier  such  a  shrewd  and 
ii'on-headed  fellow  would  have  intrusted 
her  with  any  secret  which  he  wished  to 
preserve  inviolate.  Still  the  Svendborg 
gossips  did  not  despsur — they  were  too 
experienced  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties.  *'  Wait  awhile,"  whis- 
pered they,  ^'  and  we  shall  see.  The  blade 
of  corn  does  not  appear  immediately  after 
the  seed  is  sown.  Once  let  it  show  its 
head  above  ground,  and  we  shall  know 
where  to  dig  down  to  its  hidden  roots." 
Sagacious  and  consolatory  doctrine,  which 
verily  will  lead  to  practical  results,  if  the 
fates  forbid  not  I  Despair  not  yet,  O  ye 
astute  sossips  of  Svendborg  I  Persevere, 
dig,  delve,  and  ferret  out  the  mystery, 
for  the  sake  of  your  world-renown  I 

Mads  Neilsen's  letter  of  authorization 
was  duly  accredited  by  the  agent.  A 
corps  of  aHisans  and  laborer  were 
marched  to  the  summit  of  King's  Cairu 
within  four-and-twenty  hours  after  its 
presentation,  and  in  advance  of  them  all 
stalked  burly  Mads  Neilsen,  with  a  ladder 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  particularly  long 
boat-hook  in  his  hand.  Arrived  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  villa.  Mads  complacently 
deposited  his  ladder  on  the  ground,  and 
to  the  amusement  of  his  motley  troop  of 
followers,  he  commenced  operations  by 
dexterously  dragging  down  with  his  boat- 
hook  the  scores  of  sparrows'  nests  clus- 
tered beneath  the  projecting  eaves.  Dire 
was  the  commotion  among  the  swarms  of 
indignant  sparrows,  and  shrilly  did  they 
chatter  their  abhorrence  of  this  unexpect- 
ed and  merciless  onslaught  on  their  highly 
respectable  and  inoffensive  colony.  Alas ! 
poor  innocent  sparrows !  ye  may  flutter 
around  your  violated  homes,  and  may 
pipe  piteously,  but  Mads  the  Fisherman 
hath  no  bowels  of  compassion.  He  will 
drag  down  every  one  of  your  laboriously 
constructed  habitations,  and  scatter  your 
speckled  eggs  and  your  unfledged  young- 
lings on  the  hard  pebbly  ground,  amid 
laughter  and  jeers  from  his  cruel  compan- 
ions. And  lo  I  three  gaunt  hungry-eyed 
cats,  whiskers  fiercely  erect,  and  tails  vig- 
orously elevated,  are  trotting  at  full  speed 
to  the  scene  of  devastation,  even  as  vul- 
tures troop  to  the  slain-strewn  battle-field. 
Henceforward  learn,  O  sparrows  I  that  ye 
have  worse  enemies  in  the  world  than 
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your  neighbors  the  insatiate  owls,  albeit 
ye  ofk  have  chirruped  hard  thoughts  of 
them.  Ye  are  now  recipients  of  a  lesson 
by  which  even  men  may  profit. 

The  sparrows  are  not  the  only  hori*ified 
spectators  of  the  raid.  From  every  gap- 
ing crevice  of  the  villa,  from  every  win- 
dow-sill and  every  eave,  sharp -nosed, 
blight-eyed  mice  gaze  with  inconceivable, 
indescribable  dismay.  They  behold  what 
is  going  on  —  they  see,  O  horror !  their 
hereditary  enemy,  the  oats.  Shriek,  O 
mice  I  your  fate  will  peradventure  be  even 
more  deplorable  than  that  of  your  fellow- 
colonizers,  the  bold  sparrows,  for  they 
have  wings  to  fly  away,  but  ye  have  only 
four  nimble  little  feet.  Look  forth  once 
more  at  the  fatal  trio  of  Grimalkins! 
Observe  their  sharp  claws,  their  long 
white  teeth,  their  fierce  whiskers,  their 
contracted  green  eyes  void  of  pity  for 
your  kind,  their  lank  sides,  their  ravenous 
aspect.  Shiiek,  O  mice!  and  flee  to  the 
innermost  receases  of  your  secret  haunts, 
and  there  hold  earnest  and  eager  council 
of  safety  in  this  hour  of  dread  extremity. 

Peacefully  slumbering  in  their  own 
snug  alcove  over  the  doorway,  were  the 
majestic  pailr  of  homed  owls,  when  the 
uproar  aroused  them  from  their  pleasant 
owlish  dreams.  The  wise  birds  slowly 
opened  their  great  eyes,  and  then  sudden- 
ly shut  them  with  a  shudder  of  pain  and 
disgust,  for  the  moniing  sun  shone  full 
upon  them.  Again  their  startled  Serene 
Highnesses  looked  forth,  peering  and 
blinking,  and  yet  only  half- awake. 
Frightful  was  the  vision  of  reality  they 
beheld.  Their  pointed  ears  grew  perma- 
nently erect,  their  wide  eye-lids  grew 
rigid,  their  round  eyes  dilated  to  the 
fullest  extent,  even  in  the  sunbeams,  every 
feather  of  their  bodies  puffed  and  quiv* 
ered  with  terror.  Too  well  did  thev 
comprehend  what  had  com3  to  pass  ;  and 
prolonged  quavering  whoops  and  hoots 
feebly  expressed  their  horror  and  despair. 
Fly,  O  Bird.^  of  Minerva!  while  it  is  yet 
time,  for  lo !  the  enemy  is  close  at  hand. 
Approve  yourselves  wise  as  ye  are  repu- 
ted, or  all  Owldom  will  lose  its  renown 
for  sagacity.  Alas!  they  can  not  fly, 
and  they  feel  this  fatal  inability  from  the 
tips  of  their  ears  to  the  extremities  of 
their  downy  toes.  A  long  reign  of  peace, 
abundance,  and  luxury  has  undone  them. 
They  are  over-fed,  over-fat ;  they  are  en- 
ervated, unnerved  ;  they  have  not  yet  di- 
gested a  most  dunty  and   immoderate 


supper  of  juicy  young  sparrows  amd  deli- 
cious mice,  which  they  commenced  at 
twilight  last  evening,  and  finished  a  few 
minutes  before  sunrise  this  blessed  sum- 
mer's morning ;  and  did  the  livos  of  all 
the  citizens  of  Owldom  depend  on  their 
individual  exertions  to  escape  their  immi- 
nently impending  doom,  they  cotild  not 
flutter  a  pinion.  Woe  and  dolor  for  Owl- 
dom ;  treble  woe  for  their  Serene  High- 
nesses of  the  Alcove.  "  Whoo-hoo-hoo ! 
Hoo  -  whoo -hoo  - oo -  ooo !"  they  dolefully 
hoot. 

Ruthless  Mads  Neilsen  has  dragged 
down  the  last  sparrow's  nest,  and  with  a 
grim  grin  the  remorseless  fisherman  now 
plants  his  ladder  against  the  alcove,  as- 
cends it  as  coolly  as  he  would  the  ratlins 
of  a  ship's  shrouds,  and  grasps  the  as- 
tounded owls  each  by  the  neck.  Spare 
them,  Mads !  forget  not  they  are  Miner- 
va's own  birds.  He  will  not :  for  he 
hath  a  heart  of  stone,  and  he  cares  no 
more  for  Minerva  than  he  does  for  the 
ancient  Viking.  One  dismal  half-choked 
whoop,  one  final  convulsive  flutter  of  their 
wings,  and  then  the  huge  heads  of  their 
Serene  Highnesses  are  wrenched  off;  and 
heads  and  bodies  arc  alike  contemptuously 
tossed  to  the  fierce  trio  of  Grimalkins, 
who  pounce  upon  them  with  growls  of 
feline  delight.  Dearly  have  ye  paid  for 
your  Owlish  Paradise,  O  hapless  Birds  of 
Minerva !  Brief  was  your  sojourn  there- 
in, yet  it  was  supremely  happy — whilst  it 
lasted. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  snfliced  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  Owlish  Paradise,  and 
then  the  laughing  group  of  renovators 
(and  iconoclasts)  dispersed  to  set  vigor- 
ously to  work,  each  in  his  special  func- 
tion. Windows  nailed  up  for  seven  long 
yeai's  were  reopened  to  the  fresh  breeze 
and  the  warm  sunshine;  doors  were 
forced  wide  ajar ;  the  green  tendrik  of 
the  clustering  ivy  were  torn  down  from 
the  walls;  sparrows,  bats,  mice  an«l  ver- 
min of  all  kinds  were  mercilessly  put  to 
flight.  The  valuable  furniture  of  the  villa 
had  been  left  almost  undisturbed  after  the 
death  of  Herr  Salvien,  and  it  wa^^  now 
found  to  be  little  the  worse  for  its  long 
disuse.  Mads  Neilsen,  having  verv  little 
reverence  in  his  sonl  for  the  relics  of  bv- 
gone  ages,  githered  together  all  the  anti- 
quarian curiosities  which  poor  Herr  Sal- 
vien had  spent  his  life  in  collecting  and 
classifying,  and  ignominionsly  transferred 
them  to  a  huge  lumber-closet,  mattering 
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the  while  sundry  anatheinad  on  '' old- 
world  rubbisli,"  which  would  have  driven 
Ilerr  Salvien  distrncted  to  have  beard 
from  mortal  lips. 

Within  one  week  the  villa  was  "  over* 
hauled,"  as  Mada  phrased  it,  to  his  pertect 
satislactiou ;  and  he  thereapon  took  pos- 
session "for  twelve  month  and  a  day." 
Mads  was  a  bold  man — much  bolder  than 
he  affected  to  be,  for  in  his  secret  thoughts 
he  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  spirits 
haunting  King's  Cairn.  Alone  dwelt  he, 
"monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,"  and  no 
body  disputed  his  right.  No  human  being 
shared  with  him  his  temporary  residence, 
but  the  three  strange  gaunt  cats  (who 
ceased  to  be  gaunt  and  hungry-eyed,  just 
in  proportion  as  the  mice  and  sparrows 
decreased  in  numbers)  settled  themselves 
along  with  him,  and  kept  on  very  amicable 
terms  with  an  enormous  Jutland  dog,  of 
very  savage  renown,  Mads'  especial  pet. 
Weeks  and  months  quickly  sped,  and  the 
Argus-eyed  gossips  of  Svendborg  groaned 
in  spirit  because  they  could  not  even  yet 
discover  any  clue  to  the  mystery  of  Mads' 
occupation  of  King's  Cairn.  The  solitary 
dweller  himself  pursued  his  customary 
calling  of  fisherman  with  unflagging  in- 
dustry, and  made  his  appearance  at  the 
alehouse  even  less  frequently  than  before 
he  became  the  residenterof  the  villa ;  but 
this,  it  may  charitably  be  supposed,  was 
solely  owing  to  the  distance  of  King's 
Cairn  from  the  little  seaport.  He  was  oil 
closely  questioned  and  cross-questioned 
concerning  the  presumed  appearance  of 
evil  spirits  o'  night,  and,  with  a  spice  of 
wicked  waggery,  he  would  shake  his  head 
very  signidcantly,  groan  or  growl  myste* 
riously,  and  with  great  apparent  reluc- 
tance admit  that  he  was  sometimes  de- 
prived of  his  natural  rest.  The  impres- 
sion derived  from  these  dubious  hints  and 
half-confessions,  induced  the  sage  gossips 
of  Svendborg  to  imagine  that  in  verity  he 
was  persecuted  by  the  indignant  ghosts 
of  the  ancient  Viking  and  of  Herr  Sal- 
vien  ;  but  Mads  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at 
their  eager  credulity,  for  the  only  noctur- 
nal disturbance  he  ever  experienced  was 
from  the  caterwauling  of  his  trio  of  striped 
Grimalkins,  or  the  wakeful  howls  of 
Aravang,  his  faithful  yet  ferocious  Jut- 
land dog. 

Month  after  month  quickly  sped,  until 
the  eleventh  of  Mads'  occupancy  of  the 
villa  drew  to  a  close,  and  then  all  Svend- 
borg was  electrified  by  a  grand  discovery 


made  by  a  sort  of  selt-elected  committee 
of  the  most  experienced  gossips  of  tho 
place.  They  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mads  the  Fisherman  occupied  the  villa 
because  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  smug- 
gling I  Truly,  there  was  some  reason  to 
imagine  they  had  hit  on  the  right  scent 
at  last,  for  the  seaward  front  of  the  cairn 
rested  on  the  head  of  a  short  and  deep 
ravine  which  extended  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  vessels  of  six  to  eight  feet 
draught  could  haul  close  inshore  at  the 
mouth  of  this  ravine,  and  owing  to  the 
physical  formation  of  the  shore,  they  could 
do  this  without  the  possibility  of  being 
perceived  from  any  quarter  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cairn  itself.  His  Danish 
Majesty's  officers  of  the  customs  were 
forthwith  on  the  alert,  but  a  month's  close 
watching  on  their  part  was  fruitless,  and 
Mads  himself  was  evidently  delighted  by 
the  absurdity  of  their  suspicions,  for  he 
gleefully  offered  to  permit  them  to  over- 
haul the  villa  from  basement  to  garret,, 
and  to  take  their  station  there  to  watch 
for  smugglers  in  the  offing.  To  a  dead 
certainty  the  blade  has  not  yet  sprung 
above-ground,  and  therefore  ye.  can  not 
discover  the  hidden  roots,  O  gos»p8  of 
Svendborg ! 

At  the  expiration  of  Mads'  engagement, 
a  fresh  marvel  agitnted  the  Svendborgites. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  new  and  beau- 
tiful furniture  arrived  at  King's  Cairn; 
and  upholsterers,  painters,  and  other 
skilled  artisans,  came  all  the  way  from 
Copenhagen  to  render  the  villa  a  tho- 
roughly comfortable  and  elegant  resi- 
dence. "  Oho  I"  shrilly  chorused  the 
Svendborgites,  "  we  can  now  see  nearly 
as  far  into  a  millstone  as  the  man  who 
made  it.  Mads  Neilsen  has  been  a 
mere  waiming-pan — ^he  has  prepared  the 
nest  for  the  birds  who  will  occupy  it  for 
good  and  all."  Verily,,  the  sage  gos- 
sips were  not  very  fisir  wrong  in  their  sur- 
mises this  time,  for  within  three  weeks 
tho  villa  received  its  future  inmates,  Ca|i- 
tain  Wilhelm  Vinterdalen,  his  wife  and 
child,  an  aunt  of  Madame's,  a  middle-aged 
female  servant,  and.  a  nurse-maid.  Who 
wore  they  ?  Whence  came  they  ?  What 
had  induced  them  to  select  King's  Cairn, 
of  all  places  in  the  habitable  world,  for 
their  residence?  Very  natural  queries, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  easily  answered. 
Captain  Vinterdalen  derived  his  title  from 
being  a  shipmaster,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  commanded  an  East-India* 
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BMUi  belonp:ing  to  eitlier  Hamburg  or 
liremen.  O^ers,  however,  flatly  contra- 
dicted this,  and  said  he  was  master  of  a 
Greenland  whaler  belon^ng  to  the  latter 
port.  One  fact  was  admitted  as  indisput- 
able :  Captain  Vinterdalen  wofi  indeed  a 
shipmaster,  and  he  mast  net  -  a  tolerably 
handsome  income  from  his  profession, 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  afforded  to 
.occupy  King's  Caii-n  in  such  style.  The 
family  had  quitted  Hamburg  expressly  to 
dwell  at  King's  Cairn  —  some  said  for 
change  of  air;  others  said  it  was  for 
cheapness  of  living;  and  a  third  party 
positively  asserted  that  Captain  Vinter- 
dalen had  won  King's  Cairn  from  the 
heirs  of  Herr  Salvien  at  play  in  a  Ham- 
burg gambling-house.  It  was  somewhat 
remarkable  that  neither  the  Svendborg 
agent  of  the  reputed  owners,  nor  yet 
Mads  Keilsen,  ever  denied  or  contradicted 
in  any  way  these  diverse  rumors.  What- 
ever they  knew,  they  manifested  no  in- 
tention to  enlighten  King  Frederick's 
lieges.  As  to  Mads  Neilsen,  he  very 
quietly  evacuated  the  villa,  and  removed 
to  a  solitary  cottage  on  the  island  of 
Thoro,  which  had  originally  been  built  as 
a  store-house  for  dried  fish,  bnt  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  had  been  abandoned.  It  was 
now  speedily  conveiiied  into  a  comforta- 
ble enough  dwelling  for  the  hardy  flsher- 
man,  who  was  permitted  to  occupy  it  for 
the  merely  nominal  rent  of  one  specie- 
daler  {is.  Qd.)  per  annum,  and  an  occa- 
sional dish  of  dainty  flsh  to  the  steward 
of  the  Great  Baron  to  whom  the  isle  be- 
longed. Mads  was  the  only  human 
dweller  on  ThorO ;  and  he  bore  the  repu- 
tation of  being  misanthropical  and  greatly 
inclined  to  a  solitary  or  hermit-like  exist- 
ence, and  it  was  affirmed  he  was  a  no- 
torious woman-hater ;  but  they  who  knew 
him  best  averred  that  Mads  was  a  capital 
boon  companioo  when  in  congenial  com- 
pany; that  he  was  not  at  all  unsocial, 
rightly  understood,  albeit  as  rough-man- 
nered as  a  polar  bear ;  and  that  although 
lie  certainly  was  not  a  "  marrying  man," 
he  had  a  keen  eye  for  rosy  cheeks  and 
neat  ankles,  and  was  perfectly  capable  of 
appreciating  the  charms  of  the  Svendborg 
(or  any  other)  beauties.  The  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  ThorO  was  not 
above  an  English  mile  from  the  seaward 
base  of  King's  Cairn,  and  thither  Mads 
was  sure  to  sail  at  least  twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  MHth  an  offering  of  fish  to  the  Vin- 
terdaleoB.    It  was  very  evident  from  the 


first  that  Mads  was  quite  a  fiivorite  with 
this  stranger  fiunily,  and  in  a  very  short 
period  he  permanently  established  himself 
as  a  sort  of  humble  fnend  and  out-of-door 
servitor,  performing  all  sorts  of  little 
services  and  commissions  for  them,  and 
spending  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  and 
about  the  villa.  He  happened,  singrularly 
enough,  to  be  an  enthusiastic  amateur 
gardener,  and  Captain  Vinterdalen  per- 
mitted him  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment  of  every  inch  of  the  garden-grounds 
of  King's  Cairn,  excepting  the  little  plots 
of  flower-beds  under  Madame's  especial 
care. 

As  regarded  Captain  Vinterdalen  indi- 
vidually, the  people  of  Svendborg  knew 
no  more  at  the  expiration  of  four  years 
than  they  did  within  four  days  of  his  first 
arrival.  He  seldom  remained  more  than 
two  or  three  weeks  at  the  villa  at  a  time, 
being  absent  on  sea- voyages  at  least  nine 
months  a  year  on  the  average ;  and  even 
when  at  home  he  very  rarely  descended 
from  the  summit  of  the  cairn  landward, 
but  he  often  scrambled  down  the  ravine 
at  its  seaward  base,  and  embarked  thence 
in  Mads  Neilsen's  flshing-boat  for  a  pleas- 
ure sail.  So  partial  was  Captain  V  inter^ 
dalen  to  boating,  that  he  and  Mads  not 
nnfreqnently  went  fiir  out  to  sea,  and 
were  sometimes  even  absent  for  eight-and- 
forty  hours  at  a  spell,  to  the  extreme  dis- 
quietude of  the  Captain's  wife.  That 
Captain  Vinterdalen  dearly  loved  his  wife 
and  child  was  nevertheless  certun,  and  a 
romantic  yet  literally  true  storv  became 
current  concerning  their  mutual  history. 
Madame  Vinterdalen  was  the  only  child 
of  a  Danish  officer.  Colonel  Orvig,  who 
fell  at  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen 
in  1807.  Hi*  widow  was  left  in  narrow 
circumstances,  and  slie  returned  to  Ham- 
burg, her  native  city,  where  her  relatives 
soon  had  to  perform  the  melancholy  duty 
of  attending  her  death-bed.  Her  sister, 
Madame  Lerchomjer,  (a  childless  widoi^' 
herself,)  undeitook  to  adopt  the  orphan 
girl,  and  fisiithfully  redeemed  her  pledge. 
Amalia  Orvig  grew  up  a  fine,  accom- 
plished, and  amiabjie  woman.  In  her 
twenty-fourth  year  she  happened  to  he 
one  of  a  party  of  ^oung  people  invited  to 
take  a  pleasurc-tnp  down  the  Elbe  as  far 
as  Gliickstadt,  in  the  yacht  of  Herr  Blom- 
ster,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Hamburg. 
Nearly  opposite  to  Gliickstadt  a  sudden 
squall  struck  the  yacht,  and  she  capsized 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  Hoi* 
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stein  shore*  A  youne  man  sprang  from  a 
wharf  into  the  Slbe  the  instant  he  beheld 
this  catastrophe,  and  swimming  strongly 
oat,  reached  the  hapless  yacht  jost  as  she 
fonndered,  amid  the  despairing  screams 
of  all  on  board.  He  grasped  one  young 
lady  from  the  greedy  vortex,  and  brought 
her  to  shore  in  an  almost  lifeless  state. 
She  recovered,  and  was  the  only  survivor 
of  all  the  gay  party  who  had  sailed  a  few 
hoars  before  joyous  and  full  of  innocent 
cscitcment.  It  was  Amalia  Orvig  who 
was  thus  saved,  and  her  deliverer  from 
the  jaws  of  death  was  Wilhelm  Vinter- 
dalen. 

After  a  brief  interval  Amalia  became 
the  wife  of  Captain  Vinterdalen.  Two 
years  subsequently,  they  broke  up  their 
household  at  Hamburg,  and  removed  to 
King's  Cairn,  their  only  child,  Wilhelm, 
being  then  a  twelvemonth  old.  The  aunt 
of  Madame  Vinterdalen  accompanied 
them  as  one  of  the  family,  but  did  not 
survive  very  long. 

Daring  the  four  years  she  had  been  mis- 
tress of  the  villa,  Madame  Vinterdalen  led 
a  somewhat  recluse  life.  This  was  partly 
attributable  to  the  out-o'-the-way  situation 
of  her  residence,  but  yet  more  to  the  fact 
that  she  really  cared  little  for  company. 
The  Svendborgites  marveled  at  and  com- 
mented upon  this  idiosyncrasy ;  one  attri- 
buting it  to  pride,  another  to  bashfulness, 
a  third  to  ignorance  of  the  usages  of  po- 
lite society.  A  fourth  charitably  inferred 
that  her  reserve  was  in  obedience  to  the 
morose  commands  of  her  husband.  Those, 
liowever,  who  had  seen  most  of  Madame, 
admitted  that  she  was  a  veiy  lady-like  and 
exceedingly  intelligent  and  agreeable  wo- 
man, and  neither  haughty  nor  cold-man- 
nered. Above  all,  the  wife  of  the  clergy- 
man, with  whom  Madame  Vinterdalen 
(who  was  exemplary  in  the  performance 
of  her  religious  duties)  became  early  ac- 
quainted, and  interchanged  friendlv  visits, 
overy  where  declared  that  the  lady  of 
King's  Cairn  was  thoroughly  well-bred, 
warm  -  hearted,  and  generous  -  minded. 
This  opinion  carried  much  weight,  and 
proved  not  unfounded.  Madame  Vinter- 
dalen by  and  by  was  discovered  to  spend 
much  of  her  leisure  time  in  making  clothes 
for  the  poor,  which  she  distributed  through 
the  medium  of  the  clerg3rman  and  his 
wife,  who  were  also  almoners  of  her 
bounty  in  the  shape  of  money  and  food  to 
a  considerable  annual  amount.  Nearly  all 
her  kind  gifts  were  bestowed  indirectly, 


for  she  appeared  to  be  particularly  desir- 
ous that  the  name  of  the  actual  donor 
should  be  kept  secret,  solely  from  the  de- 
sire of  doing  good  unostentatiously.  A 
case  of  distress,  brought  under  her  notice 
by  any  person  whomsoever  was  sure  to 
be  relieved  to  the  utmost  of  her  power. 
No  marvel  was  it  that  a  woman  of  this 
character  managed  to  spend  her  days 
pleasantly  enough  in  calm  retirement. 
She  also  knew  how  to  render  her  depend- 
ents happy,  for  the  two  German  servants, 
notwithstanding  their  inability  to  speak 
more  than  a  few  words  of  Danish,  and 
their  consequent  isolation,  refused  to 
quit  her  sei*vice  at  the  death  of  her  aunt, 
who  had  long  been  the  mistress,  averring 
that  in  their  own  country  they  had  never 
been  so  contented  and  happy. 

The  clergyman's  wife  had  originally 
spoken  to  Madame  Vinterdalen  about  the 
strange  and  friendless  young  painter  who 
had  temporarily  settled  at  Svendborg,  and 
the  story  so  aroused  her  womanly  sympa- 
thy that  she  made  minute  inquiries  con- 
cerning him,  and  learnt  enough  to  dispose 
her  to  befriend  and  benefit  him  all  she 
could,  without  pffending  his  proud  sen- 
sitive nature.  The  result  was  that  Bertel 
Rovsing  soon  regarded  the  lady  of  King's 
Cairn  as  a  friend  worthy  of  his  gratitude 
and  his  affection.  He  felt  that  she  tho- 
roughly appreciated  his  chSiracter  and  his 
peculiar  position  in  life.  He  instinctively 
reverenced  the  true  nobility  of  her  dispo- 
sition, her  purity  of  soul,  her  loving- kind- 
ness, her  unselfish  delight  in  contributing 
to  the  happiness  of  sJl  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact,  her  unaffected  piety,  her 
wifely  and  motherly  virtues. 

When  Bertel  and  his  little  friend  ar- 
rived at  the  base  of  the  cairn  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  Wilhelm  sprang  foi-ward  and 
bounded  up  the  verdant  steps  of  the  slope, 
exnltingly  shouting  aloud  that  "Herr 
Rovsing  is  coming !"  And  by  the  time 
that  Herr  Rovsing  surmounted  the  rim 
of  the  cairn-top,  and  passed  through  its 
evergreen  belt,  he  was  met  by  Wilhelm's 
mother,  who  had  hurried  forth  at  the  cry 
of  her  boy  to  welcome  his  companion. 

Madame  Vinterdalen  was  in  the  prime 
of  womanhood,  but  looked  considerably 
younger  than  she  really  was,  for  her  life 
had  hitherto  been  unrufiled  and  unexcit- 
ing ;  her  habits  had  ever  been  ample  and 
healthful ;  her  mind  guileless ;  her  con- 
science unbnrthened ;  and  never  did  she 
repose  her  head  on  her  pillow  until  she 
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had  made  her  peace  \iath  God  for  all  her 
transgressions  and  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  dnrinpr  the  day  that  was  past. 
No  marvel  therefore  that  she  preserved 
the  bloom  of  her  youth  almost  unimpaired, 
for  Innocence  and  Happiness  (alas  I  that 
they  are  not  always  twin  sisters)  con- 
joined, are  the  grand  and  only  real  con* 
Bcrvators  of  Youth  and  Beauty.  In  per- 
son she  was  somewhat  above  the  middle 
hight,  well  proportioned,  and  of  very 
graceful  carriage;  her  demeanor  unas- 
suming yet  dignified;  her  countenance 
not  beautiful,  nor  handsome,  nor  even 
regularly  featured,  but  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant to  gaze  upon,  for  it  was  very  comely, 
and  it  ever  beamed  with  a  charming  ex- 
pression of  benevolence  and  innocent 
sprightfulness.  Moreover,  her  complex- 
ion was  exquisitely  pure  and  glowing; 
her  light  auburn  hair  was  magnificent, 
and  her  hazel  ey^s  large  and  brilliant. 
Her  voice  was  clear,  soft,  and  melodious ; 
and  when  she  smiled,  her  countenance  was 
infinitely  more  attractive  than  that  of  a 
merely  beautiful  female.  A  lovable,  ay, 
and  a  lovely  woman  was  Amalia  Viiiter- 
d^en,  and  she  was  good  as  lovely. 

This  was  not  the  first 'pi'ofessional  visit 
that  Bertel  Kovsing  had  made  to  King's 
Cairn.  He  had  already  painted  both  a 
half-length  and  a  miniature  of  Madame 
Vinterdalen ;  a  full-length  of  Wilhelm  ; 
and  a  portrait  of  the  old  and  favorite 
servant.  His  present  task  was  to  paint  a 
miniature  of  Wilhelm,  to  be  ready  to  pre- 
sent to  Captain  Vinterdalen  on  hb  arrival, 
which  was  (5^pected  in  three  or  four  days. 
Bertel  foi'thwith  commenced  his  task  with 
a  firm  resolve  to  produce  a  masterpiece  of 
the  kind.  He  had  not  forgotten  his  sin- 
gular conversation  with  Wilhelm  in  his 
studio,  and  he  made  some  inquiries  of 
Madame  Vinterdalen  concerning  Mads 
Ncilsen.  She  informed  him  all  she  knew 
of  Mads — that  he  was  a  very  great  favor- 
ite of  her  husband's,  that  she  believed  he 
had  an  extraordinary  affection  for  their 
whole  family,  and  that  she  liked  him  her- 
self very  much.  Bertel  Rovsing  listened 
to  all  this,  and  the  more  he  heard  the 
more  he  marveled. 

CHAFTSB  IX. 
OAFTiUr  YIMTIRDALEN  KETU&N8  BOMS. 

Otx  the  fourth  day  after  the  execution 
of  Jbrgen  Neilsen,  very  early  in  the  morn- 


ing, a  small  Danish  vessel  might  have 
been  seen  hovering  a  couple  of  miles  oat 
at  sea,  directly  opposite  to  the  two  islands 
which,  as  previously  described,  lie  athwart 
the  entrance  to  Svendborg  Bay.  That 
tiny  sea-going  craft  was  jcegt-rigged,  and 
assuredly  she  bore,  on  the  whole,  a  mar- 
velous resemblance  to  Lars  Vonved's  be- 
loved Little  Amalia.  But,  on  second 
thoughts,  the  Little  Amalia^s  sails  were 
coal-black,  whereas  the  canvas  of  this  craft 
is  snow-white.  What  of  that  ?  Coquet- 
tish  ladies  love  to  vary  the  fashion  and 
the  color  of  their  apparel,  and  why  should 
not  a  dainty  little  jcpgt  do  the  same? 
And  lol  beyond  the  jcegt,  far  away  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  eastern  horizon, 
there  is  something  dark  and  indistinct ;  it 
might  almost  be  taken  for  the  wing  of  a 
huge  searbird,  were  sea-birds  black  like 
ravens.  Look  again  I  strain  your  vision, 
and  if  you  have  the  keen,  practiced  hawk'8 
eye  of  a  seaman,  you  will  perchance  be 
able  positively  to  affirm  that  you  can  dis- 
cern the  faint  tracery  of  a  singularly  rig- 
ged vessel's  spars.  Ay,  it  is  even  so,  and 
that  fact  strengthens  the  first  conjecture. 
The  JGBgt  is  the  Little  Amalia,  and  sports 
snowy  canvas  by  way  of  a  maaauerade — 
quite  innocently,  let  us  charitably  hope ; 
and  the  vessel  hull  down  on  the  green  wa- 
ters of  the  Baltic  is,  in  all  human  proba* 
bility,  none  other  than  the  guilty  old  Par- 
see-built  Skildpadde. 

Patience,  friends!  Let  ns  watch  the 
mysterious  maneuvers  of  that  tricksy 
Little  Amalia,  and  we  shall  doubtless  be 
further  enlightened  by  and  by. 

There  is  the  long,  low  island  of  Thoro, 
and  we  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  its  bar- 
ren shores.  There,  at  the  foot  of  its  sin- 
gle hill,  which  steeply  declines  to  within 
a  few  fathoms  of  the  water's  edge,  nestles 
the  white-washed  wooden  cottage  of 
Mads  Neilsen,  the  fishennan,  who  lire*s 
there  all  alone,  the  sole  permanent  inhab- 
itant of  the  island,  although  not  exactly 
the  '*  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,"  like 
Alexander  Selkirk  on  Juan  Fernandez, 
for  a  flock  or  two  of  sheep,  and  a  score 
of  cattle,  find  pasturage  by  browsing  on 
the  scanty  herbage  which  sparsely  strug- 
gles for  existence  on  the  sandy  level 
ti*acts,  and  these  animals  belong  to  farm- 
ers resident  on  the  mainland,  who  pay  a 
small  annual  rent  to  the  Baron  of  Svend- 
borg for  the  grazing  privilege.  Mad8 
Neilsen  himself  and  a  companion  whom 
we  recognize  as  his  old  friena  and  brother 
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fisherman,  Hans  Petersen,  are  standing  on 
the  bit  of  level  ground  in  front  of  the  cot- 
tage, and  their  bulky  figures  loom  hugely 
in  the  thin  morning  mist,  for  they  are 
fully  accoutered  in  mhermen's  attire,  and 
wear  enormous  thigh-boots  and  fox-skin 
caps. 

What  has  induced  these  two  men  to  be 
abi*oad,  and  evidently  on  the  look-out,  at 
so  early  an  hour,  for  it  is  not  yet  three 
o*clock  this  balmy  summer's  morn  ?  And 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  extraordinary 
flag  hoisted  from  a  signal-staff  at  the  gable- 
end  of  Mads  Neilseifs  cottage?  That 
flag  can  not  be  seen  by  any  curious  gazer 
at  ovendborg,  for  it  is  hidden  by  the  in- 
teiTening  hill ;  and  we  have  a  shrewd  no- 
tion that  honest  Mads  is  not  at  all  desir- 
ous that  any  body  on  the  mainland  should 
observe  it.  The  flag  is  a  long  strip  of 
black  bunting,  and  when  the  freshening 
breeze  uncoils  and  spreads  it  out,  we  ob- 
serve three  great  white  stars  horizontally 
disposed  at  regular  intervals  in  the  som- 
ber field  of  the  flag.  Somehow  we  can 
not  help  being  reminded  that,  when  Lars 
Vonved  signaled  his  jcegt  from  the  deck 
of  the  Camperdown,  by  yielding  his  long 
sash  to  the  breeze,  it  had  three  stars  in 
its  field.     But  coincidences  will  happen. 

By  the  Keel  of  Balder!  (to  oorrow 
Mads'  favorite  ejaculation,)  the  Little 
Amalia  must  have  already  seen  that  black 
flag,  and  counted  its  three  white  stars, 
for  suddenly  a  couple  of  hands  run  for- 
ward and  settle  away  the  peak  of  the 
gaff  which  upholds  her  snowy  mainsail,  so 
that  it  droops  like  the  wing  of  a  wound- 
ed bird ;  and  this  maneuver  they  delibe^ 
rately  repeat  twice,  so  that,  in  all,  they 
have  lowered  the  gaff  three  times. 

What  does  all  this  signiiy?  Has  it 
some  occult  meaning  ?  Does  any  observ- 
er comprehend  it  ? 

Yes ;  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Mads  Neilsen  perfectly  understands  the 
three  measured  dips  of  the  Little  Amalia's 
paff.  He  utters  a  hoarse  growl,  indicat- 
ive of  intense  private  satisfaction,  and 
with  eager  hands  strikes  the  black  flag 
with  the  three  white  stars  from  the  staff 
at  his  gable-end,  and,  aided  by  Hans  Pe- 
tersen, who  looks  almost  as  pleased  and 
excited  as  himself,  he  next  hoists  some- 
thing resembling  a  round  ball,  which,  on 
striking  against  the  truck  of  the  staff, 
bursts  open  and  flutters  in  the  breeze  in 
the  shape  of  a  flag,  one  yard  square,  and 
white  as  the  cygnet's  down. 
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Mads  and  Hans  breathlessly  gaze  at  tlie 
Little  Amalia,  to  see  hjry,  this  new  signal 
is  received.  They  anelot  long  kept  in 
suspense.  ^^^^^ 

A  bright  flash  from  a  musket-barrel 
darts  from  the  stern^^'the  Little  Amalia, 
and  simultaneously  aJ)ball,  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  hoisted^'by  Mads,  ascends  to 
the  peak  of  her  gaff,  and  unfolds  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  last  flag,  of  which  it 
is  an  exact  counterpart. 

This  b  enough.  Mads  and  Hans  haul 
down  their  signal,  conceal  their  various 
flags  in  the  cottage,  and  rush  to  the  adja- 
cent beach,  where  their  half-decked  fish- 
ing-boat is  moored.  They  drag  her  grap- 
nel from  its  reluctant  hold,  and,  with 
lusty  arms  and  inflated  chests,  ply  their 
oars  seaward.  A  cable's  length  from  the 
shore  they  hoist  the  red  lug-sail,  and  bear 
straight  down  on  the  Little  Amalia. 

The  Little  Amalia  was  gradually  hove- 
to,  as  the  fishing-boat  neared  her ;  four 
men  of  her  crew  were  grouped  at  the 
gang-way  amidships,  and  two  men  re- 
mained in  conversation  on  the  tiny  quar- 
ter-deck. Those  two  were  Herr  Lundt 
and  Lars  Vonved. 

The  fishing-boat  was  soon  alongside, 
and  whilst  the  two  vessels  were  being 
temporarily  secured  together,  Lars  Von- 
ved hastily  descended  to  the  cabin.  His 
young  officer  at  the  same  moment  advanc- 
ed to  welcome  the  two  fishermen  on 
board,  and  immediately  leading  Mads  afl« 
informed  him  that  Lars  Vonved  wished 
to  privately  speak  with  him. 

Bluff  Mads,  an  absolute  fanatic  in  his 
devoted  attachment  to  Lars  Vonved,  is 
all  aflush  with  pride  and  joy  as  he  olurasi- 
ly  descends  to  the  cabin.  No  sooner 
does  he  flnd  level  footing  than  Lars  Von- 
ved outstretches  both  hands,  and  grips 
the  horny  palms  of  the  fisherman. 

"God  bless  you,  Captain  Vonved!" 
cries  Mads,  with  moistened  eyes,  "  Vel- 
becommen  hjem  til  Svendborg !  Ja,  ja, 
jar 

"  Taks,  iiiftnge  taks,  min  ven  —  min 
kjoere  ven !"  (Thanks,  manv  thanks,  my 
friend  —  my  dear  friend !)  ejaculates 
Vonved,  in  return. 

And  then  the  Rover  presses  Mads  to 
sit  down,  and  Mads  awkwardly  complies, 
seemingly  very  much  afraid  to  injure  the 
delicate  crimson  silk  cushions,  for  he 
nervously  seats  himself  on  their  very 
edge. 

vonved  turns  round  and  hastily  pro* 
28 
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daces  a  bottle  of  the  finest  French  cognac 
and  a  couple  of  glasses  from  the  superbly 
inlaid  semi-circular  zebra-wood  locker  at 
the  stern.  He  fills  the  glasses,  takes  one 
in  his  hand,  and  motions  Mads  to  the 
other.  They  clink  glasses  and  drink. 
Then  Vonved  speaks : 

"  I  wished  to  see  you  alone  before  you 
had  talked  to  our  people,"  said  he,  speak- 
ing in  an  anxious  and  troubled  tone,  gaz- 
ing, however,  with  a  look  of  intense 
kindness  and  sympathy  at  Mads. 

"  O  your  Excellency *^ 

Vonved  held  up  his  finger  in  a  warning 
way. 

''  O  Captain  Vonved !"  continued 
Mads,  wiping  his  rougk  brown  forehead 
with  the  cuff  of  his  coarse  blue  pea-jack- 
et ;  "  you  always  honor  me  so  that— well, 
by  Balder's  Keel !  I  needn't  say  what  I 
I  feel^  for  you  understand  all  I  would 
say." 

'"  I  do,  Mads — ^I  do,  my  friend." 

"  Ah !  Captain  Vonved,  you  can't  think 
what  a  relief  it  was  to  me,  and  to  Hans, 
too,  for  that  matter,  when  we  saw  your 
first  signal  at  dawn  I" 

"  You  were  on  the  look-out,  then  ?" 

"Ay,  Captain  Vonved,  and  we  have 
kept  that  look-out  every  mom-dawn  for 
the  last  fortnight.  Hans  and  I  have  been 
almost  heait-broken  this  last  three  or  four 
days." 

"Ay  ?    Wherefore  ?" 

"  Ja !  that  we  have.  Oh !  'tis  all  right 
now ;  but  the  lies  they  print  in  the  papers 
nowadays  would  drive  a  fellow  distract- 
ed if  he  was  fool  enough  to  believe  'era. 
N'ow,  my  mate,  Hans  Petersen,  is  sensible 
enough  in  the  long  run ;  but  he  almost 
persuaded  even  me  to  credit  a  three-twist- 
er yam  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Kjoben- 
havn  Foedrelandet !  I  dare  say  you  have 
seen  and  laughed  at  it  yourself,  Captain 
Vonved  ?" 

"  No,  I  now  hear  of  it  for  the  first 
time,  said  Vonved  gravely ;  "  what  was 
it  about  ?" 

"  Oh !  just  a  fly-away  yam  that  you  had 
been  betrayed  at  Ronne  by  one  of  your 
own  crew,  and  that  you  had  blown  up 
the  Falk  at  her  anchorage  whilst  a  prison- 
er on  board.  They  tell  stories  so  clever- 
ly nowadays,  that  a  plain-sailing  man 
can  hardly  distinguish  a  lie  from  the 
truth." 

"Then  yon  did  not  believe  the  re- 
port ?" 

"Why,  Captain   Vonved,  at   first    I 


swore  it  was  a  wicked  lie,  for  I  could  not 
think  it  possible  that  any  of  your  own 
crew  was  a  traitor ;  but  every  body  here 
believed  it,  and — ^well,  tis  no  matter  now 
— ^but  I  have  been  very  miserable  till  I 
saw  your  signal  this  morning ;  and  if  ever 
I  grapple  with  the  lying  scoundrel  who 
set  the  false  news  afloat,  I'll  give  him  a 
real  Svendborg  hug  that  will  teach  him 
to  speak  the  truth  the  rest  of  his  life  — 
provided  he  ever  draws  breath  again 
after  my  arms  have  been  round  his  ribs  I" 

"  But,  Mads,  Foedrelandet  did  not  lie 
willfully ;  and  part,  at  least,  of  its  narra- 
tive was  truth." 

"  What !  true  after  all  I  How  can  that 
be  when  I  see  you  here  ?" 

"  Too  true,  my  friend.  I  wa8  betray- 
ed, and  taken  on  board  the  Falk,  and  fihe 
exploded.  I  drifted  out  to  sea  on  a  spar, 
and  was  saved  by  an  English  ship." 

Mads  Xeilsen  uttered  ejaculations  ex- 
pressive, first  of  simple  amazement,  and 
then  of  indignation  and  horror. 

"  Betrayed  by  one  of  your  own  crew ! 
The  vile,  peijured  villain!  the  demon— 
the  Judas  I  Did  you  discover  him,  Cap- 
tain Vonved  ?" 

^^  I  did  ;  and  his  guilt  was  manifest  to 
all  on  board.    Moreover,  he  himself  con- 
fessed it." 
.    "  And  has  he  met  his  deserts  ?" 

"  Thou  knowest  the  laws  we  have  all 
fearfully  sworn  to  obey  ?" 

Mads  nodded,  and  looked  wistfiilly  at 
the  Rover. 

"Well!"  said  Vonved,  sadly,  almost 
mournfully,  "he  has  died  as  those  lairs 
prescribed." 

"  And  his  name.  Caption  Vonved — v>ho 
was  he  ?" 

Ere  replying,  Vonved  grasped  the  hand 
of  the  fisherman  and  pressed  it  hard, 
whilst  he  looked  kindly  and  compassion- 
ately at  his  rugged  lineaments,  which  now 
wore  an  expression  of  painful  alarm. 

"  77tow,"  said  he,  tenderly,  "  art  true 
as  steel.  I  have  tried  thee,  and  know 
thee,  and  I  call  thee  —  friend.  Bnt 
there  was  one  who  bore  thy  name, 
who ^" 

"O  my  God!"  ejaculated  Hans,  bie 
drops  of  perspiration  breaking  from  his 
forehead ;  " 'twas  as  I  feared!  Mv  bro- 
ther — ^Jorgen — ^he  was  the  acoursed  trai- 
tor ?" 

"  Alas !  yes." 

"Well,  well,"  gasped  Mads,  draw- 
ing a  quivering  breath,  "  I  am  thankful  \'^ 
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"  Thankful,  Mads  ?    For  what  ?" 

"  That  you  have  spared  me  the  guilt 
of  fratricide,  Captain  Vonved,  for  I  sol- 
emnly swore  to  drive  my  dagger  through 
the  heart  of  the  man  who  had  betrayed 
you,  even  though  he  proved  to  be  my 
own  blood-brother,  and  I  would  have  kept 
my  oath !" 

"  I  verily  believe  thee.  Mads,"  respond- 
ed Vonved  in  a  soothing  tone,  "but  I 
do  not  commend  thee  therein.  A  bro- 
ther's life  is  sacred.  Be  unutterably 
thankful  that  thy  brother's  blood  is  not  on 
thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wert  not 
even  present  and  consenting  unto  his 
death," 

"I  am  thankful,  Captain  Vonved — ^I 
have  said  it.  And  I  am  thankful,  too, 
that  our  poor  old  father  is  not  living  to 
know  the  end  of  Jorgen — Jorgen  was  his 

Eride,  Captain  Vonved  —  for  he  would 
ave  died  broken-hearted  to  think  that  a 
son  of  his  sold  your  blood  I  Tet  rather 
would  our  father  have  lost  both  sons,  and 
rather  would  I  have  lost  my  brother  and 
my  own  right  arm,  than  a  hair  of  your 
head  should  have  been  injured  by  Jorgen's 
perfidy !" 

Having  thus  spoken.  Mads  wept  aloud. 

Vonved  was  strangely  moved.  His 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  sighed  heav- 
ily. The  intense  affection  and  unselfish 
devotion  borne  towards  him  by  this  sea- 
man was  almost  inconceivable.  Mads 
Neilsen  had  been  cradled  on  the  hoary 
deep  from  his  very  childhood,  had  lived  a 
life  calculated  to  deaden  his  sensibilities 
and  harden  his  heart,  and  indeed  was  on 
the  whole  a  man  of  fierce  and  savage  pas- 
sions, fearless,  unfeeling,  and  prone  to  evil 
— yet  he,  this  stern  and  rugged  being, 
loved  the  outlawed  Rover  with  a  love  sur- 
passing that  of  woman ! 

"  Oh !"  murmured  Vonved,  "  surely  I 
can  not  be  an  accursed  heaven-abandoned 
wretch,  as  some  call  me,  or  I  never  could 
have  inspired  a  man  like  this  with  such 
sublime  love !  I  may  yet  be  pardoned  by 
ray  king,  and  reconciled  unto  my  God !" 

And  then  he  grasped  anew  the  tear-be- 
dewed hands  of  Mjads  Neilsen  between 
both  his  own,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
broken  with  heart- warm  emotion : 

"  Thou  art  henceforth  more  than  friend 
— thou  art  my  brother,  and  I  will  be  to 
thee  what  poor  J&rgen  should  have 
been  I" 

The  sun  had  not  yet  fairly  arisen  when 


the  white-sailed  Little  Amalia  and  the  red- 
sailed  fishing-boat  were  standing  seaward 
in  amicable  company,  steering  directly  for 
the  Skildpadde,  which  steadily  hovered 
on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon.  Ar- 
rived within  hail  of  the  Skildpadde,  the 
latter  promptly  hove-to,  and  the  pram  of 
the  jcegt  was  lowered  from  the  davits  and 
hauled  to  the  gangway  amidships.  Lars 
Vonved,  Herr  Lundt,  and  Mads  Neilsen 
embarked,  and  a  single  seaman  rowed 
them  alongside  the  Skildpadde.  On  reach- 
ing her  deck  a  deep  murmur  of  genuine 
sympathy  burst  from  the  assembled  crew 
at  the  sight  of  Mads  Neilsen — for  well  did 
every  man  know  him — and  a  score  of 
hands  as  hard  and  rough  as  his  own  were 
eagerly  thrust  forward  to  give  him  the 
warm  grasp  of  friendship ;  weather-beaten 
features  quivered  with  unwonted  emotion, 
and  stern  eyes  which  were  wont  to  gaie 
unblenched  on  deadly  dangers,  now  soft- 
ened and  moistened  at  his  presence.  And 
yet  these  were  the  men  who  had,  a  few 
days  previously,  mercilessly  put  to  death 
their  messmate,  his  brother  I  Mads  knew 
it,  yet  neither  by  look  nor  by  gesture  did 
he  betoken  anger,  nor  was  there  even  a 
latent  shade  of  reproach  in  his  demeanor. 
He  spake  not  a  word,  but  stoically  re- 
pressed the  welling  anguish  of  his  heart, 
and  with  clenched  teeth,  closed  lips,  and 
unshrinking  eyes,  he  clutched  nearly  every 
proffered  hand,  ere  he  heavily  strode  after 
his  idolized  master,  Captain  Vonved,  and 
descended  with  him  to  his  private  cabin. 
They  were  speedily  joined  by  Lieutenant 
Dunraven  and  Herr  Lundt,  and  for  hours 
they  remained  in  secret  conclave. 

Ere  sunset  the  Skildpadde,  with  her 
satellite  the  Little  Amaha,  had  stood  far 
out  to  sea,  and  the  lug-sailed  fishing-boat 
kept  them  company  at  no  great  distance 
to  leeward. 

It  is  evening — some  thirty  hours  subse- 
quent to  the  departure  of  Mads  Neilsen 
and  his  fellow-fisherman  from  the  island 
of  Thoro,  and  their  fishing-boat  has  not 
yet  been  seen  to  reenter  Svendborg  Bay. 
The  long  Danish  twilight  slowly  fades 
away,  and  one  by  one  the  stars  indistinGtly 
creep  forth. 

In  the  parlor  of  the  villa  at  King's  Caini, 
Bertel  Rovsing  had  just  given  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  an  exquisite  minature  of 
Wilhelm,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to 
his  solitary  home  in  the  old  castle  of 
Svendborg. 
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There  is  a  sound  of  opening  and  closing 
of  doors,  quickly  followed  hj  a  footstep 
in  the  passage  leading  to  the  parlor.  Ma- 
dame Vinterdalen  half  rises  from  her 
chair,  and  with  fast-throbbing  bosom  gazes 
eagerly  towards  the  door.  It  opens,  and 
in  another  moment  her  husband  has  crossed 
the  threshold. 

'*  Min  &der  1  Oh  I  min  fader  I"  shrilly 
cries  Wilhelm,  and  with  a  scream  of  joy 
bounds  to  the  breast  of  his  father,  who 
gives  him  one  passionate  kiss,  and  then 
opens  his  arms  anew  to  clasp  his  wife  to 
his  heart. 

^^  Min  Kone !  min  Idoere  Kone !"  fondly 
mui*murs  Captain  vinterdalen,  as  his 
strong  arms  closely  yet  tenderly  enfold  his 
wife  and  his  child  in  one  prolonged  em- 
brace. Ay,  proudly  and  thankfully  clutch 
them  to  thy  heart  of  hearts,  O  Vinter- 
dalen !  for  a  truer  wife  or  a  nobler  boy  no 
man  claims  as  his  own  I 

In  the  rapture  of  the  moment  the  pre- 
sence of  the  young  painter  was  forgotten 
by  Madame  Vinterdalen,  and  entirely  un- 
noticed by  her  husband.  Poor  Bertel 
stood  in  coninsion,  and  when  Captain  Yin- 
terdalen's  glance  fell  upon  him,  he  blushed 
and  bowed,  and  stammered  something — 
he  hardly  knew  what.  Captain  Vinter- 
dalen himself  started,  and  looked  for  an 
instant  pier<ungly  at  the  young  man,  who 
was  a  stranger  to  him,  for  on  none  of  his 
previous  sojourns  at  King's  Cairn  had 
they  met.  Madame  Vinterdalen  hastened 
to  introduce  Bertel  to  her  husband,  and 
showed  him  the  miniature  of  Wilhelm. 
Captain  Vinterdalen  courteously  uttered 
a  few  words,  and  glanced  awhile  at  the 
miniature,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a 
fine  and  &itbful  portrait.  Then  he  again 
gazed  with  singular  interest  and  curiosity 
at  the  painter. 

'*  Bertel  Rovsing?"  repeated  he,  rather 
speaking  to  himself  than  addressing 
his  guest ;  '^  I  do  not  recollect  that  name. 
Bertel  Rovsing  ?  No,  I  never  heard  it 
before." 

"Very  probably  not,  Captain  Vinter- 
dalen," rejoined  Bertel,  recovering  his 
composure,  and  in  turn  looking  somewhat 
eagerly  and  keenly  at  the  Captain,  "  for  I 
am  a  stranger  in  these  parts." 

"  And  I,  also !  Yet  now  I  look  at  you, 
I  am  somehow  reminded  of  the  past.  Can 
I  ever  have  met  you  before  ?" 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"  You  are  sure  ?" 

^^  Not  sure :  I  only  mean  that  I  do  not 


at  present  distinctly  remember  ever  having 
previously  seen  you.  I  will  not  assert 
positively  that  I  have  not." 

"  It  is  strange,"  muttered  Vintei'dalen, 
with  an  air  of  pei-plezity. 

"Did  yon  not  see  Herr  Rovang  on 
your  last  return  home  ?"  suggested  Ma- 
dame Vinterdalen.  "  I  have  heard  you 
say  that  you  have  never  forgot  any 
one  whom  you  have  ever  noticed,  or 
spoken  to." 

"  Very  true,"  mused  her  husband,  "but 
I  never  saw  Herr  Rovsing  at  Svendborg 
before.  And,  moreover,  it  must  be  long 
years  since  I  saw  him." 

"  Are  you  certain  that  you  ever  did  see 
me  before,  Captain  Vinterdalen  ?"  asked 
Bertel,  with  a  smile ;  and  yet  the  yonng 
man  had  an  anxious  air,  and  grew  pale 
and  nervous. 

Captain  Vinterdalen  looked  full  at  hmy 
and  paused  ere  he  slowly  and  very  thought- 
fully replied : 

"  No,  I  am  not  certam,  and  yet  I  will 
frankly  s^,  that  I  feel  by  a  sort  of  intui- 
tion tfiat  I  really  have  seen — and  known— 
you  elsewhere.?' 

"And  long  ago  ?" 

"Ay,  long  ago — very  long  ago  1" 

"  That  can  hardly  be.  Captain  Vinterda- 
len, unless  you  knew  me  wnen  a  child." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?"  brusquely  asked 
the  Captain. 

"  I  am  five-and- twenty." 

For  a  minute  Captain  Vinterdalen  r^ 
mained  silent,  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
as  though  he  were  racking  his  memory 
for  images  of  the  past.  His  wife  seemed 
surprised,  but  did  not  interrupt  his  reve- 
rie, and  Beitel  Rovsing  ^azed  at  him  with 
obviously  increasing  anxiety. 

Again  Vinterdalen  spoke,  and  the  low, 
clear,  musical  tones  of  his  voice,  thrilled 
the  painter  in  an  inexplicable  manner. 

"  You  speak  pure  Danish,  Herr  Rovang, 
but  you  do  not  at  all  look  like  a  Dane  ?^' 

"  I  am  a  Dane,  Captain  Vinterdalen,  and 
I  have  never  been  out  of  Denmark." 

"  So  ?  Did  you  ever  reside  in  Lange- 
land  ?" 

*'  Never." 

"  Nor  at  Aalborg  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  never  been  further  north 
in  Jutland  than  Randers." 

"You  are  not  a  Jutlander, yourself" 
said  Vinterdalen,  rather  as  though  stating 
a  fact  than  asking  a  question. 

"  No,  I  am  not ;  yet  I  spent  many  of  my 
early  years  in  the  peninsula." 
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"Ay?  Bat  you  did  not  acqaire  the 
Jutland  accent.  1  should  say  you  are  a 
native  of  one  of  the  southern  isles  ?" 

Bertel  Rovsing  opened  his  lips  to  reply, 
hut  suddenly  checked  himselt^  and  with 
marked  reserve,  merely  ho  wed.  Captain 
Vinterdalen  was  far  too  shrewd  a  man  to 
helievc  for  a  moment  that  this  was  to  be 
construed  into  an  affirmative  reply,  but  he 
affected  not  to  notice  the  evasion  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Tell  me  frankly,  Hcrr  Rovsing !  have 
you  any  recollection  of  having  seen  me 
before  ?" 

The  painter  involutarily  drew  himself  to 
his  full  hight,  and  returning  the  penetra- 
ting gaze  of  Yinterdalen,  he  answered 
promptly,  and  in  a  firm,  ingenuous  tone  : 

"  I  would  reply  explicitly,  if  I  could,  but 
I  can  not.  Nevertheless,  I  have  a  vague 
and  subtile  impression  that,  as  you  your- 
self appear  to  suppose,  I  knew  you  when  I 
was  young — ^very  young." 

"  And  my  voice !  is  there  aught  in  its 
tones  familiar  to  you  ?" 

'*  Yes,  I  do,  indeed,  fancy  so,'*  very 
gravely  replied  Bertel.  "  There  is  some- 
thing both  in  your  look  and  in  your  voice 
— ^)Our  voice,  especially.  Captain  Vinter- 
dalen— that  vividly  and  yet  undcfinedly 
recalls  to  me  the  memories  of  my  child- 
hood." 

'*  You  can  not  remember  where  yon  have 
seen  me,  and  heard  my  voice  ?" 

"  No,  on  my  honor  I  can  not !"  and 
Bertel  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  with  an 
action  both  instinctive  and  impressive. 

A  singular  emotion  gleamed  in  Captain 
Vinterdalen's  eyes,  and  with  great  anima- 
tion he  spoke  several  sentences  in  a  for- 
eign language.  Both  Bertel  Rovsing  and 
Madame  Vmterdalen  were  startled,  nor 
did  their  surprise  diminish  when  Captain 
Vinterdalen  pointedly  asked  the  painter, 
in  Danish,  if  he  understood  what  had  just 
been  spoken  in  another  tongue  ? 

"  No  I  do  not." 

"  But  surely  you  know  in  what  language 
I  spake  ?" 

"  I  believe  it  was  Spanish." 

"  It  was.  And  do  you  not  know  Span- 
ish?" 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  Have  you  no  recollection  of  that  lan- 
guage having  been  taught  you  in  your 
childhood  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Bertel,  with  an  air  of  un- 
disguised astonishment  at  the  question. 

Captain  Vinterdalen  sighed  deeply,  yet 


it  were  difficult  to  say  whether  his  sigh 
was  one  of  relief  or  of  disappointment. 

Then  he  resumed  his  interrogatories. 

"  You  spent,  as  you  say,  many  of  your 
earlier  years  in  Jutland.  Do  you  remem- 
ber your  nurse  ?" 

"  My  nurse  ?"  and  Bertel  started  with 
increased  surprise.  "  Yes,  I  can  just  re- 
member her." 

"  Was  she  a  Jutlander  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  know.  She  might  be, 
or  she  might  not." 

**  Was  she  not  a  Jutland  gipsy?" 

"A  gipsy !  That  is  not  probable,  but  I 
do  not  know.  I  have  only  a  very  faint 
recollection  of  her." 

^^  Don't  you  remember  a  gigantic  black 
man — a  negro,  born  in  our  Danish  West- 
India  Island  of  St.  Thomas — as  one  fa- 
miliar to  you  in  infancy  ?" 

Bertel  Rovsing  mused  awhile,  evidently 
trying  hard  to  recall  the  memories  of  his 
childhood,  but  he  at  length  shook  his 
head  in  a  decided  negative. 

"One  question  more,  Herr  Rovang. 
Had  you  a  sister—- one  older  than  your- 
self?" 

"  No." 

"  A  brother  ?" 

"  No,  Captain  Vinterdalen ;  I  believe  I 
was  an  only  child." 

To  all  the  latter  interrogations  the 
young  painter  had  replied  without  re- 
serve, evidently  speaking  ti-uthfuUy  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  yet  not  without  a 
ceitain  decree  of  painful  embarrassment. 
Captain  V'interdalen  keenly  noticed  this, 
ana  whatever  secret  conclusions  he  might 
deduce,  he  did  not  permit  any  outward 
indication  to  appear. 

"Pardon  me,  Herr  Rovsing  I"  cried  he, 
with  an  air  of  genuine  frankness,  "for 
having,  stranger  as  I  am,  questioned  you 
so  closely  in  what  you  may  not  unreason- 
ably deem  a  somewhat  impertinent  man- 
ner, but  I  really  imagined  I  had  known 
you  when  you  were  a  child.  Believe  me 
when  I  say  that  it  was  no  impulse  of  vul- 
gar curiosity  which  induced  me  to  ques- 
tion you  as  I  have  done." 

"  O  Captain  Vinterdalen  1"  warmly 
cried  Bertel ;  "  I  am  sure  it  was  not.  I 
fed  that  it  was  not." 

"  You  feel  rightly  and  instinctively !" 
emphatically  rejoined  the  Captain.  "  Who 
knows,  Herr  Kovsing,''  cordially  added 
he,  "  whether  we  shall  not,  by  and  by, 
mutuallv  be  able  to  satinfactorily  tmco 
our    inciividnal    impreaeions    of    having 
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known  each  other  long  ago,  to  their  real 
source  ?  My  wife  spoke  to  mo  about 
you  when  I  returned  home  from  my 
former  voyage,  but  I  had  not  the  pleasure 
to  see  you  personally  at  that  time,  and 
now  that  we  have  at  length  unexpectedly 
met,  I  hope  we  shall  become  friends." 

Bertel  bowed,  and  with  unaffected 
emotion  hastily  exclaimed : 

"  I  have  very  few  friends,  indeed,  Cap- 
tain Vinterdalen,  but  I  feel  that  I  should 
be  happy  to  add  you  to  the  number.  I 
am  only  a  poor  struggling  artist,  and  I 
stand  nearly  alone  in  the  world.  Madame 
Vinterdalen,"  continued  he,  in  a  tremu- 
lous tone,  "has  been  a  kind,  an  exceed- 
ingly kind  and  good  friend  unto  me,  and 
my  heart  will  cease  to  beat  ere  I  forget 
*  her  generous  sympathy,  and  her  many 
acts  of  warm-hearted  friendship." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  own  dear  wife  I" 
murmiired  Captain  Vinterdalen,  turning 
to  Amalia,  with  a  fond,  approving  smile ; 
*'  this  is  like  you !" 

"  Yes,"  cried  Bertel,  in  a  broken  voice, 
that  testified  his  deep  sincerity,  "  Madame 
Vinterdalen  has  nobly  bound  me  to  her 
by  ties  of  gratitude;  and  I  am  very 
thankful  that  I  can  now  say  so  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband.  It  may  never 
be  in  ray  power  to  testify  my  devotion  to 
her,  and  to  hers ;  but  if  the  hour  ever 
should  come,  then,  Captain  Vinterdalen, 


the  poor  painter  will  not  be  found  want- 
ing." 

'*  From  my  soul  I  believe  you !"  fer- 
vently exclaimed  Captain  Vinterdalen, 
and  seizing  Bertel^s  hand  he  wrong  it 
waimly.  "  Henceforth  reckon  me  as 
your  friend,  Herr  Rovsing — ^as  well  as  my 
wife !" 

"I  will!"  ejaculated  the  painter,  and 
he  tried  to  return  the  kind,  beaming  gSLxe 
of  Captain  Vinterdalen,  but  tears  tairlj 
blinded  his  vision. 

The  Captain  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  proud  yet  exceedingly  sensitive  and 
genial  nature  of  the  young  painter,  and 
exchanged  a  glance  with  his  wife,  whose 
eyes  were  gushing  with  tears.  Their 
only  child,  the  princely  boy,  was  at  this 
moment  clinging  to  the  side  of  Bertel, 
whose  left  hand  rested  caressingly  on 
his  head,  and  he  looked  up  with  a  won- 
dering yet  intelligent  gaze,  alternately  at 
the  face  of  his  father  and  that  of  Bertel. 

"I  see,"  said  Captain  Vinterdalen, 
"that  you  have  another  Mend  in  the 
family,  Herr  Rovsing!  Our  little  Wil- 
helm  seems  to  be  no  stranger  to  you.  Do 
you  love  Herr  Rovsing,  WiDielm  ?" 

"  Ja,  min  kjcBre  fader !  meget  I  ja !  ja !" 
eagerly  cried  little  Wilhelm,  and  there- 
upon the  painter  snatched  him  up,  and 
held  him  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  him 
passionately. 
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Ths  LiTiNOSTOini  ExpKDiTioN. — ^From  the  Zam 
besi  expedition,  intelligence  has  been  received 
late  date  in  December.  Dr.  Livingstone  was  then  at 
Kongone  harbor  on  the  Zambesi  delta,  and  with  the 
engineers  of  his  little  steamer  Lynx,  was  engaged  in 
repairing  their  steam-launch,  the  Ma  Robert,  the 
iron  plates  of  which  have  now  become  worn  to  the 
thinness  of  a  wafer.  They  had  returned  from  a 
second  expedition  up  the  Shire,  in  which  they  pene- 
trated &r  up  beyond  Lake  Shirwa  to  Lake  Nyassa. 
The  former  they  ascertained  to  be  a  sheet  of  water 
ninety  miles  in  length ;  while  the  latter  is  of  still 
larger  magnitude,  and  one  of  the  chain  of  lakes  of 
which  the  discoveries  of  Captains  Burton  and  Speke 
are  the  continuation  northward. 

Dr.  Livingstone  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
country  which  he  traversed,  and  he  has  applied  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  London  to  exert 
themselves  for  occupying  it  as  a  most  inviting  mis- 
sionary field.  The  whole  region  about  Lake  Nyassa 
was  found  to  be  a  cotton-growing  country.  It  is 
cultivated  and  manufactured  by  the  natives  general- 
ly, and  is  of  excellent  quality. 


SwiFnTKSS  OF  Birds. — ^A  German  omttboloi^ 
says:  '*  The  vulture  can  fly  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Observations  made 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  convinced  Major  Cart- 
wright  that  the  wild  goose  can  travel  at  the  rate  of 
ninety  miles  an  hour.  The  common  crow  can  fi? 
twenty-five  miles ;  swallows,  according  to  Spallagin, 
ninety-two  miles  an  hour.  It  is  said  that  a  falcon 
was  discovered  at  Malta  twenty-four  liours  afWr  the 
departure  of  Henry  IV.  from  Fontainebleao.  If  true, 
this  bird  must  have  flown  fifteen  hours  at  the  rate 
of  fifty-seven  miles,  not  allowing  him  to  rest  a  mo- 
ment during  the  whole  time." 

The  rice-bird,which  afterwards  becomes  the  reed- 
bird  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  the  bobolink  of  New- 
York,  is  often  found  below  Philadelphia  with  green 
rice  in  its  crop.  Indeed  this  is  said  to  be  trno  of 
pigeons  during  the  rice-growing  season. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Socip- 
ty  of  British  Artists  contains  in  all  869  works  of  art, 
of  which  nine  are  sculptures,  227  are  water«der 
drawings,  and  638  are  oil-paintings. 
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PREACHING  AND  PREACHERS.* 


Thebe  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and 
written  of  late  on  the  subject  of  Preach- 
ing. A  prevailing  feeling  has  found  ex- 
pression in  many  quarters  that  so  great 
an  instrument  of  public  education  as  the 
Pulpit  is  not  generally  so  effective  as  it 
might  be ;  and  there  is  undoubtedly  room 
for  much  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  When 
we  think  of  the  vast  apparatus  of  the 
Pulpit  in  this  country,  of  the  thousands 
of  sermons  preached  every  Sunday 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  of  the 
immense  resources  in  weekly  operation 
for  bringing  the  most  important  truths 
home  to  the  mind  and  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  real  amount  of  earnest  in- 
tellect expended  in  these  resources ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  we  note  how 
feeble  and  indefinite  the  moral  and  practi- 
cal results  seem  to  be  of  all  this  —  how 
slowly  the  popular  feeling  is  moved  and 
elevated,  and  m  a  word.  Christianized — it 
does  occur  as  a  very  serious  question,  to 
what  extent  the  Pulpit  is  adapted  now 
as  of  old  to  the  great  work  of  spiritnal 
instruction  and  moral  advancement ; 
whether  it  suits  the  more  complex  needs 
and  requirements  of  our  modem  social 
life  equally  as  it  did  those  of  a  simpler 
state  of  society. 

A  prima  facie  case  might  be  made  out 

—  has,  indeed,  frequently  been  made  out 

—  against  the  effectiveness  of  the  modem 
pulpit;  and,  from  the  uncomplimentary 
utterances  of  ITie  Times^  to  the  chat  of 
the  after-dinner  table,  the  dullness  and 
uselessness  of  seimons  has  become  a  com- 

*  Sermofui,  By  the  Rev.  J.  Gaibd,  M.  A.,  Edin- 
>)ur^h. 

7%e  Goapdin  Ezehiel;  Twenty-fourth' Thousand. 
The  Giiy:  its  Sins  and  its  Sorrows.  Christ  and 
tlu  Inheritance  of  tJu  Saints.  Sixteenth  Thousand. 
By  TnoMAS  GuiHRtE,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 

The  New  Park  Street  Pulpit,  ^rmons  by  the 
Her.  C.  H.  Spuroson,  London. 

Sermons.  By  the  late  Rer.  Fbed.  W.  Robert- 
son, M.A.    London. 

Expository  Lectures  on  St  PauTs  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  By  Ihe  late  Rev.  F.  TVT  Robertson, 
KA.    London:  Smith  U  Elder.    1859. 


mon  topic.  It  is  a  sufficiently  notorious 
picture,  which  represents  groups  of  weary 
listeners  in  our  churches,  decorously  sub- 
mitting to  the  sermon  as  a  becoming  con- 
ventionality, expressing  a  buzz  of  relief 
when  it  is  ended.  There  is  some  wicked 
coloring  in  the  picture,  but  we  can  not 
say  that  it  has  no  realitjr,  we  can  not  say 
that  it  is  entirely  cancature.  There  is 
only  too  much  truth  in  it ;  and  it  is  mourn- 
ful enough  to  be  obliged  to  make  this 
confession  when  we  recall  the  facts  be- 
neath the  malicious  guise  of  the  picture  ; 
the  messenger  of  God's  truth  on  the  one 
hand,  and  weak,  and  tempted,  and  dark- 
ened souls  on  the  other;  and  think  on 
what  great  subjects,  and  for  what  great 
ends,  preacher  and  congregation  nave 
been  brought  face  to  face.  It  is  no  less 
sad  than  surprising,  that  what  is  in  its 
own  nature  so  vitally  interesting,  what 
ought  to  be  so  intensely  and  practically 
exciting,  should  yet  prove  in  so  many 
oases  so  listless,  flat,  and  unprofitable ;  and 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  there 
must  be  something  greatly  defective  in 
modes  of  preaching  thus  unproductive, 
which  leave  the  speaker  without  power 
and  the  audience  without  benefit. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  value 
and  impoitance  of  divine  truth  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  success  of  the  preacher  — 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  sermons,  how- 
ever feeble  and  unimpressive  in  utterance, 
that  are  not  calculated  to  do  good  if  only 
we  would  receive  the  good.  We  are  far 
from  disputing  the  force  of  this  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  we  ai'e  &r  from  saying  that 
the  inattention  with  which  many  excel- 
lent sermons  are  listened  to,  and  the 
slight  moral  improvement  that  seems  to 
foUow  from  them,  are  not  owing  to  that 
very  religious  indifference  and  hardness 
of  heart  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  preach- 
ing to  reach  and  remove.  TTie  evu  is  not 
the  less,  but  all  the  more  melancholy  on 
this  account.  That  there  is  a  strong 
natural  indisposition  in  the  hearer  to  re- 
ceive spiritual  instruction,  does  not  mend 
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but  rather  aggravate  the  perplexity  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  conveying  that  instruc- 
tion. And  supposing  it  were  the  case, 
which  yet  in  the  most  comprehensive 
point  of  view  it  is  very  far  from  being, 
that  men  are  less  easily  moved  by  the 
subjects  with  which  the  Christian  preach- 
ing deals,  it  only  becomes  a  more  perti- 
nent and  serious  inquiry,  how  the  preacher 
shall  accomplish  his  confessedly  difficult 
task  with  most  effect. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the 
way  of  viewing  the  matter  now  suggested 
does  not  hold  good  to  the  extent  that  is 
often  urged.  So  far  from  the  great  topic 
of  Christian  instruction  being  less  calcu- 
lated than  other  topics  to  move  the  minds 
and  feelings  of  man,  it  is  undeniable  that 
there  are  none  which  can  be  made  to  tell 
on  them  more  powerfully.  In  spite  of  all 
man's  natural  msensibility  to  the  truth, 
and  the  coldness  of  his  common  love  for 
it,  this  truth,  when  rightly  and  earnestly 
enforced,  finds  sources  of  interest,  and 
stirs  springs  of  emotion  in  him,  which  no- 
thing else  can  possibly  do.  It  bears  an 
attraction  for  his  intellect,  his  imagination, 
and  his  heart,  which  the  lowest  range  of 
mere  forensic  or  political  oratoiy  does  not 
reach.  Let  it  be  that  men  are  strongly 
indifferent  to  spiritual  doctrine  and  spirit- 
ual duty,  this  indifference,  whatever  be 
its  practical  operation  otherwise,  will  not 
account  for  the  prevailing  unimpressive- 
ness  of  sermons.  For  with  the  very  same 
mateiials  to  work  upon,  and  in  cases 
where  this  indifference  has  sometimes 
risen  to  its  worst  hight,  we  find  that  one 
kind  of  preaching  has  proved  immensely 
successful,  while  another  has  been  as  a 
mere  voice  crying  in  the  desert.  In 
short,  there  is  a  right  and  effective 
method  of  preaching  as  of  every  thing 
else ;  and  where  it  has  become  proverbi- 
ally dull  and  ineffective,  we  are  fairly 
warranted  in  concluding  that  this  must 
be  largely  owing  to  some  weakness  or 
vice  in  the  style  or  manner  of  the  preach- 
ing itself. 

To  explain  definitely  what  is  wrong  in 
the  prevailing  character  of  preaching,  and 
to  suggest  the  best  means  of  improving 
it,  is  a  task  no  less  difficult  than  it  may 
seem  invidious.  To  some  extent  it  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  that  our  modem 
circumstances  have  in  their  very  nature 
tended  to  impair  the  prominence  and  im- 
portance which  once  belonged  to  the 
pulpit.    In  a  time  like  ours,  when  news- 


papers and  books  of  all  kinds  are  so  much 
more  widely  diffused  than  they  have  ever 
been  —  when  the  general  intelligence  is 
sharpened  by  constant  commimication 
with  the  freshest  sources  of  information 
on  all  subjects  —  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  preacher  can  any  longer 
retain  the  influence  and  authority  of  a 
time  when  the  church  was  really  a  week- 
ly school  to  many,  and  the  sermon  their 
main  or  their  only  source  of  mental  and 
spiritual  interest.  The  power  of  the 
preacher  must  in  ordinary  cases  be  pro- 
portioned  to  the  elevation  at  which  he 
stands  above  his  hearers  in  intellectual 
capacity  and  spiritual  force  and  discem- 
ment.  And  it  is  obviously  very  difficult 
to  preserve  this  elevation  in  a  time  like 
the  present,  when  education  among  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  is  generally  of 
a  much  higher,  or  at  least  more  compre- 
hensive order,  than  it  used  to  be.  In 
relation  to  the  great  majority  of  those 
classes,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  theolo- 
gian who  instructs  us  from  the  pulpit 
not  only  does  not  stand  above  them,  bnt 
sometimes  does  not  even  stand  on  a  level 
with  them,  as  to  many  subjects  of  ordma- 
ry  culture ;  while  in  regard  to  his  special 
subject,  although  he  may  be  better  in- 
formed and  more  thoroughly  taught,  he 
is  apt,  from  the  very  character  of  his 
training,  to  be  deficient  in  acqnaintance 
with  that  variety  and  freshness  of  aspect 
with  which,  in  numberless  volnraes,  it  is 
constantly  soliciting  the  attention  of  in- 
quiring readers.  The  breadth  of  our 
modern  culture,  therefore,  and  even  the 
very  shallowness  of  it,  with  its  half-know- 
ledge and  semi* scientific  ambitions,  has  a' 
tendency  to  diminish  the  old  authority  of 
the  pulpit,  and  leave  it,  in  many  cases,  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  the  age.  N"or  would  the  remedy 
for  this  in  any  degree  be  found  in  the 
mere  communication  of  further  portions 
of  scientific  or  other  knowledge  to  the 
clergy.  This  would  only  add  affectation 
to  incompetency,  and  turn  the  church 
probably  into  a  second-rate  lecture-room. 
It  is  not  in  any  mere  extension  of  the  ex- 
isting culture  of  the  dergv  that  we  are  to 
look  for  a  better  adaptation  on  their  part 
to  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  time. 
It  is  primarily  and  principally  on  the 
awakening,  by  whatever  means,  of  a 
higher  and,  above  all,  a  more  fresh  and 
expanding  intellectual  life  among  them. 
From  the  character  of  their  profession, 
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the  traditional  and  often  pnrely  soholastic 
bent  of  their  education,  and  the  ordinary 
infiaences  which  surround  them,  the  cler- 
gy have  been  immemorially  prone  to  stag- 
nate— to  stand  still — ^while  the  under-cur- 
rent of  mental  inquiry  is  running  swiftly 
by  them.  And  the  evil  effects  of  this 
stagnative  temper  were  never  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  pulpit  than  at  present.  It 
is  not  merely  that  such  a  temper  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  be  dull,  to  do  its 
weekly  work  with  a  listless  formality,  and 
consider  it  well  done ;  but  the  stereotyped 
impressions  which  it  is  continually  repro- 
ducing are  apt  to  become  positively 
strongly  repulsive  and  wearying  to  many. 
Every  sermon  is  found  to  be  molded  after 
the  same  pattern,  turns  on  the  same  doc- 
tiinal  and  practical  common-places — is  laid 
down  often  in  the  very  same  divisions  and 
proportions  of  argument  and  exhortation. 
There  is  not  only  no  eccentiicity,  but 
diero  is  no  life  or  movement  to  stir  the 
hearer,  or  make  him  feel  heartily  that  he 
is  in  the  presence  of  a  fellow-creature 
speaking  to  him  of  what  most  seriouslv 
concerns  both  alike,  of  ^^  the  things  which 
belong  to  our  peace."  How  often  has 
one  listened  to  such  sermons,  carefully 
elaborated  both  in  thought  and  style,  run- 
ning out  on  the  old  dogmatic  lines  with 
the  most  approved  smoothness — expound- 
ing with  becoming  fitness,  and  even  wont- 
ed force  of  language,  doctrines  of  unques- 
tionable soundness  and  duties  of  un(]^ues- 
tionable  importance ;  and  felt  all  the  tmie, 
while,  it  may  be,  admiring  the  skillful  and 
elegant  structure  of  the  sermon,  how  hard 
it  was  to  attend  to  it — ^how  little  it  causht 
any  living  root  of  interest  within,  seekmg 
towards  the  light  or  the  warmth !  how 
little  impression  it  made  even  while  it 
pleased — and  how  utterly  the  impression 
was  effaced  when  the  sermon  was  ended ! 
The  fact  is,  that  such  sei*mons  belie  their 
name.  They  are  essays,  or  short  lectures, 
or  homilies ;  but  they  are  not  sermons  — 
the  living,  earnest  speech  of  one  man  to 
his  fellow-men.  Slowly  arranged  —  com- 
posed, piece  by  piece,  under  the  influ- 
ences of  a  fastidious  or  merely  formal 
taste — ^they  are  made  to  be  read,  and  not 
to  be  spoken.  Their  neat  trains  of  argu- 
ment— their  well-balanced  periods — ^their 
quiet  flow  of  didactic  sentiment  and  cus- 
tomary turns  of  serious  expression  —  are 
well  fitted  to  edify,  and  even  please,  in  an 
hour  of  meditative  leisure  at  home ;  but  in 
the  pulpit  they  want  wholly  the  charm  of 


a  living  personal  communication.  The 
speaker  does  not,  or  can  not,  project  him* 
self  into  them.  They  are  not  his  living 
speech,  then  and  there,  to  the  living  audi- 
ence around  him;  they  are  only,  as  it 
were,  the  echo  of  a  speech  that  once  lived. 
Powerful  words  they  ought  to  be,  and 
may  be.  In  themselves ;  but  they  are  re- 
peated, not  spoken.  They  recall  old  tones 
of  truth  that  one  has  been  hearing  all  his 
days,  and  greatly  rejects ;  but  they  do 
not  excite  a  present  interest.  They  do 
not,  and  can  not  do  so,  in  the  hearer,  be- 
cause they  do  not  seem  to  do  so  in  the 
preacher. 

Any  preaching,  however  much  it  may 
offend  against  taste  or  the  ordinary  pro- 
perties of  manner,  is  better  than  preaching 
for  this  sort ;  for  it  is  plain  beyond  any 
doubt  that  sermons,  however  excellent  in 
a  merely  formal  i*espect — which  are  desti- 
tute of  any  real  elements  of  interest-— 
which  do  not  reach,  or  impress,  or,  in  a 
word,  hit  the  audience  at  some  pointr— 
can  be  of  no  practical  use.  It  may  suit 
the  instincts  of  professional  decorum  to 
speak  well  of  such  sermons,  and  they  may 
have  some  uses ;  but  they  are  not  certain^ 
ly  of  the  kind  desiderated.  They  may 
touch  with  a  gentle  movement  the  t^id 
spiritual  life  of  the  comfortable  and  well* 
to-do,  with  whom  such  languid  attention 
as  they  demand  stands  in  place  of  religion ; 
but,  powerless  to  awaken  the  conscience 
and  stir  the  c<M[imon  heart,  they  are 
wholly  without  influence  as  a  general 
means  of  moral  education. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  advo- 
cate conclusively  a  kind  of  preaching 
whose  constant  aim  is  to  arouse  and 
alarm.  On  the  contrary,  we  have,  per- 
haps, less  faith  in  such  preaching  than 
facts  would  seem  to  warrant.  It  may  be, 
and  doubtless  often  is,  an  instrument  of 
great  religious  awakening ;  and  religious 
results  ot  an  incontrovertible  character 
are  found  to  follow  it.  But  in  the  very 
nature  o£  the  case,  this  manner  of  preach- 
ing can  never  be  a  general  means  of  moral 
elevation  and  acceptance.  From  its  very 
character  it  is  addressed  mainly  to  one 
state  of  mind — to  one  phase  of  spiritual 
condition ;  it  is  always  touching  the  same 
chords — ringing  on  the  same  phrases — 
and,  under  this  incessant  iteration,  some- 
times breaking  and  enervating,  as  much 
as  quickening  and  strengthening,  the  re- 
ligious life  in  its  true  springs.  Not  only 
so,  but  for  the  most  part  this  preaching 
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manifests  a  tendency  to  pass  into  one,  and 
that  a  very  narrow,  type  of  dogmatic  ex- 
pression ;  which,  however  truly  it  may 
mirror  the  spiritual  £icts  in  many  cases, 
does  not  certainly  mirror  them  in  all; 
while  in  common  handling  it  is  apt  to  be- 
come mere  coarseness  and  exaggeration 
of  language,  strongly  repulsive  to  many 
minds.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  are 
not  to  take  into  account  this  repulsive  an- 
tagonism of  certain  minds  to  such  a  style 
of  preaching ;  that  this  opposition  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  Gospel — ^it  is  the  of- 
fense it  bears  to  those  who  are  too  proud 
to  receive  it.  There  is  truth  in  this,  and 
yet  it  is  not  true  in  the  present  case.  The 
offense  of  the  cross  has  not  indeed  ceased, 
and  we  must  never  try  to  mitigate  this 
offense  by  hiding  the  cross.  We  must 
not  "  prophesy  smooth  things  "  when  we 
ought  to  speak  sternly  and  strongly.  But 
we  are  also  to  be  *'  all  things  to  all  men, 
so  that  we  may  win  some ;"  and  especially 
we  are  not,  by  our  weak  exaggerations 
and  vain  repetitions,  to  create  offense 
against  the  truth,  when  there  may  be  a 
dawning  love  for  it.  And  it  is  undeniable 
that  there  are  those  with  genuine  reli- 
gious sympathies,  who  never  realize  the  ex- 
tremes of  experience  so  &miliarly  spoken 
of  by  some  preachera;  nay,  there  are 
those  who  less  and  less  appreciate  these 
extremes  as  they  grow  in  sprritual  insight, 
They  can  understand  and  realize  the 
depths  of  abhorred  contrition  and  the 
bights  of  redemptive  blessedness,  spoken 
of  by  St.  Paul ;  but  they  do  not  feel,  and 
no  teaching  can  bring  them  to  feel,  that 
these  are  truly  represented  in  the  dog- 
matic crudities  of  certain  popular  theolo- 
gians. Whatever  may  be  the  occasional 
effects,  therefore,  of  this  kind  of  preach- 
ing, and  particularly  over  those  whose  re- 
ligious susceptibilities,  naturally  coarse, 
liave  been  long  hardened  and  dead,  it  is 
fiir  from  being  the  highest  kind  of  preach- 
ing, or  that  which  is  likely  to  prove  most 
generally  useful.  It  may  prove  awaken- 
ing, but  it  is  not  educative ;  while  in  its 
very  character  it  is  limited  in  its  range 
and  influence.  To  suppose  that,  because 
some  men,  by  strength  of  language,  confi- 
dence of  tone,  and  especiafiy  by  unre- 
lieved representations  of  human  depravi- 
ty, draw  thousands  to  listen  to  them,  that 
others  have  only  to  follow  their  example, 
and  speak  with  the  same  loudness  and  au- 
thority, iu  order  to  insure  the  same  suc- 
cess, and  do  something  of  the  same  prob- 


able good,  is  quite  unwarranted  holh  by 
principle  and  fact.  The  minds  which  such 
men,  after  all,  alone  move,  arc  minds  cast 
in  the  same  rough  mold  as  tlieir  own 
minds;  perhaps  not  deficient  in  power, 
but  with  feeble  instincts  both  of  taste  and 
philosophy,  and  destitute  for  the  most 
part  of  those  higher  spiritual  sensibilities 
which,  while  they  expose  their  possessor 
to  the  subtle  entanglements  of  doubt,  yet 
also  carry  him  into  the  highest  region  oi 
Christian  earnestness,  and  are  capable  of 
the  noblest  development  of  self-sacrifice. 
To  such  minds,  preaching  of  this  order  is 
apt  to  seem,  at  the  best,  only  so  much 
loud  and  disgusting  earnestness;  never 
coming  near  to  their  own  life,  nor  deepen- 
ing the  real  love  of  the  truth  in  them. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  any  special  style  of 
forcible  preaching,  and  least  of  all  the 
style  which  with  many  alone  represents 
force  and  effect,  that  we  are  advocating. 
It  is  not  mere  "  loudness,"  either  of  voice 
or  manner,  that  is  needed ;  but  the  old 
spirit  qf  life^  the  hearty  human  feeling, 
the  broad  and  manly  earnestness,  the  fire 
of  divine  conviction,  which,  from  the 
time  of  Latimer  downwards,  has  distin- 
guished the  best  specimens  of  English 
teaching. 

The  higher  Source  of  this  spirit  of  life 
we  need  not  speak  of.  It  can  only  come 
from  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  light  and 
Ufe,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and 
perfect  gift ;  unless  this  is  recognized,  it 
is  the  most  obvious  common-place  to  re- 
mark, that  no  inferior  means  of  diligence 
or  culture  can  ever  confer  it.  It  is  never- 
theless only  through  such  means,  through 
certain  processes  of  education  and  disci- 
pline, that  in  ordinary  cases  it  is  ever  ob- 
tained. And  the  very  first  of  these  would 
seem  to  be  an  awakened  cultivation  of  all 
the  common  sympathies  and  affections 
and  interests  of  our  nature,  in  contrast  to 
the  mere  technical  and  professional  edu- 
cation which  our  young  clergy,  among 
both  Episcopalians  and  NonconformisU(, 
mainly  receive.  A  more  one-sided  train- 
ing than  that  with  which  many  of  them 
enter  their  work,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  It  is  not  so  much  that  their 
stumes  are  partial,  although  this  is  also 
the  fact ;  but  it  is  the  narrow  and  conven- 
tional spirit  in  which  they  are  too  com- 
monly pursued,  serving  to  narrow  while 
it  sharpens  the  mind,  and  to  enfeeble 
while  it  refines  it.  Even  in  many  of  tho^o 
who  are  scholars  in  the  best  sense,  and 
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who  may  be  destined  to  attain  literary  or 
theological  difltinction,  there  is  apt  to  be 
a  certain  uniform  tone  of  mind,  and  (who 
has  not  heard  it  ?)  even  of  speech,  which 
sets  the  stamp  of  its  monotony  on  all  they 
say  or  do. 

This  dead  professionalism  of  manner 
and  of  voice,  stifling  all  true  eloquence, 
comes  undoubtedly  of  exclusiveness  of 
education  and  of  affection.  The  student 
passes  from  his  books  to  the  pulpit  with- 
out ever  having  been  thrown  into  the 
hearty  interests  of  life,  or  having  mingled 
at  large  with  his  fellow-men.  There  can 
not  well  be  a  more  imperfect  preparation 
for  the  great  duties  to  which  the  pastor 
is  called;  and  finding  himself  in  conse- 
quence plunged  into  these  duties  without 
an  intelligent  acquaintance  or  sympathy 
with  them,  he  necessarily  becomes  a  prey 
to  prevailing  mannerism  and  affectation: 
Set  a  man  to  do  work  for  which  he  has 
no  real  calling  or  aptitude,  and  his  very 
weakness  is  found  to  strengthen  and 
stiffen  in  him  all  professional  props  —  all 
cants  associated  with  his  work.  Through 
help  of  these  he  tries  to  make  up  for  his 
own  want  of  power  to  look  his  work  in 
the  face,  and  deal  with  it  freely  and  vigor- 
ously. All  professions  show  numerous 
examples  of  this  common  result  of  incapa- 
city, but  none  of  them  more  numerous  or 
melancholy  examples  than  the  clerical. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clergyman  was 
to  come  to  his  oflice,  not  certainly  with 
less  purely  professional  culture,  but  with 
more  thoroughly  awakened  energies  of 
mind  and  feelmg — a  higher  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy, and  above  all,  with  a  more  free 
and  hearty  experience  of  life,  springing 
from  a  wider  and  more  varied  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-creatures,  ho  would  enter 
upon  his  duties  in  a  wholly  different  tem- 
per, and  with  an  ever-freshening  zeal  and 
power  which,  if  he  had  any  capacity  of 
speech  at  all,  would  give  him  a  natural  elo- 
quence which  no  artifices  of  eloquence  or 
study  of  models  will  ever  give  him.  For 
he  would  speak  then  because  he  felt.  He 
would  tell  what  was  in  him — not  what 
was  deemed  proper  or  becoming  to  say. 
Ho  would  find,  even  with  the  richness  of 
Ids  culture  and  the  true  refinement  of  his 
Christian  sympathies,  points  of  contact 
between  him  and  the  rougher  natures  to 
whom  it  might  be  his  function  to  minis- 
ter, which  would  prove  sources  of  con- 
stantly new  interest  to  him,  and  seem  t<^ 
touch  his  lips  with  a  constantly  new  fire. 


Knowledge  of  life,  not  in  any  outward, 
still  less  in  any  wrong  sense,  but  in  the 
deep  and  broad  sense  m  which  the  words 
alone  have  their  right  meaning  —  know- 
ledge of  the  common  joys  and  sorrows  of 
the  human  heart,  of  the  realities  of  affec- 
tion, passion,  and  interest  which  move  it 
— of  the  loves,  hopes,  and  trials  which 
make  the  common  lot.  This  knowledge, 
baptized  by  the  Spirit  of  all  good  and 
chastened  into  a  noble  experience,  would 
do  more,  generally  to  revive  the  power 
of  the  pulpit,  than  any  other  single  influ- 
ence whatever. 

In  connection  with  its  wider  and  fresh- 
er knowledge  of  life,  there  is  nothing 
probably  that  would  do  more  for  the  pul- 
pit than  a  more  hearty  and  living  theolo- 
gy. We  are  told  by  not  a  few,  that  one 
of  the  present  weaknesses  of  the  pulpit  is 
the  low  and  hesitating  tone  of  its  theology. 
Preachers  are  afraid  any  more  to  hold 
forth  with  clear  decision  the  old  doctrines 
which  alone  are  powerful  to  touch  the 
popular  mind  and  conscience.  Modern 
culture  shrinks  from  the  assertion  of  these 
doctrines  in  their  native  breadth  and  ef- 
fect. The  old  Puritan  method,  on  the 
contrary,  which  delighted  to  proclaim 
these  doctrines  right  in  the  fiaice  of  human 
sensitiveness  and  worldly  pride,  is  the 
only  key  to  popular  success  in  the  pulpit. 
There  is  great  truth  in  all  this.  In  so  far 
as  mere  educational  refinement  ever  tam- 
pers with  the  great  Truth  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  tinctures  and 
weakens  it  with  its  poor  amalgam  of  cere- 
monialism or  of  moralism,  it  is  undeniable 
that  in  this  proportion  the  truth  must 
lose  its  power.  That  which  is  no  longer 
the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  but  of  the  let- 
ter in  some  form  or  another,  will  never 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  The 
educative  effects  of  a  becoming  ceremo- 
nialism, and  of  a  high-toned  system  of 
Christian  ethics,  need  not  be  overlooked. 
But  either  of  these,  in  so  iar  as  it  stands 
before  and  hides  from  clear  view  the 
blessed  and  eternal  tnith  of  "God  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself, 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them,^' 
must  be  to  this  extent  a  weakening  ele- 
ment in  modem  preaching.  For  while 
these  themselves  are  comparatively  inef- 
fective to  touch  the  heart,  they  prevent 
that  which  alone  has  a  divine  power  to 
move  it,  from  finding  a  living  entrance, 
and  ruling  it  with  a  holy  sway.  Medie- 
valism, therefore,  and  latitndinarianism  of 
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whatever  type,  are  certainly  hostile  to  the 
snoooss  of  the  pulpit.  Whether  the  truth 
be  obscured  from  the  congregation  be- 
hind stained  glass,  or  diluted  to  them 
within  well-sounding  moral  or  sentimental 
common-places,  it  is  equally  shorn  of 
its  strength,  and  becomes  a  mere  echo  of 
human  pretensions,  which  will  never 
become  good  news  or  a  gospel  to  any 
man. 

But  here,  as  before,  there  is  an  extreme 
which  we  must  guai*d  against.  We  must 
not  confound  mere  "  loudness^'  of  doctrine 
with  the  energy  of  truth,  any  more  than 
mere  loudness  of  voice  and  manner  with 
an  effective  earnestness.  The  truth  of 
God,  in  its  simple  statement,  is  far  more 
powerful  than  man's  most  elaborate  repre- 
sentations of  it ;  and  even  so  the  more 
scriptural  our  theology  is,  the  more  direct 
and  purely  drawn  from  the  divine  source 
— the  less  it  is  stiffened  in  mnemonic  for- 
mula), the  more  is  it  .likely  to  animate 
our  preaching,  and  give  a  practical  empha- 
sis to  it.  While  never  evasive  or  latitudi- 
narian,  it  should  be  as  little  as  possible 
^*  oonfbssionaL"  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  fiict,  than  to  identify  the  revival 
of  the  pulpit  with  the  assertion  of  any  of 
the  old  extremes  of  our  polemical  creeds. 
Men  have  ceased  to  care  for  these  ex- 
tremes. The  most  cultivated,  the  most 
earnest  Christian  intelligence,  every  where 
has  ceased  to  live  on  them.  This  or  that 
article  of  abstruse  divinity  may  be  true 
or  otherwise-^bnt  the  Gospel  is  not  in- 
volved in  such  refinements,  and  all  its  clear 
and  awful  truth  of  love  fjrom  God,  grace 
to  the  sinner,  and  judgment  in  his  sin,  may 
be  held  forth  irrespectively  of  them ;  and 
the  more  plainly  and  forcibly  these  truths 
are  uttered,  the  leas  we  regard  the  casu- 
istries of  the  creeds.  In  all  lasting  reli- 
gious revival,  the  prime  influence  comes 
not  from  dermatic  statement,  but  from 
spiritual  (Mth.  It  is  the  burning  ardor 
enkindled  by  the  good  news  of  Christ, 
giving  life  to  the  special  doctrines  into 
which  his  loving  message  is  formed,  that 
touches  men^s  nearts,  and  rouses  them 
from  the  bondage  and  doom  of  their  cor- 
rupt nature,  to  share  the  freedom  and 
blesdng  of  Divine  Redemption.  It  is  a 
theology,  therefore,  which  shall  be  more 
moral  and  less  formal,  which  shall  be  more 
instinct  with  life,  and  less  elaborate  in 
structure — more  expressive  of  Christ  than 
repressive  of  Anticnrist — more  profound 
and  comprehen^ve  in  compass  than  co- 


nous  in  details  —  genial  and  synthetic, 
rather  than  polemic  and  analytic — ^liberal, 
but  not  latitudinarian — which  will  give 
renewed  life  to  the  pulpit,  and  breathe  a 
higher  intent  and  a  nobler  usefulness  into 
its  time-honored  function. 

The  sermons  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  modern  pulpit  has  in  seve- 
ral instances  at  least  shown  the  capacity 
of  rising  to  the  full  hight  of  its  dignity 
and  usefulness.    With  very  striking  differ- 
ences these  sermons  are  respectively  mark- 
ed by  great  power,  and  animated  by  that 
true  life  of  thought  or  feeling,  of  reflective 
sentiment,  or  of  passionate  pictorial  de- 
scription, which  makes  a  sermon,  in  con- 
trast with  an  essay  or  mere  didactic  com- 
position, an  earnest  and  impressive  speech. 
The  two  Scotch  divines,  who,  for  our 
purpose,  may  be  grouped  together,  pre- 
sent almost  every  variety  of  contrast,  both 
as  preachers  and  writers.     Mr.  Ciurd^s 
mind  is  obviously  highly  thoughtful  and 
cultivated.    We  can  trace  in  almost  every 
sermon  in  his  volume  the  evidence  of  that 
ripe  spirit  of  reflectiveness  which  comes 
from  a  ^miliar  communion  with  the  great 
thoughts  of  past  speculation,  and  which 
has  ^thered  breadth  and  sympathy  and 
charity  from  this  communion.    In  treat- 
ing of  the  most   peculiar   doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  setting  them  forth  in  all 
their  Adlness,  it  is  obvious  that  he  appre- 
ciates their  interesting  relations  to  other 
truths,  that  the  points  of  contact  which 
are  thus  brought  before  him  are  points 
full  of  meaning  and  of  rich  iUustratioi^ 
which  he  handles  with  great   skiU  and 
often  with  a  highly  brilliant  effect.    Tlie 
amount  of  thought  carefully  elaborated 
which  his  sermons  conudn  is  very  remark- 
able in  connection  with  his  great  popular- 
j  ity  as  a  preacher ;  and  we  feel  instinctive- 
I  ly  in  reading  one  of  them,  that  it  must 
I  require  a  rare  decjree  of  energy,  of  vehe- 
I  ment  and  glowing  feeling,  to  make  it  all 
I  alive,  and  lodge  it  as  a  glowing  concep- 
!  tion  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.    There 
I  is  the  appearance,  in  £ict,  of  too  much 
:  elaboration ;   the  constructive  hand  and 
the  labor  litnce  are  too  noticeable  in  the 
I  goodly  and  well-ordered  structure  of  each 
'  sermon.    The  thought^  weighty  as  it  is, 
I  and  almost  always  interesting,  is  rather 
accumulated — gathered  from  a  ^-aried  and 
cultivated  stock  of  reading,  and  by  a  fine 
!  force  of  sympathy,  than  struck  out  heated 
t  and  in  fl^une  from  the  natural  working  of 
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his  own  mmd.  The  impression  left  upon 
the  reader  is  rather  that  of  a  deeply  ap- 
preciative than  of  a  strongly  original,  of  a 
highly  constroctivc  than  a  richly  produc- 
tive mind.  With  great  intensity,  and  a 
ceitain  exaltation  of  feeling,  rising  now 
and  then  into  the  region  of  moral  sublimi- 
ity,  there  is  want  of  warmth  and  passion  ; 
there  is  no  kindling  rush  of  emotion  tak- 
ing the  reader  captive,  and  hari*ying  him 
along  with  the  sweep  of  its  mighty  power. 
There  is  so  much  calmness  and  polish  as  to 
make  the  interest  occasionally  languid  and 
almost  cold.  Yet  we  never  heard  any 
one  say  that  Mr.  Gaird  was  in  the  least 
degree  a  cold  preacher ;  the  fire  of  his 
manner  no  doubt  fusing  the  polished 
masses  of  his  thought,  and  throwing  into 
impetuous  morement  the  stately  order  of 
his  language.  His  style  is  certainly  defi- 
cient in  simplicity;  it  has  no  careless 
grace,  no  irregular  ease,  but  is  wrought 
up,  just  like  his  thought,  into  elaborate 
expression  and  rotund  forms,  which  are 
apt  to  weary  from  their  monotony. 

Dr.  Guthrie  is  the  very  reverse  of  all 
this.  His  sermons,  as  mere  vehicles  of 
thought,  are  singularly  deficient.  There 
is  no  reflective  vein  in  them ;  not  only  no 
philosophy,  but  no  evidence  of  philosophic 
sympathy.  His  doctrinal  views  are  set 
forth  forcibly  in  vivid  illustrations,  but 
their  meaning  is  seized  not  only  without 
affinity  to  other  views  and  the  general  re- 
sults of  moral  speculation,  but  often  in 
very  crude  shapes  and  distinctions.  The 
impression  produced  in  this  manner  upon 
the  thoughtful  reader  is  sometimes  painful, 
especially  when  such  harsh  distinctions  are 
followed  out  by  his  illustrative  genius  into 
pictorial  contrasts,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
contrast  between  the  wrestler  and  God 
who  carries  out  the  plan  of  redemption  in 
opposition  to  Satan  (Gospel  on  Ezekid^  p. 
179,)  and  in  some  other  cases.  With  this 
deficiency,  however,  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Guthrie  possess  great  and  peculiar  merits. 
Unelaborate,  with  none  of  the  serene 
thonghtfulness  and  light  of  inteUectucU 
feeling  which  characteiize  Mr.  Caird,  they 
bear  here  and  there  more  evident  traces 
of  fresh  and  original  genius.  There  is  an 
ease  of  touch,  especially  where  he  is  prac- 
tical and  descriptive,  a  richness  of  fancy, 
a  genuine  pathos,  a  capacity  of  humorous 
kindliness,  and  a  passionate  earnestness, 
which  stamp  Dr.  Guthrie  as  a  natural 
orator.  In  nis  case,  as  in  many  others, 
we  sec  how  little  the  reflective  element  is 


concerned  in  the  production  of  the  hap- 
piest oratorical  effects.  It  is  needed  to 
carry  eloquence  to  its  highest  pitch,  and 
make  it  a  power  to  move  the  educated  iu- 
tellect  of  a  country  ;  yet  it  is  only  in  rai'e 
instances  that  it  does  not  work  rather  as 
a  disturbing  than  an  assisting  influence  in 
speech^  while  the  absence  of  it  is  misled 
by  comparatively  few.  With  the  charm 
of  eloquent  utterance  in  our  ears,  and  the 
excited  pulses  of  our  feeling  beating  in 
unison  with  the  rapid  glancing  flights  of 
the  speaker,  or  excited  by  the  vivid  pic- 
turesque imagery  in  which  he  clothes  his 
fluent  thoughts,  we  seldom  measure  the 
intrinsic  woith  of  the  sentiments ;  we  even 
overlook  their  frequent  poverty  or  crude- 
ness.  Popular  oratory  in  the  pulpit  or 
elsewhere  is  not  the  less  oratory  that  it 
does  not  greatly  instruct,  or  enlighten 
and  expand  our  views.  If  it  touches  our 
feelings  and  awakens  our  sympathies,  and 
leads  us  into  excited  affinity  with  the 
speaker's  own  emotion,  then  it  serves  its 
purpose — and  this  no  ordinary  purpose. 
When  such  an  eflect  is  produced,  there 
must  be  an  operation  of  high  natural  qual- 
ties.  And  it  is  exactly  the  presence  of 
such  qualities  as  constitute  felicity  and 
impressiveness  in  speech  which  we  dis- 
cover in  Dr.  Guthrie.  All  that  makes 
natural  eloquence — the  genial  temper,  the 
humorous  and  picturesque  and  passionate 
power  which,  in  dealing  with  common 
thoughts,  can  exhibit  them  in  their  most 
telling  light,  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree. 
And  these  qualities,  as  may  be  supposed, 
are  more  successful  when  he  occupies 
himself  with  facts  and  features  of  our  in- 
dividual and  social  life  than  when  he  aims 
at  doctrinal  exposition.  His  four  sermons, 
on  "  The  City,  its  Sins  and  its  Sorrows," 
are  to  us,  accordingly,  far  the  best  he  has 
published.  The  subject  is  one  exactly 
suited  to  him,  and  there  are  few,  we 
should  think,  who  could  read  them  with- 
out owning  the  power,  at  once  vigorous 
and  tender,  which  they  display.  Some  of 
the  pictures  which  they  contain  are  more 
exquisite  than  any  thing  else  he  has 
sketched — ^touching  every  chord  of  sen- 
sibility by  their  pathetic  reality,  and  en- 
riched by  a  fresh  and  ovei'flowing  spring 
of  poetry. 

Of  the  two  other  preachers  before  us 
we  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  any  room 
to  speak.  It  is  somewhat  absurd,  indeed, 
especially  at  the  close  of  an  article,  to 
class  two  men  together  of  such  entirely 
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opposite  qualities  as  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the 
late  Mr.  Robertson  of  Brighton.  Their 
names,  however,  are  merely  grouped  in 
connection  with  one  general  subject,  as 
both  of  these  men,  in  a  very  different 
manner,  but  in  an  equal  degree,  have 
vindicated  the  power  of  the  modern  pul- 
pit. 

No  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Spurffeon's 
seniions,  and  no  one  who  has  ever  neard 
him  preach,  can  doubt  his  very  remarka- 
ble and  living  eloquence.    There  are  ele- 
ments of  coarseness  that  appear  here  and 
there ;  but  there  is  a  robust  and  manly 
vigor  of  thought  —  a  pungent,  racy,  and 
forcible  compass  and  ease  of  expression 
in  his  sermons  that  leave  no  question  of 
his  great  capacity.    There  are  scarcely 
any  of  his  seimons,  even  those  in  which 
he  has  yielded  to  extravagance,  that  are 
not  thoroughly  eloquent.     Nor  is  his  the 
mere  eloquence  of  fluency — ^it  is  the  elo- 
quence rather  of  one  who  has  consciously 
mastered  his  subject — who  has  looked  at 
it,  and  knows  well  about  it,  .and  who  can 
tell  what    he  knows  in  expressive  and 
nervous  language.    Where  he  is  not  car- 
ried away  into  spasmodic  or  grotesque 
declamation  by  his  love  of  effect  or  vehe- 
mence of  feeling,  nothing  can  be  better 
than  his  language — strong  and  terse,  and 
idiomatic,  easily  conveying  his  thought 
without  affectation  or  weakness.    With 
all  his  dogmatism,  and  the  strong  polemi- 
cal predestinarianism  in  which  he  some- 
times indulges,  and  his  total  want  of  phi- 
losophical or  literary  appreciatidn,  there 
is  a  life  of  reality  in  all  his  preaching, 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  the  highest 
gift,  and  a  conscious  energy  which  ena- 
bles and  entitles  him  to  sway  thousands 
of  a  certain  class  of  hearers. 

The  sermons  of  the  late  Mr.  Robertson 
of  Brighton  possess  as  high  qualities  of 
thought  as  any  in  our  list.  There  is  in 
them  not  merely  the  presence  of  a  high 
reflective  sympathy,  as  in  those  of  Mr. 
Caird,  but  the  abundant  evidence  of  a 
reflective  genius^  illuminating  every  topic 
with  its  own  vivid  and  genial  power  of 
insight.  He  not  merely  takes  a  strong 
and  clear  view  of  the  truths  of  Scripture, 
and  the  moral  realities  around  him,  and 
brings  to  their  discussion  a  philosophical 
and  catholic  spirit,  but  his  subtle  and 
bright  perception  and  comprehensiveness 
of  thought  carry  him  every  where  back 
to  principles,  and  enable  him  thence  to 
shed  a  clear  and  full  light  upon  all  the 


lower  and  more  complicated  aspects  of  a 
question.    Like  other  men  of  an  ardent 
nature,  he  declaims  bitterly  against  doc- 
trines which  he  does  not  comprehend,  or 
has  misconceived ;  and,  in  the  haste  of 
pulpit  utterance,  makes  declarations  that 
sound  criticism  would    repudiate.     For 
example,  he   joins  Mr.   Maurice  in  de- 
nouncing the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  which,  from  terms  he  applies 
to  it,  he  proves  himself  not  to  understand ; 
while,  in   other  sermons,  he  as  tiearly  as 
possible  affirms  that  orthodox  doctrine  is 
the  only  ground  of  reconciliation  between 
the  conscience  and  God.     We  are  now, 
however,  speaking  of  him  as  a  preacher, 
not  as  a  theolo^an ;  and  we  would  re- 
member, in  criticising  the  apparent  con- 
tradictions and  the  faults  of  his  sermons, 
that  they  were  published  after  his  death. 
Some  of  them,  as  his  Lectures  on  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  just  pub- 
lished, are  compiled  from  short-hand  re- 
ports, taken  by  occasional  hearers,  and 
may/therefore/be  imbued  with  the  re- 
porter's  or  compiler's  theology  as  well  as 
the  preacher's.  Mr.  Robertson's  sermons, 
of  course,  as  being  all  of  them  posthumous, 
are  much  less  finished  than  Mr.  Caird's, 
but  'they  are  more  living.    The  light  of 
thought  in  them  is  more  broken  and  de- 
flected, but  it  is  far  more  direct  and  ori- 
ginal.     It  is  allied,  moreover,  to   a  finer 
and  more  poetic  imaginativeness,  greater 
depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  a 
more  exquisite  and  easy  grace  of  expres- 
sion,    freshness  is,  perhaps,  their  most 
pervading    characteristic.      People  com- 
plain of   sermons,  that  they  are  weari- 
some, repeating  the  same  common-places 
over  and  over  again.    This  charge  we  do 
not  think  can  be  made  against  any  of  the 
volumes  before  us — no  slight  evidence  of 
itself  of  their  right  to  stand  among  the 
representatives  of  the  power  of  the  mod- 
ern pulpit ;  but  against  Mr.  Robertson's 
volumes  we  are  certain    it    can  not  be 
urged.    Even  in  treating  the  most  fiimil- 
iar  topics,  every  aspect  of  which  has  been 
worn  smooth  by  the  constant  rubbing  of 
controversy  or  the  monotonous  iteration 
of  common-place,  there  is  some  newness 
of  thought  and  feeling  imparted  to  them. 
There  is  a  warmth  of  rresh  sympathy 
with  the  difficulties  of  present  Christian 
churches,  or  the  exigencies  of  our  social 
state,  shed  over  them,  so  that  the  reader 
every  where  feels  himself  in  o<Nitact  with 
the  world  of  thought  and  life  around  him. 
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The  reader,  indeed,  who  feels  this  must 
in  some  degree  be  cultivated  and  thought- 
ful ;  and  this,  perhaps,  points  to  the  chief 
defects  of  the  sennons.  Their  range  of 
reflection  is  too  uniformly  above  the  mere 
popular  level ;  they  have  little  or  none  of 
that  direct  scriptural  simplicity,  of  that 
declaratory  enforcement  of  scriptural 
truth,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Spur- 
geon,  is  shown  to  be  a  true  and  vital  ele- 
ment of  preaching.  There  is,  in  truth,  as 
in  much  that  is  otherwise  best  in  our 
modem  religious  literature,  an  element  of 
skepticism  running  through  these  ser- 
mons— skepticism,  of  course,  not  in  any 
unbelieving  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  a 


profound  feeling  of  the  limits  of  man^s 
thought,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  judg- 
ment as  to  all  the  mysteries  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lives.  This  feeling  some- 
times imparts  to  Mr.  Robertson's  reflec- 
tions a  pathos  of  peculiar  tenderness.  It 
is  the  natural  expression  of  a  very  sensi- 
tive and  rich  heart  in  the  face  of  the  dark 
problems  of  human  destiny  and  ,the 
strange  conflicts  of  Christianity.  So  far 
from  being  unbelieving,  it  may  be,  as  in 
the  case  of  Pascal,  profoundly  religious. 
And  no  one  can  doubt  the  deeply  reli- 
gious spirit  fromwhich  this  feeling  sprhigs 
m  Mr.  Robertson. 


From   the    North    British    ReTiew. 


THE      STATE      OF      EUROPE. 


The  public  opinion  of  Europe  is  at  this 
moment  oscillating  between  the  grandest 
hopes  and  the  sternest  apprehensions. 
The  spring  of  1860  has  brougnt  us  into  a 
period  which,  with  a  striking  ambiguity, 
seems  equally  to  promise  a  commercial 
progress  never  before  known,  and  to 
threaten  a  career  of  military  warfare 
without  example  since  the  wars  conclud- 
ed in  1815.  On  the  one  hand,  France 
has  broken  through  the  frontiers  which 
she  had  covenanted  with  nearly  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  to  mountain ;  she  has 
concluded  with  Sardinia,  for  this  purpose, 
a  secret  treaty,  marked  by  every  artifice 
of  dissimulation ;  and  she  has  spoken  in 
VJigue  but  distrustful  language  of  a.  re- 
acquisition  of  the  natural  boundary  of 
the  Rhine,  which  would  compromise  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  Prussia. 
On  the  other,  we  have  just  seen  in  Italy 
an  immense  growth  in  the  power  of  free- 
dom and  nationality ;  one  half  of  a  great 
people  created  into  a  great  State,  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  popular  grandeur  perhaps 
without  a  parcel  since  the  great  strug- 
gles of  Athenian  independence ;  the  civil- 
izing dominion  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
East    reassured    by  a  wise    legislation, 


hardly  less  fruitful  than  the  heroism  of 
her  troops  ;  and  the  relations  of  European 
countries,  through  the  adoption  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  commercial  aUiances  in  place  of 
a  principle  of  commercial  rivalry,  appa- 
rently molding  themselves  on  the  solid 
basis  of  interchange  and  peace. 

This  checkered  spectacle  is  the  Europe 
of  May,  1860.  And  the  result  of  such  a 
position  of  affairs,  most  nearly  affecting 
ourselves,  must  be  either  the  increased 
friendship  of  the  British  and  French  na- 
tions, or  an  increased  disseverance  of 
their  respective  governments.  But  while 
we  thus  stand  midway  in  a  path  so  un- 
certain in  its  issues,  it  may  be  well  to 
look  back  to  the  events  from  which  the 
present  complication  has  arisen,  and  to 
the  results  of  our  alliance  with  France, 
which  has  been  the  first  aim  of  our  diplo- 
macy for  thirty  years. 

In  such  a  retrospect,  we  see  much  to 
rejoice  at  in  the  course  which,  either  as  a 
nation  or  as  a  government,  we  have  pur- 
sued ;  and  little  to  diminish  our  estimate 
of  the  future  importance  of  the  French 
alliance,  if  its  preservation  shall  be  yet 
possible.  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  Italian  question  of    1859,  and    the 
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Swiss  question  of  1860,  however  artifi- 
cially confounded  by  a  secret  stipulatioD, 
are  essentially  distinct ;  and  that  no  re- 
probation of  the  policy  of  the  French 
government  in  Savoy  can  affect  the  con- 
sistency of  a  concurrence,  such  as  we 
have  before  expressed,  ill  the  deliverance 
of  Italy  from  the  armies  of  Austria. 

Unless  we  greatly  deceive  ourselves, 
the  instrumentality  of  this  country  has 
done  much  for  the  growth  of  freedom  in 
Europe,  since  the  peace  of  1816.  The 
three  great  peninsulas  of  southern  Eu- 
rope have  been  more  or  less  completely 
restored  to  the  position  of  sovereign 
nationalities:  the  Turkish  dominion  in 
Greece,  the  Ultramontane  dominion  in 
Spain,  and  the  Austrian  dominion  in  Italy, 
have  been  more  or  less  completely  termi- 
nated. And  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium  may  be  added  to 
the  benefits  which  arose  from  the  over- 
throw of  these  three  worst  classes  of  for- 
eign subjugation  in  Europe.  We  can  not 
too  highly  appreciate  a  policy  which  has 
resulted  in  raising  thirty  millions  of  civili- 
zed and  Christian  people — a  number  in 
which  we  compute  the  Italians  already 
emancipated  at  no  more  than  six  millions 
— to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  civil  and 
intellectual  freedom,  however  much  we 
may  criticise  the  character  of  their  re- 
spective governments.  In  all  these  in- 
stances, we  have  cooperated,  actually  or 
morally,  with  France ;  and  even  in  Italy 
where  our  support  was  least  considerable, 
it  was  probably  essential  to  the  formal 
fnsion  of  the  four  emancipated  states  with 
Sardinia.  From  the  moment  that  our 
recognition  of  their  independence  was  an- 
nounced in  January  last,  Austria  formally 
sheathed  her  sword,  and  her  threat  of 
reaction  vanished  in  a  protest. 

We  here  trace  a  marked  progress  to- 
wards that  ultimate  settlement  of  Europe, 
which  we  believe  that  the  growth  of 
knowledge  and  the  social  developement 
of  race  and  class,  must  sooner  or  later 
bring  into  conformity  with  the  rights  of 
nationalities.  Central  Italy  has  now  in 
great  measure  vindicated  the  right  of 
each  people  to  choose  its  own  rulers,  and 
to  form  itself  into  a  state  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  the  capacity  of  a  nation. 
Neither  can  we  acknowledge  the  change 
which  has  just  been  brought  about  in  the 
Italian  peninsula,  as  consisting  merely  in 
the  enfranchisement  of  six  million  Italians 
under  a  government  of  their  own  choice, 


while  thirteen  million  Italians  remain  un- 
der the  triumvirate  of  Au^ria,  Naples, 
and  Rome.  The  general  voice,  both  of 
nations  and  governments,  has  pronounced 
the  right  of  foreign  intervention  to  be 
terminated,  although  a  French  force  yet 
ling^v  at  Rome.  There  is,  then,  ground 
to  assume,  that  the  one  national  govern- 
ment of  Italy  may  extend  itself,  and  that 
the  three  foreign  governments  of  Italy 
may  decline.  The  extension  of  Sardinia 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic, 
has  also  intercepted  the  tenitorial  com- 
munication between  the  Hapsburgs  ruling 
in  Yenetia,  the  Bourbons  ruling  at  Na- 
ples, and  ecclesiastics  (confessedly  of  no 
country)  ruling  at  Rome.  We  may  be 
told,  inaeed,  that  the  new  dominion  of 
Sardinia  is  merely  an  experiment ;  but 
the  same  description  was  applied  to  the 
liberal  constitution  created  by  Sardinia 
ten  years  ago ;  and  we  now  find  Sardinia, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  that  con- 
stitution, more  than  doubling  her  domin- 
ion. A  state,  moreover,  o?  eleven  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  is  incomparably  more 
able  to  defend  its  rights  than  a  state  ot 
only  ^ye  millions ;  and  the  army  of  Sar- 
dinia available  in  the  field,  is  now  proba- 
bly more  than  equal  to  any  force  which 
Austria  could  make  available  •  for  an  at- 
tack on  her  independence. 

There  is,  however,  one  measure  yet 
wanting  to  consolidate  the  advantages 
which  Northern  Italy  has  obtained.  We 
allude  to  the  neutralization  either  of  Sar- 
dinia singly,  or  of  the  whole  of  Italy, 
exclusive  of  VenetL%  to  which  we  called 
attention  in  November  last.  It  is  true 
that  the  conduct  of  the  French  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  Cbablais  and  Faucigny 
may  be  held  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
any  general  guarantee  of  neutrality ;  but 
to  neutralize  a  population  of  eleven  mil- 
lions at  the  least,  would  be  a  measure 
necessarily  more  effectual  than  to  neutral- 
ize a  small  community ;  and  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that  the  recent  policy  of  France 
has  destroyed  the  value  of  such  a  guaran- 
tee in  Belgium,  in  the  Dardanelles,  or  in 
the  Euxine.  If  such  a  measure  be  oppo- 
sed to  the  apparent  ambition  of  France — 
and  it  is  scarcely  more  so  than  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium — ^her  assertion  that  she 
has  demanded  the  slopes  of  the  Alps,  not 
in  aggression,  but  in  self-deferise,  pre- 
cludes her  from  contesting  it.  If  it  be 
opposed  to  the  apparent  ambition  of  Aus- 
tiia,  it  would    nevertheless   insure    h» 
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rights  in  Venetia  against  an  Italian  cm- 
sade.  It  would  also  close  the  most  fre- 
quent battle-ground  of  the  two  adjoining 
eiupires. 

Iq  this  view  of  the  increasing  force  of 
tlie  principle  of  national  government,  we 
do  not  forget  indeed  that  Hungary,  a 
country  beyond  the  reach  of  our  mari- 
time influence,  presents  an  opposite  ex- 
ample. But  neither  do  we  despair  of  a 
revival  of  her  lights  with  a  more  equita- 
ble application  to  the  claims  of  each  com- 
ponent nationality ;  and  we  trust,  mean- 
while, that  that  amalgamation  of  the 
dominant  with    the  servile  race,  which 

•  proceeded  in  England  from  the  common 
possession  of  political  rights,  may  be  ef- 
fected in  Hungary  by  their  common  ex- 
tinction. 

These  results,  nevertheless,  form,  in  our 
judgment,  an  ample  fruit  of  thirty  years 
of  alliance,  maintained  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  for  the  general  peace 
and  development  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
for  the  direct  interests  of  either  country. 
If,  therefore,  it  should  now  prove  needful 
to  seek  the  alliance  of  other  states,  no 
conviction  of  that  necessity  will  impeach 
the  policy  of  our  past  cooperation  with 
the  successive  governments  of  France. 

V  The  alliance  first  concerted  between 
France  and  England,  in  1830,  arose  from 
no  arbitrary  change  in  our  foreign  policy. 
The  successive  withdrawal  of  every  other 
alliance,  during  the  Tory  administrations 
in  this  country,  had  then  left  us  in  total 
isolation.  The  Legitimate  Powers  of  the 
Continent  abandoned  Great  Britain: 
Great  Britain  did  not  abandon  the  Legit- 
imate Powers.  Fourteen  years  after  we 
had  restored  the  Bourbons,  the  Bourbons 
were  scheming  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Rhine.  Fourteen  years  after  Prussian 
troops  had  fought  by  our  side  at  Water- 
loo, the  Prussian  Government  was  at- 
tempting the  seizure  of  the  crown  of 
Hanover  from  George  IV. ;  and  the  Rus- 
sians, in  defiance  of  our  mediation,  were 
advancing  on  Constantinople.  These  are 
facts  which  we  would  now  cheerfully  for- 
get ;  but  they  are  essential  to  a  just  view 
of  our  national  policy.  The  choice,  then, 
before  us,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1830,  was  between 
a  French  alliance  and  no  alliance  at  all. 
But  the  relations  thus  established  of  ne- 
cessity between  France  Ves, 
were  not  incompatibl'  ion 
of  other  alliances  by  m- 
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evpr  the  exigency  arose.  Thus,  by  the 
quadruple  treaty  of  the  fifteenth  of  July, 
1840,  this  country,  after  ten  years  of  alli- 
ance with  Fmnce,  successftdly  allied  itself 
with  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  for  a 
settlement  of  the  Turkish  question,  on 
which  France  and  this  country  were  then 
at  issue. 

We  conclude  therefore  that  Great 
Britain,  on  the  one  hand,  can  have  no 
indissoluble  political  alliances,  while,  on 
the  other,  she  can  have  no  pennaneiit 
political  enmities.  If  Napoleon  HI.  shall 
violate  the  territorial  demarkations  of 
France  in  1860,  as  the  Bourbons  desired 
their  violation  in  1830,  he  will  render  the 
French  alliance  with  this  country  incon- 
sistent with  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
originally  formed,  and  will  compel  us  to 
seek  again  the  support  of  our  policy  from 
other  governments.  That  is  a  considera- 
tion to  guide  the  future — ^not  to  incrimi- 
nate, but  rather  to  vindicate,  the  past. 

Thus  far  we  have  glanced  at  the  lead- 
ing events  which  have  brought  Europe 
into  the  crisis  of  the  present  hour.  But 
as  this  juncture  is  marked  with  extraoi-di- 
nary  significance,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  attempt  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
indications  which  the  condition  of  the 
Continent  now  presents. 

In  an  age  in  w^hich  nearly  all  Europe  is 
in  arms,  the  force  of  a  singular  modera- 
tion alone  can  render  the  period  on  which 
we  are  entering  generally  pacific.  We 
observe  that  one  Court  has  armed,  be- 
cause it  is  apprehensive  of  the  ambition 
of  another  Court ;  that  a  third  Court  has 
armed,  because  it  has  so  misgoverned  that 
it  is  afraid  of  its  own  subjects,  on  whoso 
support  it  ought,  beyond  that  of  all  others, 
to  depend ;  and  that  a  fourth  Court  has 
armed,  because  it  has  but  imperfectly 
trampled  down  alien  nationalities  that 
would  recoil  from  its  usurpation.  Assum- 
in.2r,  then,  that  violence  in  some  shape 
will  mark  the  passage  of  the  next  few 
years,  there  are  three  forms  which  it  will 
be  liable  to  assume.  It  may  take  the 
shape  of  a  conflict  between  the  traditions 
of  empire  and  the  treaties  of  1815 ;  or  of 
popular  insurrection  contending  against 
the  abuse  of  monarchical  power,  a&  in 
Austria  and  Naples ;  or  of  fresh  nationali- 
ties rising  into  government,  as  in  Hun- 
gary and  Poland. 

The  policy  of  the  French  Court,  touoh- 
I  ing  both  Italy  and  Savoy  —  in  which  the 
24 
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first  of  these  problems  is  in  some  degree 
involved — has  been  too  often  criticised  by 
the  daily  press  to  leave  much  novelty  of 
remark  to  a  quarterly  journal.  But  there 
may  be  a  few  points  illustrative  of  this 
question,  that  have  not  yet  been  fully 
dwelt  on ;  and  we  shall  endeavor,  there- 
fore, to  sketch  certain  incidents  in  the 
policy  of  the  French  and  Sardinian  Gov- 
ernments, on  the  subjects  of  dispute,  from 
the  beginning  of  1859. 

The  personal  conduct  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  since  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, 1859,  has  combined  the  most  en- 
gaging frankness  with  profound  dissim- 
ulation. His  duality  ot  character  was 
marked  before  hostilities  began,  by  an 
exoteric  policy  of  peace  and  conciliation 
for  the  public  and  lor  official  personages ; 
and  by  an  esoteric  policy  of  war,  into 
which  we  believe  that  a  few  private  and 
unofficial  friends,  both  in  France  and 
England,  were  initiated.  The  truth  was, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  brin^  about  ho8< 
tilities  with  Austria,  and  tnat  he  knew 
that  either  administration  of  this  country 
would,  if  possible,  obtain  a  compromise 
of  the  questions  in  dispute.  We  believe 
that,  just  as  he  had  sent  Lord  Cowley  to 
Vienna,  in  the  flattering  position  of  a 
mediator  between  two  Emperors,  he  pri- 
vately detailed,  in  an  unofficial  quarter,  the 
whole  scheme  by  which  he  at  once  do- 
signed  to  bring  about  war  with  Austria, 
and  to  throw  on  Austria  the  odium  of  the 
initiative,  which  he  contrived  soon  after- 
wards to  accomplish.  We  believe  also 
that  the  French  government  had  so  com- 
pletely succeeded — with  the  double  view 
of  professing  peace,  and  of  enticing  Aus- 
tria first  into  the  field  against  Sardinia — 
in  vailing  the  extent  of  its  military  pre- 
parations, that  the  British  Embassy  in 
JParis  reported  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  only 
a  week  before  the  war  began,  that  the 
deficiency  of  the  army  in  materiel  would 
disable  it  from  commencing  hostilities 
until  the  autumn.  Neither  can  we  fail  to 
question  whether  the  Emperor  ever  se- 
riously designed  to  carry  out  his  iamous 
declaration,  that  the  Austrian  arms  should 
be  wholly  expelled  fi'om  Italy.  Improba- 
ble as  it  may  appear,  that  he  would  de- 
liberately commit  himself  to  a  programme 
which  he  foresaw  that  it  woula  be  after- 
wards necessary  to  curtui,  he  may  never- 
theless have  found  it  necessary  in  this 
manner  to  rouse  Italy  to  his  standard. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  immediate 


cause  of  the  French  negotiation  at  Tilla- 
franca,  was  an  intense  and  unusual  heat^ 
which  threatened  to  destroy  an  army  that 
had  previously  been  in  motion,  but  was 
then  about  to  be  encamped  between  the 
marshes  of  the  Mincio  and  the  cbamcl  of 
Solferino.  This  apprehension  was  even 
more  grave,  because  more  definite,  than 
the  threat  of  a  Prussian  iiTuption  on  the 
Rhine.  But,  unless  we  are  misinformed, 
the  Emperor  more  than  once  expressed  a 
conviction,  before  the  war  began,  that 
two  victories  in  the  field,  whidi  wouhl 
still  leave  the  quadrilateral  untouched^ 
would  restore  peace ;  and  instructions 
were  privately  issued  by  him,  immediate- 
ly after  the  battle  of  Magenta,  for  pre- 
parations for  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris 
not  later  than  the  first  of  August. 

In  these  circumstances,  of  which  time 
will  publicly  verify  our  assertion,  there  h 
a  uniform  design  to  be  deduced,  of 
making  war  to  make  glory,  which  mu^ 
hereafter  render  this  country  watchful 
over  the  policy  of  the  French  govern 
ment.  Bat  amid  this  striking  inconsis- 
tency of  reticence  and  indiscretion — which 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  will  not  de- 
scribe as  alien  to  his  antecedents — there 
was  one  secret  profoundly  kept.  Tho 
convention  for  the  transfer  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France,  in  exchange  for  the  in- 
tended aggrandisement  of  Sardinia  in 
Italy,  was,  we  believe,  confided  by  the 
Emperor  exclusively  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, Count  Cavour,  M.  Pieti-i,  and  Gen- 
eral Niel.  It  is  supposed  to  date  from 
January,  1859.  Whether  the  extent  of 
territory  which  should  be  held  to  consti- 
tute the  equivalent  of  Sardinia  were  then 
accurately  defined,  we  are  not  aware; 
but  at  any  rate  it  was  presumed  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  boundary  of  the  Min- 
cio on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  resena- 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  Dukes  on  the 
other.  There  was  thus  the  essence  of  a 
bargain  behind  a  chivalrous  "  idea,**  be- 
hind a  dispute  with  Austria,  at  least  os- 
tensibly legitimate,  and  even  behind  a 
war  waged  for  glory.  This  is  certainly 
somewhat  disenchanting  in  ^^  the  poetn* 
of  politics.''  But  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
this  circumstance  in  mind  as  a  key  U^ 
events,  which  have  hardly  yet  receivc<l 
their  foil  explanation. 

The  complicity  of  M.  de  Cavour  in  th^ 
arrangement  in  question  having  th^t^ 
taken  place,  the  war  and  the   armistice 
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rmccessively  followed.  The  inconsistent 
treaty  of  Villafranca  was  then  drawn  up 
between  the  two  Emperors ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  we  are  strictly  accurate  in 
stating  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  was 
called  upon  by  his  imperial  ally  to  sub- 
scribe his  signature  beneath  the  signa- 
tures of  Napoleon  and  Francis  Joseph. 
Victor  Emmanuel,  we  learn,  hesitated, 
and  expressed  a  desire  for  reference  to  his 
Ministers.  This  reluctance  was  somewhat 
arbitrarily  overruled  by  the  absolute  mas- 
ter of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
victorious  troops.  Indeed,  the  emergen- 
cy may  have  required  the  decision.  The 
treaty  was  accordingly  signed  by  the 
three  sovereigns  in  person;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  chiefly  in  deference 
to  the  pei*sonal  wish  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, tnat  the  text  of  the  treaty,  which 
would  have  divulged  his  participation  in 
its  provisions,  has  been  withheld  from  the 
public.  All  this  is  perhaps  the  answer  to 
Lord  Derby's  inquiry,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  whether  any  peace  had  been 
concluded  between  Austiia  and  Sardinia, 
who  were  the  principals  in  the  war,  while 
France  was  the  accessory. 

The  retirement  of  M.  de  Cavour  was 
now  inevitable.  His  royal  master  had 
suddenly  committed  the  Sardinian  gov- 
ernment to  a  peace,  not  only  upon  terms 
inconsbtent  with  the  language  which  M. 
de  Cavour  had,  we  beheve,  with  honor 
and  patriotism,  held  in  the  Sardinian  Par- 
liament touching  the  emancipation  of 
Central  Italy:  Victor  Emmanuel  had 
done  so  upon  terms  equally  inconsistent 
with  the  express  or  implied  conditions  of 
the  prospective  transfer  of  Savoy.  Count 
Cavour  accordingly  resigned;  but  that 
retirement  which,  when  it  occurred,  was 
desciibed  as  his  &I1,  was,  in  reality,  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  of  his 
career.  Had  not  his  prompt  resignation 
exempted  him  from  responsibility  to  Sar- 
dinia for  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  his  res- 
toration to  office  at  this  moment  would 
have  been  impossible.  He  gained  the 
advantage  of  retiring  untrammeled  by 
the  stipulation  reserving  the  rights  of  the 
Italian  Dukes,  which  brought  so  much 
perplexity  to  Napoleon  in  settling  with 
Austria,  and  to  Victor  Emmanuel  in  re- 
cei>nng  the  deputations  offering  him  the 
dncal  crowns.  It  was  avowedly  impossi- 
ble for  France  to  demand  Savoy,  without 
some  further  annexation  to  Sardinia  than 
the  Lombard  territory  betweea  the  Ticino 


and  the  Mincio.  Had  the  Austrians  been 
expelled  from  Yenetia,  the  Sardinian 
Ministrjf  which  existed  at  the  close  of 
1859  might  have  carried  out  the  required 
cession;  or,  indeed,  more  probably,  M. 
de  Cavour  might  never  have  resigned. 
But  the  great  statesman  of  Sardinia  wns 
now  master  of  the  situation ;  he  returned 
to  ofiice  in  order  to  promote  an  accept- 
ance of  the  annexation  of  the  Duchit  f^, 
which  harmonized  with  the  policy  of  his 
previous  administration,  as  a  counterpart 
to  the  bargain  for  Savoy  and  Nice. 

The  manner  in  which  these  stipulations 
were  long  withheld  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  Sritish  government,  was  either 
singularly  accidental  or  singularly  inge- 
nious. Within  a  month  after  the  return 
of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell to  office.  Count  Walewski  was  form- 
ally interrogated  by  Lord  Cowley  on  the 
question  of  a  cession  of  Savoy ;  and  the 
f^rench  Minister  as  formally  denied  that 
any  such  measure  was  in  contemplation  of 
his  government.  But  we  have  seen  that 
M.  Walewski  was  no  party  to  the  origin- 
al convention ;  and  we  are  bound  to  as- 
sume that,  either  from  chance  or  design, 
he  was  then  in  ignorance  that  such  a  bar- 
gain had  been  struck.  This  conclusion 
may  feirly  exonerate  M.  Walewski  indi- 
vidually ;  but  it  certainly  fails  to  exone- 
rate the  government  of  France.  When 
that  government  urges,  in  self-vindica- 
tion, that  the  Minister  knew  nothing  y£ 
the  compacts  of  his  Sovereign  in  the  de- 
partment over  which  he  presided,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  at  once  an  end  of 
ministerial  responsibility  in  France.  The 
Minister  of  the  Crown  is  degraded  to  the 
position  of  a  servant  of  the  crown,  and  he 
ceases  to  represent  his  master.  It  is  now, 
therefore,  acknowledged  by  the  French 

fovemmcnt  itself  that  its  Minister  of 
'oreign  Affairs  is  no  longer  to  be  held  as 
the  presumptive  exponent  of  its  foreign 
policy.  But  this  division  of  responsibility 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  minister, 
however  it  may  serve  one  single  end, 
appears  likely  to  work  a  very  inconveni- 
ent result  to  the  French  government. 
Every  ambassador  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  assurances  which  he  receives  from 
the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
shall  be  binding  on  that  government. 
Since  the  Minister  in  France  can  not  im- 
part such  assurances,  the  ambassador  will 
be  jusafied  henoefinth  in  demanding  the 
sign-manual  of  the  sovereign. 
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This  circurostaDce  is  the  more  to  be 
not^d,  that  it  bears  a  certain  siiuilaritj  to 
a  diplomatic  artifice  of  the  first  French 
Empire,  which,  so  fiir  as  we  are  aware, 
has  never  hitherto  been  revived.  It  was 
a  habit  of  the  Great  Napoleon  to  play  off 
liis  Minister  against  himself,  and  often 
one  Minister  against  another.  Thas,  dur- 
ing the  Congress  of  Prague  in  1813,  he 
entered  into  one  negotiation  through  his 
Ambassador,  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  and 
into  another  through  his  Minister  of  For- 
eign Afisurs,  M.  de  Bassano;  while  he 
letl  open  the  alternative,  which  of  the 
two  representatives  he  should  disavow. 
The  final  result  of  such  a  mode  of  nego- 
tiation is  to  be  found  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  that  it  would 
treat  no  more  with  Napoleon  I. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  history  of 
a  question  whicb  has  threatened  to  es- 
trange this  conntiy  from  France,  it  re- 
mains to  touch  upon  its  legal  positions.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  French  and  Sar- 
dinian Govemments  have  broken  the 
guarantees  of  neutrality,  as  well  as  the 
treaties  of  demarkation,  which  they  had 
entered  into,  both  with  Switzerland  and 
with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe.  France 
has  failed  in  the  promise  which  she  made 
to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  Great 
Powers  on  the  whole  question  of  annexa- 
tion ;  and  in  spite  of  her  undertaking  that 
she  would  not  constrain  the  Savoyard 
population,  sbe  has  attempted  to  annex 
them  by  aid  of  the  jugglery  of  a  ballot 
which  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
charge  of  an  international  jury.  Here 
are  a  breach  of  treaty,  and  a  breach  of 
faith. 

Without  affecting  to  pursue  a  subject 
that  has  already  been  almost  exhausted, 
we  may  refer  to  the  ninety-second  Article 
of  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
which  provides  that  the  provinces  of 
Chablais  and  Faucigny  shall  form  part  of 
the  neutral  Helvetic  Confederation,  and 
that  on  the  occurrence  of  war  in  sur- 
rounding states,  the  troops  of  Sardinia 
shall  withdraw,  and  shall  be  replaced  by 
a  Swiss  Municipal  Guard.  The  same  stip- 
ulation, providing  for  the  alternate  exer- 
cise of  power .  between  Switzerland  and 
Sardinia,  and  between  those  two  States 
only,  is  contained  in  four  other  and  special 
treaties  of  tiie  same  period,  and  of  which 
France  and  Sardinia  are  each  parties  to 
two.  It  is  contained  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween Sardinia  and  Geneva  of  1816,  and 


in  the  treaty  between  Sardinia  and  Switz- 
erland of  1816.    It  is  contained  also  in 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Switze^ 
land  of  nearly  the  same  date,  and  in  the 
treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
of    the    twentieth  of  November,   1815. 
France,  therefore,  has  agreed  not  only 
with  the   other  parties  to  the  Act  of 
Congress,  but  specially  with  Switzerland 
and  Great  Britain,  to  these  terms.   In- 
deed, the  treaty  of  the  twentieth  of  No- 
vember, 1815,  is  apparently  a  provision 
against  the  very  events  which  have  now 
come  to  pass.    It  fixes  the  French  fron- 
tier on  the  south-east ;  assigns  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  Sardinia ;  confirms  the  neutralitv 
of  Chablais  and  Faucigny  according  to 
the  Act  of  Congress;   makes  stringent 
provbions  regarding  the  dismantling  of 
certain  fortresses,  with  a  view  to  the  se- 
curity of  Geneva ;  and  declares  that  the 
former  relations  of  France  with  Monaco 
cesseront  d  perpetuUe,    Such  is  the  cove- 
nant of  France  with  England,  distinctly 
broken  by  France  in  each  of  its  particn- 
lars. 

It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
the  wishes  of  the  Savoyards,  if^fairlj  Vr 
certained,  could  be  expressed  in  favor  of 
an  abandonment  of  the  double  freedom 
of  Switzerland  and  Sardinia,  which  are  at 
once  theii'  natural  and  traditionary  gov- 
ernments, for  a  French  despotism,  oppos- 
ed to  their  nationality,  and  contrary  to 
their  antecedents; 

Libera  si  dentur  populo  suflfngia,  quis  tam 
Perditos,  ut  dubitet  Senecam  pradferre  Neroni? 

We  quit  this  consideration  with  the 
remark,  that  an  appeal  to  universal  suf- 
frage, without  some  guarantee  for  the 
freedom  of  its  exercise,  and  for  the  iostice 
and  independence  in  which  votes  by  bal- 
lot shall  be  received,  and  their  result 
proclaimed,  is  an  insult  to  public  under- 
standing. 

The  strategic  importance  of  this  aew 
frontier  to  France,  is  a  question  to  which 
we  shall  not  revert  further  than  bv  sav- 
ing,  that  the  argument  on  which  thi- 
policy  of  France  has  been  sust^ed  is  it> 
own  most  decisive  condemnation.  If  it 
be  necessary  for  France,  with  thirty-six 
million  inhabitants,  to  possess  the  keys  ot 
the  Alps,  how  much  more  necessary  fi^r 
Sardinia,  with  only  eleven  million  inhabit- 
ants, to  possess  them  ?  If  it  be  necessary 
for  France  to  push  its  frontiers  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  against  a  Swiss  pc»pu- 
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lation  of  less  than  two  millions  and  a  hal^ 
how  much  more  necessary  for  Switzerland 
to  protect  that  lake  against  France?  If 
an  attack  by  Sardinia  is  to  be  contem- 
plated on  her  "  magnanimous  ally,"  is  not 
this  tantamount  to  a  confession,  that 
France  entertains  belligerent  designs  in 
another  quarter,  which  all  Europe  may 
hold  it  needful  to  repress,  and  which  dic- 
tate the  possession  of  the  Alps  for  the  se- 
curity of  Lyons? 

Here,  then,  we  pass  from  the  Sayoy 
question.  Its  characteristics  are  not  re- 
assuring to  the  peace  of  Europe;  and 
they  bear  an  ominous  similarity  to  the 
annexations  effected  by  the  Consulate 
after  the  peace  of  Luneville.  We  would 
gladly  assisn  them  another  construction 
if  we  could.  We  would  cheerfully  adopt 
the  hypothesis,  if  possible,  that  military 
glory  was  sought  merely  to  give  domestic 
security  to  the  Government  of  France : 
and  that  the  territoral  annexation  in  dis- 
pute was  demanded  simply  to  present  to 
the  French  nation  a  material  reward  for 
the  sacrifices  of  war. 

It  is  true  that  indications  exist  which 
may  lend  a  certain  plausibility  to  that 
conclusion.  Since  the  imperial  dynasty 
has  been  strengthened  by  victory  abroad, 
certain  domestic  measures  have  been  pass- 
ed, in  the  interest  of  civil  freedom  and 
of  peace,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
achieved  by  the  power  that  the  dynasty 
before  possessed.  The  Ultramontane  in- 
fluence in  the  Church,  and  the  Protection- 
itst  influence  in  trade,  had  proved  too 
strong  to  be  overruled  by  the  power  of 
an  ordinary  government.  The  suppres- 
sion of  iPUnwerSy  the  Ultramontane 
organ  in  the  press,  had  not  before  been 
hazarded ;  and  when  the  French  Govern- 
ment, in  1856,  presented  their  projet  de 
loi  for  the  reduction  of  duties  to  "  the 
dumb  Legislature  of  Napoleon  the  Third," 
it  was  actually  rejected  by  a  considerable 
majority.  But  now  we  certainly  see  the 
Uliramontanists  put  down  with  an  author- 
ity which  the  Government  had  long  de- 
sired to  exhibit,  and  trade  relieved  from 
restrictions  which  the  Government  were 
before  unable  to  subvert.  This  is  an  ar- 
gument for  a  pacific  future,  by  which, 
Eerhaps,  individuals  may  be  convinced ; 
ut  It  is  one  on  which  governments  can 
not  afford  to  act. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  policy  of  com- 
merce, and  an  occasional  pursuit  of  war, 


are  not  necessarily  antithetical.  A  nation 
may  maintain  trade  with  one  state,  while 
it  draws  it.s  swoi'd  against  another.  But 
the  practical  problem  to  be  solved,  is  the 
degree  in  which  France  may  pursue  war 
by  land,  without  involving  herself  in  war 
by  sea  also.  We  certainly  think  it  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, in  any  such  period  as  we  now 
live  in,  would  desire  to  break  up  their  re- 
lations with  this  country.  They  would 
then  not  only  sacrifice  the  commercial  ob- 
jects for  which  they  have  just  been  nego- 
tiating, in  so  much  seoresy  and  dissim^a^ 
tion  towards  their  own  subjects;  they 
would  also  encounter  the  hatred  of  a 
powerful  producing  oligarchy,  without 
gaining  anv  counterbalancing  support 
from  the  friendship  of  the  consuming 
multitude.  In  &ct,  they  would  dislocate 
the  existing  system  of  industry,  without 
providing  an  alternative.  Such  a  desire 
would  be  the  furthest  stretch  of  oonuner* 
cial  impolicy. 

But  assuming  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment may,  nevertheless,  for  the  future,  be 
in  spirit  unfriendly  to  ourselves,  there  is  a 
distant  danger,  to  be  worked  out  by  more 
subtle  expedients,  against  which  it  must 
be  our  duty  to  provide.  We  must  impose 
limits  on  a  policy  which  (^all  pursue  ter- 
ritorial war,  while  it  maintains  maritime 
peace.  We  can  not  suffer  France  to  dis- 
arm, one  by  one,  our  contingent  allies, 
while  she  shall  be  gaining  strength  from 
interchange  with  us,  even  though  we  shall 
reciprocally  gain  strength  by  interchange 
with  her.  If  the  views  of  the  French 
Government  shall  develop  themselves  in 
further  aggression,  then  the  cardinal  aim 
of  our  foreign  policy  must  be,  to  render 
an  attack  upon  one  state  equivalent  to  an 
attack  upon  all.  This  would,  in  that  event, 
be  our  only  guarantee  for  general  peace 
and  safety. 

Such  a  principle,  however,  could  have 
had  no  place  in  the  late  war  between 
France  and  Austria.  That  war  was  not 
in  itself  marked  by  aggression  on  the  part 
of  the  former  power ;  and  the  policy  of 
the  latter  power  in  Italy  was  inaefensible 
and  barbarous.  Neither  has  the  cam- 
paign of  1 859  largely  added  to  the  strength 
of  France. 

With  these  views  of  the  future,  the  ex- 
isting securities  for  the  peace  of  the  Con- 
tinent form  the  next  subject  of  discussion. 
But,  in  order  to  estimate  them,  it  is  need- 
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ftil,  in  tlie  first  place,  to  glance  at  the 
present  strength  and  resoarces  of  the 
French  Empire. 

It  can  have  escaped  no  one  that  France 
18  possessed  of  geogi*aphioal  and  political 
advantages,  both  in  peace  and  war,  pecu- 
liar to  its  own  configuration  and  govern- 
ment. Its  boundaries  are  nearly  e<jually 
demarked  by  sea  and  land.  In  this  re- 
spect it  holds  a  mean  between  Germany, 
with  the  exception  of  its  Prussian  coast, 
almost  entirely  inland,  and  Great  Britain, 
entirely  insular.  Open  to  three  seas  for 
some  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  yet  touch- 
ing on  four  chief  nationalities  for  another 
twelve  hundred  miles,  it  is  not  wholly  de- 
pendent either  on  the  ocean  or  the  conti- 
nent. It  has  therefore  a  great  trade  at 
command,  and  the  means  of  political  alli- 
ance both  by  sea  and  land,  lliese  natural 
elements  of  superiority  have  been  steadily 
developed  in  the  interest  at  once  of  war 
and  commerce.  France  is  building  up  a 
colossal  despotism;  and  a  despotism, 
though  less  in  area,  resting  on  foundations 
more  solid,  than  that  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
If  we  compare  the  France  of  1850  with 
the  France  of  1860,  we  shall  find  a  marked 
change  both  in  the  wealth  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  power  and  confidence  of  the 
Government.  We  sav  this,  without  de- 
siring to  provoke  the  laintest  jealousy  for 
the  national  growth,  so  fiir  as  it  is  the 
legitimate  result  of  individual  ener^,  al- 
though we  regard  its  naval  and  military 
organization  as  preposterous  for  the  de- 
fennve  state  which  France  has  asserted 
herself  to  be.  The  increasing  wealth  of 
the  French  people  can  rouse  but  a  gener- 
ous emulation,  and  it  will  widen  the  scope 
of  our  own  interchange  under  the  com- 
merdai  treaty,  which  in  turn  will  react 
upon  France. 

The  public  character  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  is  partly  ori^nal  and  part- 
ly imitative.  His  policy,  as  perhaps  the 
policy  of  most  men  in  authority,  has  been 
ruled  by  precedent,  by  accident,  and  by 
conviction,  in  turn.  Resembling  Crom- 
well rather  than  his  uncle,  in  the  promin- 
ence assumed  by  commerce  in  his  ad- 
ministration, he  has  hitherto  shrunk  as 
much  from  the  hostile  and  active  rivalry 
of  the  one,  as  from  the  violent  and  mis- 
guided restrictions  of  the  other.  Here  is 
his  chief  originality;  although,  indeed, 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  was  one  of  the 
last  maxims  adopted  by  the  great  Napo- 


leon  at  St.  Helena.  But  he  has  sotod 
without  exception  on  the  principle  tbftt, 
whether  his  dynasty  is  to  be  secured  by 
public  prosperity  or  by  military  glory, 
trade  and  progress  can  be  its  only  solid 
basis.  He  knows  that  national  wealth  b 
as  necessary  to  the  final  success  of  war  as 
to  public  content. 

It  may  be  commonly  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  a  despotic  government  is  to 
receive  credit  for  the  progress  of  a  specu- 
lative and  energetic  people ;  though,  ia 
the  exceptional  instance  of  the  commercial 
treaty,  the  truth  lies  openly  before  os. 
Assuming,  therefore,  simply,  that  govern- 
ment and  nation  have  aavanced  hand  in 
hand  in  most  of  the  improvements  of 
recent  years,  we  would  glance  at  their 
extent,  and  at  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  re&cted  on  the  power  of  the  former. 
The  political  centralization  of  France 
during  the  first  Empire,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  intervening  period,  was  de- 
fective only  through  a  want  of  rapid 
communication.  The  network  of  railways 
and  telegraphs,  which  chiefly  coincide 
with  the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor, 
have  now  perfected  that  centralization; 
and  they  have  probably  done  more  to 
strengthen  the  French  Government,  hoth 
in  war  and  civil  administration,  than  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs  have  strengthened 
government  in  any  other  country.  There 
are  now,  we  believe,  nearly  8000  kilo- 
metres, or,  in  round  numbers,  5000  miles 
of  French  railway  in  existenoe.  Donn^ 
a  considerable  part  of  the  present  reign, 
the  construction  has  advanced  at  an 
average  rate  of  700  kilometres  a  year; 
and  the  whole  represents  an  expenditure 
of  three  milliards  and  a  half  of  francs,  or 
£140,000,000  sterling.  Both  the  national 
wealth  and  the  public  credit  were  shown 
in  a  striking  and  conclusive  manner,  iu 
the  overflow  of  subscriptions  to  the  loan 
of  £20,000,000  contracted  in  1859.  A 
revenue  of  £68,000,000,  drawn  apparent- 
ly without  serious  pressure,  for  the  onli- 
nary  establishments  of  France,  also  indi- 
cates general  prosperity.  It  has  been 
conunon,  however,  to  point  to  the  £m:i 
that  France  discharges  all  her  extraordi- 
nary liabilities  in  loans,  as  an  instance  that 
further  pressure  is  impracticable.  Bui 
the  trutn  probably  is,  that  the  standing 
military  force,  which  is  paid  from  the 
revenue,  is  so  great  that  the  Government 
as  nearly  divides  the  expenses   of  the 
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force  actually  employed  in  war  between 
the  present  generation  and  posterity,  as 
we  ourselves  did  in  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign. 

We  are  aware  that,  of  all  kinds  of 
"  political  infidelity*' — ^to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  of  which  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli is  himself  the  most  striking  champion 
and  illustration — a  disbelief  in  statistics  is 
at  once  one  of  the  most  common  and  one 
of  the  best  grounded.  The  Annuctire  des 
Deux  Mondes^  for  instance,  a  reputed 
authority  in  French  questions,  often  makes 
statistical  statements  of  which  the  absurd- 
ity is  obvious ;  and  Mr.  Newmarch,  in  his 
contributions  to  the  Joumai  of  the  SkUis- 
ticcU  Societif^  not  seldom  evinces  a  pro- 
found disdain  of  the  simplest  conditions 
of  arithmetic.  Such  instances  as  these 
shake  the  fiiith  of  the  public,  as  well  a9 
our  own,  in  theories  to  be  drawn  from 
figures ;  but  we  have  collected  a  mass  of 
authorities  in  either  country,  and  shall 
presume  the  few  following  fiicts.  The  total 
commerce  of  France  now  appears,  in  real 
value,  to  represent  nearly  nve  milliards 
and  a  half  of  francs ;  whereas  five  years 
ago,  and  during  the  Kassian  war,  it  re- 
presented less  than  four  milliards  and  a 
half.  We  take,  therefore,  one  milliard 
francs,  or  £40,000,000,  to  represent  the 
yearly  increase,  at  a  distance  of  five  years ; 
and  £12,000,000  as  the  increase  of  1859 
over  1858 ;  while  the  increase  under  the 
new  treaty  is  not  at  present  to  be  com- 
puted. French  foreign  and  colonial  navi- 
gation, which  is  increasing  in  a  similar 
ratio,  represents  a  tonnage  of  7,500,000 ; 
and  the  French  coasting  trade  a  tonnage 
of  2,500,000.  The  direct  trade  of  France 
with  Great  Britain  appears  to  be  some- 
what in  excess  of  half  a  milliard  of  francs, 
or  about  one  tenth  of  the  whole.  The 
total  trade  of  France  presents  a  propor- 
tion of  Jive  eighths  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  a  proportion  of 
^ve  sevenths  of  the  combined  trade  of  the 
Prussian  Zoilverein,  the  Hanse  Towns, 
and  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  have 
double  its  population,  or  72,000,000  in- 
h.ibitants  as  compared  with  36,000,000. 
The  increase  in  French  trade,  it  is  singu- 
lar to  remark,  is  much  beyond  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  its  population.  During 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  irom  1831  to  1856, 
the  census  has  increased  only  by  four  mil- 
lions, or  one  eighth,  while  the  trade  of 
the  country  has  more  than  doubled.  We 
Buspecti  however,  that  the  census  to  be 


published  next  year  will  prove  a  large 
increase  of  the  census  of  1856. 

If  we  turn  from  the  commercial  to  the 
agricultural  state  of  France,  we  shall 
find  some  explanation  of  both  these  cir- 
cumstances. It  will  bo  seen  that  an  im- 
mense proportion  of  the  soil  is  either 
waste,  wo<>dland,  or  ill-cultivated.  The 
poverty  of  landlords,  incident  to  its  sub- 
division, has  perpetuated  this  character  of 
rural  districts.  The  encouragement  offer- 
ed to  agriculture  becoming  therefore  in- 
different, the  rural  population  have  largelv 
migrated  to  the  towns.  In  rejecting  :igri- 
culture  they  have  adopted  trade,  in  which 
protection  and  monopoly  have  apparently/ 
offered  the  most  favorable  prospects  ;  but, 
meanwhile,  this  dislocation  of  the  natural 
relations  between  town  and  country  has 
unfavorably  reacted  on  the  growth  of  the 
population.  We  do  not  of  coui-se  assign 
the  disproportion  of  increase,  between  the 
inhabitants  and  their  commerce,  wholly 
to  this  double  cause  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
an  influence  of  great  magnitude. 

The  superficial  extent  of  France  is  52,- 
760,000  hectares,  or  about  127,000,000 
acres.  The  arable  proportion  of  this  area 
is  just  60,000,000  acres.  The  meadow- 
land  forms  but  10,000,000 ;  and  the  vine- 
yards, orchards,  gardens,  etc.,  consist  of 
7,000,000.  There  remain,  therefore,  50,- 
000,000  acres  more  or  less  unproductive. 
Of  this,  nearly  20,000,000  consist  of  wood- 
lands, paying  taxation  ;  and  20,000,000 
more  consist  of  wild  pastures,  heaths,  and 
barren  land.  Of  the  remaining  10,000,000 
acres,  one  half  is  occupied  by  roads,  rivers, 
and  public  places ;  and  the  other  half  by 
unproductive  woods,  which  are  not  taxed. 
It  IS  not  suprising,  therefore,  that  the  ag- 
gregate population  of  France  is  dispropor- 
tionate to  Its  area. 

Two  influences  are  now  tending,  we 
believe,  to  increase  cultivation  in  France. 
The  Government,  on  the  one  hand,  has  en- 
deavored to  promote  it  by  a  direct  enact- 
ment, passed  only  a  few  months  ago,  and 
under  which  the  Treasury  will  advance 
money  for  the  improvement  and  reclama- 
tion of  the  soil,  somewhat  as  the  state  ha*^ 
in  England  been  in  the  habit  of  advancing 
money  for  similar  objects,  under  direction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  on  a  larger 
scale — in  proportion,  perhaps,  as  the  gen- 
eral poverty  of  the  French  land-owner 
seems  to  invest  the  lord  paramount  of  the 
soil  witb  a  grave  financial  responsibility, 
unknown  in  a  country  divided  among  such 
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wealthy  landlords  as  ours.  But  we  have 
no  space  to  enter  on  the  details  of  this 
measure. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  the 
new  French  tariff  in  the  Commercial 
Treaty  will  promote  agriculture  in  France, 
although  its  tendencies  are  obviously  va- 
rious, and  may  be  even  conflicting.  It 
will  have  been  seen  that  nearly  one  fifth 
of  the  French  soil,  or  nearly  25,000,000 
acres,  is  woodland,  and  of  this  nearly  20,- 
000,000  acres  is  described  as  productive 
enough  to  pay  tax  to  the  state.  But,  in 
proportion  as  English  coal  becomes  a 
substitute  for  wood  used  for  fuel,  the 
amount  of  remunerative  woodland  will  be 
reduced.  This  will  be  one  of  the  first 
results  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  immediate  result 
of  that  treaty  on  manufacturing  industry, 
such  as  prevails  in  towns,  will  also  proba- 
blv  be  tne  reduction  or  dislocation  of  that 
industry,  because  goods  .manufactured 
here  will  be  at  first  imported  into  France 
at  a  less  cost  than  they  can  be  produced 
by  France.  B  ritish  manufactures  have  long 
been  smuggled  into  France  through  Cata- 
lonia and  the  Pyrenees,  at  a  price  remu- 
nerative to  the  smuggler,  in  spite  of  the 
immense  circuity  of  the  transit,  and  of  the 
double  peril  of  being  challenged  by  two 
lines  of  custom-houses,  which  are  proba- 
bly more  than  commensurate  witn  the 
new  duties.  And  the  articles  of  export 
to  this  country,  of  which  there  will  be  an 
increased  manufacture,  such  as  wine,  will 
be  at  least  as  much  rural  products  as  op- 
pidan products. 

There  will,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, be  an  immediate  reflux  of  popula- 
tion from  the  to^vns  back  to  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that,  at  a 
later  period — when  the  town  manufactur- 
ers or  articles  which  will  be  exposed  to 
competition  from  this  country  shall  have 
obtamed  Britbh  machinery  in  their  mills 
— such  manufactures  will  revive  in  France, 
and  will  perhaps  contend  with  ours  on 
equal  terms.  But  the  immediate  results 
01  the  treaty — a  diminished  demand  for 
wood,  an  increased  demand  for  the  vine, 
a  certain  dislocation  in  oppidan  labor,  and 
the  importation  of  manufactures  peculiar- 
ly calculated  to  consult  the  comfort  of  the 
French  peasant,  as  well  as  the  increase  of 
wealth  which  the  action  of  the  treaty 
must  gradually  diffuse  both  through  town 
and  country — must  produce  an  agricultu- 
ral reaction  which  later  events  will  scarce- 


ly countervail.  We  hav6  seen  that  fbrty. 
five  million  acres  in  France  are  eithiT 
wood  or  waste.  Assmning  that  the  re- 
clamation of  two  thirds  of  this  area  is 
practicable,  there  arises  an  immense  field 
of  agricultural  energy,  and  probably  an 
equal  stimulus. 

Hence,  if  peace  prevail,  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  vast  increase  in  the  popuLn- 
tion  of  France.  The  French  people  are 
more  similar  to  the  Belgians  than  to  any 
other  nation  in  their  general  character, 
their  classes  of  occupation,  and  their  turn 
of  mind.  It  might  have  been  expecteil, 
therefore,  that  they  would  approach  the 
Belgians  in  the  proportion  of  territory  to 
population.  But  the  Belmans  have  beat 
them  in  a  ratio  of  more  than  two  to  one, 
Belgium,  with  7,000,000  acres,  has  a 
population  of  4,600,000;  France,  with 
127,000,000  acres,  as  we  have  seen,  hss 
only  a  population  of  36,000,000.  If  eqnal 
to  Belgium  in  natural  as  well  as  artificifil 
resources,  France  ought  to  be  capable  of 
supporting  a  population  of  80,000,000. 

We  turn  from  this  hasty  glance  at  tho 
prospects  and  resources  of  France  in  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  to  her  military  and 
naval  organization.  We  find  an  army  of 
400,000  effective  troops  in  France,  80,000 
in  Algeria,  and  20,000  in  the  two  Indie? ; 
the  total  is  half  a  million.  The  peace  con- 
scription affords  a  presumptive  army  of 
560,000,  since  80,000  are  conscribed  every 
year,  and  serve  for  seven  years.  But  the 
Government  can  increase  their  army  with- 
out increasing  their  conscription,  by  offer- 
ing bounty  for  reenlistment ;  and  this 
resort  has  been  had  recourse  to  with  a 
view  of  procuring  an  army  of  veterans. 
Thus,  by  the  pressure  of  a  bounty  on  tl)c 
one  hand,  and  of  an  increase  of  the  con- 
scription in  a  year  of  war,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  in  1859,  the  French  army  may 
be  indefinitely  au^ented. 

The  subject  of  the  French  navy  involves 
details  beyond  our  scope ;  but  the  same 
double  aavantage  of  system  with  geo- 
graphical position  that  attaches  to  other 
sources  of  French  power,  applies  also  here. 
To  a  state  possessing  one  arsenal  at  Cher- 
bourg and  another  at  Toulon,  (indcpeml- 
ently  of  three  arsenals  in  the  Bay  or  Bis- 
cay,) neither  the  Channel  nor  the  Medi- 
terranean is  a  foreign  sea ;  and  Franco, 
with  40,000  registered  sailors  in  reserve, 
however  imperfect  their  tactical  training 
may  be,  can  promptly  equip,  from  opposite 
seaboards,  a  large  steam  fleet  possessied 
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of  extraordinary  facilities  for  immediate 
counteraction  to  the  policy  or  the  force 
of  any  maritime  opponent.  That  she  has 
no  such  colonial  empire  as  our  own,  is  a 
^canse  of  her  great  capacity  of  naval  con- 
centration. 

We  have  offered  this  rapid  digression 
into  th&  wealth,  the  prospects,  and  the 
armaments  of  France,  because  France  at 
this  moment  forms  the  axis  on  which  the 
international  policv  of  Europe  chiefly 
turns.  The  deduction  is  ambiguous ;  for 
we  find  nearly  equal  incentives  to  peace 
and  materials  of  war.  Neither  could  any 
urgency  of  domestic  improvement  form  in 
itself  an  efficient  barrier  to  a  campaign, 
that  should  again  endure  but  two  months, 
and  might  hold  out  the  incentive  of  reviv- 
ing, when  the  security  of  the  Government 
required  it,  the  triumphs  of  the  first  Em- 
pire. But  if  the  Powers  interested  in  re- 
sisting aggression,  shall  so  previously 
combine  against  aggression,  as  to  render 
war,  if  commenced,  probably  lasting,  and 
therefore  also  ruinous  to  the  author  of  it, 
the  aims  of  peace  may  extinguish  the 
schemes  of  war.  In  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  with  France,  they 
might  be  compromised,  not  simply  by  the 
coarse  expedient  of  a  direct  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  affecting 
rights  and  dominions — an  event  in  the  last 
degree  improbable  —  but  by  an  attack 
either  on  Germany  or  Belgium,  which 
mi^ht  involve  us,  for  the  sake  of  ultimate 
Belt-defense — an  alternative  perhaps  some- 
what less  improbable ;  or,  thirdlv,  by  the 
ingenious  artifice  of  France  taking  the 
place  of  ally  of  less  important  states, 
thrown  by  France  into  opposition  to  us, 
and  of  disturbing  our  Eastern  interests  in 
the  Levant.  The  latter  course  appears 
not  unlikely  to  provoke  at  any  rate  dis- 
sension. 

The  Germanic  Confederation  presents 
itself  as,  in  theory,  the  leading  fortification 
of  European  independence  against  attack 
cither  from  France  or  Russia ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  demands  the  firat  place  in  the 
defensive  alliances  of  the  Continent.  This 
Confederacy  was  urged  by  Pi-ince  Metter- 
nich  on  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  with  the 
view  of  extinguishing  the  policy  under 
which  Germanrulers  had  before  been  singly 
defeated  or  allied,  and  in  either  case  alien- 
ated by  treaty  from  the  German  cause. 
But,  acknowledging  the  difficulties  on 
wliich  any  political  union  of  Grermany  was 
based  in  1815,  and  the  opposition  by  which 


any  reform  of  the  present  system  is  at- 
tended in  1860,  no  one  can  confide  in  the 
organization  that  Germany  now  pos- 
sesses. 

In  the  first  place,  the  extent  of  this 
Confederacy  is  not  defined,  even  in  its  le- 
gal constitution.  The  Act  of  the  Confed- 
eration of  1815,  incorporated  into  the 
General  Congress  Treaty  of  Vienna,  no 
doubt  described  its  ronftiers  with  suffi- 
cient, though  not  absolute  precision ;  but 
in  1854,  the  Federal  Diet  assumed  to  it- 
self the  questionable  right  of  including  all 
the  non-German  provinces  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  A  Confederation  of  forty  mil- 
lions was  thus  technically  extended  into  a 
Confederation  of  seventy  millions ;  al- 
though the  late  Austrian  war  evinced  that 
Germany  placed  little  reliance  on  an  act 
which  can  hardly  be  pretended  to  have 
been  legal.  But  assuming  the  Confedera- 
tion to  be  still  described  by  the  boundaries 
of  1815,  it  is  nevertheless  so  linked  with 
extra-German  States,  that  it  is  brought 
into  endless  relations  and  innumerable  dis- 
putes with  which  it  has  no  legitimate  con- 
cern. Not  only  did  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  Governments  make  it  subservient 
to  the  interests  of  their  non-German 
States :  the  King  of  Denmark  became  a 
member  of  it,  as  Duke  of  Holstein  ;  and 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  as  Duke  of 
Luxembourg.  A  Confederation  formed 
of  forty  millions,  nominally  Germans,  and 
linked  with  another  forty  millions  of  all 
races,  stretching  from  the  Cattegat  Sea  to 
the  Mincio,  must  be  incapable  of  vigorous 
or  consistent  action.  As  a  defensive  body, 
it  ought  to  be  concerned  only  in  the  main- 
tenance of  German  interests.  But,  in  fact, 
the  Confederation  is  continually  dragged 
down  by  Austria  into  her  own  extra-Ger- 
man quarrels.  Whenever  Austria  declaies 
war,  the  whole  of  her  German  territory — 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  Confederation 
— ^becomes  alienated  from  the  Federal 
body ;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
July  last,  after  bringing  all  Germany  to 
the  verge  of  hostilities  with  France,  for 
defense  of  her  tyrannous  exactions  and 
illegal  aggressions  throughout  Italy,  she 
entered  upon  a  violent  recrimination  with 
the  Prussian  government,  for  not  taking 
the  field  in  a  war  which  Austria  had  be- 
gim,  by  demanding  the  disarmament  of 
an  independent  state,  with  whose  freedom 
Prussia  sympathized,  and  Germany  stood 
unconcerned. 

The  dilemma  of  German  federal  reform* 
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era,  then,  may  be  stated  to  be,  that  6er- 
maay  must  either  act  with  Austria,  or  set 
herself  free  from  Austria ;  and  that  while 
theprominence  of  extra-German  interests 
at  Vienna  renders  the  firet  coarse  impos- 
sible, the  tenacity  with  which  Vienna 
clings  to  a  Confederation,  of  which  its 
Government  is  a  legal  part,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  second.  What  sympathy  can 
exist  between  a  people  whose  bond  of 
union  is  emphatically  that  they  are  a  peo- 
ple, and  a  government  under  which  race 
rules  race,  religion  rules  religion,  Hungar- 
ian troops  are  conscribed  to  trample  down 
Venetian  rights,  Venetian  troops  are  con- 
scribed  to  trample  down  Hungarian  rights, 
itself  the  impersonation  of  militaiy  vio- 
lence, the  archetype  of  reckless  govera- 
inent,  and  the  chief  example  of  financial 
malversation  ?  Austria,  indeed,  talks 
largely  of  her  patriotism.  A  government 
without  a  country !  An  empire  in  which 
the  first  principle  of  administration  is  to 
subjugate,  and  to  solve  the  problem  by 
wliich  the  dominance  of  six  or  seven  mil- 
lion Germans — of  whom  few  probably  but 
Styrian  and  Tyrolese  mountaineers  are 
naturally  attached  to  the  throne — shall  be 
maintained  over  populations  five  times 
their  number,  not  seldom  their  superiors 
in  energy,  and  their  equals  in  civilization 
and  intelligence.  There  can  hardly,  then, 
be  any  other  community  of  feeling  be- 
tween Germany  and  Austria  than  the 
sense  of  a  common  danger  arising  in 
menace  of  war  either  from  the  Vistula  or 
the  Rhine. 

Nevertheless,  perhaps,  neither  Prussia, 
nor  even  the  ZoUverein,  is  capable  of 
standing  altogether  alone.  To  maintain 
Prussia,  with  a  population  of  only  1 8,000,- 
000,  as  a  Great  Power — while  France  lies 
on  the  west  with  86,000,000,  Austria  on 
the  south  still  with  37,000,000,  and  Russia 
on  the  east,  with  nearly  65,000,000  in  Eu- 
rope— has  been  an  object  only  to  be  real- 
ised by  means  of  the  military  system  pe- 
culiar to  that  state.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
frontiers  of  Prussia  are  more  threatened, 
and  less  defensible,  than  those  of  any  other 
state.  In  the  first  place,  Prussia  has  a 
vast  seaboard  stretching  nearly  from  Den- 
mark to  Russia,  with  scarcely  a  ship  for 
its  protection.  A  state  which  possesses 
a  great  seaboard  without  a  fleet  iUustrates 
the  antithesis  to  M.  de  Talleyrand's  ideal 
excellence  of  a  state  without  a  frontier. 
Again,  Prusda  touches  all  the  three  great 
monarchies    of  the   Continent,  whereas 


France  is  walled  off  against  all  but  Prussm 
by  intervening  states.  Her  Polish  fron- 
tier directly  abuts  on  Russia,  her  Silesiaii 
frontier  on  Austria,  and  her  Rheni$h  fron- 
tier on  France.  The  Vistula  bisects  her 
Polish  provinces,  the  Oder  bisects  her  Si- 
lesian  provinces,  the  Rhine  bisects  her 
Rhenish  provinces,  as  the  Elbe  bisects  her 
central  dominions ;  yet  no  one  of  these 
natural  boundaries  serves  her  for  a  fron- 
tier. Extending  from  Russia  to  Belgium 
over  the  vast  plain  which  marks  the  S4>uth- 
ern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  there  is  no  high 
ground  in  Prussia  for  a  choice  of  points 
of  defense.  No  one  can  travel  successive- 
ly through  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  ter- 
ritories without  being  struck  by  the  great 
superiority  of  the  lormer  for  defensive 
tactics.  .  Prussia,  indeed,  possesses  rivers 
and  fortresses  for  a  base  of  strategic  oper- 
ations ;  but  livere  and  fortresses  only. 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  to  be 
only  by  means  of  federation,  as  well  as  of 
the  extent  and  organization  of  the  Land- 
wehr  and  Landsturm,  that  Prussia  can 
maintain  herself  as  a  great  power ;  and  it 
may  even  be  questioned  whether  that 
scheme  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia, 
which  stands  among  the  latest  of  the  views 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  would  have  corrected  her  in- 
feriority. During  the  negotiations  pre- 
ceding the  campaign  of  Ansterlitz,  in  1805, 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  throw  the  whole  of 
the  Low  Countries,  if  conquered  from 
France,  into  Prussia.  Thus,  he  contended, 
Prussia  might  at  once  cope  with  France ; 
and  by  stretching  herself  to  Antwerp  ami 
Ostend,  she  might  be  brou)s:ht  into  more 
direct  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  Such 
an  Empire  would  have  now  given  Prussia 
a  population  of  26,000  000,  but  still  with- 
out a  more  defensible  frontier  than  before. 
The  proposal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  is  no\r 
simply  curious,  and  not  practical ;  and  it 
is  more  important  to  consider  the  practic- 
ability of  a  political  Bund,  inferior  to  the 
German  Confederation  in  extent,  but  co- 
existing with  it,  and  generally  dcscribinc: 
the  circle  of  the  ZoUverein.  To  supplant 
the  present  Confederation  by  such  a  con- 
federation  as  this  would  be  neither  yos&i- 
ble  nor  expedient.  It  would  not  be  po^ 
Bible,  as  has  been  said,  because  the  oppo- 
sition of  Austiia  would  be  insurmountable. 
It  would  not  be  expedient,  because  the 
existing  security,  that  neither  Austria  nor 
Germany  should  ever  combine  acrainst  the 
other  with  either  France  or  Kossia,  is 
dependent  on  the  maintenance    of  tho 
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present  Confederation.  If  the  Aostrlan 
kmpire  and  the  States  of  the  Prussian 
Zollverein  could  legally  take  the  field 
against  each  other,  tne  independence  of 
the  center  of  Europe  would  be  worth  no 
more  than  in  the  age  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  German 
politics  are  tending  towards  the  formation 
of  some  such  subordinate  confederacy  as 
that  which  we  have  indicated.  The  Zoll- 
verein now  comprises  a  population  of  82,- 
700,000,  and  its  existence  indicates  a  strong 
rapprochement  among  the  component 
states.  Corroborative  indications  are  not 
wanting.  The  public  men  of  Saxony  have 
now  abandoned  the  asperity  with  which 
they  spoke  of  Prussia,  both  after  the  par- 
tition which  she  eifected  of  that  country, 
and  even  so  lately  as  1860 — when  Saxony 
allied  herself  with  Austria  in  the  league 
which  Austria,  led  by  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  formed  against  Prussia,  led  by  Gen- 
eral von  Radowitz,  to  decide  the  question 
of  the  constitution  of  Hesse  Cassel.  The 
public  men  of  Bavaria,  in  spite  of  a  dy- 
nastic alliance  between  their  Coui*t  and 
that  of  Austria,  are  inclining  to  Prussian 
institutions;  and  the  liberalism  of  the 
Coui*t  of  Baden  has  just  been  strikingly 
evinced.  Princes  and  people  are  alike 
sensible  to  the  danger  of  their  piesent  di- 
vided state,  and  they  perceive  Prussia  to 
be  their  natural  protector.  The  force  of 
interest  and  the  decline  of  jealousy  point 
to  a  general  willingness  to  recognize 
Prussia  as  the  head  of  such  a  confed- 
eracy. 

As  one  great  advantage  of  France,  both 
in  attack  and  defense,  is  her  centralization, 
under  which  her  forces  can  radiate  from  a 
common  center  .of  action,  so  one  great 
disadvantage  of  Germany  is  her  decen- 
tralization, as  well  as  her  disunion.  To 
govern  Germany  from  Frankfort  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  governing  France  from  Paris, 
geographically,  as  it  is  politically.  But 
Germany  might  be  directed  in  war  from 
Berlin,  almost  as  efficiently  as  France 
from  Paris.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
states  of  the  Zollverein — without  annull- 
ing the  existing  confederation,  which 
would  still  offer  both  to  Germany  and 
German -Austria  reciprocal  aid  —  would 
decline  to  form  a  federal  body  in  war,  in 
which  the  ruler  of  Prussia,  jointly  perhaps 
with  two  colleagues  chosen  by  the  other 
states,  should  direct  its  military  forces. 
This  infraction  of  the  Act  of  the  Confede- 


racy would  be  much  less  considerable  than 
that  of  1854. 

Some  simple  expedient  such  as  this  is 
apparently  sufficient  to  shield  Western 
Europe  from  ambitious  war.  The  Federal 
empire  of  Germany  and  the  composite 
empire  of  Austria,  two  well-organized, 
distinct,  yet  confederate  powers,  together 
numbering  seventy  millions,  would  form  a 
barrier  between  France  and  Russia ;  and 
while  the  one  would  protect  Belgium  in 
the  West,  the  other  would  protect  Turkey 
in  the  East.  We  believe  Austria,  with 
all  the  errors  and  crimes  of  her  adminis- 
tration, to  be  even  yet  necessary  to  what 
is  termed  a  balance  of  power  in  the  East 
of  Europe;  for  she  has  been  convinced 
that  she  could  not  share  with  Russia  in  a 
partition  of  Turkey  upon  equal  terms, 
since  the  defeat  of  her  aggressive  policy 
by  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  in  the  treaty 
of  Sistova,  of  1V86.  But  as  the  indepen- 
dence of  Hungary  was  formerly  one  of  the 
main  objects  for  which  the  existence  of 
the  Austrian  empire  was  held  to  be  bene- 
ficial in  the  East  of  Europe,  so  the  con- 
quest of  Hungaiy  by  Austria  has  lessened 
the  European  importance  of  an  empire, 
whose  overthrow  would,  after  all,  pro- 
mote a  consolidation  of  Germany.  The 
force  of  stern  necessity  is  now,  however, 
favoring  a  restoration  of  some  part  of  the 
prescriptive  rights  pf  Hungary,  doubly 
abolished  in  government  and  religion ; 
and  we  may  here  offer  a  statement  of  the 
demands  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  new 
and  important  work  of  M.  de  Szemere, 
the  Ex-President  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters in  Hungary  :* 

"  Henceforth  vague  promises,  half - 
measures,  partial  concessions,  will  not 
satisfy  Hungary.  The  changes  she  will 
require  are  as  follows : 

^'  1.  The  restitution  of  her  ancient  his- 
torical limits,  which  all  her  kings  have 
sworn  to  maintain  and  defend.  This  is 
likewise  the  unanimous  wish  of  Croatia, 
Transylvania,  the  Woiwodina,  and  the 
Militaiy  Frontiers,  which  have  all  been 
violently  detached  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. 

''  2.  The  reestablishment  of  her  old  con- 
stitution, according  to  which  the  legisla- 
tive power  resides  in  the  sovereign  and 


♦  Hungary  from  1848  to  1860,  by  Bartholomew 
de  Szem6r6,late  Mloisterof  the  Interior  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conncil  of  Ministers  in  Hungary.  Lon- 
don, Bcntley. 
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the  nation  conjointly,  the  latter  acting  by 
means  of  two  cliambei*s,  one  hereditary, 
the  other  elective. 

"  8.  The  restoration  of  her  municipal 
autonomy,  the  most  essential  part  of  her 
constitution,  as  it  supplies  the  best  bul- 
wark against  the  encroachments  of  the 
central  government,  gives  her  the  faculty 
and  capacity  for  self-government,  and  is 
the  best  school  for  training  a  constant 
succession  of  public  men. 

*'  4.  The  re&cknowledgment  of  all  the 
laws  and  treaties  which  secured  the  politi- 
cal and  national  independence  of  the  king- 
dom ;  civil  and  political  equality,  (pro- 
claimed in  1848,)  as  also  the  right  of  asso- 
ciation for  all  the  inhabitants ;  the  voting 
of  the  budget  and  fixing  the  number  of 
recruits  by  the  Diet  —  in  short,  the  most 
complete  participation  in  all  the  internal 
and  external  a&irs  of  the  kingdom. 

^^6.  Lastly,  the  maintenance  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction — ^that  is  to  say,  dynas- 
tic union  with  the  Austrian  provinces,  but 
only  on  condition  that  they  shall  have  a 
constitution ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  im- 
agine a  perfect  and  durable  union  between 
states,  some  of  which  are  governed  con- 
stitutionally, others  despotically.  Him- 
gary  docs  not  aspire  to  any  exceptional 
]>osition:  what  she  asks  for  herself,  she 
also  asks  for  the  other  provinces. 

^^  Nothing  con  be  easier  than  to  effect 
this  change  of  system.  It  would  only  be 
necessary — 

^*  1.  That  Francis  Joseph  should  cancel 
all  he  has  done  during  the  last  ten  years, 
from  1849  to  1859,  as  that  great  sovereign, 
Joseph  II.,  canceled  with  sublime  courage 
all  he  had  done  between  1780  and  1789. 
The  wounded  self-love  of  Francis  Joseph 
must  give  way  to  higher  considerations. 
The  points  at  issue  are,  the  existence  of 
an  empire,  as  regards  Europe ;  the  resto- 
ration of  liberty  and  nationality,  as  regards 
Hungary ;  and  the  continuance  of  his  dy- 
nasty, as  regards  himself. 

^^2.  He  must  name,  provisionally,  a 
palatine,  as  constitutional  head  of  the 
state  when  the  king  is  absent  from  the 
kingdom. 

**  8.  He  must  convoke  the  Diet,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  electoral  laws  of  1848, 
which  shall  act  as  a  constituent  assembly, 
the  relations  of  Hungary  with  the  other 
provinces  necessarily  requiring  modifica- 
tion, OS  they  too  would  be  constitutional 
atates. 

**"  4.  He  must  enter  upon  and  follow  up 


this  constitutional  and  progressive  policy 
sincerely,  frankly,  and  without  re^er^e. 
The  more  reasons  nations  have  to  mis- 
trust a  dynasty,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
gain  their  contidence,  and  that  is  certainly 
the  only  basis  on  which  a  new  and  power- 
ful Austria  can  be  founded. 

'^  Such  are  the  sole  means  of  giving  new 
life  to  Austria.  If  adopted,  the  diversity 
of  races,  which  is  now  her  weaknesii, 
would  become  her  strength.  It  would 
be  a  powei*ful  federation  of  free  nations 
under  one  sovereign ;  she  would  be  sti-ong 
in  herself,  and  her  existence  would  no 
longer  depend  on  the  good  pleasure  of  her 
neighbors.  Despotism  has  brought  Aus* 
tria  tottering  to  the  brmk  of  a  precipice ; 
liberty  and  respect  of  nationalities  would 
render  her  powerful. 

^^  To  Hungary  especially  foils  the  mis* 
sion  of  forcing  the  dynasty  to  enter  upon 
this  path  of  safety;  but  in  this  great 
enterpnse  on  whom  must  she  fix  her 
hopes  ?" 

It  appears  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  has 
at  length  acqtiiesced  in  the  necessity  of 
restoring  some  portion  of  the  rights  of 
Hungary. 

Thus  far  we  have  glanced  at  a  few  of 
the  leading  international  relations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  such  a  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  Continent  presumes,  that  the  politi- 
cal questions  that  may  arise  will  probably 
prove  foreign  rather  than  domestic.  But 
the  most  superficial  inquiry  will  evince, 
that  there  lie  wider  questions  between 
governments  and  their  respective  subjects, 
than  between  one  government  and  an- 
other. A  social  revolntion  has  gradually, 
and  for  the  most  part  peacefully,  trans- 
pired throughout  a  great  part  of  Western 
Europe  during  the  last  half-century ;  and 
the  progress  of  government  has  not,  in 
any  country  but  our  own,  kept  pace  with 
tlie  progress  of  society.  In  Prussia,  the 
abolition  of  baronial  tenures  and  feudni 
servitude,  which  was  carried  out  by  Stein 
and  Hardenberg  between  the  years  1807 
and  1821,  has  brought  a  new  and  immense 
class  into  being;  the  same  change  h»s 
been  effected  nearly  throughout  Germany; 
in  Spain,  the  sales  of  the  immense  propoi^ 
ty  of  the  Crown,  of  the  Church,  and  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  embarrassed  or  exiled 
nobility,  have  introduced  nn  allotment  of 
the  soil  into  propnetorships  hardly  inte- 
rior to  those  of  France  in  number  and  ^ub- 
divisicn.    Even  in  Italv  the  same  teuden- 
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cies  huve  prevailed,  thongh  they  have  been 
less  prominent ;  and  in  Hungary,  under 
the  parliamentaiy  govenmient  of  that 
state,  the  servile  tenure  had  actually,  if 
not  also  technically,  disappeared.  A  great 
expansion  of  democratic  power  forms  the 
social  fact  of  our  own  age ;  and  it  is  to  be 
assumed,  either  that  that  power  must  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  existing 
polity  of  Europe,  or  must  provoke  a  new 
conflict  with  it,  on  those  questions  which 
the  violent  repression  of  an  equally  vio- 
lent revolution  in  1848  has  left  unsolved. 
Premising  that  a  perpetual  dynasty  of 
bayonets  is  impossible,  we  take  the  gene- 
ral alternative  of  Western  Europe  to  lie 
between  revolution  and  reform,  and  to  be 
not  distant. 

Two  cardinal  distinctions  in  the  distri* 
bution  of  classes  present  themselves,  how- 
ever, between  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
States  of  Western  Europe;  and  they  ren- 
der us  cautious  of  judging  the  interests  of 
the  Continent  by  the  example  of  a  coun- 
try so  dissimilar  from  it  as  our  own  in  its 
social  organization.  The  prevalence  of 
great  estates  is  nowpeouUar  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  England  and  Scotland,  with 
their  large  ownerships  and  large  tenancies 
—  and  Ireland,  with  its  smsul  tenancies 
indeed,  but  still  with  its  large  ownerships 
— ^form  a  contrast  to  the  system  of  tenure 
and  cultivation  on  the  Continent,  too  well 
credited  and  known  to  require  an  appeal 
to  the  evidence  of  statistics.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  the  aristocratic  power 
hi  country  distiiots  is  here  vastly  greater 
than  in  any  other  state,  the  oppidan  influ- 
ence, or  the  popular  power  of  the  towns, 
is  also  much  greater  here  than  elsewhere. 
The  population  of  the  boroughs  of  Great 
Britain  amounts  to  more  than  two  fifths 
of  her  total  population ;  and  after  deduct- 
ing enfranchised  towns  too  inconsiderable 
to  represent  town  interests,  a  third  of  the 
total  population  will  still  be  found  to  be 
oppidan.  In  Spain,  there  is  a  population 
of  fifteen  millions;  but  of  this  number 
more  than  twelve  millions  belong  to  rural 
districts,  and  barely  three  milli()ns  to  the 
towns.  In  France,  the  total  population  is 
thirty-six  millions,  as  we  have  already 
said ;  but  the  population  of  the  towns 
whi<^  possess  twenty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, is,  we  believe,  largely  under  five 
millions.  In  the  Austrian  Empire,  there 
are  not  six  towns  which  possess  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  may  be  too 
much  to  assert,  that  if  the  Continental 


States  of  Western  Europe  had  generally 
been  marked  by  large  proprietoi-sbips  like 
ours,  they  would  certainly  have  enjoyed 
governments  at  once  less  centralized  and 
more  stable;  but  it  may  be  maintained 
with  confidence,  that  if  they  had  been 
generally  marked  by  large  towns  such  as 
ours,  their  despotic  govern  ments  would 
have  been  annihilated. 

But  while  we  therefore  hardly  venture 
to  institute  political  comparisons  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  to 
draw  inferences  from  them,  we  assume 
that  the  general  tendency  of  this  new-born 
democratic  power  —  if  not  deliberately 
kept  in  antagonism  with  existing  institu- 
tions, by  a  refusal  of  popular  concessions, 
may  prove  in  favor  of  liberty  and  peace. 
The  French  Revolution  may  be  pointed 
to  as  a  contrary  example ;  but  in  France 
institutions  and  traditions  were  swept 
away  by  the  nxaintenance  of  that  very 
antagonism ;  and  though  it  can  not  be 
pretended  that  the  wrongs  now  sustained 
by  the  Germans,  for  example,  bear  any 
comparison  with  those  which  the  French 
peasantry  were  enduring  before  the  Revo- 
lution, that  precedent  may  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  critical  period  which  continental 
statesmen  have  now  to  gnide.  But  wc 
may  reasonably  base  this  conclusion  on 
the  example  of  states  which  gained. a 
similar  popular  development  in  former 
periods.  We  allude  to  Norway,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Switzerland ;  and  these 
countries  have  been  remarkable  through 
successive  ages,  for  their  maintenance  of 
peace  from  without,  and  liberty  from 
within,  whetlier  their  constitution  were 
republican  or  monarchical.  The  issue  of 
this  new  rural  system,  nevertheless,  must 
obviously  depend  on  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
each  people  and  state ;  on  the  character 
of  the  religion ;  on  the  mode  and  extent 
of  education ;  on  the  prevalence  of  bureau- 
cracy ;  and,  more  than  all,  on  the  propor- 
tionate influence  of  the  middle  and  town 
classes,  and  on  the  policy  of  the  remain- 
ing great  land-owners  who  form  the  artA- 
tocraoy.  These  circumstances  are  so  vari- 
ous as  to  promise  a  great  diversity  of 
aspects  in  the  different  states  of  Europe. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that,  of  all  the 
continental  countries  which  have  .attract- 
ed attention  by  their  movements  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  Sardinia  is 
the  only  one  which  has  brought  its  aris- 
tocracy into  harmony,  like  our  own  aiis- 
tocraoy,  at  ou'ja  with  the  throne  and  the 
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people.  In  German  Austria,  for  instance, 
we  find  the  great  land  owners  generally 
allied  with  the  throne  against  the  people ; 
in  Hungary  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  tney  are 
as  generally  allied  with  the  people  against 
the  throne ;  in  France  they  are  unequal 
to  the  support  of  either ;  in  Spain  tney 
deliberately  stand  aloof  from  both.  The 
distinctive  success  of  Sardinia  in  uniting 
the  monarchy  with  the  Milanese  and  Flo- 
rentine nobility,  as  well  as  with  all  classes 
in  her  old  kingdom,  renders  her  govern- 
ment hardly  less  than  our  own,  a  model 
for  other  countries  to  imitate ;  and  it  re- 
futes all  the  vaticinations  of  the  opponents 
of  Italian  independence,  and  of  the  disbe- 
lievers in  Italian  unity.  But  no  other 
Continental  State  has  made  this  advance. 
The  Pnissian  constitution  stands  next  to 
the  Sardinian  in  importance;  but  the 
Prussian  constitution  is  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  effect  the  required  conciliation 
of  classes.  The  Prussian  representatives 
consist  of  ninety  nobles,  eighty  district 
councilors,  seventy  bureaucrats,  sixty- 
four  judicial  magistrates,  one  hundred 
and  forty  officersof  the  army,  and  twenty 
religious  superintendents.  Such  a  parlia- 
ment is  likely  to  produce,  not  free  legisla- 
tion, but  administrative  conflict,  judicial 
venality,  and  militaiy  insubordination. 

•The  proposed  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
in  Russia  evinces  the  desire  of  the  Russian 
government  to  follow  in  the  career  of 
Germany ;  but  this  question  is  still  some- 
what obscure ;  and  ^Prince  Peter  Dolgo- 
rouki,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
writer  to  expound  it,  has  just  painted  gov- 
ernment and  nation  in  so  deplorable  a 
condition  of  finance,  administration,  and 
commerce — and  the  sovereign  himself  so 
trammeled  by  his  nobility  ou  one  side  and 
his  bureaucracy  on  another  —  as  to  offer 
an  indifferent  prospect  of  the  attainment 
of  a  measure  which  he  also  paradoxically 
describes  as  calculated  to  increase  the 
poverty  of  the  serf    His  picture  of  Rus- 


sia has  also  a  certain  bearing  on  the  East- 
ern intrigues,  which  public  rumor  has 
ascribed  to  the  couits  of  Paris  and  St 
Petereburg,  under  the  euphonism  of  a 
civilization  of  Turkey ;  for  even  the  pi-ob- 
lem  of  self  civilization  seems  insoluble  in 
Russia. 

In  this  medley  of  foreign  and  domestic 
danger  on  the  Continent,  Great  Britain, 
not  only  free,  through  wise  le^slation,  from 
the  disharmony  of  classes  within  her  own 
seas,  but  secure  even  in  the  loyalty  of  her 
most  distant  colonies,  will  be  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  maintenance  of  a  maritime 
superiority,  which  is  necessary  to  protect 
her  coast,  to  secure  her  commerce,  and  to 
maintain  her  communication  with  an  em- 
pire scattered  over  either  hemisphere  and 
through  every  zone.  Nor  will  she  be 
held  unequal  to  this  task,  however  active 
be  the  rivalry  of  Prance,  by  those  who 
remember  that,  in  countries  such  as  Spain 
and  Holland,  there  no  longer  remain  the 
elements  of  those  maritime  confederacies 
which,  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  she  de- 
feated and  dissolved. 

The  increasing  force  of  popular  interests 
may  yet  preserve  our  peace  with  France ; 
our  irresistible  afl'inity  with  Germany,  as 
the  most  powerful  of  defensive  nations, 
promises  us  an  ally  in  war ;  and  the  Treaty 
of  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1840,  negotiated 
with  Russia  by  Lord  Palraei'ston,  and  by 
Lord  Clanricarde — and  perhaps  our  great- 
est diplomatic  success  smce  the  alliances 
of  1813 — still  serves  for  a  monument  that 
Russia,  then  brought  into  our  alliance 
against  France,  stands  in  no  necessary  an- 
tagonism to  our  i)olicy.  These  are  the 
advantages  on  the  development  of  which 
our  position  in  Europe  depends;  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  that  union  oi^ 
firmness  and  temper,  which  has  uniformly 
marked  the  present  Administration  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  may  employ 
them  with  success,  in  the  forthcoming  ne- 
gotiations, for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 


A  MS)coiuin>tM  of  "  reasons  in  favor  of  a  bill  to 
establish  artistic  cop7'4ight,''  has  been  prepuvd  by 
tho  Coancil  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Th&  memo- 
randum will  shortly  bo  hdd  before  Her  Hi^esty's 
Ministers  by  a  very  namerous  and  influential  depu- 
tation. 


Tbx  sale  of  the  Poet  Perdral^s  library,  which 
lasted  six  days,  closed  lately  in  Boston.  With 
many  choico  and  valuable  works,  it  contained  a  large 
number  of  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets  for 
which  few  woidd  wish  to  find  room  m  their  libra* 
riei. 
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HOW  MONSIEUR  LESCARBAULT  FOUND  HIS  PLANET. 


On  the  first  of  January  in  1801,  Piazzi 
discovered  Ceres,  the  first  of  that  group 
of  little  planets  which,  to  the  number  of 
fifty-three,  revolve  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  It  has,  however,  been 
conjectured  that  the  inner  space  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun  has  similar  occu- 
pants besides  Venus,  the  alternate  morn- 
ing and  evening  star,  and  Mercury,  whose 
proximity  to  the  star  of  day  himself  is  too 
close  to  admit  of  his  being  seen,  except  by 
verv  nice  observation.  The  existence  of 
such  an  inner  planet  was  suspected  for 
some  time  by  M.  Le  Vender,  in  conse- 
quence of  several  perturbations  in  the 
orbit  of  Mercury,  and  would  probably 
have  been  determined  by  him  by  process- 
es similar  to  those  which  led  him  and  Mr. 
Adams  to  the  simultaneous  discovery  of 
Neptune  from  the  perturbations  of  Ura- 
nus, had  not  actual  observation  in  this 
case  got  the  start  of  calculation. 

M.  Lescarbault,  a  French  physician 
residing  at  Org^res,  had  the  good  fortune 
— ^which  his  patience  and  ingenuity  richly 
desei-ved  —  to  attend  at  this  last  "ac- 
couchement" of  the  planetary  system. 
The  following  account  is  taken  from  what 
he  himself  told  and  wrote  to  M.  Le  Ver- 
rier  on  the  subject  at  the  close  of  last 
year.  As  long  ago  as  1846,  when  he  ob- 
served the  transit  of  Mercury  which  hap- 
pened in  that  year,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  existence  of  new  planets  within 
the  earth's  orbit  might  be  ascertained  by 
watching  for  their  appearance  on  the 
sun's  disk.  Circumstances,  howeVer,  pre- 
vented him  from  making  the  observations 
for  many  years ;  and  it  was  not  until  1858 
that  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to  fol- 
low up  the  idea.  He  then  began  to  make 
fi'eauent  careful  searches  of  the  sun's  disk 
witn  the  following  simple  apparatus.  Of 
course  he  had  a  telescope;  it  was  one 
with  a  horizontal  and  vertical  movement, 
and  fitted  with  what  is  called  tiflmJer  — 


that  is,  a  small  telescope  fixed  to  theprin- 
cipal  one,  and  having  a  low  magnifying 
power  to  answer  the  purpose  which  its 
name  indicates,  that  oi  finding  the  body 
to  be  observed ;  for  when  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  telescope  is  considerable, 
the  field  of  view  is  proportionately  dimin- 
ished ;  and  in  searching  for  the  desired 
object,  and  fixing  the  glass  upon  it,  a 
low  power  is  desirable.  In  this  case, 
the  finder  was  also  made  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  far  more  delicate  and  accurate 
instruments.  The  magnifying  power  of 
the  eye-piece  in  the  telescope  itself  was 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  that  of  the 
finder  about  six.  The  object-glass  of  the 
telescope  had  a  diameter  of  four  inches. 
Both  in  the  teIesco]>e  and  the  finder,  the 
eye-pieces  were  furnished  with  fine 
threads  or  wires  crossing  each  other  at 
nght  angles ;  and  it  was  by  the  help  of 
these,  and  a  simple  and  ingenious  contriv- 
ance of  his  own,  that  Lescarbault  was 
enabled  to  determine  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy the  points  of  first  and  final  contact 
of  the  planet  with  the  sun's  disk. 

He  constructed  a  circular  disk  of  card- 
board, carefully  graduated  in  half  degrees 
fi-om  0°  to  360<>.  This,  with  the  help  of 
a  plumb-line  and  a  clever  contrivance 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
quite  clearly  without  a  diagram,  he  fixed 
on  the  outside  of  the  eye-tube  of  the  find- 
er in  such  a  way  as  to  move  round  with 
the  eye-piece  about  its  axis,  and  so  as  to 
have  its  initial  diameter  —  that  is,  its 
diameter  from  0^  to  180^ — parallel  with 
the  central  vertical  wire  tnside  the  eye- 
piece. One  more  thing  was  wanted  — 
after  the  telescope  itself  the  most  essen- 
tial thing  of  all  —  a  good  chronometer, 
marking  seconds.  But  this  he  had  to 
dispense  with.  A  common  watch,  with  a 
minute-hand,  the  companion  of  his  profef«- 
sional  visits,  a  verv  simply  constructed 
pendulum,  made  of  a  length  to  beat  sec- 
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onds  when  set  swinging,  and  his  long 
practice  in  counting  pulses,  had  to  serve 
nim  instead  of  that  essential  article  of 
observatory  furniture — "  the  clock."  His 
apparatus  being  thus  complete,  he  lay  in 
wait  for  the  expected  stranger.  On  the 
aflemoons,  when  his  medical  practice  left 
him  at  leisure,  he  would  carefully  set  his 
watch  and  observe  continuously,  for 
periods  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  three 
nours,  the  face  of  the  sun.  At  last,  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1859,  his  patience  and 
ingenuity  were  rewarded.  He  saw  upon 
the  sun's  disk,  advanced  a  little  distance 
beyond  the  western  side  of  the  upper 
limb,  a  small  round  black  spot — its  round- 
ness very  clearly  defined.  "Toujours 
pret,"  is  the  maxim  with  astronomers. 
Not  a  second  was  now  to  be  lost.  The 
time  is  in  these  observations  the  all-im- 
portant thing.  He  marked  the  time  — 
minutes  and  seconds — as  accurately  as 
possible.  But  how  to  know  when  the 
black  spot,  which  his  practiced  eye  knew 
was  none  of  the  old  familiar  spots  on  the 
sun's  &ce,  but  the  long-looked- for  star, 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  sun's  edge, 
or  "limb,"  as  it  is  called?  He  found  it 
thus:  He  carefully  observed  the  distance 
of  the  spot  from  the  limb ;  he  then  watch- 
ed till  it  had  moved—for  move  it  did — 
an  equal  distance  further  on  the  disk ;  the 
time  thus  occupied  would  represent,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  time  which  the  spot 
had  already  been  on  the  disk  before  he 
saw  it.  Subtracting  this  from  the  time 
of  first  observation,  he  got  the  time  of 
"  first  contact." 

But  the  place  f  Where  did  it  first  seem 
to  impinge  upon  the  sun  ?  For  this  ob- 
servation, too,  he  was  prepared.  Instant- 
ly transferring  his  eye  from  the  telescope 
to  the  finder,  having  fixed  the  intersection 
of  the  central  wires  upon  the  spot,  he 
turned  the  eye-piece  round  until  the  two 
vertical  wires  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
one — ^which  were  at  the  distance  from 
each  other  of  the  sun's  apparent  diameter 
— ^became  tangents  to  the  sun's  edge,  and 
then  reading  off  upon  the  card-board  disk 
the  number  of  degrees  through  which  it 
had  moved  round,  he  knew  the  point  of 
first  contact.  This  was  67**  22'  from  the 
sun's  upper  limb.  A  similar  process  de- 
termined the  point  of  final  contact  to  be 
85*^  46'  from  the  sun's  lower  limb.  Or, 
if  we  suppose  the  fiice  of  a  watch  to  re- 
present the  sun's  disk,  the  place  of  twelve 
o'clock  the  sun's  upper  limb,  six  o'clock 


the  sun's  lower  limb,  and  the  hands  of  tho 
watch  to  mark  ten  minutes  past  three 
o'clock,  the  points  of  first  and  final  con- 
tact would  be  pretty  accurately  represent- 
ed. By  means  of  the  cross-wires,  the 
distance  between  these  two  points  was 
calculated  to  be  rather  less  than  one  third 
of  the  sun]s  apparent  diameter,  and  the 
time  occupied  m  the  transit  was  one  hour 
and  seventeen  minutes.  Had  the  spot 
gone  right  across  the  sun,  along  one  of  its 
principal  diameters,  the  time  occupied 
would  have  been  about  four  hours  and  a 
half.  It  is  a  cunous  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  important  events  are  sometimes 
on  the  verge  of  being  turned  aside  by 
trifles,  that  whilst  M.  Lescarbault  was 
engaged  in  tracking  the  little  dark  spot 
across  the  sun,  he  was  called  down-stairs 
to  a  patient.  He,  however,  dismissed  him 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  returned  to 
his  observation,  and  watched  the  strange 
spot  out  of  si^ht,  in  other  words,  off  the 
sun's  edge,  when,  of  course,  it  was  lost  in 
the  surrounding  brightness,  having  before 
been  visible  only  by  obscuring  the  little 
portion  of  the  sun  which  it  covered. 

Such  was  the  observation  of  March  26, 
1859.  But  why  so  long  kept  secret  ?  The 
explanation  is  simple  enough.  M.  Lescar- 
bault is  an  extremely  modest  as  well  as 
ingenious  person,  and  he  wished  to  verify 
his  first  observation  by  a  second,  before 
making  it  known.  He  accordingly  pat 
his  calculations  by  and  watched  again. 
The  spot,  however,  did  not  reappear. 
Meanwhile,  M.  Le  Verrier,  in  a  corre- 
spondence with  M.  Faye,  announced  that 
there  must  be  some  planet  hitherto  un- 
seen in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Mercury.  This  announcement  decided 
the  physician  of  Orgcres  to  acquaint  the 
great  astronomer  with  what  he  had  seen. 
Le  Verrier  went  down,  saw  M.  Lescar- 
bault, and,  without  disclosing  to  him  who 
he  was,  questioned  him  with  assumed 
roughness  on  all  the  particulars  of  the  al- 
leged observation,  made  him  hunt  up  the 
greasy  and  medicine-stained  fragment  of 
paper  on  which  the  first  notes  ofthe  tran 
sit  had  been  taken,  and  a  piece  of  board 
also  on  which  the  fiist  rough  calculation 
had  been  chalked ;  and  with  these  verifica- 
tions, returned  to  Paris,  after  assunngthe 
physician  astronomer  of  Orgeros  that  the 
discovery  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  director  ot  the  Imperial  Observatory. 

Those  who  have  cood  eyes  and  p:o«»d 
telescopes  may  perhaps    see    the    Utile 
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Stranger  —  may,   indeed,  have    seen    it  j  than  was  expected,  that  Mercury  has  giv 
before  this  paper  can  appear  in  print —    en  the  astronomers  a  hint  to  look  out  for 


about  the  spring  and  summer  equinoxes. 
The  baby-planet  is  conjectured  to  be  a 
very  fine  child,  indeed,  so  much  bigger 


a  twin  to  balance  it,  or  he  will  yet  disturb 
them  with  his  perturbations. 


»^  > 


from    the    British    Quarterly. 


ORATORS     AND     ORATORY.* 


In  a  survey  of  modem  oratory,  it  is 
found  that  the  law  which  regulated  the 
development  of  ancient  eloquence,  and 
which  gave  to  Longinus  his  proud  con- 
trast between  the  elocutional  fame  of  des- 
potic Persia  and  free  Hellas,  has  never 
ceased  to  operate.  Freedom  still  assists 
her  foster-child ;  and  if  we  wonld  watch 
its  growth  to  matured  vitality,  if  we  would 
sit  by  its  cradle  and  admire  its  manhood, 
it  is  to  the  land  of  freedom  that  we  must 
recur,  the  land  of  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

In  tracing  the  harmonious  development 
of  our  liberty  and  our  eloquence,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  our  liberty  once 
lisped.  The  intentions  of  its  early  cham- 
pions were  superior  to  their  utterance. 
They  were  men  of  deeds,  not  words,  as 
men  who  could  not  decipher  their  Psalter 
were  likely  to  be.  The  language  was  such 
as  became  them,  curt,  matter-of-fact,  and 
to  the  purpose,  more  like  the  language  of 
lawyers  than  legislators.  A  rough  re- 
monstrance against  some  fresh  usurpation 
of  the  prerogative,  or  a  categorical  sche- 
dule of  grievances  drawn  up  in  the  unem- 
bossed  aiction  of  a  notary  or  a  clerk,  was 
the  extent  of  Parliamentary  rhetoric.  At 
length,  the  sudden  spread  of  classical 
learning  consequent  on  the  Renaissance, 
and  the  spread  of  biblical  literature  con- 
sequent on  the  Reformation,  displayed  a 
twofold  influence,  at  once  classical  and 
religious,  on  its  character.  It  passed  at 
once  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  from 
excess  of  simplicity  to  excess  of  pedantry, 
riitherto  the  pedantry  had  been  left  to 
some  sage  bishop  or  chancellor,  big  with 
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the  grandeur  of  the  Painted  Chamber  and 
the  learned  import  of  his  Latin  thesis. 
Now  every  honest  burgess  tried  to  exhib- 
it his  little  stock  of  letters,  and  brought 
his  Aristotle  or  his  Plato  to  bear  against 
a  question  of  usury  as  readily  as  the  the- 
ologian brought  his  St,  Aygvstme  or  St, 
Ambrose  in  support  of  church  attend- 
ance.* Henry  tne  Eighth  is  Hannibal 
and  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  Solomon  for 
justice,  a  Samson  for  strength,  and  an 
Absalom  for  beauty.f  Sometimes  the 
speaker  indulges  in  as  many  conceits  as 
an  ode  of  Cowley.  "The  great  world  wo 
are  told,  contains  three  several  divisions^ 
the  divine  world,  the  celestial  world,  and 
the  teri-estrial  world  ;  man,  a  microcosm, 
a  little  world,  has  also  three  parts,  a  head, 
a  heart,  and  inferior  members.  After  the 
likeness  of  these  is  the  English  Constitu- 
tion framed.  The  King  is  the  head.  The 
Peers  the  body.  The  Commons  the  rest 
of  the  machine."  The  Marian  orators  are 
at  their  wit's  end  for  terms  to  designate 
the  enactments  of  their  predecessors. 
They  are  Dracoes  laws ;  they  are  the  laws 
of  a  more  cruel  Dionysius.  Under  Eliza- 
beth the  records  of  Parliamentaiy  oratory 
increase  in  dignity.  One  great  name 
among  her  councilors  begins  to  excite  a 
more  than  ordinary  curiosity.  Bacon 
spoke  as  he  wrote.  In  his  speeches,  in- 
deed, such  as  we  have  them,  he  does  not 
altogether  appear  the  searching  philoso 
pher  and  the  ingenious  inquirer  that  he 
does  in  his  writings.  But  the  manner  in 
both  is  the  same,  cogent  yet  fluent,  and 
with  a  certain  sententious  amplitude  oi 
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diction  that  betokens  a  mind  easily  stimu- 
lated and  easily  controlled.  There  is  fax 
more  imaginativeness  in  his  earlier  speech- 
es than  there  is  in  his  earlier  writings. 
His  speech  on  the  Bill  for  Suppressing 
Abuses  in  Weights  and  Measures  is  singu- 
larly playful,  lively,  and  animated.  It 
perhaps  can  hardly  be  expected  that  in  a 
court  like  that  of  James  the  First,  where 
a  quibble  was  a  test  of  loyalty,  and 
pedantry  a  test  of  good  breeding,  he 
should  have  escaped  the  infection.  His 
later  speeches  and  addresses  are  accord- 
ingly disfigured  with  all  the  fashionable 
vice.  One  expression  is  so  comic,  in  that 
saddest  of  biographical  documents,  the 
Submission  to  the  Lords^  that  even  the 
seriousness  of  the  occasion  can  not  re- 
strain a  smile.  "I  hope,"  he  says,  "I 
may  justify  myself  with  Job,  that  I  have 
not  concealed  my  sin,  as  did  Adam,  nor 
hid  my  faults  in  my  bosom.  It  rests, 
therefore,  that  without  fig-leaves^  I  make 
confession  and  acknowledgment."*  The 
settlement  of  the  new  religious  regulation 
opened  up  the  sluices  of  history,  and  af- 
foi'ded  unusual  opportunity  for  the  fluency 
of  debate.  The  doctrinal  questions  that 
continually  arose  gave,  in  particular,  novel 
stimulants  to  theological  oratory.  Per- 
haps at  no  other  time  has  the  Episcopal 
Bench  displayed  greater  rhetorical  pre- 
tensions. The  speech  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  and  that  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  on  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  are  ela- 
borate and  erudite  attempts.  To  under- 
stand their  claims,  they  must  be  ranked 
in  the  same  class  with  those  profound  and 
original  historical  treatises  which  have 
sometimes  marked  the  political  discussion 
of  great  constitutional  questions,  with  the 
speech  of  Whitelocke,  for  instance,  on 
changing  the  old  law-style  from  French 
into  English,  and  the  speech  of  Somers  on 
the  Abdication  question. 

The  Rebellion  came,  and  with  it  set  in 
a  strong  contrast.  High  and  fundamental 
questions,  affecting  the  basis  of  society, 
left  no  room  for  ceremonious  trifling. 
The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  move- 
ment imparted  a  strong  impress  to  the 
oratory.  It  was  unquestionably  the  ora- 
tory of  the  undisciplined,  but  of  the  im- 
passioned, of  men  more  earnest  in  the  ex- 
piession  of  their  feelings  than  choice  in 
the  selection  of  their  langoage.  They 
spoke  as  the  spirit  within  gave  them  ut- 
terance.    The  mouth  spake  oat  of  the 


fullness  of  the  heart.    Their  speech  waa 
fervent  and  excited.    It  retained,  there- 
fore, the  features  of  fervor  and  great  agi- 
tation, an  ungraceful,  entangled,  disorder- 
ly  dialect;  a  strange  gibberi^^h  of  political 
philosophy  and  religion,  foolishness  to  the 
Jews,  and  to  the  Greeks  a  stumbling- 
block,  but  full  of  significance  to  the  in- 
spired  lips  that  uttered  it,  needing  no  in- 
terpreter to  the  enraptured  ears  that  lis- 
tened to  it.     The  period  dating  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution  Is  for  the 
purposes  of  oratorical  illustration  compar- 
atively barren.     The  political  reputation 
of  such  names  as  Clarendon,  Shaftesbury, 
Somers,  and  Halifax  have  well-nin:h  ai>- 
sorbed  their  oratorical  fame.     The  period 
was,  however,  the  birth-time  of  debate— 
of  that  bastard  composition,  a  little  les< 
than  oratorical,  and  a  little  more  than  col- 
loquial, which  requires  aji  attentive  ear 
rather  than  a  laborious  memory,  and  a 
ready  tongue  rather  than  an  eloquent  ooe. 
But  though  the  science  of  debate  was  de- 
veloped by  artists  whose  skill  has  never 
been  excelled,  there  are  no  reallv  distin- 
guished orators,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps of  Halifax,  till  the  appearance  of  the 
brilliant  and  versatile  Bolmgbroke.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  speeches  of  Bolingbroke  are 
as  irrecoverably  lost  as  those  of  Cjesar. 
Within  a^very  few  year  after  his  death, 
nothing  but  a  splendid  tradition  remained 
of  them.    If  the  style  of  his  declamation 
resembled  at  all  the  style  of  his  written 
composition,  and  this  was  a  style  so  idio- 
matic to  the  man  that  the  conjecture  i^ 
scarcely  unwarrantable,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discern  their  general  characteristics. 
Forcible  rather  from  their  manner  tiinii 
their  matter,  with  a  grace  borrowed  from 
art  rather  than  fiom  nature,  fluent  and 
equable  in  diction,  abounding  in  parallel- 
isms and  in   polished  antitheses,  if  wo 
looked  for  their  prototypes  in  antiquity 
we  should  refer  to  the  rhetorical  peifomi- 
ances  of  Isocrates.     With  Boiingbrokc'< 
parliamentary  decease  there  was  a  saddeii 
lull  in  oratory,  prolonged   iar  into  the 
reiini   of  the  second  Hanovorum    kin*:. 
Not  that  this  lengthened  period  was  with 
out    its  good  speakers.    The  names  of 
Wyndham,  of  Carterot,  of  Palteney,  and 
of  Walpole  might  well  redeem  the*  repu- 
tation of  any  period.    It  is  only  in  juxti- 
position  with  the  more  brilliant  constella- 
tions of  the  brilliant  epoch  that  immedi- 
ately succeeded,  that  such  lights  become 
obscure.    The  oharactoristiGS  of  the  orn- 
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foiy  were  pedantry  ^nd  invective.     It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  oratorical 
annals  of  any  age  or  country  a  spirit  so 
pugnacious  enunciated  by  a  tongue   so 
licentious.    To  arrive  at  any  thing   ap- 
proaching the  criminative  fury  with  which 
Pulteney  attacked  Walpole,  or  "Walpole 
attacked  Pulteney,  we  must  pass  on  to 
the  times  of  Grattan   and  Flood.     The 
eloquence   of  the  Rotunda  was  at  that 
(late  a  strange  compound  of  ferocity  and 
intelligence.     With  something  of  the  pa- 
triotic wisdom  of  an  antique  senate,  it 
combined  the  manners  of  a  bear-garden. 
In  truth,  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  Leg- 
islature was  stransjely  interpenetrated  by 
the  moral  code  of  highwaymen.     It  cer- 
tainly would  take  less  time  to  enumerate 
the  names  of  the  members  of  that  illustri- 
ous body  who  had  not  left  the  lobby  with 
a   challenge  in   their  pockets,   or  been 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  on  the 
very  benches  where  they  broke  it,  than  it 
would  to  mention  those  who  had.    The 
long  supremacy  of  Walpole,  and  the  dar- 
ing originality  of  some  of  his  measures, 
irritated  an  opposition  singularly  strong  in 
rhetorical  appliances.    The  taste  for  me- 
taphor was  singularly  strong,  and  has  been 
noticed  casually  by  the  generally  keen- 
sighted    Horace  Walpole.     The    eighth 
volume  of  the  ParUamentary  History  af- 
fords some  curious   illustrations  of  this 
habit.    In  the  debate  in  the  Commons  on 
the  Address  to  the  King  on  the  opening 
of  the  fiflh  session  of  the  seventh  Parlia- 
ment, no  less  than  four  consecutive  speak- 
ers of  eminence  close  their  speeches  with 
similes  so  ingeniously  far-fetched,  and  so 
laboriously  applied,  that  they  would  not 
have  misbecome  the  court  of  James  the 
First.    One  example  is  given,  and  as  it  is 
by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  series,  a  fair 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  oratory 
which  tolerated  it.    "  Our  late  affairs  re- 
semblc  a  set  of  quiet,  honest  country-folk 
jjot  into  a  country  dance,  who^et  through 
their  dance  with  a  great  deal  of  ease  and 
alacrity,  until  a  turbulent,  noisy  fellow  in- 
trudes   among  them,  who    immediately 
forced  himself  into  the  dance,  and  made 
such  a  noise  that  such  a  one  was  out,  and 
such  a  one  not  right,  such  a  step  out  of 
tune,  and  such  a  turn  not  according  to 
nile,  that  they  could  not  go  on  with  the 
dance :  but  then  at  last  they  resolved  to 
turn  this  troublesome  fellow  out,  and  they 
all  went  on  quietly  and  easy  as  they  had 
done  before.'* 


Such,  on  a  hasty  view,  had  been   the 
process  by  which  English  oratory  attained 
its  Attic  climax.    Eloquence  had  doubt- 
less never  been  without  its  representatives, 
its  long  line  of  ancestors,  its  gallery  of 
heroic   portraits.     Single  and  mdividual 
speeches  still  survive  in  the  musty  reconis 
of  the  Parliamentary  Debates  that  miglit 
fairly  challenge  the  masterpieces  of  Chat- 
ham.    But  at  no  peiiod  before  Chathani^s 
time  had  there  been  so  universal  an  incor- 
poration of  the  man  of  business  with  the 
man  of  wit.     Chesterfield  was  so  struck 
with  the  preponderance  of  the  latter  fea- 
ture, that  he  saw  in  it  the  exstivation  of 
the  former.    It  is  all  manner,  he  wrote, 
and  no  substance.    If  we  would  believe 
him,  a  graceful  action  and  a  pleasing  elo- 
cution were  the  only  passpoi-ts  to  rhetori- 
cal success.     Purity  of  diction,  harmony 
of  periods,  and  elegance  of  style  were  the 
instructions  he  gave  to  his  son.    He  him- 
self was  without  doubt  a  proficient.   There 
is  in  his  speeches  a  Pharisaical  purity,  a 
ceremonial  neatness  peculiar  to  the  best- 
bred  man  and  the  most  fastidious  taste  of 
his  age.    They  were  light,  agreeable,  in- 
genious essays,  such  as  he  might  have 
written  for  the  World  or  for  Fog^s  Jour- 
nal; and  if  they  were  listened  to  with  the 
same    satisfaction  with  which  they  are 
read,  must  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful.    It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that 
they  bear  without  disguise  the  stamp  of 
the  most  elaborate  preparation.     It  must 
be  owned  that  there  was  much  in  the  ob- 
jective features  of  the  prevailing  oratory 
to  lead  Chesterfield  to  hb  depreciatory 
decision.     He  needed  not  to  have  told  us 
that    one    young    member  wa«    caught 
through  the  keyhole  of  his  door  practiomg 
rhetoric  by  the  glass,  to  convince  us  that 
very  unusual  emphasis  was  placed  on  both 
the  statuary  and  the  music  of  oratory. 
All  that  we  know  of  the  greatest  orator 
of  the   day  tends    to  convince   us  that 
he  was  also  the  greatest  actor  of  his 
day. 

Neither  Demosthenes  who  embodied 
the  idea,  nor  Cicero  who  strove  to  carry 
it  out,  nor  any  English  orator,  ever  real- 
ized so  completely  the  philosophy  of  action 
as  Chatham.  What  distinguished  Inm 
above  his  fellows  was  this,  his  purely  phy- 
sical influence  over  the  audience.  Nature 
had  molded  him  an  orator.  His  voice 
was  both  clear  and  rotund.  The  slightest 
whisper  could  be  heard  above  the  hum  of 
chatterers ;  and  when  he  raised  his  tone 
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to  an  elevated  pitch,  it  startled  the  distant 
loungers  of  the  lobbies.     The  comet  of 
cavalry  had  not  been  without  its  use  to 
the  statesman.    His  figure,  erect  by  na- 
ture, and  rendered  more  commanding  by 
discipline,  n^aintained  an  air  of  grandeur 
and  inflexibility  that  rarely  or  never  was 
relaxed.    In  moments  of  passion,  there 
was  something  of  the  Sibyl  on  her  tripod 
about  him.    The  oldest  member  or  the 
hardiest  wit  quailed  before  "  the  terrors 
of  his  beak  and  the  lightning  of  his  eye." 
Every  thing  about  him,  his  language,  his 
manners,  his  virtues,  aud  even  his  vices 
were  on  a  scale  of  sublimity,  sometimes 
bordering  on  the  confines  of  the  ridiculous. 
Tiie  slightest  indiscretion  might  imperil 
the  effect,  and  this  indiscretion  Chatham 
was  now  and  then  guilty  of.     On  such  oc- 
casions, even  his  friends  could  not  repu- 
<liate  the  nickname  of  Comedian  for  him. 
A  certain  faculty  of  feigning  intense  feel- 
ing facilitated  this  theatrical  display.   Was 
he  summoned  to  deliver  up  the  seals,  he 
btirst  into  tears  at  the  feet  of  the  king. 
Did  he  attend  a  state  drawing-room,  he 
bowed  so  low  that  the  courtiers  laughed 
at  the  hooked  nose  that  peered  through 
his  leors.     Even  his  infirmities  were  tunied 
to  account,  and  more  than  once  a  touch 
of  pathos  or  a  felicitous  stroke  of  irony 
has  been  dae  to  the  crutch  and  the  flannel 
bandfige.      After  his  exaltation  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  his  speaking  became  lec- 
turing.   No  man  ever  ventured  so  to  tri- 
fle with  the  dignity  of  that  most  dignified 
body.      His  manner  became  more  and 
more  dictatorial.      Conscious  of  power, 
like  a  coquette,  he  too  often  condescended 
to  display  his  power,  merely  fi^r  the  sake 
of  the  display.   Snre  of  the  submissi veness 
of  his  colleagnes,  he  taxed  their  spirit  of 
obedience  that  he  might  expose  their  state 
of  dependence.    His  own  spirit  remained 
firm  and  undaimted.    He  frequently  in- 
fringed on  the  rules  of  debate,  and  indeed 
he  seemed  to  treat  the  rules  of  debate 
Avith  ill-concealed  defiance.     Some  of  his 
most  remarkable  and  most  palpable  suc- 
cesses originated  at  moments  of  an  over- 
bearing impatience  of  very  well-merited 
interruptions  on  that  score.    In  the  House 
of  Lords  he  was  nndoabtedly  out  of  place. 
He  was  far  more  adapted  for  a  revolu- 
tionary speaker.    In  a  tumultuous  audi- 
ence   like    the    National   Assembly    of 
France,  ho   would  have  been  a  second 
Mirabcan.    In   some  points  he  bearn  a 
vcrv  considerable   resemblance  to  Mira- 


beau.    In  doportra^ent  and  gesture,  in  tlic 
exterior  qualities    of    the    orator,  then? 
was    much    in  common.     Men   who  re- 
membered    the    great    French    tribune 
have  left  distinct  and  careful  portraits  of 
his  physique,  the  masculine  port,  the  broad 
and  bony  frontal,  the  eagle  eye  that  dis- 
mayed his  audience  with  a  look,  the  voice 
of  thunder,  the  defiant  accents  that  dared 
a  reply,  the  hair  that  waved  like  the  mane 
of  a  lion.     Unlike  Chatham,  Mirabean  did 
not  iraprovisatize.    All,  or  most,  of  bis 
celebrated  hits  were  the  result  of  careful 
premeditation ;  his  companion  of  the  Grac- 
chi, his  allusion  to  the  Tai7>eian  rock,  his 
apostrophe  to  Sieyes.    In  the  delivery  of 
his  unpremeditated  effusions  the  similitude 
with  some  modification  recurs  again.    His 
frame  dilated.    His  face  con>^lsed.    His 
eye  shot  forth  flames.     He  roared.    He 
stamped.    His  hair  whitened  with  foam. 
His  whole  system  was  seized  with  an  elec- 
tric irritability,  and  writhed  as  under  au 
almost  preternatural  agitation.     In  retort, 
in  that  kind  of  abrupt,  indignant,  disdain- 
ful repartee  which  crushes  its  victim  as  by 
a  blow,  he  was,  like  Chatham,  tuisurpaH$i>d 
by  any   of  his  cotemporaries,  and,  like 
Chatham,  he  was  singularly  dexterous  in 
converting  a  taunt  into  a  victorious  rq)ri- 
mand.     Of  irony,  stinging,  insolent  irony, 
both  the  great  champions  were  perfect 
masters.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to  ex- 
tend the  parallel  to  their  mental  tempera- 
ments.    6oth  men  were  devoured  with 
pride,  a  passionate,  overbearing,   fierw, 
absorbing  pride.    Both  were  chivalrously 
attached  to  a  cause,  and  both  displayed  :\ 
certain  sensibility  to  defeat,  nearly  akin  U 
vanity.     In  the  manner  of  both  the  dicta- 
tor prevailed,  sustained  in  both  by  a  ma- 
jestic seltreliauoe,  and  enunciated  in  a 
language  almost  monarchicaL 

llie  contrast  in  the  argumentative  value 
aud  the  effective  success  in  Chathnio's 
speeches,  is  explained  by  his  vehemence 
of  manner.  Argument,  as  Burke  con< 
fessed,  and  as  his  attempted  reply  to  Lord 
Mansfield  on  the  Wilkes  case  clearly  di^ 
monstrates,  was  not  his  forte.  There  is 
no  consecutive  reasoning  in  l\ta  orations, 
no  cool,  judicial  arrangement,  no  well-or- 
ganized  concatenation  of  ideas.  He  ^poke 
rather  a  series  of  fine  sentiments,  each 
commensurate  with  the  sentence  tliat  con- 
tained  it,  beginning  with  it  and  ending 
with  iU  Hence  the  number  of  his  paljiablo 
hits !  Effective  as  they  were,  they  were 
certainly  not  marks  of  a  skillful  d^Miler* 
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But  they  were  to  a  preeminent  degree 
marks  of  a  skillful  dramatist.  And  to 
cuunciate  them  successfuly  required  the 
parts  of  a  skillful  actor.  This  actor, 
Chatham,  we  know,  was.  In  place  of 
argument,  he  had  unflinching  assumption. 
The  ipse  dixit^  the  "  I  aflinn,"  and  the  "  I 
am  ready  to  maintain,"  and  "I  pledge 
myself  to  prove,"  constituted  all  his  logic. 
The  reason  why  his  orations  were  so  devoid 
of  elaborate  ratiocination  is  the  reason, 
perhaps,  why  they  were  otherwise  so  ef- 
fective. They  were  entirely  unpremedi- 
tated. He  possessed  great  facility  of  in- 
vention, with  the  greatest  oratorical  ener- 
gy, and  his  energy  and  invention  seemed 
lo  be  proportioned  to  each  other,  and  to 
be  mutually  dependent  on  each  other. 
He  could  not  speak  set  speeches.  His 
harangue  on  Wolfe  was  elaborately  pre- 
pared, and  all  that^  it  is  notorious  for  is 
its  complete  failure.  Though  no  man 
knew  so  well  how  to  say  what  he  pleased, 
we  may  easily  believe,  with  Walpole, 
that  no  man  ever  knew  so  little  what 
he  was  going  to  say.  Fulfilling  the  law 
of  compensation,  he  was  in  every  other 
respect  a  most  prodigal  speaker.  He  cer- 
tainly spoke  too  often  and  too  long,  and 
it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  king 
returned  him  one  of  his  speeches  to  be 
shortened.  His  manner  was  singularly 
wordy.  He  reiterated,  aggravated,  and 
repeated.  Indeed,  half  of  his  strength  lies 
in  his  happy  trick  of  verbal  reduplication. 
Such  sentences  as,  "  I  was  credulous,  I 
was  duped,  I  was  deceived,"  "  It  was  un- 
just, groundless,  illiberal,  unmanly,"  it  is 
evident,  owe  their  emphasis  to  their  struc- 
ture and  their  pleonasm.  Not  that  Chat- 
Imni  was  a  mere  sophistical  rhetor.  His 
rhetorical  expressions  were  strong,  be- 
cause his  convictions  were  strong.  His 
vehemence  was  fed  by  his  sincerity,  and 
in  turn  stimulated  it.  His  mind  magrnified 
every  thing.  Every  little  abnoi*mal  phe- 
nomenon in  the  constitution  was  a  source 
of  exaggerated  apprehension,  and  it 
may  be  of  an  exaggerated  expression 
of  his  apprehension.  An  impolitic  peace 
was  an  omen  of  despair  to  him.  "  The 
country  was  sold  at  the  late  peace;  it 
was  sold  by  the  Court  of  Turin  to  the 
Court  of  France."  The  expulsion  of 
Wilkes  was  the  ruin  of  the  Constitution. 
•*  A  breach  is  made  in  the  Constitution — 
the  battlements  are  dismantled,  the  cita- 
del is  open  to  the  first  invader,  the  walls 
totter,  the  jjlace  is  no  longer  tenable ; 


what  then  remains  for  us  but  to  stand 
foremost  in  the  breach,  to  repair  it,  or  to 
perish  in  it  ?" 

Hume  asserted  that,  if  the  manner  of 
Demosthenes  could  be  copied,  it  would 
have  an  infallible  success  over  a  modern 
assembly.  Burke  thought  otherwise.  It 
is  certain  that  the  style  of  Demosthenes 
is  far  more  genial  to  a  parliamentary  au- 
dience of  our  day  than  that  of  Chatham. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  estimated  by 
the  influence  of  individual  speeches,  the 
influence  of  oratory  has  gradually  been  on 
the  decline.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  this  decline  has  not  been  owing  to 
any  failure  in  the  character  of  the  audience. 
It  was  once,  and  among  a  certain  class  of 
idolaters  it  still  is  the  fashion,  to  dwell  on 
the  superior  refinement  'of  the  audiences 
of  antiquity.  This,  however,  is  a  ridicu- 
lous partiality,  founded  on  a  misapprehen- 
sion. The  British  House  of  Commons  is 
the  most  perfect  arena  for  the  display  of 
oratory  that  the  most  sanguine  rhetorician 
could  have  imagined  for  himself.  The 
most  experienced  statesmen  that  the  world 
ever  saw  are  among  its  speakers.  The 
most  refined  critics  are  among  its  judges. 
Historians  sit  in  it.  Philosophers,  pro- 
found as  any  Athens  ever  reared,  and 
poets  as  sensitive  as  any  Athenian,  respond 
to  every  echo  within  its  walls.  Intellect 
and  taste,  every  art  and  every  science, 
has  its  representative  there.  A  quick 
sense  of  propriety,  the  fniit  of  high  talent 
and  high  birth,  a  cultivated  fastidiousness, 
a  mental  and  a  moral  activity  rarely  at 
rest,  a  keen  philanthropic  susceptibility, 
all  the  material  for  the  production  of  the 
most  exquisite  oratory,  and  all  the  mate- 
rial for  the  most  exquisite  appreciation  of 
it,  collect,  react  and  center  there.  The 
truth  is,  it  is  to  the  political  not  to  the 
ethical  inflexibility  of  the  audience  that 
their  apparent  inertia  and  indiflerence  is 
to  be  traced.  Party  has  its  ties  which  no 
sentimental  homilies,  no  power  of  ratioci- 
nation, can  break.  All  the  pathos  of  Pitt 
could  not  weaken  the  coalition  of  Fox  and 
North.  Political  convictions  are  not 
always  arrived  at  by  the  path  of  reason. 
Those  that  hear  are  not  always  unpreju- 
diced. Hence,  as  a  conciliatory  engine 
and  for  the  purpose  of  pei*suasion,  oratory 
is  robbed  of  half  ita  power.  The  opposi- 
tion laughs,  weeps,  applauds,  but  does  not 
change  its  benches.  The  same  influence, 
producing  a  similar  effect,  extends  itself 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  audience.     It  is 
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said  that  a  modem  orator  speaks  to  those 
who  read  rather  than  to  those  who  hear 
liim.  This  indeed  is  but  the  natural  result 
of  the  operation  of  that  constitutional  pro- 
gress which  has  lessened  the  independence 
of  the  representative  on  the  elector.  In 
the  days  of  Old  Sarum  no  representative 
thouprht  of  consulting  the  interests  or 
dre:iding  the  alienation  of  his  constituents. 
In  the  days  when  as  yet  report  era  were 
not,  no  body  of  constituents  could  insure 
the  exposition  of  their  interests  by  their 
representative.  Soon  after  Johnson  ceased 
to  write  the  debates  in  a  garret  of  Exeter 
street,  a  change  set  in,  which  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  develop  its  effects,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  which  is  gradually  assimilating 
the  style  of  debate  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  to  that  which  prevails  in  the 
American  Congress.  The  language  of  the 
American  statesman  is  that  of  an  agent, 
or,  more  emphatically,  of  an  advocate. 
He  is  not  at  rest  till  he  has  dispatched  at 
least  one  speech  a  session  full  of  flattering 
attention  to  his  clients.  The  tone  of  the 
English  orator  is  that  of  a  trustee.  He 
speaks  under  evident  restraint.  He  is 
continually  looking  back  ward  and  forward, 
backward  to  the  pledges  of  the  last  hust- 
ings, forwai'd  to  the  prospects  of  the  next. 
He  talks  as  it  were  before  judges  to  whom 
he  is  finally  accountable.  If  he  is  bold 
enough  to  renounce  the  promises  of  his 
functional  baptism,  to  despise  the  cate- 
chism to  come,  there  is  a  despair  in  his 
boldness  which  testifies  to  his  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility even  in  the  act  of  repudiating 
it  But  on  the  reader,  equally  as  on  the 
liearer,  the  effect  of  a  parliamentary  ora- 
tion is  generally  inadequate.  The  ties  of 
the  reader,  though  removed  from  the  im- 
mediate sphere  of  contact,  are  equally 
strong.  His  political  principles  have  pro- 
bably been  inherited  with  his  religious 
principles.  His  attachment  to  the  tenets 
of  Jacobitism  is  probably  as  strong  as  his 
attachment  to  the  articles  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  Or  his  horror  of  protection  is  as 
keen  as  his  horror  of  episcopacy.  From 
liis  childhood  he  has  been  nourished  with 
the  milk  of  Toryism  or  the  strong  meat 
of  "Whiggism.  Tlie  speeches  that  he 
reads,  therefore,  are  generally  uttered  by 
the  oracles  of  his  own  parly ;  or,  if  he  does 
lend  an  ear  to  his  opponents,  it  is  not  for 
conviction  sake,  w^hen  conviction  would 
involve  the  shame  of  heresy,  and  the  sur- 
render of  hereditary  associations,  as  dear 


in  his  sight  as'the  qiiarterin,<v8  of  his  fiunily 
escutcheon.  But  though  the  influence  of 
rhetoric  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  dear- 
ly not  such  as  was  enunciated  by  the 
great  orators  of  antiquity,  teleologically 
speaking,  the  modem  orator  is  not  with- 
out his  influence.  The  difference  in  his 
influence  is  exemplified  slowly  and  by  de- 
grees. He  wins  in  the  long  run.  A  sin- 
gle success,  an  isolated  triumph  of  elo- 
quence, may  give  him  a  momentary  repu- 
tation. Every  one  who  has  ever  heard 
of  Single-speech  Hamilton  knows  that  it 
does  not  give  him  power.  It  is  in  the 
aggregate,  by  reiteration,  by  accumula- 
tion, that  he  prevails.  Under  such  tena% 
though  his  language  may  be  unstudie^l, 
though  he  may  never  have  looked  into  tlra 
Parliamentary  Logic,  the  £iculty  of  speech 
is  power.  In  the  English  Constitution  it 
is  political  power;  it  is  statesmanship. 
No  recommendation  can  supply  the  ab- 
sence of  its  prestige.  Splendid  abilities 
thi3  utmost  literary  renown,  are,  without 
it,  insufficient  testimonies.  Dissociated 
from  it,  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire lingers  below  the  gangway.  Assist  cd 
by  it,  a  comet  of  horse  becomes  tlie  arbi- 
ter of  Europe. 

The  elder  Pitt  was  an  orator  by  nature. 
He  was  not  taught  and  schooled'  into  do- 
clamatory  pei*fection.  His  knowledge 
was  very  confined.  His  knowledge  of 
the  Englisli  language,  indeed,  was  de- 
rived from  a  fountain  pure  and  nndefiled 
—  the  poems  of  Spenser  and  the  sCTmons 
of  Barrow.  The  younger  Pitt,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  orator  by  discipHoe  and 
by  inheritance.  He  was  early  a  thorough 
master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
He  was  therefore  a  thorough  master  of 
all  those  great  oratorical  achievements 
whose  fame  shall  survive  when  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues  shall  be  undeciphera- 
ble. Tliey  formed,  we  are  told,  his  favor- 
ite study.  He  translated  them,  retrans- 
lated them,  analyzed,  and  got  them  by 
heart.  Early  associations  tended  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  efl^ects  of  phy- 
sical heritage  and  educational  traininor. 
It  could  not  have  well  been  otherwiitc 
with  Chatham^s  son.  The  £ime  of  that 
great  man  had  penetrated  into  the  niirse- 
ry  of  Hayes.  Of  the  eldest  son's  apprei'i- 
ation  we  know  nothing.  The  eldest  son 
was  no  genius.  But  biography  still  lovi^ 
to  linger  on  the  strangely  preoocioos  in* 
I  terest  which  the  second  son  took  in  Lii 
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father^s  renown.  Before  other  boys  had 
left  school,  he  was  holding  mock  debates 
at  a  London  tavern,  and  astonishing  men 
who  lived  to  hear  his  great  parliamentary 
triumphs,  and  to  repeat  that  his  great 
parliamentary  triumphs  did  not  surpass 
the  tentative  effusions  of  the  amateur. 
Long  before  he  scandalized  the  Doctors 
of  Golgotha  by  presuming  to  set  up  for 
Cambridge,  his  form  was  ^miliar  to  the 
Ktarers  of  the  House  of  Conmions.  Day 
by  day  the  young  athlete  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  gallery,  exercising  his  memory,  and 
practicing  his  discnmination  by  hearing 
and  answering  in  his  own  mind  the  great 
geniuses  of  debate.  It  was  no  wonder, 
when  he  entered  the  arena  in  earnest,  the 
general  cry  was  that  a  champion  had 
taken  the  Held.  His  first  tnumph  came 
with  his  first  speech.  A  hundred  eyes 
strove  to  trace  in  the  features  and  the 
nianncr  of  the  young  orator  the  old 
fiimiliar  lineaments  of  the  sire  who  slept 
in  Westminster.  A  hundred  memories 
recalled  the  tones  which  had  more  than 
once  roused  the  chivalry  of  England  to 
action.  ''It  is  not  a  chip  of  the  old 
block,"  said  Burke  enthusiastically,  "it 
is  the  old  block  himself." 

Pitt  soon  displayed  qualities  the  very 
opposite  to  those  of  his  rival.  Fox.  He 
was  shy  and  formal.  His  manners  were 
stiff  and  reserved.  A  great  deal  was  due 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  en- 
tered life.  He  bad  passed  from  college 
to  the  cabinet,  and  he  brought  to  the 
cabinet  something  of  that  self-complacency 
and  formality  which,  somehow  or  other. 
Is  always  contracted  by  certain  natures  in 
the  precincts  of  the  college.  Even  in  his 
most  relaxed  moments  his  most  indulgent 
companions  were  nettled  to  find  in  the 
friend,  as  in  the  minister,  that  academical 
starchness  and  that  academical  affectation 
which  dons  and  tutors  love  to  see  in  their 
undergraduates.  Among  his  enemies,  or, 
properly  speaking,  among  his  opponents. 
It  operated  to  his  disadvantage.  Men 
who  were  accustomed  to  the  genial  fa- 
miliarity and  hearty  good-fellowship  of 
Fox,  mistook  his  shyness  for  cunning,  and 
denounced  his  formality  as  hauteur.  lie 
was,  they  said,  the  man  of  ancient  Car- 
thage. He  was  the  man  of  modern  Italy. 
He  was  any  thing  but  an  Englishman.* 
Both  the  eloquence  and  the  lives  of  the 
two  statesmen  present  a  veiy  marked 
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contrast.  Pi^t  was  cold  and  artificial. 
In  his  oratory,  as  in  his  demeanor,  every 
thing  bespoke  a  temperament  well  under 
command.  There  are  no  sallies  of  pas- 
sion, no  vehement  apostrophes.  When 
he  attempted  to  be  eai-nest,  he  generally 
ended  in  being  dignified.  When  he  at- 
tempted to  be  warm,  his  w^armth  never 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  the  most  careful 
good  breeding.  His  simplicity  was  stu- 
died. His  energy  was  an  educated  one. 
His  style,  like  the  style  of  Fox,  verbose, 
but  verbose  rather  by  redundancy  thnn 
by  repetition,  without  pomp,  with  few 
flowers  of  rhetoric  and  few  images,  was 
exactly  the  style  to  suit  the  nature  of  the 
man,  well  regulated,  firm,  and  reasonable. 
It  was  by  the  aid  of  this  style,  we  suspect, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  excel  in  two  very 
distinct  and  even  opposite  qualifications, 
in  the  art  of  amplification  and  the  art  of 
suppression.  When  he  would  be  explicit, 
he  unfolded  his  statements  with  perfect 
lucidness  and  distinctness.  When  he 
wished  to  be  reserved,  he  did  not  sup- 
press his  language,  indeed,  but  he  con- 
cealed his  meaning  under  the  semblance 
of  candor,  and  gratified  the  curiosity  of 
his  hearers  under  the  semblance  of  satis- 
fying it.  He  certainly  had  not  the  com- 
manding brilliancy  of  his  father,  but  his 
language  was  more  coirect,  and  his  rea- 
soning more  methodical.  It  is  denied 
that  he  is  argumentative.  There  is  no 
doubt  Fox,  in  the  gross,  is  superior  to 
him  in  the  art  of  reply.  But  in  Pitt  it 
was  not  so  much  inability  as  disinclination. 
His  measured  style  was  not  accommodat- 
ed to  the  colloquial  manner  of  Fox.  But 
that  he  oould  be  argumentative,  could 
take  his  opponent's  objections,  arrange 
them  in  formal  order,  and  reply  to  them 
one  by  one  with  masterly  succinctness,  is 
manifest  to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  read  his  speech  on  the  discussion 
of  the  Preliminarv  Articles  of  Peace  with 
France,  Spain,  and  Austria,  February  21, 
1783 ;  his  speech  on  the  abolition  of  slave- 
ry, April  2,  1792  ;  and  his  speech  on 
Fox's  resolution  about  the  pacification 
with  France,  May  30, 1794.  He  indulge/'i 
in  none  of  the  fanciful  imagery  of  Burkc% 
and  evidently  thought  it  unsnited  to  the 
business  of  debate.  One  of  his  bitterest 
and  happiest  castigations  was  extorted  by 
the  imaginative  exuberance  of  Burke*» 
speech  on  the  King's  address,  December 
6,  1782,  and  may  be  found  in  his  own 
speech  in  i-eply.     Sheridan's  gay  and  lively 
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manner  was  peculiarly  distasteftil  to  hioL 
He  had  chastised  Bnrke.  He  took  Occa- 
sion to  oiFer  a  dignified  rebuke,  to  Sheri- 
dan. The  theater,  he  told  him,  was  the 
lit  place  for  the  gay  effiisions  of  his  fancy, 
his  turns,  and  his  epigrammatic  points. 
Let  liim  reserve  them  for  the  stage,  and 
on  the  stage  they  would  doubtless  have 
the  good  fortune  sm  platisus  gaudere 
theatrL  The  reproof  was  a  happy  one, 
but  it  is  remembered,  unfortunately,  by 
the  far  happier  counter-retort  which  it 
chilled  up.  '^Flattered  and  encouraged 
by  the  Right  Honorable  gentleman's  en- 
comiums on  my  talents,"  said  the  wit,  "  if 
ever  I  again  engage  them  in  the  composi- 
tion he  alludes  to,  I  may  be  led  by  an  act 
of  presumption  to  attempt  an  improve- 
ment upon  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  best  cha- 
racters, the  character  of  the  Angry  Boy 
in  the  AlehemisL^!  Sheridan  himself  was 
fai'  superior  to  Pitt  in  what  may  be  called 
the  Comedy  of  Debate.  Indeed,  if  the 
pei'fection  of  his  oratoiy  is  to  be  estimated 
by  the  number  of  its  several  accomplish- 
ments, he  might  be  pronounced  superior 
to  Pitt  in  the  gross.  No  single  rhetorical 
beauty  is  in  one  place  or  another  absent 
from  it.  The  ridiculous,  the  pathetic,  and 
the  sublime,  each  reached  a  climax  in 
him.  Yet  Sheiidan^s  reputation  never 
was  and  never  can  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  Pitt's.  The  truth  is,  he  resembled 
:ui  ancient  Pentathlete.  Skilled  in  all  the 
five  exercises,  he  was  superior  in  all  to 
mere  amateurs,  but  inferior  in  each  to 
professionals.  His  information  was  limit- 
ed. His  classical  learning  was  below  his 
general  information.  The  powers  of  his 
wind  were  extensive,  but  they  exceeded 
its  acquisitions.  He  was  accused  of  dis- 
playing too  much  wit.  Yet  those  who 
knew  him  have  since  declared  that  no  one 
came  at  their  wit  more  laboriously. 
Whole  mornings  were  secretly  dedicated 
to  it,  apparently  surrendered  to  the  lazy 
sleep  of  fashion ;  and  the  happy  epigram 
or  lively  repartee  of  to-day  was  probably 
manufactured  a  week,  or  even  a  month 
before  its  delivery.  Some  one  has  men- 
tioned him  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
(Grecian  Hyperides.  And  perhaps  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  his  characterise 
tics  in  fitter  words  than  those  applied  to 
Hyperides  by  Longinns.  '^  There  is  an 
cxhaustless  fund  of  u  it  about  him,  a  vein 
of  piquant  satire,  a  natural  grace,  a  skill- 
fulness  of  irony,  jests  not  clumsy  or  loose, 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  Attic  writers. 


but  natural  and  easy ;  a  ready  talent  for 
ridicule,  a  deal  of  comic  point,  conveyed 
in  a  style  of  well-managed  pleasantry ; 
and  in  all  things  a  winning  gracefulness 
that  is  almost  inimitable,  it  is  plain,  too, 
that  he  has  composed  some  of  his  dis- 
courses in  a  style  more  like  poetry  than 
prose."  "  Sheridan's,"  said  Burke,  as  if 
m  imitation  of  Longinus,  '^  is  a  middle 
style  between  prose  and  poetry." 

In  every  way  dissimilar  to  Pitt  was  his 
great  antagonist  Fox.  Pitt  was  studious 
and  abstemious.  Fox  loved  dissipation, 
and  hated  application.  Pitt  was  ambi- 
tious, and  was  industrious  to  realize  his 
ambition.  Fox  was  ambitious,  but  it  was 
the  only  passion  he  took  least  pains  in 
gratifying.  He  loved  popularity,  yet  he 
did  little  to  win  it,  and  was  perpetoally 
doing  much  to  risk  it.  He  disgubed  no 
vice,  though  a  little  disguise  might  have 
saved  him  much  obloquy.  Void  of  de- 
sign,  and  impatient  of  culture,  his  parts 
were  natural,  and  his  success  due  only  to 
his  parts.  As  a  statesman,  in  private 
virtues  he  was  of  the  race  of  the  Whar- 
tons  and  Kochestei*s,  and  the  last  of  his 
race.  Since  his  time  no  minister  has  left 
behind  him  such  details  of  extravagance 
and  dissoluteness.  That  he  was  the  bcst- 
natured  man  alive  must  be  placed,  how- 
ever, as  a  balance  in  his  favor.  Men  who 
hated  him  as  a  politician,  could  not  deny 
their  heart  to  the  man.  As  a  politician, 
too,  it  was  difficult  to  bate  him.  All  that 
generosity  and  good-humor  which  fascin- 
ated in  his  private  life  and  among  his  pri- 
vate associates,  clun^  to  him  in  politico. 
He  had  no  spleen.  He  bore  no  ill-will ; 
none  that  an  evening  with  Don  Quix:jU 
and  Mrs.  Ai*mistead  could  not  remove. 
It  was  empathically  true  of  him  that  the 
sun  did  not  go  down  on  his  wrath.  In 
the  hearty  enthusiasm  of  a  moment  of 
admiration  he  would  more  than  once  have 
carried  off  Pitt  to  Brookes'.  When  the 
philosophic  labors  of  a  lifetime  had  jangled 
the  fine-strung  sensibilities  of  Bnrke,  the 
statesman  wept,  while  the  philosopher 
pouted.  Outside  the  House  his  populari- 
ty, though  sometimes  endangered,  was 
scarcely  less.  His  vices,  we  suspect,  ope- 
rated upon  his  character  among  his  co- 
temporaries  as  did  those  of  his  ancesfor 
Charles  II.  They  were  vices  of  the  heart 
rather  than  of  the  head,  originating  in  in- 
dolence rather  than  in  malignancy.  Hence 
his  friends  pardoned  the  man  they  had 
not  the  courage  to  condemn.    They  over- 
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looked  the  rake  ia  the  statesman ;  and 
while  he  disgraced  the  metropolis  with 
scenea  as  vicious  as  any  that  were  ever 
enacted  on  Tower-hill  or  Bartholomew 
F^air,  they  still  clung  to  the  champion,  in 
whom  they  realized  the  cause  that  had 
hied  with  Hampden  on  the  field,  and  with 
Sidney  on  the  scafTold.  They  never  found 
him  wanting.  His  exertions  were  quite 
commensurate  with  his  idleness.  His  ac- 
tivity equaled  his  sloth. 

If  the  exhibition  of  emotion  be  the  test 
of  sincerity,  and  the  exhibition  of  sinceiity 
the  test  of  a  great  orator,  Fox  was  one  of 
the  greatest  orators  that  ever  lived.  The 
hurried  sentence,  the  involuntary  excla- 
mation, the  vehement  gesture,  the  start, 
the  agitation,  every  thing  was  indicative 
of  that  kind  of  eloquence  that  comes  from 
the  heart,  and  goes  to  the  heart.  His 
tongue  faltered,  his  voice  grew  stifled, 
and  his  face  bathed  with  tears.  Pitt  lost 
by  the  contrast  in  his  demeanor.  Those 
who  watched  the  motions  of  his  great  ri- 
val saw  in  the  stiff,  unbending  figure,  the 
monotonous  inflection,  and  the  solemn 
posture,  the  formal  grace  of  a  passionless 
automaton.  They  matched  the  earnest- 
ness, the  animation,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
one,  against  the  gravity,  the  smoothness, 
and  the  plausibility  of  the  other,  and  they 
denied  that  there  could  be  waimth  where 
there  was  so  little  fire.  In  taking  into 
consideration,  however,  the  superiority  of 
Fox  in  this  respect,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  his  oratory  was  cradled  and 
nursed  in  opposition.  The  effect  of  such 
a  position  on  parliamentary  oratory  is  by 
no  means  slight.  His  independence  of 
situation  imparts  to  the  speaker  an  inde- 
pendence of  tone.  No  official  reserve  is 
there  to  chill  his  animation  or  to  curb  his 
tongue.  Horace  Walpole  has  remarked, 
in  one  of  his  Memoirs,  that  Marchmont  in 
opposition  and  Marchmont  in  place  were 
two  very  different  speakers.  The  warmth 
and  fire  of  his  elocution  when  out  of  office 
disappeared,  and  lefl  him  without  a  single 
redeeming  grace  in  office.  Something  of 
the  same  test  must  be  applied  in  a  com- 
parison of  Fox  with  Pitt.  In  logic,  in  all 
the  formalities  of  clo(juence,  in  all  those 
points,  in  fact,  where  his  nature  and  habits 
would  suggest  an  inferiority,  he  was  in- 
ferior to  Fitt.  In  the  latter  there  is  a 
faultless  regularity  of  thought,  accom- 
panied by  a  technical  arrangement  of  dic- 
tion, that  is  never  violated.  Fox,  though 
choice  in  expression,  is  loose  in  arrange- 


ment. His  declamation  flowed  from  him 
in  a  torrent.  But  though  his  words  es- 
caped from  him,  rather  than  were  uttered, 
they  were  tlie  vehicle  of  close,  and  some- 
times of  subtle  argument.  There  has  beon 
some  reaction  against  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's verdict,  that  he  was  the  most  Do- 
mosthenian  speaker  since  Demosthenes. 
The  truth  is,  easy  as  it  seems,  nothing  is 
more  really  difficult  than  to  discriminate 
between  speakers,  except  it  be  to  find 
words  which  shall  give  the  results  of  dis- 
enmiuation  an  exact  equational  expres- 
sion. Any  one  who  will  read  Hume's 
eloquent  delineation  of  Demosthenes  will 
see  at  a  glance  that  it  can  ])roperly  be  ajv 
plied  to  no  other  English  orator  than  Fox. 
The  chief  point  in  which  Fox  differs  from 
Demostiienes  is  the  inartificial  arrange- 
ment of  his  language.  But  the  difference 
lies  in  the  amount  of  application,  not  in 
the  effect  produced.  For  the  purposes  of 
oratory,  the  language  of  both  is  as  suc- 
cessfully disposed  as  it  could  be.  Thero 
are  most  certainly  some  very  singular 
parallels  of  excellences  in  their  speeches. 
We  have  noted  down  many,  but  one  ex- 
ample in  particular  of  Fox  is  so  Demos- 
thenian,  that  we  can  not  refrain  from  giv- 
ing it.  It  occurs  in  the  speech  on  Ameri- 
can affairs,  on  the  opening  of  the  session 
for  November,  1781.  And  it  is  curious 
that,  in  this  speech,  the  orator  quotes  and 
applies  to  the  situation  of  this  country  a 
famous  address  of  Demosthenes  to  his 
countrymen :  "  There  was  one  circum- 
stance in  the  conduct  and  the  language  of 
Ministers  he  could  not  help  taking  notico 
of.  It  was  that,  amidst  all  their  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  £arl  Cornwallis  and  his 
brave  army,  there  seemed  one  thing 
which  ^ve  them  great  consolation,  and 
for  which  they  were  grateful.  It  was, 
that  our  fleet  had  not  ventured  to  fight 
the  enemy.  Hear  it,"  exclaimed  the  ora- 
tor;  ^'hear  it,  Mr.  Speaker ;  it  is  a  source 
of  joy  new  in  the  history  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, that  we  rejoice  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  our  fleets  not  venturing  to  engage 
and  fight  the  enemy.  To  even  this  are 
we  reduced."  We  almost  fear  to  venture 
on  our  own  translation  of  the  famous  re- 
buke in  the  first  Philippic,  which  every 
scholar  has  doubtless  anticipated  in  his 
own  mind  before  we  quote  it :  ^'  Do  ye 
prefer  walking  about  and  a^ing  one  dt)- 
other,  is  there  any  news?  What!  tell 
me,  can  there  be  greater  news  than  that 
a  man  of  Macedonia  is  subduing  Athe^ 
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ninns,  and  administering  Greece  fV  The 
whole  of  Fox's  speech  is  moat  Demostho- 
nian.  The  imaginary  dialogue  between 
the  King  of  France  and  his  8ubjeet«,  the 
indignant  outburst  that  followed  on  the 
sneer  of  Dundas,  are  rather  copies  thaa 
parallels. 

Superior  to  Fox,  superior  to  Pitt,  was 
Bnrke.  Any  disadvantages  on  the  part 
of  Fox,  in  natural  abilities,  were  increased 
by  the  character  of  his  personal  pursuits. 
Burke  maintained  through  life  that  habit 
of  study  that  Pitt  had  in  his  youth,  and 
lie  added  to  his  powers  of  accumulation 
what  Pitt  had  not,  a  large  and  philosophi- 
cal scrutiny.  While  Fox  was  making  up 
his  losses  at  Newmarket,  or  drinking  out 
the  night  at  Hockrel,  the  author  of  the 
Treatise  on  the  Stiblime  was  pushing  into 
the  recondite  realms  of  every  science  a 
]  are  and  unwearied  spirit  of  investigation. 
He  boasted,  and  boasted  truly,  that  he 
liud  none  of  that  master-vice,  sloth,  in  his 
composition.  Man  of  genius  though  he 
was,  he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  industry  of  a  vulgar  plodder.  Nor 
was  his  industry  a  fiistidions  one.  Noth- 
ing was  too  high  or  too  low  for  it.  It 
comprehended  every  thing,  from  the  most 
elaborate  act  of  imperial  legislation  to  the 
discussion  of  a  Dutch  or  Italian  master 
with  Reynolds  or  Barry,  or  parsnips  and 
Indian  corn  with  Arthur  Young.  In  spite 
of  these  qualifications,  however,  Bnrke 
has  always  struck  us  as  a  memorable  in- 
stanoe  of  more  than  adequate  means  of 
commanding  success,  resulting  in  a  very 
inadequate  share  of  it.  He  was  the  great- 
est political  philosopher  of  his  day,  yet  he 
commanded  no  adherents.  He  was  the 
greatest  orator,  yet  he  commanded  no 
converts,  and  could  scarce  command  an 
audience.  He  was  the  best-informed  man 
in  Parliament.  He  certainly  was  most 
oxact  and  most  ready  in  his  information. 
His  mind  was  well  stocked  with  every 
sort  of  intellectual  merchandise.  Every 
article  was  in  its  place,  prepared  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  for  exhibition  to  the  casnal 
customer.  Added  to  this,  be  had  the 
means  of  pleasing  as  well  as  convincing. 
His  language  was  choice  and  classical,  and 
copiously  various.  Imagery  the  most 
bountiful  and  the  most  beautiful  set  off  his 
homeliest  wares.  They  were  packed  in  a 
style  of  sentence  which,  if  it  had  any  tanlt, 
had  the  fault  of  an  excess  of  harmony. 
He  was,  too,  one  of  the  wittiest  men  even 
in  that  regal  period  of  wit.    Yet  he  was 


tiresome,  his  name  passed  into  a  parlia- 
mentary  proverb,  and  the  signal  for  his 
rising  to  speak  was  the  signal  for  his  an. 
dience  to  quit  their  benches.  The  cause 
of  Burke's  inadequate  moral  supremacy 
lies,  we  think,  in  the  composition  of  his 
character.  He  was  a  man  of  no  com  pro- 
mise. '*  I  have  ever  liked,"  he  writes  to 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  "  I  have  ever 
liked  a  decided  situation  of  friendship  or 
amity."  His  attachments  were  strongs 
and  his  antipathies  were  strong,  while  to 
both  his  impetuous  temper  imparted  an 
air  of  earnestness  almost  approaching  to 
passion.  Calculating  politicians  could  not 
understand  it.  They  could  not  under- 
stand that  a  man  should  give  himself  and 
his  friends  so  much  vexation  for  nothing ; 
and  they  put  down  his  eagerness  to  inter- 
est, and  his  anxiety  to  ambition.  JIc  wns 
naturally  sensitive,  and  strangely  enough, 
as  he  grew  older,  he  seemed  to  grow 
more  warm,  more  sensitive,  and  more  pas- 
sionate. The  chills  of  age  did  not  damp 
his  ardor.  Every  thing  in  him  turned 
to  flame.  His  intellect  and  his  sensations 
had  mutually  overheated  each  other.  The 
tender  enthusiasm  of  his  old  age  was  pro 
bably  intensified  by  the  events  of  his  jn-e- 
vious  life.  He  had  fived  in  a  stranore  and 
a  wild  time.  He  mistook  the  renovation 
of  society  for  its  dissolution.  The  agonies 
attending  the  birth  of  Liberty  sounded  in 
his  ears  as  the  agonies  of  its  death.  Ere 
his  public  life  had  begun,  symptoms  of  the 
great  insurrection  of  the  human  mind  had 
set  in.  Ere  he  had  been  laid  in  his  grave 
at  Beaconsfield,  the  great  drama  had  been 
played  out.  On  the  bights  of  Boston, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  he  had  watched  it  scene  by 
scene,  act  after  act,  to  the  final  consum- 
mation of  the  great  closing  catastrophe. 
Nor  had  he  been  an  unconcerned  specta- 
tor. Nay,  each  successive  change,  each 
new  phase,  struck  a  corresponding  chord 
in  his  bosom.  The  great  drama  had 
opened  in  the  guise  of  rational  freedom, 
and  he  gave  it  his  confidence.  It^romlW 
to  end  in  the  triumph  of  anarchy,  and  he 
sacrificed  to  it  his  despair.  It  began  in 
order,  and  he  applauded.  It  ended  in  con- 
fusion, and  he  denounced.  Burke  had  in 
reality  all  that  nervous  anxiety  and  tliat  ex- 
aggerated apprehensiveness,  which  Chat- 
ham assumed.  Chatham  was  always  thun- 
dering at  the  destroyers  of  his  country,  and 
predicting  its  present  destruction.  In 
Burke^s  irritable  soul,  this  was' a  real,  not 
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a  fictitions  fear.  His  letters  and  speeches 
arc  full  of  the  notes  of  earnest  despair. 
Never  indeed  has  despair  chanted  dirges 
so  sweet  and  so  solemn.  In  Lord  George 
Gordon's  riots,  as  in  the  American  Revo- 
iiition,  it  was  "Fuiraus,"  "Fuimiis." 
"  We  were  undone."  **  We  were  a 
doomed  nation."  "  We  were  no  longer  a 
nation."  On  the  French  Revolution  the 
cry  became  more  earnest  as  the  evil  ap- 
peared more  extensive.  He  had  foreseen 
the  destruction  of  freedom  in  England. 
His  prophetic  vision,  guided  by  the  terrors 
of  an  overwrought  imagination,  now  re- 
cognized the  decay  of  freedom  in  Europe. 
Such  a  disposition  could  never  have  been 
sustained  without  a  warm  and  philanthro- 
pic heart.  His  philanthropy  accordingly 
Avas  universal.  lie  had  an  instinctive  hor- 
ror, political  and  moral,  of  all  oppression, 
national  and  individual.  His  lai-ge  sym- 
pathies even  extended  to  every  climate 
and  every  grade,  from  the  Catholic  who 
groaned  beneath  penal  disabilities  amid 
the  bogs  of  Tipperary,  to  the  African  who 
rotted  in  the  slave-factories  of  Guinea; 
J  rom  the  king  who  was  martyred  in  the 
gaze  of  his  European  capital,  to  the  princes 
whom  European  rapacity  plundered  in  the 
city  of  the  Jumna.  When  he  died,  it  is 
B:ii'd  that  his  heart  was  found  enlarged  to 
an  unusual  size.  It  would  be  a  pleasing 
fiction  to  believe,  with  the  Arabian  phy- 
siologist, that  the  physical  organism  is  in 
death  not  unirequently  commensurate 
with  the  moral  capacities  of  life. 

As  was  the  success  of  the  politician,  so 
was  the  success  of  the  orator.  In  both 
positions  excess  rather  than  deficiency  was 
the  cause  of  his  failure.  As  a  politician 
he  had  too  much  mind  and  too  much  sen- 
sibility. As  an  orator  he  combined  too 
much  reason  with  too  much  imagination. 
As  an  orator  he  was  too  much  of  the  poet 
and  too  much  of  the  philosopher.  As  a 
]>oliticiau  he  was  too  much  of  the  student 
with  too  much  of  the  paitisan.  He  ab- 
horred the  application  of  abstract  times 
to  politics,  yet  no  man  clothed  politics  in 
a  more  abstract  metaphysical  dress.  His 
first  speech,  said  a  critic  of  the  day,  struck 
the  House  as  a  new  kind  of  political  phi- 
losophy. It  was  soon  found  that,  new  or 
old,  the  House  was  not  the  place  for  its 
successful  exposition.  All  is  not  parlia- 
mentary that  is  philosophical.  His  elo- 
quence was  not  calculated  for  that  meri- 
dian. It  would  have  shone  eminently  in 
a  discussion  society,  or  in  an  essay,  and 


indeed  bis  speeches  read  more  like  essays 
than  orations.  He  spoke  from  the  study, 
and  it  certainly  needed  the  retirement  of 
the  sttidy  to  appreciate  what  he  spoke. 
In  an  assembly  where  immediate  appre- 
hension is  necessary,  that  is  no  time  for 
the  slow  process  of  contemplation.  Henco 
the  effect  became  totally  inadequate  to 
the  cause.  It  was  all  appeal  to  the  intel- 
lect, and  no  appeal  to  the  passions.  Hit* 
subtlety  fortified  his  observations,  but 
it  weakened  the  impressions  on  the  au- 
dience. What  they  could  not  comprehend, 
they  called  futile.  Burke  wanted  in  this 
what  he  wanted  in  his  political  conduct 
generally,  address,  insinuation,  manage- 
ment, self-control.  His  imagination  ran 
away  with  him  just  as  his  temper  ran 
away  with  him.  It  was  not  his  fault  that 
he  did  not  try  to  evade  the  substantial 
merits  of  a  question  by  treating  it  in  some 
merely  temporal  or  local  consideration. 
But  he  dealt  too  abundantly,  too  gener- 
ously in  establishing  general  positions. 
Some  of  his  speeches  resemble  tracts  on 
purely  speculative  doctrines.  Yet,  after 
all,  his  arguments  were  not  as  shrewd  as 
Fox's.  The  predominance  of  his  imagin- 
ation may  be  traced  in  his  early  pursuits 
and  tastes.  At  one  time  it  seemed  to 
threaten  his  career.  There  was  danger, 
in  the  ophiion  of  some  of  his  friends,  that 
he  was  lapsing  into  the  idleness  of  a  poet, 
at  the  expense  of  severer  studies,  "  Poe- 
try," he  writes  to  his  friend  Shackletoii, 
"  nothing  but  poetry  could  go  down  with 
me.  I  am  entirely  absorbed  in  the  furor 
poeticusJ^  This  accounts  for  the  profu- 
sion of  metaphor  broadcast  over  his  writ- 
ings, especially  over  his  later  writings. 
The  redundancy  of  images  is  far  more 
prodigal  in  his  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Pedce^  for  example,  composed  when  ho 
was  considerably  over  sixty,  than  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Sublime,  the  work  of  his 
com|)arative  youth.  It  is  singular,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  suggestive  of  his  nat- 
ural gifts,  that  his  premeditated  speeches 
should  be  &r  more  chaste  and  sobered 
than  his  unpremeditated.  While  other 
men  require  leisure  to  stimulate  and  excite 
their  imagination,  he  required  leisure  to 
tame  and  curtail  his.  His  famous  speech 
on  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Tea  Duty, 
though  extemporized,  and  delivered  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  was  always  con- 
sidered by  the  best  judges  among  its  au- 
dience, as  containing  wonderful  power  of 
ratiocination  indeed,  but  an  almost  crinii- 
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nal  excess  of  luxuriant  imagery.  It  need- 
ed the  art  of  touching  the  passions.  Its 
lica';er8,  neither  persuaded  nor  deprecated, 
simply  wondered  and  smiled.  It  wJas  not 
the  moment,  it  was  said,  for  Cicero  to  be 
as  playful  and  fanciful  as  Ovid.  His  imag- 
ination, like  his  reason,  was  not  an  aristo- 
cratic one.  It  adapted  itself  easily  to  all  sub- 
jects. It  did  not  despise  the  day  of  small 
things.  It  took  under  its  protection  the 
grandest  and  the  meanest  topics,  the  fate 
of  an  hemisphere  or  the  state  of  the  king's 
kitchen ;  and  whatever  it  illustrated,  it 
illustrated  successfully.  It  occupied  itself 
with  the  dungeon  of  a  captive  queen,  and 
it  threw  around  the  horrid  tragedy  a  ten- 
derness and  a  grace  that  robbed  it  of  half 
its  repulsiveness.  It  entered  the  royal 
buttery,  and  in  an  instant  the  dry  details 
of  purveyorships,  cooks,  and  turnspits  are 
worked  up  into  a  scene  that  might  have 
drawn  tears  of  theatrical  envy  from  Sher- 
idan. The  Welsh  i-evenue  adventures  of 
Baron  North  and  bis  knight  Probert,  in 
the  same  speech,  the  speech  for  Economi- 
cal Reform,  interests  for  all  the  world  like 
a  medieval  tale  of  chivalry.  £ven  at  this 
distance  of  time,  and  upon  a  hundredth 
perusal,  it  must  be  owned  that  there  never 
was  a  more  playful  or  amusing  way  of 
getting  rid  of  such  dry  and  repulsive  de- 
tails. The  power  of  combining  grave  and 
gay,  wit  and  pathos,  was  in  truth  one  of 
that  remarkable  man's  most  remarkable 
faculties.  In  a  speech  he  delivered  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  17'?8,  the  first  part 
made  Lord  North  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter.   The  latter  portion,  it  was  noticed,  j 


drew  iron  tears  down  the  cheek  of  the 
veteran  Barre.  Such  was  Burke;  or, 
rather,  such  is  a  very  faint  outline  of  what 
Burke  was,  philosopher,  moralist,  meta- 
physician. There  is  a  tendency  just  now 
to  regard  his  virtues  with  suspicion  and 
his  jfailings  with  harshness.  His  frame 
and  his  intellect  so  reacted  upon  one  an- 
other, that  a  close  and  earnest  psycholo- 
gical  study  alone  can  adequately  hope  to 
decide  upon  his  merits.  The  great  crisis 
in  which  he  lived  had  a  curious  effect  on 
more  than  one  cotemporary  mind.  It  has 
given  an  Jiir  of  inconsistency,  even  of  ob- 
liquity, to  more  than  one  otherwise 
straightforward  career.  Statesmen  and 
philosophers,  the  great  shock  has  thrown 
several  from  the  perpendicular,  and  re- 
versed the  motion  of  their  public  walk. 
Beginning  with  progress,  with  their  face 
set  in  the  right  direction,  they  remain, 
like  Lot's  wife,  eloquent  monuments  of 
the  danger  of  looking  back. 

Into  the  career  of  these  historical  moni- 
tors, or,  what  is  more  germane  to  our 
subject,  into  the  merits  of  their  oratory, 
it  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  enter. 
The  history  of  oratory  is  indeed  not  a 
topic  to  be  exhausted  in  the  limits  of  an 
ephemeral  essay.  Our  own  skeleto^i  out- 
line of  it  has  been  offered  rather  by  way 
of  suggestion  than  as  example.  Criticism 
is  partial.  It  has  invaded  eveiy  depart- 
ment of  literature  but  this ;  though  it  is 
quite  certain  that  no  other  department 
of  literature  is  more  attractive,  or  is  likely 
to  be  more  remunerative  of  toil. 


A  PRINTING-OFFICE  and  a  lithographic  establish- 
ment has  recently  beca  formed  for  the  first  time  in 
Greenland,  and  a  work  published  by  it  has  just  made 
its  appearance.  A  German  journal  in  mentioning 
tlie  fact,  says :  **  It  is  entitled  the  KaladU  OkcUluk- 
tuitlliait^  and  ia  a  collection  of  legends  written  and 
printed  by  natives  in  the  Greenland  language,  with 
a  Danish  translation.  The  work  is  embellished  with 
twelve  engravings  on  wood,  executed  by  a  native, 
(the  Greenlanders  are  skillful  in  such  work,)  and 
contains  eight  national  songs,  with  words  and  music, 
and  altogether  forms  a  work  as  interesting  as  it  is 
original. 

A  London  correspondent  says:  '*  I  send  you  a 
par ag ram  or  short  letter.  This  is  the  new  word, 
much  approved  of,  as  Sir  John  Leach  says,  in  the 
higher  circles.*' 


Photography  in  Natural  Colors. — ^M.  Toussaint 
has  been  repeating  the  experiments  of  M.  E<lmond 
Becquerel  and  M.  Niepcede  SL  Victor,  in  which  col- 
ored objects  were  produced  with  all  their  natural 
tints  upon  daguerreotype^plates.  M.  Becquerel  pho- 
tographed the  solar  spectrum  with  all  its  colors.  31. 
Ni^pce  preferred  a  doll  for  his  experiments ;  this 
doll  was  dressed  in  the  brightest  colors,  and  at  a 
distance,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  solar  spec- 
trum or  a  small  rainbow.  All  the  colors  were  pro> 
duced  many  times  on  the  silver  plate,  but  were 
never  fixed.  The  principal  agents  with  which  Tous- 
saint has  succeeded  in  producing  and  fixing  these 
colored  images  are,  essential  oil  of  pink  and  chloride 
of  gold. 

Lord  Brougham  has  appointed  Sir  David  Brewster 
Vice-Ghanoellor  of  the  University  of  Edinbaigh. 
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LIFE  AND  TIME  OF  JOHN  WYCLIFFE. 

In  these  sketches  of  the  rise  of  the  I  another  historical  personage  of  equally 
Reformation  in  England,  and  of  the  early  'high  standing,  of  whose  personal  tastes 
history  of  Protestantism  in  Prance,  Dr.  and  habits  we  know  so  little.  We  must 
Ilanna  exhibits  a  coraprehensivo  grasp  be  content  to  accept  the  public  man,  and 
of  his  subject,  intimate  acquaintance  dispense  with  the  minor  characteristics 
with  its  details,  a  clear  and  pleasing  style,  which  bring  him  down  to  our  own  level, 
and  that  spirit  of  impartiality  so  difficult  humanize  him,  and  give  him  a  stronger 
to  preserve  when  one  is  drawn  within  hold  upon  our  hearts.  We  may  safely 
the  vortex  of  ecclesiastical  controversy,  infer,  however,  from  this  remarkable 
About  half  of  his  volume  is  devoted  to  want  of  egotism  in  his  writings,  that 
the  career  of  the  great  En^lij<h  reformer,  Wycliffe  was  a  singularly  self  oblivious 
who,  a  century  and  a  half  before  Luther,  man,  totally  absorbed  by,  and  intent  upon 
and  when  the  great  sacerdotal  system  of  his  work.  His  deeds  prove  him  to  have 
Rome  had  attained  its  fullest  strength,  been  animated  by  the  warmest  philjinthro- 
was  the  first  to  denounce,  openly  and  py,  the  purest  patriotism,  and  most  ar- 
boldly,  the  doctrines  and  claims  of  the  dent  uiety ;  and,  though  for  twenty-five 
papacy  as  tinscriptural,  unreasonable,  and  yeare  he  lived  in  the  stormy  atmosphere 
degrading  to  the  human  spirit,  and  to  of  controversy,  and  lashed  with  unspaiing 
present  in  their  stead  the  simple  doctrines  severity  the  ambition,  luxury,  and  workl- 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  simple  institute  liness  of  friars,  prelates,  and  priests,  he 
of  the  Church  as  set  forth  in  Holy  Writ,  never  stooped  to  personal  abuse,  nor 
We  propose  to  follow  Dr.  Hanna  for  a  became  involved  in  a  personal  quarrel, 
little  in  his  sketch  of  this  great  and  good  There  is  not  a  trace  of  vindictive  or  malig- 
man,  the  least  egotistical  and  most  iault- .  nant  feeling  even  in  his  rudest  assault, 
less  of  all  our  reformers.  jHis  was  the  vehemence   of  the   ronsed 

John  Wycliffe  was  born  in  1324,  in  the  conscience,  rather  than  the  resentment 
small  parish  of  Wycliffe,  situated  on  the  of  offended  passion,  and  herein  he  affords 
banks  of  the  Tees,  in  Yorkshire  a  few  .  a  striking  contrast  to  Luther  and  Knox, 
miles  above  Rokeby,  and  about  as  many  I  who  were  occasionally  betrayed  into  a 
below  Bernard  Castle.  His  infancy  is  \  ^^rulence  of  abuse,  and  an  offensive  per- 
lost  in  obscurity,  and  of  the  character  of  j  sonality  injurious  to  the  great  cause  they 
his  parents  nothing  is  known.     Not  even   so  nobly  supported. 


an  anecdote  of  his  boyhood  remains,  and 
his  life  at  Oxford,  extending  over  a  pe 


Wycliffe  was  early    destined   for   the 
church,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  en- 


riod  of  forty  years,  presents  us  with  but  "  tered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  as  a  com 
one  illustrative  incident.  The  last  six  moner,  where  he  remained  for  a  year ;  and 
years  of  his  life,  from  fifly-four  to  sixty,  then,  in  1341,  joined  Merton  Collcj^o,  the 
spent  at  his  rectory    of  Lutterworth —   most  celebrated   foundation   In    Oxford. 


years  of  toil,  in  which  multitudes  of 
tracts,  pamphlets,  and  treatises  were 
poured  forth  by  the  indefatigable  reform- 
er— afford  no  trace  of  his  private  life  or 
domestic  habits.  No  personal  allusions 
are  to  be  found  in  his  voluminous  writings, 
and  it  would   be  difficult  to   point   out 


♦  Wycliffe  and  the  Huguenots,  By  the  Rev. 
William  Kanna,  LL.D.  Edinburgh :  Thomas 
Constable  A  Co.     1860. 


During:  this  century,  the  Universities  of 
Paris,"Bologna,  and  Oxford  were  in  the 
hight  of  their  fame;  and  at  the  time  when 
Wycliffe  entered  Merton  College,  no 
fewer  than  thirty  thousand  students  were 
assembled  at  Oxford.  Wycliffe  speedily 
distinguished  himself  by  the  ardor  and 
success  with  which  he  prosecuted  his 
academical  studies.  He  became  a  profi- 
cient, both  in  the  canon  and  civil  law,  and 
so  great  an  adept  in  the  scholastic  philo- 
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sophy  that  one  of  the  bitterest  of  his  co- 
temporary  opponents  acknowledges  that 
"  in  philosophy  he  M'as  second  to  none ; 
in  scholastic  exercises,  incomparable ; 
struggling  to  excel  all  others  in  disputa- 
tion, both  in  subtlety  and  depth."  He 
appears  to  have  been  early  impressed  by 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures,  so  that  he  was  known 
among  his  fellow-collegians  by  the  title 
of  the  Evangelical  or  Gospel  Doctor. 
These  early  religious  impressions  were 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  ravag- 
es of  the  fearful  pestilence  of  1345,  which, 
originally  breaking  out  in  the  east,  crept 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
desolated  Greece,  swept  over  Italy,  cross- 
ed the  Alps,  and,  in  1350,  almost  depopu- 
lated London,  when  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants  perished.  In 
1300,  after  he  had  been  for  twenty  years, 
iirat  a  scholar,  and  then  a  fellow  of  Mor- 
ton College,  Wydiffe  received  his  first 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  the  living  of 
Freylingham,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  was 
chosen  Master  or  Warden  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege. 

The  payment  of  a  thousand  mai'ks  an- 
nually as  tribute  from  the  nation  of  Eng- 
land to  which  King  John  had  unconsti- 
tionally  bound  himself  and  his  successors 
had,  at  this  period,  been  discontinued  for 
about  thirty  years.  But  in  1365,  Edward 
III.  received  an  unexpected  communica- 
tion from  Pope  Urban  V.,  not  only  de- 
manding a  renewal  of  the  payment,  but 
also  the  discharge  of  the  accumulated 
arrears.  Edward  III.  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore his  Parliament;  and  Wycliffe  has 
reported  to  us  the  speeches  of  some  of 
the  gi*eat  Barons  on  this  important  occa- 
sion. They  opposed  the  papal  claims  in 
the  most  distinct  and  unceremonious  man- 
ner; the  last  speaker  uttering  these  re- 
markable words  pregnant  with  the  germ 
of  English  liberty :  "  I  wonder  that  you 
do  not  at  once  lay  your  hand  upon  the 
entire  illegalitv  of  the  original  transaction 
Jiere.  King  John  bound  himself  without 
legal  consent  of  the  kingdom.  No  golden 
seal  of  royalty,  nor  the  seals  of  a  few 
lords,  whom  the  king  coerced  to  join 
him,  could  supply  the  place  of  the  nation- 
al consent,  or  give  validity  to  the  deed. 
That  deed,  therefore,  should  be  treated 
as  a  nullity."  Ultimately,  the  three  es- 
tates of  the  realm  solemnly  decided  that 
*^  Inasmuch  as  neither  King   John^  nor 


any  other  king  could  bring  his  realm  and 
kingdom  into  such  thraldom  and  subjec- 
tion, but  by  common  assent  of  Parliament, 
the  which  was  not  given ;  therefore,  that 
which  he  did  was  against  his  oath  at  his 
coronation.  If,  therefore,  the  Pope 
should  attempt  any  thing  against  the 
king  by  process  or  other  matters  in  deed, 
the  King  with  all  his  subjects  should,  with 
all  their  force  and  power,  resist  the  same." 
This  noble  assertion  of  national  rights, 
and  uncompromising  defiance  of  papal 
usurpations,  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  wlien 
Urban  prudently  withdrew  bis  demandft, 
and  relinquished  his  claim  to  civil  suprem- 
acy over  the  nation  of  England.  Wy- 
cliife  came  up  from  Oidbrd  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  this  fiimous  Parliamem, 
and  also  on  account  of  a  coutroven^v* 
which  had  sprung  up  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  and  the  Mendicant 
Friars,  in  which  be  was  deeply  interested, 
and  in  which,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  he  was  destined  to  take  a  prominent 
part,  as  the  ablest  opponent  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  those  mendicant  orders*  Dr. 
Hanna  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the 
rise  of  these  begging  fraternities,  founded 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry, by  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Prancis.  They 
were  distinguished  from  the  more  ancient 
monastic  orders  by  a  fundamental  role 
that,  neither  individually  nor  collectively, 
could  they  hold  any  property,  but  shoukl 
depend  for  their  subsistence  on  the  alius 
of  the  faithful.  In  another  important 
particular,  too,  they  differed.  The  older 
monastic  orders,  for  the  most  part,  were 
devoted  to  lives  of  retirement  and  seek- 
sion  from  the  world.  It  was  not  so  with 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  Theirs 
was  to  be  a  career  of  active  missionary 
itinci'ancy  among  the  people.  During 
the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  their 
existence,  the  mendicant  ordei's,  animated 
by  the  zeal  of  their  founders,  devoted  to 
their  religious  duties,  and  mixing  freely 
with  the  humblest  of  the  people,  spread 
rapidly  over  Europe,  and  acquired  great 
influence.  But  their  decline  and  corrup- 
tion were  as  remai'kable  as  their  success. 
Their  fundamental  rule  as  to  the  posses- 
sion of  property  was  soon  violated,  and 
donations  and  bequests  from  all  quarteiv 
were  poured  into  their  treasuries.  Con- 
vents, cloisters,  and  churches  of  the  men- 
dicants arose,  which  in  beauty  of  architec- 
ture, costliness  of  uiateiials,  and  richness 
of  decoration,    vied    with    the    nohleM 
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cathedrals  and  abbeys  of  the  Benedictines 
and  Augastinea  The  Roman  Pontiffs, 
too,  recognizing  in  the  mendicant  orders 
their  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  defend- 
ers, assisted  still  further  to  corrupt  them, 
by  intrusting  them  with  the  amplest  ec- 
clesiastical powers,  and  exempting  them 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  any  check 
or  control  by  the  parochial  clergy.  And 
tlius  it  arose,  that,  in  Wycliffe's  day,  the 
mendicant  orders,  instead  of  being  poor, 
hum  hie,  and  self-denying  missionaries, 
were  wealthy,  proud,  and  luxurious,  pos- 
sessing much  power  and  influence,  and 
aiming  at  acquiring  more,  especially  by 
getting  into  tlieir  hands  the  education  of 
youth.  They  attempted  to  get  possession 
of  the  chaira  in  the  great  universities  of 
Europe ;  and,  in  that  of  Paris,  they  tii- 
umphod  by  the  assistance  of  the  Pope, 
after  a  long  stmggle  in  which  the  &mous 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  their  great  cham- 
pion, and  William  de  St.  Amour  their 
principal  opponent.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  ibuiteenth  century,  the  strife  was 
transferred  from  Paris  to  Oxford,  where 
the  begging'  friars  had  obtruded  them- 
selyes  into  the  office  of  lecturers  on  theolo- 
gy, had  Seduced  many  of  their  scholars  in- 
to their  ranks,  and  had  persuaded  them  to 
take  the  vows  at  an  age  when  they  were 
unfitted  to  decide  on  so  gi*aye  a  matter. 
The  University,  indeed,  passed  certain 
statutes  to  meet  these  evils;  but  from 
these  the  friars,  by  their  interest  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  obtained  dispensation,  so 
that  the  authorities  of  the  University 
were  at  length  obliged  to  appeal  to  Par- 
liament —  that  same  Parliament  which 
had  so  nobly  resisted  Pope  Urban's  claim 
of  annual  tribute  from  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land —  from  which  they  obtained  an  act 
providing,  "  That  as  well  the  Chancellor 
and  scholars  as  the  friars  should  in  all 
school  exercises  use  each  other  in  friendly 
wise,  without  any  rancor,  as  before ;  that 
none  of  their  Orders  should  receive  any 
scholar  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years ; 
that  the  friars  should  take  no  advantage, 
nor  procure  any  bull  or  other  process  from 
Rome  against  the  University,  or  proceed 
therein ;  and  that  the  king  have  power  to 
redress  all  controversies  between  them 
from  henceforth ;  the  offender  to  be  pun- 
ished at  the  pleasure  of  the  king  and  of 
his  council."  Wycliffe  was  early  mixed 
up  with  the  strife,  and  took  an  active  pan 
in  the  controversy,  soon  going  beyond 
the  narrow  bounds  of  the  original  collegi- 


ate dispute,  and  making  it,  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  chief  objeot  of  his  life  to  expose 
the  false  principles,  the  proud  and  hollow 
pretensions,  the  iniquitous  and  corrupt 
practices  of  the  Mendicant  Orders.  He 
describes  the  friars^  seimons  of  his  day  as 
made  up  of  "febles,  chronicles  of  iho 
world,  and  stories  from  the  siege  of  Troy ;" 
and  thus  characterizes  the  indulgences  and 
absolotions  with  which  they  debauched 
the  popular  conscience :  "  There  cometh 
no  pardon  but  of  God,  for  spiritual  good 
beginneth  and  endeth  in  charity ;  and* 
this  may  not  be  bought  or  sold,  as  chat- 
tering priests  in  these  days  say,  for  who- 
soever is  rich  in  charity  is  best  heard  of 
God,  be  he  shepherd,  or  be  he  layman,  in 
the  Church,  or  in  the  field.  The  worst 
abuse  of  these  iriars  consists  in  their  pre- 
tended confessions,  by  means  of  which 
they  affect,  with  numberless  artifices  of 
blasphemy,  to  purify  those  whom  they 
confess,  and  make  them  clear  from  all 
pollution  in  the  eyes  of  God,  setting  aside 
the  commandments  and  satisfaction  of  our 
Lord."  Wycliffe's  account  of  these  beg- 
ging friars  is  corroborated  in  the  vision 
of  Piens  Plowman,  which  appeared  about 
1362,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  Robert  Langland,  a  monk 
of  Malvern,  and  by  Chaucer,  in  the  Par- 
doner and  the  Limitour  (both  friars)  of 
the  "  Canterbury  Tales.» 

Wycliffe  never  ceased  to  denounce  the 
enormous  and  over-grown  wealth  of  the 
Church  as  the  chief  source  of  the  idle- 
ness, ambition,  and  corruption  of  the 
clergy.  That  wealth  was  in  his  day  pro- 
digious. In  1937  the  gross  incomes  of 
the  ecclesiastics  of  England  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  marks, 
or  upwards  of  ten  millions  sterling  per 
annum — ^twelve  times  the  amount  of  the 
whole  civil  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 
They  possessed  more  than  half  the  landed 
property  of  the  realm,  and  the  offerings 
at  the  shrines  of  saints,  funeral  and  other 
religious  seryices  realized  an  annual 
amount  which  some  authorities  consider 
to  have  been  almost  eqnal  to  the  perma- 
nent endowments.  They  also  put  forth  u 
claim  to  exemption  from  the  ordinary 
taxation  of  the  country,  and  it  required 
repeated  and  stringent  statutes  to  put  u 
stop  to  this  Immunity,  and  to  the  territo- 
rial aggressions  of  the  hierarchy.  The 
Popes,  too,  by  papal  mandates,  were  in 
the  habit  of  conferring  the  richest  bene- 
fices in   England  upon  Italian  priests,  in 
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most  instances  non-resideut ;  and  it  was 
stated  by  English  envoys  at  the  Council 
of  Lyons,  in  1245,  that,  these  foreign 
ecclesiastics  drew  from  England  from 
sixty  to  seventy  thousands  marks  a  year 
— a  sum  exceeding  the  entire  revenue  of 
the  crown.  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  the 
couree  of  a  few  years,  partly  in  the  reve- 
nues of  benefices  conferred  on  liis  nomi- 
nees, and  partly  by  direct  taxation  of  the 
clergy,  is  said  to  have  drained  England 
of  no  less  a  sum  than  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  marks,  or  fifteen  millions 
sterling.  Here  was  good  ground  for  Par- 
liaraentury  interference  ;  and  accordingly, 
in  1358,  and  in  the  folio mng  year,  two 
statutes  were  passed,  called  the  Statute  of 
Pro  visors  and  the  Statute  of  Pnemunire, 
declaring  the  collation  to  any  benefice  in 
a  manner  opposed  to  the  king,  the  chap- 
ters, or  the  legal  patrons,  nml  and  void, 
forbidding  the  introduction  of  any  bull 
or  mandate  of  the  Pope  prejudicial  to 
the  rights  of  the  king  or  the  common- 
wealth of  Eni^land,  and  declaiin^  all  ap- 
peals from  the  king^s  jurisdiction  to  a 
to  reign  tribunal  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment and  confiscation  of  goods.  These 
statutes  were,  however,  evaded  by  the 
Popes;  and,  in  1374,  Parliament  resolved 
to  sand  a  Commission  to  remonstrate  with 
the  Holy  See,  and  the  second  name  on 
the  Commission  is  that  of  John  WycIiflTe. 
For  two  years,  negotiations  were  pro- 
tracted without  any  satisfactory  result; 
but  Pope  Boniface  IX.  having  in  1390, 
appointed  an  Italian  Cardinal  to  a  pre- 
bend's stall  at  Wells,  to  which  a  presenta- 
tion had  been  already  issued  by  the  king, 
and  having  excommunicated  the  English 
bi:shoj:)s  for  supporting  the  king's  nominee, 
the  House  of  Commons  promptly  inter- 
]>osed,  and  in  a  petition  presented  to  the 
king,  declared  of  the  papal  excommunica^ 
tion^  that  "  the  things  so  attempted  were 
dearly  against  the  king's  crown  and 
regality,  used  and  approved  of  in  the 
time  of  all  his  progenitors,  and  therefore 
they  and  all  the  liege  Commons  of  the 
realm  would  stand  with  their  said  liege 
lord  the  king  and  his  said  crown,  in  the 
cause  aforesaid,  to  livo  and  die."  There- 
after the  Statutes  of  Provisors  and  Prcs- 
uiunirc  were  reenacted  and  rigidly  en- 
forced ;  in  no  instance  was*  a  foreign 
presentatiim  suffered  to  take  effect,  and 
I  he  victory  of  Parliament  over  the  Pa- 
ixicy  was  complete.  In  this  poiilico- 
ecclesiastieal    confiict,  Wycliffe    took    a 


prominent  part,  and' rendered  important 
services,  in  acknowledgment  of  which 
he  was  presented  to  the  prebend  of  AdhI, 
in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  and  subse- 
quently to  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  iit 
Leicestershire.  He  had  now  also  taken 
his  degree  of  Doctor,  and  had  commenceii 
lecturing  on  theology ;  and,  both  in  hi« 
lecture-room  at  Oxford,  and  in  his  pulpit 
at  Lutterworth,  was  in  the  habit  of  speiik- 
ing  freely  and  boldly  about  the  Papacy. 
Fortunately  for  him,  ho  was  protected  by 
John  of  Gaunt,  the  great  Duke  of  Laii* 
caster,  one  of  the  most  influential  noble- 
men in  the  kingdom,  for — according  to 
the  proverb,  *•*'  Offend  our  monk  and  the 
lappets  of  all  cowls  will  flutter  as  far  as 
Rome"  —  the  English  priesthood  were 
bitterly  incensed  against  the  bold  innova- 
tor, and  inclined  to  adopt  the  most  string- 
ent measures  to  stop  his  preaching  and 
his  lectures.  Early  in  1377,  he  wafi  cited 
before  a  convocation  of  clergy  held  in  the 
Lady's  Chapel  of  St.  Paul's,  and  appeai-ed 
before  them,  supported  and  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  convo* 
cation  ended  in  a  violent  quarrel  between 
Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London,  Wycliffe's 
piincipal  enemy,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  nothing  was  done  wnth  regard  to 
the  reformer.  The  English  derey  now 
saramoned  the  Pope  to  their  assistance, 
and  he  took  the  field  against  Wyclifie 
with  gi-eat  alacrity,  drawing  up  and  dis* 
}>atching  to  England  five  separate  bolis 
directed  against  him.  Edward  IH.  died 
before  the  bull  addressed  to  him  reached 
England,  and  the  first  Parliament  of  his 
grandson  and  successor,  Richard  II., 
showed  itself  fiimly  determined  to  resist 
I^pal  aggression.  It  was  believed  that 
large  funds  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pope's  agents  ready  to  be  conveyed  out 
of  the  country,  which,  impovemhed  by 
foreign  wars,  could  ill  support  such  a 
drain  upon  its  resources.  Parliament 
naturally  wished  to  detain  this  gold ;  and 
submitted  the  following  question  to  Wy- 
cliffe  for  his  decision  —  "  Whether  the 
Kingdom  of  England  might  not  lawfully, 
in  case  of  necessity,  detain  or  keep  back 
the  treasure  of  the  kingdom  for  its  de- 
fense, that  it  be  not  carried  away  to 
foreign  and  strange  nations,  the  Pope 
himself  demanding  and  reqaii-ing  the 
same,  under  pain  of  censure  ?"  The  re- 
former's answer  w*as  a  decided  and  ex- 
plicit affirmative.  The  Papal  bull  against 
Wyclifife,  addressed  to  the  University  of 
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Oxford,  was  indeed  received  by  them, 
bnt  theyrefnsed  to  execute  it ;  and  the 
bidliops — to  whom  three  bulls  had  been 
addressed — aware  of  hia  popularity,  were 
afraid  to  arrest  or  incarcerate  him,  bnt 
snminoned  him  to  appear  before  a  synodi- 
cal  meeting  to  be  held  at  Lambeth  Pal- 
ace in  April,  1738.  He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  errone- 
ous doctnnes  imputed  to  him,  which 
were  embodied  in  nineteen  articles  of  ac- 
cusations, from  which  we  gather  that  he 
repudirites  the  civil  and  political  dominion 
claimed  by  the  Pope  ;  asserted  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  State  to  exercise  entire 
control  over  ecclesiastical  property  ;  con- 
demned the  use  of  spiritual  weapons  by 
the  Church  for  temporal  purposes;  de- 
nied her  power  unconditionally  to  bind 
and  to  loose ;  and  maintained  that  eccle- 
8ia.*<tics  —  nay,  even  the  Pope  himself — 
might  warmntably  be  impeached  and  cor- 
rected by  their  subjects,  both  clergy  and 
laity.  Nothing  was  done  against  WyclifFe 
by  the  meeting  at  Lambeth,  the  prelates 
being  awed  by  the  vast  concourse  of  peo- 
ple assembled,  whose  affection  and  re- 
spect for  the  reformer  made  any  violence 
dangerous. 

Wyciiffe's  opinions  in  regard  to  church 
property  and  endowments  were  very 
singular  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  plt^aded  most  ardently  with  the  King 
and  Parliament  to  abolish  such  encum- 
brances, to  the  usefulness  of  the  Church, 
and  leave  her  to  be  maintiined  by  the 
free-will  offerings  of  the  fiiithful.  "  Think 
ye,  lords  and  mighty  men,"  he  exclaims, 
**  who  support  priests,  how  fearful  it  is  to 
maintain  worldly  priests  in  their  lusts, 
who  neither  know  good  nor  will  learn  it, 
nor  will  live  as  holy  men  in  their  order  I 
For  ye  may  lightly  amend  them,  by  only 
telling  them  that  ye  will  not  support 
them  but  as  they  do  their  duty,  live  well, 
and  preach  the  Gospel.  Then,  indeed, 
they  would  certainly  do  this.  And  think 
ye,  great  men,  were  not  this  a  thousand- 
fold better  than  to  conquer  the  world  ? 
Hereby  there  should  be  none  cost  to  you 
nor  travail,  but  honor  to  God  and  endless 
good  to  youi-selves,  to  priests,  and  to  all 
Christendom ;  for  this,  by  reducing  the 
clergy  to  meekness,  and  useful  poveity, 
and  ghostly  travail,  as  lived  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  sin  should  be  destroyed,  and 
holiness  of  life  brought  in,  and  secular 
laws  strengthened,  and  the  poor  Commons 
aided,  and  your  government,  both  spirit- 
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ual  and  temporal,  come  again ;  and,  what 
is  best  of  all,  as  Christ's  word  would 
move  to  and  fro  freely  every  where,  many 
men  would  wing  their  way  to  heaven. 
God,  for  his  endless  mercy  and  charity, 
bring  this  holy  end.  Amen."  Wycliffc 
himself  did  not  live  to  see  any  attempts 
made  to  carry  his  ideas  upon  this  subject 
into  effect.  But  that  they  must  have 
spread  and  taken  hold  upon  the  public 
mind  is  certain ;  for,  twenty-four  years 
afler  his  death,  a  petition  was  presented 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  King, 
praying  that  all  the  church  property  of 
the  country  should  be  tak^n  possession  of 
by  the  Crown ;  that  a  priesthood  of 
fifteen  thousand  without  distinction  of 
rank,  and  with  an  annual  stipend  assigned 
to  them,  should  be  retained  and  support- 
ed ;  and  that  the  remainder  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  new  nobles,  knights,  squires, 
and  burghers,  and  the  building  and  sup- 
port of  alms-houses. 

We  now  approach  the  greatest  and 
most  useftil  labor  of  Wyciiffe's  life  —  hii 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  English. 
The  great  Papal  schism  began  in  1378, 
and  Urban  VI.  was  too  fully  occupied  in 
launching  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  at 
the  rival  Pope  and  his  adherents  to  devote 
much  attention  to  the  heretical  Rector  of 
Lutterworth,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
leisure  and  repose  thus  afforded  him  to 
carry  through  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  Ro- 
maunt  language  was  the  first  modern  Eu- 
ropean tongue  into  which  the  whole  Bible 
was  translated.  In  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  it  was  understood  over 
all  the  south  of  Europe  and  had  a  rich 
and  varied  popular  literature.  This 
translation  was  exten.sively  circulated  by 
the  Albigenses,  and  materially  contribut- 
ed to  extend  their  doctrines  in  the  south 
of  France.  But  Dominic  and  his  mendi- 
cant friars,  and  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his 
crusaders,  tempted  by  the  Pope's  offer  of 
a  plenary  pardon  for  their  sins,  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  prospect  of  license  and  plun- 
der, were  let  loose  upon  this  fiiir  region, 
the  most  advanced  in  literature,  the  purest 
in  religion  of  that  era ;  and  the  progress' 
of  the  human  mind  in  knowledge  and 
civilization,  which  had  commenced  so  aus- 
piciously, was  thrown  back  for  ages.  The 
first  Latin  portion  of  Scripture  tran.slated 
into  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  was  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  which  occupied  the 
26 
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hours  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  It  dates 
back  to  the  eighth  century.  The  great 
Alfred  was  most  anxious  to  have  the 
Scriptures  rendered  into  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  personally  engaged  in  translating  a 
portion  of  the  Bible.  There  are  also  two 
interlinear  translations  of  the  Gospels  and 
of  the  Psalter,  and  there  is  a  curious  ver- 
sion, or  rather  paraphrase,  of  the  Instori- 
cal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  CElfiic : 
all  of  which  are  of  a  date  prior  to  the 
Norman  conquest.  But,  between  that 
era  and  the  time  of  Wycliffe,  a  period  of 
three  hundred  *years,  no  further  progress 
was  made.  John  Wycliffe  was  the  first 
to  translate  the  Latin  Bible  into  English 
prose,  and  to  put  it,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, into  the  hands  of  his  countrymen. 
This  great  labor  occupied  him  between 
three  and  fouryears.  At  the  same  time 
he  engaged  in  it,  he  was  old,  feeble,  and 
paralytic,  but  his  spirit  was  fresh  and 
vigorous  as  ever.  "  With  one  or  two 
friends  to  help  him,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  he  toiled  at  the  noble  work  within  the 
rectory  of  Lutterworth ;  toiled  patiently, 
hopefully,  for  he  knew  that  if  once  that 
book  were  in  the  hands  of  all,  they  might 
do  as  they  liked  with  him,  but  the  light 
so  kindled  they  could  never  quencn." 
Once  completed,  Wvcliffe's  translation 
was  largely  sought  for  and  extensively 
circulated.  The  good  Queen  Anne  be- 
came one  of  its  earliest  and  devoutest 
readers.  Many  in  the  middle  rank  were 
willing  to  assist  in  the  work  of  multiply- 
ing copies  without  remuneration ;  and 
Wycliffe  had  already  organized  from  the 
ranks  of  the  humbler  clergy  a  devoted 
band  of  itinerant  preachers,  who  took 
with  them,  in  parts  or  in  whole,  the  sacred 
volume,  and  read  or  circulated  it  among 
the  people.  Such  a  work,  however,  could 
not  be  carried  on  in  peace.  From  a  hun- 
dred quartere  arose  the  cry  of  heresy; 
btit  the  reformer  boldly  stpod  forth  to 
vindicate  himself,  and  hurled  the  charge 
of  heresy  back  on  his  accusers.  "  Those 
iieretics,"  he  declared,  "are  not  to  be 
heard  who  imagine  that  temporal  lords 
should  not  be  allowed  to  possess  the  law 
of  God,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  for  them 
that  they  know  what  may  be  learnt  con- 
cerning it  from  the  lips  of  their  priests 
and  prophets.  The  fuith  of  the  Church  is 
contained  in  the  Scriptures;  the  more 
these  are  known,  then,  the  better,  and  as 


secular  men  should  assuredly  understand 
the  fiiith'  that  they  profess,  that  faith 
should  be  taught  in  whatever  language 
may  be  best  known  to  them," 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  uniformly 
been  consistent  in  opposing  the  spread  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  diffusion 
of  Bible  knowledge  has  always,  therefore, 
been  hateful  to  her.  She  condemned  and 
attempted  to  suppress  the  Romaunt  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  and  Wycliffe's  transla- 
tion met  with  similar  treatment.  In  1390, 
a  Bill  condemning  it  and  prohibiting  its 
circulation  was  introduced  in  the  Iu>use 
of  Lords,  but  rejected  through  the  agency 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  that  staunch 
friend  of  national  independence.  "We 
will  not,"  he  exclaimed,  "be  the  dregs  of 
all,  seeing  other  nations  have  the  law  of 
God,  which  is  the  law  of  our  faith,  written 
in  their  own  language."  Thus  foiled  in 
Parliament,  the  clergy  assembled  a  great 
convocation,  which  issued  the  Arundel 
Constitution — so  called  from  the  nan^e  of 
the  presiding  archbishop — one  of  which 
declared :  "  We  decree  and  ordain  that 
from  henceforward  no  unauthorized  per- 
son shall  translate  any  part  of  the  Iloly 
Scripture  into  English,  or  any  other  lan- 
guage, under  any  form  of  book  or  trea- 
tise. Neither  shall  any  such  book,  trea- 
tise, or  version,  made  either  in  Wycliffe's 
time  or  since,  be  read  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  publicly  or  privately,  under  the 
penalty  of  the  greater  excommunication, 
till  the  said  translation  shall  be  approved, 
either  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  or  a 
Provincial  Council,  as  occasion  shall  re- 
quire." Afterwards,  the  State  lent  their 
aid  to  the  Church.  It  was  made' a  civil 
crime  to  possess  any  portion  of  Wycliffe's 
Bible,  and  men  and  women  against  whom 
no  other  fault  could  be  proved,  were,  for 
this  alone,  doomed  to  death.  Wycliffe's 
version  of  the  Bible  has  only  recently  ap- 
peared in  a  printed  form.  An  admirable 
edition  in  four  large  octavo  volumes,  col- 
lated from  no  fewer  than  one  hnndre<Iand 
fifty  separate  manuscripts,  under  the  joint 
editorahip  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forshali  and 
Sir  Frederic  Madden,  has  issued  from  the 
press  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is 
a  work  of  great  historic  and  linguistic 
interest,  for,  in  addition  to  his  other  claims 
on  our  love  and  admiration,  Wycliffe  w.is 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
cultivators  of  the  English  language ;  his 
writings  are  remarkable  for  force  and  pre- 
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cision,  and  be  has  almost  as  strong  a  claim  I 
to  be  considered  the  father  of  English 
prose  as  Chaucer  of  English  poetry. 

Wycliffe's  profound  and  patient  study 
of  the  Scriptures  at  length  convinced  him 
that  they  alone  supply  a  sufficient  and  in- 
fallible rule  of  faith  and  practice  to  the 
Church.  This  conclusion  he  announced 
.ind  defended  in  his  work  De  Yeritate 
SoripturoB.  "God's  will,"  he  says,  "is 
plainly  revealed  in  the  Two  Testaments, 
which  may  be  called  Christ's  law,  or  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  Christ's  law  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  rule  Christ's  Church, 
which  law  a  Christian  man  well  under- 
standing may  thence  gather  sufficient 
knowledge  during  his  pilgrimage  here  on 
earth."  Wycliffe's  superiority  to  the  false 
and  superstitious  beliefs  of  his  time,  his 
clear,  firm,  simple  Bible  Christianity,  form 
very  remarkable  features  in  his  character. 
He  repudiated  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Papacy,  as  to  the  primacy  of  the  Pope, 
his  headship  over  the  Church,  the  divme 
origin  and  authority  of  the  hierarchy,  the 
power  of  the  priesthood,  auricular  confes- 
sion, the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  absolu- 
tions, indulgences,  interdicts,  excommuni- 
cations, the  native  efficacy  of  the  sacra- 
ments, the  adoration  of  saints,  and  the 
worship  of  images  and  relics.  In  1381  he 
openly  attacked  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and  published  a  paper  at  Ox- 
ford containing  twelve  conclusions  direct- 
ed against  it,  and  a  challenge  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Univeraity  to  meet  him 
in  a  public  discussion.  The  challenge  wjis 
declined ;  but  the  whole  power  of  the 
University  was  promptly  directed  against 
the  bold  challenger.  He  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  retire  to  Lutterworth,  in  order 
to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Univei*sity,  pleading  an  ap- 
peal, which  he  had  taken  from  his  judg- 
ment to  the  King  and  Parliament.  At 
Lutterworth  he  devoted  himself  with  cha- 
racteristic energy  to  the  care  of  his  parish, 
and  to  preaching  ;  and  no  fewer  than  three 
hundred  of  his  Lutterwoith  discourses 
have  come  down  to  us,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  made  to  destroy  them. 

In  1382  Constance,  Bishop  of  London, 
Wycliffe's  most  powerful  enemy,  was  ele- 
vated to  the  primacy,  and  lost  no  time  in 
convoking  a  synod  to  condemn  the  here- 
sies of  the  reformer.  Twenty-six  articles 
were  selected  from  his  writings,  of  which 


ten  were  condemned  as  heretical,  and  the 
remainder  as  erroneous.  In  defense. of 
the  itinerant  preachers,  who  went  about 
teaching  his  doctrines,  and  disseminating 
the  Sciiptures,  and  against  whom  a  royal 
proclamation  had  been  issued,  Wycliffe 
published  a  treatise,  with  the  title.  Why 
poor  Priests  have  no  JBeneflces^  and  also 
appealed  to  the  Commons  in  their  behalf. 
In  this  appeal  he  was  successful,  and  the 
obnoxious  proclamation  was  withdrawn. 
In  1783  he  appeared  for  the  last  time  be- 
fore the  convocation  at  Oxford,  to  answer 
for  his  teaching  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  He  was  alone, 
aged,  feeble,  unfriended ;  but  he  scoraed 
to  recant,  and  persisted  in  denying  any 
material  or  fleshly  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacramental  bread.  He,  however,  put 
forth  his  unrivaled  powers  as  a  master  of 
the  scholastic  art,  and  confounded  his 
judges  by  the  subtilty  of  his  reasonings. 
The  result  was,  that  they  passed  no  sen- 
tence upon  him,  but  satisfied  themselves 
with  obtaining  letters  from  the  king,  per- 
manently expelling  him  from  Oxfoixl. 

This  was  the  reformer's  last  trial  and 
last  triumph  ;  but,  like  a  good  soldier,  he 
died  in  harness ;  for  on  the  twenty-ninth 
December,  whilst  engaged  in  conducting 
divine  service,  he  was  struck  down  by  a 
final  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  was  borno 
to  the  rectory,  and  there  expired,  full  of 
hope  and  peace,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1384,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  The  dawn  of  Wycliffe's  reformation, 
so  bright  and  full  of  promise,  was  speedily 
overcast.  King  Henry  IV.  lent  all  his 
influence  to  suppress  the  movement,  and 
it  finally  sunk  nnder  the  weight  of  perse- 
cution.  Wycliffe's  writings  were  publicly 
burnt,  anathemas  heaped  upon  his  name, 
and  his  very  bones  ordered  to  be  dug  up, 
and  thrown  out  of  consecrated  ground. 
In  1428  —  forty-two  years  after  their  in- 
terment in  the  chancel  of  Lutterworth 
church  —  his  remains  were  disinterred, 
then  buiiit  on  the  bridge  that  spans  the 
little  stream  that  flows  past  Lutterworth, 
and  the  ashes  flung  into  the  water.  "Tins 
brook,"  says  Fuller,  "  did  convey  his  ashes 
to  the  Avon,  Avon  into  the  Severn,  Severn 
into  the  narrow  seas,  thus  into  the  main 
ocean ;  and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wycliffe 
were  the  emblems  of  his  doctrine,  which 
is  now  dispersed  all  the  world  over." 
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FROM  THE  SWEDISH   OF  UNCLE  ADAM. 


On^b  dreary  autumn  evening,  shortly 
after  I  had  taken  possession  of  my  living 
(thus  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Z.,  began 
\m  narrative,)  I  was  sitting  alone  in  ray 
study,  the  same  which  I  occupy  to  this 
day,  and  from  which  I  overlook  the  church 
:md  the  churchyard,  when  a  servant-girl 
entered,  and  announced  that  a  strange 
gentleman  was  waiting  in  the  drawing- 
room,  who  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I 
hastened  down-stairs,  and  found  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  although  he  appeared 
to  be  unusually  pale,  with  an  expression 
of  wild  grief  in  his  eyes,  which  led  me  to 
conclude  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  some 
unpleasant  intelligence. 

*'  I  come  to  beg  you  for  the  key  of  the 
TiOJonsward'schen  family  vault,"  said  he ; 
"  I  believe  you  have  it  ?" 

"What!"  I  demanded,  in  astonish- 
ment, ^^  do  you  wish  it  now,  at  this  late 
hour  ?" 

"  Yes;  I  must  have  it,"  said  the  stran- 
ger^ impatiently,  "  for  a  corpse.  Alas !  a 
corpse  is  to  be  interred  immediately." 

The  strange r^s  manners  seemed  to  me 
to  be  60  very  peculiar  that  I  still  hesitat- 
ed.    On  perceiving  this,  he  cried  : 

"  Yon  appear  to  be  unwilling  to  give 
it»  sir.  You  need  not  hesitate ;  my  name 
ia  Lejonsward,  and  the  corpse  that  is  to 
be  laid  in  the  narrow  tomb  is  that  of  my 
wife.  I  have  one  koy,  but  require  the 
other  from  you.  Will  you  still  refuse  it 
to  me  ?" 

I  gave  him  the  key,  and  with  scarcely  a 
word  of  thanks  he  hastened  away.  I  re- 
turned to  my  chamber,  and  gazed  forth 
into  the  darkness  which  shrouded  the 
churchyard.  I  soon  perceived  lights  mov- 
ing over  the  graves  towards  the  vaults ; 
the  vault  lies  here,  on  this  side,  and  the 
wall  at  the  entrance  is  ornamented  by  a 
liun  holding  in  its  paw  a  pierced  heart. 
The  tomb  was  opened,  and  I  saw  the 
torchlight  through  the  grating.  It  was  a 
gloomy  sight,  which  I  sliall  never  forget. 


The  simple  burial  was  over,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  a  servant  brought  me 
back  the  key. 

Several  years  had  passed,  when  the 
same  gentleman  entered  my  room  odc 
morning. 

"  Do  you  recollect  me  ?"  be  asked.  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  It  ia  well,'* 
continued  he ;  "I  am  goincf  to  become 
your  parishioner,  yonder,  at  Lejonsnas," 

"Are  you  going  to  live  at  Lejonsnis? 
Surely  you  are  not  in  earnest,  Ilerr 
Count!  No  one  has  resided  there  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years." 

"  So  much  the  better !  I  will  lorn  it 
once  more  into  a  human  dwelling;  but  I 
shall  lead  a  very  secluded  life  :  my  servant 
is  to  be  my  major-domo,  my  coachman, 
and  my  valet ;  that  will  be  a  quiet  house- 
hold! Will  you  accompany  me?"  con- 
tinued he.  "Though  the  proprietor  of 
the  estate,  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  of  its 
situation.  Will  you  ^accompany  me,  and 
install  me  among  my  dear  forefathers  who 
are  there  in  effigy  ?" 

Having  acquainted  my  wife  with  my 
intended  journey,  I  seated  myself  aloii;; 
with  the  Count  in  bis  carriage,  and  set  off, 
driven  by  the  much-experienced  domvs- 
tic,  who,  besides  his  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  kitchen  and  the  bed- 
chamber, was  also  skilled  in  managing  a 
pair  of  hoi'ses. 

Wo  soon  arrived  at  the  estate.  A 
large,  heavy  building,  to  which  wings  hud 
been  added,  stood,  with  its  dingy  win- 
dows, in  gloomy  grandeur ;  a  double  row 
of  ancient  trees  skirted  the  spacious  court- 
yard, in  the  center  of  which,  surroun»lfii 
by  a  wild  and  partly  withered  heil^o  <•. 
box,  rose  a  dried-up  fountain.  This  is  :i 
slight  description  of  the  place. 

The  Count  »miled  and  looked  at  nu\ 
"  How  does  the  house  please  you  ?"  sai<J 
he.  "Tome  it  looks  like  the  :ibo<lo  o( 
specters.  It  is  strange,"  continued  ho, 
"  that  people  are  always  anxious  to  attach 
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a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  world 
of  spirits  to  places  sach  as  this,  as  if  spirits 
could  not  reveal  their  presence  any  where. 
You  douht  my  words.  You  shake  your 
head.  Why  ?  If  there  be  no  communi- 
cation with  the  world  of  spirits,  why  have 
we  an  inward  voice  which  tells  us  that 
there  Ls  ?" 

"  All  have  not  such  a  voice,"  I  answered, 
smiling. 

"  There  you  are  mistaken,  dear  sir,"  re- 
plied the  Count  eagerly.  "  You  can  not 
deny  that  there  are  things  which  pass  our 
comprehension,  which  therefore  originate 
from  a  hiii^her  power ;  and  there  scarcely 
exists  a  man  w^ho,  once  in  his  life  at  least, 
has  not  been  placed  in  a  situation  which 
has  forced  him  to  believe  in  the  influence 
of  a  world  of  spirits.  Tell  me,  what  is  it 
that  consoles  him  who  has  lost  all  that  he 

held    dear  ?     For  instance,  a  "  he 

was  silent  a  moment,  as  if  straggling  with 
inward  emotion  —  "a  wife,"  continued 
he  "and  child.  What  is  that — when, 
crushed  by  the  cruel  hand  of  Fate,  one 
kneels  before  a  coffin  —  which  illumines 
the  soul  like  a  clear  stream  of  light  from 
a  better  world,  or  whispers  sweet  comfort 
to  the  half-paralvzed  heart  ?" 

"Religion,"  t  replied;  "the  consola- 
tion of  religion,  Herr  Count." 

"No,  no,  Herr  Pastor;  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  Religion  is  a 
sentiment  embracing  duty  and  devotion, 
which  is  founded  on  faith,  and  directed 
by  reason.*  The  sensation  to  which  I  al- 
lude is  something  outward,  something 
which  affects  the  soul  as  suddenly  as  a 
flash  of  lightning,  without  the  thoughts 
having  had  time  to  dwell  on  the  possibili- 
ty of  consolation.  It  is  as  if  a  stream  of 
light  broke  unexpectedly  upon  the  mind, 
Herr  Pastor.  It  Ls  not  religion,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  beloved  departed  which  be- 
stows on  the  mourner  a  portion  of  its  own 
bliss." 

Just  then  the  inspector  amved  with 
the  keys  of  the  castle,  and  interrupted 
our  conversation.  lie  also  was  of  the 
same  opinion  as  myself,  that  the  castle 
was  not  fit  to  be  inhabited;  but  the  Count 
remained  firm  to  his  intention  of  taking 
up  his  abode  there. 

"Give  me  the  keys,  inspector.  You 
need  not  accompany  us ;  my  friend  and  I 
will  be  able  to  find  our  way,  I  do  not 
doubt.  You  need  only  tell  us  to  which 
doors  the  keys  belong." 


The  inspector  bowed,  and  began  as  he 
was  requested  to  sort  the  keys. 

"  This  one  belongs  to  the  large  house- 
door  ;  this,  to  the  suite  of  rooms  occupied 
by  the  councilor  of  blessed  memory ;  and 
this,  to  the  apartments  which  the  coun- 
cilor's wife  inhabited.  This  key  belongs 
to  the  young  count's  rooms;  or,"  con- 
tinued he,  rather  embarrassed,  "to  the 
rooms  in  the  western  wing,  which  be- 
longed to  your  grandfather,  Herr  Count, 
when  he  was  a  young  man." 

"  Enough,  good  sir.  We  shall  find  our 
way,"  said  the  Count,  as  he  smilingly  in- 
terrupted him. 

We  approached  the  castle.  "  Did  you 
hear,"  said  the  Count,  "  the  young  counPs 
rooms  f  The  young  count  was  my  grand- 
father. This  shows  that  traditions  never 
fijrow  old.  He  is  still  called  the  young 
COUNT  here,  although  it  is  about  fifty  years 
since  he  died,  old  and  infirm." 

As  we  entered  the  \oftj  arched  en- 
trance hail,  a  chill,  dank  air  met  us.  Here 
and  there  a  portion  of  the  ornamental 
gilding  from  the  walls  had  fallen  away, 
and  several  large  oil-paintings,  represent- 
ing bear-hunts,  had  become  spotted  with 
mold  and  dust. 

"The  entrance-hall  is  not  particularly 
inviting,"  sJiid  the  Count ;  "  but  let  us 
proceed  farther." 

The  key  was  placed  into  the  heavy,  ela- 
borately ornamented  door,  leading  to  the 
apartments  of  the  councilor  above  men- 
tioned. We  entered  an  ante-chamber, 
hung  with  several  portraits  and  landscapes 
of  the  Dutch  school ;  here,  in  a  richly  gilt 
frame,  which  the  hand  of  time  had  par- 
tially robbed  of  its  brilliancy,  was  a  lady 
dressed  as  a  shepherdess,  with  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  upon  her  powdered 
head,  and  a  shepherd's  crook  in  her  hand  ; 
a  lovely  smile  played  round  the  rosy  lips, 
and  the  bright  and  speaking  eyes  sparkled 
with  gayety. 

"  That,"  said  the  Count,  "  is  my  grand- 
mother. She  is  smiling  to  us.  She  was 
painted  as  a  bride,  and  there  she  still  sits 
in  her  youthful  beauty.  It  is  the  same 
with  portraits  as  with  the  soul — they  never 
grow  old." 

We  went  on,  and  entered  a  room  with 
a  polished  oaken  floor,  and  the  walls  hung 
with  gilded  leather  in  richly  gilt  parti- 
tions; there  was  a  stiff  grandeur  about 
the  room,  which  was  rendered  more 
formal  by  the  old-fashioned  furniture. 
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The  moldings  of  the  oeilings  were  deco- 
rated by  groups  of  clumsy  figures,  a  rem 
nant  of  the  grotesque  taste,  and  accumu- 
lation of  ornaments  so  prevalent  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  had  formerly 
been  the  chamber  in  which  the  councilor 
had  studied,  and  it  had  been  lefl  un- 
touched, just  as  it  was  during  his  lifetime. 
A  clock,  in  a  large  stand  of  Chinese  paint- 
ing, in  black  and  gold,  stood  silent  and 
covered  with  dust  in  a  corner,  and  a  thick 
bell-rope  with  ponderous  silk  tassels  still 
bung  m  another  corner  near  the  heavy 
writing-table,  before  which  was  placed,  as 
if  the  student  had  only  a  moment  before 
arisen  from  it,  a  narrow,  high-backed 
cliair,  with  legs  curved  outwards.  Be- 
yond this  room  came  a  bed-chamber,  dec- 
orated in  the  same  stylo  as  the  one  we 
bad  just  lefl. 

"  By  Heavens  \^  said  the  Count, "  it  al- 
most seems  as  if  you  were  right.  I  can 
not  reconcile  myself  to  these  rooms,  and 
to  this  furniture.  Rooms  and  furniture — 
if  I  may  so  express  myself — ^are  our  near- 
est acquaintances — a  chair,  a  table,  a  sofa, 
are  often  our  most  intimate  companions." 

At  length  we  arrived  at*  two  small 
rooms,  the  windows  of  which  looked  out 
upon  the  garden;  they  seemed  to  have 
been  more  recently  occupied,  and  were 
more  simply  furnished. 

"  I  shall  pitch  my  tent  here  I"  said  the 
Count.  ^^The  arrangements  can  not  be 
said  to  be  of  the  newest  fashion,  but,  at 
any  rate,  there  is  a  more  cheerful  aspect 
about  this  place  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  castle." 

Before  the  table  stood  an  arm-chair, 
which  formerly  had  been  gilded,  but  now 
the  white  grounding  was  visible  in  many 
places ;  the  red  velvet  with  which  it  was 
covered  was  not  faded ;  indeed,  upon  the 
whole,  the  colors  were  better  preserved 
in  this  room  than  in  the  others.  I  was 
surprised  at  it,  but  the  Count,  who  re- 
garded every  thin^  in  his  own  peculiar 
way,  merely  remarked  that  the  chamber 
lay  on  the  northern  side  of  the  house. 

"  You  see,  Herr  Pastor,  where  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun  can  not  penetrate,  any 
thing  old  is  better  preserved.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  what  is  ancient  is  best 
preserved  in  darkness ;  this  holds  good  as 
well  in  the  material  as  in  the  moral  world, 
for  light  is  only  required  by  that  which  is 
growing.  Objects  that  decay  are  more 
easily  destroyed  in  light  than  in  twilight, 
licnce,"  he  added,  with  a  satirical  curl  of 


his  lip,  "  darkness  is  so  necessary  for  tbi- 
preservation  of  what  is  old." 

These  apartments  having  been  bronghi 
into  some  sort  of  order,  the  Count  estab 
lished  himself  in  them  ;  from  the  time  he 
had  taken  possession  of  his  paternal  prop- 
erty, his  temper  appeared  to  have  beoome 
moi*e  equable.  The  castle  harmonized 
with  his  restless  soul,  whidli  cared  not  for 
the  present,  but  loved  rather  to  live 
amidst  the  memory  of  the  past,  which  was 
crowded  with  familiar  acquaintances ;  or 
to  endeavor  to  seek  a  dark  and  mysteri- 
ous intercourse  with  another,  and  to  us 
unknown,  world. 

He  was  a  visionary,  but  a  noble  vision- 
ary, with  a  deep  sense  of  every  thing  that 
is  good  and  grand.  I  frequently  visited 
him,  and  found  him  often  engaged  in 
reading,  but  he  always  hid  his  book  when 
I  entered.  Once,  however,  I  happened 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it :  it  was  Jung 
Stilling's  works. 

"  I  see,  Count,"  said  I,  "  that  you  are 
reading  about  ghosts  and  apparitions. 
You  surely  do  not  believe  in  them  ?" 

"Why  should  I  not?  Is  there  any 
thing  absurd  in  that  belief  or  do  you  sap- 
pose  that  man  is  the  only  being  in  the 
creation  intellectually  endowed?  That 
he  stands  next  to  God?  Do  you  not  be- 
lieve in  the  possibilitv  that  tbe  human 
soul,  when  freed  from  its  vile  earthly  gar- 
ment, can  receive  a  more  perfect,  an  ethe- 
real body,  suited  to  its  new  state  ?  /be- 
lieve in  it,  and  find  comfort  in  tl^e  thought. 
What  were  man  if  he  did  not,  even  here 
below  penetrate,  however  dimly,  into  a 
future  existence,  and  acquire  a  sli<;ht 
knowledge  of  its  mysteries  ?  What  were 
we,  did  we  not  all  believe  in  this,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  ?  I  maintain  that 
there  does  not  exist  a  man  who  has  not 
some  belief  in  spirits,  even  though  he  may 
ridicule  the  idea  to  others.  When  Death 
steals  away  the  best  beloved  of  a  man's 
heart,  seizes  her  in  his  bony  arms,  and 
draws  her  down  into  the  gloom  of  the 
grave — ^when  the  hand  of  Providence  lies 
heavily  upon  him  —  rest  assured,  ray 
friend,  that  man  will  believe  in  a  spiritual 
world." 

"Assuredly;  and  he  ought  to  do  so. 
No  one  should  dare  to  doubt  the  future 
existence  of  the  soul." 

"I  speak  of  the  atmosphere  as  being 
peopled  with  spirits ;  to  that  belief  the 
soul  of  man  clings  when  sorrowing  for  th<» 
dead." 
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*'  Sorrow  often  leads  to  wild  ideas,"  I 
remarked. 

"  Sorrow !"  repeated  the  Count.  "  Yon 
are  partly  right ;  sorrow  constitutes  the 
night  in  the  fate  of  mankind.  When  we 
are  prosperous  we  heed  not  the  noiseless, 
measured  movement  of  the  wheel  of  fate ; 
the  earthly  element  asserts  its  right  over 
us,  and  cheats  us  into  the  belief  that  we 
are  happy.  True  happiness  and  sorrow 
are  more  in  unison  than  we  are  apt  to 
fancy.  If  we  sit  on  a  peaceful  evening 
with  a  beloved  wife  and  her  children,  and 
thank  the  Lord  for  all  the  blessings  we 
enjoy,  it  is  their  presence  which  consti- 
tutes our  happiness ;  or,  if  we  fall  upon 
our  knees  by  tne  side  of  their  inanimate 
corpses,  though  we  are  bowed  down  with 
grief  for  their  loss  at  first,  after  a  time  we 
cease  to  feel  that  we  are  alone.  There  is 
a  something  invisible,  inaudible,  and  yet 
intelligible  to  our  inmost  soul  that  tells  us 
restoration  succeeds  to  dissolution,  add 
life  succeeds  to  death  ;  and  this  Momething 
I  call  a  mysterious  Intercourse  with  the 
spirit-world." 

"But,  Count,"  I  suggested,  "reason 
points  out  to  us ^" 

"  Reason !"  repeated  he,  impetuously 
interrupting  me.  "Speak  not  of  cold 
reason !  What  is  that  power  which  some 
possess  of  divining  every  feeling,  every 
thought  of  those  near  them  ?  What  is 
feeling  in  comparison  with  foreboding  — 
judgment  in  comparison  with  &ith  ?  He 
who  acknowledges  the  existence  of  a 
higher  world — who  sincerely  and  earnest- 
ly believes  in  a  connection  between  his 
feelings  and  their  author — God — is  a  per- 
son of  elevated  mind ;  the  man,  on  the 
contrary,  who  in  his  pride  of  intellect  de- 
tracts from  the  Holy  One,  and  divides  the 
indivisible,  is  groveling  and  limited  in  his 
ideas.  I  never  could  endure  that  over- 
wise  reason,  which  would  force  itself  into 
every  thing,  fancying  that  it  could  take 
part  in  every  thing,  without  doing  so  in 
reality.  Do  not  say,  therefore,  Herr  Pas- 
tor, what  reason  points  out  to  us.  I  con- 
tend that  reason  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter." 

I  found  it  was  not  worth  while  to  dis- 
pute with  the  Count,  for  as  he  would  not 
admit  the  right  of  reason,  I  had  nothing 
to  advance  against  his  vague  and  unde- 
iinable  notions. 

"  It  Ls  a  comfort,"  said  the  Count,  one 
day,  "  to  believe  in  spiritual  visits.  I  live 
alone    here;    my    servants    inhabit    the 


second  story,  and  you  may  possibly  fancy 
that  my  time  often  hangs  heavily  on  my 
hands.  Far  from  it;  when  my  candles 
begin  to  burn  dimly  in  the  evening,  and 
the  thick  foliage  is  rustling  gently — when 
the  old  furniture  creaks,  and  a  distant 
sound  is  heard,  which  may  either  be  taken 
for  the  ringing  of  bells  or  the  chanting  of 
low  murmuring  voices,  then  my  true  life 
begins.  I  saunter  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  at  times  stand  still  and  listen. 
Ah!  then,  often  do  I  feel  as  if  a  flood 
of  joy  were  rushing  on  my  wounded 
heart--— there  is  a  flitting  sound  in  the  ad- 
joining chamber — 'Julia,  Julia!  thou 
hast  not  forgotten  me !'  I  exclaim  ;  and, 
calm  and  happy,  I  retire  to  rest  and  fall 
asleep  dreaming  of  her." 

The  Count  sank  into  deep  thought,  but 
he  soon  raised  his  dark  eyes  again,  and 
gazing  into  my  face,  he  said  : 

"  You  are  my  friend,  are  you  not,  even 
though  you  do  not  approve  of  my  chi- 
meras, as  you  reasonable  people  call  them  ? 
I  speak  of  my  Julia ;  you  do  not  know 
her,  although  she  has  for  years  belonged 
to  your  parish.  She  it  was  who,  on  the 
evening  that  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time, 
was  conveyed  to  her  last  resting-i)lace  — 
she,  my  wife.  I  will  tell  you  about  my 
Julia,  and  you  must  not  endeavor  to  dis- 
suade me,  by  reasoning,  from  a  belief 
which  has  become  so  necessary  to  me." 

The  Count  sealed  himself  in  a  large 
arm  chair,  and  began  his  narrative  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  house  of  Baron  Lindesparre,  in 
Stockholm,  was,  at  the  period  from  which 
my  story  dates,  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
talent  and  beauty  of  the  capital.  His 
soirees  were  noted  for  the  distinguished 
tone  which  pervaded  them,  for  their  un- 
constrained mirth,  and  their  elegance 
without  ostentation.  His  splendid  apart- 
ments were  tastefully  arranged,  without 
a  single  article  being  placed  so  as  to  ap- 
pear more  prominent  than  the  rest :  where 
all  was  luxury  the  profusion  was  not  ob- 
servable. It  was  only  when  one  analyzed 
the  magnificence  of  the  house  that  one 
found  it  was  magnificent. 

The  Baron  had  been  many  years  a 
widower;  his  wife,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  I 
never  saw,  but  she  had  left  a  daughter, 
beautiful  and  gentle,  a  being  formed  part- 
ly of  the  glowing  roses  of  the  South  and 
partly  of  the  snow  of  the  North.  She  Was 
the  fairy  of  the  place,  and  hundreds  vied 
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for  a  smile  from  her  lips.    This  was  Julia, 
^he  became  my  wife. 

We  had  been  married  half  a  year,  and 
had  a  separate  residence,  but  on  every 
soiree  Juha  went  to  her  father^s  to  do  the 
honors  of  the  house.  On  one  of  these 
evenings  the  company  was  more  numer- 
ous than  usual,  and  I  observed  a  gentle- 
man among  the  crowd  whom  I  did  not 
know,  and  who  kept  his  eyes  continually 
fixed  upon  my  wife.  He  >vas  tall  and 
thin,  with  a  countenance  pale  and  atten- 
uated, the  features  were  almost  stiff  and 
inanimate,  and  the  flashiuix  eyes  alone, 
which  he  fixed  with  a  sort  of  scornful  look 
upon  my  Julia,  betrayed  life.  He  was 
dressed  in  black,  but  a  small  star  of  bril- 
liants sparkled  from  his  button-hole,  show- 
ing that  he  was  in  the  service  of  some 
government.  The  man  appeared  to  bo 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  a  few  gray 
liairs  peeped  out  here  and  there  among 
his  otherwise  black  locks.  I  know  not 
why  I  took  such  a  strong  interest  in  him ; 
I  fancied  him  disagreeable,  and  yet  I  was 
attracted  to  him.  His  was  a  sort  of  spell 
such  as  certain  snakes  are  said  to  exercise 
over  their  "nctims. 

My  father  in-law  came  towards  me. 
**Who  is  that  gentleman  dressed  in 
black  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Ah !"  answered  the  old  man,  "  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  introduce  you ;  he  is 
a  Spaniard,  a  countryman  of  ray  beloved 
wife.     Come !" 

I  followed  him,  and  soon  stood  before 
the  strange-looking  guest. 

"Don  Caldero,"  began  my  father-in- 
law,  "  allow  me  to  have  the  honor  of  in- 
trodncing  to  you  my  son-in-law.  Count 
Lejonsward — ^Don  Caldero,  attache  to  the 
Spanish  embassy." 

The  stranger  in  the  black  dress  said  a 
few  polite  words  to  my  father-m-law,  who 
then  moved  on. 

"  As  &r  as  I  can  judge  from  observa- 
tion. Count,  you  are  the  happiest  husband 
in  all  cold  Sweden.  I  am  glad  to  have 
made  your  acquaintance,"  said  the  Span- 
iard ;  "  I  have  long  remarked  you,  and 
intended  to  have  inquired  your  name. 
You,  like  myself,  appear  to  pay  attention 
not  only  to  the  outward  but  also  to  the  in- 
ward properties  of  mankind.  I  rejoice  to 
have  met  a  kindred  spirit." 

Thus  began  my  acouaintance  with  a 
man  who,  notwithstanding  his  cold,  se- 
vere, repulsive  manners,  possessed  a  fiery 
soul,  and  a  mind  capable  of  conceiving 


grand   ideas.     From   this  evening  Don 
Caldero  became  intimate  with  nie,  and 
his  clear  understanding,  the  captivating 
warmth  which  he  too  well  knew  how  to 
mingle   with    his    elegant    conversation, 
guided  my  ideas  and  feelings  into  a  direc> 
tion  for  which  I  was  already  predivpoved 
by  character,  but  in  which,  without  Don 
Caldero,  I  probably  never  would  have 
gone  so  far.    He  often  visited  at  our 
house,  and  I  became  more  and  more  at* 
tached  to  the  highly  talented  and  well- 
informed  Spaniarcl,  and  he,  too,  seemed 
disposed  to  like  me.    It  was  he  who,  with 
a  clearness  which  I  am  not  capable  of  imi- 
tating, pointed  out  to  me  the  connection 
between  God  and  man,  between  the  visi- 
ble and  the  invisible  world,  who  proved 
to  me  the  existence  of  a  communication 
between  a  spiritual  world  and  ours,  mani- 
fested in  dreams,  forebodings,  and  in  mys- 
terious intimations  of  the  influence  of  a 
higher  power,  which   we  experience  in 
moments  of  grave  importance.     It  was  he 
who  placed  before  me  the  truth  of  appari- 
tions, purified  from  all  superstition — that 
is  to  say,  denying  them  to  be  gross,  mate- 
rial manifestations,  but  receiving  them  as 
produced   through  the  interposition   of 
beings  endowed  with  greater  powers  of 
intellect    than    ourselves.      You    should 
have  heard  him,  sir,  and  thong^h  you  are 
so  great  a  skeptic,  yon  would  have  be- 
lieved them  as  I  did. 

We  often  amused  odrselves  with  play- 
ing at  chess,  a  game  that  has  always  in- 
terested me  greatly.  Don  Caldero  shared 
my  taste,  and  we  sometimes  fought  a 
whole  evening  over  one  game. 

"Chess  pleases  me,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  because  it  depends  leas  than  any  thing 
else  upon  the  chance  of  fiit>e.  Fate  makes 
itself  visible  every  where,  hence  one  most 
seek  a  pastime  which  excludes  it  as  much 
as  possible;  our  pastimes  ought  to  be 
such,  that  spirits  can  not  interfere  and 
amuse  themselves  at  our  expense." 

Don  Caldero  frequented  my  father-in- 
law's  soirees,  and  my  house,  but  hitherto 
he  had  never  invited  me  to  visit  him. 
He  resided  in  a  large  mansion  qnite  by 
himself,  and  never  received  any  strangers. 
His  character  did  not  attract  people,  it 
rather  caused  him  to  be  avoided ;  for  few 
knew,  or  could  understand,  his  great 
worth,  and  few^er  still  were  inclined  to 
follow  him  in  his  bold  flights  through  the 
vast  regions  of  fancy. 

After  praising  his  friend  at  some  length, 
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the  Count  concladed  his  eulogy  by  say- 


ing 


In  a  word,  Herr  Pastor,  there  is  bat 
one  sncb  man  in  the  world,  and  that  man 
is  called  Caldero. 

At  length,  one  evening,  Caldero  did 
invite  me.  He  lived  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  noilhcni  suburb,  in  a  house  which 
he  had  furnished  according  to  his  own 
taste.  On  entering  the  saloon  I  found  no 
one,  the  apartment  was  empty,  and  mere- 
ly lighted  by  a  single  handsome  lamp, 
which  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  which 
cast  a  subdued  ]i<;ht  around.  I  went  far- 
ther:  every  where  I  encountered  the 
same  silence,  the  same  twilight,  the  same 
heavy  grandeur,  which  was  to  be  traced 
in  every  object.  I  stood  still,  a  strange 
feeling  creeping  over  me,  the  nuraery 
legends  about  enchanted  castles  flashed 
across  my  mind,  and  I  fancied  myself 
transported  into  one  whose  owner,  with 
all  his  retainers,  lay  in  one  of  the  inner 
chambers,  buried  for  many  centunes  in 
A  profound  magical  slumber.  These 
thoughts  were  soon,  however,  chased 
away  by  soft  steps  upon  the  rich  carpet, 
and  Caldero's  gloomy  figure  stood  before 
me. 

"Welcome,  Count!"  he  said,  courte- 
ously. "  I  thank  you  for  coming  to  my 
hennitage,  where,  you  must  know,  I  have 
never  invited  any  one  but  yourself.  I 
longed  for  one  evening  to  take  entire  pos- 
session of  you ;  pardon  my  selfishness." 

He  led  mc  into  the  inner  cabinet.  This 
was  a  small  chamber,  but  lofty,  and  fitted 
up  in  a  still  more  gloomy  style  than  the 
others.  The  walls  hung  with  dark  red 
velvet,  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
white  and  gold  pilasters  which  stood  at 
the  four  comers.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  was  a  table,  upon  which  was  placed 
a  chess-board  between  a  pair  of  tall  wax 
candles.  We  seated  ourselves  upon  the 
sofa,  and  my  host  appeared  to  be  reflect- 
ing upon  something;  at  length  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Count !  perhaps  yon  may  think  it  ex- 
traordinary that  the  Spaniard  Caldero 
has  formed  such  an  affect ibn  for  you.  He 
considers  it  his  duty  to  explain  why  ;  but 
in  order  to  do  so,  I  must  give  you  a  slight 
sketch  of  my  history." 

I  listened  with  great  attention  to  what 
this  strani^e  introduction  might  lead,  and 
Don  Caldero  continued : 

"  I  was  born  and  educated  in  Madrid  ; 
my  father  was  a  poor  but  excellent  man, 


belonging  to  the  ancient  nobility,  and  I 
imbibed  from  my  earliest  infancy  high 
notions  of  the  value  of  rank.  Latterlyit 
has  fallen  in  my  estimation,  although  I 
can  not  even  now  entirely  fi'ee  myself 
from  a  prejudice  in  fiivor  of  the  advan- 
tages of  good  birth.  I  was,  as  I  said 
before,  poor,  but  proud,  as  every  Span- 
iard should  be,  and  an  ardent  longing  to 
obtain  honor  and  distinction  dwelt  in  my 
youthful  breast.  This  longinc:  was  in- 
creased tenfold  by  my  passion  for  a  lovely 
girl  as  poor  as  myself,  but  even  more 
richly  endowed  with  ancestors.  The 
slight  difference  w*hich  existed  in  the 
ancientness  of  our  lineage,  combined  with 
my  poverty,  prevented  our  love  from  be- 
commg  any  thing  more  than  a  hopeless  pas- 
sion ;  for  her  parents,  proud  of  their  pure 
Christian  blood,  which,  for  centuries,  had 
remained  unmixed,  could  not  endure  the 
idea  of  their  daughter  uniting  herself  to 
me,  whose  early  ancestor  was  a  Moor,  a 
scion  of  that  ancient  noble  race  who  once 
occupied  a  portion  of  Spain.  Still  youth 
and  love  easily  forget  these  small  differ- 
ences, and  Maria,  so  the  young  lady  was 
called,  loved  me  most  fervently.  Often 
when  she  left  mass  she  bestowed  upon 
me  a  few  minutes  undisturbed  by  wit- 
nesses. Ah  !  how  happy  I  then  was!  I 
fancied  my  own  individual  merit  would, 
in  time,  convince  Maria's  parents  that  I 
was  worthy  of  her  hand  ;  I  therefore 
sought  to  be  appointed  to  the  diplomatic 
corps,  a  path  which,  xmder  our  weak  gov- 
ernment, was  a  sure  road  to  distinction ; 
nor  was  it  long  before  I  was  named  at- 
tache to  the  mission  to  Vienna. 

"  I  met  my  beloved ;  it  was  for  the  last 
time ;  and  never  shall  that  moment  pass 
from  my  memory. 

"  '  Do  not  forget  your  faithful  Al- 
phonso,'  I  whispered,  as  I  pressed  her  in 
my  arms.  I  lelt  how  her  tears  rolled 
down  her  blooming  cheeks. 

" '  See,  beloved  Maria,'  I  said,  at  lens^th, 
given  her  a  small  golden  chain,  which  I 
had  received  from  my  mother,  *  see,  here  is 
something  as  a  remembrance  of  me  ;  keep 
it  faithfully.  If,  however,  you  should  for- 
sake me,  then  return  it  to  me,  and  I  will 
wear  it,  and  die  thinking  of  and  praying 
for  you.' 

"  '  Never,  never  !'  murmured  Maria,  as 
she  took  the  chain. 

"'Never,  never!'  I  repeated,  pressing 
h-i-  to  my  heart.  '  But,  Maria !'  I  con- 
tinued, aflcr  I  had  become  more  com* 
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posed,  ^  you  might,  pei'faaps,  forget  me ; 
will  you,  as  a  proof  of  our  eternal  union, 
share  a  consecrated  wafer  with  your  lov- 
er?' I  had  one,  which  I  broke  in  two. 
'  God  is  our  witness !'  we  both  said.  The 
olock  in  the  adjoining  cloister  struck 
eleven. 

"  *  I  must  go,'  cried  Maria.  '  Forever 
yours ;  forever  and  forever !' 

"Long  after  she  had  disappeared  I 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  striving  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  her  in  the  moonlight.  '  For* 
ever — ^forever  V  sounded  in  my  ears,  and, 
midst  golden  dreams  of  a  future  full  of 
bliss  and  honor,  I  wended  my  way  home. 

"I  had  been  about  a  year  in  Vienna, 
when  one  evening  a  stranger  brought  me 
a  packet.  It  contained  the  chain.  I  was 
horrified. 

"  '  Deceived  ! — ^forsaken  ! — forgotten  ! ' 
I  cried.  ^  But  no,  it  is  impossible !'  A 
slip  of  paper  which  was  inclosed,  con- 
tained, to  my  comfort,  the  following 
words :  '  I  remember  my  oath,  but  am 
forced  to  break  it.  Do  not  despise 
Maria.' " 

Don  Caldcro  showed  me  a  locket, 
which  he  wore  near  his  heart.  "  Do  you 
know  this  face?"  said  he.  I  started; 
they  were  the  features  of  my  wife. 

**  My  wife !"  I  cried,  in  an  agitated 
voice. 

"  No,  my  friend,"  replied  Caldero,  with 
a  bitter  smile ;  "  it  was  her  mother.  On 
this  account  I  attached  myself  to  you, 
for  I  still  love  the  mother  in  her  child.  I 
have  suffered,  I  have  become  resigned, 
but  I  have  never  forgotten :  and  I  will- 
ingly cling  to  the  belief,  that  necessity 
and*  compulsion  alone  robbed  me  of  my 
Maria.    Let  us  play.  Count !" 

I  silently  seated  myself  at  the  chess- 
table,  on  which  was  ranged  a  splendid 
set  of  chessmen ;  the  board  was  of  black- 
and-white  stone,  and  the  men  of  one 
party  were  of  silver,  with  tops  of  clear 
crystal,  diamond  cut,  while  those  of  the 
other  side  were  of  a  dark  steel-colored 
metal,  with  dark  red  tops. 

"  It  is  not  usual,"  began  Don  Caldero, 
"to  play  chess  for  money;  yet  why 
should  we  not  at  least  venture  something  ? 
I  should  like — I  have  often  very  strange 
ideas — I  should  like  to  give  your  Julia  the 
chain  which  her  mother  possessed  for  a 
time ;  it  is  neither  valuable  nor  modem, 
but  perhaps,  if  she  hears  its  history,  she 
may  kindly  wear  it  in  remembrance  of 
Don  Caldero.    I  will  stake  the  necklace. 


and  you«  Count,  will  you  stake  a  lock  of 
the  dark  hair  of  your  Julia?  She  will 
doubtless  give  it,  if  you  ask  for  it.  Yoa 
must  forgive  an  old,  despised  lover,  for  fan- 
cying he  sees  the  mother  when  he  gazes 
on  your  wife." 

"I  consent  willincly  to  this  arraii;e- 
ment,"  I  replied,  smiling. 

We  played ;  but  it  seemed  as  though 
Don  Caldero  took  pains  to  lose,  and  he 
speedily  succeeded  in  his  endeavors. 

"  I  am  vanquished,"  he  said  quietly,  na 
he  went  towards  a  casket  which  I  had  not 
hitherto  observed.  "  Here,  Count,  is  the 
chain ;  I  shall  be  more  calm  when  it  is  do 
longer  in  my  hands." 

The  chain  was  more  costly  than  I  had 
imagined,  and  I  was  pleased  at  the  idea 
of  Julia  wearing  it  when  Caldero  visited 
us.  I  instantly  wrote  a  note  to  Julia,  in 
which,  without  mentioning  any  thing 
about  her  mother,  I  told  her  of  Caldero's 
and  my  bet,  and  begged  her  for  a  lock 
of  her  hair,  in  case,  against  my  expecta- 
tion, I  should  lose  the  next  game.  I  sent 
a  servant  to  my  house  with  this  note  and 
the  chain  to  my  wife,  after  which  we  again 
returned  to  the  chess-table.  Now  Cal- 
dero became  more  cautious ;  I,  on  tho 
contrary,  was  seized  by  a  secret  anxiety, 
an  uneasiness  which  I  could  not  explain. 
I  did  not  perceive  the  false  moves  I  was 
too  evidently  making.  Don  Caldero 
drew  my  attention  to  my  carelessness, 
and,  more  than  once,  made  me  take  back 
my  move ;  all  was  in  vain,  I  was  as  though 
bewitched,  and  could  no  longer  calculate 
my  position.  At  length  the  servant  re- 
turned, bringing  a  small  note  from  Julia. 
She  jested  at  the  taste  of  our  Spanish 
friend,  vet  sent  the  lock  of  hair,  at  the 
same  time  entreating  me  not  again,  not 
even  for  more  costly  ornaments  than  the 
chain,  to  stake  the  ringlets  of  my  wife.  I 
showed  Caldero  the  note ;  he  read  it  and 
seemed  to  turn  pale. 

"  Her  handwriting  resembles  tier  moth- 
er's," he  said,  and  laid  the  note  upon  the 
table.     "  Let  us  continue." 

Wo  played  on,  but  I  soon  found  myself 
completely  surrounded  by  bis  men;  my 
strange  uneasiness  increased  at  each  mo- 
ment ;  I  felt  as  though  a  drawn  sword 
were  suspended  by  a  hair  over  ray  head ; 
the  candles  seemed  to  burn  blue;  the 
white  tops  of  my  kings  appeared  to  as- 
sume a  pale  milk-white  color,  whereas  the 
dark  red  of  Caldero's  men  glowed  like 
fiery  coals,  radiant  with  some  inward  light. 
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*^  Checkmated, "  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 
'^  Checkmated,  Coant,"  he  repeated,  loud- 
er ;  but  I  sat  immovable,  staring  fixedly 
at  the  chessmen.  I  experienced  a  horri- 
ble sensation,  as  though  an  evil  spirit  were 
standing  behind  me,  with  his  burning  hot 
hand  upon  my  head ;  nevertheless  I  was 
shivering — a  death-like  coldness  had  crept 

over  my  whole  body,  and  yet At 

length  I  ventured  to  glance  at  Don  Cal- 
dero ;  his  gloomy  countenance  was  more 
pale  than  usual,  he  looked  like  a  corpse, 
and  his  dark  hollow  eyes  were  intently 
fixed  upon  me.  "  This  is  the  twelfth  of 
August,"  he  murmured,  as  if  to  himself. 
^^Reconciliation  with  the  dead.  Count, 
give  me  the  lock  of  hair." 

I  handed  it  to  him,  and  then  rising  from 
my  seat  as  one  intoxicated,  I  staggered 
out  of  the  house.  I  was  conscious  of 
nothing  that  was  going  on ;  but  Caldero 
followed  me. 

"  Forgive  me.  Count,  my  strange  be- 
havior ;  but  it  is  exactly  twenty  years  this 
day  since  Maria  and  I  shared  the  con- 
secrated wafer.  I  have  kept  my  oath. 
Good  night,  Count.  Do  not  forget  your 
friend." 

I  hastened  home.  Never  in  my  life 
have  I  so  distinctly  heard  a  voice  of  warn- 
ing in  the  inmost  depths  of  my  soul. 
^^  Hasten  I  hasten  I  hasten !"  cried  the 
voice ;  and  I  fiew  rather  than  walked. 

^'  Is  Julia  up  still  ?"  I  asked  of  the  ser- 
vant  who  let  me  in. 

"  The  Countess  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  the  Countess  !" 

"  The  Countess  must  be  still  up ;  she 
dismissed  her  maid  only  a  few  minutes 
ago." 

I  ran  to  my  wife's  room.  Julia  was 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair  before  her  toilette- 
table,  but  quite  calmly,  as  though  she  had 
not  heard  my  hasty  steps. 

^'God  be  praised  that  my  foreboding 
of  evil  has  not  proved  true !"  I  exclaimed. 

No  answer. 

"  Julia  I"  I  cried  in  an  agony  of  anxiety, 
"  Julia,  do  you  not  hear  me  ?" 

Still  the  same  silence.  She  sat  immoy- 
able  before  the  mirror,  and  her  lovely  fea- 
tures were  reflected  in  the  glass;  the 
trinket  which  I  had  won  was  round  her 
neck,  and  a  gentle  expression  was  in  her 
tender  black  eyes. 

.  "  Julia !  Julia  !"  I  cried,  seizing  her 
liand.  It  was  cold,  but  not  rigid.  God  ! 
my  God  !  She  was  dead  I  I  know  not 
what  further  happened,  but  a  fortnight 


later  I  was  with  you,  Herr  Pastor,  to 
place  the  remains  of  my  Julia  in  my  fami> 
ly  vault. 

The  Count  had  risen,  and  strode  up  and 
down  the  room  in  great  agitation.  Tiio 
clock  struck  eleven. 

"Art  thou  there,  Julia?"  he  cried, 
while  his  eyes  roved  wildly  round. 
"  Come  in  2  come  in !"  He  opened  the 
door  leading  to  the  adjoining  room,  and 
called  out  into  the  darkness:  "Julia,  I 
am  here!  here  is  thy  husband  I"  A  cold 
draught  of  air  alone  was  wailed  into  the 
room,  and  a  slight  rustling  noise  was  dis- 
cernible. "  She  passes  on,"  said  the  Count. 
He  slammed  to  the  door,  and  sank  into 
an  arm-chair.  "She  will  not  come  to 
me !  My  God !  my  God !  let  me  go  to 
her  1" 

The  Count  sat  for  a  while  lost  in  deep 
thought ;  at  length  he  sprang  up,  gazea 
at  me  with  eyes  beaming  with  joy,  and 
exclaimed : 

"  Pastor  Z.,  it  is  glorious  to  hope !" 

When  I  left  him  I  actually  found  my- 
self trembling,  and  I  was  right  glad  that 
the  servant  lighted  me  along  the  deserted 
apartments,  so  powerful  is  the  effect  of 
the  imagination  when  excited. 

I  continued  to  visit  the  Count  from  time 
to  time.  His  grief  had,  I  fancied,  calmed 
down,  but  his  health  was  beginning  to 
suffer,  imperceptibly  to  himself,  perhaps, 
but  not  so  to  those  who  saw  him  now  and 
then.  I  remarked  that  he  was  gradually 
becoming  more  strange ;  he  often  laughed 
at  things  which  were  not  at  all  ludicrous ; 
neveitheless,  was  always  the  same  amiable 
man  I  had  ever  known  him,  and  his  judg- 
ment was  clear  on  every  subject  except 
when  the  mystic  world  was  touched  upon, 
then  his  thoughts  used  to  wander,  and 
Julia,  his  beloved  Julia,  was  always  the 
pivot  round  which  his  ideas  turned. 

In  the  middle  of  winter,  I  suddenly 
received  a  message,  to  the  effect  that  I 
was  wanted  immediately  at  the  castle. 
The  messenger  could  not  tell  the  reason 
why  I  had  been  summoned,  but  said  that 
the  Count's  valet  had  ordered  him  to  sad- 
dle a  horse  and  to  ride  as  fast  as  he  could 
to  me.  I  suspected  some  misfortune,  so 
set  off  instantly. 

When  I  entered  the  Count's  room  he 
was  seated  at  a  table. 

"Ahl  isit  you.  Pastor  Z.?"  he  said, 
when  he  perceived  me.  "  Have  you  come 
to  preach  peace  to  my  soul  ?    Begin,  sir  ; 
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5t  will  be  amusing  to  listen — ^ha,  ha,  ha ! — 
to  hope  in  God?  God?  what  is  that? 
No,  pastor,  now  I  am  wise — I  believe  in 
nothing,  not  even  in  myself,  nor  in  you, 
priest,  you  black-skinned  slug !  You  are 
one  of  those  who  wind  themselves  round 
mankind,  and  lie  with  a  double  tongue ! 
Speak  on,  sir !" 

His  flashing  eyes  and  uplifted  arm, 
which  threatened  to  stiike,  caused  me  to 
start  back :  he  was  evidently  deranged. 
His  pale  lips  trembled  with  rage,  and  his 
black  hair  hung  in  disorder  about  his 
brow,  from  which  drops  of  perspiration 
rolled  dow^n  his  cheeks.  I  perceived  that 
here  I  could  be  of  no  use;  I  therefore 
went  to  the  bell  to  summon  the  servant. 
He  made  his  appearance,  pale,  and  with 
eyes  red  from  weeping. 

"  Look !"  cried  the  Count,  wildly  laugh- 
ing — "  only  look.  Pastor  Z. !  The  live 
long  night  ho  has  been  borrowing  from 
the  fountain  of  tears,  and  talking  no  end 
of  nonsense,  merely  because  I  told  the 
fool  the  simple  fact  that  neither  he  nor  I 
possessed  a  soul,  and  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  right  or  wrong.  Well  ? 
How  comical  you  look— ha,  ha,  ha !  You 
and  my  man  yonder,  look  like  a  couple  of 
frightened  sheep.  You  may  rely  on  what 
I  say,  he  would  have  come  if  it  had  been 
in  his  power  ;  but  all  is  over ;  he  can  not 
come.  Yes,  look  yonder,  stare  at  your 
heaven :  it  is  air,  mere  air,  nothing  but 
empty  air.  Do  you  understand  ?  The 
earth  is  a  solid  lump,  upon  which  cabba- 
ges, long-tailed  monkeys,  men,  and  other 
plants  grow  ;  and  above  is  heaven,  that  is 
to  say,  sensibly  speaking,  air,  atmosphere. 
Well  ?  Are  you  not  capable  of  compre- 
hending this  ?  it  is  as  clear  as  the  day.  Just 
listen,"  he  continued  ;  mankind  is  a  sort 
of  animal  of  prey,  which,  even  when 
tamed,  do  not  lose  their  natural  propensi- 
ties ;  they  are  worse  than  beasts  of  prey, 
for  even  the  tiijer  loves  its  mate  and  its 
young,  but  look,  man  murders  them  — 
murders,  do  you  hear  ?" 

He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  wept 
aloud. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  the  letter  could 
have  contained,  whispered  the  servant. 
*'  The  Count  received  it  yesterday  eve- 
ning ;  he  seemed  overjoyed  when  he  be- 
held the  handwriting,  and  before  I  left 
the  room ;  when  I  returned,  however,  he 
was  just  as  you  now  see  him.  The  poor 
Count!"  he  continued;  "he  was  such  an 
excellent  master  !»> 


The  Count  sprang  to  his  feet  as  if  he 
had  been  terrified  by  something.  "  Ho !" 
he  cried,  and  his  wild  eyes  wandered 
round  the  room.  "So  much  blood,  so 
much  poison  were  flownng  over  the  earth ; 
then  a  serpent  stretched  out  its  scaly 
head  from  the  bottomless  pit  and  seized 
the  white  dove.  She  fluttered  her  wings, 
the  poor  little  thing,  but  first  one  part  of 
her  and  then  the  other  was  crushed  in  the 
serpent's  throat.  It  was  her  dead  mother 
who  devoured  her :  it  was  horrible !  Look 
yonder  —  look,  Herr  Pastor!  A  thick 
darkness  overspread  the  earth;  not  a 
single  ray  of  hope  could  penetrate  througli 
the  bloody  vapor  to  her!  Nay,  good 
pastor,  it  was  merely  a  freak  of  fancy,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  picture  of  the  truth. 
Her  mother  and  her  husband  murdered 
her.    Do  you  now  understand  ?" 

In  this  strain  the  unhappy  man  contin- 
ued to  rave  for  several  days.  I  remained 
in  the  castle,  for  I  hoped  he  might  rally. 
A  doctor  was  called  in :  he  applied  many 
remedies,  none  of  which,  however,  seeined 
to  afford  the  sufferer  any  relief.  The 
Count  continued  to  be  insane,  and  never 
for  an  instant  did  he  close  bis  eyes  iu 
sleep.  At  length,  however,  he  became 
exhausted,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
to  his  bed.  I  was  then  called  to  him. 
How  much  he  had  changed !  his  dark 
eyes  had  sunken  greatly,  and  looked  like 
flames  half  extinguished  ;  his  cheeks  had 
fallen  in,  and  his  brow  was  full  of  wrin- 
kles. He  lay  apparently  in  a  state  of 
complete  exhaustion,  and  w-hen  I  ad- 
dressed him  he  did  not  answer. 

His  servant  privately  handed  me  the 
fatal  letter.  It  was  from  Don  Caldero, 
and  ran  as  follows : 

"Dear  Count:  When  this  letter 
reaches  you,  I  shall  be  no  more.  It  shall 
be  laid  in  my  desk,  ready  to  be  sent  to 
you  after  my  death.  I  owe  you  an  ex- 
f)lanation  to  divest  yon  of  your  erroneous 
ideas  respecting  another  world.  For  a 
long  time  past  1  have  not  believed  in  a 
future  life,  but  it  has  been  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite amusements  to  observe  the  faith  of 
enthusiasts.  It  gave  me  pleasure  when  I 
perceived  a  man  misled  by  his  :fiiith,  and 
I  laughed  in  my  sleeve  at  such  folly.  I 
influenced  your  opinions,  as  I  found  you 
to  be  a  fit  subject  for  my  experiraenls. . 

"  I  am  a  Catholic  ;  from  my  youth  up- 
wards my  eye  has  been  accustomed  to 
weeping  Madonnas ;   I*  have   heard  the 
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miracles  respecting  the  saints  narrated, 
and  was  expected  to  believe  all  I  heard. 
The  consequence  is,  that  I  have  ended  by 
believing  nothing.  The  whole  of  religion 
rests  upon  the  conviction  of  the  present 
and  eternal  existence  of  the  immortal 
soul ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  man 
possesses  a  soul,  any  more  than  there  is 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  above-mentioned 
miracles.  Man  is  an  animal  like  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,  with  this  excep- 
tion only,  that  he  has  a  more  perfectly 
developed  brain,  and  a  greater  number 
of  intellectual  organs.  Life  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  soul.  I  have  studied  these 
subjects,  and  have  become  convinced  that 
the  theory  about  the  soul  is  a  fabrication 
of  the  priesthood,  invented  to  enable 
them  the  more  easily  to  govern  the  body. 
There  can  be  no  Divine  disposer  of  hu- 
man events,  else  wickedness  would  not 
prosper  in  this  world  as  it  does,  whilst 
uprightness  suffers.  There  is  a  govern- 
ing; law  in  nature  which  dooms  mankind 
to  death,  just  as  the  trees  are  compelled 
annually  to  shed  their  leaves.  I  saw  how 
oaths  were  broken  with  impunity;  I 
shared  with  a  maiden,  whom  I  loved  more 
than  my  life,  a  consecrated  wafer,  the 
most  sacred  thing  I  then  knew ;  she  broke 
the  oath  and  became  ha[)py,  while  /,  who 
kept  it,  became  miserable.  Hence  I  be- 
can  to  believe  in  fate,  and  not  in  Provi- 
dence, and  learned  to  despise  mankind 
to  prevent  myself  from  hating  them. 

"  I  met  you  and  your  Julia ;  she  was 
her  daughter.  She  was  beautiful,  and  as 
yet  nothing  had  occurred  to  try  her  cha- 
racter. For  a  while  my  old  dreams  of 
faithful  love  revived,  and  for  the  daugh- 
ter's sake  I  forgave  the  mother,  who  had 
so  deeply  wounded  the  most  sacred  of  all 
feelings,  if  any  thing  ca7i  be  termed  sa- 
cred. To  be  brief,  Count,  I  fancied 
myself  once  more  in  my  enthusiastic 
youthful  days;  I  forgot  the  sentiments 
experience  had  induced  me  to  adopt,  and 
faith  in  Maria's  love  blossomed  anew  in 
my  heart,  like  thc,flowers  which  take  root 
in  the  loose  ashes  of  a  volcano.  I  fancied 
mv  innocent  Maria  would  meet  me  in  an- 
other  world  with  a  kind  welcome,  and 
joyfully  traverse  with  me  the  regions  of 
space.  You  see,  Count,  that  the  notion 
of  etemity  and  God  proceeds  from  our 
conceptions  of  love,  and  that,  where 
there  is  no  love,  faith  is  also  wanting. 

*'  Your  wife  died  suddenly  on  the  anni- 
vereary  of  the  day  on  which  Maria  and  I 
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had  taken  the  oath.  I  considered  this 
event  as  a  sign  from  heaven,  from  her  who, 
yonder  above  the  skies,  still  loved  me.  I 
thought  the  mother  had  called  her  daugh- 
ter to  herself,  for  she  was  the  only  being 
on  earth  who  testified  to  her  broken  oath. 
I  deceived  myself. 

"I  had  scarcely  returned  to  Spain, 
when  I  received  a  visit  from  a  monk. 

"  '  Pardon  me,  seilor,'  said  he, '  if  I  take 
the  liberty  of  patting  a  question  to  you. 
Have  you  a  chain,  which  you  once  receiv- 
ed from  a  distinguished  lady  whom  you 
loved  V 

^^I  gazed  at  the  man  in  astonishment, 
and  answered :  '  Yes ;  what  can  you  know 
about  it  V 

" '  Sefior,  I  prepared  an  old  woman  for 
death  who  had  been  engaged  in  some 
cases  of  poisoning,  and  she  confessed  the 
following,  which  she  gave  me  permission 
to  repeat,  if  by  so  doing  any  advantage 
might  be  gained :  '*  One  evening,"  these 
were  her  words,  "  I  was  summoned  to  a 
oung  and  beautiful  lady,  she  was  called 
laria  Viso,"  (was  that  the  name  of  your 
beloved  ?)  "  and  she  begged  me  to  insert 
a  powerful  poison  in  the  clasp  of  a  chain." 

"  '  Although  the  wretched  woman  was 
accustomed  to  such  commissions,  she 
nevertheless  asked  who  was  to  wear  the 
chain  ?  The  lady  answered  that  it  had 
been  given  to  her  by  an  importunate  suit- 
or who  was  called  Caldero,  and  she  now 
wished  to  send  back  the  chain  to  him. 
She  also  said  that  her  feelings  towards 
him  were  changed,  and  she  now  preferred 
another,  but  that  her  parents,  who  former- 
ly opposed  her  marriage  with  him,  had 
become  anxious  for  it,  and  wished  to  force 
it  on  her,  and  she  was  determined  to  get 
rid  of  him. 

"  '  The  woman  thereupon  inserted  the 
poison  into  the  clasp.  The  lady  had 
afterwards  married  a  heretic,  and  this  act 
of  hers  it  was  which  had  roused  the  poi- 
soner's conscience,  for,  notwithstanding 
her  being  so  great  a  criminal,  she  was  an 
orthodox  Catholic.  She  sought  to  find 
you  out,  in  the  hope  that  the  scheme  had 
not  succeeded  according  to  the  lady's 
intentions.  The  Lord  be  praised  and 
thanked  that  you  did  not  wear  that  chain  ; 
you  would  have  undoubtedly  died  if  you 
had ;  the  best  thing  you  can  do  with  it 
will  be  to  present  it  to  our  poor  monas- 
tery, for  with  the  pure  every  thing  is 
pure,  and  the  poison  might  be  expunged 
by  melting  the  gold.' 
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*'  I  stood  like  one  tui-ned  into  a  statue 
of  stone.  It  was,  then,  the  decree  of  fate 
that  the  mother  should  be  accessory  to 
the  daughter's  death,  and  the  latter  be 
sacrificed  for  the  crime  of  the  former ! 

"  Picture  to  yourself  now,  if  you  can. 
Count,  blessed  spirits ;  imagine  to  your- 
self, now,  a  heaven  on  earth  with  a  woman 
you  love ;  cling  to  a  belief  in  another 
world ;  if  you  can  do  all  this,  then  you 
are  indeed  a  perfect  fool.  I  have  relapsed 
into  my  old  views;  the  earth  remains 
earth  and  nothing  more.  When  you  are 
reading  this  I  shall  be  dead,  cold,  and 
buriedT  If,  however,  I  have  an  immortal 
soul,  you  will  know  the  contents  of  this 
letter  before  it  arrives,  otherwise  you 
must  believe  that  nothing  remains  of  hira 
who  once  was  your  friend 

"  Caldero.'* 

The  much-to-be-pitied  victim  of  Calde- 
ro's  cold  atheism  and  contempt  of  man- 
kind still  sat  in  the  same  position,  staring 
gloomily  before  him,  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  but  now  and  then  heaving  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh.  It  was  evident  that  he 
would  soon  be  at  rest,  for  every  day  he 
became  weaker  and  weaker. 

I  scarcely  ever  left  the  bed?jide  of  the 
unfortunate  young  man,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might,  if  only  for  a  few  miinitef^,  re- 
gain his  senses,  when  I  could  speak  peace 
to  his  soul. 

One  evening,  after  this  sad  state  of 
affairs  had  continued  without  interruption 
for  a  fortnight,  I  was  sitting  at  a  table 
reading,  with  my  back  turned  to  the 
Count,  when  I  heard  a  low  whispering  be- 
hind me ;  it  was  his  voice.  I  listened — it 
was  a  fervent,  humble  prayer  for  peace  in 
death,  and  pardon  for  all  his  sins.  I  let 
him  finish  his  prayer  undisturbed. 

"  Who  is  there,''  asked  the  Count,  in  a 
feeble  tone. 

I  drew  near  to  the  bed. 

"  Is  it  you.  Pastor  Z.  ?"  he  said  mild- 
ly. "  Still  up  ?  It  is  late.  I  am  happy 
now,  my  friend,  for  it  wall  soon  be  day ; 


I  have  had  a  long  night.  I  am  dying,  but 
I  hear  within  me  a  strong  voice  crying, 
'Love  is  Faith,'  and  I  pray,  bowing  my- 
self in  humility  before  the  God  of  Love. 
I  have  wandered  from  the  right  path,  I 
was  misled,  misfortune  pursued  me,  and 
I  became,  through  my  thoughtlessness, 
Julia's  murderer.  The  crushing  intelli- 
gence contained  in  Caldero's  letter  shook 
my  trust  in  every  thing,  for  it  is  a  relief 
to  a  guilty  soul  not  to  believe  in  a  Judge. 
But  my  presumptuous  folly  was  punished, 
my  understanding  became  obscured.  A 
light  has  burst  upon  me  now,  and  since  I 
have  prayed  I  feel  at  peace.  I  prayed  — 
for  many  years  I  have  neglected  to  do  so 
— ^yes,  I  prayed  with  clasped  hands,  as 
my  mother  used  to  teach  me  when  I  was 
an  innocent  child.  Alas !  I  ought  always 
to  have  prayed  thus." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  leaning  his 
head  against  his  pillow,  he  looked  stead- 
fastly at  me  with  a  mild,  glorified  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  I  nad  sunk  upon 
my  knees  at  the  side  of  his  bed,  and  pour- 
ed out  thanks  to  my  God  for  the  ray  of 
light  and  hope  which  he  had  permitted  to 
penetrate  the  darkened  mind  of  the  poor 
sufferer. 

"Lord!"  I  entreated,  "grant  him 
light !" 

"  Light,"  he  repeated,  in  a  low  whisper, 
"iord!  more  light.  God  be  praised! 
there  is  light !" 

He  closed  his  eyes,  heaved  a  long  sigh, 
and  in  another  world  he  received  an  ex- 
planation of  that  secret,  the  solution  of 
which  he  had  only  grasped  in  his  last 
hour. 

He  now  reposes  in  the  family  vault  by 
the  side  of  his  beloved  Julia :  the  recepta- 
cle of  the  dead  is  now  full.  The  pieces 
of  his  shattered  escutcheon  lie  scattered 
upon  the  floor  around  his  coffin,*  and  the 
key  of  the  vault  will  be  needed  no  more ! 


*  At  the  death  of  the  last  representative  of  a 
noble  family  in  Sweden,  the  escutcheon  is  usually 
broken  over  his  coffin. 
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A  LEAF  FOR  LITTLE  LADIES. 


SPRINGTIDE. 


It  was  a  lo\>e[j  September  afternoon ; 
the  soft  breeze  scarce  ruffled  the  sails  of 
the  stately  ships  that  floated  on  the  calm 
sen.  All  was  still,  save  when  an  occasional 
shout  broke  from  a  merry  group  of  child- 
ren engaged  in  building  mimic  towns  upon 
the  sands.  After  a  time,  two  of  the  little 
company  stole  away  from  the  scene  of 
their  labors,  and  were  soon  hid  from  the 
others  by  the  rugged  rocks  with  which  the 
Jersey  coast  was  strewn  for  miles  around. 

The  name  of  the  little  gh'l  was  Ellie 
Grierson — a  bright-eyed,  active  child  of 
twelve.  Her  companion,  Arthur  Seyton, 
was  a  tall,  slight  boy,  two  or  three  years 
older  than  herself. 

The  shadows  lengthened,  as  hour  after 
hour  of  the  bright  afternoon  flew  by,  and 
still  the  two  scrambled  on  unweariedly 
over  stones  and  searweed.  They  had  dis- 
covered a  very  curious  rock,  which  was 
worn  by  the  destructive  force  of  the  tide 
into  all  manner  of  odd  shapes. 

"  Here  is  a  perfectly  shaped  arm-chair, 
Arthur ;  I  can  seat  myself  in  it  so  com- 
fortably !    Is  it  not  very  curious  ?" 

"  Very ;  and  here  is  nearly  as  good  a 
sofa." 

''No,"  said  Ellie,  shaking  her  head, 
"my  chair  is  the  best !" 

"There  are  many  queer  rocks  here- 
abouts," said  Arthur:  "how  easily  one 
could  imagine  a  churchyard  down  yon- 
dor  :  those  stones  are  the  very  shape  of 
tombstones  I" 

"  I  don't  see  the  resemblance,"  return- 
ed Ellie.  "  I  could  fancy,  instead,  a  num- 
ber of  people  bending  down  to  dig  up 
sand-eels." 

Shut  in  as  they  were  among  the  rocks, 
the  children  little  i machined  the  rapid  pro- 
gress the  tide  was  making,  so  gently  and 
noiselessly  did  the  little  waves  wander  in 
among  the  stones. 

"  Arthur !  Arthur  I"  shouted  Ellie,  clap- 
ping her  hands,  "  come  here  quickly :  I 
have  found  a  cave  in  the  rock  I" 

Arthur  stood  by  her  side  in  a  moment. 


"  So  you  have !  I  did  not  know  there 
was  a  cave  here !  but  other  people  did, 
however,  for  here  are  rude  sort  of  steps 
cut  out  in  the  stone  up  to  the  entrance." 

"  Come  and  let  us  investigate  it,  Arthur. 
I  never  have  been  in  a  cave  before." 

''  Certainly ;  only  take  care  you  do  not 
fall  on  the  slippery  steps." 

Ellie  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight, 
as,  after  passing  through  a  long,  narrow 
passage,  they  entered  a  large  cavern.  At 
flrst  she  could  see  nothing ;  but  her  eyes 
soon  grew  accustomed  to  the  dim  light, 
and  she  looked  round  in  astonishment  at 
the  vaulted  room  in  which  she  found  her- 
self. 

"O  Arthur  I  have  you  ever  seen  such 
a  curious  place  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes ;  the  caves  at  Plemont  are 
much  larger.  But  you  speak  in  a  low 
voice,  Ellie,  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  being 
overheard  by  the  fairies  with  which  tradi- 
tion peoples  the  caves." 

"  Is  there  any  story  about  this  one  ?" 

"  Very  likely  there  is ;  but  I  don't  hap- 
pen to  know  it.  I  don't  believe  there  is 
a  cave  that  has  not  some  legend  belonging 
to  it.  There  is  one  in  Guernsey,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  built  in  the  night  by  a 
band  of  fairies." 

"  I  am  sure  the  fairies  would  have  the 
good  taste  to  prefer  grassy  mounds  and 
flowery  meadows  to  a  gloomy  cave  like 
this !" 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Ellie  —  it 
would  be  a  much  fitter  place  of  abode  for 
the  black  dwarfs  and  trolls.'* 

Ellie  examined  the  cavern  attentively 
for  a  long  time,  while  Arthur  told  her  all 
the  anecdotes  he  remembered  relating  to 
caves.  At  last  she  said :  "  But,  Arthur, 
look !  there  is  another  opening ;  perhap.«i 
we  may  find  another  room." 

"  You  had  better  take  care,  Eliie.  It  is 
said  of  a  cave  in  the  Western  Islands  that, 
whoever  penetrates  to  the  end  returns 
without  his  skin !" 

Ellie  laughed.    "  It  would  be  better  to 
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come  back  wanting  one's  skin  than  not  to 
come  back  at  all.  But,  Arthur,"  she  con- 
tinued, *'look  how  the  walls  glitter !  Do 
knock  me  off  a  piece  of  them !" 

"  Certainly,  if  I  had  a  stone  to  do  it 
with  :  but  it  is  so  dark  here.  Oh  !  here  is 
one  that  will  do.  Now,  Ellie,  we  must 
hurry  back !" 

"  Oh !  wait ;  here  is  such  a  pretty  bit :  do 
give  it  to  me !" 

True  is  the  saying,  "  Most  haste  worst 
speed."  Arthur's  efforts  to  be  speedy 
only  made  him  longer. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Arthur?  Why 
have  you  taken  such  a  sudden  restless 
fit  ?"  said  Ellie,  looking  at  him  with  sur- 
prise. 

"  We  have  been  away  a  very  long  time, 
and  the  others  will  be  wondering  wherd 
we  are :  besides " 

"  Besides  what  ?" 

"  I  have  quite  forgotten  to  look  at  the 
tide ;  and  it  may  be  quite  near  us  for  all 
we  know." 

"Nonsense;  we  would  hoar  it  much 
plainer  it'  it  were.  What  odd  little  caves 
those  are,  in  the  wall ;  where  do  they 
lead  to?" 

"Tradition  says, to  the  center  of  the 
earth ;  but  that's  humbug.  Do,  come 
away  now." 

]]ut  Ellie  was  headstrong,  and  insisted 
on  exploring  every  one  of  the  little  fis- 
sures befoi'e  she  would  quit  the  spot ;  even 
thou  she  lingered,  in  spite  of  Arthur's 
eff'irts  to  hurrv  her. 

"  How  fimny  you  look !"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing. "What  are  you  in  such  a  state 
about?  It  would  be  great  fun  if  the  tide 
had  come  in  1" 

"Ellie,  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
saying,"  said  Artliur,  as,  grasping  her  hand 
tightly,  he  drew  ber  forward. 

"  What  a  tiresome  boy  you  are  !"  said 
Ellie,  half  laughing,  haU-provoked.  "We 
have  onlv  been  a  short  time  in  the  cave." 

"The  time  has  passed  much  quicker 
than  you  imagine.  Hark !  how  near  the 
sea  sounds !" 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  that 
startled  Ellie,  and  she  no  longer  held 
back. 

"O  Arthur!  what  is  the  matter?"  she 
said,  as  an  exclamation  of  dismay  burat 
from  his  lips. 

"  Look !" 

Erie's  lace  grew  paler  and  paler  as  she 
looked  forth  on  the  expanse  of  waters 
that  lay  around  them,  only  broken  by  the 


rocks  that  here  and   there  raised  their 
rugged  heads  above  the  tide. 

"  O  Arthur  I  how  dreadful !  How  caii 
we  get  away  ?" 

But  Arthur  did  not  answer.  He  was 
looking  eagerly  from  side  to  side.  He 
saw  but  too  clearly  the  danger  of  their 
situation — all  mode  of  exit  cut  off  by  the 
deep  water  that  washed  the  base  of  the 
rock  on  which  they  stood.  His  look  was 
answer  enough  for  Ellie;  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  liands,  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"  O  Arthur !  I  have  been  very  wrong. 
If  I  had  not  kept  you  so  long  in  the  cave 
we  would  have  been  safe.  I  was  very, 
very  wicked  I" 

"  Hush,  dear !  don't  reproach  yourself; 
it  is  of  no  use ;  and  I  can't  bear  to  hear 
you :  and  don't  cry  so  dreadfully  !  Per- 
haps we  may  be  saved  yet." 

Ellie  lifled  her  head,  and  looked  around 
on  the  placid  sea,  dotted  by  the  distant 
sails  of  the  many  ships  "  bound  on  their 
voyaije  home." 

"  The  water  looks  so  clear  and  beauti- 
ful, Arthur  —  it  can't  be  so  cruel  as  to 
drown  us !  Oh  !  no,  no— we  canH  be 
drowned  !" 

Ai*thur  did  not  hear  her;  he  was  gaz- 
ing, with  compressed  lips,  at  something  on 
the  rock  by  his  side.  It  was  a  small  piece 
of  sea-weed  :  he  put  his  hand  and  touched 
it :  it  was  damp,  and  growing  to  the 
rock.  Tearing  it  off  with  an  impatient 
jerk,  he  flung  it  into  the  sea:  he  watch- 
ed, it  unconsciously  as  it  was  washed  to 
and  fro  by  the  ripple ;  then  he  tunied  and 
looked  at  Ellie.  She  was  leaning  her  little 
pale  face  on  her  hand,  her  eyes  tixed  wist- 
fully on  the  distant  cliffs  of  Fi-ance.  He 
hastily  swallowed  down  sonu^thing  that 
would  rise  in  his  throat  as  be  looked  at 
her ;  and,  bending  over  the  rock,  he  watch- 
ed the  water  with  an  aching  eagerness. 
Yes,  it  was  rising ;  that  was  only  loo  evi- 
dent. He  started  up.  "O  Ellie!  ElUd 
if  there  was  only  something  I  could  do- 
some  way  of  escape  I  could  try  for  you, 
however  dangerous !  But  it  is  maddening 
to  stay  doing  nothing,  and  see  those  wa- 
ters rising  higher  and  higher."  And  he 
stamped  his  foot  excitedly. 

There  was  a  few  moments^  silence;  then 
Ellie  rose,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  earnest  look 
in  her  blue  eyes.  "Don't  speak  so,  dear 
Arthur!  I  don't  think  God  will  let  xi»  he 
drowned.     Just  as  you  spoke^  the  verse  I 
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read  this  morning  came  into  my  head  : 
'Why  are  ye  so  fearful,  O  ye  of  little 
£iilh  ?' » 

Arthur  was  silent,  and  stood  thinking 
for  a  little ;  at  last  he  said :  ^^  Let  us  go  into 
the  cave  again,  Ellie.  There  is  no  chance 
of  escape  here ;  perhaps  we  may  find  some 
place  in  the  w^Is  to  which  we  can  climb 
up.  I  have  heard  that  in  some  caves  the 
water  only  covers  the  surface  of  the  floor." 

Ellie  allowed  herself,  somewhat  unwill- 
ingly to  be  led  from  the  fresh  air  back 
into  the  dark  cavern.  Then  shutting  her 
eyes,  she  leant  in  silence  against  the  rock, 
while  Arthur  eagerly  investigated  the 
damp  walls.  "Ellie I"  he  exclaimed, 
"look  !  here  is  the  very  thing ;  do  you  see 
that  sort  of  little  shelf  in  the  rock  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  can  we  roach  it  ?" 

"I  think  so; you  know  we  are  both 
good  climbers." 

After  a  little  difficulty,  Arthur  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  the  crevice,  and  lay  down 
so  as  to  stretch  his  arm  as  far  down  &s 
possible. 

"  Xow,  Ellie,  put  your  foot  there,  and 
take  hold  of  that  stone,  and  raise  your  left 
foot,  and  you  will  find  another  resting- 
place.  Capital!  Now  raise  your  hand, 
and  I  will  try  to  reach  you — well  done !" 

Ellie  drew  a  breath  of  relief  when  she 
found  herself  seated  side  by  side  with 
Arthur,  and  asked  him  in  a  cheerful  v^ice 
if  he  thought  they  would  be  safe  where 
they  were. 

"  I  can  not  tell,  Ellie ;  we  can  only  hope 

BO." 

This  was  not  encouraging,  and  Ellie 
Raid  no  more,  but  looked  round  the  cave, 
feeling  very  "  eerie,"  for  it  was  growing 
darker  and  darker  as  the  evening  shades 
crept  on  without. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Ellie  ?" 
said  Arthur,  as  he  felt  her  tremble. 

"  Those  lines  of  the  song  Lucy  sang  last 
night  will  run  in  my  head." 

"  What  lines,  dear  ?" 

Ellie  repeated,  in  a  voice  which  she 
tried  in  vam  to  make  steady : 

«<  *  They. rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 
The  hungry  cruel  foam, 
The  cruel,  crawling  foam, 
To  her  grave  beside  the  sea.* " 

"Try  and  think  of  something  else." 
^^  I  have  been  trying  for  long,  and  I  can 
not." 

Ellie  started,  a  few  minutes  after,  as  the 
cave  gave  back  the  rich  tones  of  Arthur's 
voice,  as  he  sang  the  beautiful  hymn : 
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'*  *  Jesus,  lover  of  my  scnil. 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly, 
While  the  waters  nearer  roll, 
While  the  tempest  still  is  nigh. 

"  •  Hide  me,  O  my  Saviour !  bide, 
Till  the  storm  of  life  be  past 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 
Oh  I  receive  my  soul  at  lastf '' 

He  sang  steadily  through  the  verses, 
and  Ellie  thonght  the  words  had  never 
before  seemed  so  beautiful  as  they  did 
now.  Soothed  and  comforted  she  hardly 
knew  how,  she  leant  back  wearily  against 
the  rock,  for  she  was  thoroughly  worn  out 
by  the  long  day  spent  in  scrambling 
among  the  rocks.  Unlike  Arthur,  she  did 
not  realize  the  hopelessness  of  their  situa- 
tion. She  knew  they  were  in  danger,  but 
Ellie  had  a  child's  simple  faith  in  God,  and 
having  asked  him  to  take  care  of  her  and 
Arthur,  she  felt  secure  in  His  protection. 
Her  heavy  eyes  gradually  closed,  and  in  a 
little  while  her  head  fell  on  Arthur's 
shoulder,  and  she  was  fast  asleep. 

"  Poor  little  Ellie  I"  said  Arthur  to  him- 
self, as  he  drew  her  cloak  closer  round 
her — "What  a  mercy  it  is  that  she  can 
sleep  so  peacefully !" 

Ilour  followed  hour,  and  Ellie  slept  on 
while  Arthur  listened  to  the  monotonous 
ripple  of  the  water,  and  the  shrill  cry  of 
the  sea-bird,  as  it  flew  by  to  seek  i^  nest 
among  the  cliflfs.  The  cave  was  now  quite 
dark,  and,  from  the  sound  of  the  waves, 
he  was  expecting  to  feel  the  tide  break 
against  him  every  moment,  when  a  moon- 
beam came  floating  in  along  the  water. 
Arthur's  heart  died  within  him,  as  with  it 
came  the  remembrance  of  Willie's  words, 
uttered  in  the  morning,  and  forgotten  till 
that  moment,  "It  is  full  moon  to-night, 
and  there  will  be  a  spring-tide."  A  spring- 
tide! All  hope  was  gone  now,  and  he 
knew  that  a  little  later  the  cave  would  be 
full.  He  held  the  sleeping  Ellie  in  a  de- 
spairing clasp,  and  counted  the  precious 
moments  that  yet  remained. 

Arthur  had  thought  of  death  before. 
He  had  often  dreamt  of  falling  on  somo 
glorious  battle-field,  and  being  borne  to 
his  grave  to  the  sound  of  martial  music, 
leavmg  an  honored  name  behind  him ;  but 
it  was  a  very  diflerent  thing  rushing  for- 
ward to  meet  death  amid  the  roar  of  can- 
non, the  trumpet's  blast,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  battle,  to  awaiting  it  in  a  dismal 
cfkve  among  the  rocks,  like  a  condenmed 
criminal  the  hour  of  his  execution,  impri- 
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Boned  by  the  rippling  wares  as  securely  as 
the  felon  by  the  massive  walls  and  iron 
bolts  of  his  prison. 

Time  wore  on,  bat  Arthur  grew  calmer 
as  the  tide  rose  higher.  His  defiant  feel- 
ings had  died  away,  and  he  felt  how  vain 
it  was  to  struggle  against  Ood^s  will ;  and 
though  his  dreams  of  earthly  glory  had 
faded,  would  the  welcoming  songs  of  the 
angels  be  less  sweet,  his  golden  crown  less 
bright  on  that  account?  While  he  was 
thus  thinking,  a  little  ripple  passed  gently 
over  his  foot,  and  though  it  was  what  he 
had  been  expecting,  he  recoiled  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  blow.  Ellie  still 
slept;  she  did  not  feel  the  large  tear  that 
fell  on  her  brow  as  he  bent  over  to  catch 
the  murmured  words  that  she  uttered  in 
her  sleep.  She  was  dreaming  of  home ; 
she  said  Willie's  name,  and  laughed  aloud. 
Arthur  shuddered  involuntarily  as  the  cav- 
ern walls  echoed  back  the  light  laugh  with 
a  hollow  sound.  Was  it  right  to  let  Ellie 
sleep  on,  dreaming  so  unconsciously,  with 
death  and  eternity  so  near  ?  And  yet  how 
to  waken  her,  and  tell  her  that  all  hope 
was  gone  I  Arthur  could  not  find  cour- 
age to  do  it;  he  smoothed  back  with  a 
trembling  hand  the  heavy  hair  from  the 
brow  of  the  little  sleeper,  and  let  the  time 
slip  on,  wh&e  he  listened  to  her  quiet 
breathing.  How  could  she  sleep  so  sound- 
ly ?    Was  it  indeed  the  sleep  ^*  He  giveth 


his  beloved"  ?  and  would  she  be  spared  ill 
safiTering,  and  only  waken  to  find  herself  in 
heaven  ? 

At  last  Ellie  moved  restlessly,  for  the 
tide  had  by  this  time  reached  their  resting 
place,  and  was  flowing  gently  over  brr 
feet,  which  were  curled  np  upon  the  rock. 
Arthur  was  bending  down  to  awaken  her 

fently,  when  a  sound  from  without  caascd 
im  to  start  violently,  and  then  shout 
aloud  with  all  the  strength  he  could  mus- 
ter. He  hardly  knew  his  own  voice — so 
hoarse  and  changed  did  it  sound !  He 
shouted  again — ^this  time  accompanied  by 
a  piercing  cry  from  Ellie,  who  liad  waken- 
ed in  alarm ;  and,  terrified  at  finding  her- 
self in  the  water,  dung,  shrieking,  to  him. 

An  answering  shout  from  a  well-known 
voice — ^the  sound  of  oars — a  lantern's  light 
gleaming  on  the  walls,  and  a  boat  forces 
its  way  into  the  cave. 

^'  Thank  God !  we  are  in  time !"  borsUi 
from  the  lips  of  Ellie's  &ther,  as  he  lifts 
his  little  aaughter  into  the  boat;  and 
Arthur  returns,  oonvuliuvely,  the  grasp  of 
his  brother's  outstretched  hand. 

A  little  longer,  and  the  boat  nears  the 
shore;  and  as  the  boatmen's  cheering 
shout  brings  joy  to  the  anxious  hearts  ot' 
the  group  assembled  there,  Arthur  looks 
back  to  the  scene  of  the  past  danger,  and 
thinks  of  Ellie's  verse :  ^^  Why  are  ye  so 
feai^ul,  O  ye  of  little  faith !" 


from    Chambers*!   Joarnal. 


0 


Y      . 


Since  the  world  has  been  officially  in- 
formed that  La  belle  France  can  not  sleep 
securely  beside  rejuvenated  Italy  unless 
she  becomes  mistress  of  the  cradle  of  the 
Sardinian  monarchy,  the  poor  and  rugged 
tcrritery  so  designated  has  become  an 
object  of  some  interest.  For  this  eleva- 
tion into  temporary  importance,  the  pro- 
vince is  indebted  more  to  the  accident  of 
position  than  either  to  its  extent,  fertility, 
wealth,  or  population.  Divided  by  the 
Cottian  Alps  and  the  Rhone  from  France, 
separated  by  the  Graian  and  Pennine 
chafiu  from  Piedmont,  it  geographically 
belongs  rather  to  Switserland  than  to 
:either«  It  measures  but  ninety-two  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  sixty-six  from 


east  to  west;  but  within  these  narrow 
limits,  it  boasts  the  grandest  scenery  in 
Europe.  Within  its  boundaries  are  found 
the  most  ffigantic  glaciers,  the  wildest 
passes,  the  lofliest  mountain-peaks  of  the 
whole  Alpine  range.  Mont  blaoc.  Moot 
Cenis,  Mont  Iseran,  Mont  Yalaison,  Mont 
Granier,  and  Mont  St.  Bernard,  tower 
above  the  Savoyard  valleys,  whose  culti- 
vated slopes,  cheerful  ehdlets^  and  spark- 
ling streams,  contrast  delightfully  witli 
the  gloomy  pine-foreati^  and  the  frt>WDing 
rocks  and  icy  glaciers  of  the  snow-dad 
Alps. 

The  climate  is  much  colder  than  that 
of  Piedmont ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  so  common  in  the  latter  ooontiy,  in 
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Sayoy  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  few  of 
the  lower  vaUeys.  The  extent  of  arable 
land  in  the  province  is  so  limited,  that 
although  its  fields  prodace  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  the  supply  of  cereals  is  so 
fiir  below  the  wants  oi  the  inhabitants, 
that  the  poorer  classes  are  compelled  to 
find  a  substitute  in  chestnuts,  of  which 
they  make  a  sort  of  bread,  which  requires 
to  be  broken  with  a  hammer.  The  pos- 
session of  some  good  pasturage  enables 
the  Savoyards    to   export  a  reasonable 

Quantity  of  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  tanned 
Lins,  and  wool. 

The  province  is  divided  into  seven  dis- 
tricts— ^Chambery,  Annecy,  Upper  Savoy, 
Maurienne,  Tarantaise,  Faucigny,  and 
Chablais — containing  altogether  an  area 
of  4197  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
581,833.  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Savoyards  is  Sk  patois  bearing  a  faint  re- 
semblance to  French.  The  education  of 
the  people  being  left  entirely  to  the  clergy, 
only  one  half  of  them  are  able  to  read  or 
write,  and  but  twenty-eight  in  a  hundred 
are  masters  of  both  accomplishments. 
They  are  a  simple,  honest,  good-natured, 
affectionate  race,  that  seem  to  have  been 
left  in  the  rear  of  the  march  of  improve- 
ment. If  liL  Galette  is  to  be  believed, 
the  better  classes  amon^  them  are  impro- 
vident, and  so  little  mclined  to  meet 
their  liabilities,  that  they  would  rather 
spend  a  hundred  pounds  in  feasting  a 
creditor  than  pay  him  five  pounds  of  a 
debt.  From  the  barrenness  of  the  coun- 
try, the  little  agricultural  knowledge 
brought  to  its  cultivation,  and  the  custom 
of  dividing  and  subdividing  the  land,  even 
the  sparse  population  &il  to  find  occupa- 
tion. Every  autumn,  an  extensive  migra- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  province  takes 
place.  The  young  Savoyards  or  Savoi- 
siens — as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves, 
in  defiance  of  philological  laws — ^leave 
their  poverty-stricken  Alpine  homes,  to 
seek  employment  in  Paris,  and  the  prind- 
pal  towns  of  France,  as  shoeblacks,  com- 
miesitmairesy  chimney-sweeps,  and  itiner- 
ant mosicians.  With  the  spring,  the 
young  adventurers  turn  their  steps  home- 
wards, to  gladden  their  parents  with  their 
BCAnty  savings,  and  to  help  them  in  the 
Inlwrs  of  the  field,  until  the  approach  of 
autumn  bids  them  again  set  out  on  their 
travels.  Even  when  serfdom  was  an  in- 
stitution of  the  country,  and  every  serf 
leaving  it  was  liable  to  severe  punishment, 
for  *^  stealing  himself,'^  there  was  a  Con- 


stant stream  of  immigrants  into  Dauphin6. 
Upon  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  the  people 
were  forbidden  to  leave  Savoy,  on  pain 
of  death,  but  what  patriotism  failed  to 
cheek,  fear  was  powerless  to  prevent. 

Chambery,  the  capital — ^in  the  twelfth 
century,  an  open  village,  defended  by  a 
moated  castle — is  now  an  irregularly  built 
town,  containing  15,000  inhabitants.  The 
old  Gothic  cathedral,  whose  walls  were 
once  decorated  with  the  devices  of  the 
knightly  competitors  at  the  great  tourna- 
ment of  1348,  has,  thanks  to  the  pious 
care  of  the  brethren  of  the  White  Friars, 
to  whom  the  charge  of  the  cathedral  has 
been  committed~-been  purified  of  such 
worldly  vanities.  Th^  old  emblems  of 
love  and  chivalry  have  long  since  been 
hidden  by  a  thick  coating  of  whitewash. 
In  the  Abbey  of  Haute  Combe,  the  burial- 
place  of  many  generations  of  the  princely 
House  of  Savoy,  lie  the  remains  of  Peter, 
Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Boniface,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  (the  two  uncles  of 
our  Henry  III.'s  queen,  Eleanor,)  whose 
misdoings  in  Endand  so  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  Matthew  Paris.  The  Vemey, 
the  fiivorite  promenade  of  the  citizens  of 
Chambery,  suffered  no  little  from  the 
utilizations  of  the  French  during  their  oc- 
cupation of  the  province.  To  make  room  . 
for  some  ugly  barracks,  they  entirely  ' 
destroved  the  ancient  Jardin  de  PArque- 
buse,  tine  scene  of  the  annual  trial  of  skill 
at  shooting  the  popinjay.  The  best  marks- 
man having  been  crowned  king,  was  priv- 
ileged to  choose  a  partner  during  the  fes- 
tivities from  a  ^^rose"  of  half-a-dozen 
maidens,  selected  by  the  grave  burgher- 
council  of  the  city — ^from  the  ranks  of 
trade,  if  his  popinjay  majesty  chanced  to 
be  of  noble  degree ;  from  the  beauties  of 
the  aristocracy,  if  he  were  of  untitled 
race.  When  the  Duke  Victor  Amadeus 
himself  carried  off  the  prize,  the  judges 
could  not  decide  from  which  class  the 
queen  was  to  be  elected,  and  sought  to 
to  row  the  onus  upon  the  Duke  by  choos- 
ing two  "  roses,"  one  noble,  one  plebeian  ; 
but  Amadeus  avoided  offending  either  of 
the  rival  parties  by  taking  the  hand  of 
the  pretty  daughter  of  a  lawyer,  who 
could  not  strictly  be  included  in  one  or 
the  other  section.  Chambery,  dull  as  it 
besides    its  convents,  hospitals,  and 
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modest  mann&etories  of  silk  gauze,  lace, 
soap,  and  hats,  boasts  its  royal  college,  its 
academy  of  science,  its  society  of  agricul- 
ture and  commerce,  its  theater,  its  pubHo 
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library,  and  its  school  for  dra^^ing.  Nor 
has  it  fhiled  to  produce  some  men  of  mark 
— the  Abbe  deSt.  R6al,Vaugelas,  Albanis 
Beaumont,  Berengier,  Berger,  and  Joseph 
de  Maistre,  were  natives  of  Chambery, 
t\renty  miles  south  of  which  is  Rousseau's 
hermitage,  "Le  Charmettes." 

After  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Savoy  for  two  centuries  was  alter- 
nately governed  by  Fre/ich  kings  and 
Burgnndian  dukes,  until  it  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  German  empire.  Humbert 
of  the  White  Hands,  who,  by  his  ability 
and  courage,  had  risen  from  obscurity  to 
be  Lieutenant  of  the  Marches,  under  Con- 
rad the  Salic,  was  the  founder  of  the  for- 
tunate House  of  Savoy.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  emperor,  the  Bishop  of  Savoy 
declared  himself  independent,  flumbert 
marched  against  him,  defeated  him,  and 
lazed  his  city  to  the  ground.  For  this 
service  he  was  created  Sovereign  Count 
of  Savoy.  His  successors,  by  purchase, 
marriage,  intrigue,  and  force  of  arms, 
gradually  extended  their  authority,  till, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  dominions  of 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy  extended  from  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  to  those  of  the  Sesia.  Spite  of  his 
avowed  neutrality,  Duke  Charles  HL  iJaw 
Savoy  devastated  in  turn  by  French,  Swiss, 
and  Imperialists,  during  the  wars  between 
Louis  XH.  and  the  Holy  League,  Francis 
I.  and  Sforza,  and  Francis  and  the  Em- 
peror Charles.  To  punish  the  Prince  of 
Savoy  for  attending  the  coronation  of  the 
latter,  the  French  monarch  advanced  into 
Piedmont ;  and  at  the  death  of  Charles 
in.,  in  1553,  Vercelli,  Nice,  Aosta,  and 
Cuneo  were  the  only  places  unoccupied 
by  Francis.  Philibert,  the  successor  to 
the  ducal  crown,  possessed  great  mili- 
tary talents,  and  after  defeating  the 
French  at  St.  Qnentin  and  Gravelines, 
concluded  peace,  married  their  king's 
daughter,  and  added  Oneglia  and  Tenda 
to  his  recovered  patrimony.  Louis  XIV. 
declared  war  against  Victor  Amadeus  II., 
and  harassed  his  dominions  till  the  peace 
of  Ryswiok.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  the  policy  of  the  Duke  was 
over  changing,  and  his  armies  fighting 
altematelv  on  either  side.  He  finally 
ranged  himself  against  France,  and  with 
his  kinsman.  Prince  Eugene,  defeated  the 
French  before  Turin,  bringing  the  war  to 
a  conclusion,  and  gaining  for  himself  the 
Valsesia,  Lomellina,  the  Isle  of  Sicily,  with 


the  title  of  king — subsequently  exchanged 
for    the  island   and  crown  of  Sardmia. 
Charles    Emmanuel,    the    second  king, 
espousing  the  cause  of  Mai'ia  Theresa, 
Piedmont  and  Savoy  were  invaded  agftin 
and  again  by  the  armies  of  France  and 
Spain,  which  were,  however,  eventually 
driven  out ;  and  the  treaty  of  Aix-la<)hi&- 
pelle  added  the  Upper  Novarese,  Vog- 
hem,  and  Vigevano,   to    the    Sardinian 
monarchy.     Savoy  was  now  left  for  some 
years  unmolested,  but  fell  one  of  the  first 
victims  to  the  French  Revolution.    In 
1 792,  the  Directory  declared  war  against 
Sardinia;   the  republican   army  entered 
Savoy  almost  unresisted,  took  possession 
of  the  capital,  and  overran  the  valleys  as 
far  as  Mont  Cenis.    A  Jacobin  dub  was 
established  at  Chambery,  which  dispatched 
its  most  active  members  as  missionaries 
^^  armed  with  the  torch  of  reason  and  lib- 
erty, for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the 
Savoyards  on  their  regeneration  and  pre- 
scriptive rights."    A  convention  was  next 
formed,  and  a  deputation  sent  to  Pans, 
offering  to  incorporate   Savoy  with  tbe 
republic  one  and  indivisible.     The  propo- 
sition was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  iJation- 
al  Assembly  as  being  the  fulfillment  of  the 
law  of  natui^  by  which  Savoy  was  clearly 
intended  to  form  part  of  France.    It  ac- 
cordingly was  transformed  into  the  depart 
raent  of  Mont  Blanc.     Four  years  after- 
wards, the   rapid   success  of  Bonaparte 
compelled  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  formal  cession  of  Savoy,  Nice, 
and  the  whole  of  Piedmont  from  the  Mont 
St.  Bernard  to  Roccabarbone,  near  Genoa. 
In   1814,  Savoy  was  the  scene  of  some 
desperate  battles  between  the  French  and 
Austrians;  and  in  the  following  year  it 
was,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  once  more 
restored  to  its  old  masters. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  tbe 
Savoyards  look  with  complacency  upon 
the  diplomatic  tactics  employed  to  unite 
their  province  bodily  with  the  French 
empire.  Physically  shut  out  from  Italy, 
the  barrier  between  Savoy  and  France  is 
more  imaginary  than  real ;  and  the  narrow 
Guier,  which  forms  the  actual  boundary, 
is  spanned  by  the  Pont  Beauvoisin.  Each 
end  of  the  bridge  is  guarded  respectively 
by  a  Piedmontese  and  a  French  soldier — 
the  former  to  search  every  one  crossing 
the  stream,  that  French  goods  may  not 
be  introduced  into  Savoy  free  of  Suty, 
and  the  latter  to  do  the  same  kind  office 
for  the  produce  of  the  province.    Half  the 
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lives  of  the  people  are  spent  in  attending 
to  the  irntating  formalities  of  the  oastoms, 
from  which  annoyance  annexation  of 
coarse  would  relieve  them.  The  French 
language,  too,  is  the  language  of  society  ; 
and  the  annual  visits  of  the  young  Savoy- 
ards to  France  naturally  foster  a  kindly 


feeling  towards  their  powei*fal  neighbor. 
Under  such  circurastances^  it  is  not  sur-- 
prising  that  the  Savoyards  are  content  to 
transfer  their  allegiance,  even  at  the  cost 
of  exchanging  constitutional  freedom  for 
imperial  despotism. 


From    Ghambers't   Joarnal. 


SNAKES     J      HAVE      MET 


If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  world  of 
which  I  entertain  a  deep-rooted  hatred 
and  an  uncontrollable  dread,  that  object 
undoubtedly  is  a  snake,  and  next  to  a 
snake,  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  lizard, 
scorpion,  toad,  or  other  reptile ;  never- 
theless, it  seems  to  have  been  decreed 
that  from  my  earliest  infancy  upwards,  I 
should  be  doomed  to  be  exposed  to  per- 
petual encounters  and  adventures  with 
these  loathsome  creepers  upon  the  earth. 
The  first  clear,  tangible  object  that  fixed 
itself  upon  my  memory — I  could  have 
been  very  little  more  than  two  years  old 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence — was  a  hi- 
deous cobra  coiling  itself  under  the  pillow 
of  ray  Indian  nurse,  who  slept  on  a  mat 
on  the  floor ;  and  the  first  word  I  could 
distinctly  articulate  was,  "  Pamftoo,**  (ta- 
mul-snake,)  with  which  cry,  and  pointing 
with  my  nnger,  I  drew  attention  to  the 
unwelcome  intruder,  and  forthwith  got 
liim  dispatched.  Then  a  long  blank  inter- 
venes,  reaching  over  nearly  three  years ; 
after  which,  my  adventures  may  be  termed 
legion.  The  next  incident  relating  to  rep- 
tiles which  I  can  recall  to  mind  is  connect- 
ed with  my  brother  Bill — who  was  older 
than  myself — and  a  small  white  scorpion. 
Bill  had  been  trying  to  unlock  a  large 
padlock  on  the  fowl-house ;  and  being  un- 
Hucccssful,  poked  his  little  finger  into  the 
keyhole,  and  immediately,  to  my  immense 
astonishment  and  amusement,  performed 
a  most  extraordinary  dance  round  the 
yard,  accompanying  the  same  by  the  most 
hideous  howls,  contortions,  and  grimaces. 
Hut  I  had  no  idea  at  the  moment,  of 
course,  that  he  had  been  stung  by  a  veno- 
mous reptile. 


One  very  heavy  monsoon  at  Madras, 
when  the  rain  had  swollen  the  river  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  flooded  the  coun- 
try for  miles  around,  I  was  standing  in 
the  billiard-room  surveying  the  dreary  as- 
pect out  of  the  windows,  when  ray  atten- 
.tion  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  mori- 
bund groans  of  a  frog,  and  turning  round, 
I  saw  a  huge  snake  under  the  billiard-table 
in  the  very  act  of  engorging  it.  Sliding 
in  at  the  opposite  door  was  Mrs.  Cobra 
and  her  young  family,  driving  before  them 
some  wretched  little  frogs,  which  were 
vainly  endeavoring  to  escape  from  their 
relentless  pursuers.  One  bound  on  to  the 
billiard-table,  and  another  off  it,  and  into 
the  veranda,  cleared  me  of  my  disagreea- 
ble  neighbors ;  but,  before  nightfall  that 
day,  twenty  seven  snakes  of  all  descrip- 
tions and  sizes  were  killed  in  that  billiard- 
room  by  the  servants.  The  waters  rose 
so  high  that  every  house  in  Madras  suf- 
fered from  a  perfect  visitation  of  reptiles, 
and  not  only  reptiles,  but  jackals  and 
birds,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  homes  of 
men,  with  bandicoots,  rats,  scorpions — in 
short,  sufficient  reptile  material  to  fit  a 
very  decent  museum  of  natural  history.  ' 

I  was  sitting  in  a  traveler's  bungalow 
once  at  a  place  called  Ootagherry,  be- 
tween Madras  and  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
my  friend  was  sitting  near  the  door,  so  as 
to  catch  as  much  daylight  as  possible, 
reading  some  work  from  the  little  library 
with  which  government  and  voluntary 
contributions  furnish  those  bungaldws. 
Suddenly,  I  perceived  that  a  large  snake 
had  coiled  itself  round  the  back  of  his 
chair,  and  was  poking  its  head  between 
his  arm  and  his  body,  as  though  seeking 
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fbv  some  other  hold.  For  a  moraent,  I 
was  paralyzed,  and  the  next  the  snake 
had  shifted  its  search,  and  was  rapidly 
coiling  round  the  young  officer's  neck. 
At  the  same  in3tant,  a  servant  made  his 
appearance  opposite  the  door,  and  got  so 
frightened,  that  he  fell  to  the  ground  in  a 
fainting-fit.  My  friend  was  luckily  a  man 
of  immense  nerve  and  great  presence  of 
mind ;  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  his  only 
chance  was  to  remain  as  still  as  a  statue ; 
the  slightest  move  would  have  alarmed 
the  snake,  and  then  nothing  could  have 
saved  him.  I,  on  my  part,  sat  motionless, 
with  my  heart  frozen  through  and  through. 
In  a  very  few  seconds,  fortunately,  the 
servant  and  palkee-bearers  returned  from 
the  tope^  whcfre*  they  had  been  having 
their  curry  and  rice,  and  the  noise  of  their 
approach  alarmed  the  snake  f  then  coiled 

round  and  round  the  body  or  S ^  so 

much,  that  it  unwrapped  itself  rapidly, 
and  slid  as   rapidly  away  to   its  hole. 

S fainted  instantly  he  found  himself 

safe ;  and  my  anxiety  had  been  so  intense, 
that  I  felt  ill  for  many  days  afterwards. 
On    relating   this   adventure    to    Major 

W ,  whom  we  met  at  the  very  next 

-station,  he  told  us  one  of  his  own  serpent 
experiences. 

"I  commanded,"  said  the  Major,  "the 
detachment  of  foot-artillery  stationed  in 
the  fort  at  Masulipatam — a  horrid  jplace, 
as  you  know,  gentlemen,  for  any  Christian 

to  be  quartered.    Mrs.  W was  just 

recoverm^  from  a  severe  illness,  and,  for 
the  first  time  for  many  a  day,  was  able  to 
join  me  at  the  tiffin-table.  Most  fortu- 
nately, I  was  on  a  garrison  court-martial 
that  day,  and  had  mv  sword  hanging  by  its 
belt  to  the  chair-back.  Our  bungalow  was 
a  tiled  one,  with  no  intervening  platform 
or  other  roof;  and  suddenly  there  dropped 
upon  the  table  between  ns  an  immense 
cobra,  who  had  been  most  likely  hunting 
for  squirrels'  nests  amonsst  the  conical 
tiles.  Raising  its  hooded  head,  and  hiss- 
ing horribly,  the  reptile  threatened  alter- 
nately to  dart  at  one  or  the  other  of  us, 
its  venomed  fangs  protruding  a  full  inch. 

As  for  Mrs.  W ,  she  had  fiiUen  back 

in  her  chair  perfectly  unconscious;  and 
never  for  a  second  removing  my  eye  from 
the  snake's,  I  gradually  unsheathed  my 
sword,  and  suddenly  bounding  aside  at 
the  same  instant,  severed  its  head  from 
its  body.  It  was  a  hairbreadth  escape,  I 
ctm  assure  you,  for  both  of  us." 

Some  time  afterwards,  I  was  residing  I 


at  Chittoor,  in  North-Arcot,  and  tberc 
was  a  little  detached  store-house  or  go- 
doUJHy  as  they  are  called,  where  I  kept 
my  supply  of  beer  and  other  European 
luxuries.    I  always  kept  the  key  of  this 
place  myself,  and  one  morning,  as  was  my 
wont,  went  in  to  get  out  some  articles  for 
the  day.    The  door  was  the  only  place  of 
ingress  or  egress,  and  the  godown,  wbich 
was  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  could  not 
boast  of  a  single  window,  darkness  being 
a  requisite  in  those  hot  countries  for  that 
kind  of   store-house.    What  I  required 
took  me  to  the  very  further  extremity  of 
the  room  from  the  door,  and  I  was  just 
stooping  down  to  select  what  I  wanted, 
when  I  heard  a  tremendous  flop  behind 
me,  and  then  a  scuffle.    Turning  round,  I 
saw  a  cobra'  and  a  rat  having  a  regular 
pitched  battle.    The  cobra  had  been  after 
the  rat's  young  ones,  and  the  infuriated 
mother  was  thirsting  for  revenge.  Thoagh 
much  alarmed  for  my  own  safety— for  I 
had  no  means  of  escape  without  passing 
the  cobra — ^I  soon  became  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  combat.     At  first,  the  rat 
fought  with  the  greatest  caution,  hopping 
from  side  to  side  with  remarkable  agility, 
and  avoiding  the  poisoned  fangs  of  the 
cobra ;  at  last,  however,  the  snake — which 
in  the  interval  had  received  xnanv  severe 
bites — stung  his  adversary,  and  then  the 
rat,  apparently  aware  that  its  case  was 
now  hopeless,  grew  reckless,  and  closed  in 
with  its  opponent.    In  less  than  two  min- 
utes, it  succeeded  in  killing  the  snake,  and 
then  crawling  aside  upon  some  straw,  the 
victor  died,  apparently  in  the  greatest 
agonies. 

I  had  another  illustration  of  the  enmity 
existing  between  rats  and  snakes,  many 
years  afterwards,  in  Syria.  I  had  sat  np 
late  readmg  a  file  of  the  Times  newspt- 

Ser ;  the  servants  had  all  been  in  bed  for 
ours,  and  when  I  withdrew  to  my  own, 
it  wanted  only  a  few  hours  to  daylight 
As  I  closed  my  bedroom  door,  I  was 
startled  by  a  tussling  under  the  chest  of 
drawers  clo]9e  by,  and  the  next  instant  a 
rat  darted  out,  followed  by  a  huge  black 
snake,  and  these  two  set  to  work  fightiu; 
right  against  the  door.  In  my  alarm,  I 
upset  the  chair  on  which  I  had  placed  the 
candle,  and  found  myself  at  once  in  utter 
darkness,  locked  in  with  a  snake  and  a  fe- 
rocious rat.  To  jump  upon  my  bed  was 
the  work  of  an  instant,  and  loudly  did  I 
bellow  for  assistance  out  of  the  window-. 
I  might  as  well  have  called  to  the  winds 
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to  aid  me.  I  bad  neither  match  nor 
weapon  of  defense  save  a  bolster,  and  the 
room  was  so  dark  that  I  oould  not  dis- 
tinguish my  own  hand  though  held  close 
before  mj  nose.  When  the  scuffle  ceased, 
I  expected  every  instant  to  feel  the  horrid 
clammy  snake  twisting  itself  round  my 
legs,  and  in  that  unenviable  anticipation  I 
remained  three  long  hours,  till  broad  day- 
light relieved  me  of  my  fears,  and  I  found 
both  combatants  dead  before  the  dpor. 

I  have  never,  in  all  my  experience, 
found  snakes  to  be  the  aggressors,  unless 
you  get  them  into  a  cul  de  sacy  or  during 
their  period  of  breeding.  Then  the  cobra 
is  indeed  terrible,  and  I  was  chased  by 
one  at  Tellicherry  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
escaping  the  brute  only  by  doubling 
quickly  round  until  I  stumbled  over  a 
stout  bamboo,  armed  with  which  weapon 
I  soon  •«  dispatched  it.  At  the  best  of 
times,  it  is  nervous  work  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  the  cobra:  one  mlse  aim, 
and  you  are  a  dead  man.  People  have  a 
notion  that  the  green  snake  of  India — 
which  is  certainly  a  pretty  specimen,  if 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  snake  can  be 
pretty — ^is  harmless ;  I  can  prove  to  the 
contrary.  One  day  I  saw  a  beautiful 
mango  bird  dangling  from  a  bough  of  a 
bamboo^bush ;  the  glare  was  intense,  and 
I  wore  blue  spectacles,  for  which  reason, 
perhi^s,  I  coidd  not  well  distinguish  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  and  supposing 
it  to  have  been  trapped  by  some  wile,  I 
seized  the  bird  as  a  great  prize,  for  I  was 
making  a  collection  to  bnng  home  with 
me.  In  a  second  afterwards  the  glass  of 
my  right-eye  spectacle  was  shattered  to 
pieces,  and  I  hardly  recovered  from  my 
amazement,  when  the  snake,  disappointed 
of  his  aim,  wriggled  off  into  the  thickest 
of  the  bush.  The  glasses  saved  my  eye 
and  my  life,  for  the  poor  mango-bird  was 
riddled  through  and  through  the  head, 
from  one  eye  to  the  other,  and  every  atom 
of  brain  had  been  abstracted.  They  are 
dainty  gentlemen,  some  of  these  snakes, 
and  I  was  well  acquainted  with  one  that 


prciferred  turkeys'  eggs  for  bis  breakfast 
to  any  other.  I  used  to  watch  my  turkeys 
as  they  strayed  about  the  grounds,  and 
mark  their  nests,  leaving  them  undis- 
turbed until  they  began  to  sit.  One  hen 
had  fixed  upon  a  myrtle -bush,  round 
which  she  used  to  flutter  and  scream 
every  day,  poking  her  stupid-looking  head 
out  in  so  strange  a  fashion,  that  I  was 
once  induced  to  watch  her.  No  sooner 
had  she  deposited  her  egg,  than  a  cobra 
made  his  aj^pearance,  and  with  the  great- 
est dexterity  sucked  the  e^g.  With 
greater  wisdom  than  the  &blea  destroyer 
of  the  goose  and  the  golden  eggs,  the 
cobra  spared  the  turkey  to  supply  his 
dunty  breakfast.  ' 

But  if  the  reader  wishes  to  study  the 
natural  history  of  reptiles  to  perfection,  I 
recommend  him  to  live  a  month  or  two 
at  Bang-kok,  in  Siam.  He  will  have  the 
satis&ction,  when  he  wakes  of  a  morning, 
to  see  a  snake  peeping  out  of  a  hole  m 
each  comer  of  the  room,  and  two  or  three 
little  ones  amusing  themselves  at  hide- 
and-seek  on  the  floor.  If  he  looks  up  at 
the  ceiling,  he  will  perceive  a  specimen  of 
the  lizard  tribe,  called  the  Toqtiaf/ — ^from 
its  peculiar  cry — a  lizard  that  looks  as«if 
it  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  which 
has  the  astonishing  faculty  of  throwing 
itself  ten  yards  across  from  one  uprigtit 
wall  to  another.  If  he  carry  his  inclina- 
tion for  study  still  further,  he  can  investi- 
fate  the  mysteries  of  a  Siamese  stew,  and 
nd  alligator  the  chief  ingredient.  He 
will  find  ample  opportunity  of  collecting 
out  of  his  soup-plate,  tea-cup,  wine-glass, 
or  the  hair  of  his  head,  or  from  off  the 
back  of  his  hand,  specimens  ef  the  mos- 
quito-fly, ant,  green-bug,  grasshopper-bug, 
vulgus,  earwig,  flea,  in  all  the  diversified 
branches  of  each  genus.  Nor  when  the 
&tigues  of  day  are  over,  and  he  dons  his 
slippers  for  ease  and  comfort,  need  he  be 
surprised  to  find  a  scorpion  in  one,  and  a 
centipede  in  the  other,  while  a  colony  of 
white  ants  are  investigating  the  merits  of 
literature  in  his  book-case. 
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We  hope  to  perform  an  acceptable  and 
useful  service  to  many  of  our  readers  in 
this  great  commercini  community,  far  and 
near,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  call- 
ing brief  attention  to  the  magnitude, 
merits,  and  magnificence  of  this  colossal 
steamship.  She  is  no  stranger  in  New- 
York  watera.  Some  two  or  three  times 
she  has  touched  foreign  shores.  But  true 
meiit  is  modest,  and  she  is  not  half  well 
enough  known  to  the  traveling  community 
who,  for  business  or  pleasure,  have  occa- 
sion to  cross  the  ocean. 

This  noble  ship,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Joseph  Comstock,  as  veteran  and 
accomplished  a  seaman  as  ever  trod  the 
deck  of  an  ocean-steamer,  has  recently 
begun  a  new  series  of  trips,  to  Southamp- 
ton and  Havre.  She  returned  a  few  days 
sbice,  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  nine  days 
and  a  few  hours,  and  left  again  June 
second,  with  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  cabin-passengers,  a  larger  number  of 
eabiu-passengers  than  ever  crossed  before 
in  one  ship.  There  Ls  a  luxury  in  such  a 
ship — a  feeling  of  confidence  and  of  safety 
in  riding  over  ocean  wastes  and  waves  — 
looking  out  from  its  comfortable  and  gor- 
geous saloons  upon  the  grand  and  glorious 
scenery  of  its  tumbling  and  trackless 
waters.  Many  persons  of  timid  natures, 
especially  ladies,  would  be  glad  and  grati- 
fied to  cross  the  ocean  and  visit  the  cities 
and  historil)  scenes  of  the  Old  World. 
They  ought  to  go.  Health  often  requires 
it.  It  is  a  valuable  part  of  practical  edu- 
cation. It  forms  interesting  and  pleasur- 
able reminiscences  for  all  future  lifetime 
and  food  for  fireside  reflection  and  the 
luxury  of  enriched  conversation  for  many 
:i  social  circle.  But  the  hesitation  and 
fear  of  looking  Old  Ocean  in  the  &ce,  and 
going  near  enough  to  put  the  hand  upon 
his  white  flowing  mane  and  feel  the  heav- 
ing and  swelling  of  his  great  bosom,  deter 
them,  and  deprive  them  of  the  rich  and 
instructive  enjoyment  of  foreign  travel. 
There  is  no  land-route  and  no  railroads  to 
the  scenes  and  cities  of  the  Old  World. 
And  if  there  were  a  dozen  railroad  to 
England  and  the  Continent,  the  actual 
danger  would  be  much  greater  than  in 
the  pleasant  and  comfortable  saloons  of 


the  powerful  and  colossal  Adriatio.  We 
say  this  and  more  for  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, and  if  we  can  say  aught  to  inspire 
confidence  in  any  mind  to  achieve  an  ob- 
ject so  desirable  for  health,  pleasure  or 
instruction,  we  shall  be  glad.  We  speak 
from  knowledge  and  experience.  We 
have  repeatedly  crossed  the  ocean  with 
Captain  Comstock^  in  the  Baltic  and  in 
other  ships.  In  naval  skill,  in  seaman- 
ship, in  watchful  care  and  prudence  in 
in  the  command  of  a  steamship,  in  the 
courteous  and  gentlemanly  treatment  of 
his  passengers,  and  in  attention  to  their 
wants  and  comforts,  we  know  of  no  supe- 
rior. A  leading  New- York  journal  well 
said,  awhile  since,  that  the  feeling  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  prudence  and  skill  of 
Captain  Comstock  was  suoh,  that  it  was 
deemed  safe  to.  go  to  sea  in  any  craft 
which  he  commanded.  Nor  is  this  unde- 
served. It  is  a  valuable  element  of  char 
racter  which  Captain  Comstock  has  well 
earned,  amid  the  buffetings  of  a  thousand 
storms  on  different  oceans,  when  the  roar> 
ing  winds  and  angry  waves  seemed  to 
combine  their  rage  and  fury,  as  if  intent 
on  swallowing  him  up,  ships  and  all.  We 
believe  he  has  never  been  wrecked,  or 
encountered  an  ocean  disaster.  Wo  have 
known  him  more  than  thirty  years. 
And  this  is  the  man — this  the  veteran  and 
accomplished  commander  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  most  beautiful  in  model,  in  trim,  in 
fittings,  and  in  all  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  most  per- 
fect steamship  ever  built  or  careered  over 
the  waves  of  ocean.  We  watched  it  from 
feelings  of  personal  interest  and  curiosity 
from  the  laying  of  its  immense  keel  to 
its  launching  under  the  much-lamentod 
Steers,  its  accomplished  architect. 

We  pen  and  offer  this  little  tribute  to 
Captain  Comstock,  well  earned  and  richly 
deserved,  and  to  the  noble  ship  which  he 
now  commands,  that  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  occasion  to  cross  the  ocean, 
for  business  or  pleaam'e,  may  possess  the 
materials  for  judging,  if  they  do  not  al- 
ready know,  in  what  ship  and  under 
whoso  care  they  may  venture  to  so  out 
on  the  ocean,  amid  its  possible  winds  and 
waves.     And  in  doing  this  we  only  wibh 
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to  perform  an  acceptable  and  useful 
service  to  some  person  or  persons,  and 
we  hope  to  many. 

We  add  a  more  definite  and  particular 
description  of  this  beautiful  and  colossal 
steamship,  which  has  no  equal  in  perfec- 
tion and  sailing  qualities  on  any  ocean, 
and  which  is  the  proudest  specimen  of 
naval  architecture  which  our  country  can 
boast.  The  Great  Eastern,  now  soon  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  her  colossal  proportions 
m  the  waters  of  New- York  Bay  and  har- 
bor, is  of  larger  tonnage,  it  is  true^but  her 
vast  bulk  detracts,  we  think,  from  the 
beauty  of  her  model  and  her  practical 
utility,  when  compared  with  the  graceful 
and  nimble  Adriatic. 

We  quote  some  statements  from  the 
Times, 

"  Of  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
Adriatic  is  the  most  comfortable  passen- 
ger-slwp  now  in  service.  No  other  vessel 
will  so  greatly  tempt  the  Transatlantic 
traveler,  and  whatever  her  economy  may 
be,  that  great  element  of  success,  large 
receipts,  may  be  most  confidently  ex- 
pected. Of  her  features  of  comfort,  the 
first  in  order  is  safety.  This  has  been 
provided  for  as  far  as  the  experience  of 
her  commander  and  the  ample  expendi- 
tures of  her  owners  have  rendered  it  pos- 
sible in  a  vessel  of  combustible  material. 
And  this  is  much  more  than  can  be  said 
of  some  ships  in  which  we  trust  our  lives. 
More  than  the  usual  complement  of  fire- 
pumps  and  appurtenances  have  been  pro- 
vided, the  boats  are  numerous  and  sound, 
and  there  are  life-preservers  in  abundance. 
The  excellent  life-preserving  pillows  of 
Mr.  William  Sewell,  C.  E.,  are  furnished 
in  every  berth.  The  pillow  is  in  two 
parts,  or  rather  two  pillows,  so  connected 
as  to  be  easily  slipped  on  under  the  arms, 
and  firmly  secured.  The  apparatus  will 
sustain  forty  pounds.  Ten  pounds  will 
sustain  a  body  ordinarily.  The  pillows 
are  filled  with  feathers  or  stuffing  material 
which  presei*ve  their  bulk,  hence  they  do 
not  require  to  be  blown  up,  but  are  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice.  The  Adriatic  also 
has  water-tight  compartments.  The  ves- 
sel has  a  dining-saloon  on  deck,  with  win- 
dows opening  out  to  the  fresh  air  —  it  is 
always  wholesome  and  light,  and  is  not 
only  elegantly  decorated,  but  most  com- 
fortably and  liberally  upholstered  and  ap- 
pointed. Those  who  have  made  voyages 
will  readily  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
the  arrangement  over  that  of  the  Vander- 


bilt,  for  instance,  whose  dining  department 
is  in  the  cellar,  and  where  odora  not  of 
Araby  are  wont  to  mingle  with  the  aroma 
of  not  over-choice  wines  in  rough  weather. 
The  ventilation  of  the  ship  is  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  any  vessel  we  have  ob- 
served. In  rough  weather  the  smooth- 
weather-ventilators  of  ships  are  genemlly 
covered  up;  the  Adriatic's  are  always 
open,  and  so  arranged  as  to  create  a  strong 
current  of  air,  admit  light,  and  exclude 
water,  at  all  times.  The  comfort  of  this 
feature  need  be  but  mentioned.  The  ship 
is  warmed  by  steam  in  the  usual  way,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  more  thorough.  The 
smoking-room — not  an  unimportant  part 
of  the  ship,  as  far  as  the  bulk  of  passen- 
gers ape  concerned — ^is  a  large,  \vell-uphoI- 
stered,  well-lighted,  well-warmed,  and 
really  a  seductive  saloon,  rather  than  a 
sort  of  cheerless  cave,  excavated  in  any 
out-of-the-way  place,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case.  The  entire  arrangement,  finish 
and  complete  furnishing  of  the  saloons 
and  state-rooms  appears  to  promise  as 
much  comfort  as  can  bo  expected  on  ship- 
board. 

"To  say  that  the  Adriatic  is  command- 
ed by  '  Capt.  Jo.  Comstock '  is  to  insert 
the  key-stone  in  this  quite  substantial  arch 
of  good  hope.  People  are  accustomed  to 
feel  pretty  safe,  in  any  kind  of  a  ship, 
under  his  command. 

"  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  Adriatic  as 
far  as  passengers  are  immediately  con- 
cerned. Her  prospects  as  an  engineering 
and  thereby  a  commercial  success,  may  he 
better  understood  by  reference  to  her  en- 
gineering description  and  history,  which 
we  bi'iefly  append. 

"  The  engines  were  made  at  the  Novel- 
ty Iron  Works,  and  were  fitted  with 
tapering  valves,  like  the  plugs  of  gas- 
cocks,  but  some  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
hollow.  The  valve  was  slightly  with- 
drawn to  loosen  it  from  its  8(iat,  and  then 
revolved  sufficiently  to  give  the  requisite 
opening ;  it  was  then  returned  to  its  first 
position,  and  again  moved  endwise,  or 
pushed  gently  back  into  its  seat.  Al- 
though working  well  on  a  small  scale,  the 
valves  were  an  entire  failure  in  this  case 
—  unequal  springing  and  expansion,  and 
perhaps  other  causes,  made  them  stick  in 
their  seats.  Heavier  valve-motion  was 
used,  but  to  no  avail,  and  the  whole 
scheme  was  abandoned,  and  the  ordinary 
double  puppet-valves  were,  not  without 
difficulty,  applied. 
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The  ship  was  to  have  had  the  snrface 
or  fresh- water  condenser  of  Mr.  Sewell, 
but  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Novelty  Works,  at- 
tempted to  construct  this  important  fea- 
ture on  his  own  plans  also.  And  it  failed 
like  the  valves.  The  ship  was  long  de- 
tained during  the  processes  of  breaking 
down  and  doctoring  these  parts,  and  some 
$50,000  to  $70,000  were  expended  on 
them.  At  length  the  Company  took  the 
ship  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Novelty 
Works,  and  gave  her  into  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Collins,  who  employed  Messrs.  Dick- 
erson  &  Sickles  to  attach  their  valve  ar- 
rangement or  cut-off  to  the  same  puppet- 
valves,  the  plug-valves,  as  l)efore  men- 
tioned, having  been  pennanently  removed. 
This  cut-off  entirely  failed,  and  was  re- 
moved. At  the  same  time  the  patent 
surface  condenser  of  J.  P.  Pierson  was 
substituted  for  Mr.  Allen's,  and  large  air- 
pumps,  and  the  necessary  fixtures  and 
movables  introduced.  This  condenser, 
with  some  little  new  adjustment,  remains 
in  the  ship.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Collins,  other  parties  from  the  Novelty 
Works  put  in  a  third  cut-off,  and  with  this 
the  vessel  made  one  voyage  to  Liverpool, 
in  the  winter  of  1867.  But  this  cut-off^ 
although  not  giving  excessive  trouble,  was 
obviously  ill-adapted  and  imperfect,  as  it 
has  been  since  removed. 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  Adriatic,  dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  by  the  present  Com- 
pany, the  vessel  never  having  run  while 
in  the  hands  of  the  Pacific  Company,  the 
valve-gear  has  again  been  remodeled  and 
simplified,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
H.  6.  Ren  wick,  Miers  Coryell  and  W.  C. 
Everett.  The  same  puppet-valves  are  used ; 
the-lifting  rods  (one  to  each  valve  for  rais- 
ing the  valves)  are  raised  by  a  toe  on  the 
rock-shaft  in  the  usual  manner  of  Ameri- 
can steamboats,  and  is  caught  by  a  sliding 
piece,  withdrawn  by  canes,  simply  ar- 
ranged, but  not  readily  described  without 
a  drawing.  The  canes  are  worked  from 
the  opposite  cylinder^  and  herein  lies  the 
novelty  and  simplicity  of  the  motion.  As 
experts  will  understand,  the  motion  fur- 
nished by  a  cylinder  at  right  angles  with 
another,  may  be  such  that  the  cut-off  may 
occur  early  in  the  stroke,  or  be  continued 
to  three-quarters  stroke,  as  is  the  case  in 
this  engine.  Another  new,  and  probably 
important  feature,  is,  that  the  cane  worked 
by  the  opposite  cylinder  also  presses  the 
valve  to  its  s&t  by  a  positive  motion,  in 
case  the  weight  or  spring  should  fiiil  to  do 


BO.    Therefore  the  valve  motion  is  likely 
to  be  regular.    The  valve  is  caught  hy  a 
dash-pot,  in  the  usual  manner.    The  valTe 
motion  is  certainly  a  good  one,  as  to  econ- 
omy, if  it  works  without  breaking  down, 
and  at  present  its  stability  seems  alto- 
gether probable.    It  may  be  said  that  the 
opposite — cylinder — motion   might  haTe 
been  obtained  from  eccentrics;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  an  eccentric 
motion  on  oscillating  cylinders  is  not  sim- 
ply applied  in  any  case.    In  this  case  there 
was  no  room  for  it.    If  one  engine  breaks 
down,  varying  the  cut-off  will  of  course 
be  prevented.    Fixtures  have  been  pro- 
vided so  that,  if  the  condensers  give  oat, 
the  exhaust  steam  can  be  conveyed  from 
the  hot  well  to  the  ventilatora  of  the 
'stoke-holes,'    and    escape  into    the  air 
above  deck.     Stopping  and  reversing  the 
engines  is  done  by  a  double  link  motion, 
which  is  positive,  unlike  the  unhooking 
arrangements  of  ordinary  steamboats.  The 
link  is  moved  by  a  steam  piston,  of  24 
inches  diameter,  the  motion  of  which  is 
regulated  by  another  piston  in  a  water 
cylinder,  in  which  the  water  passes  from 
one  end  to  the  other  through  a  cock, 
which  regulates  its  velocity,  and,  thereby, 
the  velocity  of  the  steam  piston.    Thus 
the  engines  are  readily  handled. 

'^  On  the  trip  of  the  vessel  to  England, 
the  main  journals  became  badly  cut.  New 
and  longer  journal  boxes  ('  brasses')  hare 
been  put  in,  to  give  more  bearing.  There 
may  still  be  cutting  of  the  bearings,  and 
consequent  detention.  Other  alterations 
have  been  made  to  facilitate  working  the 
engines.  All  this  work  was  done  at  the 
Novelty  Iron  Works,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Everett. 

'^  On  the  21st  of  February  the  Adriatic 
was  taken  to  sea,  and  during  three  days 
of  very  heavy  weather  her  engines  were 
tested  in  every  possible  way,  and  the  alter- 
ations proved  to  be  highly  successful. 

'*  Her  highest  rate  of  speed  was  16}  knots, 
making  17  revolutions  per  minute;  at  6 
revolutions  she  makes  6  knots;  at  10 
revolutions,  1 1  knots ;  at  14  revolutions, 
14^  knots. 

In  every  position  during  the  gale  she 
was  dry  and  comfortable,  and  all  lier  vast 
machinery  worked  perfectly. 

^'  The  Adriatic  was  modeled  andbuUt  hy 
the  late  George  Steers,  who  also  built 
the  United  States  frigate  Niag^a  and 
yacht  America. 

'*At  the  time  of  her  launch,  she  entered 


1660.] 


her  element  with  so  much  momentum — 10 
or  12  knots  an  hour — as  to  snap  one  cable, 
drag  another  anchor,  reach  the  Williams-' 
bur<rh  side,  and  considerably  rip  up  the 
docls  there.  But  the  vessel  was  but 
slightly  injured,  and  the  launch  was  con- 
sidered very  successful.  The  leading  di- 
mensions of  the  vessel  are  as  foUows : 

Lenffth  over  all 861  ft.  8  in. 

50  feet 

25  feet 


THB  STEAMSHIP  ABRUTIO. 
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Midship  breadth,  extreme. 

Depth  of  hold, 

Length  of  enj^ine  and  boiler  space 
and  side  bankers, 


180  feet 


TWO  OSOILLATIHO  IVQINXS. 

Diameter  of  cylinder, 

Length  of  stroke 

Steam  pressure  in  boilers,. 

Maximum  number  of  revolutions, . . 
Draft  of  water  at  above  pressure 

and  revolutions 

Area  of  immersed  midship  section 

at  load  draft 

Diameter  of  paddle-wheels, 

Length  of  floats, 

Depth  of  floats, 

Number  of  floats 

Diameter  of  piston-rods, 

Diameter  of  shafts, 

Diameter  of  air-pump, 

Stroke  ditto, 

Surface  of  condenser, 

Diameter  of  condenser  tubes, 


lOlln. 
12  feet 

25  pounds. 
16. 

18  ft.  6  in. 

880  feet. 

40  feet 

12  feet 

8  feet. 

82. 

14  in. 

26  ft.  5  in. 
42  in. 
6  feet. 

24,000  sq.  ft. 
fin. 


VERTICAL    TDBVLAB    BOILXB8. 

Number, 8. 

Length, 20  ft  li  in. 

Breadth, 11  ft.  8  in. 

Hight    (not  including    steam-chim- 
neys,)  

No.  of  furnaces, 

No.  of  tubes, 

Diameter  of  tubes,  (outside,) 

Diameter  of  smoke-pipes,  (two,). . . . 

llight  of  smoke-pipes, 

Heating  surfiice, 80,758  sq.  ft. 

Capacity  of  bunkers, 1200  tons. 


14  feet 

48. 

13,064. 

2  in. 

7  feet 

40  feet 


20  feet 

I7i  feet 

5283  tons. 

825,000  lbs. 

836,282  lbs. 

,075,200  Ibsw 

Brig, 

2041  tons. 

2400  tons. 


Draft  of  water  at  load  lin    

Dr Aft  of  water  light, 

Displacement, 

Weight  of  engin(  s 

Weight  of  boilers  without  water,. . . 

Weight  of  boilers  with  water, 1 

Masts  and  rig, 

Weight  of  hull, 

Weight  of  engines,  boilers,  water, 
coal,  spars,  etc., . : 

"Average  displacement  per  inch  from 
launching-drafk  to  light-load  line,  (17  feet 
1^  inches,)  26.43  tons.  Average  displace- 
ment per  inch  from  light-load  line  to  load 
line,  (20  feet,)  28.75  tons.  Average  dis- 
placement per  inch  from  load-liue  to  21 
feet  6  inches,  31.5  tons. 

"  The  Adriatic  will  carry  36  firemen,  80 
coal-trimmers,  6  water-tenders,  2  store- 
keepers, 1  chief  and  6  assistant-engineers 
— 81  in  engineers'  department  On  deck, 
25  to  30.  Stewards,  about  60 — total  of 
166  to  176  persons.  Her  passenger  capa- 
city is  300  first-cabin  passengers;  the 
number  in  the  second  cabin  is  not  yet  de- 
termined. She  has  capacity  for  800  tons 
measurement  of  freight." 

This  magnificent  steamship  with  its  im- 
mense tonnage  and  all  its  vast  burden 
of  equipments,  moved  out  from  her  dock 
at  the  fi>ot  of  C(inal  street,  at  two  o'clock, 
June  2d,  promptly,  beautifully,  grace- 
fully, like  a  thing  of  life,  at  the  signal  of 
the  waving  hand  of  Gapt.  Comstock, 
obedient  to  his  will  as  a  child  to  its  father's 
command,  though  mighty  as  a  Leviathan 
of  the  primitive  ocean.  With  such  a 
character  and  accommodations,  and  in 
charge  of  such  a  commander,  her  beautiful 
and  comfortable  cabins  and  saloons  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  densely  peopled  on  every 


voyage. 


■♦■•-•- 


At  a  sale  of  works  of  art  recently,  in  Paris,  a 
majolica  plate  of  Gubbio,  1619,  was  so'ld  for  2000f.; 
two  small  candelabra  with  figures  by  Clodion,  2000f ; 
a  smaU  bust  in  siWer  of  Jean  de  Valette,  8600f.; 
three  pieces  of  porcelain,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Medici  fiimily,  (a  flask  with  stopper.)  1460f.;  a  plate, 
llOSf.;  and  a  small  cup,  26a£;  a  wardrobe  in  vio- 
let wood  of  the  time  of  Louis  XY.,  ISOOf;  and  a 
small  Florentine  cabinet,  handsomely  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,  2460f. 

A  COLLSCTION  is  making  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  and  family  of  the  late  M.  Jullien.  The 
BubscriptioDS  already  announoed  amount  to  nearly 
£200. 


1864  is  to  witness  the  tercentenary  of  Shak- 
speare^s  birth,  and  the  preparations  have  begun  by 
a  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  at  Stratford-on-Aroa, 
to  see  what  is  to  be  done  to  give  Selat  to  that  great 
event. 

Mr.  John  Lothrop  Motlit,  author  of  the  Hiatorn 
of  the  DiUch  Republic^  has  been  elected  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  toe  French  Institute,  in  the  place  of 
the  lamented  Prescott.  The  choice  could  fiot  have 
faUen  upon  one  more  worthy  of  the  honor. 

The  French  scientific  mission,  lately  sent  to  Abys- 
sinia, found  civil  war  raging  in  the  countiy ;  and  in 
consequence,  after  incurring  some  risk,  it  had  re- 
tired to  Aden. 
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THE      EARL      OF      ELGIN. 


As  the  noble  Earl  of  Elgin  has  long 
filled  high  stations  of  honor  and  responsi- 
bility on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
now  stands  eonspicuons  before  the  world 
as  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  to  China  on 
a- mission  of  great  importance  to  the  Brit- 
ish government,  we  take  pleasure  in  em- 
bellishing the  present  number  of  the  Ec- 
lectic with  a  beautiful  portrait  and  strik- 
ing likeness  of  this  renowned  nobleman. 
In  doing  this,  we  hope  to  please  and  grat- 
ify his  many  personal  friends  in  the  United 
States  and  especially  in  Canada,  over 
which  he  was  so  long  the  popular  Gov- 
ernor-General. We  hope  our  Canada 
friends  will  regard  this  portrait  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  in  the  Eclechc  as  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  them,  and  our  desire  to  grat- 
ify their  wishes,  if  this  shall  meet  their 
approbation.  We  subjoin  a  biographical 
sketch  to  add  interest  to  the  portrait. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Eaul  of 
Elgin  and  Kincardine  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Scottish  royal  family  of  Bruce. 
Genealogical  writers  trace  the  lineage  of 
this  noble  stock  to  a  period  nearly  a 
thousand  years  back.  Among  the  compar- 
atively recent  members  of  the  family,  to 
whom  the  present  representative  is  in- 
debted for  the  honors  and  estates  Be  in- 
herits, there  are  one  or  two  who  may  be 
mentioned.  We  learn  from  Sir  Bernard 
Burke's  invaluable  "Peerage"  that  Sir 
Edward  Bruce  of  Kinloss  was  appointed 
a  Lord  of  the  Session  in  1597,  and,  in 
company  with  the  Earl  of  Mar,  was  ac- 
credited by  James  VI.  to  the  Court  of 
Elizabeth,  to  congratulate  her  Maiesty 
upon  the  suppression  of  Essex's  rebellion. 
He  then  placed  the  affairs  of  his  royal 
majster  in  such  a  train  with  Secretary 
Cecil  as  to  pave  the  way  for  the  peacea- 
ble succession  of  the  Scottish  monarch  to 
the  English  throne.  Upon  his  return,  in 
February,  1602,  he  was  created  a  Peer  of 
Scotland,  as  Baron  Bruce  of  Kinloss,  in 
the  country  of  Elgin.  Accompanying 
King  James  into  England,  on  his  acces- 
sion, he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  new 
monarch's  Privy  Council,  and  constituted 
Master  of  the  Rolls  for  life.  The  successor 
to  this  nobleman  was  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Sir  Edward  Sackville,  when  the  family 


honors  passed  to  Thomas,  third  Baron, 
who  was  advanced  to  an  Earldom,  June 
twenty-first,  1633,  as  Earl  of  Elgin;  he 
was  further  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an 
English  peerage  in  1640,  as  Baron  Bruce 
of  Whorlton,  county  of  York.  The  next 
Earl  achieved  additional  dignities  by  his 
loyalty  to  the  Charleses,  having  been 
created,  in  March,  1664,  Baron  Bruce  of 
Skelton,  county  of  York,  Viscount  Bruce 
of  Ampthiil,  county  of  Bedford,  and  Earl 
of  Aylesbury.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of 
the  junior  branches  of  the  family  attained 
a  peerage  as  Baron  Bruce  of  Torrey  and 
Earl  of  Kincardine,  which  dignity  subse- 
quently became  incorporated  with  that  of 
Elgin.  The  Joint  title  of  Earl  of  Elgin 
and  Kincardine  was  assumed  by  Charles 
Bruce,  ninth  Earl  of  Kincardine,  on  the 
death  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Elgin  without 
surviving  male  issue.  The  father  of  the 
present  peer  was  born  in  1777,  and 
achieved  considerable  distinction  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  He  fulfilled  the  du- 
ties or  Envoy  to  Brussels,  in  1792,  and 
accompanied  the  Prussian  army  during 
its  operations  in  Germany,  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  1795  he  was  appointed 
Envoy  Extraordinary  at  Berlin,  and  in 
1799  he  went  to  Constantinople  as  Am- 
bassador. While  in  Turkey,  he  conceive^l 
the  idea  of  sending  to  England  a  variety 
of  valuable  records  of  art  from  Alliens. 
He  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  without  success.  But  he  was 
not  discouraged ;  engaging  six  artists  at 
his  own  expense,  he  sent  them  to  Athens, 
in  August,  1800,  where  they  secured  a 
large  number  of  casts,  monuments,  statues, 
bass-reliefs, medals,  and  fragments  of  arrhi- 
tecture,  of  the  best  age  of  Athenian  art. 
They  were  brought  over  to  England,  and 
purchased  by  the  Government  for  the 
British  Museum,  where  they  were  depos- 
ited in  1816.  They  are  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Elgin  Marbles." 

The  present  Earl  was  born  in  Park-lane, 
London,  in  the  month  of  July,  1811.  lie 
was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  attained  a  distinguished  position 
among  many  soholars  who  afterAvanls 
achieved  celebrity  in  art,  literature,  and 
science.      He  won  first-class  honors  in 
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Classics  in  1832 ;  became  a  Fellow  of  Mer- 
toa  College  aud  graduated  Master  of  Arts 
ia  1 835.  The  further  distinction  of  D.C.L. 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  the  year  1856. 
Before  succeeding  to  the  earldom,  and  at 
the  general  election  of  1841,  the  young 
nobleman  offered  himself  to  the  citizens 
of  Southampton  for  election  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  their  representative.  He 
was  duly  returned  M.P.  for  that  city,  and 
took  part  in  the  debate.s  which  led  to  a 
change  of  government  in  the  autumnal 
session  of  that  year ;  but  his  father,  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Els^in  and  Kincardine, 
IiHving  died  before  Parliament  assembled 
for  the  dispatch  of  business,  in  1842,  his 
Lordship  did  not  again  take  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

In  March,  1842,  his  Lordship  accepted 
the  appointment  of  Governor-General  of 
Jamaica,  and  went  out  immediately  after- 
wards to  assume  the  duties  of  that  import- 
ant position.  He  became  very  popular 
in  the  island,  and  retained  the  Governor- 
Generalship  until  August,  1846,  when  he 
resigned  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
ceived an  offer  from  the  Administration 
of  Lord  John  Russell  to  succeed  Earl 
Cathcart  in  the  government  of  Canada. 
Towards  the  close  of  September,  1846, 
Lord  Elgin  undertook  the  functions  of 
Governor  and  Captain-General  of  Canada 
with  a  salary  of  seven  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.  As  in  Jamaica,  his  Lordship 
achieved  a  general  popularity  among  those 
he  governed.  He  won  the  respect  of  the 
Canadians  not  only  by  his  neutral  and 
dignified  bearing  in  reference  to  various 
political  questions  from  time  to  time  in 
fierce  agitation,  but  by  his  zealous  exer- 
tions to  promote  the  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  raannfacturing  interests  of 
the  province.  He  carried  out  the  piinci- 
ples  of  administration  recommended  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Durham,  by  cherishing  a 
representative  system  and  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  succeeded  in  converting  into 
loyal  subjects  large  classes  in  Canada 
whi(5h  were  previously  disaffected.  This 
diplomatic  achievement  increased  his  pop- 
ularity not  only  in  Canada,  but  beyond 
the  frontier;  and  ovations  were  offered 
to  him  by  the  citizens  of  adjacent  States. 
He  obtained  an  accession  of  popularity  by 
his  successful  negotiation  of  the  Treaty 
for  Reciprocity  of  Trade  between  British- 
America  and  the  United  States. 

During  the  absence  of  Lord  Elgin  in 
Canada,  the  Home  Goverment  conierred 


upon  him  the  dignity  of  an  English  peer- 
age, in  acknowledgment  of  his  eminent 
diplomatic  services.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1854,  his  Lordship  was  re- 
ceived in  a  very  flattering  manner  by  the 
government,  and  by  the  public  genei-ally. 
A  grand  banquet  in  his  honor  was  given 
soon  after  his  arrival,  which  was  attended 
by  peers  and  Members  of  Parliament  of 
all  shades  of  political  opinion.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
was  nominated  to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy 
of  Fifeshire. 

The  unexpected  renewal,  in  1857,  of 
difficulties  on  the  coast  of  China  afforded 
another  iield  for  the  exercise  of  the  noble 
EarPs  diplomatic  abilities.  He  was  se- 
lected by  the  government  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  to  proceed  as  High  Commissioner 
and  Plenipotentiary  on  a  special  mission 
to  the  Court  of  Pekin,  with  power  to  settle 
the  controversy.  This  embassy  he  con- 
ducted with  consummate  ability  and  with 
complete  success.  Arriving  in  the  Chi- 
nese seas,  his  Lordship  found  the  British 
forces  engaged  in  an  undignified  conflict 
with  Commissioner  Yeh,  whose  policy  it 
was  to  oppose  generally  a  passive,  and,  in 
some  instances,  an  active  resistance  to  the 
representatives  of  this  country.  Much 
had  to  be  done.  The  position  of  affairs 
at  the  moment  of  Lord  Elgin's  arrival 
was  deplorable.  To  quote  the  Times: 
"  The  great  plains  of  Eastern  Asia  were 
almost  closed  against  our  commerce,  and 
the  vast  population  which  tilled  those 
plains  entertained  towards  us  feelings  of 
profound  hostility,  and  even  of  horror. 
A  great  empire  which  we  could  not  leave 
unvisited  because  we  depend  upon  it  for 
one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  our  artificial 
life,  and  because  we  had  long  sought  to 
find  in  it  a  market  for  our  own  industry, 
had  expelled  us  from  its  principal  port,  and 
had  almost  shut  us  up,  blockaded  in  the 
single  island  we  possessed  upon  its  bor- 
ders. Our  factories  were  destroyed  and 
our  commercial  relations  were  interrupted. 
We  could  not  show  ourselves  any  where 
upon  the  coast  beyond  the  distance  com- 
manded by  our  guns ;  and  our  fellow- 
citizens  were  murdered  like  wild  beasts  if 
they  ventured  to  land  in  pursuit  of  the 
most  peaceful  objects  of  commercial  traf- 
fic. A  price  was  set  upon  our  heads ;  and 
the  courtyards  round  which  were  ranged 
the  horrible  cages  at  Canton  echoed  with 
the  groans  of  Europeans,  Partial  and  in- 
effectual bombardments  had  stimulated 
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hfitred  without  creating  a  wholesome  con- 
viction of  our  power,  and  the  Chinese 
government  still  believed  that  they  could 
afford  to  treat  us  at  once  with  cruelty 
and  contumely." 

Lord  Elgin's  first  endeavor  was  to  ar- 
range the  difficulty  in  an  amicable  man- 
ner. He  attempted  to  obtain  those  tem- 
poral concessions  which  would  guarantee 
respect  to  the  British  flag  and  insure 
peaceful  commercial  relations  with  China 
tor  the  future.  Not  succeeding  in  this 
undertaking,  and  not  even  obtaining  the 
courtesies  usual  among  the  representa- 
tives of  civilized  nations,  his  Lordship  at 
length  adopted  that  vigorous  policy  which 
alone  remamed.  He  made  an  attack  upon 
Canton,  and  subsequently  advanced  up  the 
river  Peiho  towards  the  seat  of  the  Chin- 
ese government,  with  the  determination 
of  exacting  by  force  the  concessions 
which  he  found  himself  unable  to  secure 
by  diplomacy;  exhibiting  throughout 
firmness  of  purpose  and  unswerving  reso- 
lution, he  ultimately  negotiated  the  ceie- 
lebrated  treaty  of  Tien-tsin. 


While  in  the  East,  hiit  Lordship  visited 
India  and  Japan.  In  India  he  afforded 
valuable  assistance  at  the  crisis  of  the 
rebellion,  and  in  Japan  he  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  an  important  character,  which 
considerably  increased  our  influence  in 
that  comparatively  unknown  country,  and 
opened  a  wide  fleld  of  commercial  ente^ 
prise  to  the  British  merchant. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  April,  1841, 
the  noble  Earl  married  Elizabeth  Har}', 
only  daughter  of  Charles-Lennox  Cam- 
ming-Bruce,  Esq.,  M.P.  This  lady  hav- 
ing died  in  1843,  his  lordship  married 
secondly  Lady  Mary  Louisa,  eldest  surviv- 
ing daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Durham, 
by  whom  he  has  a  fitmily  of  four  sons. 
The  eldest,  Victor  Alexander,  Lord  Bmce, 
was  bom  May  16, 1849. 

At  the  date  of  this  number  of  the  Ec- 
LBcmc  the  noble  Earl  is  on  his  retom  to 
China  to  direct  and  arrange  the  troubled 
and  warlike  relations  which  at  present 
exist  between  the  English  Gk>vemment 
and  the  Empire  of  China. 


LITERARY    MISCELLANIES. 


Madimoisills  Mobi.    a  Tale  of  Modem  Rome, 

**  Come,  make  a  circle  roond  me,  and  mark  mj  tale 

with  care, 
A  tale  of  what  Borne  once  hath  borne,  of  iriiat  Rome 

yet  maj  bear.**  Macaclat. 

BoetOD:  Ticknor  A  Fields.     1860. 

Thb  Bcenes  of  this  story  are  laid  on  classic  ^nnd 
— in  sunny  Italy,  in  the  Eternal  City.  Environed 
with  the  historic  localities  of  many  generations,  the 
story  can  hardly  tail  to  interest  But  it  is  a  tale  of 
modem  Rome.  The  facts  which  it  recounts  are 
of  recent  occurrence.  Many  of  the  personages 
named  in  the  story  are  still  among  the  living.  We 
remember  their  faces.  We  walked  abont  among 
them  day  after  day.  We  were  in  Rome  at  the ; 
time  and  walked  about  among  the  cannon-balls  and  j 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  soloiers  and  the  rains  of 
demolished  palaces,  and  among  the  sorviving  army 
of  the  French  and  into  their  barracks,  and  palled 
off  our  hat  to  Creneral  Oudinot  as  he  rode  past  our 
cairiage  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  It  seems  but 
yesterday,  though  it  was  in  1849. 

A.  S.  BAft3(is  ^  BcMt  send  us  their  Maihjal  or 
GxoLOOT,  desSgned  fdr  the  use  of  Colleges  and 
Academies,  bj  Ebinkibr  Emmoks,  State  Geolonst 
of  North-Carolina,  illustrated  with  numerous  En- 
gniTinga.  A  brief  inspection  of  this  work  shows  it 
to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  great  department 


of  study,  so  rich  in  materials  and  so  foil  of  ioatnie* 
tion  to  all  who  would  read  or  study  with  praflt  the 
ponderous  volumes  of  this  world's  history  as  it  ii 
recorded  in  the  rocky  leaves  of  our  planet 

SuoiKMTS  or  Akalttical  GaoxBTmr  Am>  or  tbi 
DirrsunLAi.  Aim  Imtkosal  Calculusl  By 
Charles  Davies^  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Higher 
Mathematics  in  Columbia  College.  Xew-Toik: 
Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.     1860. 

Tbk  teacher  and  student  of  Mathematics  win  knov 
how  adequately  to  estimate  a  work  of  this  sCuop  in 
the  disciftoe  which  it  imparts  to  the  mind. 

Mast  Busttan,  the  Dreamer's  Dauostbr.  A  Tale 
of  Religious  Experience.  By  Salub  Roorstck 
Ford,  author  of  Grace  Tniman.  New-Tofk: 
Sheldon  k  Company.  Boston:  Ooold  k  UbcoId 
1860. 

This  book  has  a  taking  title.  Even  book  which 
has  the  name  and  savor  of  good  old  John  Buntan 
ought  to  be  good,  worth  riding,  and  AiD  of  inters 
eat  and  instruction.  We  wish  uis  volume  bad  a 
prefiice  or  some  note  of  introduction  to  tell  us  the 
author*s  reasons  for  writing  such  a  book  with  such  a 
name,  where  the  scene  is  Uid,  and  in  what  couDtiy 
and  age  of  the  worid.  A  book  without  a  prefiboe  m 
much  like  a  house  or  chorch  without  a  vestibule  «r 
a  flight  of  steps.    We  canH  get  mto  it  graceftilly. 
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Harper  and  Brqthxrs  send  us  their  beautiful 
scries  of  School  and  Family  Readers ;  first,  the 
Primer,  and  then  four  Family  Readers  for  girls  and 
boys  of  riper  years  and  progress.  The  ^>ok8  are 
admirably  suited  to  their  purpose.  They  are  richly 
and  profusely  illustrated  with  well-executed  cuts  of 
the  animal  world,  full  of  interest  and  instruction  for 
young  minds.  These  neat  and  attractive  books 
were  prepared  by  Mascius  Willson.  We  are  glad 
to  see  and  examine  such  well-directed  efforts  to  im- 
part information  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  we 
commend  all  parents  who  ha?e  a  family  of  children 
to  educate,  to  send  at  once  and  get  these  beautiful 
books  for  them. 

TiCKxoR  &  FiiLDS  issue  JBl  Fureidit  by  the 
author  of  The  Lamplighter  and  Mabel  Vaughan, 
We  extract  a  portion  of  the  Preface,  which  will 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  tone  and  purpose  of 
the  work :  "  *  Always  worship  the  rising  sun,'  was 
the  worldly-wise  maxim  of  an  old  nurse,  who  exer- 
cised a  vast  influence  upon  my  childhood;  and 
recalling  the  favorite  proverb  of  my  early  oracle,  I 
set  myself  diligently  to  the  study  and  comprehen- 
sion of  that  mystical  secret  which  mokes  the  Orient 
a  channed  land.  In  M  Fureidie  you  behold  the 
result.  Stanley  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me 
across  Smai  into  the  Canaan  of  promise.  Kelly, 
with  his  select  company,  next  became  my  traveling 
companion.  Porter  has  been  throughout  my  friend 
and  guide.  Robinson  has  proved  a  safe  Mentor  to 
my  inexperience.  I  have  shared  the  adventures  and 
perils  of  Van  de  Vclde.  Thompson  has  unfolded  to 
me  the  details  of  Syrian  life ;  Churchill  has  lured 
me  into  the  mountains  of  Lebanon ;  Chasseaud  has 
by  his  fikscinations  compelled  me  to  linger  there ; 
Burckhardt  has  introduced  me  to  Bedouin  hospital- 
ity ;  Burton  has  taken  me  on  the  sacred  pilgrimage ; 
Lamartine  has  sung  for  me  his  sweetest  songs.  . 
.  .  I  can  but  humbly  follow  their  example ;  and, 
as  they  have  guided  me  through  scenes  of  actwd 
ronuince,  pleasure,  incident,  and  danger,  invite 
those  who  may  be  so  inclined  to  follow  me  in  my 
imaginary  experiences,  trusting  that  there  are  some 
in  whom  I  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  a  land  which  has  aroused  my  own  enthusi- 
asm, and  that,  pursuing  with  what  patience  they 
may  the  route  which  I  have  trod,  they  may  come 
at  hat  to  fbel,  like  me,  at  home  in  El  fkareidia" 

The  Amatiur  Florist's  Ouidk.    John  Heywood, 
Ifanchester. 

Evert  year  is  tending  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Baconian  apothegm  that  '*  a  garden  is  the  purest 
of  country  pleasures."  It  has  not  only  soothed  the 
care-worn  heart  of  a  Napoleon,  but  wooed  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  for  a  space  from  tragedy  to  mirth,  and  inspired 
the  most  elegant  chapters  that  ever  fell  from  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth's  pen.  Humble  as  well  as  high  life 
have  alike  owned  the  same  gentle  influence,  and  in 
Lancashu^  especially  the  taste  has  descended  from 
father  to  son  among  the  weavers.  In  TTke  Amateur 
Florista  Guide  we  find  the  men  of  Middleton  bear- 
ing their  part  ever  since  1725,  when  they,  emulous 
of  the  Flemish  weavers  who  brought  their  tulips 
over  with  them  among  their  household  gods,  devot- 
ed themselves  heart  and  soul  to  the  auricula.  The 
varieties  soon  began  to  be  called  after  their  own 
names.  The  Taylor  family  still  think  proudly  of 
**  Taylor's  glory,  white  edged ;"  and  that  of  the  Heys 
nsokes  it  bid  for  posterity  with  **  Ucys's  lovely  Ann, 


gray-edged."  Th«  peoidiarity  of  this  excellent  Httle 
book  is  that  it  gives  a  brief  history  of  its  cultivators 
and  triumphs  with  each  flower.  In  the  chapter  on 
tulips  we  leam  how  the  Semper  Augustus  fetched 
£650,  and  how  a  devotee,  who  heard  that  there  was 
one  other  tulip  like  his  in  the  world,  journeyed  to 
Haarlem,  and,  after  buying  it  at  a  king's  ransom, 
crushed  it  under  foot,  with  the  expression :  "  Now 
my  tulip  is  unique  I" 

Thx  Cotton  Supply  Associatiok  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  a  few  days  a«o  in  the  Manchester 
Town-hall — the  pre^iident,  Mr.  J.  Cheetham,  in  the 
Chair — when  cheering  accounts  were  given  by  seve- 
ral speakers  as  to  the  increasiog  growth  of  cotton  in 
the  East  Mr.  T.  O.  Baring,  M.P.,  Under-Secreta- 
ry for  India,  stated  that  India  already  grew  2,400,- 
000,000  poundsof  cotton, of  which,  however,  only  one 
tenth  was  exported,  the  rest  being  used  in  native 
manufactures,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  difficul- 
ty of  land  transport. 

The  Earl  or  Shaftssburt  presided  the  same  even- 
ing at  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Raookd 
School  Union,  held  in  Exeter  Hall.  The  number 
of  Sunday-schools  in  connection  with  the  Union  is 
now  199,  with  an  average  attendance  of  24,800 
scholars.  There  are  also  146  day-schools,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  15,389  scholars,  and  215 
evening-schools,  with  an  attendance  of  9060, 
making  a  total  of  560  schools  and  49,290  scholars. 
The  total  income  during  the  year  has  been  £5865, 
and  a  balance  of  £909  now  remsins  in  the  treasur- 
er's hands.  The  Chairman,  In  a  long  and  fervent 
speech,  advocated  the  claims  of  the  schools  on 
Christian,  philanthropic,  and  economical  grounds. 
The  Rev.  J.  M.  Hassey,  Lord  Ashley,  the  Rev.  E. 
P.  Hood,  Rev.  W.  Curling,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  M. 
Lean  also  delivered  addresses. 

Dr.  Spivobb  Cobbold  on  Tuesday  last  gave  his 
third  lecture  on  '*  The  Herbivorous  Mammals  in  the 
Zodlogiool  Gardens,"  the  subject  being  especially 
the  habits  of  the  ruminants  of  the  ox,  goat,  and 
antelope  tribes,  (with  graphic  illustratkws^  partly  by 
Captain  Harris.)  The  Brabminee  bull  or  zebu  was 
first  considered,  and  its  sacred  charscter  in  India, 
and  consequent  pampered  life  and  disagreeably  ir- 
regular habits,  duly  noticed.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  tbar  and  addax  were  next  described.  The  dis- 
tinctions between  the  brindled  gnoo  and  the  common 
gpioo  (one  of  which  latter  has  been  added  to  the 
gardens  very  recently)  were  pointed  out  as  well  as 
their  fleetnes^,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  escspe 
from  their  ferocious  enemy  the  lion.  Finally,  that 
interesting  animal  the  eland  was  dwelt  upon,  with 
especial  regard  to  the  hope  of  its  naturalization  in 
Britain,  the  flesh  of  one  weighing  1170  pound!^, 
killed  on  January  7,  1859,  having  been  pronounced 
excellent  by  those  persons  (including  royalty)  who 
partook  of  it  It  looks  like  bee^  but  has  a  much 
finer  fiavor.  In  conclusion,  some  remarks  were 
made  on  the  affinities  of  the  ruminant  family.  The 
next  lecture  will  be  on  camelf . 

M.  Augusts  Marietti,  an  eminent  French  arche- 
ologist,  writes  from  Egypt  that  he  has  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  lat]?e  palace  in  granite,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Sphinx.  He  takes  this 
palace  to  be  that  of  Chephrem,  who  built  the  great 
pyramid.  No  less  than  sev^i  statues  of  this  Prince 
have  been  found  in  the  palace^ 


CONGKESS    HALL,    SAKATOGA. 

HATIIORN   &   MCMICHAEL, 


Saratoga  SpBTHaa,  June  1,  1860. 

Tns  Proprietors  and  Conductors  of  this  immense 
and  fuTorite  establishment  annoance  to  the  travel- 
ing public  that  its  doors  and  saloons  will  be  opened 
for  the  reception  of  company  ou  the  fifteenth  of 
June,  and  remain  open  till  the  first  of  October. 

There  is  so  much  of  personal  comfort,  pleasure, 
and  health  to  sojourners  at  a  summer  watering-place 
depending  on  the  direction  and  management  of  a 
great  Hotel  like  Congress  Hall,  that  the  Proprietors 
deem  it  due  to  the  public  and  just  to  themselves  to 
giYQ  ample  information  of  what  they  have  done  by 
lavish  expenditure  for  the  reception  and  accommo- 
dation of  their  old  friends  and  new  visitors  who 
may  seek  a  sojourn  at  Saratoga  the  present  summer. 
They  beg  to  enumerate  some  of  the  comforts,  ad- 
vantages, and  attractions  of  Congress  Hall,  which 
invite  visitors  to  Saratoga  to  seek  a  homo  in  its 
spacious  and  commodious  apartments  and  saloons. 

1.  Congress  Hall  is  a  long-established  and  favor- 
ite resort  of  visitors  to  this  valley  of  fountains  and 
mineral  springs.  Here  numerous  friends  —  of  high 
culture  and  intelligence — meet  and  sojourn  together 
in  social  intercourse,  much  like  the  members  of  a 
Lirge  fiimily. 

2.  The  Proprietors  feel  confident  in  saying  Con- 
gross  Hall  ranks  first  among  watering-place  hotels 

the  world. 

3.  There  is  but  one  Saratoga  in  the  world.  And 
Congress  Hall  is  located  directly  adjacent  to  the 
famous  Congress  Spring,  in  a  fine  old  shady  grove, 
CJol  and  delightfuL 

4.  The  accommodations  of  Congress  Hall  have 
been  much  increased.    Large  and   expensive  im- 


I  provements  in  the  building,  in  famitare,  and  la 
(  decorations  have  been  made.  The  parlors  are  spa- 
cious and  the  dining-saloons  ample  and  conveniect. 
Prompt,  faithful,  and  attentive  servants  will  be  in 
constant  attendance,  and  no  neglect  of  duty  or  inat- 
tention to  the  comfort  of  visitors  will  be  allowed  bv 
the  Proprietors. 

5.  Congress  Hall  is  provided  with  an  immenFe 
promenade  piazza,  251  feet  long  by  20  wide,  shel- 
tered from  the  rain  and  shaded  from  the  sun  bv 

m 

lofty  columns,  trees,  and  luxuriant  shrubberr.  h 
has  in  the  rear  1000  feet  of  piazzas.  It  has  two 
spacious  parlors,  newly  furnished  and  decorated,  70 
feet  by  32,  and  80  by  82.  It  has  296  sleeping- 
rooms,  besides  private  parlors. 

6.  The  tables  of  Congress  Hall,  600  feet  long, 
will  be  daily  spread  with  viands  of  ample  varietj 
and  abundance,  and  served  by  attentive  waiters. 

7.  The  Proprietors  are  determined  to  spare  no 
pains  and  efforts  to  render  Congress  Hall  a  home 
of  pleasant  resort  and  comfort  unsurpassed  by  anj 
hotel  in  the  country.  They  only  add,  that  among 
tlio  aggregate  arrivals  of  portt  thousand  the  list 
season,  at  all  the  hotels,  Congress  Hall  carried  oif 
the  palm  in  numbers.  Congress  Hall  bad  5399; 
United  States,  4412 ;  Union  Hall,  S995.  Wc  say 
this  only  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  competition.  We 
shall  cordially  greet  the  arrival  of  our  old  friends, 
and  we  hope  to  receive  many  new  ones,  with  our  best 
efforts  to  please  and  satisfy  all  who  favor  us  with 
their  company. 

We  liav«  erected  spacious  bams  and  stables, 
and  carriages  and  horsos  can  be  promptly  fnmijhed 
to  order  for  rides,  or  horses  and  carriages  of  visitors 
boarded  at  livery. 


THE  GOLDEN  LEGACY.   A  STORY  OF  LIFE'S  PHASES. 


By  Mrs.  H.  J.  Moore,  Author  of  Anna  Clayton ;  or, 
the  Mother's  Trial,  etc.  With  a  fine  Portrait  of 
the  Author,  engraved  on  Steel  by  John  Sartain. 
Xcw-York:  Sheldon  A  Company,  115  Nassau 
street.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
Boston :  Brown  &  Taggard.  For  W.  H.  Bidwell, 
No.  5  Beekman  street.     1860. 

This  neatly  bound  and  attractive  book  contains  a 
beautiful  and  instructive  story,  rich  in  graphic  de- 
scription and  word-paintings  of  scenes  and  person- 
ages. The  press  has  given  it  and  its  author  warm 
and  hearty  commendations  for  the  interest  of  its 
plan  and  the  richness  of  its  diction.  It  is  pure  in 
sentiment  and  truly  golden  in  its  principles. 

The   Watchman  and  ReJUeUn-  says:  ** While  it 


has  artistic  merit  of  the  highest  order,  it  is  weighty 
enough  and  good  enough  for  a  place  in  the  Christian 
family  library.** 

The  J9o«tort  Pos<  says:  ^'It  abounds  in  stirring 
incident  and  vigorously-drawn  character." 

The  Boston  Bee  says :  "It  is  vastly  superior  to 
the  average  productions  of  the  day  in  its  depart- 
ment of  literature.*' 

Such  and  amilar  to  the  above  ore  many  other 
commendations  of  the  press.  But  these  are  enough. 
The  price  of  The  Oolden  Legacy^  neatly  and  beauti- 
fully bound,  is  |1.  It  will  be  sent,  postage  paid, 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  any  of 
the  publishers,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Ecucrio 
Maqazi.ms. 


WILD  NELL,  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  GIRL 


By  Mrs.  H.  J.  Moore,  Author  of  Golden  Legacy, 
Anna  Clayton,  etc.  With  a  fine  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  engraved  on  steel  by  John  Sartain.  Illus- 
trated with  beautifully  engraved  wood-cuts. 
New- York:  Sheldon  A  Company.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott.  Boston:  Brown  &  Taggard. 
18»-.0. 

Ji.sT  published  and  for  sale  by  the  booksellers 
ami  j\t  tho  office  of  the  EcLEcrrc  Maoa/.inr,  in  sin- 
gle copies,  or  to  the  trade  with  the  usual  discount 
at  wholesitlo,  and  can  be  sent  witM  thn  Eclrctic  by 
mail  or  otherwise  according  to  onh^r. 

Th4  White  Mountain  Oirl  is  an  exciting  story 
of  graphic  power  of  description  and  delineation  of 


scenes  and  characters  which  appear  in  the  book 
almost  like  living  and  moving  impersonations.  AU 
through  the  book  the  eurtains  rise  and  fall,  and  the 
scenes  change  like  a  moving  panorama,  just  giring 
time  enough  for  a  brief  and  rapid  inspection  of  the 
passing  objects,  scenes,  and  characters  which  appear 
and  disappear  like  the  flying  cars  of  a  railway  train, 
yet  with  a  clear  and  distinct  mental  examination 
and  Inspection.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  neat- 
ly bound  as  a  companion-book  to  the  OoUkn  £*p^^ 
The  price  is  |1.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  adJrccs 
by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the 
publishers,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Bclsctio  Maoa* 
ziNE,  to  which  orders  may  be  addressed. 
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FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


A  u  a  XI  s  T  , 


COLLKCTIONS      OF      LESLIE.* 


The  paintings  of  Mr.  Leslie  are  con- 
npicnous  for  refined  and  truthful  expree- 
sion — for  iho  niceet  perception  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  delicate  muBtery  with  which 
the  mind  is  depicted  in  the  countenance. 
His  Autobiographical  RecoUectione  bear 
the  marlcs  of  the  same  discerning  eye 
and  gentle  hand.  He  had  the  art  of  dis- 
oriminadng  the  precise  traits  which  gave 
individuality  to  the  eminent  persons  whose 
fj-iendship  he  enjoyed,  and,  by  a  single 
anecdote  or  observation,  often  trifling  in 
itself  ho  conveys  the  jiistest  idea  of  the 


*  AiitobioifTaphical  RteotUctimu  of  Charlit  Ro- 
htrt  LttlU,  R.A.:  aith  an  IntrodnetoTy  Mtmair, 
containing  Eztractt  from  hit  Comapondtnc,.     I)y 
ToK  Tahob,     1  vol.  Bvo.     London,  1860. 
VOL.  XLIJC— Xo.  i 


original.  He  acknowledges  that  he  has 
dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  better  qualities  of 
hia  associates,  but  it  is  surprising  how  lit- 
tle this  benevolence  has  interfered  with 
the  fidelity  of  his  porti-aits.  Although 
the  iikenessea  are  favorable,  they  are 
strong.  He  relates  that  a  lady  was  told 
by  Mr.  Murray  that  moat  of  the  scandal 
which  was  expected  in  connection  with 
the  career  of  Lord  Byron  would  appear 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Life.  "  And 
will  the  second  volume,"  she  inquired, 
"be  sold  separately?"  People  of  this 
temperament  might  think  that  Mr,  Les- 
lie's Recolketiont  would  have  been  more 
valuable  if  he  had  shown  less  good  feel- 
ing and  good  taste ;  but,  to  competent 
jtidges,  the  very  doHoaoy  of  the  represen. 
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tation  enhances  the  merit  and  the  charm. 
The  more  quiet  and  refined  are  the  strokes 
by  which  the  impression  is  made,  the  more 
we  are  struck  by  the  perfection  of  the  art 
which  cfin  effect  so  much  by  such  simple 
means.  Those  who  only  see  in  the  book 
a  light  and  amusing  personal  narrative 
will  resemble  the  numerous  spectators 
who  look  at  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Leslie  in 
ignorance  of  the  works  of  fiction  from 
which  his  subjects  are  mostly  derived,  and 
who,  judging  the  scene  by  its  intnnsic 
piquancy,  miss  the  highest  excellence  of 
all — ^the  exact  embodiment  of  the  charac- 
ters which  Addison,  Sterne,  and  Cervantes 
conceived.  It  is  not  solely  or  mainly  for 
their  liveliness  that  he  has  recorded  the 
anecdotes  which  fill  his  pages,  but  as 
touches  of  portraiture  which  mi^ht  pre- 
serve to  posterity  the  characteristics  of 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  personages 
of  the  time. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Autohiogror 
phical  HecoUections  to  have  been  in- 
trusted to  a  more  congenial  editor  than 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Few  men  have  dis- 
played such  bright  and  varied  talents. 
His  first  distinction  was  earned  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge  as  a  finished 
classical  scholar.  He  next  showed  that 
he  was  as  much  a  master  of  English  as  of 
Greek  and  Latin  literature.  He  quickly 
became  not  only  the  most  successful  but 
the  most  prolific  dramatist  of  the  day,  and 
his  pieces  have  owed  their  principal  pop- 
ularity to  the  highest  of  all  merits  in  a 
work  of  fiction — the  natural  delineation  of 
character.^  He  is  the  reputed  author  of 
some  of  the  happiest  sallies  in  Punch,, 
and  of  numerous  ballads  in  a  stvle  of 
mingled  humor  and  pathos.  What  is  still 
more  to  our  immediate  i)urpose,  he  is 
among  the  best  living  critics  of  art,  and 
in  the  capacity  of  editor  of  Haydon^a  Ait- 
tohiography  showed  a  tact  and  a  taste 
which  could  not  be  surpassed.  He  had 
not  in  the  present  instance  to  discharge 
the  difiicult  task  of  excluding  a  mass  of 
material,  however  tempting,  which  was 
unfit  for  the  public  eye,  for  the  good  and 
gentle  Leslie  left  not  a  line  which  dying 
ho  could  wish  to  blot,  bat  his  invincible 
modesty  led  him  to  speak  less  of  himself 
and  his  pictures  than  was  desirable,  and 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor  has  filled  up  the  blank  in 
an  introductory  memoir,  which  wants  no- 
thing that  his  materials  enabled  him  to 
fiuoply. 

Mr.  Leslie  was  of  a  mixed  race.    His 


mother's  ancestors  were  Scotch,  his  fa- 
ther's English,  and  the  ancestors  of  both 
settled  in  Maryland  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  The  son  of  American 
parents,  he  himself  was  bom  in  London, 
where  he  remained  during  his  infancy, 
while  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  his  manhood  again  was  chiefly 
passed  in  England.  These  various  influ- 
ences may  have  contributed  to  produce 
that  balance  in  his  character  which  was  a 
particular  feature  m  it.  He  never  seemed 
to  have  too  much  of  one  quality  or  too 
little  of  another. 

His  father  was  a  clock  and  watchmaker 
of  great  mechanical  ingenuity.  When  h\^ 
trade  became  extensive  he  took  a  partner 
to  conduct  his  business  in  Philadelphia, 
and  removed  to  London  that  he  might 
make  his  own  purchases  for  the  Ameri- 
can market.    This  migration  occurred  in 

1793,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  October, 

1794,  the  future  aitist  was  born  in  Port- 
man  Place,  Edgeware  Road.  He  was 
five  years  old  when  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther's partner  caused  the  family  to  return 
to  the  United  States.  There  was  then 
war  between  America  and  France,  <ind 
the  merchant-vessel  —  the  Washington 
— ^in  which  they  sailed  from  Gravesend  on 
the  eighteenth  of  September,  1799,  car- 
ried twenty-four  guns  and  a  crew  of  sixty- 
two  men  and  boys.  To  this  armament 
they  owed  their  safety.  On  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-fourth  of  October  they 
were  chased  by  a  French  privateer  of 
thirty  guns,  with  a  complement  of  two 
hundred  and  fortv  men.  Northcote,  the 
painter,  relates  that  the  captain  of  an 
English  frigate,  on  coming  in  sight  of  a 
ship  which  did  not  answer  his  signals,  ad- 
dressed his  men  in  the  following  terms : 
"  You  dirty,  ill-looking  blackguards !  do 
you  suppose  I  can  agree  to  deliver  up 
such  a  set  of  scarecrows  as  you  as  prison- 
ers to  that  smart  frippery  Frenchman  ?  I 
can^t  think  of  such  a  thing.  No!  you 
must  fight  until  not  a  man  of  you  is  Ictl, 
for  I  should  be  ashamed  of  owning  such  a 
ragamuffin  crew."  The  sailors,  compre> 
bending  the  humor,  and  sympathizing 
with  the  valor,  answered  by  shouts  of  ap- 
plause, and  saw  in  the  determination  of 
their  commander  an  assurance  of  victo- 
ry. The  captain  of  the  Washington,  a 
Scotchman,  named  Williamson,  did  not 
make  a  speech ;  but  he  was  a  hero  of  the 
same  stamp,  and  had  no  other  notion  of  a 
fight  than  to  conquer  or  die.    The  action 
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commenced  at  a  quarter  to  ten.  The 
American  ^uns  were  mounted  upon  new 
patent  caiTiages,  which  were  nearly  all 
tumbled  over  by  the  recoil  at  the  first 
discharge.  In  spite  of  this  unexpected 
disaster,  a  spirited  lire  was  kept  up,  and 
at  eleven  the  privateer  withdrew  from  the 
contest.  The  prediction  of  the  captain 
that  she  had  onlv  retired  to  repair  some 
of  the  damage  she.  had  sustained  proved 
to  be  correct ;  and  a  second  engagement 
ensued,  which  lasted  till  two  o'clock. 
The  enemy  then  made  off,  and  returned 
no  more.  The  comparative  effects  of  the 
French  and  English  mode  of  fighting  were 
strikingly  displayed  on  this  occasion.  The 
former,  according  to  their  usual  practice 
in  those  days,  aimed  chiefly  at  the  rig- 
ging, which  they  completely  destroyed, 
but  only  one  man  was  killed.  Captain 
Williamson,  on  the  contrary,  directed  his 
fire  against  the  hull.  The  result  was,  that 
thirty-seven  men  were  killed,  and  fifty- 
eight  wounded,  or  nearly  one  hundred 
put  hor8  de  combat^  and  when  the  priva- 
teer reached  Corunna  to  refit  she  had 
four  feet  and  a  half  of  water  in  the  hold. 
If  the  Washington  had  been  treated  in 
the  same  fashion  she  must  evidently  have 
succumbed. 

The  particulars,  which  are  given  by  Mr. 
Leslie  from  his  own  recollections,  from 
the  journal  of  his  father,  and  from  that  of 
another  passenger,  Mi\  Greatrakes,  afford 
a  curious  picture  of  the  different  impres- 
sions made  by  an  engagement  upon  per- 
sons of  various  ages  and  temperaments. 
Valor  was  common  to  the  entire  crew. 
In  the  captain  it  was  mixed  with  indigna- 
tion. He  rushed  forward  with  eagerness 
to  tiy  and  jump  upon  one  of  the  enemy's 
wads  that  had  rebounded  from  the  place 
it  firet  struck  and  was  spinning  round  with 
great  velocity.  When  he  had  secured  it 
he  tore  it  in  pieces,  fired  it  back  to  the 
privateer,  and  all  the  while  swore  bitterly 
at  the  French.  A  boy  who  was  carrying 
a  twenty-one  pound  cartridge  had  it 
knocked  out  of  his  bands  by  a  ball.  He, 
too,  was  provoked  into  launching  an  oath 
against  the  authors  of  the  mischief,  add- 
ing :  "  Now  I  must  go  for  another."  Two 
more  lads,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  gave  vent  to  their  delight  during 
the  hight  of  the  action  by  dancing  a  horn- 
pipe on  the  main-deck,  and  received  a 
blow  from  one  of  the  oflScers  to  quiet 
them.  The  steward  and  the  third  mate 
scrambled  for  the  privilege  of  nailing  to 


the  mast  the  colors  which  had  been  torn 
away  by  the  enemy's  shot.  The  mate 
came  off  victor,  and  accomplished  his  task 
amid  a  volley  of  musketry  which  killed 
two  geese  in  the  coop  on  which  he  stood, 
and  riddled  the  colors  without  touching 
himself.  Such  acts  may  be  useless,  but 
the  sentiment  which  prompts  them  is  one 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  spirit  which  wins 
battles. 

The  passengers,  on  hearing  that  a  pri- 
vateer  was  bearing  down  upon  them,  be- 
moaned their  fate  in  being  compelled  to 
traverse  the  seas  in  time  of  war.    Their 
concern,  nevertheless,  seems  to  have  been 
much  more  for  their  property  and  liberty 
than  for  their  lives,  which  were  not  only, 
it  might  be  conjectured,  their  most  im- 
portant possession,  but  were  first  to  be 
exposed  to  the  hazard  of  the  die.    As  the 
provident  landsmen  hastily  tumbled  their 
goods   down  below,  they   anxiously  in- 
quired whether  the  French  would  appro- 
priate   them,    whether    the    unfortunate 
owners  would  be  put  into  prison,  whether 
they  should  ever  get  home,  and  whether 
it  was  likely  to  be  a  hard  fight.    At  the 
commencement  of  the  engagement   the 
vessels  were  near  enough   to  use   their 
muskets,  and  the  balls  from  the  privateer 
sounded  like  the  pelting  of  hail  against  a 
window.    The  whole  o?  the  regular  crew 
on  the  American  side  were  required  to 
work  the  big  guns,  and  the  small-arms 
part  of  the  action  was  exclusively  carried 
on  by  the   passengers.    When   distance 
put  a  stop  to  this  department  of  the  bat- 
tle, many  of  them  made  wads  and  handed 
cartridges.     But  the   gallantry  was  not 
universal.     A    Newfoundland    dog    fell 
down   a  hatchway  and   broke   his   leg. 
That  his  howls  might  not  distress  the  wo- 
men and  children,  the  elder  Leslie  put  a 
rope  round  his  collar,  and  led  him  to  the 
farthest  part  of  the  hold.    While  groping 
about  for  something  to  which  to  tie  him, 
he  stumbled  upon  a  passenger  who  had 
crouched  into  a  corner  in  the  dark.    He 
asked  him  to  take  charge  of  the  dog,  and, 
receiving  no  answer,  put  the  rope  into  his 
hand,  but   it  was   cold,  trembling,  and 
nerveless,  and  the  grasping  power  was 
gone  from  it.    What  little  consciousness 
may  have  previously  remained  to  him  was 
probably  annihilated  by  the  appearance  of 
a  man  with  a  rope. 

The  conduct  of  the  children  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  energetic  bravery  of 
the  majority,  and  the  skSkiDg  cowardice 
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of  the  few.  Unconscious  of  danger  they 
played  at  hide-and-seek  among  the  water- 
casKS,  and  feasted  upon  the  gingerbread, 
oranges,  and  wine,  with  which  they  were 
furnished  by  the  steward.  Little  Leslie 
liad  often  heard  his  sister  play  the  "  Bat- 
tle of  Prague,"  in  which  the  various  inci- 
dents of  a  light  are  imitated.  His  ideas 
of  an  action  were  framed  upon  his  musical 
associations,  and  when  the  carpenter, 
whose  leg  was  broken  by  the  upsetting  of 
n  gun-carriage,  was  brought  down  groan- 
ing, the  child  exclaimed :  "  There  are  the 
cries  of  the  wounded." 

It  was  necessary  for  the  captain  of  the 
Washington  to  put  into  a  port  to  re- 
pair his  vessel.  The  wind  was  unfovora- 
ble  for  England,  and  he  resolved  to  go  to 
Lisbon,  which  was  five  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant. He  reached  it  on  the  thirtieth  of 
October,  and  was  detained  there  for  five 
months  and  two  days  while  his  ship  was 
refitted  at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  There  is  a 
graphic  account  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Leslie  of  the  comforts  they  enjoyed  dur- 
ing the  winter  in  the  capital  of  Portugal, 
in  the  year  of  civilization  1 799.  The  fam- 
ily occupied  half  a  floor  in  a  four- stoned 
house.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents, 
with  little  interruption,  for  weeks  to- 
gether, and  was  driven  in  through  the 
crevices  of  the  ill-fitting  window-frames. 
So  excessive  was  the  damp  that  the  shoes 
they  took  off  over  night  were  often  covered 
with  blue  mold  in  the  morning.  The 
clothes  in  the  bureau,  the  books  on  the 
table,  nay,  the  tabic  itself,  all  got  moldy. 
As  the  rooms  were  without  fire-places,  the 
women  were  compelled  by  the  cold  to  sit 
the  whole  of  the  aay  in  their  pelisses,  fur- 
tippets,  and  bonnets,  and  the  men  in  their 
hats  and  greatcoats.  Often  the  family 
went  back  to  bed  imme(liately  after  break- 
fast, and  only  got  up  for  their  meals.  In 
every  country  the  houses  are  adapted  to 
the  prevailing  climate,  and  little  provision 
is  made  in  the  sweet  south  against  incle- 
mencies of  weather. 

The  demand  for  cleanliness  was  resented 
by  a  Portuffuese  as  an  insult.  A  dirty 
old  man,  with  a  girdle  of  tin  measures 
round  his  waist,  drove  a  cow,  a  couple  of 
she-asses,  and  some  goats  through  the 
streets,  and  milked  them  at  the  doors  of 
his  customers.  He  was  an  inveterate 
snuff-taker,  and  upon  a  remonstrance 
against  his  milking  with  snuffy  fingei*s,  he 
stopped  short  in  his  work,  and  wont  off 
haughtily  with  his  beasts.    He  passed  by 


the  next  day  with  the  majesty  of  offended 
dignity,  and  it  was  not  without  many 
apologies  and  much  coaxing  that  he  was 
persuaded  to  go  on  serving  people  who 
had  presumed  to  think  his  snuff  a  defile- 
ment. The  streets  were  for  general  uses 
as  well  as  for  traflUc.  It  was  common  to 
see  a  man  draw  out  his  knife  when  his  pig 
proved  unruly,  and  convert  the  animal 
into  pork  on  the  spot.  He  would  then 
buy  some  furze  at  a  neighboring  shop, 
kindle  a  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  street, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  street  singe, 
scrape,  and  embowel  the  carcase.  It  was 
simply  a  question  of  whether  it  was  easier 
to  get  the  pig  home  dead  or  alive. 

Portuguese  pride,  conjoined  with  pov- 
erty, was  prolific  of  false  pretenses.  On 
the  same  floor  with  the  Leslies,  lived  an 
hidalgo  and  his  family,  and  the  young 
English  people,  considering  foreigners  fiiir 

fame,  used  to  peep  at  them  through  the 
ey-hole.  Every  day  the  dinner-table  was 
laid  in  the  parlor  with  damask  cloth,  nap> 
kins,  and  silver  plate.  But  this  elaborate 
preparation  was  solely  for  show,  in  case 
any  body  called.  The  meal  was  invariably 
served  in  the  room  where  it  was  cooked, 
and  consisted  of  a  stew  in  a  large  earthen 
pan,  from  which  every  body  ate  with 
pewter  spoons  as  they  sat  round  it  on  the 
floor.  The  lady  of  the  house  wore  an  old 
dirty  calico  dress  at  home,  but  when  she 
went  out  she  covered  her  shabby  clothes 
with  a  blue  satin  cloak,  trinuned  with  er- 
mine. Though  she  kept  no  servant  for 
domestic  pui'poses,  she  hired  a  couple  of 
maids  by  the  hour  to  follow  her  through 
the  streets,  not  permitting  private  penary 
to  abate  any  thing  from  her  public  state 
On  the  last  day  of  March,  1600,  the 
passengers  of  the  Washington  got  free 
from  the  damp  and  dirt  of  Lisbon.  A 
gale  carried  away  a  couple  of  topmasts, 
and  the  ship  was  still  encumbered  with 
the  wreck,  when,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  of  April,  a  vessel  of 
war  came  in  sight.  The  intrepid  captain 
at  once  resolved  upon  fighting.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  frigate  shot  swiftly  across  the 
bows  of  the  liVashington,  and  wearing 
round  in  the  most  beautiful  style,  laid 
herself  alongside  at  a  distance  of  only 
twenty  yards.  There  were  lanterns  on 
every  gun  in  both  vessels,  the  matches 
were  lighted,  and  the  passengers  hardly 
breathed,  expecting  the  crushing  fire  of 
the  enemy,  when  a  voice  hulcd  them  in 
English,  and   the  frigate  proved  to  bo 
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British.  The  remainder  of  the  voyage 
was  prosperous,  and  Philadelphia  was 
reached  at  last  on  the  eleventh  of  May.  To 
be  detained  eight  months  in  discomfort 
on  the  passage  must  have  been  sufficiently 
trying  to  the  elder  Leslie,  and  vexations 
of  another  and  more  enduring  description 
awaited  his  arrival  in  America.  The  busi- 
ness had  been  mismanaged  in  his  absence, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  law  with  the 
executors  of  his  partner.  His  health, 
which  had  never  been  good,  was  rendered 
worse  by  a  long  and  costly  suit,  and  he 
died  in  1804,  while  the  cause  was  yet  pend- 
ing. He  was  a  kind  and  accomplished 
man,  read  the  best  English  authors,  and 
was  intimate  with  the  physicians  and  phi- 
losophers of  Philadelphia.  No  class  of 
people  have  a  keener  relish  for  literature, 
or  a  juster  appreciation  of  it,  than  those 
who  have  recourse  to  it  in  the  hours 
snatched  from  trade  for  the  serious  pur- 
pose of  self-improvement. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Leslie  opened  a  boarding-house,  and  her 
eldest  daughter  gave  lessons  in  drawing. 
She  contrived  to  continue  sending  her  sons 
to  school  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, till  Charles  was  fourteen  years  of  ago. 
He  was  then,  in  1808,  bound  apprentice 
to  a  book-selling  firm  in  Philadelphia. 
His  wish  was  to  have  been  an  artist,  but 
a  painter's  education  was  not  within  his 
roach.  The  destiny  of  men  is  oflen  deter- 
mined by  incidents  of  a  very  remote  and 
unpromising  nature  ;  and  little  could  Les- 
lie expect  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
fulfillment  of  his  cherished  desire  would 
be  the  arrival  in  America  of  the  celebrated 
actor  George  Frederick  Cooke.  The  sen- 
sation he  excited  was  immense.  He  was 
to  perform  Richard  HL  on  Monday  even- 
ing, and  on  Sunday  afternoon  a  number 
of  people  assembled  and  passed  the  night 
on  the  steps  of  the  theater,  that  they 
might  be  ready  to  rush  in  and  secure 
places  the  instant  tlie  box-office  was  opened 
in  the  morning.  At  the  critical  moment, 
one  man  in  the  rear  of  the  crowd,  raised 
himself  up  by  a  lamp-post,  and  ran  in  upon 
the  densely-packed  heads  of  the  eager 
competitors  for  tickets.  Young  Leslie 
was  among  the  persons  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  admission.  He  had  even 
more  than  a  boy's  delight  in  the  stage, 
and  the  occasion  was  one  to  carry  his  en- 
thusiasm, to  its  highest  pitch.  He  had 
been  fond  of  drawing  from  his  infancy. 
He  had  aided  his  own  imperfect  effiorts  by 


the  careful  study  of  all  the  pictures  within 
his  reach,  and  of  the  prints  exhibited  in 
the  shop-windows.  He  now  applied  his 
lessons  to  making  a  likeness  from  recollec- 
tion of  the  great  actor  who  had  so  vividlv 
impressed  him.  His  master,  Mr.  Brad- 
ford, who  had  hitherto  discouraged  his 
artistic  tendencies,  from  the  apprehension 
that  they  would  interfere  with  his  proper 
business,  thought  the  sketch  wonderful. 
It  was  handed  about  among  the  principal 
persons  in  Philadelphia,  and  every  where 
it  was  considered  a  surprising  effi)ii;.  The 
bookseller  determined  that  such  talent 
should  no  longer  be  kept  down  for  want 
of  encouragement.  He  raised  a  fund  to 
enable  his  apprentice  to  study  painting 
for  two  yeare  in  Europe,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1811,  sent  him  to  London  under  the 
charge  of  his  partner. 

The  youth  had  a  dreamy  remembrance 
of  the  splendors  of  the  great  metropolis. 
His  conceptions  had  swelled  in  the  inter- 
val. It  was  the  center  of  all  that  was 
most  imposing  in  art,  acting,  and  litera- 
ture, and  he  panted  to  be  a  spectator  of 
the  wonders  of  which  he  daily  heard. 
While  the  novelty  lasted  he  was  not  dis- 
appointed, but,  when  the  scene  became 
familiar  and  the  excitement  had  subsided^ 
he  felt  himself  alone.  In  his  desolate 
lodgings  he  sighed  for  the  social  sympa- 
thies of  his  happy  home-circle,  and  he 
would  gladly  have  retui'ned  to  his  place 
behind  Mr.  Bradford's  counter  if  he  had 
not  thought  it  due  to  the  gentlemen  who 
had  funiished  him  with  funds  to  fulfill  his 
part  of  the  compact.  In  the  mean 
while  he  made  some  valuable  acquaint- 
ances, and  among  the  number  was  Allston. 
This  artist  carried  one  of  his  juvenile 
works  to  Sir  William  Becchey,  to  ask  his 
opinion  of  it.  "  Sir,"  said  the  blunt  Acad- 
emician, "that  is  not  flesh,  but  mud  ;  it  is 
as  much  mud  as  if  you  had  taken  it  out 
of  the  kennel  and  painted  the  picture."' 
He  afterwards  came  to  excel  in  color,  and 
it  was  he  who  initiated  his  young  friend 
into  its  principles.  "  He  directed  ray  at- 
tention," says  Mr.  Leslie,  "  to  the  Vene- 
tian school,  particularly  to  the  works  of 
Paul  Veronese,  and  taught  me  to  sec 
through  the  accumulated  dirt  of  ages  the 
exquisite  charm  that  lay  beneath.  Yet 
for  a  long  time  I  took  the  merit  of  the 
Venetians  on  trust,  and,  if  left  to  myself, 
should  have  preferred  works  which  I  now 
feel  to  be  comparatively  worthless.  I  re- 
member when  the  picture  of  '  The  Ages,' 
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by  Titian,  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Allston  as  an  exquisite  work.  I  thought 
he  was  laughing  at  me."  No  one  can 
read  this  passage  and  not  be  reminded  of 
the  description  given  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds of  his  disappointment  when  he  first 
saw  the  works  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican. 
In  literature,  just  as  much  as  in  painting, 
the  best  taste  is  always  an  edacated  taste. 
The  untutored  eye  and  understanding  can 
only  perceive  gross  and  glaring  effects. 
The  more  refined  and  exquisite  beauties 
are  imperceptible  until  training  has  taught 
us  to  distinguish  them.  The  humor  of 
Addison  charms  by  its  subtlety,  but  the 
very  subtlety  which  is  its  merit  prevents 
many  who  would  relish  a  farce  from  per- 
ceiving that  it  is  humor  at  all ;  and  Milton 
would  sound  less  sublime  to  the  audience 
of  a  minor  theater  than  the  rant  of  their 
favorite  melo-dramatic  heroes. 

The  second  or  third  year  that  Leslie 
was  in  London,  Allston  fell  ill,  and  went 
for  change  of  air  to  Clifton,  where  his  un- 
cle, Mr.  V  anderhorst,  resided.  This  gen- 
tleman entertained  a  rabid  antipathy  to 
the  faculty,  and  exhorted  his  nephew 
^'  not  to  let  one  of  those  rascals  enter  his 
door."  Allston,  nervous^  and  in  awe  of 
his  uncle,  kept  secret  that  he  was  visited 
twice  a  day  by  an  eminent  surgeon,  Mr. 
King.  The  poor  patient  lived  in  constant 
3|)prchension  of  detection,  but  recovered 
through  the  skill  of  his  medical  attendant 
without  his  imperious  relative  suspecting 
that  "  one  of  the  rascals,"  had  crossed  the 
threshold.  The  elated  Mr.  Vanderhorst 
Consequently  took  to  himself  the  entire 
credit  of  the  cure — duped,  as  always  hap- 
pens to  despots,  by  others,  and,  like  all 
vain  men,  the  dupe  of  his  own  conceit. 

Leslie  accompanied  Allston  to  Clifton, 
and  the  journey  brought  him  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  age.  At 
Salt  Hill,  the  invalid  became  too  ill  to 
proceed.  There  was  an  affectionate 
xnendship  between  him  and  Coleridge, 
and  it  was  determined  to  send  for  the  poet. 
He  immediately  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
took  with  him  a  physician.  Mr.  Leslie 
appeals  to  this  incident  as  an  answer  to 
the  sweeping  sentence  pronounced  upon 
him,  that  ^^  he  was  a  good  man,  but  that 
whenever  any  thing  presented  itself  to  him 
in  the  shape  of  a  moral  duty  he  was  utter- 
ly incapable  of  performing  it."  To  per- 
sons, indeed,  who  had  family  ties  or  press- 
ing business  it  would  have  been  some  sac- 
rifice to  have  been  suddenly  summoned 


from  home  to  spend  several  dayB  at  an  inn 
in  attendance  upon  a  sick  friend.  But 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world  that  Cole- 
ridge loved  better  than  a  jaunt,  with  good 
cheer  at  the  end  of  it.  His  foible  was 
that  he  could  only  yield  to  duty  in  so  £ir 
as  it  was  pleasant.  The  moment  lie  was 
called  upon  to  thwart  his  inclinations  he 
declined  the  task,  and  appeared  one  of  the 
most  helploss  and  reckless  of  mortals. 
There  could  be  no  stronger  illustration  of 
it  than  the  circumstance  which  immedi- 
ately followed  his  trip  to  Salt  Hill.  He 
was  engaged  to  lecture  upon  Shakspeare 
at  Bristol.  His  admirers  had  made  great 
efforts  to  obtain  him  subscribers,  the  day 
was  settled,  and  he  was  hourly  expected, 
when  a  gentleman  announced  that  he  had 
traveled  part  of  the  way  with  him  from 
London,  and  that  he  had  gone  on  to 
North-Wales.  The  sole  cause  of  this 
strange  proceeding  was  his  discovery  that 
a  ladv  in  the  coach  was  the  sister  of  a 
friend,  and  he  at  once  resolved  to  accom- 
pany her  to  her  home.  His  engagement 
to  the  public,  his  responsibility  to  his  sup 
porters,  his  pecuniary  interests  were  all 
flung  aside  in  an  instant,  and  without  one 
word  of  notice  to  his  expecting  audience, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  passing  w^hira. 
His  principal  patrons,  having  accidentally 
learned  the  truth,  hurried  round  to  the 
ticket-holders,  and  informed  them  that  the 
lectures  were  postponed  until  further  no- 
tice. When  the  truant  at  last  appeared  a 
fresh  day  was  fixed.  The  hour  and  the 
subscribers  an-ivcd,  but  Coleridge  was 
not  there.  A  hue-and-cry  was  raised  for 
him,  and  he  was  discovered  sitting  un- 
abashed over  a  bottle  of  wine.  He  was 
led  off  to  his  impatient  audience,  and  his 
apology  to  them  was  that  he  had  "  met 
with  an  unuvoiddble  interruption."  The 
unavoidable  interruption,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, had  been  the  desire  to  prolong  a 
stage-coach  flirtation,  and,  in  the  second, 
to  prolong  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
With  the  excuse  of  a  sick  friend,  he  would 
only  have  been  too  happy  to  repeat  the 
experiment  of  making  a  second  journey 
into  Wales. 

Incidents  like  these  prove  that  Mr.  Les- 
lie is  mistaken  in  his  notion  that  "  Cole- 
ridge's want  of  success  in  all  worldly 
matters  may  be  attributed  to  the  mastery 
possessed  over  him  by  his  own  wonderfiil 
mind."  It  was  not  the  wonderful  part  of 
his  mind  which  mastered  him,  blit  the  in- 
ferior part  of  his  self-indulgent  nature. 
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It  was  not  bis  genius  but  bis  subjection 
to  bis  appetites  and  amusemenU  which 
led  him  to  sport  with  the  most  solemn 
obiigations,  enthralled  by  a  bottle  of  wine, 
or  by  a  female  passenger  in  a  coach. 
There  is  truth,  however,  in  the  observa- 
tion which  Mr.  Leslie  subjoins,  ^^  that 
common  men  as  often  succeed  bv  the 
qualities  they  want,  as  great  men  fail  by 
those  they  have."  He  reports  a  remark 
which  he  heard  made  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
which  points  to  one  of  the  causes  why 
the  ablest  persons  are  not  always  the  best 
adapted  to  get  on  in  life.  "  I  never,"  he 
said,  *'^  knew  a  man  of  genius,  and  I  have 
known  many,  who  could  be  regular  in  all 
his  habits,  but  I  have  known  many  a 
blockhead  who  could."  The  reason  is 
obvious.  If  the  understanding  is  occu- 
pied by  high  thoughts,  and  is  steadily 
working  out  a  subject  with  earnestness,  it 
has  not  the  leisure  to  attend  to  number- 
less matters  which  are  the  main  employ- 
ment of  the  majority  of  mankind.  "  Who- 
ever," wrote  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "is 
resolved  to  excel  in  painiing,  or  indeed  in 
any  other  art,  must  biing  all  his  mind  to 
bear  upon  that  one  object  from  the  mo- 
ment he  rises  till  he  goes  to  bed."  Such 
concentration  of  purpose,  and  the  excel- 
lence which  is  the  consequence  of  it,  im- 
plies neglect  of  other  things,  and  this  neg- 
lect is  often  manifested  in  the  exact  par- 
ticulars which  are  necessary  to  secure 
worldly  advantages.  People  in  general 
instinctively  take  themselves  as  their  stan- 
dard in  their  judgments  of  character,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the 
individualities  of  natures  different  from 
their  own,  or  we  should  less  often  hear 
wonder  expressed  that  a  man  of  letters  is 
not  as  methodical  as  a  clerk,  and  that  he 
fulls  short  in  a  variety  of  particulars  which 
are  duly  performed  by  those  who  make 
them  then*  business.  Malone  commits 
the  common  mistake  in  speaking  of  Gib- 
bon. "He  is  BO  exceedingly  indolent," 
be  says,  "that  he  never  even  pares  his 
nails.  His  servant,  while  he  is  reading, 
takes  up  one  of  his  hands,  and  when  he 
has  peiibrmed  the  operation  lays  it  down, 
and  then  manages  the  other — the  patient 
in  the  mean  while  scarcely  knowing  what 
is  going  on,  and  quietly  pursuing  his 
studies."*  To  assert  broadly  that  Gibbon 
was  " exceedingly  indolent"  was  absurd. 
His  Histoiy  alone  would  prove  that  bis 

*  Life  of  Malone,  by  Sir  James  Prior,  p.  882. 


industry  must  have  been  prodigiona.  The 
very  statement  of  Malone  shows  that  Gib- 
bon was  not  indolent,  but  preoccupied,  and 
if  he  was  insensible  .to  the  paring  of  hia 
nails,  it  was  because  he  was  absorbed  in 
his  book.  The  individual  instance  of  neg- 
ligence appears  ridiculous,  and  would  in- 
deed have  been  foolish  if  it  had  been 
isolated,  but  it  was  pai-t  of  a  general  inat- 
tention to  ordinary  affairs  that  he  might 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  gigantio 
labors,  without  which  we  could  nevei* 
have  possessed  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  The  apology  is  in- 
applicable to  the  case  of  Coleridge,  who 
instead  of  neglecting  little  things  for 
great,  neglected  great  things  for  little. 
"  He  could  not,"  pleads  his  amiable  advo- 
cate, "  direct  his  extraordinary  powers  to 
the  immediately  useful  occupations  of 
life,  unless  he  was  perpetually  urged  on 
by  some  kind  friend."  As  an  example 
Mr.  Leslie  instances  the  tragedy  of  He' 
morae^  which,  he  says,  would  never  have 
been  completed  except  for  the  importunity 
of  the  Morgans,  in  whose  house  the  poet 
then  resided.  In  other  words  he  could 
not  direct  his  extraordinary  powers  to 
literary  composition,  which  was  his  pro- 
per pursuit — a  pursuit  which  he  did  not 
eschew  for  any  higher  calling,  but  for 
sauntering,  talking,  and  the  pleasures  of 
sense.  If  he  was  to  be  excused,  it  must 
have  been  from  some  constitutional  in- 
firmity which  may  often  press  heavily, 
though  the  symptoms  are  not  apparent  m 
the  general  health.  His  example  was  not 
one  that  was  ever  likely  to  mislead,  and 
happily  at  present  it  is  not  the  fashion  for 
silly  people  to  attempt  to  pass  for  geniuses 
by  copying  their  defects,  "  Affectation,'* 
it  was  well  said  by  Fuseli,  "  is  the  action 
of  a  lie.  It  is  generally  a  composition  of 
conceit  and  deceit  —  an  effort  to  gain  a 
superiority  by  false  pretenses." 

The  lectures  on  Shakspeare  were  given 
at  Bristol  in  the  year  1814,  during  the 
fortnight  that  Leslie  was  staying  at  Clif- 
ton, and  he  was  present  at  three  of  them. 
He  subsequently  attended  the  course 
which  Coleridge  delivered  on  the  Great 
Dramatist  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
1817.  The  artist,  in  addition,  enjoyed 
his  friendship,  heard  his  talk  when  his  in- 
tellect was  in  its  prime,  and  bears  the 
same  testimony  as  Wordsworth  and 
Southey  to  its  surprising  affluence.  But 
be  also  testifies  that  the  specimens  which 
wei*e  published  by  Coleridge's  nephew 
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are  an  exact  representation  of  it,  and  this 
enables  us  to  ascertain  with  certainty, 
what  other  circumstances  would  lead  us 
to  suspect,  that  its  intrinsic  value  was  ex- 
tremely disproportioned  to  the  impression 
which  it  left  upon  his  hearers.  Much  of 
the  fascination  was  due  to  his  delivery, 
for  Mr.  Leslie  confesses  that  he  was  held 
a  willing  listener  by  the  mere  melody  of 
the  magician's  voice  and  the  impressive- 
ness  of  his  manner,  even  when  he  got 
past  all  comprehension,  lost  in  the  clouds 
of  metaphysics.  To  the  charms  of  voice 
and  manner  he  added  an  unbroken 
fluency,  and  these  three  qualities  have 
again  and  again  procured  the  praise  of 
"unrivaled  eloquence"  for  speeches,  of 
which  the  eloquence  could  not  be  per- 
ceived apart  from  the  speaker.  Extem- 
poraneous harangues,  like  the  words  of  a 
song  in  an  opera,  depend  upon  other  cir- 
cumstances for  their  effect  than  their 
sterling  excellence.  Gerard  Hamilton 
exaggerated  when  he  characterized  the 
oratory  of  Ktt  as  "languid  elegance," 
and  that  of  Fox  as  "  spuited  vulgarity," 
but  neither  Pitt  nor  Fox,  we  believe,  has 
left  a  single  sentence  which  has  become 
incorporated  into  the  literature  of  the 
country,  and  which  is  quoted  for  its  pecu- 
liar felicity  or  power. 

The  fragments  preserved  by  Mr.  Leslie, 
of  Coleridge's  conversation,  are  of  the 
same  stamp  with  those  in  the  Table- Talk 
on  kindred  subjects,  and  might  easily 
have  proceeded  from  any  well-read, 
thoughtful  man.  He  stated  that  his  ob- 
ject in  his  disquisitions  on  Shakspeare 
was  to  eflace  the  impression  that,  because 
his  genius  was  great,  he  must  necessarily 
have  great  faults.  Whoever  may  have 
maintamed  that  his  faults  were  necessaiy, 
there  were  at  least  many  who  maintained 
that  they  existed.  The  tribe  of  critics 
and  rhapsodists,  who  almost  asserted  his 
infallibility,  did  considerable  service,  for 
the  confiding  and  patient  study  of  the 
effusions  of  genius  always  reveals  beau- 
ties which  are  hidden  from  less  reverent 
and  careful  readers.  This  idolizing  school, 
however,  often  allowed  their  judgment  to 
be  lost  in  their  admiration,  and  like  the 
elder  Scriblerus,  they  extolled  the  very 
rust  upon  the  shield.  Coleridge  was 
never  hurried  into  the  indiscriminate 
panegyric  which  was  adopted  by  some  of 
his  followers,  but  we  do  not  think,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  has  thrown  much  new 
light  upon  Shakspeare.    Uin  opinions  are 


often  fanciful  subtleties  which  are  not 
borne  out  by  his  text.  "  OtheUOy^^  Mr. 
Leslie  heard  him  say,  and  it  was  one  of 
his  favorite  observations,  ^'  is  any  thing 
but  jealous  in  his  nature,  and  is  made  w> 
only  by  the  machinations  of  lago,  while 
Leontes,  in  the  WirUer^s  Tale^  requires 
no  prompter  but  his  own  suspicious  mind." 
There  are  grades  of  jealousy  as  of  temper, 
and  Leontes  may  have  been  more  prone 
to  the  passion  than  Othello,  but  he  \vho 
imbibes  a  base  insinuation  is  jealous  in  his 
degree,  as  well  as  the  man  whose  suspi- 
cions originate  with  himself.  The  Moor 
has  hardly  any  &ith  in  his  experience  of 
the  lofty,  noble  disposition  of  Desdemona. 
He  sucks  in  the  first  drop  of  poison  which 
lago  pours  into  his  mind,  where  a  person 
with  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  spirit  which  he 
shows  on  other  occasions,  would  have  in- 
stantly knocked  down  the  officious  de- 
famer.  He  says,  to  be  sure,  of  himself, 
"  that  he  is  not  easily  jealous,"  which  is 
what  is  said  by  all  jealous  people,  but 
lago  calls  him  '^a  credulous  fool,"  and 
adds,  that  it  ^'  is  thus  that  many  worthy 
dames,  all  guiltless,  meet  reproach."  ^^  J^ 
to  any  reports  concerning  your  conduct 
and  behavior,"  Burke  wrote  to  Barry, 
"  you  may  be  very  sure  they  could  have 
no  kind  of  influence  here,  ibr  none  of  ns 
are  of  such  a  make  as  to  trust  to  any  one's 
report  for  the  character  of  a  person  whom 
we  ourselves  know."  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage and  feeling  of  all  generous  minds ; 
and  if  those  who  accept  ^^  trifles  light  as 
air,  for  confirmations  strong  as  proofs  of 
Holy  Writ,"  when  the  constancy  and 
purity  of  the  good  are  in  question,  be  not 
jealous,  they  are  at  any  rate,  persons  of 
an  unsafe  distempered  nature,  with  whom 
no  one  could  be  bound  up  without  the 
perpetual  risk  of  becoming  the  object  of 
degrading  suspicions  and  miserable  injn<$- 
tice.  There  are  many  similar  examples 
in  the  criticism  of  Coleridge,  of  what  ap 
pear  to  us  to  be  mistaken  refinements. 
His  remark,  reported  by  Mr.  Leslie,  on 
the  scene  where  Falstaff  brags  of  his  feats 
at  Gadshill,  is  in  a  better  vein,  and  seems 
both  good  and  sound.  "  The  old  knight," 
he  said,  '^begins  with  the  intention  of  im- 
posing on  the  Prince  and  Poins,  but, 
quickly  perceiving  that  they  do  not  believe 
him,  he  goes  on  bufiboning,  and  adds 
to  the  '  buckram  men,'  until  they  amount 
to  eleven,  merely  to  make  the  Prince 
laugh."  This  explains  why  Falstaff  in- 
dulges in  such  transparent  fables,  and  is 
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confirmed  by  the  fact  that  immediately 
before  he  commences  his  multiplication  of 
the  original  "two  rogues  in  buckram 
suits  "  he  breaks  out  with,  "  I  tell  thee 
what,  Hal,  if  I  tell  thee  a  lie  spit  in  my 
face,  and  call  me  horse"  —  a  protesta- 
tion which  gains  additional  force  by  the 
supposition  that  it  is  drawn  forth  by  a 
gesture  of  incredulity  in  the  Prince. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  remarks  of  Cole- 
ridge reported  by  Mr.  Leslie,  there  is 
none  equal  to  his  rejoinder  to  the  lady 
who  asked  him  if  he  believed  in  ghosts. 
"  No,  madam,  I  have  seen  too  many  to 
believe  in  them."  He  made  an  admirable 
reply  again  of  another  kind  when  Allston, 
whose  system  had  been  disordered  by 
grief  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  was  dis- 
tressed by  the  "  diabolical  imprecations  " 
which  crowded  unbidden  into  his  mind. 
Leslie  went  at  his  request  to  consult  their 
common  friend,  and  found  him  walking  in 
the  garden  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  where 
he  usually  preferred  to  carry  it,  in  conse  • 
quence  of  the  habit  he  had  contracted  of 
going  bareheaded  when  a  blue-coat  boy. 
He  was  ready  with  his  answer.  "  Allston 
should  say  to  himself:  Nothing  is  me  hut 
my  wiU !  these  thoughts  therefore  that 
force  themselves  upon  me  are  no  part  of 
me,  and  there  can  be  no  guilt  in  them." 
The  saintly  Baxter  was  once  troubled  by 
the  same  cause,  till  it  occurred  to  him  that 
ideas  which  he  loathed  and  turned  from 
with  disgust  could  not  be  laid  to  his 
charge.  Coleridge,  who  was  familiar 
with  this  narrative,  may  probably  have 
remembered  the  passage,  when  he  sent 
the  wholesome  advice  to  Allston  which 
chased  away  the  black  shadows  that  flit- 
ted over  his  brain. 

From  Coleridge  to  Lamb  is  a  natural 
transition.  The  traits  which  Mr.  Leslie 
records  of  him  are  characteristic  of  the 
quaint  and  frolicsome  whim  in  which  he 
habitually  indulged.  He  was  returning 
to  town  in  a  stage-coach  vnth  some  fellow- 
gnests,  after  a  dinner  at  Highgate,  when 
a  woman  inquired  of  the  coachman  if  he 
was  full  inside.  Lamb  took  the  reply  on 
himself,  and  leaning  out  of  the  window, 
exclaimed :  "  Yes,  I  am  quite  full  inside : 
that  last  piece  of  pudding  at  Gillman's 
did  the  business  for  me."  A  friend  car- 
ried a  dignified  clergyman  to  see  him, 
and  he  invited  them  to  stay  and  share  his 
beefsteak.  Lifting  off  the  cover  from  the 
dish  he  clapped  it  upon  the  bald  head  of 
the  episcopal-looking  stranger,  and  with 


all  possible  gravity  said  :  "  I  crown  thee.** 
These  sallies  appeared  so  natural  in  him 
that  no  body  would  have  dreamt  of  resent- 
ing them.  In  his  convivial  moments, 
which  were  many,  he  was  much  less 
guarded.  Haydon  has  sketched  him  to 
perfection,  as  he  appeared  after  dinner 
when  the  bottle  had  been  circulating  free- 
ly. Ritchie,  the  traveler,  came  in,  and 
was  introduced  as  "  a  gentleman  going  to 
Africa."  Lamb,  who  was  lapsing  into 
oblivion,  took  some  time  to  realize  the 
idea,  and  then  suddenly  roared  out : 
"  Which  is  the  gentleman  we  are  going 
to  lose  .^"  A  comptroller  of  stamps  arriv- 
ed to  tea,  and  addressing  Wordsworth, 
said :  "  Don't  you  think,  sir,  Milton  was  a 
great  genius?"  "Pray,  sir,"  inquired 
Lamb,  waking  up  from  his  doze  before 
the  fire,  "  did  you  say  Milton  was  a  great 
genius  ?"  "  No,  sir,  I  asked  Mr.  Words- 
worth if  he  were  not  ?"  "  Oh !  then,"  re- 
plied Lamb,  "you  are  a  silly  fellow." 
"  Charles,  my  dear  Charles  I"  remonstrat- 
ed Wordsworth,  and  there  was  an  awful 
pause,  which  was  only  broken  by  the  ftir- 
ther  question  from  the  comptroller : 
"Don't  you,  sir,  think  Newton  a  great 
genius  ?"  Again  Lamb  was  roused  fj*om 
the  doze  into  which  he  had  relapsed,  and 
seizing  a  candle,  exclaimed :  "  Sir,  will 
you  allow  me  to  look  at  your  phreno- 
logical development?"  The  undaunted 
comptroller  kept  the  field  and  told 
Wordsworth  he  had  had  the  honor  of 
some  correspondence  with  him.  "  With 
me,  sir  ?"  said  the  poet,  "  not  that  I  re- 
member." The  correspondence  had  been 
common  ofiicial  forms  in  Wordsworth's 
capacity  as  distributor  of  stamps  for  tho 
county  of  Westmoreland,  and  before  the 
poet  could  reply  to  the  explanation,  Lamb 
sung  forth  by  way  of  comment :  "  Hey 
diddle,  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle." 
"  My  dear  Charles !"  said  Wordsworth. 
"Diddle,  diddle,  dumpling;  my  so!i 
John !"  said  Lamb,  and  then  rising,  add- 
ed :  "  Do  let  me  have  another  look  at  thnt 
gentleman's  organs."  Here  he  was  hurri- 
ed out  of  the  room,  and  as  he  was  carried 
off  struggling,  was  heard  repeating  from 
an  adjoinnig  apartment :  "  Who  is  that  fel- 
low ?  allow  me  to  see  his  organs  once  more." 
"  His  fun,"  says  Haydon,  "  in  the  midst  of 
Wordsworth's  solemn  intonations  of  ora- 
tory, was  like  the  sarcasm  and  wit  of  tho 
fool  in  the  intervals  of  Lear's  passion." 

The  acquaintance  of  Lamb  was  a  Liter 
acquisition,  and  we  left  the  young  artist 
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newly  settled  in  London.  He  was  admit- 
ted a  stndent  in  the  Antique  Academy 
while  the  sarcastic  Fuseli  was  keeper. 
An  engraving  from  his  "  Hamlet  and  the 
Ghost"  had  scared  Leslie  from  the  win- 
dow of  a  print-shop  in  Philadelphia,  and 
"  I  still,"  he  adds,  "  contemplate  that 
matchless  specter  with  sometbinii^  of  the 
awe  it  then  inspired."  Allan  Cunning- 
ham says  of  it :  ^*'  That  it  is  indeed  strange- 
ly wild  and  supernataral,  and  that  if  ever 
a  spirit  visited  earth  it  must  have  appear- 
ed to  Fuseli."  His  pictures  were  a  mix- 
ture of  power  and  extravagance,  and  in 
general  the  extravagance  predominated. 
The  same  incongruity  appeared  in  his 
character.  He  was  a  combination  of 
learning  and  profanity,  of  agreeable  man- 
ners and  brutal  violence.  Archbishop 
Howley,  one  of  the  meekest  of  men,  and 
who  possessed  that  best  of  all  wisdom, 
the  wisdom  which  proceeds  from  absolute 
rectitude  of  purpose  conjoined  to  perfect 
benevolence,  had  once  been  intimate  with 
him,  and  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
his  society  in  consequence  of  the  virulence 
of  his  temper,  which  vented  itself  in  insult 
upon  his  companions.  His  knowledge  of 
art  was  extensive,  but  he  read  at  the 
Academy  while  his  pupils  drew,  and  sel- 
dom opened  his  lips.  "  I  believe,"  says 
Mr.  Leslie,  "he  was  right.  For  those 
students  who  are  born  with  powers  that 
will  make  them  eminent,  it  is  sufficient  to 
place  fine  works  before  them.  They  do 
not  want  instruction,  and  those  that  do 
are  not  worth  it.  Art  mav  be  learnt,  but 
can  not  be  taught."  He  once  told  Chan- 
trey  that  he  had  a  young  friend  who 
would  be  glad  to  study  with  him.  "I 
can  teach  him  nothing,"  answered  Chan- 
trey,  "  let  him  come  to  the  Academy." 
"  He  does,  but  how  is  he  to  leaiii  the 
use  of  the  chisel  ?"  "  Any  stonemason 
can  teach  him  that  better  than  I  can.  He 
must  become  a  workman  before  he  can 
be  a  sculptor.  One  great  fault  of  our 
sculptors  is  that  few  of  them  are  work- 
men." What  Leslie  affirmed  of  painting 
and  Chantrey  of  sculpture  is  true  of 
every  pursuit  under  the  sun.  "  The  great 
art  of  education,"  it  has  been  justly  and 
admirably  said,  "is  to  teach  others  to 
teach  themselves."  Nor  did  Constable 
intend  to  contradict  the  maxim  when  he 
asserted,  "  that  a  self-taught  man  had  a 
very  ignoi*ant  fellow  for  his  master,"  for 
by  self-taught  he  meant  a  person  who 
Bhonld  have  no  opportunity  of   seeing 


what  his  predecessors  had  aecomplisbcd, 
and  who  would  therefore  be  reduced  to 
the  results  of  his  own  dbcoveries. 

Landseer  was  among  the  fellow-pnpils 
of  Leslie,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with 
Fuseli,  who  looking  round  would  call  out, 
"Where  is  my  little  dog-boy?"  The 
name  of  the  little  dos:-boy  occurs  in  an- 
other part  of  the  Hecollectiou^y  not  as 
the  greatest  of  animal  painters,  but  m 
"  the  best  of  munics."  He  was  placed  by 
Chantrey  afler  dinner  in  his  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  while  the  sculplor 
stood  before  him.  "  Come,  young  man," 
said  Landseer,  turning  to  bis  host  and 
copying  his  voice  and  manner,  "you 
think  yourself  ornamental;  now  make 
yourself  useful  and  ring  the  bell."  The 
butler  on  entering  was  bewildered  at 
bearing  his  master's  voice  ordering  more 
claret  from  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
seeing  his  master's  outward  form  in  an- 
other part  of  the  room.  No  matter  who 
may  be  the  object  of  the  versatile  paint- 
er's skill  in  this  department,  the  illusion 
is  perfect,  and  combines  the  nicest  per- 
ception of  character  with  the  exactet>t 
mechanical  imitation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1813,  during  the  early 
days  of  his  ai*tist-life,  Leslie  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Jackson.  They  were 
both  engaged  at  the  British  Institution  in 
copying  Reynolds'  portrait  of  John  Hnn- 
ter.  Jackson  was  dressed  in  knee- 
breeches  and  brown  silk  stockings,  which 
led  Leslie  to  suppose  that  he  was  an 
affected,  conceited  man,  and  he  smeared 
asphaltum  and  lake  over  his  canvas  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  random  fashion, 
which  equally  led  Leslie  to  think  meanly 
of  him  as  a  painter.  In  both  respects  he 
was  mistaken  in  his  estimate.  The  man 
was  simple,  natural,  and  amiable,  and  the 
painter's  copies  from  Reynolds  were  done 
to  such  perfection  that  even  Northcote, 
familiar  as  he  was  with  every  mark  of  hu 
master's  brush,  was  sometimes  deceived 
by  them.  Years  afterwards  Leslie  saw 
the  very  picture  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  seemingly  daubing  process  he  had 
witnessed  at  the  British  Institution,  and 
says  that  unless  he  had  known  its  source 
he  might  have  mistaken  it  for  a  genuine 
Sir  Joshua.  The  once  fine  original  has 
faded  away ;  the  admirable  fao-simile  is 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and 
forms  a  triple  tribute  to  Hunter,  Rey- 
nolds, and  Jackson.  One  aphorism  of 
the  latter,  excellent  for  its  tersetiees  and 
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wisdom,  shows  that  he  had  a  mind  for  I 
other  things  than  art.  "  Whatever,"  he 
said,  "  is  worth  doing  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ample, must  be  worth  doing  for  its  own 
sake."  Mr.  Leslie  illustrates  and  sets  off 
the  maxim  by  contrasting  it  with  the  so- 
phistical reasoning  of  Horace  Walpole : 
"  I  go  to  church  sometimes  in  order  to 
induce  my  servants  to  go  to  church.  A 
good  moral  sermon  may  instruct  and  be- 
nefit them.  I  only  set  the  example  of 
listening,  not  of  believing."  It  is  curious 
that  a  man  should  be  impressed  with  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  sermons,  and 
yet  should  make  it  his  boast  that, 


K 


Whoever  was  edified,  himself  was  not" 


He  certainly  did  not  consider  that  he  was 
too  vile  to  be  capable  of  amendment,  and 
he  must  therefore  have  thought  either 
that  he  was  too  perfect  to  need  exhorta- 
tion, or  that  faults  were  venial  in  the 
master  which  he  found  extremely  incon- 
venient in  those  who  served  him. 

The  remark  of  Jackson  suggests  the 
importance  of  preserving  stray  observa- 
tions, which  are  otherwise  "  like  water 
spilt  upon  the  ground  that  can  not  be 
gathered  up  again."  The  world  would 
be  greatly  enriched  if  intelligent  persons 
would  not  think  it  useless  to  note  down 
the  striking  truths  they  may  have  heard, 
merely  because  they  are  few,  and  insuffi- 
cient of  themselves  to  fill  a  volume.  An 
invaluable  book  might  be  made  by  merely 
picking  out  the  scraps  of  wisdom  which 
lie  scattered  among  matter  of  less  durable 
interest.  Mr.  Leslie,  for  example,  in  his 
J^if^  of  Constable  has  printed  several 
letters  from  Archdeacon  Fisher,  which, 
though  they  do  not  contain  much  of  per- 
manent interest,  furnish  one  weighty  pas- 
sage instructive  to  multitudes  who  might 
never  take  up  the  Memoirs  of  a  landscape 
painter.  Southey  had  advanced  the 
]}lausible  theory  that  the  Methodist 
preacher  should  be  admitted  into  the 
church  as  an  inferior  assistant.  "  This," 
replies  the  sagacious  Archdeacon,  ^^  was 
the  cause  of  the  corruptions  and  downfall 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment. 
For  the  sake  of  peace  and  unity  they 
adopted  enthusiasts,  received  their  errors 
into  the  creeds  of  the  church,  and  then 
had  to  defend  them.  Tou  can  not  make 
use  of  the  men  without  receiving  their 
opinions."  Lord  Macaulay  has  elaborate- 
ly commended  the  Church  of  Romo  for 


this  very  conduct,  has  declared  that  she 
alone  has  known  how  to  manage  enthusi* 
asts,  and  that  she  has  united  in  herself  all 
the  strength  of  establishment  and  all  the 
strength  of  dissent.  Many  people,  oblivi- 
ous of  human  nature  and  of  history,  and 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  fatal  effects  of 
the  poliey  both  to  doctrines  and  morals, 
have  reechoed  his  views  and  lamented 
that  the  Church  of  England  did  not  throw 
open  her  doors  to  zeal  without  knowledge. 
Li  a  couple  of  lines.  Archdeacon  Fisher 
has  exposed  the  complete  fallacy  of  the 
scheme.  "  That  short  sentence  of  yours," 
Constable  wrote  to  him  in  reply,  ^^  marks 
you  master  of  your  own  profession  ;  and 
every  hour's  experience  proves  to  me 
that  no  man  not  educted  to  a  calling 
from  his  early  youth  can  fuUy  and  justly 
enter  into  it." 

Mr.  Leslie  obtained  two  silver  medals 
in  the  Academy — one  for  a  drawing  from 
the  Laocoon,  the  other  for  a  drawing  from 
the  life.  In  1814  he  painted  his  first  largo 
picture — "  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor." 
He  says  he  was  greatly  assisted  in  the 
composition  by  West,  then  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  This  benevolent 
man  when  struggling  with  pecuniary  difii- 
culties  went  to  see  the  "Solomon"  of 
Haydon,  and  was  afiected  to  tears  at  the 
mother.  "  But,"  said  he,  to  the  painter 
whose  face  betrayed  that  he  was  worn  out 
with  anxiety  and  toil,  "  get  into  better 
air.  Have  you  any  resources ?"  "They 
are  exhausted."  "D'ye  want  money?" 
"  Indeed  I  do."  "  So  do  I,"  rejoined  the 
President,  "  but  Fauntleroy  is  arranging 
an  advance,  and  if  I  succeed  you  shall 
hear.  DonH  be  cast  down  !  such  a  work 
must  ngt  be  forgotten."  The  same  after- 
noon came  a  check  from  West  for  fifteen 
pounds.  He  was  not  less  liberal  of  coun- 
sel to  his  younger  brethren,  and  stooping 
down  irom  his  own  eminence  held  out  his 
hand  to  pull  them  up  the  steep.  He 
spared  neither  time  nor  pains  in  his  les- 
sons, and  kept  back  nothing.  Having 
contributed  by  his  advice  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Leslie's  "  Saul,"  he  next  assisted 
to  sell  it.  He  had  it  hung  in  his  own 
room  and  through  his  influence  it  was 
purchased  by  Sir  John  Leicester,  after- 
wards Lord  dti  Tablcy,  for  a  hundred 
guineas.  Ten  years  later  Mr.  Leslie  was 
engaged  in  finishing  his  well-known  "  San- 
cho  and  the  Duchess,"  when  Wilkie  called. 
"  I  thmk,"  said  Wilkie,  after  compliment^ 
ing  him  iipon  his  performance,  "  you  may 
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improve  your  picture  very  much  by  giv- 
ing it  more  depth  and  richness  of  tone. 
The  practice  of  our  artists  is  running  too 
much  into  a  light  and  vapid  style,  which 
will  in  the  end  ruin  the  art.  I  am  trying 
to  avoid  this  as  much  as  possible,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  talk  you  over."  As  the 
Exhibition  was  at  hand,  and  there  was  no 
lime  to  be  lost,  he  invited  Leslie  to  visit 
him  that  same  afternoon  and  inspect  an 
Isaac  Ostade,  which  had  the  precise  quali- 
ties that  were  required.  The  visit  was 
paid,  and  he  enforced  his  lessons  with 
an  earnestness  and  animation  which  con- 
vinced his  auditor  how  eagerly  he  desired 
to  render  him  assistance  and  promote  his 
success.  These  arc  honorable  examples, 
and  it  would  seem  that  they  are  by  no 
means  peculiar.  Mr.  Leslie  bears  testi- 
mony that  the  Jealousies  which'  are  sup- 
]K>sed  to  be  rife  among  artists  prevail 
most  with  a  comparatively  inferior  and 
obscure  class  of  persons.  He  once  went 
with  Constable  to  pacify  an  amateur  who 
was  clamoring  in  the  hall  of  the  Acade- 
my, because  he  had  heard  that  his  picture 
was  ill  hung.  "  I  can  not  but  feel  as  I 
do,"  said  he,  after  accusing  several  of  the 
members  of  envy,  "  for  painting  is  a  pas- 
sion with  me."  "  Yes,"  replied  Consta- 
ble, "  and  a  bad  passion."  The  rich  in 
fame,  like  the  rich  in  money,  can  best  af 
ford  to  be  generous ;  but  though  a  man 
may  lament  bis  own  failure,  he  is  inex- 
cusable if  he  repines  at  the  success  of 
others,  and  least  of  all  should  he  impute 
to  them  those  evil  sentiments  which  are 
in  realitv  the  offspring  of  his  own  diseased 
mind.  Haydon  was  an  instance.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  was  uneasy  even  at  a  fu- 
neral unless  he  was  first  in  the  procession, 
and  this  inordinate  craving  for  supremacy 
by  leading  him  to  be  jealous  of  others  in- 
duced him  to  suppose  that  others  were 
jealous  of  him.  He  soon  got  to  fancy  that 
all  advice  from  his  superiors  was  insidious 
and  intended  to  keep  him  down.  His 
fiiend  Wilkie,  who  entu'ely  changed  his 
own  style  from  the  influence  of  the  great 
works  he  saw  in  Italy,  adjured  him  to  co 
there  and  take  his  family  with  him.  in 
bis  conceit  he  suspected  that  the  object 
was  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  because  he 
had  made  "  a  hit  in  satire" — a  department 
which  he  asserts  his  monitor  '^  could  not 
touch  without  being  considered  an  imita- 
tor." The  modest  painter  of  the  "  Village 
Politicians"  must  have  been  a  miracle  of 
humility  as  well  as  a  monster  of  jealousy, 


if  in  depicting  familiar  scenes  he  could 
have  dreaded  competition  with  the  painter 
of  the  "Mock  Election  in  the  King's 
Bench  Prison,"  In  a  kindred  spirit  Hay- 
don inferred  that  the  motive  of  Lawrence 
in  suggesting  an  alteration  in  the  "  Solo- 
mon" was  to  mar  the  picture,  and  he 
quotes  with  glee  the  reply  of  Northcoto 
to  the  same  counselor  on  his  pointing  ont 
to  him  some  particular  in  which  one  of  hiA 
works  might  be  improved.  "  So  it  might," 
said  the  cynic,  his  ferret  eyes  glistening; 
with  spite,  "  but  I  waan't  do  a  bit  of  it." 
Northcote  spoke  with  more  wisdom  and 
charity  when  Leslie  told  him  that  he  was 
perplexed  by  the  contradictory  recom- 
mendations he  received  from  authorities 
equally  high.  "  Every  body  will  advise 
you  to  do  what  he  himself  would  do ;  but 
you  are  to  consider  and  judge  for  yourself 
whether  you  are  likely  to  do  it  as  he 
would,  and  if  not  you  may  spoil  your  pic- 
ture." 

Mr.  Leslie  has  devoted  several  pages  to 
Benjamin  West  and  his  family.  The  fa- 
ther of  the  President  was  a  Quaker  who 
man'ied  in  England  and  removed  to 
America.  His  wife,  unable  to  make  the 
voyage  at  the  time,  was  left  behind,  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  and  died.  The  boy  was 
brought  up  by  some  relations  in  this 
country,  and  settled  at  Reading  as  a 
watchmaker.  The  widower  remained  on 
theother  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  marry- 
ing again,  had  ten  children,  of  whom  the 
painter  was  the  youngest.  Benjamin  was 
engaged  to  Miss  ShewoU  befoi'e  he  visited 
Europe,  and  in  1765  she  came  to  England 
under  the  escort  of  his  father.  Then  it 
was  that  the  patriarch  first  set  eyes  upon 
his  eldest  son,  who  was  now  fifly  years  of 
age.  The  old  man  was  astonished  at  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  durini;  the 
half-centuiy  he  had  been  away.  "Can 
thee  tell  me,"  he  said,  "  what  has  become 
of  all  the  Englishmen?  When  I  IcH 
England  the  men  were  a  portly,  comely 
race,  with  broad  skirts  and  large  floA\'- 
ing  wigs — rather  slow  in  their  movement.s 
and  grave  and  dignified  in  their  deport- 
ment; but  now  they  are  docked  ami 
cropped,  and  skipping  about  in  scanty 
clothes  like  so  many  monkeys."  These 
flowing  wigs  had  been  such  an  invariable 
concomitant  of  fashion,  that  a  relic  of  the 
past  generation,  who  was  maintaining:  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
that  O'Brian,  the  actor,  was  not  success- 
ful in  characters  of  high  life,  assigned  as  a 
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reason  that  no  one  conid  personate  a  fine 
gentleman  unless  he  had  a  fifty  guinea 
wig  on  his  head.  The  mania  for  French 
dress  and  manners  which  followed,  and 
which  astonished  old  Mr.  West,  was 
stopped  by  the  Revolution ;  "  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Leslie,  "  that, 
though  often  interrupted  by  political 
events,  it  dales  among  the  aristocracy  of 
England  from  the  time  of  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
Conquest." 

Benjamin  West  had  the  good,  fortune 
to  please  George  III.,  who  gave  him  both 
a  pension  and  employment.  When  the 
King  became  insane  the  pension  was 
stopped,  and  the  pictures  he  was  painting 
for  him  countermanded.  This  was  the 
cause  of  his  embarrassments  when  he 
made  over  a  part  of  his  borrowings  to 
Haydon.  The  last  year  of  his  life  he  was 
too  feeble  to  go  to  the  Exhibition  on  a 
public  day,  and  he  wished  to  see  it  the 
day  after  it  closed ;  but  said  if  the  Regent 
went  he  must  stay  away,  or  as  President 
he  should  be  compelled  to  attend  upon 
him,  and  he  was  unequal  to  the  fatigue. 
Mr.  Leslie  suggested  that  ill  as  he  was, 
his  Royal  Highness  would  excuse  him. 
"  No,"  the  old  man  replied,  "  it  is  now 
many  years  since  I  have  had  cause  to 
know  the  wisdom  of  David's  advice, 
'  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes.' "  The 
answer  showed  that  he  was  smarting  un- 
der the  illiberal  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  had  too  much  pride  or  too 
much  dignity  to  prefer  a  request  which 
was  not  likely  to  have  been  refused, 
though  it  would  certainly  have  had  the 
air  of  a  studied  slight  if  he  had  staid 
away  while  the  Regent  was  in  the  rooms, 
and  had  yet  been  present  at  another  hour 
of  the  day.  He  died  in  1820,  and  his  rep- 
utation as  a  painter  in  great  part  died  with 
him.  The  "  Annunciation,"  for  which  he 
had  received  £800  in  1817,  was  sold  by 
auction  in  1840  for  ten  guineas.  He  had 
considerable  skill  in  much  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  art ;  but  his  pictures  were  for- 
mal, tame,  and  insipid,  and  wanted  the 
expression  and  sentiment  which  appeal  to 
the  mind  and  heart.  Mr.  Leslie  says  that 
the  most  pleasing  and  original  of  his 
works  is  a  familv  piece,  in  which  he  has 
represented  his  rather  and  eldest  brother 
paying  a  visit  to  his  wife  on  the  birth  of 
her  second  child.  "  Every  thing  is  indi- 
vidual and  characteristic.  The  hats  worn 
by  John  West  and  his  son  in  the  presence 


of  a  lady  mark  the  sect  who  never  uncov- 
er their  heads  in  token  of  respect  but 
when  they  kneel  to  God.  They  are  sit- 
ting, as  is  the  custom  of  Quakers,  for  a 
few  minutes  in  silent  meditation,  which 
will  soon  be  ended  by  the  old  man  taking 
off  his  hat  and  offering  up  a  prayer  for 
the  mother  and  infant.  vVilkie  greatly 
admired  the  composition  before  he  knew 
the  entire  meaning  of  the  subject.  He 
was  struck  with  its  extreme  simplicity  and 
the  unostentatious  breadth  of  its  masses 
of  light  and  dark.  West  repeated  it  with 
great  variations,  substituting  loose  dra- 
peries for  the  modern  dresses,  and  it  im- 
mediately  became  commonplace — an  ad- 
ditional proof  to  those  furnished  by  the 
histories  of  most  artists  of  the  danger 
of  endeavoring  to  improve  on  the  inci- 
dents taken  from  real  life."  This  por- 
trait-picture, Mr.  Leslie  adds,  when  com- 
pared with  the  President's  more  ambitious 
productions,  proves  the  truth  of  Dr.  John- 
son^s  aphorism  :  ^^That  which  is  greatest  ib 
not  always  best." 

That  the  appearance  of  a  picture  de- 
pends much  upon  the  colors  at  which  we 
have  been  previously  gazing,  is  a  familiar 
truth;  but  the  illustration  with  which 
West  accompanied  the  remark  is  particu- 
larly interesting.  He  invited  Reynolds 
to  go  and  see  a  favorite  Vandyke  which 
had  been  taken  down  from  the  place 
where  it  hung  in  the  Royal  collection  at 
Buckingham  House,  ana  was  standing 
upon  the  floor.  Sir  Joshua  ran  up  to  it 
eagerly,  and  having  looked  at  it  closely, 
exclaimed  with  an  air  of  disappointment :  * 
"After  all,  it  is  a  copy."  When  he  had 
examined  the  other  pictures  he  returned 
to  the  Vandyke.  "  I  don't  know  what  to 
think,"  he  said,  "  it  is  much  more  beauti- 
ful than  it  appeared  to  me  at  first :  it  can 
hardly  be  a  copy."  "  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  originality,"  West  replied,  "  and  I  can 
explain  the  cause  of  your  disappointment. 
When  I  called  on  you,  you  were  engaged 
on  one  of  your  own  dashing  backgrounds, 
preparing  it  with  the  brightest  colors  for 
glazing.  Your  eye  had  perhaps  been  for 
an  hour  on  your  own  work,  and  any  thing 
would  look  tame  and  dull  after  it.  The 
Vandyke  appeared  to  yon,  at  first  sight, 
to  want  brightness,  and  to  be  weak  and 
timid  in  execution;  but  when  you  had 
looked  at  the  other  pictures  in  the  room, 
the  taste,  truth,  and  delicacy  with  which 
it  is  painted,  became  apparent  to  you." 
The  master  -  pieces    of    Rubens  in    the 
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Netherlands  seemed  to  Rejmolds  colder 
in  tone  in  1783  than  when  he  saw  them 
two  years  before ;  and  he  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  circumstance  till  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  made  notes  on  his  for- 
mer visit,  and  that  as  he  glanced  from  the 
paper  to  the  canvas  the  colors  derived  in- 
creased warmth  from  the  contrast.  The 
longer  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  glowing  hues, 
the  more  its  sensibility  to  lower  tones  is 
diminished ;  but  that  the  process  is  in  a 
considerable  degree  instantaneous  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  mere  neigh- 
borhood of  a  rich  picture  kills  a  sober 
one:  Mr.  Leslie  related  an  amusing 
instance  of  it.  In  the  Exhibition  of 
1832,  Constable's  "Opening  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,"  which  "seemed  as  if  painted 
with  liquid  gold  and  silver,"  was  hung 
next  to  a  sea-piece  by  Turner,  "  a  gray 
picture,  beautiful  and  true,  but  with  no 
positive  color  in  any  part  of  it."  Consta- 
ble went  on  hightenmg  the  gay  flags  of 
his  city  barges,  and  Turner  kept  looking 
in  to  see  the  effect  upon  his  own  bleak 
waves.  At  last,  unable  to  bear  the  spec- 
tacle, he  dashed  on  to  his  painting  a 
round  daub  of  red  lead,  like  a  wafer. 
"The  intensity  of  the  red  lead,"  Mr.  Les 
lie  proceeds,  "  made  more  vivid-  by  the 
coolness  of  his  picture,  caused  even  the 
vermilion  and  lake  of  Constable  to  look 
weak.  I  came  into  the  room  just  as  Tam- 
er left  it.  '  He  has  been  here,»  said  Con- 
stable, *•  and  fired  a  gim.'  On  the  oppo- 
site wall  was  a  picture  by  Jones,  of  Shad- 
rach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego.  *  A  coal,' 
said  Cooper, '  has  bounced  across  the  room 
from  Jones's  picture  and  set  fire  to  Turn- 
er's sea!'"  Satisfied  that  his  red  wafer 
was  safe  from  competition.  Turner  re- 
turned no  more  till  the  last  moment  al- 
lowed for  retouching,  and  then  he  con- 
verted it  into  a  buoy. 

In  November,  1821,  Mr.  Leslie  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my. His  diploma  was  carried  to  him  by 
Strowger  the  porter  of  the  Institution. 
"  I  hope,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  soon  bring 
you  another,  (that  of  R.A.Q  but  all  in 
good  time :  we  mnst  not  be  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  old  masters,  and  get 
new  ones."  Then,  lost  he  should  have 
unduly  damped  the  young  Associate's 
hopes  of  a  speedy  vacancy,  he  added. 
sinKing  his  voice  to  a  tone  to  suit  so  sol- 
emn a  subject  as  the  death  of  an  Acade- 
mician, "  but  there  are  some  of  them,  sir, 
oaiiH  last  long."     Strowger  earned  bis 


first  reputation  as  "a  bcautifal  plow- 
man" in  Suflfblk,  had  next  been  a  life 
guardsman,  and  in  every  capacity  was  a 
ravorite  for  his  humor,  his  intelligence, 
and  his  steadiness.  Wilkie  and  Haydon 
drank  tea  with  him  one  Sunday,  and  were 
delighted  with  the  neatness  of  his  house 
and  family,  and  diverted  with  the  raci- 
ness  of  his  convei-sation.  "  I  don't  know," 
says  Haydon  in  his  journal, "  when  I  have 
spent  a  more  innocent  amusing  evenin<r." 
This  fine  fellow  took  a  particular  interest 
in  Constable,  both  because  he  could  ap- 
preciate the  accuracy  with  which  rui-al 
scenes  were  represented  in  bis  pictures, 
and  because  they  were  natives  of  the 
same  county  and  neighborhood.  The 
arranging  committee  had  rejected  one  of 
the  landscape  painter's  early  and  no  doubt 
inferior  works,  in  which  he  had  depicted 
reapers  in  a  corn-field,  "  the  lord,"  as  the 
best  hand  is  called,  leading  the  way.  The 
porter  conveyed  what  he  considered  the 
erroneous  verdict  of  the  Committee  to  his 
friend,  and  excused  them  on  the  score 
of  their  ignorance,  "  Our  gentlemen  are 
all  great  artists,  sir,  but  they  none  of 
them  know  any  thing  about  the  htrtfj" 
Even  the  magnates  of  the  Academy  in- 
dulged in  an  easy  socialitv  with  Strowger. 
"  Sam,"  said  Fuseli  to  him,  "  I  am  invit- 
ed to  dine  out ;  have  you  any  objection 
to  ray  going  ?"  "  That's  according  where 
it  is,  Mr.  Fuseli."  "  At  Mr.  Smirke's, 
Sam."  "  Oh  I  no,  sir.  Mr.  Smirkc  is  a 
very  nice  gentleman,  and  I  only  wish  I 
was  qualified  to  go  with  you,  sir." 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  successful  candi- 
date to  call  upon  his  electors,  and  Mr. 
Leslie  paid  his  respects  to  Northcote 
among  the  rest.  His  sketch  of  the  shrew^l, 
caustic,  entertaining  personage,  is  so  vivid 
a  piece  of  word-painting,  that  the  pencil 
itself  could  not  reproduce  the  scene  with 
more  lively  reality : 

'^  I  was  shown  up  stairs  into  a  iront  room 
filled  with  pictures,  many  of  the  larger  ooes 
resting  against  each  other,  and  all  of  them  <^iw> 
with  dust  I  had  not  waited  long,  when  a  door 
opened  which  communicated  with  his  painting- 
room,  and  the  old  gentleman  appeared,  but  did 
not  advance  beyond  it  His  diminotive  figure 
was  enveloped  in  a  chintz  dreasing-gown,  bdow 
which  his  tmwsers,  which  seemed  as  if  mado 
for  a  much  taller  man,  hung  in  loose  folds  over 
an  immense  pur  of  shoes,  into  which  his  legs 
seemed  to  have  shrunk  down.  His  head  was 
covered  with  a  blue  silk  nightcap,  and  his  sharp 
black  eyes  peered  at  me  with  a  whimsical  ex- 
preasion  of  inquiiyfrom  under  his  projecting 
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brows.  There  he  stood,  with  his  palette  and 
brushes  in  one  hand^nd  a  mahl-stick,  twice  as 
long  as  himself,  in  tne  other ;  his  attitude  and 
look  saying,  for  he  did  not  speak :  '  What  do  you 
want?'  On  telling  him  that  I  had  been  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Academy,  he  said  quickly, 

*  And  who  is  the  other  ?'     '  Mr.  Clint,'  I  replied. 

*  And  so  Clint's  got  it  at  last  You  are  an 
architect^  I  believa' " 

This  last  stroke  is  an  amusing  specimen 
of  Northcote's  ingenuity  in  inflicting 
stabs  upon  all  who  approached  him.  The 
mild  conrtesy  of  Mr.  Leslie's  explanation 
must  have  completely  disarmed  him,  for 
he  answered,  "  Well  sir,  vou  owe  nothing 
to  me,"  and  invited  him  into  his  painting- 
room.  A  large  equestrian  picture  of 
George  IV.  was  upon  the  old  man's  easel, 
and  he  descanted  upon  the  original  in  his 
usual  biting  vein.  "  He  is  by  far  the  best 
king  of  the  family  we  have  had.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  this  country  is  best 
goveraed  by  a  woman,  for  then  the  gov- 
ernment is  carried  on  by  able  men  ;  and 
George  IV.  is  like  a  woman,  for  he  minds 
only  his  own  amusements  and  leaves  pub- 
lic affairs  to  his  ministers.  He  is  just 
what  a  King  of  England  should  be — 
something  to  look  grand,  and  to  hang  the 
robes  on."  Nortbcote  was  at  all  times 
adroit  in  venting  a  sarcasm  under  the 
guise  of  a  compliment.  Congratulating 
Shee,  who  spoke  well  and  painted  indiffer- 
(;ntly,  upon  one  of  his  displays,  he  said : 
' "  You  should  have  been  in  Parliament 
i  istead  of  the  Academy."  The  pain  he 
had  inflicted  during  the  day  frequently 
troubled  him  at  night  and  kept  him  from 
sleeping ;  but  hi«  native  disposition  was 
stronger  than  his  repentance,  and  the  first 
mark  which  presented  itself  to  his  view 
he  shot  his  bolt.  He  had  better  qualities. 
He  was  a  sagacious  observer  and  an  orig- 
inal thinker.  His  mode  of  putting  the 
commonest  truths  was  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  he  had  the  art  of  conveying  a  world 
of  meaning  by  two  or  three  arch  words. 
When  Haydon  called  upon  him  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  and  informed  him 
that  his  intention  was  to  renounce  por- 
traits and  paint  in  the  Michael  Angelo 
style,  Northcote  replied,  in  his  broad  Dev- 
onshire dialect,  "  Why,  your  vather  isn't  a 
moneyed  man,  is  he  ?" 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Leslie  attained  his 
academical  honors,  he  became  known  to 
Lord  Egi-emont.  This  nobleman  was  en- 
paged  at  eight-and-twenty  to  Lady  Maria 
Wahlegrave,  who,  according  to  her  uncle, 


Horace  Walpolc,  broke  off  the  match  be- 
cause hef  lover  did  not  show  her  sufficient 
attention.  For  this  he  is  called  by  Wal- 
pole  "a  most  worthless  fellow,  and  as 
weak  and  irresolute  as  he  is  worthless," 
In  another  letter  he  is  designated  as  "  a 
pitiful  object,"  and  four  years  afterwards 
he  figures  as  "that  wretch."  This  is 
hard  language  to  bestow  upon  a  man  be- 
cause he  was  not  ardent  in  love-making. 
Mr.  Leslie  says  that  his  nature  was  to  be 
shy  and  taciturn,  and  that  the  lady  proba- 
bly rejected  him  from  not  understanding 
his  character.  It  is  more  likely,  from  the 
lasting  rage  of  her  relatives  when  he  took 
her  at  her  word,  that  the  whole  proceeding 
was  a  piece  of  finesse  to  gain  an  object, 
and  that  she  never  intended  to  reject  him 
at  all.  Walpole,  in  fiict,  accuses  him  later 
of  having  abandoned  Lady  Maria,  though 
he  blamed  him  at  the  time  for  proclaim- 
ing the  rupture  without  explaining  that  it 
was  Lady  Maria  who  had  abandoned  him. 
The  freedom  with  which  Lord  Egremont 
spoke  of  the  transaction  shows  at  least,  as 
Mr.  Leslie  remarks,  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  ill-behavior  had  been  on  his 
side.  The  chief  importance  of  the  inci- 
dent now  is  as  a  specimen  of  the  danger  of 
accepting  the  character  of  any  body  from 
the  prejudiced,  petulant  pen  of  Walpole. 
If  we  had  only  known  Lord  Egremont,  as 
we  only  know  many  other  persons,  from 
the  account  of  this  self-sufficient  chro- 
nicler, we  should  never  dream  that  he  was 
the  exact  reverse  of  all  he  is  described — 
not  "  weak  and  irresolute,"  but  a  person 
of  firm  will  and  independent  opinions ; 
not  "  a  worthless  fellow"  and  a  wretch," 
but  one  of  the  most  liberal,  benevolent, 
considerate  men  that  ever  adorned  the 
British  aristocracy.  "  He  is  literally  like 
the  sun,"  writes  Haydon  when  on  a  visit 
to  him :  "  the  very  flies  at  Petworth  seem 
to  know  that  the  windows  are  theira. 
Dogs,  horses,  cows,  deer  and  pigs,  peas- 
antry and  servants,  guests  and  family, 
children  and  parents,  all  share  alike  his 
bounty,  and  opulence,  and  luxuries.  After 
breakfast  he  walks  away,  leaving  every 
body  to  take  care  of  themselves,  with  all 
that  generosity  can  place  at  their  disposal 
entirely  within  their  reach.  There  is 
plenty,  but  not  absurd  profusion — every 
thing  solid,  liberal,  rich,  and  English.  I 
never  saw  such  a  character,  nor  were 
there  ever  many."  On  one  occasion, 
when  Leslie  went  to  Petworth,  he  found 
the  house  full  of  poor  relations  and  poor 
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friends.     A  few  days  before,  4000  people 
had  been  feasted  in  the  park.    The  porter 
and  his  wife  were  dying  of  old  age  in  the 
lodge  of  the  principal  entrance,  and  Lord 
Egremont  had  the  gates  closed  while  they 
lived,  for  fear  they  should  be  disturbed  by 
the  traffic.     His  good  temper  kept  pace 
with  his  benevolence.    Sir  William  Beech- 
ey  said  of  him  that  "  he  had  more  put-up- 
ability  than  almost  any  man,?'  and    Mr. 
Leslie  adds  that  people  were  sometimes 
encouraged  by  his  forbearance  to  behave 
with  an  easy  assurance  which  drove  him 
to  order  the  offender  to  leave  the  house. 
In  the  midst  of  his  princely  hospitality  he 
avoided  all  ostentation.    His  liveries  were 
plain,  and     he    himself  was    sometimes 
mistaken  for  one  of  his  own  domestics. 
The  lady's  maid  of  a  guest  met  him  cross 
ing  the  hall  as  the  bell  was  ringing  for 
the  servant's  dinner.     "  Come,  old  gentle- 
man," she  exclaimed,  "  you  and  I  will  go 
together,  for  I  can't  find  my  way  in  this 
great  house."     He  gave  her  his  arm  and 
led  her  to  the  dinner-table,  very  much,  no 
doubt,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  assem- 
bled servants.     "  Iom,"  he  said  to  her, 
"  dine   here :    /  don't  dine  till  seven." 
Such  was    the    "  worthless  wretch"    of 
Horace  Walpole :  and  to  what  advantage 
does  he  appear  with  his  large  heart,  bis 
liberal  hand,  and  his  English  simplicity,  by 
the  side  of  his  finical,  supercilious  detractor. 
A  beautiful  little  grandchild  of  Lord 
Egremont  died,  and  Phillips  was  sent  for 
to  paint  her  portrait.    He  was  unable  to 
go,  and  asked  Mr.  Leslie  to  undertake  the 
office.    This  was  the  origin  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  magnificent  patron 
which  modern  art  could  boast  in  the  last 
generation.    The  picture  finished.  Lord 
Egremont  paid  him  double  what  ho  asked, 
and  shortly  afterwards  gave  him  another 
commission.     He  left  the  size  and  the  sub- 
ject to  the  painter,  and  Mr.  Leslie  re- 
warded his  confidence  by  the  well-known 
^^  Sancho  Panza  in  the  apartment  of  the 
Duchess."    The  owner  of  Petworth  not 
only  desired  to  adorn  his  walls  with  the 
best    productions  of  living    artists;    he 
wished  to  benefit  the  artists  themselves, 
and  he  made  his  patronage  subservient  to 
their  interests.    He  inquired  of  Mr.  Les- 
lie, while  ^'  Sancho  and  the  Duchess"  was 
at  the  Exhibition,  whether  he  had  received 
any  order  for  a  similar  work.     On  being 
told  "No,"  he  answered,  "Then  paint 
me  a  companion  to  it,  and  if  any  body 
should  wish  to  have  it,  let  them,  and  paint 


me  another.  I  wish  to  keep  you  employed 
on  such  subjects  instead  of  portraits." 
This  was  the  spirit  in  which  he  always 
acted.  He  subsequently  wrote  a  note  to 
explain  that  he  did  not  mean  to  confine 
Mr.  Leslie  in  the  compauion-picture  to  the 
story  of  Don  Quixote.  "  On  the  con- 
trary," he  said,  "  I  have  never  seen  any 
representation  of  the  Don  that  satisfied 
me ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to 
represent  all  the  absurdity  and  ndicule 
of  his  character,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
dignity  of  his  mind  and  the  grandeur  of 
hb  sentiments,  by  painting  only  without 
the  addition  of  language."  This  single 
observation  is  evidence  of  the  critical  dis- 
crimination with  which  he  read. 

To  Lord  Egremont,  Mr.  Leslie  seems 
to  have  owed  his  introduction  to  Lord 
Holland.  In  1829  he  painted  his  portrait 
and  that  of  his  singularly  lovely  daughter, 
now  Lady  Lilford.  The  charge  for  the 
two  was  sixty  guineas,  and  Lord  Holland 
sent  one  hundred.  "  The  price,"  he  wrote, 
"  even  in  its  amended  shape,  bears  no  pro- 
portion whatever  to  the  value  I  annex  to 
the  works ;  but  it  unfortunately  does  bear 
a  more  correct  one  to  the  sum  that  I  can 
with  any  prudence  devote  to  such  objects." 
Such  graceful  liberality  speaks  for  itself; 
and  Mr.  Leslie  adds  to  it  the  tribute  "that 
he  was,  without  any  exception,  the  best- 
tempered  man  he  had  ever  known."  Lord 
Brougham  has  borne  the  very  same  testi- 
mony. "In  my  whole  experience,"  he* 
says,  "  of  our  race,  I  never  saw  such  a 
temper,  nor  any  thing  that  at  all  resem* 
bled  it."  He  could  hardly  have  received 
a  greater  compliment;  for  though  good 
temper  is  often  ranked  among  common- 
place qualities,  it  ought  to  be  classed 
among  the  highest,  both  on  account  of  the 
happy  effects  it  produces,  and  the  amount 
of  moral  self-control  which  it  implies.  Of 
the  talent  for  repartee  which  enlivened 
Lord  Holland's  conversation,  Mr.  Leslie 
gives  this  pleasant  specimen : 

^*  When  Stuart,  the  painter,  died,  an  eulogium 
on  his  character  appeared  in  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can papers,  in  which  it  was  said  that  he  left  the 
brightest  prospects  in  England,  and  returned  to 
his  own  country,  finom  his  admiration  of  her  new 
institutions,  and  a  desire  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
Washington.  On  hearing  this,  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence said,  *  I  knew  Stwt  well,  and  I  believe 
the  real  cause  of  his  leaving  England  was  his 
having  become  tired  of  the  inside  of  some  of  our 
prisons.'  *Wel!,  then,'  said  Lord  Holland, 
'  after  all,  it  was  his  love  of  freedom  that  took 
him  to  America.' " 
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Mr.  Leslie  states  that  Lord  Holland 
was  fond  of  repeating  the  hon  mots  of  his 
uncle,  Charles  Fox.  None  of  them  are 
recorded  in  the  Recollections;  but  we 
have  instead  a  bon  mot  of  which  Fox  was 
the  subject.  He  rarely  opened  his  lips  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  for  fear  of 
provoking  one  of  his  murderous  retorts; 
and  on  some  body  remarking^  in  allusion, 
we  presume,  to  the  inequality  of  the  great 
debater's  speeches,  that  he  was  "Aut 
CfiBsar,  aut  nihil,"  Johnson  replied,  "When- 
ever I  have  met  him  he  has  been  nihilJ'* 
Lady  Holland  appears  as  a  wit,  in  company 
with  her  lord.  When  Moore's  Zalla 
JRookh  came  out,  she  is  reported  to  have 
said  lo  him  :  "  Mr.  Moore,  I  don't  intend 
to  read  your  Larry  O^MoiirJce;  I  don't 
like  Iiish  stories."  She  had  not  read  it 
two  years  afler  it  was  published,  and  then 
she  assigned  as  a  reason  that  it  was  East- 
em,  and  in  quarto.  The  last  objection, 
Moore  told  her,  had  been  long  removed, 
and  he  adds  the  reflection  in  his  Diary, 
"  That  a  poet  afflicted  with  a  plethora  of 
vanity  would  find  an  occasional  dose  of 
Lady  Holland  an  excellent  cure." 

The  author  of  Waverley  obeyed  an  invi- 
tation to  call  and  see  the  "  May  Day"  of  Mr. 
Leslie  in  1820 — an  honor  which  so  delight- 
ed thn  artist  that  in  the  exuberance  of  bis 
emotion  he  could  not  touch  his  brush 
again  that  day.  In  1824  he  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  being  selected  by  Mr.  Ticknor, 
of  Boston,  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  novel- 
ist himself,  and  he  was  invited  to  Abbots- 
ford  for  the  purpose.  His  account  of  the 
great  man  in  his  home  agrees  with  every 
other  representation  we  have  of  him.  In 
one  slight  incident,  however,  he  appears 
to  less  than  his  usual  advantage:  Mrs. 
Coutts  was  on  her  road  to  pay  hira  a  visit, 
aitd  was  expected  to  arrive  in  time  for 
dinner.  She  traveled  to  Edinburgh  with 
seven  carriages,  and  though  she  only  took 
on  three  to  Abbotsford,  she  required  four 
horses  to  each,  and  was  stopped  because 
some  wayside  inn  could  not  furnish  the 
round  dozen.  In  the  mean  while  Sir  Wal- 
ter kept  the  assembled  company  fasting 
from  seven  till  nine,  and  might  have  kept 
them  much  longer  if  a  messenger  had  not 
brought  word  that  the  procession  would 
not  arrive  that  night.  Several  of  the 
guests  were  ladies,  and  two  of  them  ladies 
of  rank.  They  were  not  pleased  to  have 
been  so  little  considered,  and  it  would  not 
diminish  their  irritation  at  the  deference 
with  which  a    single  person  had    been 
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treated  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  when 
she  made  her  appearance  in  almost  royal 
state,  attended,  as  Mr.  Leslie  says,  "  by  a 
lady,  a  doctor,  a  secretary,  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  sei^vants."  The  com- 
pany resolved  to  resist  her  supremacy,  and 
to  mortify  her  by  thefr  haughtiness. 
Scott  privately  remonstrated  with  Lady 
Compton,  who  was  one  of  the  offended 
and  offenders,  and  she  at  once  exeitcd 
herself  to  restore  good  humor.  She  sat 
down  to  the  piano  to  play  while  Mrs. 
Coutts  sang ;  but  the  concession  came  too 
late.  Mrs.  Coutts  was  almost  choking 
with  vexation  at  the  slights  she  had  re- 
ceived, and  could  not  utter  a  note.  She 
cut  short  her  visit,  and  when  Stuart  New- 
ton, who  was  present,  met  her  a  year 
later,  and  reminded  her  that  he  had  made 
her*  acquaintance  at  Abbotsford,  she  an- 
swered :  "  Oh  !  I  remember,  it  was  when 
those  horrible  women  were  there.  Sir 
Walter  was  very  kind,  and  did  all  in  his 
power ;  but  I  could  not  stay  in  the  house 
with  them."  Mr.  Leslie  recounts  the 
broil  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  one  or 
two  inaccuracies  in  the  description  of  the 
scene  in  the  Idfe  of  Scott,  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  supposed  that  Mrs.  Coutts  had  been 
conciliated  and  had  staid  out  her  time, 
instead  of  leaving  prematurely  in  disgust. 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  first  seeds  of  discontent  had  been 
sown  by  Sir  Walter  himself,  when  he  de- 
parted from  his  ordinary  sense  and  tact  in 
putting  the  patience  of  his  guests  to  a 
test  beyond  what  susceptible  and  hungry 
human  nature  could  cheerfully  endure. 
Boileau,  the  French  poet,  said  that  he 
always  made  a  point  of  being  punctual  at 
dinner,  for  h^had  observed  that  the  conru 
pany  spent  the  interval  of  waiting  in  dis- 
cussing the  &ults  of  the  delinquent ;  and 
it  is  surprising  it  should  not  have  occurred 
to  the  sagacious  novelist  that  in  sacrificing 
every  body  else  to  Mrs.  Coutts  he  was 
doing  her  more  wrong  than  honor,  and 
was  rendering  her  generally  obnoxious. 
Blameless  as  she  was  in  the  business,  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  the  incident,  cou- 
pled with  her  pretentious  retinue,  should 
have  provokea  the  mistaken  retaliation 
which  "displaced  the  mirth,  and  broke 
the  good  meeting." 

In  relating  any  thing  he  had  heard, 

Scott,  says  Mr.  Leslie,  added  touches  of 

I  his    own    that    were    always   charming. 

I  "  Why,  Sir  Walter,"  once  interposed  John 

Clerk,  afterwards  Lord  £ldin,  "  that's  a 
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story  of  mine  you've  been  telling;  but 
you  hftye  so  decorated  it  that  I  scarcely 
knew  it  agsun."  "  Do  you  think,"  replied 
Scott,  "  I'd  tell  one  of  your  stories,  or  of 
any  body's,  and  not  put  a  laced  coat  and 
cocked  hat  upon  it?"  The  laced  coats 
and  cocked  hats  in  which  lie  dressed  his 
inexhaustible  store  of  anecdotes  made  him 
a  favorite  in  society  long  before  he  was 
known  to  fame.  Speaking  of  his  lameness, 
he  said :  "  When  I  was  of  the  age  at  which 
lads  like  to  sliinc  in  the  eyes  of  girls,  I 
have  felt  some  envy  in  a  bsdl-room  of  the 
young  fellows  who  had  the  use  of  their 
legs ;  but  I  generally  found  when  I  was 
beside  the  lasses,  I  had  the  advantage  with 
my  tongue."  His  face,  as  is  well  known, 
had  a  heavy  look  when  not  animated,  and, 
except  in  the  capacious  forehead,  gave  no 
indication  of  his  genius,  but  there  was 
more  benevolence,  Mr.  Leslie  states,  in  his 
countenance  than  is  embodied  in  any  por- 
trait which  was  ever  made  of  him.  In 
other  particulars  Chantrey '8  bust  did  just- 
ice to  him,  and  conveys  his  most  charac- 
teristic expression.  "  The  gentle  turn  of 
the  head,"  we  are  told,  ^'  and  the  lurking 
humor  in  the  eye  and  about  the  mouth 
were  Scott's  own."  In  his  walks  he  fre- 
quently pointed  out  the  precise  effect 
which  would  strike  a  painter ;  but,  with 
an  exquisite  perception  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  he  had  little  or  none  for  the  same 
effects  when  transferred  to  canvas.  "  To 
him,"  says  Leslie,  '^  pictures  were  interest- 
ing merely  as  representing  some  particular 
scene,  pereon,  or  event,  and  very  moder- 
ate merit  in  their  execution  contented 
him.  There  were  things  hanging  on  the 
walls  of  his  dining-room  which  no  eye 
possessing  sensibility  to  what  is  excellent 
in  art  could  have  endured.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  music,  also,  his  enjoyment 
arose  chiefiy  from  the  associations  called 
up  by  the  air  or  words  of  a  song."  A 
strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion  is,  that  he  maintained  that  the 
bagpipe  was  a  fine  instrument.  Little, 
however,  as  he  estimated  music  bjr  its  in- 
trinsic  qualities,  he  had  a  keen  relish  for 
Highland  melodies  and  military  marches. 
His  &oe  was  lighted  up  by  the  inward 
delight,  and  his  whole  body  swayed  slight- 
ly in  unison  with  the  tune. 

On  going  one  day  into  the  studio  of  his 
friend  Newton,  Mr.  Leslie  found  Sidney 
Smith  sitting  for  his  portrut,  his  portly 
figure  and  convivial  conntenanoe  looking 
Vierf  like  the  ^^  Abbot  Boni&ce"  of  the 


artist  who  was  painting  him.  Screral 
sallies  of  this  jovial  and  witty  ecclesias- 
tic are  related  in  the  RecoUekionsy  and, 
as  a  whole,  give  a  juster  idea  than  any  ex* 
amples  which  have  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished of  the  ordinary  nature  of  his  humor, 
which  consisted  less  in  repartee  than  in  a 
grotesque  fancy,  pouring  forth  a  succe^ 
sion  Qf  farcical  ideas. 

'*  Newton  told  me  that  at  a  dinner-partj  it 
Lord  Lyndhurst^s,  at  which  he  was  present,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  custom  in  India  ol 
widows  burning  themselyes.  Smith  began  to 
defend  the  practice,  asserting  that  no  wUe  who 
truly  loved  her  husband  could  wish  to  sunivc 
him.  *But  if  Lord  Lyndhurst  were  to  die, 
you  would  be  sorry  that  Lady  Lyndhurst  should 
burn  herself?'  '  Lady  Lyndhurst,'  he  replied, 
*  would,  no  doubt,  as  an  affectionate  wife,  con- 
sider it  her  duty  to  bum  herself,  bat  it  would  bv 
our  duty  to  put  her  out ;  and,  as  the  wife  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lady  Lyndhurst  should  not  be 
put  out  like  an  ordinary  widow.  It  should  bet 
state  affair.  First,  a  procession  of  the  judgef^ 
and  then  of  the  lawyers.'  *But  where,  Mr. 
Smith,  are  the  clergy  V  *  All  gone  to  congra- 
tulate the  new  Chancellor.'  '* 

The  aversion  entertained  towards  the 
clergy  by  Mr.  John  Allen,  the  factotum  o( 
Lord  Holland,  gives  the  point  to  the  neit 
extract : 

**  At  the  back  of  Holland  House,  a  window  is 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  an  iron  grating 
over  it  This  window  communicates  with  Lady 
Holland's  bed  room,  and  she  had  it  grated  when 
she  heard  of  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  beini^ 
murdered  in  their  bed  by  a  servant,  who  entered 
their  room  through  a  back-window."  8i<IneT 
Smith  gave  another  account  of  this  window. 
"  Allen,"  he  said  **  keeps  a  clergyman  in  confine- 
ment there,  upon  bread  and  water." 

'*  Mr.  Luttrell  mentioned  an  Irish  clerg^nuin 
who  was  much  offended  at  being  called  a '  pl»- 
ralUty  and  said,  *  if  you  don't  take  care,  yoa 
will  find  me  a  duellUt:  Smith  took  tbi«  up, 
and  said :  *  I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  a  cleT^T' 
man  in  Ireland  who  has  not  been  out  I  am 
told  they  settle  these  matters  when  the  after- 
noon's service  is  over.  I  have  seen  a  parson  f 
challenge :  Sir,  meet  me  on  the  first  Sundsr 
after  the  Epiphany.'  ** 

This  ludicrous  piece  of  extravagnnce 
was  not,  perhaps,  at  the  time  it  was  nt- 
tered,  entirely  ^nciftd.  Lord  BynHi 
mentions  that  in  the  capacity  of  second 
he  had  prevented  many  duels,  but  tb.it 
the  person  whom  he  found  the  hardest  to 
conciliate,  and  the  most  unwilling  to  fore- 
go the  privilege  of  fighting,  was  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England.  Tbo 
specimens  which  follow  are  all  good. 
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"  Sidney  Smith,  after  tr&yeling  for  some  hours 
in  a  stage-coach  with  one  other  passenger  only, 
a  ladj,  said,  as  he  was  about  to  leare  to  coach : 
'  We  have  been  some  time  together,  and  I  dare 
say  you  think  me  a  very  odd  fellow,  and  would 
like  to  know  who  I  am  ?*^  *  Indeed,  sir,  I  should.' 
'  Well,  then,  madam,'  he  said,  as  the  coach 
stopped,  and  he  was  getting  out,  *  I  must  inform 
you  that  I  am  the  stout  gentleman  who  was 
seen  bv  Mr.  Washington  Irving's  nervous 
friend.'" 

"  Mr.  Rogers  told  me  that  Smith  received  invi- 
tations to  dine  with  Whitbread  and  with  some 
peer  at  tiie  same  time.  He  accepted  Whitbread's, 
and  wrote  to  the  peer  that  he  *  was  engaged  to 
dine  witii  the  great  fermentator  in  Chiswell 
Street*  But,  putting  his  answers  into  the  wrong 
covers,  his  excuse  to  the  peer  went  to  the 
brewer,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Whitbread  replied, 
*The  great  fermentator  is  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Smith  for  giving  him  the  preference?  He  an- 
swered :  *  I  have  received  your  ladyship's  note 
and  kill  myself  on  the  spot' " 

*  Edwin  Landseer  said  to  him:  'With  your 
lov3  of  humor,  it  mast  be  a  great  self-denial  to 
abstain  from  the  theaters.'  'The  managers,' 
he  replied,  *  are  very  polite ;  they  send  me  free 
admissions,  which  I  can't  use :  and,  in  return,  I 
send  them  free  admissions  to  St  Paul's.' " 

George  TV.  was  accustomed  to  com- 
ment upon  the  dress  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
whose  clothes  never  fitted  him : 

"Smith  accordingly  represented  the  minister, 
when  on  a  visit  at  the  Brighton  Pavilion,  as  be- 
ing called  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  attend  his  Majesty  in  what  the  King  sup- 
posed to  be  his  last  moments,  his  dinner  having 
disagreed  with  him  in  a  very  alarming  manner. 
Peel  was  much  affected,  and  the  King,  after  a 
few  words,  which  he  could  scarcely  utter,  said, 
*  Go,  my  dear  Peel — God  bless  you !  I  shall 
never  see  you  again :'  and,  as  Peel  turned  to 
leave  the  room,  he  added  faintly,  *  Who  made 
that  dressing-gown,  ray  dear  Peel?  It  sits  very 
badly  behind.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow ! 
Never  employ  that  tailor  again.'  " 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Leslie  said  of  Sidney 
Smith  that  he  was  "  the  greatest  disperser 
of  humbug  that  ever  lived."  This  must 
be  accepted  with  the  qualification  that  he 
treated  some  things  as  "  humbug"  which 
deserved  and  have  received  the  profound- 
est  homage  of  mankind.  Mr.  Leslie 
thought  him  the  best  preacher  of  his  time, 
and  knew  no  better  sermons  than  those 
he  published.  When  the  worthy  and  ac- 
complished artist  pronounced  this  opinion, 
he  must,  we  think,  have  been  a  stranger 
to  the  works  of  the  principal  English  di- 
vines. 

Among  the  intimates  of  Leslie  was 
Rogers,  the  poet,  who  told  him  that  when 


he  first  grew  into  repute,  an  ofBcious  gen- 
tleman, vain  of  knowing  every  body,  came 

up  to  him  and  said,  "  Lady is  dying 

to  be  introduced  to  the  author  of  the 
JPleasurea  of  Memort/  /"  '*  Pray  let  lier 
live,"  he  replied,  and  they  made  their  way 
to  his  alleged  admirer.  '*Mr.  Rogers, 
Madam,  author  of  the  PUaaurea  of  Me- 
mory,^'*  "  Pleasures  of  what  /"  said  she. 
"I  felt  for  my  friend,"  added  Rogers. 
The  poem  which  procured  him  his  fame 
will  not  sustain  it.  Nearly  every  verse  is 
a  direct  imitation,  and  sometimes  almost 
a  parody,  of  an  admired  line  in  the  writ- 
ings of  his  predecessors.  He  especially 
copied  Goldsmith,  of  whom  he  is  only  a 
faint  and  vapid  echo.  What  little  beauty 
his  pieces  display  was  the  result  of  a  de- 
gree of  labor  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  produce  immortal  passages  if  he 
had  possessed  any  genuine  native  power. 
His  chief  talent  was  his  taste.  Though 
he  could  not  originate,  he  had  a  refined 
appreciation  of  all  that  was  admirable  in 
the  works  of  others.  "  He  was  the  only 
man,"  says  Mr.  Leslie,  "I  have  ever 
known  who  felt  the  beauties  of  art  like  an 
artist.  He  employed  and  always  uplield 
Flaxman,  Stothard,  and  Turner,  when 
they  were  little  appreciated  by  their  coun- 
trymen. The  proof  of  his  superior  judg- 
ment is  to  be  round  in  the  iuct  that  there 
was  nothing  in  his  house  which  was  not 
valuable.  In  most  other  collections,  how- 
ever fine,  I  have  always  seen  something 
that  betrayed  a  want  of  taste — an  indif- 
ferent picture,  a  copy  passing  for  an  orig- 
inal, or  something  vulgar,  in  the  way  of 
ornament."  He  was  vain  of  his  discrim- 
ination, and  liked  to  detect  merits  which 
had  escaped  every  body  else.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  propensity  ho  was  occasion- 
ally betrayed  into  commending  what  ho 
did  not  really  admire.  "There  are  my 
old  friends  Sir  George  and  Lady  Beau- 
mont," said  Wordsworth,  pointing  to 
their  portraits,  at  Leslie's  house.  "  But 
not  a  bit  Uke,"  interposed  Rogers.  "  You 
look  at  them  because  they  are  a  fine  lady 
and  gentleman,  but  you  don't  notice  those 
sweet  cottage  children.  Who  painted 
that  charming  picture?"  "Constable," 
replied  Leslie,  to  the  confusion  of  Rogers, 
who,  strange  to  tell,  was  no  admirer  of 
Constable's  productions.  He  had  the 
same  foible  with  respect  to  literature.  "  I 
haye  known  him,"  says  Mr.  Leslie,  "  when 
Lord  Holland  was  <|uotbg  with  praise 
something  affecting  in  prose  or  poetry 
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take  up  a  newspaper  and  read  one  of  those 
aDonymous  appeals  that  daily  appear 
among  the  advertisements:  'If  J.  C. 
will  return  to  the  home  which  is  made 
desolate  by  her  absence,  all  will  be  for- 
gotten.' *  There,'  he  would  exclaim, 
'  is  real  pathos.' "  This  intensity  of 
egotism,  and  the  desire  to  render  every 
beauty  subservient  to  his  own  credit, 
made  him  a  far  less  interesting  showman 
than  if  he  bad  given  himself  up  to  the 
honest  enjoyment  of  excellence. 

"Those  who  are  disposed,"  s^s  Mr. 
Leslie,  '*  to  think  the  worst  of  Mr.  Kogers, 
assert  that  by  the  severity  of  his  remarks 
he  delighted  in  giving  pain.  I  know  that 
by  the  kindliness  of  his  remarks,  and  still 
more  by  the  kindliness  of  his  acts,  he  de- 
lighted in  giving  pleasure."  The  second 
sentence,  we  presume,  is  desired  to  qual- 
ify and  not  to  contradict  the  first;  for 
though  a  sensitive  man  himself,  he  was 
not  only  careless  of  wounding  the  feelings 
of  others,  but  evidently  studied  to  be 
satirical.  The  symptoms  of  this  prevail- 
ing humor  are  even  apparent  in  Mr.  Les- 
lie's kindly  narrative,  which  is  intended 
to  represent  the  favorable  side  of  his  cha- 
racter. A  queer-looking  old  lady,  as 
broad  as  she  was  high,  and  absurdly 
dressed,  accosted  him  at  a  party.  "  How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Rogers  ?  It  is  very  long 
since  I  have  seen  vou,  and  I  don't  think 
now  you  know  who  I  am."  "Could  I 
ever  forget  you?"  he  replied,  with  a  pe- 
culiar emphasis.  The  good  lady  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  conscious  of  the  gro- 
tesqueness  of  her  own  appearance.  She 
missed  the  sneer,  mistook  it  for  a  compli- 
ment, and  squeezed  his  hand  with  delight. 
On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Leslie  heard 
him  express  his  surprise  that  the  most  re- 
ligious people  were  often  loudest  in  their 
abuse  of  the  weather.  "  They  forget,"  he 
said, "  who  sends  it.  And  when  it  is  fine, 
if  you  remark  how  pleasant  it  is,  they  an- 
swer :  *  Yes ;  but  we  shall  pay  for  it.' " 
It  is  plain  that  the  object  of  Rogers  was 
less  to  justify  the  weather  than  to  run 
down  religious  people,  or  he  would  not 
have  imputed  language  to  them  as  a  pe- 
culiarity, which  is  a  common  mode  of 
talking  among  all  classes.  Kor  can  we 
forbear  to  add  that  the  reli^ons  people 
with  whom  Mr.  Rogers  was  m  the  habit 
of  associating  must  have  been  bad  speci- 
mens of  their  order.  The  reflections  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  the 
more  pious  part  of  the  worid  have  been  in 


the  spirit  of  the  reply  which  Archbishop 
Leighton  gave  to  his  sister  when  she  ob- 
served *'that  the  season  was  extremely 
severe :"  "  But  thou,  O  God !  hast  made 
both  winter  and  summer."  The  fHends 
of  Rogers  did  not  place  implicit  faith  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  own  effusions  of  senti- 
ment.  He  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Leslie  a 
village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brighton 
that  looked  all  peace  and  beauty  in  the 
tranquil  sunset.  "  Do  you  see,"  he  said, 
"  those  three  large  tombstones  close  to 
the  tower  of  the  church  ?  My  fether,  my 
mother,  and  my  grand&ther  are  buried 
there."  "  Really  f"  "  No,"  said  he-for 
he  had  been  making  these  sacred  associa- 
tions the  theme  for  a  jesting  remark*- 
"but  Z  should  like  to  be  buried  there." 
Mr.  Leslie  repeated  the  circumstance  to 
another  man  of  letters,  who  exclaJmed: 
"  What  a  lying  old  rascal !" 

Rogers  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Pet- 
worth,  and  according  to  Mr.  Leslie,  "  the 
beaux  had  little  chance  of  engagbg  the 
attention  of  the  belles  when  he  was  in  the 
room."  This  was  not  always  the  case 
elsewhere.  In  his  old  age  he  was  annoyed 
at  a  party  because  a  couple  of  lovely 
young  girls  were  the  principal  objects  of 
admiration.  As  they  went  away,  he  en- 
deavored to  console  himself  for  having 
been  reduced  to  play  a  very  secondary 
part  by  saying  to  Wordsworth :  "There 
they  go ;  in  a  few  years  they  will  have 
lost  the  beauty  which  is  their  only  attrac- 
tion, while  we  are  nearly  as  good  as  ever 
we  were."  "  As  good  as  ever  we  were !" 
exclaimed  Wordsworth :  **  speak  for  your- 
self, Bard  of  Memory  I"  Sidney  Smith, 
who  was  standing  by,  was  delighted  at 
the  rebuke,  and  broke  into  one  of  his 
loud  and  hearty  laughs.  An  acquiescent 
audience  was  necessary  to  Rogers,  whose 
tranquil  talent  did  not  fit  him  to  take  the 
lead  among  animated  and  energetic  mind<(. 
He  had  a  Dudget  of  good  stories,  which 
he  told  with  uncommon  neatness  and 
brevity.  Mr.  Leslie  has  preserved  a  fa^ 
of  them.  *'  A  nervous  gentleman  kept  a 
fire-escape  —  a  kind  of  sack  in  which  he 
could  lower  himself  from  his  window. 
Being  suddenly  awakened  one  night  by 
the  sound,  as  be  thought,  of  the  wheels  of 
a  fire-engine  followed  by  a  tremendons 
knocking  at  the  door,  he  descended  in  his 
sack  in  great  haste,  and  reached  the  street 
just  in  time  to  hand  his  wife,  who  had 
been  at  the  opera,  out  of  her  carrwge.^ 
Such  anecdotes,  though  utterly  incrodi- 
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ble,  amase  like  the  incidents  in  a  farce. 
The  next  tale  bears  eaually  the  stamp  of 
fiction.    The  body  of  a  malefactor  who 
was  hanged  in  chains  disappeared  in  the 
night.    Nearly  a  fortnight  afterwards  it 
was  again  dangling  in  the  air  and  looked 
as  if  tresh  from  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner.   The  man  on  the  first  occasion 
was  not  quite  dead.     A  farmer  and  his 
son  passing  by  heard  him  groan,  took  him 
home  and  nursed  him.    When  he  recov- 
ered they  were  awoke  by  a  noise,  and 
found  their  guest  at  his  old  trade — pack- 
ing up  every  article  of  value  in  the  house. 
TlTey  agreed  that  he  would  be  better  re- 
turned to  the  place  from  whence  he  came, 
and  restrangling  him  they  put  him  back 
into  his  iron  case  on  the  gibbet.    A  trait 
of  Mr.  Rogers'  friend  Maltby,  the  Libra- 
rian of  the  London  Institution,  has   the 
advantage  of  being  true  as  well  as  enter- 
taining.   He  was  extremely  absent,  and 
on  the  poet  mentioning  that  he  had  met 
a  lady  who,  after  hearing  him  talk,  in- 
quired, "  Isn't  your  name  Rogers  ?"  Malt- 
by  rejoined,  with  the  air  of  a  person  in- 
terested in  the   result,  "And  was  it?" 
Many  of  the  stories  of  the  Bard  of  Memo- 
ry related  to   children.     The  prettiest, 
says  Mr.  Leslie,  was  of  a  little  girl  who 
was  asked :  "  Why  does  every  body  love 
you  so  much  ?"     "  I  think  it  w,"  she  re- 
plied,  "because  I  love   eveiy  body  so 
much."    The  final  sentence  of  the  Eccoh 
lections  records  an  observation  of  Rogers : 
"  Those  who  go  to  heaven  will  be  very 
much  sui-prised  at  the  people  they  find 
there,  and  very  much  surprised  at  those 
they  do  not  find  there."    This  is  clearly 
a  mutilated  version  of  a  much  older  say- 
ing :  "  There  are  three  things  that  will 
astonish  a  Christian  in  heaven — he  will  be 
astonished  to  miss  some  whom  he  had  ex- 
.pccted  to  find  there,  he  will  be  astonished 
to  see  others  whom  he  had  not  expected 
to  find  there,  and  his  greatest  astonish- 
ment of  all  will  be  to  find  himself  there." 
A  dinner  with  the  sister  of  the  poet 
brout^ht  Mr.  Leslie  in  contact  with  the 
Countess  of  Cork,  whose  vivacity  in  her 
early  days  had  charmed  Dr.  Johnson.    It 
was  in  1834  that  the  artist  met  her.     She 
was  then,  he  says,  "  old,  infirm,  and  di- 
miDutive;   dressed  all  in  white,  with  a 
white  bonnet,  which  she  wore  at  table. 
No   doubt  she  had  been   pretty  in  her 
youth,  and  notwithstanding  her  great  age, 
was  very  animated.     She  was  attended  by 
a  boy-page  in  a  fiintastical  green  livery, 


with  a  cap  and  a  high  plume  of  black 
feathers."  She  had  been  an  inveterate 
lion-hunter  from  her  girlhood,  and  when 
her  juvenile  time  was  past,  was  glad  to  put 
up  with  comparatively  ignoble  prey.  An 
American  negro,  who  had  kept  a  little 
school  in  Boston,  and  who  afterwards 
made  a  good  deal  of  money  at  Hayti,  came 
to  England  somewhere  about  1817.  His 
christian  name  Prince  was  mistaken  for 
his  title,  and  he  was  believed  to  be  a  true 
specimen,  freshly  imported,  of  African 
royalty.  He  was  the  great  man  of  the 
season,  and  the  Countess  of  Cork  "  could 
not  have  a  party  without  his  Highness 
Princfe  Saunders."  Once  the  Countess 
and  his  Highness  having  both  of  them 
assemblies  on  the  same  evening,  she  sent 
her  carriage  for  him,  and  he  was  carried 
away  in  triumph  from  his  own  guests. 
At  a  conversazione,  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  where  there  was  a  crowd 
of  distinguished  men,  the  general  object 
of  homage  was  the  Boston  negro  school- 
master, whose  meager  talents  were  upon 
a  par  with  his  plebeian  education.  "I 
got  near,"  says  Mr.  Leslie,  "  to  hear  what 
passed  in  his  circle,  and  a  gentleman  with 
a  star  and  ribbon  said  to  him :  "  What 
surprises  me  is  that  you  speak  English  so 
well."  Saunders,  who  had  never  spoken 
any  other  language  in  his  life,  bowed  and 
smiled  acceptance  of  the  compliment. 
He  called  one  morning  in  London  npon 
an  American  lady,  who  had  last  seen  him 
in  his  native  city,  and  had  sent  him  into 
her  kitchen  to  have  something  to  eat. 
He  now  found  her  at  breakfast.  "  With 
extreme  condescension,  as  she  thought, 
she  oflfered  him  a  cup  of  tea.  '  No,  thank 
you,  ma'am,'  he  said,  'I  am  going  to 
breakfast  at  Carlton  House.'  " 

Mr.  Leslie  saw  much  of  Bannister  the 
actor  after  he  retired  from  his  profession. 
"When  I  first  attracted  notice  on  the 
stage,"  said  the  benevolent  old  man  to 
him,  "  I  was  told  of  such  and  such  people 
who  were  my  enemies ;  but  I  never  would 
listen  to  such  reports,  for  I  was  deter- 
mined to  go  through  life  without  ene- 
mies." Another  piece  of  practical  wisdom 
was  related  by  him  to  Constable.  "  They 
say  it  is  my  wife  who  has  taken  care  of  my 
money  and  made  me  comfortable  in  my 
old  age ;  and  so  she  has :  but  I  think  I 
deserve  a  little  of  the  credit,  for  I  let  lior 
do  it."  Yet,  though  he  allowed  her  to 
check  his  extravagance,  he  did  not  allow 
her  to  curb  his  generosity.    He  did  good 
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by  stealth,  and  having  canceled  a  bond 
for  a  Slim  of  money  he  had  lent  a  friend, 
added :  "  Don't  tell  my  wife."  He  had  a 
taste  for  art.  He  said  he  breathed  the 
open  air  in  Constable's  delicious  pictures, 
and  begged  to  have  one  in  which  ^'he 
could  feel  the  wind  blowing  on  his  face." 
When  he  called  to  give  the  commission,  a 
chimney-sweeper  was  at  the  painter's  door. 
''  What  ?"  said  he,  "  Brother  Brush  !" 

Bannister  mentioned  some  interesting 
traits  of  Garrick's  acting.  He  said  that 
'Mt  seemed  invidious  to  speak  of  it  in 
comparison  with  that  of  others,  it  was  in 
general  so  superior.  Kean  had  flashes  of 
power  equal  to  him,  but  could  not  sustain 
a  character  throughout  as  Garrick  did." 
This  coincides  with  the  vei-dict  of  Sir 
George  Beaumont :  "  He  is  before  me  at 
this  instant ;  I  see  his  quick  eye,  and  hear 
the  electric  tones  of  his  piercing  and  rapid 
utterance.  Other  actors  are  men  of  slow 
proceedings,  but  he  was  like  the  light- 
ning. It  is  quite  impossible  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  sensations  he  conveyed, 
whether  he  chilled  you  with  horror,  or 
convulsed  you  with  laughter.  Other  actors 
may  be  compared  to  Otway  or  Rowe,  but 
Garrick  alone  was  Sliakspeare."  It  ap- 
pears from  the  valuable  memoranda  of 
Malone,  which  have  lately  been  published 
bv  Sir  James  Prior,  that  the  slowness  of 
which  Sir  George  Beaumont  speaks  was 
the  traditional  elocution  of  the  stage.  A 
stately  pronunciation  interrupted  by  long 
pauses  was  the  standard  method.  Great 
powers  might  be  exhibited  in  this  con- 
ventional kind  of  delivery,  but  nothing 
out  of  nature  could  compete  with  the 
same  powera  when  exhibited  according 
to  nature.  Lord  Cobham  who  had  seen 
the  famous  Betterton,  declared  that  Gar- 
rick was  infinitely  superior,  and  that  no 
one  before  him  had  attempted  the  lively, 
rapid,  truthful  display  of  passion.  Quin, 
trained  in  Betterton's  school,  and  with 
every  prejudice  in  favor  of  it,  had  yet  the 
candor  to  say  to  George  Selwyn:  "He 
would  not  do  woto."  Garrick  as  a  player 
has  thus  a  double  claim  to  fame.  He  was 
the  originator  of  the  most  perfect  style  of 
acting,  and  he  was  himself  the  finest  mas- 
ter in  this  style  that  ever  appeared.  If  a 
competitor  prevailed  for  a  while  from  the 
rage  for  novelty — just  as  Opio  at  one  time, 
and  Romney  at  another,  drew  sitters  from 
Reynolds — ^no  one  could  long  sustain  the 
contest  with  him.  "  He  instructed  Barry 
in  Romeo,"  said  Bannister,  "and  after- 


wards, when  Barry  played  it  in  rivalry 
with  him,  he  was  obliged  to  alter  his  own 
manner.  A  lady,  who  had  performed 
Juliet  with  them  both,  said  she  thought 
she  must  have  jumped  out  of  the  balcony 
to  Barry,  and  that  she  thought  Ganick 
would  have  jumped  into  the  balcony  to 
her."  This  admirable  distinction  marks 
the  superiority  of  Garrick  in  representing 
the  lover's  ardor,  and  bears  out  the  asser- 
tion of  Bannister  that  the  pupil  vas 
eclipsed  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  to 
which  his  teacher  was  put  by  having  to 
compete  in  a  newly  assumed  style  with 
his  own  lessons.  There  was  the  same 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  Xear,  and  the 
contest  was  continued  for  fifty  nights.  It 
was  decided  by  some  verees  in  which  the 
respective  capabilities  of  the  rivals  were 
justly  summed  up  in  the  line  : 

"  To  Barry  we  give  loud  applause,  to  Garrick 
only  tears." 

His  playing  in  the  scene  with  Cordelw 
and  the  Physician  was  considered  by 
Bannister  to  be  the  most  pathetic  ever 
witnessed  upon  the  stage.  His  very  stick, 
he  said,  acted.  Sir  George  Beanraont 
was  present  one  night  when  the  wig  of 
the  mimic  Lear  fell  from  his  head,  but  so 
completely  were  the  audience  absorlxMl 
by  the  emotions  created  in  them  by  tlie 
matchless  performance  that  an  accident 
passed  unnoticed,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  convulsed  the 
house  with  laughter.  One  touch  of  his 
genius  is  apparent  in  the  mere  description 
of  his  manner  of  deliveiing  the  passage 
in  which  Lear  curses  his  danghter,  m\ 
wishes,  if  she  proves  prolific,  that  her  in- 
fant may  grow  up  ungratefal : 

'*  That  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpen t*s  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child." 

The  expression  that  "  she  may  feel ''  ho 
repeated  twice,  and  laying  the  strongest 
emphasis  upon/<?e/,he  first  raised  his  voice 
in  pronouncing  the  word  to  the  highest 
key,  and  the  second  time  he  sunk  it  to  the 
deepest  base.  "  Let  this,"  adds  Mr.  Les- 
lie, "  be  tried,  and  the  effect  will  be  at 
once  perceived."  In  taking  leave  of 
the  portion  of  the  RecoUectioiu  which 
treats  of  the  theater,  we  must  not  omit  the 
pleasantry  of  Lady  Spencer  when  it  >tai 
the  fashion  for  the  nobility  to  marry  acJ- 
rcsses :  "  If  my  daughters  donH  go  off 
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this  season,  I  shall  bring  them  out  on  the 
stage." 

In  1833  Mr.  Leslie  emigrated  to  Ameri- 
ca, scdaced  by  the  tempting  description 
of  i\n  appointment  which  was  offered  him 
as  "  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West-Point,  on  the  Hudson 
River."  The  reality  had  scarcely  more 
I'osemblance  to  the  representation  than 
the  tumble-down  house  and  neglected 
grounds  of  some  long-deserted  seat  to  the 
.  picturesque  ruin  and  wild  romantic  scen- 
ery of  Mr.  Robins'  advertisments.  There 
was  one  characteristic  republican  regula- 
tion which  must  alone  have  driven  any 
gentleman  from  the  post.  The  teacher 
wjis  bound  every  Saturday  to  send  in  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  cadets. 
Those  who  were  censured  for  misbehavior 
appealed  against  the  decision,  and  every 
Monday  the  master  had  to  reply  to  these 
charges  of  injustice.  He  was  suddenly 
converted  from  a  judge  into  a  criminal, 
and  had  to  endure  the  perpetual  ignominy 
of  being  put  upon  his  trial  by  all  the  re- 
bellious pupils  of  whom  he  had  ventured 
to  tell  the  truth  in  his  compulsory  report. 
If  he  wjis  always  acquittetf,  the  arrange- 
ment was  useless ;  if  he  was  found  guilty, 
his  authority  and  self-respect  were  de- 
stroyed ;  and  in  any  case  he  had  to  pass 
his  days  in  perplexity,  humiliation,  and 
broils.  In  addition  to  this  grievance  the 
office  proved  toilsome,  the  locality  un- 
licalthy,  the  accommodation  insufficient. 
He  longed  too  for  the  society  of  his  bro- 
ther artists,  and  he  was  happy  again  to 
set  sail  for  England  in  April,  1834. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Leslie,  after  his  return, 
glided  on  tranquilly  in  the  exercise  of  his 
(lelightful  art.  and  the  first  event  to  arrest 
our  attention  b  an  incident  which  he  wit- 
nessed in  July,  1836,  and  which  is  alike 
remarkable  for  the  selt-possession  shown 
by  the  heroine  of  the  story,  and  the  gal- 
lantry displayed  by  her  deliverer.  The 
circumstances  were  recorded  by  Mr.  Les- 
lie in  his  journal  at  the  time,  and  a  more 
simple,  vivid,  thrilling  narrative  was  hard- 
ly ever  penned  : 

''In  the  evening  I  took  little  Harriet  and 
Criroline,  with  Rehccca  and  William  Clark,  to 
the  gardens  of  the  Eyre  Arms  Hotel,  where 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  fire-works,  etc  A 
wotnan  was  to  ascend  a  rope  across  the  gardens, 
three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  feet  from 
the  j]jound  at  its  greatest  high t.  -  She  proceeded 
Blo'.vly,  in  consequence,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
of  the  rope  not  being  sufficiently  tight;  and 


when  she  was  within  a  short  distance  of  the  end 
she  stopped,  being  unable  either  to  advance  or 
to  go  back.  The  ascent  bad  become  so  steep 
from  the  slackness  of  the  rope,  that  she  could 
not  proceed  a  step  higher,  neither  could  she 
stoop  to  take  hold  of  it  without  throwing  away 
the  balance-pole,  and  had  she  done  that  she  must 
hare  &llen.  For  some  minutes  she  continued 
stationary,  her  husband  calling  to  her  from  below 
to  go  back.  I  was  too  far  off  to  hear  her  reply  ; 
but  it  was  evident  she  could  not  venture  to  turn 
round.  Her  situation  became  every  instant 
more  perilous;  and  I  was  about  to  leave  the 
garden,  fearing  she  would  lose  her  presence  of 
mind,  and  dreading  to  see  her  fall,  and  that  my 
little  girls  should  witness  so  horrid  a  sight  I 
should  mention,  that,  as  it  was  quite  dark,  she 
was  only  made  visible  by  fire- works  exploding 
around  and  below  her.  The  top  of  a  ladder  now 
rose  from  the  midst  of  a  crowd  ;  but  when  per- 
pendicular it  was  not  long  enough  to  reach  her 
feet;  and  there  was  another  dreadful  minute  or 
two  of  suspense,  with  cries  and  screams  from 
the  crowd.  A  table  was  then  brought  from  the 
inn,  and  the  ladder  placed  on  it,  and  kept  in  a 
perpendicular  position  by  two  men  at  the  foot, 
while  another  ascended.  There  were  loud  cries 
of  *  donH  let  the  ladder  touch  tho  rope  I*  as  he 
went  up.  The  top  of  it  rose  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  rope ;  and  he  could  use  but  one  arm 
in  saving  her,  as  with  the  other  he  had  to  keep 
hold  of  the  ladder.  It  seemed,  therefore,  scarce- 
ly possible  that  he  could  help  her.  After  a  few 
moments*  consultation,  he  called  to  the  crowd 
to  stand  from  below;  and  she  threw  the  balance- 
pole,  and  in  the  same  instant  stooped  towards 
the  ladder,  and,  faUing  across  the  rope,  remained 
suspended,  with  one  leg  over  it,  and  her  arms 
holding  to  the  ladder.  It  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  her  preserver  managed  to  remove  her 
to  the  ladder;  but  as  soon  as  he  did,  she  de- 
scended rapidly,  amidst  the  cheering  of  the 
crowd ;  while  the  gallant  fellow  who  had  saved 
her  seemed  in  some  danger  himself  for  he  re- 
mained for  a  short  time  suspended  by  his  hands 
to  the  rope,  with  only  one  foot  on  the  step  of 
the  ladder.  But  he  soon  righted  himself,  and 
reached  the  ground.  I  asked  her  preserver  if 
he  was  relate<i  to  lier ;  he  said,  *  No,  and  that  he 
was  only  a  servant  He  was  a  fine-looking 
young  man,  and  I  was  told  had  been  a  sailor. 
Having  half-a-sovereign  in  my  pocket,  I  put  it 
into  his  hand." 

From  this  noble  act  of  the  preserver  of 
the  poor  rope-dancer  we  pass  to  a  very 
different  scene  —  the  coronation  of  the 
Queen.  In  order  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
it  was  necessary  to  be  at  the  Abbey  about 
four  in  the  morning,  and  to  remain  there 
till  four  in  tho  aftei*noon.  Imposing  as 
was  the  spectacle,  Mr.  Leslie  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  worth  the  fii- 
tigue.  The  day  was  productive  of  future 
results.     He    was  commissioned  by  the 
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Qneen  to  paint  a  pictare  of  her  in  the  act 
of  receiving  the  sacrament.  He  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  state  that  he 
vraa  commanded  to  introduce  his  portrait. 
The  Duke  called  upon  the  artist,  and  his 
first  words  were :  "  You  live  a  great  way 
from  my  house  ;  five  miles  I  should  say." 
Mr.  Leslie  replied  that  he  did  not  think  it 
was  more  than  three.  "Oh!"  rejoined 
the  Duke,  "yon  are  mistaken,  it's  five 
miles  I"  The  artist  offered  to  save  him 
the  jouniey  by  taking  the  picture  to 
Apsley  House.  A  morning  was  fixed  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  Duke  greeted  him 
with,  "  Well,  don't  you  find  it  five  miles  ?" 
Mr.  Leslie  again  told  him  that  it  was  only 
three,  and  again  the  Duke  repeated: 
"  You  are  mistaken,  it's  five."  The  artist 
spoke  by  card,  the  Duke  by  guess,  but 
the  positiveness  was  characteristic.  He 
made  a  still  more  venturous  assertion, 
when  Mr.  Leslie  showed  him  his  figure 
sketched  in :  "  You  have  made  my  head 
too  large,  and  this  is  what  all  the  painters 
have  done  to  whom  I  sat.  Painters  are 
not  aware  how  very  small  a  part  of  the 
human  form  the  head  is.  Titian  was  the 
only  painter  who  understood  this,  and  by 
making  his  heads  small  he  did  wonders." 
It  would  indeed  have  been  strange  if 
Titian  had  been  the  only  painter  who 
knew  the  size  of  the  human  head,  or  if 
the  wonders  he  did  had  been  due  to  his 
not  exaggerating  it.  Reynolds  was 
rather  prone  to  represent  it  less  than  it  is 
in  nature.  He  often  employed  a  person 
bv  the  name  of  Toms,  who  was  skillful  in 
his  way,  to  put  both  in  draperies  for  him, 
and  he  once  complained  that  the  dress  did 
not  accord  with  the  head.  "  That,"  ar- 
gued Toms,  "  is  because  your  heads  are 
on  a  diminished  scale."  Sir  Joshua,  from 
being  deaf,  mistook  his  meaning,  and  ex- 
claimed with  horror :  "  What  f  do  you  say 
that  I  paint  in  a  little  manner  ?  did  you 
say  mine  was  a  little  manner  ?"  "  No," 
explained  Toms,  "but  I  say  that  your 
heads  are  less  than  the  life."  These  heads 
hung  in  half  the  houses  that  the  Duke 
visited,  and  there  are  none  that  he  must 
have  looked  at  more  frequently  and  ear- 
nestly, both  from  the  extraordinary  beau- 
ty of  the  works  and  the  interest  to  an 
finglishman  of  most  of  the  persons  they 
represent.  With  examples  daily  before 
his  eyes  to  show  that  the  proportions  of 
nature  had  not  at  least  been  exceeded,  it 
is  impossible  to  conjecture  how  he  had 
arrived  at  his  sweeping  conclusion,  and 


could  lay  it  down  to  an  artist  as  ao  indis- 
putable fact. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  another  of  th^ 
personages  introduced  into  the  Coroualion 
Picture,  and  the  portrait  which  Mr.  Les- 
lie painted  with  his  brush  could  not  oav 
vie  in  truth  and  individuality  the  portrsii 
which  he  has  delineated  with  his  pen  in 
the  JiecoUectiotis  : 

"  His  head  was  a  truly  noble  one.  I  think, 
indeed,  be  was  the  finest  specimen  of  man)/ 
beauty  in  the  meridian  of  life  I  ever  saw.  Not 
only  were  his  features  eminently  handsome,  but 
his  expression  was  in  tho  highest  degree  intel- 
lectual His  laugh  was  frequent,  and  the  most 
joyous  possible,  and  his  voice  so  deep  and 
musical,  that  to  hear  him  utter  the  most  ordinaiy 
things  was  a  pleasure.  But  his  frankness,  his 
freedom  from  affectation,  and  his  peculiar 
humor,  rendered  almost  everything  be  saii 
though  it  seemed  perfectly  natural,  yet  quite 
original.  He  asked  me  how  it  was  that  Raphael 
was  employed  by  the  Pope  to  paint  the  walls  of 
the  Vatican.  I  said:  *  Because  of  his  great 
excellence.'  *  But  was  not  his  uncle,  Bramante, 
architect  to  the  pope  V  I  replied :  *  I  believe 
Bramante  was  his  uncle.'  *■  Then  it  was  a  job, 
you  may  be  sure,'  he  said,  with  his  hearty 
laugh.  I  met  him  at  Holland  House  a  day  or 
two  after  he  ceased  to  be  prime  minister.  He 
was  as  joyous  as  ever,  and  only  took  part  in  the 
conversation  respecting  the  changes  in  the  Royal 
household  (wnich  were  not  then  completed)  to 
make  every  body  laugh.     ^  I  hear,'  said  a  hdy, 

*  that ^,'  naming  a  duke  of  not  the  most 

correct  habits,  '  is  quite  scurrilous  at  not  getting 
an  appointment'     *No,*  said   Lady  Holland, 

*  He  can't  be  scurrilous.'  *  Well,  then,  he  is 
very  angry.'  *  It  serves  him  right,'  said  Lord 
Melbourne,  'for  being  a  tory.  None  of  these 
immoral  men  ought  to  be  toriea  If  he  had 
to  come  to  me  I  would  not  have  refused  him.' 

**He  abused  women  to  Lady  Holland,  and 
called  them  *  devils  to  each  other.'  *  But,'  said 
Lady  Holland,  '  what  nurses  they  are !  What 
would  you  do  without  women  in  your  illnesses?' 
'  I  would  rather  have  men  about  me  when  I  am 
ill ;  I  think  it  requires  very  strong  health  to  put 
up  with  women.*  '  Oh  1'  said  the  lady,  tappmg 
him  with  her  fan :  *  you  have  lived  among  such 
a  rantipole  set'  With  all  his  abilities,  his  good 
sense,  and  his  scholarship,  he  did  not  value  art, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  mankind. 
Perhaps  what  Lady  HolUnd  said  to  him,  when 
he  expressed  his  opinion  of  women,  may  account 
for  his  small  belief  in  human  goodness.  He  had 
lived  among  a  bad  set" 

The  circumstance  that  he  had  been  pre- 
mier had  as  much,  we  believe,  to  do  with 
Lord  Melbourne's  estimate  of  mankind  as 
the  set  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  wit- 
nessed hour  by  hour  the  fawning,  effront- 
ery, greediness,   intrigue,  duplicity,  9>ni 
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hypocrisy  which  congregate  ronnd  the 
possessors  of  power  and  the  dispensers  of 
patronage,  and  he  fell  into  the  same  mis- 
take that  a  physician  would  commit  if  he 
were  to  suppose  that  there  were  no 
healthy  people  in  the  world,  because  he 
was  only  consulted  by  the  sick.  A  nature 
intrinsically  kind  counteracted  the  false 
conclusions  he  drew  from  his  melancholy 
experience,  and  he  never  in  practice  be- 
came a  misanthrope.  In  politics,  as  he 
confessed,  he  was  sometimes  forced  by 
the  pressure  of  hb  party  into  measures 
which  he  did  not  approve,  and  he  has 
been  heard  to  lament  that  the  current  of 
events  had  separated  him  from  the  Duke, 
for  whose  wisdom  in  civil  affaira  he  re- 
tained to  the  last  the  profoundest  admira- 
tion. He  called  him  the  watch-dog  of 
the  state,  and  said  that  while  he  lived  the 
house  would  be  safe.  In  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  where  his  own  sense  had 
undivided  swav,  nobody  exhibited  more 
sagacity  than  Lord  Melbourne.  His  re- 
ply when  he  was  asked  to  pension  the  sons' 
of  Tom  Moore  is  a  slight  but  characteris- 
tic example  of  his  habitual  quickness  and 
clearness  of  perception :  ^^  Making  a  small 
provision  for  young  men  is  hardly  justifia- 
nle ;  and  is  of  all  things  the  most  preju- 
dicial to  themselves.  They  think  what 
they  have  much  larger  than  it  really  is, 
and  make  no  exertion.  The  young  should 
never  hear  any  language  but  this :  You 
have  your  own  way  to  make,  and  it  de- 
pends upon  your  own  exertions  whether 
you  starve  or  not." 

Mr.  Leslie  was  employed  by  the  Queen 
in  1841  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  christen- 
ing of  the  Princess  Royal.  The  child  was 
three  months  old  at  the  time,  and  he  had 
never  seen  a  finer  infant.  The  public,  who 
had  not  seen  her  at  all,  were  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion. 

'^  It  was  said  every  where  that  the  Princess 
was  born  blind,  and  by  many  it  was  even  be- 
lieved that  she  was  bom  without  feet  The 
sketch  was  shown  at  a  party  at  Mr.  Moon^s  the 
evening  after  I  made  it,  and  the  ladies  all  said : 
'  What  a  pity  so  fine  a  child  should  be  entirely 
blind!'  It  was  in  vain  I  told  them  that  her 
eyes  were  beautifully  clear  and  bright,  and  that 
she  took  notice  of  every  thing  about  her.  I  was 
told  that,  though  her  eyes  looked  bright,  and 
though  she  might  appear  to  turn  them  to  every 
object,  it  was  certain  she  was  blind.  I  remem- 
bered that  it  had  been  said,  two  years  before, 
tlint  the  Queen  herself  could  sc^ircely  walk, 
although  I  knew,  from  good  authority,  that  she 
had  danced  out  a  pair  of  shoes  at  one  of  her 


own  balls,  and  when  the  company  thought  she 
had  retired  for  the  evening,  she  reappeared  with 
a  new  pair.  It  is  by  the  ready  credence  given 
to  such  tales,  that  people  balance  the  account 
between  their  own  lot  and  the  splendor  of  high 
station.  When  the  marriage  between  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  took  place,  bets  were  laid  in 
the  club-houses  that  in  six  months  they  would 
be  living  separately." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  sny 
that  any  eminent  man  might  know  the 
enormous  amount  of  misrepresentation  in 
the  world  by  the  quantity  of  lies  which 
were  told  of  liiraself.  Tlio  curious  thing 
is,  that  though  people  on  most  subjects 
become  wnser  by  expeiienee,  they  are 
never  rendered  less  credulous  by  the  fal- 
laciousness of  scandalous  reports.  Like 
London  fogs,  as  fast  as  one  mvention  is 
dispersed  another  rises. 

Of  the  remaining  eminent  characters 
who  have  found  a  place  in  Mr.  Lcslie^s 
charming  gallery  of  portraits  we  can  now 
say  nothing,  nor  have  we  space  to  enter 
npon  the  skillful  history  of  his  pictures 
and  artist  life  which  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  has 
drawn  up  ;  but  we  can  not  forbear  to  give 
in  an  abiidged  form  the  general  summary 
of  his  qualities  as  a  painter,  which  are  de- 
scribed by  the  £ditor  with  his  usual  force 
and  distinctness : 

**  How  keenly  and  genuinely  he  loved  books 
is  evident  fi*om  his  choice  of  subjects  from  first 
to  last  When  we  recall  his  pictures,  it  is  in 
connection  with  Bhakspeare,  Cervantes  and  Le 
Sage,  MoHdre,  Addison,  Sterne,  Fielding,  and 
Smollett  These  were  the  works  his  father 
loved :  and  on  such  strong  and  nutritious  lite- 
rary food  youn^  Leslie  was  reared.  As  an  il- 
lustrator and  pictorial  embodier  of  other  men's 
conceptions,  he  ranks  among  the  first — if  not 
as  the  very  first— of  English  painters.  So  en- 
tirely true  and  subtle  is  bis  rendering  of  cha- 
racter and  expression,  so  fine  his  appreciation  of 
his  authors  sentiment,  so  thorough  his  relish 
for  the  subject  in  hand,  that  his  pictures  seem 
to  me  quite  to  escape  the  charge  so  justly 
brought  against  pictures  taken  from  books,  that 
they  weaken  instead  of  strengthen  our  concep- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  the  scene  represented. 
In  his  choice  of  subjects  from  his  fitvorite  au- 
thors, I  fancy  one  may  trace  the  same  hearty 
and  intimate  appreciation.  He  does  not  pick 
out  his  incidents  only  or  mainly  because  uicy 
admit  of  picturesque  costume,  effective  grouping, 
or  Stirling  and  varied  action,  but  because  they 
reflect  the  inner  and  more  subtle  sentiment  of 
the  play,  or  novel,  or  poem  which  furnishes 
them*  It  has  alwavs  seemed  to  me  that  our 
liking  and  appreciation  of  tlie  Duchess  in  JDon 
Quixote  must  be  permanently  hightened  after 
we  have  learned  to  enjoy  her  high-bred  humor 
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and  courteous  grace  from  Leslie's  picture  of  her, 
after  we  have  caught  that  radiant  but  restrained 
half-smile,  so  exquisitely  contrasted  with  the 
broad  and  boisterous  merriment  of  the  attend- 
ants —  the  mulatto  girl,  above  all — and  the  bil- 
ious contempt  on  the  starched  vinegar  face  of 
the  Duenna. 

**  In  selecting  the  most  salient  merits  of  this 
painter,  I  am  only  echoing  the  general  verdict 
when  I  pitch  first  upon  his  power  of  rendering 
character,  under  the  guidance  of  that  chasten- 
ing good  taste  which  can  treat  even  coarse  sub- 
jects without  vulgarity,  and  makes  even  odious 
incidents  tolerable  by  redeeming  glimpses  of 
humanity  and  good-feeling.  In  his  *  Reading 
of  the  Will,*  from  Roderick  Random,  (1846,) 
I  would  note  in  illustration  of  the  latter  charac- 
teristic, the  real  grief  of  the  little  girl  at  the 
window — the  one  personage  in  that  assemblage 
of  sharking  fortune-hunters  who  is  thinking  of 
the  dead  with  regret  She  is  unnoticed  by  the 
rest  of  the  characters,  and  might  easily  escape 
observation,  so  unobtrusively  is  she  introduced. 
But  once  seen,  she  leavens  the  whole  scene  with 
that  salt  of  human  kindness  which  without  her 
would  be  wanting,  even  in  presence  of  the  blufif 
lionesty  of  Lieutenant  Bowling  and  the  innocent 
unconcern  of  little  Roderick.  There  are  few  of 
the  painter's  pictures  in  which  he  does  not  con- 
trive to  introduce  some  such  touch  to  make  us 
love  him  and  feel  kindly  towards  our  kind. 

**  Another  charm  in  Leslie's  work  is  the  in- 
born and  genuine— if  often  homely— beauty  and 
grace  of  his  women.  Speaking  from  my  own  feel- 
ing, I  should  find  it  difficult  to  parallel,  for  this 
quality,  his  Perdita  in  the  Sheepshanks'  picture, 
or  his  Beatrice  in  the  Collection  of  Mrs.  Gibbons. 
But  all  his  women,  even  the  humblest,  have  as 
much  beauty  as  is  compatible  with  their  class, 
character,  and  occupation.  This  beauty  never 
degenerates  into  the  meretricious  or  the  tawdry. 
It  IS  eminently  the  real  and  work-day  charm  of 
human  flesh  and  blood ;  whether  it  be  refined 
and  high-bred,  as  in  the  Duchess  in  Don 
Quixote,  or  the  ladies  of  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock  ;  or  simple  and  naive,  as  in  the  Perdita ; 
or  rustic  and  blowsy,  as  in  the  Mopsa  and  Dor- 
cas ;  or  ripe,  melting,  and  provocative,  as  in  the 
Widow  Wadman.  Closely  akin  to  this  senti- 
ment of  genuine  womanly  loveliness  is  Leslie's 
intense  feeling  for  the  domesticities.  No  mother, 
I  should  think,  can  see  that  little  picture  of  his 
in  which  a  lovely  young  woman  nestles  her  face 
in  the  chubby  neck  of  the  crowing  baby  on  her 
knee,  without  a  thrill  of  maternal  love  at  her 
heart  But  whatever  he  has  done  in  this  way  is 
free  from  all  mawkishness:  there  is  no  trad- 
ing in  the  *  deep  domestic,'  as  a  good  salable 
article  for  the  market  In  this,  as  in  all  he  did, 
good  taste  has  chastened  and  checked  Leslie's 
pencil. 

**How  genuine  all  these  qualities  were  in 
Leslie  is  best  shown  by  his  life,  and  by  his  cha- 
racter, as  indicated  in  bis  conversation  and  his 
writing.  How  could  A«  be  other  than  truthful, 
lovely,  charitable,  and  tasteful  in  his  pictures, 
who,  in  his  horne^  as  in  society,  in  his  teaching 


I  as  in  his  conduct,  was  habitually  sincere,  affec* 
tionate,  equable,  thoughtful  of  others,  toieraot, 
loving  to  dwell  rather  on  the  good  than  on  the 
bad  about  him  ?  It  would  be  well  if  there  were 
more  lives  that  should  show  so  exact  a  parallel 
of  good  attributes  in  the  workman  and  his 
works. 

*'I  am  very  imperfectly  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  technical  merits  and  demerits  of 
Leslie  as  a  painter.  I  venture  what  I  say  on 
this  point,  subject  to  the  correction  of  better- 
informed  judges.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  he 
had  not  by  nature  the  gift  of  color,  and  never 
quite  made  up  for  this  want  by  self-culture. 
The  color  of  his  earlier  works  is  mellower  and 
richer  than  that  of  his  later  ones.  Failing  sight 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this ;  but 
it  may  also  be  partly  due  to  a  natural  relaxv 
tion  of  effort  after  alien  perfections  in  one  who 
has  succeeded  in  winning  public  favor  by  the 
qualities  which  are  natural  to  him.  Fi-om  about 
1819  to  1838,  judging  from  the  pictures  I  have 
had  opportunities  of  examining,  Leslie  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  at  his  best  as  a  colorist  His 
pictures  painted  after  1888  exhibit  an  increasing 
tendency  to  opacity  and  chalkincss,  though  be 
ever  and  anon  escapes  from  these  besetting  sins ; 
and,  as  in  his  Beatrice,  (1850,)  paints  a  head  as 
perfect  in  the  softness  of  its  texture  and  the 
pearliness  of  its  tone  as  the  most  exacting  critic 
could  require. 

"  But  making  every  allowance  for  such  occa- 
sional felicities,  I  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Leslie  was  not  a  great  colorist ;  whether  one 
considers  the  quality  of  his  tints,  in  themselves, 
or  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  them  in  cotq- 
bination.  This  was  not  for  want  of  honest  ef- 
fort, for  no  man  ever  labored  more  strenuously, 
by  observation  and  practice,  to  reproduce  the 
true  effects  of  light,  or  knew  better  what  these 
ought  to  be,  or  more  enjoyed  them  in  the  works 
of  other  masters. 

"  And  if  Leslie*s  pictures  lack  the  peculiar 
charm  of  color,  so  they  are  not  marked  by  any 
special  dexterity  of  manipulation.  There  is 
none  of  what  Hazlitt  called  '  the  sword-play*  of 
the  pencil  about  hiuL  But  against  these  tech- 
nical defects  we  must,  I  think,  set  off  a  rare 
feeling  for  all  of  atmospheric  effect  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  color :  Leslie's  pictures  are  full  of 
air :  we  can  breathe  in  them,  and  walk  about 
among  his  groups,  and  retire  into  his  distances. 

**  Of  composition  he  seems  to  me  a  master, 
quite  as  happy  in  the  disposition  of  his  person- 
ages, and  in  their  combination  with  the  still  life 
of  his  scene,  as  in  the  rendering  of  character  by 
face  and  action.  As  a  draughtsman,  too,  his 
merit  seems  to  me  of  a  very  high  order.  Very 
few  painters  have  made .  so  good  a  use  of  the 
model — getting  realit}'  and  life  from  the  liriog 
sitter,  witliout  any  sacrifice  of  the  ideal  inten- 
tion of  the  painter.  His  pictures  are  quite  free 
from  all  suggestion  of  the  masquerade  ware- 
house or  the  old  furniture-shop.  He  is  a 
thorough  master  of  perspective,  and  has  seldom 
been  exceeded  in  the  taste  with  which  be  se- 
lects his  accessories,  and  the  well-oonsidered  de- 
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gree  of  finish  with  which  he  paints  them.  In 
this,  as  in  his  conceptions  of  incident  and  cha- 
racter, guiding  good  taste  is  every  where  appa- 
rent. 

*'  His  choice  of  materials  and  his  modes  of 
work,  I  learn  from  high  professional  authority, 
were  of  the  honestest  There  is  no  fear  of  Les- 
lie's pictures  falling  into  ruin  from  the  resort  to 
ill-considered  or  reckless  means  of  immediate 
efiecL  His  method  of  painting  was  eminently 
solid,  simple,  and  straightforward. 

**  I  sincerely  helicve  that,  when  the  pictorial 
art  of  our  time  comes  to  be  classed  with  that 
which  preceded  and  that  which  will  follow  it, 
Leslie's  name  will  stand  honored,  for  the  pre- 
vailing presence  in  his  works  of  good  taste, 
truth,  character,  humor,  grace,  and  kindliness, 
and  for  the  entire  absence  of  that  vulgarity, 
bravado,  self-seeking,  trick,  and  excess,  which 
arc  by  no  means  inseparable  from  great  attain- 
ments in  painting,  and  which  the  conditions  of 
modem  art  are  but  too  apt  to  engender  and  to 
foster." 

In  every  word  of  this  discriminating 
character  we  heartily  concur.  The  paint- 
er and  the  man  were  truly  of  a  piece,  in- 
somuch that  those  who  were  attracted  to 
him  by  their  admiration  of  his  art  were 
sure  to  contract  an  equal  admiration  of 
himself.  He  did  not  win  favor  by  seek- 
ing it,  for  he  never  appeared  to  speak  a 
word  or  perform  an  action  for  a  selfish  or 
personal  end.    He  prevailed  by  the  gen- 


uine force  of  his  opright  and  benignant 
nature,  of  bis  refined  and  unaffected  man- 
ners, his  polished  and  intelligent  conver- 
sation,   lie  had  a  keen  appreciation  of 
excellence  of  every  kind.    His  delightful 
Handbook  for  Painters  shows  how  ca- 
tholic were  his  tastes  in  his  own  calling, 
and  how  far  removed  he  was  from  the 
presumptuous  narrowness  of  critics  like 
Mr.  Ruskin,  who  can  only  see  a  few  of 
the  beauties  of  art,  and  who  deny  the 
merits  which  their   own    deficiencies  of 
mind  and  eye  do  not  permit  them  to  un- 
derstand.    To  any  thing  like  envy  Mr. 
Leslie  was  a  total  stranger.    His  high  en- 
joj^ment  of  the  pictures  of  his  cotempo- 
raries  rather  led  him  to  over-praise  than 
under-rate  them.     It  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  persons.     He  valued  them  for 
what  was  good  in  them  instead  of  disliking 
them  for  what  was  bad — was  very  kind  to 
their  viitues,  and  more  than  a  little  blind 
to  their  defects.     It  is  as  a  painter  that  he 
will  live  ;  but  it  will  add  to  the  enjoyment 
witli  which  generations  to  come  will  gaze 
at  his  charming  works  to  know  that  they 
are  a  true  reflection  of  the  man,  and  that 
the  amiability,  tenderaess,  grace,  simplic- 
ity, and   mind  which   look  out  from  his 
canvas  were  the  habitual  characteristics  of 
Charles  Robert  Leslie. 
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In  the  days  of  early  oceanic  discovery, 
when  every  eye  was  turned  to  "  the  gor- 
geous East,"  Eastern  Africa  was  a  region 
on  which  the  popular  mind  dwelt  with  an 
interest  scarcely  less  absorbing  than  that 
awakened  by  "  the  fiiire  land  of  Ind,"  or 
the  vast  and  mysterious  territories  of  "  the 
Great  Cham."  It  was  in  Eastern  Africa 
that  the  scholar  expected  to  find  the  mar- 
vels related  by  Pliny  and  Solinus,  and  the 
mariner,  too,  unlearned  in  book  lore,  those 
equally  astounding  marvels  which  old  ro- 

*  TraveU  in  Extern  Africa ;  with  the  Narra- 
tive of  a  Reeidenee  in  Mozamhiaue  By  Ltottb 
McLeod.  Esq.,  F.R.O.S.,  late  H.B.M.  Consul  at 
Mozambique.  Two  volumes.  London:  Hurst 
and  BlBckett.     1860. 


mance,  in  the  homelier  guise  of  the  popu- 
lar tale,  had  handed  down  to  him.  There 
was  the  phenix  and  her  fragrant  pyre, 
and  there  grew  the  precious  spices  that 
built  it  up;  and  although  fable  told  of 
"men  whose  heads  did  grow  beneath 
their  shoulders,"  and  of  a  dog-headed  na- 
tion too,  and  reveled  in  stories  of  mighty 
gnfiSns  and  flame-breathing  dragons,  still 
the  griffins  watched  over  the  costly  spices, 
and  the  dragons  dug  out  "  the  good  red 
gold."  And  then,  beyond  those  belts  of 
scorching  sand  were  gardens  of  surpassing 
loveliness,  and  fountains  of  strange,  mag- 
ical power,  while  abundantly  strewn  over 
the  stony  wastes  and  barren  sands  were 
precious  gems,  each  worth  a  king's  ran- 
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som — even  the  almost  priceless  diamond, 
and,  costliest  of  all,  the  carbuncle  with  its 
unborrowed  light. 

But  although  the  earliest  discoverers  did 
not  find  those  marvels  with  which  an  im- 
aginative age  sought  to  disport  itself,  still 
wonders  enough  did  Vasco  de  Gama  and 
his  adventurous  company  behold,  when, 
afker  rounding  the  Cape  of  Storms — gaz- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  on'its  mighty  hight 
— they  swept  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  and  anchored  at  Mozambique  and 
Mombas ;  for  there  they  found  countries 
of  wide  extent,  stretching  far  inland,  of 
vast  wealth,  of  high  civilization,  too. 
Stone-built  cities,  defended  by  formidable 
artillery,  with  a  population  arrayed  in  silks 
and  jewels,  and  there  were  fleets,  supplied 
with  astrolabe  and  chart  and  compass,  and 
ports  from  whence  gems  and  gold,  and 
ivory  and  spicery — all  that  poetic  wealth 
of  the  Eastern  world — ^were  sent  forth  in 
profusion  never  dreamt  of  by  the  northern 
adventurer.  No  wonder  was  it  therefore 
that,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  imagination  of  our  forefathers  dwelt 
on  Eastern  Africa,  as  well  as  on  the  more 
distant  regions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and 
in  their  dream  of  the  countless  gains  of 
Eastern  commerce,  gave  slighter  heed  to 
the  tales  of  Western  discoverv,  althouj^h 
these  told  of  the  mighty  Amazon,  and  its 
wonders  of  flower  and  fruit — even  of  El 
Dorado  and  its  golden  glories.  It  was  to 
bring  the  wealth  of  the  East  nearer,  that 
the  north- west  passage  was  attempted; 
and  all  the  dangers  of  the  polar  seas  were 
braved  again  and  again  by  our  bold  ma- 
riners, that  not  only  Calicut  and  Cam- 
balu,  but  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique  might 
yield  their  precious  stores  to  the  English 
trader. 

But  during  the  seventeenth,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  eighteenth  century,  East- 
ern Africa,  with  its  commerce,  faded  from 
the  popular  mind,  until  it  was  well-nigh 
forgotten.  All. its  most  valuable  capabili- 
ties lay  useless  in  the  hands  of  a  nation 
utterly  incapable  of  profiting  by  them, 
and  Portugal,  while  she  neglected  these 
advantages  herself,  suffered  no  other  peo- 
ple to  participate  in  them.  Meanwhile, 
English  enterprise  had  found  out  fresh 
channels  of  commerce;  flourishing  colo- 
nies, too,  sprang  up  in  the  New  World ; 
and  when  to  supply  labor  for  these  colo- 
nies the  slave-trade  was  established,  it  was 
to  Guinea — to  the  coast  of  Western  Africa 
— that  the  slave-dealer  looked  for  his  sup- 


ply. It  is  curious,  when  turning  over  the 
records,  to  perceive  all  along  the  progress 
of  the  long  debates,  and  speeches,  and  war 
of  pamphlets,  how  conipletely  Eastern 
Africa  and  its  slave-trade  is  ignored,  al- 
though for  two  hundred  years  Portugal 
had  supplied  French  and  Spanish  America 
from  thence.  Indeed,  so  completely  had 
the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  its  mighty 
capabilities  of  a  flourishing  and  blameless 
export  trade,  been  forgotten,  that  when 
Mr.  Salt,  just  fifty  years  ago,  published 
the  account  of  his  visit  to  Mozambique, 
our  fathers  read  it  with  the  same  kind  of 
interest  they  read  Barrow's  travels  in 
Caffreland ;  for  both  regions  were  equally 
unknown  to  them,  and  equally  unimport- 
ant. What  was  that  mean  JPortuguese 
settlement  to  them  ?  What  indeed  was 
Mauritius  and  Aden  and  Suez  to  them 
then? 

About  thirty  years  ago,  however.  Cap- 
tain Owen,  by  direction  of  Government, 
made  a  survey  of  the  whole  coast,  and 
probably  from  that  time  some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  Eastern  Africa  was  formed. 
But  ere  long  the  overland  passage  to 
India,  and  still  later.  Dr.  Livingstone^s 
important  discoveries  along  the  Zambesi 
— ^that  magnificent  highway  for  the  com- 
merce of  Central  Africa — ^pointed  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing protection  to  the  trade  that,  fio  obvi- 
ously, would  soon  be  opened  along  the 
coast. 

As  a  preliminary  step  in  this  direction, 
and  also  to  detect  and  opppse  the  slave- 
trade  surreptitiously  carried  on  by  the 
Portuguese  residents  on  the  coast,  Mr. 
McLeod  was,  three  years  ago,  appointed 
consul  at  Mozambique.  The  narrative  of 
his  travels  and  sojouin  among  these  Mo- 
zambique slave-dealers  is  contained  in  the 
two  very  interesting  volumes  to  which  we 
are  about  to  direct  the  reader's  attention, 
and  which  are  dedicated  "to  the  mer- 
chants and  members  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  by 
the  author,  who,  "impressed  with  the 
conviction,  that  from  the  most  remote 
time,  civilization  and  Christianity  have 
been  best  promoted  by  commerce,"  is 
anxious  to  liberate  Africa,  by  pointing  out 
the  many  channels  for  legitimate  trade 
which  the  whole  sea-board  of  Eastern  Af* 
rica  can  supply. 

On  the  sixth  of  December,  1856,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McLeod  embarked  on  board  the 
Royal  Mail  screw-steamer  Ireland,  for  the 
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Cape  of  Ooo9  Hope ;  and  the  reception 
he  met  on  his  arrival  when  he  was  discov- 
ered to  be  a  "Government,"  and  the 
many  contests  he  had  with  the  chief  offi- 
cer, head-steward,  and  sundry  subordi- 
nates, are  very  humorouslv  told.  It  ap 
pears  that  "  W.  S.  L.,'»  whose  initials  m 
glaring  yellow  are  allowed  to  blot  "  the 
ensign  of  Old  England,*'  being  compelled 
to  cany  a  certain  nnmber  of  government 
passengers  in  the  steamers  which  carry 
the  mails,  *'*'  hating  all  governments,"  as 
the  bedroom  steward  remarked,  always 
took  care  to  give  them  the  most  wretched 
accommodations  and  the  worst  cabins  in 
the  vessel.  Certainly  the  accommoda- 
tion offered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLeod  was 
bad  enough  for  a  gentleman,  but  utterly 
unfitted  for  a  lady.  The  ready  under- 
steward  had,  however,  his  answer  at  hand : 
"  Yon  see,  sir,  all '  Governments'  are  sup- 
posed to  be  gentlemen;  'Governments' 
are  not  supposed  to  be  married."  As 
there  was  no  remedy,  a  carpenter  was 
hired,  and  "  with  an  outlay  of  about  three 
pounds,  our  stateroom  was  made  tenantar 
blc."  At  length,  after  many  annoyances 
and  delays,  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  even- 
ing, the  Ireland  weighed  anchor,  with  a 
ftiil  complement  of  passengers  bound  to 
India,  most  of  them,  alas !  never  to  return. 

**0f  the  numerous  passengers  pacing  that 
deck,  and  thinking  of  those  who  would  miss 
them  at  the  accustomed  hearths  as  the  long 
winter  evenings  set  in,  how  few  were  destined 
to  return  to  the  homes  they  loved  so  well ! 
Some  of  the  brave  men  who  talked  so  lightly 
then,  and  tried  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits 
of  their  fair  companions,  were  to  be  sorely  tried 
in  a  distant  clime,  and  to  fall  gloriously,  strug- 
gling to  retain  India  for  the  land  of  their  birth. 
Wives,  going  to  their  longing  husbands,  were 
destined  never  to  meet  them,  or  only  in  danger 
or  in  death.  Longing  hearts  were  on  their 
way  to  be  wedded  to  those  whose  troth  had  been 
plighted  many  years  before;  girls  blooming 
into  womanhood,  bound  for  their  unknown  jour- 
ney in  the  East,  were  soon  to  find  rest  in  death. 
The  majority  of  the  passengers  were  journeying 
to  India,  then  on  the  eve  of  rebellion.  Loring 
wife,  gallant  soldier,  blooming  maiden,  and 
almost  lisping  childhood,  were  destined  to  take 
part  in  that  awful  tragedy,  the  acts  of  which 
may  never  be  told.  Not  one  fourth  of  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  Ireland  on  that  voyage  are  now 
liring," 

Very  singularly,  although  enjoying 
most  pleasant  companionship  together, 
and  although,  for  great  part  of  the  voy- 
age, they  had  "  fresh  galea  and  a  prosper- 


ous sea,"  Mr.  McLeod  remark?,  that 
although  he  had  traveled  much,  ^^he 
never  met  with  a  party  of  ladies  who  had 
such  a  strong  presentiment  of  coming 
evil.  There  seemed  to  be  a  dread  not 
only  of  the  voyage  itself,  but  even  of 
going  to  India,  although  they  were  then 
on  their  way  to  those  they  loved  best  on 
earth."  Still,  very  pleasant  might  their 
voyage  have  been,  but  for  the  gross  mis- 
management of  the  stewards.  The  poul- 
try died  by  dozens  from  starvation  ;  two 
thousand  gallons  of  fresh  water  had  been 
spoiled ;  and  not  a  bottle  of  sodarwater 
was  to  be  had  after  having  been  ten  days 
at  seal  No  wonder  was  it,  therefore, 
that  the  passengers,  on  the  thirty-first  of 
January,  joyfully  landed  at  Cape  Town, 
Mr.  McLeod  bestowing,  as  he  quitted  the 
Ireland,  the  interpretation  of  "  the  Worst 
Steam  Line,"  on  the  '^  three  talismanic 
letters  W.S.L." 

The  Ireland  shortly  after  proceeded  to 
Calcutta  with  her  ill-fated  passengers 
bound  thither;  and  Mr.  McLeod,  while 
awaiting  a  conveyance  to  Mozambique, 
visited  various  looalities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Town,  making  inquiries  into  "the 
state  and  prospects  of  its  trade  and  com- 
merce. He  gives  a  favorable  view  of  the 
wine-trade,  which  he  thinks  with  greater 
care  in  the  production  of  the  wine,  and 
with  the  farther  advantage  of  new  and 
better  roads  for  its  conveyance,  may  be- 
come of  veiy  great  importance.  "  The 
export  of  wine  fi*om  the  Cape  has  increas- 
ed from  106,067  gallons  in  1854,  to  707,- 
092  gallons  in  1857  ;  while,  in  consequence 
of  the  feilure  of  the  grape  in  Europe,  the 
price  has  increased  threefold  —  a  cask  of 
Cape  wine,  formerly  purchased  in  England 
for  £18,  now  fetching  £64."  The  "  earthy 
taste,"  so  generally  complained  of,  and 
which  is  a  serious  deterioration  of  a 
wine  otherwise  excellent,  from  its  puri- 
ty and  absence  of  alcohol,  "  is  not  inher- 
ent in  the  grape,  but  simply  the  effect  of 
the  red  dust  of  the  district;"  more  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  the  wines  will 
therefore,  it  is  hoped,  obviate  this  defect. 
Mr.  McLeod  visited  the  vineyard  from 
whence  the  Constantia  is  produced.  It  is 
believed  to  be  producible  only  there,  the 
soil  being  of  a  peculiar  quality,  while  the 
grape  which  is  used  to  give  it  the  soft 
pink  color  is  grown  in  another  part  of  the 
estate  especially  set  apart  for  it,  and  which 
appeared  dry  and  stony.  The  Cape  pro- 
duces also  wool  and  hides,  and,  more  late- 
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ly  stiU,  flour,  not  only  sufficient  for  its 
own  consamption^  but,  in  1857,  expoit- 
ed  a  large  quantity,  together  with  beans 
and  oats,  to  the  neighboring  colony  of 
Mauritius.  The  wool-trade  has  very 
largely  increased  within  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  yeara.  In  1833,  only  130,000 
pounds  were  produced ;  twenty  years 
after,  it  had  risen  to  7,700,000  pounds 
per  annum ;  and  since  that  date,  in  the 
short  space  of  Jive  years,  it  has  more  than 
doubled,  being  in  1858, 18,000,000  pounds! 
The  number  of  hides,  too,  exported  in  1858, 
wasonly  5278;  whLle,in  1856,  they  amount- 
ed to  96,218.  Sheep  and  goat-skins,  during 
the  same  period,  also  increased  as  largely. 
This  rapid  improvement  Mr.  McLeod 
chiefly  traces  to  the  "  principle  of  self- 
government,  so  wisely  accorded  by  the 
Imperial  Government  to  the  colony." 
As  soon  as  aflaii*s  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  colonists,  "  an  impetus  was  given 
to  the  opening  of  new  and  repairing  of 
old  passes  and  roads,  by  which  large 
tracts  of  country,  scarcely  accessible  be- 
fore, were  brought  into  commercial  rela 
tionship  with  the  coast  and  shipping  ports. 
The  colonists  knew  the  requirements  of 
the  colony ;  and  the  natural  result  was, 
that  a  revenue  which,  in  1852,  was  £289,- 
482  sterling,  became,  in  the  short  space 
of  five  vears,  in  1857,  £406,702." 

Mr.  McLeod  strongly  urges  the  neces- 
sity of  constructing  a  harbor  of  refuge  at 
the  Cape;  since  ^^on  the  great  ocean 
route  from  Europe  to  India,  if  we  except 
Port  Louis,  in  tne  island  of  Mauritius, 
there  is  not  one  harbor  containing  dry 
docks,  and  the  necessary  accommodation 
for  repairing  in  security  the  hulls  of  the 
immense  merchant  fleets  of  sailing  and 
steam-ships  which  are  forever  plowing 
the  watery  waste."  The  principal  points 
^  to  be  urged,  therefore,  are :  first,  a  har- 
*  bor  easy  of  access,  and  safe  at  all  times 
and  seasons ;  second,  a  refuge  for  vessels 
repairing  and  refitting ;  and  third,  a  naval 
station,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
navigation  to  India,  China,  and  Australia, 
in  time  of  war.  Public  attention,  it  ap- 
pears, has  been  called  to  this  great  need, 
and  a  plan  has  been  prepared;  mean- 
while, a  breakwater  has  already  been  com- 
menced, which,  as  '^  stone  of  admirable 
quality"  can  be  obtained  in  abundance,  and 
wqre  are  about  six  hundred  convicts  who 
can  be  profitably  employed  on  it,  will  pro- 
bably, ere  loncf,  be  completed.  During 
hia  stay,  Mr.  McLeod  suggested  to  the 


government  that  the  mail  should  be  car- 
ried from  England  to  the  Cape  by  way  of 
Aden,  insuring,  in  the  first  place  a  greater 
certainty  in  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  and 
return  of  the  post  in  a  shorter  period,  be- 
side other  collateral  advantages.  Unfor- 
tunately, his  plan  was  opposed  by  the 
Cape  merchants,  who  considered  it  would 
confer  superior  advantages  on  tho  riv.nl 
colony  of  Natal ;  but  the  plan  will  e vent u* 
ally,  we  think,  be  adopted. 

Aft<?r  a  detention  of  some  months  at  the 
Cape,  31  r.  and  Mrs.  McLeod  at  length  em- 
barked in  the  Hermes  for  their  ultimate 
destination.  While  steaming  along  the 
coast  of  Caffraria,  Mr.  McLeod  was  struck 
with  the  "park-like  appearance"  of  the 
land  :  magnificent  forest  trees  crown  the 
rising  gi*ounds,  and  dense  masses  of 
foliage  appear  in  the  distance.  The  coun- 
try is  most  fertile,  and  so  amply  irrigated, 
that,  in  a  coast  line  of  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  there  are  actually  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  rivers  and  streams 
discharging  themselves  into  the  ocean ! 
"Man's  energy  alone  is  required  to  turn 
the  virgin  soil  of  this  district  into  a  land 
of  plenty."  Mr.  McLeod  staid  a  short 
time  at  Natal,  and  he  gives  a  very  favor- 
able account  of  this  lismg  colony.  It  ha^ 
a  coast-line  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  extends  into  the  country  a  di^ 
tance  of  about  eighty  miles,  the  Quatli- 
lamba  Mountains  separating  it  from  the 
Boer  settlement,  called  the  Orange  Free 
State.  There  is  much  vai-iety  in  "the  soil 
and  climate  of  Natal,  caused  by  the  rapid 
elevation  of  the  land  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  a  succession  of  four  natural  ter- 
races ;  the  lower  allowing  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  sugar,  coflTee,  indigo,  pine- 
apples, and  bananas ;  the  second  is  almost 
bare  of  trees,  but  well  adapted  for  grazing 
purposes,  besides  producing  Indian  corn 
and  barley  ;  the  third  contains  plenty  of 
forest  trees,  the  timber  of  which  is  of  very 
superior  quality,  and  fitted  for  ship-build- 
ing ;  while  the  fourth  is  well  adapted  for 
growing  wheat,  and  all  European  produce. 
The  enterprising  colonists  have  already 
cultivated  sugar  and  indigo  to  a  consider- 
able  extent;  and  coflee  and  arrow- root 
are  likely  soon  to  be  important  exports^ 
But  it  is  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  that 
Mr.  McLeod  chiefly  looks  as  the  source 
of  the  future  prosperity  of  Natal. 

"  The  seed  named  tho  '  petit  gulf  prolific*  is 
said  to  be  the  most  sucoessfal.  One  poimd 
weight  of  this  seed,  which  costs  ten  shillings, 
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is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  ground.  September, 
October,  and  Noyember,  are  the  months  for 
planting  it  The  yield  of  one  acre,  having  six 
thousand  plants  on  it,  areraged  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  seed-cotton  per  plant ;  which,  when 
reduced  by  the  cotton-cleaning  gin,  gave  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  clean  cotton  per  plant ; 
this  would  gire,  at  sixpence  a  pound,  the  enor- 
mous return  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seren 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  acre  f  ..  There  fire,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  six  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  acres  on  the  lower,  or  coast-line  ter- 
race of  the  colony,  which  will  produce  cotton  of 
this  quality ;  so  that  our  Liverpool  merchants 
may  look  forward  to  a  supply  of  no  less  than 
four  billion,  eight  hundred  million  pounds  of 
cotton  from  one  of  the  smallest  and  latest  ac- 
quired of  our  colonies.  Surely  a  colony  whose 
capabilities  for  producing  one  of  the  greatest 
staples  of  our4[ianufactures  is  thus  shown  to  be 
almost  unlimited,  deserves  the  most  encouraging 
attention  of  our  statesmen  in  a  commercial 
light" 

Quitting  Natal,  the  Hermes  tonched  at 
Dela^oa  Bay,  a  very  unhealthfnl  port,  but 
which  the  Boera  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  Transvaal  Republic  were  in 
treaty  for ;  as  from  its  receiving  four 
large  navigable  rivers  communicating  with 
their  own  states,  it  offered  every  facility 
for  extending  their  commerce.  Mr. 
McLeod,  however,  brought  this  intended 
purchase  under  the  notice  of  the  late 
government,  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  a  fiictory  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and 
also  a  light-house  for  steam  postal  com- 
munication. His  warning  was  attended 
to,  and  he  records  his  satisfaction  that  he 
had  been  "  thus  far  successful  in  uphold- 
ing the  rights  of  my  country,  and  frustrat- 
ing the  Portuguese  intentions  of  selling, 
and  those  of  the  Boers  of  buying,  British 
territory." 

The  vicinity  of  Delagoa  Bay  abounds 
with  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  The 
orohella  weed,  so  important  as  a  dye,  was 
discovered  in  abundance  here  only  three 
years  ago,  although  it  is  to  be  found  in 
such  quantities  along  the  whole  coast, 
that "  literally  fleets  may  be  laden  with 
it."  The  country  abounds,  too,  with  hip- 
popotami, which  the  natives  kill  in  great 
numbei*s,  not  only  for  food,  but  for  the 
teeth,  which  are  very  good  ivorv.  But 
elephants  are  numerous  in  the  interior, 
and  are  killed  both  by  the  Kaffirs  and  the 
Boers.  The  elephant-hunt  seems  to  have 
peculiar  fascinations  for  the  latter ;  men 
and  boys,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
seventy,  follow  the  exciting  sport.  An 
Englishman,  however,  one  WilUam  Pita- 


geralil,  is  said  to  bear  away  the  palm  as 
the  most  fearless  hunter;  tor  during  the 
last  year  '  he  remained  in  the  Veldt  with- 
out cover  for  nearly  three  months,  accom- 
panied by  two  half-caste  servants.  These 
thqpe  are  said  to  have  killed,  during  that 
period,  seventy  elephants,  the  tusks  of 
which  weighed  3000  pounds !"  Ivory  is 
exported  by  these  Boers  in  large  quanti- 
ties ;  those  of  Zautpansberg  alone,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  months,  liaving 
brought  60,000  pounds,  Dutch  weight,  or 
nearly  thirty  tons, 

Bnt  all  these  lucrative  and  blameless 
sources  of  wealth  are  neglected  by  tho 
base  and  cowardly  Portuguese  along  the 
coast  for  traffic  in  slaves,  for  which  the 
low  sandy  beach  offers  great  facility,  as 
"  there  are  few  places  where  a  vessel  could 
not  anchor,  and  send  the  planks  of  her 
slave-deck  on  shore,  and  with  these  con- 
struct a  raft,  and  warp  it,  laden  with  ne- 
groes, from  the  shore  to  the  ship."  A 
constant  look-out  seems  to  be  kept,  for  fear 
of  discovery ;  and  Mr.  McLeod  observed 
beacon-fires  lighted  up  as  if  to  hei-ald  the 
approach  of  the  British  steamer  author- 
ized to  put  down  all  such  unlawful  trad- 
ing. At  times  the  beacon-fires  seemed 
just  at  hand ;  but  as  the  vessel  approaclied, 
these  were  extinguished,  and  brighter 
fires  glowed  in  the  distance,  and  still  an- 
other, and  another  yet  farther  on,  told 
"  how  we  were  baffled,  and  how  well  the 
slavers  were  sei-ved."  There  was  what 
seemed  an  undoubted  slave-ship,  too, 
"  long,  low,  and  rakish,"  that  gave 
*'*'  them  a  provoking  chase ;  but  when  at 
length  she  was  boarded,  her  name  was 
given  as  tho  Zambesi,  a  vessel  of  war,  be- 
longing to  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty 
Don  Pedro  V."  It  was  afterwards  proved 
that  this  vessel,  if  not  actually  engaged  in 
the  slave-trade,  was  aiding  and  assisting 
the  slavers  on  the  coast,  and  although 
with  the  ensign  and  royal  pennant  of  Por- 
tugal flying,  she  held  communication  with 
a  notorious  slave-vessel,  the  Minnetonka, 
and  made  arrangements  for  supplying  her 
with  slaves. 

Still  steaming  northward,  and  close  in 
shore,  it  was  curious  to  notice  how  tho 
trees  —  bushes  rather,  for  they  are  all 
stunted — had  an  inclination  towards  the 
south-west,  showing  the  fury  with  which 
the  hurricanes  commg  down  tho  Mozam- 
bique Channel  strike  the  coast  from  the 
north-east.  Nnmbers  of  the  natives  wore 
seen  running  along  the  sandy  beach,  and 
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it  is  quite  evident  that  slaves  can  be  easily 
procured  from  them.  "They  looked  a 
well-developed  warlike  race,  and  were 
armed  with  lances,  bows  and  arrows." 
The  town  of  Inhambaue  at  which  they 
touched,  has  a  mixed  population  of  hhigut 
seven  hundred  persons.  It  belongs  to 
Portugal,  and  exhibits  all  the  miserable 
effects  of  Portuguese  misgovemment. 
And  yet  throughout  the  whole  district 
which  bears  the  same  name,  the  valleys, 
the  mountains,  and  the  rivers  abound  in 
riches.  Copper,  gold,  and  iron  are  found 
in  abundance,  and  nuts,  roots,  and  even 
trees  which  produce  valuable  dyes.  Every 
tropical  fruit  is  found  in  the  highest  per- 
fection, and  coffee,  bearing  a  smair  berry, 
similar  in  flavor  to  the  fine  Mocha,  and 
cocoa  nut  trees,  and  the  sugar-cane,  are 
all  indigenous.  "  Cotton  is  also  growing 
over  the  whole  country,  and  indigo  every 
where."  Nor  is  the  sea  less  productive 
than  the  land.  It  abounds  with  variety 
of  delicious  fish ;  both  kinds  of  turtle  are 
found  along  the  coast ;  the  sperm-whale 
may  be  seen  in  the  season  off  the  harbor, 
and  large  quantities  of  amber  are  cast  on 
shore. 

In  his  tenth  chapter,  Mr.  McLeod  refers 
to  the  past  history  of  this  coast,  where,  in 
the  days  of  the  Portuguese  discoverers, 
mighty  kingdoms  were  said  to  have  flour- 
ished ;  Mocoranga,  and  Monomotapa,  with 
cities  of  hewn  stone,  populous,  and  abound- 
ing in  "barbaric  gold  and  pearl."  Al- 
though these  kingdoms  no  longer  exist, 
some  of  these  cities  remain  to  this  day ; 
and  from  a  report  in  1857  of  the  Govern- 
or-General of  Mozambique,  we  find  that 
•far  in  the  interior  there  are  remains  of 
large  edifices,  although  by  whom  they 
were  inhabited  can  not  be  discovered. 
These  edifices  are  called  Zimboe,  a  word 
signifying  a  royal  residence,  and  there  arc 
remains  of  a  fort,  with  an  inscription  over 
the  entrance  that  can  not  be  deciphered, 
and  also  the  remains  of  a  tower  at  least 
seventy  feet  high.  The  account  also  gives 
a  long  list  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron 
mines,  which  had  formerly  been  worked, 
but  are  now  wholly  neglected,  as  the 
country  is  destitute  of  labor,  the  Portu- 
guese having  drained  ancient  Africa  to 
supply  the  slave-trade  of  the  new-found 
world.  Sofala,  on  this  coast,  Mr.  McLeod 
thinks,  "  is  indubitably  the  Ophir  of  Solo- 
mon ;''  and  he  argues  against  the  general 
opinion  that  Ophir  was  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Arabia,  from  the  fact  that  neither  ele- 


j  phants  nor^  apes  were  indigenous  there, 
I  neither  was  the  guinea-fowl,  which  he 
considers  is  intended  by  the  word  transla- 
ted "peacock."  The"almug  tree"  too, 
which  is  supposed  by  the  best  authorities 
to  mean  sandalwood,  is  not  indigenous  in 
Arabia.  Now  all  these,  together  with 
abundance  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sofala.  "  Almug  trees"  especial- 
ly abound  along  the  whole  coast  from 
Delagoa  Bay  to  Mozambique,  and  not 
only  the  common  sandalwood  but  a  speci- 
men of  red  sandalwood  has  been  brought 
from  the  Zambesi,  which  is  very  beautiful, 
"  not  unlike  the  handsomest  specimens  of 
Bermuda  cedar,  but  still  having  the  scent 
of  the  common  sandalwood."  Gold  is 
still  found  here.  There  are  the  Manica 
gold-mines,  situated  in  a  valley,  and 
others  more  productive  further  off.  In 
still  portions  of  the  rivers  lamps  of  gold 
often  reward  the  diver,  but  so  little  do 
the  natives  value  the  precious  metal,  that 
they  make  their  ornaments  of  copper 
rather  than  of  gold.  The  iron  of  Soula, 
too,  is  highly  prized  for  its  malleable  pro- 
perties, and  has  been  an  article  of  com- 
merce with  India  for  many  year.  The 
Bazarutto  Islands,  near  the  month  of  the 
Sabia  riv€r,  have  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  pearl-fishery  carried  on  there.  The 
Portuguese  flag  is  kept  flying  at  these  is- 
lands, but,  according  to  Mr.  McLeod^s  ac- 
count, on  the  amiable  principle  of  the  dog 
in  the  manger ;  since  they  entirely  ne- 
glect this  fishery,  which,  if  properly 
worked  and  protected,  would,  he  thinks, 
rival  that  of  Ceylon.  Indeed,  the  "  ca- 
pabilities" of  Sofala,  contrasted  witli  its 
present  wretched  state,  afford  an  emphatic 
commet  on  the  ruinous  and  degrading  in- 
fluence of  the  slave-trade. 

The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
Zambesi,  and  its  advantages  in  connection 
with  the  future  commerce  of  East- Africa ; 
especially  "  the  suitableness  of  this  stream 
as  a  highway  for  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  interior 
of  Africa."  Mr.  McLeod  gives  a  very  full 
description  of  this  interesting  river,  and 
inserts  Dr.  Livingstone^s  letter  from  Tete, 
addressed  to  Sir  George  Grey,  and  afler 
a  well-merited  eulogy  on  the  intrepid  ex- 
plorer, truly  remarks :  "  And  yet  we  shall 
find  that  when  he  has  accomplished  this 
great  feat,  a  Portuguese  minister  will 
spring  up,  and  claim  the  honor  of  prior 
discovery  for  some  Canareen  who  never 
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existed."  Slowly  coasting  onward,  the 
next  conntry  presented  striking  proofs  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  legiti- 
mate commerce,  in  comparison  with  those 
obtained  by  traffic  in  hnman  beings.  This 
ii  Angoxa,  a  small  territory  which  supplies 
immense  quantities  of  sesame-seed  to  the 
Arabs,  the  oil  expressed  from  which  is  not 
only  used  as  a  substitute  for  olive-oil,  but 
much  prized  for  the  finer  portions  of  ma- 
chinery, as  well  as  ivory,  orchella-wood, 
gum-copal,  and  coooanut-oil.  This  king- 
dom is  ruled  by  a  Sulian,  an  independent 
prince,  "  who  asks  for  a  British  consular 
agent,  and  is  anxious  to  place  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain," 
he  having  suffered  from  the  perfidious 
conduct  of  the  Portuguese.  His  chief 
trade  is  with  the  Ira&m  of  Muskat,  and 
such  is  the  wholesome  fear  that  this  ener- 
getic ruler  has  awakened  in  the  author- 
ities of  Mozambique,  that  Mr.  McLeod 
remarks  he  has  "  seen  dhows  belonging  to 
Zanzibar,  with  cargoes  from  Angoxa,  an- 
chor within  gunshot  of  the  port  of  Mo- 
zambique during  a  calm,  or  for  a  whole 
night,  without  being  interrupted  by  the 
authorities." 

*'  The  reason  Is  this,  that  on  the  Sultan  of 
Angoxa  driving  away  the  fiscal  officer  placed 
there  by  the  Portuguese,  when  assisted  by  the 
British,  under  Commodore  Wyville,  he  offered 
to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Imdm  of  Muskat,  but  the  Imam  refused  the  of- 
fer, fearing  to  offend  the  English.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  an  intimation  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Mozambique,  once  and  forever,  that 
if  he  (the  Imam)  found  him  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  trade  established  between  Angoxa 
and  Zanzibar,  or  molesting  any  dhow  or  vessel 
with  his  flag  flying  on  her,  he  would  come  with 
his  ships  and  blow  the  city  of  Mozambique  into 
the  water  before  England  or  France  could  come 
to  its  assistance.  The  Portuguese  knew  him 
well,  and  what  he  was  capable  of  doing. '  He 
luid  taken  fh>m  them  Mombas  and  Melinda,  and 
tiiev  wished  to  retain  the  last  monument  of 
their  glory  in  the  kingdom  of  Algarves;  the 
consequence  is,  the  Portuguese  do  not  interfere 
in  the  lucrative  trade  carried  on  by  the  Arabs 
of  Zanzibar.  On  the  other  hand,  any  vessel 
with  the  British  flag,  trading  at  Angoxa,  is  im- 
mediately seized  and  plundered  I*' 

"I  state  facts,  which  I  defy  the  Mo- 
zambique people  or  the  Portuguese  Go- 
vernment to  deny,"  Mr.  McLeod  indig- 
nantly adds ;  and  surely  it  is  enough  to 
rouse  the  an^er  of  every  Englishman  to 
find  that  "the  plain  red  Arabflag"  of  the 
Im&m  of  Muskat  can  afford  a  protection 
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which  "the  meteor  flag  of  England"  is 
unable  to  secure. 

At  length,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July, 
the  Hermes  anchored  off  Mozambique, 
and  Mr.  and  Mi*s.  McLeod,  and  their 
fidthful  attendant,  Rosa  Smith,  first  set 
foot  on  the  spot  where  they  were  to  en- 
dure so  much  suffering,  happily  as  yet  un- 
known to  them.  They  were  received 
with  much  courtesy,  and  were  conducted 
to  the  palace,  where  Mr.  McLeod  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  the  Governor, 
who  was  accompanied  by  *'  a  gentleman, 
whose  soft,  cat-like  motion,  clean-shaved 
face,  white  linen,  neatly«fitted  garments, 
scrupulously  clean  hands,  dark  piercing 
eyes,  and  voice  whose  tone  was  melody, 
spoke  at  once  the  polished  gentleman  and 
the  self-possessed  Jesuit,"  and  who,  he 
subsequently  found,  as  secretary  to  the 
Governor,  was  one  of  his  most  insidious 
enemies.  The  Governor  and  his  lady 
welcomed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLeod  very 
kindly  to  Mozambioue,  but  even  from  the 
first  interview,  Mr.  McLeod  could  not  but 
contrast  Mr.  Salt's  description  of  the  gor- 
geous gold  plate  that  adorned  the  table, 
the  splendid  dresses  of  the  slaves,  and  the 
costly  jewelry  worn  by  the  Governor  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  fifly  years  before, 
with  the  common-place  and  even  mean 
appointments  of  the  present  Viceroy  of 
Eastern  Africa. 

A  large  house  in  the  city  had  been  of- 
fered to  Mr.  McLeod  for  his  use,  but  with 
his  first  visit  his  Ions:  series  of  vexations 
and  disappointments  began.  It  was  out 
of  repair,  and  another  was  provided. 
This  house,  a  huge  wilderness  kind  of  a 
place,  stood  only  about  a  stone's  throw 
above  high-water  mark ;  the  mangrove 
trees  near  marked  the  imhealthy  charac- 
ter of  the  spot ;  the  windows  below  were 
strongly  barred,  those  above  were  only 
half-glass,  the  other  half  being  wooden 
shutters,  while  the  huge  door,  with  its 
awkward  and  cumbersome  fastenings,  evi- 
dently indicated  a  state  of  society  far 
from  peaceful.  In  strange  contrast  with 
its  homely  and  dilapidated  appearance 
was  its  furniture.  There  were  good 
French  engravings  on  the  wall,  books  in 
various  languages  lying  on  the  tables,  and 
philosophical  instruments,  together  with  a 
magic-lantern,  and  a  complete  apparatus 
for  the  Daguerreotype  process,  scattered 
about.  Mr.  McLeod  afterwards  found 
that  it  was  a  favorite  boast  of  the  owner 
of  the  house,  Mr.  Soares,  that  it  contained 
80 
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*'  every  thing,"  in  proof  of  which  he  ex- 
hibited in  the  storeroom  below  a  curious 
miscellany,  consisting  of  "  a  rusty  rat-trap, 
an  American  cotton-gin,  pins,  needles,  co- 
pal-varnish, and  rockets." 

The  owner  of  the  house  promised  that 
the  other  house  should  immediately  be 
put  in  repair,  and  then  he  introduced  him 
to  the  live  stock,  twenty-three  in  number, 
who  were  the  servants.  Disappointed  as 
Mr.  McLeod  had  been  with  the  house,  his 
disappointment  deepened  into  disgust 
when  a  miserable  group  of  half  starved 
creatures,  covered  with  sores,  some  with 
fingers  and  toes  almost  rotted  o%  were 

E resented  to  him  ;  the  "  most  miserable 
roken-hearted  looking  negroes  I  ever 
saw."  The  case  was,  that  the  poor 
wretches  were  actually  not  allowed  food 
enough  to  sustain  them  in  health  ;  a  cer- 
tain allowance  of  a  small  grain  called  mil- 
ho  being  sei*ved  out  in  a  very  inadequate 
quantity  once  a  week;  and  this  having 
been  consumed  in  two  or  three  days,  the 
poor  creatures  even  on  the  fourth  were  all 
crying  for  food.  But  no  food  could  they 
obtain  until  the  appointed  day,  save  by 
robbery,  for  which,  of  course,  they  were 
flogged.  Thus  "  hunger  was  always  goad- 
ing them  to  steal ;  the  lash  was  always 
ready,  and  therefore  it  was  always  going." 
Determined  to  make  the  best  of  his 
annoyances,  Mr.  McLeod  took  possession 
of  bis  temporary  residence,  and  hoisted 
the  British  consular  flag,  which  was  duly 
sainted  with  twenty-one  guns  from  the 
old  ruined  foit.  He  now  set  about  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  slaves ;  super- 
intending the  dressing  of  their  wounds 
himself,  persuading  them  to  bathe  in  the 
salt  water,  and  gradually  increasing  their 
dietary.  In  all  these  arrancrements  he 
was  heartily  seconded  by  Mrs.  McLeod 
and  her  excellent  maid  Rosa.  The  effects 
wirre  soon  apparent.  "The  garden,  a 
neglected  ruin,  soon  smiled ;  and  the  con- 
tented, well-fed  negro  laughed  aloud." 
The  flowers  and  fruits  became  the  admir- 
tion  of  all ;  and  not  only  were  the  tropical 
fraits  and  vegetables  grown  in  abundance, 
but  those  of  more  temperate  climes ;  and 
when  the  Cordelia  called  at  Mozambique, 
the  captain^s  gig  was  filled  Jto  the  water's 
edge  with  peas,  lettuces,  cabbages,  and 
oranges.  But  while  the  great  fertility  of 
Mozambique  is  so  remarkable,  its  advan- 
tnges  for  commercial  purposes  are  unri- 
vdod.  "  It  requires  only  the  entire  ces- 
sation of  the  slave-trade  to  make  the  car 


pabilitiesof  this  magnificent  harbor  known, 
when  the  development  of  its  rich  and 
varied  resources  would  obtain  for  it  a  po- 
sition as  an  emporium  for  the  oommeroe 
of  the  world,  second  only  to  that  of  Alex- 
andria."  The  city  now  numbers  only 
about  7000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Portu- 
guese and  half-caste  dependents  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, a  few  Banyan  traders,  and  a  few 
Arabs ;  the  rest  of  the  population  consi^ 
ing  of  slaves.  It  has  a  handsome  palace 
for  the  Governor,  and  one  or  two  fine 
public  buildings,  together  ndth  two 
churches,  and  three  small  chapels,  and 
there  is  "  an  admirable  wharf,  which  would 
grace  any  harbor  in  Europfe,  and  the 
masonry  of  which  can  not  be  surpassed  ;" 
but  the  town  is  filthily  dirty,  even  beyond 
the  usual  Portuguese  average,  and  iu 
whole  aspect  is  that  of  ancient  grandeur 
crumbling  to  decay.  To  the  contraband 
slave-trade  the  decay  of  Mozambique  is 
entirely  owing ;  but  although  the  names 
of  the  slave-dealers  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Portuguese  government,  so 
wretchedly  ill-paid  are  the  officials,  that 
they  are  thankful  to  increase  their  incomes 
either  by  receiving  large  bribes  from  the 
slave-  dealers,  or  by  becoming  slave-dealers 
themselves. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  a  consul  so 
heartily  opposed  to  the  slave-trade,  and 
so  determined  to  carry  out  the  intentions 
of  the  British  government  with  regard  to 
its  suppression,  should,  ere  long,  become 
an  object  of  bitter  hatred  to  all  the  free 
inhabitants  of  Mozambique;  more  espe> 
cially  when  the  native  tribes,  who  threat- 
ened an  attack,  allowed  Mrs.  McLeod, 
accompanied  by  her  servant,  to  drive 
through  their  ranks  unmolested,  and 
subsequently  brought  her  fruit  and  flowers. 
The  arrival  of  a  new  governor — the  for- 
mer *having  been  superseded  for  slave- 
dealing — was,  however,  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  persecution^ 
which  only  ceased  with  Mr.  McLeod's  en- 
forced depatlnre  from  Mozambique.  In- 
vitations were  sent,  of  course,  to  the  chief 
persons,  and,  of  course,  to  the  Britisli 
consul,  to  attend  the  installation  of  the 
new  Governor.  This  was  to  be  on  Satur- 
day, September  29th;  but  with  the  view 
of  preventing  Mr.  McLeod  fromattending» 
his  invitation  was  for  Saturday  "  SOth." 
He,  however,  proceeded  on  the  29th  to 
the  palace,  just  before  the  time  appointed, 
half-past  eleven  o'clock : 

*^  On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  the  owemonj 
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of  presentation  to  his  Excellency  was  almost  fin- 
ished :  and  while  elbowing  his  way  through  the 
reception-rooiiis  of  the  palace,  crowded  with 
brilliaDt  uniforms,  the  Jesuit  secretary  met  him, 
and  informed  him  that  he  regretted  exceedingly 
that  the  British  consul  had  arrived  too  late  to 
be  presented  to  the  new  Goyemor-General.  The 
British  consul  quietly  replied  by  pulling  the  letter 
of  invitation  out  of  his  pocket,  and  pointing  out 
that,  by  reading  it  one  way,  he  was  just  five 
minutes  and  a  quarter  before  the  time  invited ; 
and,  reading  it  another  way,  he  was  at  the  pal- 
ace twenty-four  hours  and  five  minutes  and  a 
quarter  before  the  hour  indicated  in  the  letter ! 
The  secretary  smiled,  apologized,  wished  to  ex- 
plain, and,  in  fact,  do  any  thing  to  cause  delay 
until  the  presentation  was  over.  But  the  British 
consul  at  once  requested  him  to  present  him  to 
the  new  Qovemor-General ;  when  this  nephew 
of  a  cardinal  positively  declined,  ailing  it  was 
too  late  I  Hereupon  the  British  consul  produced 
his  commission,  and  politely  bowing  to  the  car- 
dinal's nephew,  reminded  him  that  the  exequatur 
of  the  King  of  Portugal  gave  access  at  all  times 
to  the  Gk>vernor-General  of  Mozambique.  The 
secretary  smiled,  showing  all  his  white  teeth, 
and  bowed  low,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  defeat 
The  consul  passed  on,  and  at  last,  just  before 
the  ceremony  was  over,  reached  the  astonished 
ex-Governor,  to  whom,  after  paying  the  usual 
compliments,  he  preferred  a  request  that  he 
would  at  once  present  him  to  his  successor,  Col- 
onel Almeida,  who  was  standing  on  his  left  hand. 
The  new  Governor-General  shook  hands  with 
the  British  consul,  and  requested  him  to  take 
his  proper  place,  on  his  left  hand.*' 

His  courtesy  was  indeed  stropgly 
marked ;  for,  on  their  proceeding  to 
church,  finding  that  no  ^'  machilla,"  a  kind 
of  litter,  had  been  provided  for  Mr,  Mc- 
Leod,  he  said :  "  Now,  gentlemen,  we  will 
repair  to  the  church  ;  but  as  Mozambique 
can  not  provide  a  machiila  for  the  British 
consul,  we.  must  all  accompany  that  gen- 
tleman on  foot."  And  on  foot  they  all 
went,  Colonel  Almeida  insisting  that  the 
consul  should  take  his  place  beside  him, 
under  the  huge  purple  velvet  umbrella, 
which  on  state  occasions  is  held  over  the 
Governor-General  of  the  province. 

Encouraged  by  the  attentions  of  the 
new  Governor,  Mr.  McLeod  proceeded  to 
point  out  to  his  notice  the  misconduct  of 
the  Governor  of  Ibo,  who  was  in  conse- 
quence superseded ;  and  having  soon  afler 
received  intelligence  that  slaves  were  to 
be  shipped  close  to  Mozambique,  he  com- 
municated this  also.  Subsequently  he 
Ieai*nt  that  a  three-masted  vessel  was  lying 
in  Condncia  Bay,  shipping  slaves — this 
vessel  was  the  celebrated  Charles-et- 
Georges,  and  that  she  was  a  slaver  was 
known  to  every  one  in  Mozambique.    The 


Governor  at  once  sent  a  force  overland  to 
seize  her,  when  an  obliging  merchant  of- 
fered the  use  of  the  Enigma  schooner. 
The  troops  embarked,  but  Sie  anchor  was 
not  raised  until  four  hours  after  ;  she  then 
dropped  it  in  about  an  hour's  time,  and 
remained  in  harbor  till  the  morning! 
Of  course  the  Charles-et-Georges  escaped 
for  the  present ;  for  the  Enigma  had  been 
expressly  offered,  that  the  soldiers  might 
be  deU^ined  until  the  vessel  escaped.  But 
the  anger  of  the  slave-dealers  knew  no 
bounds  when  they  found  the  Governor- 
General  thus  acting  in  concert  with  the 
British  consuL  They  sent  their  slaves  to 
throw  stones  at  the  Governor's  band, 
while  playing  b^ore  the  palace,  and  they 
also  twice  attacked  Mr.  McLeod's  house. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Scares  sent  him  a  wntten 
notice  that  he  should  require  both  his 
houses,  the  one  in  twenty-K>ur  hours,  the 
other  in  forty  days.  On  remonstrating 
against  this  gross  injustice,  the  answer 
was,  that  he,  Mr.  Scares,  had  been  charged 
with  giving  the  British  consul  information 
about  the  slave-trade,  and  therefore  one 
of  them  must  leave.  Mr.  McLeod  of 
course  refused,  and  from  that  day  the 
slaves  were  gradually  removed,  until  there 
was  only  one,  a  little  girl  about  eight 
years  old,  who,  having  been  kindly  treated 
and  nursed,  now  refused  to  leave. 

In  this  emergency,  Mr.  McLeod  applied 
to  the  Governor  for  the  loan  of  some  gov- 
ernment slaves,  the  Mozambique  people 
having  with  one  accord  refused  to  let  him 
hire  any ;  but  the  Governor  himself  was 
in  their  hands ;  and  although  he  promised 
to  send  some,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
provide  even  a  tangle  one.  Without  any 
assistance,  save  a  sick  Portuguese  soldier, 
the  British  consul,  representative  of  the 
most  powei-ful  nation  in  the  world,  was 
actually  compelled,  for  months,  to  draw 
water  from  the  well^and  to  chop  firewood, 
while  his  delicately  nurtured  wife  and  her 
faitliful  servant  were  obliged  to  wash  all 
the  linen,  and  what,  in  such  a  clunate,  was 
even  more  painful  drudgery,  cook  the 
meals!  ''Those  who  have  a  fancy  to 
know  what  this  was  like,  must  get  some 
mangrove  wood,  the  arsenical  fumes  from 
whicm,  after  suffocating  and  blinding  them, 
will  render  them  nnfit  to  eat  any  tmng  for 
that  day." 

Within  a  few  days  a  gleam  of  hone 
dawned  on  the  destitute  ramily — ^tbe  m- 
gate  Castor  called  at  Mozambique,  and  the 
consul  related  to  Captain  Lyster  the  au- 
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Qoyances  he  had  suffered.  He  therefore 
claimed  his  protection,  and  asked  for  a 
Boxall  boat  by  which  he  could  communi- 
cate with  the  Governor.  Captain  Lyster 
replied  that  he  must  immediately  return 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  apprise 
the  admiral  of  this  serious  state  of  affairs ; 
])e  requested  the  consul  to  close  his  dis- 
patches, promising  to  send  over  for  them 
m  the  evening  if  they  did  not  reach  him, 
and  hurried  away.  "  The  next  morning, 
at  daylight,  the  Castor  was  observed,  un- 
der her  topsails,  standing  out  to  sea  1  It 
was  imagined  that  H.M.'s  frigate  had 
gone  in  chase  of  some  strange  sail  in  the 
offing ;  but,  as  day  passed  after  day,  the 
fearnil  and  humiliatmg  truth  dawned  on 
the  inmates  of  the.  British  consulate,  that 
they  had  been  abandoned  to  their  fate." 
Captain  Lyster  coolly  sailed  away  without 
the  consul's  dispatches ;  and  not  only  has 
no  notice  been  taken  of  his  conduct,  but 
he  is  now  superintendent  of  a  naval  dock- 
yard ! 

The  consequences  of  this  heartless  de- 
sertion were  soon  apparent  in  the  changed 
conduct  of  the  Governor-General ;  for  he 
now  began  to  fear  that  the  British  gover- 
ment  would  not  support  Portugal  in  a 
strug^gle  with  France.     Indeed,  as  Mr. 
McLeod  indignantly  remarks,  to  this  'de- 
sertion of  the  British  consul  at  that  criti- 
cal period  may  be  traced  the  subsequent 
insolence  of  the  slave-dealers,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  slave-trade.    Left  thus  desti- 
tute, not  only  strangers  in  a  strange  land, 
but  surrounded  by  base  and  cowardly  foe- 
men,  they  were,"  as  Mr.  McLeod  truly 
says,  "  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and 
the  battle,  from  henceforth  to  be  fought, 
was  one  of  patient  endurance."    An  in- 
stance of  the  refinement  of  spite,  from 
which  the  family  suffered,  may  be  here 
mentioned.    As  Mr.  McLeod  still  occu- 
pied the  half  of  Mr.  Soares'  house,  and  as 
It  was  known  that  each  Sunday  morning 
he  was  accustomed  to  read  prayers,  ''  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  was  set  aside  espe- 
cially for  the  punishment  of  his  negroes. 
Evei-y  Sunday,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  lash 
was  put  in  requisition;  and  the  shrieks 
of  the  negro  and  the  prayers  of  the  her- 
etic, mingled  together,  ascended — surely 
not  in  vam — to  the  throne  of  the  Lord 
God  of  the  whole  earth.    A  kind  German 
now  offered  Mr.  McLeod  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  vessels  belonging  to  his  firm,  which 
was  about  to  proceed  to  Zansdbar.    This 
offer  he  felt  it  hb  duty  to  decline ;  but 


fearing  for  the  health  t)f  Mrs.  McLeod  and 
Rosa,  he  proposed  to  send  them.  But 
the  faithful  wife  would  not  leave  her  hus- 
band, but  "  successfully  pleaded  her  privi- 
lege to  share  his  trials;"  and  when  the 
same  proposal  was  made  to  poor  over- 
worked Rosa,  "  that  noble  girl  refused  to 
desert  her  mistress,"  and  notwithstanding 
repeated  offers,  adhered  to  her  resolution. 
"  Prom  that  evening,"  adds  Mr.  McLeod, 
with  much  true  feelmg,  *'  during  our  stay 
at  Mozambique,  in  all  our  sufferings  and 
privations,  with  sickness,  hunger,  and 
even  death  in  my  house,  I  never  heard  a 
murmur.  Both  these  Englishwomen  &lt 
that  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  a 
sacred  duty.  They  suffered  m  a  holy 
cause,  that  of  the  slave,  and  He  who '  tem- 
pers the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb'  gave 
them  strength  to  endure." 

Sadly  the  year  closed ;  for  the  coolness 
of  the  Governor-General  encouraged  the 
brutal  population  of  Mozambique  to  heap 
every  annoyance  and  insult  upon  the  poor 
strangers.  Savages  were  hired  to  attack 
them  ;  the  natives  who  had  formerly  sup- 
plied them  with  eggs  and  poultry  were 
waylaid  by  the,  overseers  of  tne  neighbor- 
ing plantations,  and  cruelly  beaten  ;  even 
the  slaves  who  were  accustomed  to  bring 
firewood  were  forbidden  to  go  near  the 
house.  Then  there  were  violent  knock- 
ings^t  the  door  in  the  dead  of  night,  ut- 
terly preventing  sleep;  and  when  the 
consul  applied  to  the  Governor  for  a  ni^ht 
patrol,  he  found  these  equally  annoying, 
for,  on  pretense  of  announcing  their  pre* 
sence,  they  battered  the  house-door  with 
the  butts  of  their  muskets,  accompanying 
the  assault  with  the  most  frightful  oaths. 
Thankful,  therefore,  were  the  much-en- 
during inmates  when  a  violent  storm 
released  them  from  their  ^^  guard."  And 
still  affairs  became  worse  and  worse.  No 
firewood  remained  to  light  a  fire,  and  all 
the  old  casks  and  packing-cases  were  now 
being  consumed;  while  the  Governor, 
more  than  ever  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  seizing  the  Charles-et- 
Georges,  assured  the  consul  he  was  quite 
powerless  to  protect  him.  In  fact, 
although  evidently  most  willing  to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade,  he  found  the  uniteil 
body  of  slave-dealera  far  too  strong  for 
him. 

Happily,  with  the  new  year,  the  crew 
of  the  British  cutter  Herald,  which  hail 
been  illegally  seized  by  the  Portugnese 
while  trading  with  the  natives  in  tfacMaa- 
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jikusi  river,  arrived,  and  claiming,  as  Brit- 
is!i  subjects,  the  protection  of  their  consul, 
giive  him,  by  their  presence,  the  protection 
he  so  greatly  needed.  Mr.  Duncan,  the 
captain  of  the  Herald,  and  Mr.  HiUiard, 
the  mate,  now  became  inmates  of  the  con- 
sul's house ;  and  grateful  for  the  hospital- 
ity afforded  them,  set  vigorously  to  work 
to  provide  supplies,  until,  on  removing 
into  a  new  house,  the  consul's  stores  con- 
sisted of  alarge  quantity  of  firewood,  ducks, 
fowls,  a  goat,  two  sheep,  and  two  cows. 
The  Portuguese,  however,  still  refused  to 
have  any  dealings  with  the  Englishmen ; 
and  thiis  they  were  unable  to  obtain  more 
than  twelve  pounds  of  flour,  which  they 
purchased  from  a  German  brig. 

Hitherto,  during  all  their  privations 
and  all  their  fiitigues,  the  family  had  en- 
joyed the  great  blessing  of  health ;  but 
with  spring  the  sickly  season  approached, 
and  as  it  seemed  more  severe  attacks 
of  fever  took  place  periodically,  it  was 
remarked  with  fearful  apprehension  that 
this  year,  1858,  was  the  seventh  from 
the  awful  hurricane  and  fatal  season  of 
1 85 1 .  Constant  inquiries — although  from 
no  kind  motive — were  therefore  made, 
relative  to  the  consul  and  his  family ; 
and  doubtless  many  a  saint  was  invoked 
to  pour  out  his  vengeance  on  the  here- 
tics. Ere  long,  Mr.  Hilliard  was  seized 
with  the  fever — apparently  a  kind  of  in- 
termittent; but  although,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  months,  he  had  fi}3e 
attacks,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  on 
Mrs.  McLeod's  treatment,  and  her  un- 
wearied nursing,  he  eventually  completely 
recovered.  Towards  the  close  of  Febru- 
ary Mr.  Duncan  fell  ill.  All  that  consid- 
erate kindness  and  most  careful  nursing 
Cxould  do,  was  done  for  him,  but  unfortiT 
nately  with  no  success;  and  just  after, 
Mi-s.  McLeod  was  attacked  with  the  fever, 
though  but  mildly,  and  was  confined  to 
her  room.  The  care  of  Mr.  Duncan  now 
developed  upon  Rosa ;  and  the  poor  girl, 
perceiving  him  to  change  rapidly,  com- 
municated her  fears  to  her  mistress.  Dis- 
regarding her  own  illness,  in  her  anxiety 
to  soothe  and  console  the  sufferer,  far 
away  from  wife  and  children,  whom  he 
never  would  see  again,  Mrs.  McLeod  in- 
sisted on  being  wrapped  in  blankets,  and 
carried  to  his  bedside.  She  was  in  that 
state  of  the  fever  that  the  slightest  oppo- 
sition to  her  wishes  would  have  been  in- 
jurious; so  she  was  conveyed  to  the  suf- 
ferer, but  at  once  saw  there  was  no  hope. 


Ar  he  was  still  partially  conscious,  she 
endeavored  to  prepare  him  for  his  ap- 
proaching end;  and  also  inquired  if  he 
had  any  message  for  the  wife  who  would 
so  soon  be  a  widow.  Anxious  to  catch 
the  few  half-articulate  words  that  lingered 
on  the  lips  of  the  poor  dying  man,  the  no- 
ble and  gentle  woman  leaned  over  him, 
and  inhaled  his  fetid  breath.  She  was 
carried  back  to  her  bed,  after  this  labor 
of  love,  where  she  remained  a  patient  but 
severe  sufferer,  from  putrid  sore-throat, 
for  six  weeks. 

During  this  period  of  deep  affliction  the 
reader  would  scarcely  believe  that,  al- 
though there  were  three  doctors  at  Mo- 
zambique, and  two  on  board  a  Portuguese 
frigate  in  the  harbor,  not  one  would  visit 
the  British  consul's  house,  although  told 
that  three  people  were  at  the  point  of 
death !  At  lensfth,  through  the  Govern- 
or-General, Mr.  McLeod  obtained  a  doctor 
from  a  French  war-steamer,  then  in  har- 
bor, and  a  dozen  of  leeches,  which  proba- 
bly saved  Mrs.  McLeod's  life.  When  the 
French  doctor  came,  he  found  Mr.  Dun- 
can dead,  Mrs.  McLeod  still  dangerously 
ill,  propped  up  with  pillows,  making  a 
shroud,  Mr.  Hilliard  in  a  very  doubtful 
state,  and  poor  Rosa  sickening  with  the 
fever.  It  was  a  melancholy  duty  that 
next  devolved  upon  the  British  consul. 
A  coffin  was  sent  by  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, and  a  boat  to  convey  Mr.  Duncan's 
remains  to  the  burial-place.  The  body 
was  placed  under  a  large  tamarind-tree  in 
the  courtyard,  and  the  solitary  mourner 
— ^followed  by  his  "  poor  dog  Belle,"  the 
only  living  bein<j  that  sickness  had  spared 
— spread  the  British  flag  as  a  fitting  pall 
over  the  coffin  of  the  gallant  seaman,  and 
then  read  the  funeral  service  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Then,  with  the  flag  still  cov- 
ering the  remains,  "  the  flag  he  had  loved 
so  well,"  the  body  was  conveyed  to  the 
boat  for  interment  a  short  distance  off, 
beside  two  others  of  his  countrymen. 

On  his  return  from  this  sad  duty,  Mr. 
McLeod  visited  Mr.  Hilliard,  from  whom 
he  was  still  compelled  to  conceal  the  news 
of  Mr.  Duncan's  death.  He  urged  him  to 
be  remoyed,  as  the  doctor  had  suggested, 
to  the  hospital,  explaining  to  him  that  if 
he,  Mr.  McLeod,  were  attacked  by  fever, 
there  would  be  no  one  to  attend  him,  and 
he  would  perish  from  neglect.  But  the 
poor  sufferer  well  knew  that  there  were 
lower  depths  of  perfldy  in  the  Portuguese 
character  than  even  the  consul  had  yet 
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f.thomed ;  so  he  replied,  wkh  touching 
earnestness,  that  all  he  asked  was,  to  let 
him  die  under  his  own  flag.  This  appeal 
could  not  be  resisted ;  and  happily  he  re- 
covered. Rosa  recovered,  too,  after  a 
few  days ;  but  Mrs.  McLeod's  continued 
sufferings  awakened  the  apprehensions  of 
her  husband ;  and  he  again  applied  to  the 
Govemor-General  for  medical  assistance. 
Dr.  Fonseca,  the  surgeon-maior,  was  sent. 
He  prescribed  manna,  and  what  he  called 
cream  of  tartar ;  and  finding  this  had  not 
been  taken,  he  mixed  it  himself  in  a  cup, 
on  his  second  visit,  directing  it  to  be  taken 
in  warm  water  the  next  morning.  The 
result  is  best  given  in  Mr.  McLeod^s  own 
words : 

**  The  next  morning  my  wife  took  the  medi- 
cine prescribed,  which  was  administered  by  my 
own  hand ;  and  I  went  to  look  after  Hilliard. 
On  my  return,  I  found  her  in  the  greatest  agony, 
with  Rosa  hanging  over  her.  It  appears  that, 
soon  after  my  leaving  the  room,  the  medicine 
had  acted  as  a  violent  emetic ;  and  Rosa  was  at- 
tracted to  the  room  by  my  wife*s  shrieks  of 
agony,  which  I  did  not  hear,  being  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  house.  Mrs.  McLeod  complained  of 
a  feeling  of  intense  burning,  not  only  in  her 
stomach,  but  in  her  throat;  and  during  more 
than  two  hours  she  endured  great  agony,  dur- 
ing which  we  observed  the  curving  of  the  back 
and  tmtching  of  the  muscles,  as  described  in 
cases  of  poisoning  from  strychnine.  Her  belief 
is  that  an  over-dose  of  poison  was  administered 
to  her,  which,  acting  as  an  emetic,  had  not  time 
to  lodge  in  her  system." 

Right  willing  were  all  the  inmates  from 
Henceforth  to  manage  without  medical  ad« 
vice,  although  the  sickly  season  still  con- 
tinned,  and  proved  rerj  &tal. 

The  prophetic  anticipations  before  al- 
luded to  were  strangely  fulfilled  this  sev- 
enth year  after  the  hurricane ;  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  most  severe  visitaton  of  the 
fever,  Mozambique,  on  the  first  of  April, 
was  attacked  by  another  hurricane,  which, 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  caused 
more  destruction  to  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding districts  than  any  tempest  be- 
fore known.  Heavy  rains  for  eight  days; 
thorough  tropical  floods,  sweeping  away 
many  dwellings;  changeable  winds,  and 
an  atmosphere  charged  with  electricity, 
heralded  its  approach.  At  six'  in  the 
morning  the  gales  began,  and  kept  in- 
creasing, together  with  the  swell  of  the 
sea  in  the  harbor,  until  four  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  shipping  began  to  drag 
their  anchors,  and  some  were  capsized. 
The  barometer  still  continued  to  &11;  but 


suddenly,  about  eleven  'o'dock  at  night, 
'^  the  wind  ceased,  and  was  followed  by  a 
calm  too  horrible  to  describe ;"  not  even 
a  leaf  stirred,  and  the  stars  shone  forth 
brightly.  But  too  well  did  the  watchers 
interpret  that  delusive  pause.  Suddenly 
as  lightning  a  blast  came  from  the  north- 
west ;  rain,  thunder,  successive  blasts  of 
wind,  followed ;  the  house,  although  built 
of  solid  masonry,  reeled  like  a  reed-built 
cabin,  and  the  astronomical  instruments 
were  so  shaken  that  it  was  almost  feared 
that  earthquake  would  be  added  to  tbe 
terrors  of  that  night.  Four  hundred  cocoa- 
nut-trees  were  uprooted  by  one  blast ;  and 
even  those  giants  of  the  forest  which 
Yasco  de  Gama  and  his  followers  bad 
gazed  upon  with  astonishment  at  their 
enormous  size,  were  laid  beside  them.  In 
the  harbor,  crowded  with  vessels,  the  de- 
struction was  appalling;  most  of  the  dhows 
were  lost,  together  with  their  crews; 
many  foreign  and  Portuguese  ships  sat 
fered  severely ;  and  the  onlj  vessels  that 
rode  out  the  storm  in  safety  were  two 
Portuguese,  and  that  unlucky  bark  the 
Charles-et-Georges. 

At  length  the  sickening  suspense  of 
"  hope  long  deferred"  was  exchanged  for 
the  ceitainty  of  deliverance.  Little  more 
than  a  week  after  the  tremendous  hurri- 
cane, when  supplies  had  again  run  short, 
and  poor  Rosa  had  again '  succumbed  to 
an  attack  of  fever,  the  long-looked-for  Kiil 
appeared  in  sight ;  and  as  she  neared,  the 
anxious  looker-out  recognized  **  one  of  tbe 
beautiful  Symonite  brigs  of  our  navy.^ 
As  the  Govenior-General  had  acknow- 
ledged his  inability  to  protect  the  British 
consul  from  ruffians,  who  now  even  at- 
tacked his  house  with  stones,  and  wound- 
ed his  wife,  and  as,  of  course,  his  consular 
mission  was  useless,  Mr.  McLeod,  after 
consulting  with  the  senior  naval  officer, 
determined  to  retire  to  Mauritius.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  May,  therefore,  the 
whole  family  embarked  on  board  the 
Lyra,  and  soon  bade  a  joyful  farewell  to 
the  city  of  Mozambique. 

As  the  Lyra  was  bound  to  the  Cape, 
and  as  Mr.  McLeod  was  anxious  to  com- 
municate with  Dr.  Livingstone,  they  an- 
chored off  the  Luavo  mouths  of  the  Zam- 
besi, and  fired  off  guns;  but  although 
they  remained  there  twenty-four  hours, 
no  answer  was  returned ;  and  much  dis- 
appointed in  not  meeting  the  Expedition, 
they  hurried  on  to  Natal,  where  faithful 
Rosa  was  restored  to  her  friends,  while 
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Mr.  and  Mra.  McLeod  proceeded  to  Port 
Louis.  A  very  pleasant  chapter  is  devo- 
ted to  Mauritius,  its  population,  and  its 
commerce.  From  a  i^carcitj  of  servants 
and  laborers — a  scarcity  still  felt,  although 
the  importation  of  coolies  is  no  longer 
prohibited — ^the  high  wages  and  conse- 
quent insolence  of  the  blacks  is  such,  that 
the  visitors  must,  we  think,  almost  regret 
that  the  whip  of  the  slave-driver  can  not 
be  occasionally  appealed  to.  A  more 
lazy,  drunken,  insubordinate  set  than 
these  emancipated  negroes  Mr.  McLeod 
declares  he  never  saw.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  "  people  at  the  Man- 
riiins  appear  bent  upon  making  money, 
and  then  returning  to  Europe."  It  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  European  could 
consent  to  look  upon  it  as  an  abiding  resi- 
dence. The  island  is,  however,  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  The  sugar  export 
has  more  than  trebled  within  the  last  fif- 
teen years;  and  by  the  introduction  of 
guano  in  the  wet,  clayev  districts,  many 
parts  formerly  unfitted  tor  the  culture  of 
the  sugar-cane  have  now  become  so  fertile 
that  most  abundant  crops  may  be  expect- 
ed in  future  yeare. 

Afler  a  sojourn  of  ten  weeks  at  Mauri- 
tius, Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLeod  embarked  in 
the  mail-steamer  to  Aden.  They  an- 
chored for  a  few  hours  ^^  in  the  magnifi- 
cent harbor  of  Port  Victoria,"  in  the  piin- 
cipal  island  of  the  Seychelles  group,  named 
Mah6.  An  interesting  account  of  these 
islands  is  given,  and  their  capabilities  of 
improvement  pointed  out,  followed  by  a 
description  of  Aden;  from  whence  they 
proceeded  by  the  overland  route  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  safely  arrived  on  the 
seventeenth  of  October. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  very  in- 
teresting work  is  devoted  to  ^Hhe  Re- 
sources of  Eastern  Africa,"  and  in  it  Mr. 
McLeod  earnestly  reiterates  his  conviction 
of  the  capabilities  which  East-Africa  offers 
on  its  coast-line  for  the  production  of  the 
finest  cotton.  The  whole  of  its  seaboard 
is  washed  ''by  that  great  ocean-current 
which  subsequently,  in  its  course  on  the 
east  coast  of  America,  obtains  the  name 
of  the  Gulf  Stream." 

"The  wonderful  effect  which  the  heat  con- 
tained in  this  great  body  of  water  has  on  the 
climate  of  EngUnd,  and  other  more  torridly  sit- 
uated countries,  is  a  fact  to  well  attested  to  be 
disputed.  For  my  present  purpose,  it  will  be 
simply  necesi^ry  for  me  to  state  that  the  long 
and  beautiful  staple  of  the  sea-island  cotton  is 


produeod  by  tbe  warm  yet  humid  atmosphere 
arising  from  tlie  Gulf  Stream,  accompiinied  by 
the  Blaine  breezes  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
America,  and  similarly  that  cotton  of  the  sea- 
island  quality  may  be  likewise  produced  on  the' 
east  coaiTt  of  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  Ethio- 
pian Archipelago,  bathed  by  this  great  oceanic 
current  In  proof  of  which  I  would  point  to 
the  cotton  now  erown  on  the  Seychelles,  and 
also  to  that  produeed  on  the  coast-line  of  the 
British  colony  of  Natal." 

Labor,  too,  has  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  been  found  in  such  abundance 
on  this  coast,  that  the  rich  produce  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  mines,  has  actually  been 
neglected  for  the  easier  trade  of  supplying 
slaves  to  America.  Now,  all  along  this 
coast,  ^^  a  gradual  but  visible  change  for 
the  better"  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts 
our,  country  has  made  for  the  suppression 
of  slave-trade.  And  then,  not  only 
does  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  up  to 
Mozambique  open,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  such  important  advantages  to  the 
trader,  but  more  noi'thward  still,  even  to 
the  Red  Sea,  the  same  advantages  are  at- 
tainable. Messnril,  opposite  the  city  of 
Mozambique,  receives  yearly  from  the 
natives  oi  the  far  interior,  ^old,  silver, 
ivory,  wax,  skins,  and  malachite — ^the  lat- 
ter showing  that  there  are  copper-mines 
in  the  Monomoises  country.  Some  of 
these  natives  were  in  1856  seized  by  the 
Portuguese  to  supply  the  so-called  "  French 
Free  Labor  Emigration;"  since  which 
they  have  never  appeared  at  Messuril. 
Mr.  McLeod  endeavored  to  induce  the  in* 
habitants  of  Mozambique  during  his  stay 
to  cultivate  the  cotton-shrubs,  as  the  saline 
breeze  on  the  coast  would  peculiarly  fivvor 
the  sea-island  kind.  As  the  mulberry-tree 
is  indigenous  there,  he  thinks  that  silk, 
also,  might  become  an  article  of  commerce. 
Ibo,  &rther  northward,  at  present  only  a 
great  warehouse  for  slaves,  is  admirably 
situated  for  trade. 

Zanzibar,  the  capital  of  the  Imlim  of 
Muskat,  exports  gold,  ivory,  drugs,  and  a 
variety  of  other  valuable  articles,  together 
with  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  to  tbe 
Red  Sea  and  Persian  G  ulf.  In  1 8 1 8  cloves 
were  introduced  from  Mauritius,  and  they 
thrive  so  well  that  the  cultivation  of  them 
has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  that  of 
the  sugar«oane,  and  even  the  cocoanut- 
tree.  Several  less  important  states  also 
offer  great  facilities  for  trade,  while  the 
kingdom  of  Kimweri,  or  Usambara,  more 
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generally  known  as  the  Pangany  district, 
IS  not  only  rich  in  tropical  produce,  but 
''  forests  of  magnificent  timber  await  the 
woodman's  axe,  with  the  Pangany  and  its 
tributaries  to  carry  it  to  the  ocean."  Dr. 
Krapf  describes  one  of  these  forests  as 
being  "  worth  millions  of  money,  for  its 
fine,  long,  straight  timber,  as  useful  for 
ship  building  as  for  carpentering.  The 
trees  are  straight  and  large,  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  feet  in  hight"  The  island 
of  Socotra,  'so  &mous  even  three  centur- 
ies ago  for  its  ''  dragon's-blood  and  Soco- 
trine  aloes,"  still  carries  on  an  extensive 
commerce  in  the  same  products ;  but  '^  at 
least  ten  times  the  quantity  of  these  dru^s 
which  at  present  is  exported  from  the  is- 
land might  be  easily  procured."  Zeyla, 
or  Zeila,  if  properly  encouraged  by  the 
Government,  would  be  a  very  good  out- 
port  ;  it  is  the  best  outlet  of  ancient  Ethi- 
opia. It  is  opposite  Aden,  where  steam 
communication  would  place  its  produc- 
tions at  once  in  the  European  markets. 
Mocha,  Jedda,  and  Maroa,  the  national 
outposts  of  Abyssinia,  are  also  important 
poits ;  while  Suez  has  already  become  a 
place  of  vast  importance,  foreshadowing 
the  future  greatness  that  awaits  it,  ^^  when 
the  Egyptian  transit  shall  be  completed, 
and  leviathan  ships  like  the  Great  Eastern, 
on  a  trunk-line  to  India  and  Chiua,  will 
make  that  part  their  western  terminus, 
and  Suez  and  Alexandria  become  the  em- 
poria  of  the  east  and  west." 

After  noticing  also  "the  valuable  islands 
on  the  coast,"  and  remarking  that  all 
along  these  coasts  we  are  outstripped  by 
the  Americans,  Germans,  and  French, 
Mr.  MoLeod,  in  considering  the  best 
means  of  rendering  these  resources  of 
Eastern  Africa  avaUable,  offers  the  follow- 
ing suggestions : 

"  At  present,  the  mail  by  way  of  the  Atlantic 
Ooeon,  reaches  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  in  Ihirty- 
flye  days,  and  Natal  in  forty.  When  at  Mozam- 
bique, in  1857, 1  wrote  to  Sir  Roderick  Morchi- 
son,  proposing  that  the  mail  should  be  carried 
to  those  two  British  colonies  by  way  of  Aden, 
touching,  on  the  way  down  the  east  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, at  Zuizibar  and  Mozambique.  By  this  route  a 
letter  would  reach  Natal  in  twenty-five  days,  and 
the  Cape  in  thirty  daya  A  fine  of  light  would 
thus  be  thrown  along  the  whole  east  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, now  darkened  by  the  mists  of  ages  and  polluted 
by  the  traffic  of  human  beings ;  an  inter-oolo- 
nul  trade  would  be  established  between  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  in  South- Africa:  the  Portuguese 
settlements  and  the  rich  Sumali  possessions  of 


the  Tm&m  of  Muskat;  and  the  slave-tnide  would 
be  entirdy  superseded  by  legitimate  coouneroe. 
.  .  .  .  I  am  in  hopes  this  route  may  soon 
be  adopted  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail,  more 
especially  as  the  electric  telegraph  is  now  work- 
ing at  Aden ;  from  which  pliu;e  a  steamer  might 
convey  a  message  to  Cape  Town  in  fourteen 
days.  This  route  once  established,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Cape  and  Natal  could  visit  Mozam- 
bique and  Zanzibar,  and  establish  houses  at 
these  nlaces,  where  they  would  have  a  good  cli- 
mate Guring  seven  months  of  the  year,  whidi  is 
the  healthy  as  well  as  the  trading  season — ^name- 
ly,  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  month  of  No- 
vember. By  the  establishing  of  this  route,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  climate  to  prevent  merchants 
trom  Europe  annually  visiting  their  establish- 
ments, and  personally  supervismg  the  proqierity 
of* their  factories  for  trade.** 

"  In  the  appended  chart,**  he  adds,  "  I 
have  laid  down  a  series  of  electric  cables 
for  connecting  Great  Britain  with  the 
South  and  East  African  British  Colonies, 
by  the  way  of  Aden  ;"  remarking,  "  tliat 
this  is  by  no  means  in  advance  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  times,  sbcc  the  colonists 
at  Natal  have  resolved  on  connecting 
themselves,  by  means  of  a  cable,  with  the 
colony  of  Mauritius;  and  telegraphic  com- 
munication is  fully  contemplated  between 
Graham's  ToMm  and  Petermaritzbnrg,  the 
capital  of  Natal." 

The  volumes  close  with  three  very  in- 
teresting appendices ;  the  first  giving  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  trees,  bushes,  herbs, 
and  plants  of  a  medicinal  character,  which 
are  to  be  found  near  the  town  of  Tete,  on 
the  Zambesi ;  the  second,  describing  the 
various  kinds  of  timber  to  be  fonnd  in 
Eastern  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  the  Sey- 
chelles, and  of  which  specimens  may  be 
seen  at  the  rooms  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety ;  and  the  third,  "  on  the  position  of 
Opmr."  All  the  three  contain  much  valu- 
able infoi*mation ;  the  two  first  pointing 
out  the  almost  exhaustless  vegetable  re- 
sources of  Eastern  Africa ;  the  last  throw- 
ing much  li^ht  on  an  interesting  point  of 
scriptnral  history. 

We  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
these  pleasant  and  instructive  volumes, 
and  would  earnestly  recommend  them  to 
every  one  anxious  to  obtain  valuable  and 
trustworthy  information  as  to  the  bound- 
less resources  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  we 
close  them,  heartily  wishing  that,  wherever 
the  consular  flag  of  England  is  nused,  a 
consul  as  intelligent,  as  energetic,  as  up- 
right as  Lyons  McLeod  may  always  bo 
found. 
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Vrom    Frftier*!    Magatlne. 

THE  LITERARY  SUBURB  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

FAME  OF  POPE,  HIS  COTEMPORARIES,  AND  HIS  VILLA. 

**  Not  wholly  In  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyood  U,  bloom*  tbe.g&rdeo  that  I  loTe-"— Toxtsom.  * 

**  Smn  floQth  Sea  broker  from  the  dty 
\n\l  purchase  me,  the  more*s  the  pity ; 
Lay  all  my  line  plantations  waste, 
To  fit  them  to  his  vulgar  taste. 
Changed  for  the  worse  In  every  part : 
My  master  Pope  win  break  his  heart.** 

Bwirr's  PaUoral  JH'iioffUS, 


.Sir  Joshua  Rstitolds  relates  that 
when  he  was  a  boy  he  went  to  a  sale  of 
pictures,  and  that  shortly  after  he  had 
entered  there  was  a  cry  of "  Mr.  Pope, 
Mr.  Pope !"  in  the  room,  when  the  com- 
pany made  way  for  Pope  to  pass,  every 
one  offering  his  hand  in  salutation,  and 
that  Sir  Joshua  himself  contrived  from 
where  he  stood  behind  to  put  out  his 
hand  under  the  arm  of  another  person 
who  was  before  him. 

As  they  made  way  for  him  in  the  pic- 
ture-gallery, so  they  make  way  for  him 
now.  Posterity  calls  before  it  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign ;  and  when  Mr.  Pope 
enters,  an  avenue  is  opened,  and  he 
marches  up  and  receives  the  applause  of 
those  whom  he  sought  to  please  as  much 
as  his  cotemporaries.  The  others  might 
as  well  not  be  there :  for  we  honor  him 
not  only  for  the  fine  qualities  that  belong- 
ed to  Mr.  Pope  as  an  individual,  but  for 
those  that  belonged  to  him  as  one  of  the 
class  of  which  He  was  a  member.  And 
this  is  well  worthy  to  be  thought  on ;  for 
it  is  a  fiict  not  belonging  to  Pope  or  the 
eighteenth  century  alone,  but  is  ever  the 
way  in  which  posterity  honors  an  age. 
One  man  stands  forth  the  vicar  of  his  co- 
temporaries  to  receive  the  praise  or  the 
blame  they  may  have  deserved.  Shak- 
spearc,  great  as  he  is,  bears  away  some 
honor  which  belongs  not  to  him  alone. 
His  fame  is  a  giant  that  in  the  contest  has 
devoured  his  fellows  and  increased  himself 
with  their  bulk.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
many  great  men  courted  the  dramatic 
muse.  Massinger,  Ben  Jonson,  Fletcher 
— any  one  of  them  ought  to  share  with 
Shakspeare  great  praise  for  the  high  per- 
fection to  which  they  had  brought  their 


art ;  but  he  who  reads  Shakspeare  alone 
admires  in  him  the  merit  both  of  the  class 
and  of  the  individuals.  There  is  the  same 
sort  of  observation  to  be  made  respecting 
our  use  of  epithets,  and  the  meaning  we 
attach  to  them.  We  honor  Lorenzo,  be- 
cause he  was  called  by  his  countrymen 
The  Magnificent;  and  we  find  that  he 
deserves  that  title  unused  among  our- 
selves; but  then  we  must  remember  it 
was  the  ordinary  word  of  address  amon^ 
gentlemen  in  Florence.  Lorenzo,  in  his 
speech  in  Machiayelli's  history,  begins: 
"  Eccelsi  Signori  e  voi  magnifid  oittadi- 
ni."  So  we  honor  Lorenzo  for  being  the 
most  magnificent  among  magnificent  citi- 
zens. And  there  are  representatives  of 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  Poor  Mach- 
iavelli !  was  he  worse  than  those  he  lived 
with  ?  I  should  think  any  one  who  reads 
his  noble  exhortations  to  Lorenzo  to  de- 
liver Florence  from  the  foreigner,  and 
who  considers  that  he  served  the  republic 
well  and  suffered  torture  for  his  love  of 
liberty,  will  not  think  so.  But  he  stands 
out  the  cleverest  of  a  clever  but  unscru- 
pulous age ;  and  therefore  he  must  bear 
the  blame,  for  he  has  laid  down  the  max- 
ims as  a  philosopher  which  the  scoundrels 
about  him  practiced.  William  the  Con- 
queror takes  possession  of  our  infant 
minds  as  a  man  of  gigantic  ambition,  who 
did  what  no  one  ebe,  in  English  history 
at  least,  ever  did — ^made  agreat  conquest. 
And  this  opinion,  duly  inculcated  by  the 
venerable  historianesses  of  the  nursery, 
we  often  carry  about  with  us  in  life ;  bnt 
the  fact  is,  that  in  that  age  every  grcnt 
man  was  a  conqueror  or  conquisitor.  If 
a  man  peaceably  bought  an  estate,  he  was 
called    the  conquereur,  from  whom  idl 
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titlo  to  that  estate  was  to  be  derived ;  and 
William,  who  obtained  the  estate  of  Eng- 
land for  his  family,  no  master  whether 
peaceably  or  not,  was  therefore  the  con- 
auereur  to  all  future  holders  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  So  he  gets  the  merit,  such  as 
it  is,  which  belongs  to  all  people  of  that 
acquiring  age  who  acquired  for  themselves 
large  estates,  because  he  acquired  or  con- 
quered the  largest.  Every  one  loathes 
tne  name  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  as  a 
bribed  judge  and  a  base  politician  ;  and 
if  we  regard  only  the  unsullied  ermine  of 
this  day.  Bacon  deserves  all  the  booting 
he  gets ;  but  if  we  remember  that  his  was 
an  age  of  corruption  and  baseness,  we 
shall  acknowledge  that  we  dislike  him  not 
only  for  his  own  but  for  his  cotempora- 
ries'  vices.  He  was  the  greatest  man  in 
an  act  of  baseness.  When  we  look  back 
at  past  ages,  we  see  only  the  centers  of 
the  systems ;  but  they  shine  with  the  col- 
lective light  of  the  whole  constellation. 
So  the  sway  that  is  held  over  us  by 

'*  The  dead  but  sceptred  soyeFeigDS,  who  still 
rule 
Our  spirits  firom  their  urns," 

is  afler  all  an  instance  of  representative 
government. 

If,  gentle  reader,  I  had  been  Pope's 
footman,  I  should  have  been  better  able 
to  write  this  chapter.  You  would  be 
more  obliged  to  me  if  I  told  you  how 
Kneller  looked  when  he  dangled  out  of 
his  carriage  into  Pope's  villa,  and  what 
sort  of  fellows  Chesterfield  and  Berkeley, 
Bolingbroke  and  Warburton  were,  as  they 
sat  round  the  little  deal  table  in  the  grotto, 
while  I  helped  them  to  the  frugal  tare  of 
the  poet,  and  handed  round  the  one  pint  of 
wine  among  the  five,  than  if  I  harangued 
yon  on  the  paintings,  the  letters,  the  pbilo- 

X'  ^,  or  the  speeches  of  these  worthies, 
t  you  want  is  a  dishonest  valet,  whom 
yon  can  bribe,  and  who  will  fling  open 
the  doors  to  you,  and  show  you  his  mas- 
ter, not  as  he  wished  to  be,  but  as  he  was. 
The  vices  of  the  great  are  their  link  to 
humanity,  and  literary  men  well  know 
this,  as  they  have  a  habit  of  dressing 
themselves  up  in  their  biographies  to  be 
heroes,  and  never  speaking  of  themselves 
but  in  that  capacity.  Xow  ^'  no  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  valet ;''  and  therefore  posterity 
wishes  to  hear  the  gossip  of  literary 
menials.  The  result  of  it  is  that  the  bio- 
graphies of  emiment  literary  xDjan  are  to  I 


be  read   most   fully  in  the   scandalous 
chronicle. 

I  hardly  like  to  say  so,  because  it  may 
have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  manners 
of  those  young  gentlemen  of  fifteen  who 
feel  destined  to  astonish  the  world,  but 
yet  truth  compels  me  to  remark  that  most 
men  of  genius  are  odd  and  unusual  in 
their  ways  and  methods.  A  great  man 
is  a  common  man  drawn  out.  Take  a 
dullard,  develop  his  faculties,  make  him 
peevish,  teach  him  to  rack  his  brains,  and 
you  would  go  as  far  as  art  can  go  to  make 
a  genius.  Indeed  there  are  persons  who 
believe  that  genius  is  nothing  but  one 
sort  of  disordered  intellect ;  and  there  are 
others  who  fancy  they  shall  pass  for  great 
wits  by  affecting  a  certain  non- conforming 
mien  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  But 
the  misfortunes  of  the  intellectual  demigod 
are  not  always  confined  to  his  manuci% 
To  prove  the  iro perfectibility  of  man,  a 
fine  brain  is  oflen  cased  in  a  bad  outside, 
as  in  nuts  the  best  kernel  is  always  in  the 
thinnest  shelL  Byron  was  racked  as  by 
torture  at  the  idea  of  his  lameness  to  do 
something  to  make  him  remarkable  in  a 
better  way  than  because  he  halted .  Pope, 
being  in  stays,  protuberant  before  and 
behind,  so  as  to  look  like  a  spider,  general- 
ly afflicted  with  a  headache,  bom  of  a 
suspected  race,  incapable  of  any  common 
profession,  was  goaded  to  be  a  poet. 
Every  time  he  looked  in  a  mirror,  he  was 
spurred  to  deliver  himself  from  the  scorn 
which  the  ill-nature  of  mankind  fastened 
upon 

'*  The  libeled  person  and  the  pictured  shape.** 

That  hump  he  wore,  to  those  who  could 
interpret  him  rightly,  was  the  prophet  of 
his  destiny.  Private  misfortunes,  if  not 
private  vices,  are  sometimes  public  bene- 
fits. Had  Pope,  Swift,  and  Byron  been 
perfect  and  upright  in  body  and  mind, 
three  more  fine  men  would  have  paced 
the  Mall,  three  fewer  authors  would  have 
graced  our  shelves.  Many  great  men 
have  taken  a  thoughtful  turn  because  they 
had  a  sick  childhood,  and  moped  in-doors 
over  books  while  their  brothers  were 
playing  in  the  fields.  The  Spaitans  had 
no  authors,  hardly  a  chronicler,  no  litera- 
ture, no  more  than  one  poet,  the  astonish- 
ed historians  of  Greece  inform  us.  But 
why  wonder  at  this?  The  explanation  is 
perlectly  simple.  The  Spartans  destroyed 
all  their  weak  and  deibrmed   children. 
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They  did  not  know  that  the  sublime  is 
oflen  cased  in  the  ridicttlous. 

The  greatest  men  m  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  like  magnates  at  a  dinner,  have 
their  own  servants  to  wait  on  them. — ^The 
plebeian  herd  have  only  the  common  me- 
nials. Eveiy  one  knows  that  Johnson 
had  the  best  attendant  of  any  one :  bat 
Pope  was  not  ill  served  in  this  particular. 
There  was  a  genUeman  of  Eton  and  New 
College,  named  Spenoe,  who,  having  a 
mind  to  be  upon  Mr.  Pope's  establishment, 
wrote  and  published  an  essay  on  Pope's 
Odyssey  in  1 726.  This  immediately  gain- 
ed him  the  friendship  of  the  poet,  whose 
life  and  conversation  are  portrayed  to  us 
in  the  collection  of  anecdotes  leib  by  Mr. 
Spenoe.  To  him  Mr.  Pope  laid  himself 
out  for  posterity.  He  took  care  to  be 
vivacious  and  epigrammatic  before  Spence, 
and  Spence  took  care  to  record  that  he 
was  so.  To  be  described  so  minutely  is 
like  living  in  a  glass  house,  where  posteri- 
ty may  look  in  as  they  pass  through  this 
transitoiT'  life,  and  where  they  may  throw 
stones  too. 

Another  courtier  at  the  court  of  Pope 
was  Bishop  Warburton,  the  able  and  con- 
ceited author  of  the  Divine  LegcUion  of 
Moses,  He  introduced  himself  to  Pope's 
fiiendship  by  vindicating  his  Essay  on 
Man^  and  Pope  left  him  his  literary  lega- 
tee. They  first  met  in  1740  in  Lord  Rad- 
nor's garden  at  Twickenham,  Dodsley,  the 
bookseller,  being  there  also.  Warburton 
was  made  much  of  by  Pope,  and  the  Hon. 
Charles  Yorke  writes  this  year : 

'*  Mr.  Warburton  declares  he  never  spent  a 
fortnight  so  agreeably  any  where  as  at  Twicken- 
ham. He  was  presented  to  all  Mr.  Pope's 
friends,  who  entertained  him  with  singular 
civility,  and  received  him  with  engaging 
freedom." 

One  evening,  as  they  were  lounging 
about  the  garden,  Pope  began  to  depre- 
ciate himself^  saying  that  he  thought  in 
all  sincerity  he  had  been  excelled  in  every 
part  of  writing,  and  more  particularly  in 
invention.  What  was  this  but  angling 
for  a  compliment  ?  What  sort  of  a  sequel 
would  there  have  been  if  Warburton  had 
ssud :  "  I  quite  agree  with  you,  sir  ?"  In- 
stead of  tnat,  however,  like  a  true  cour- 
tier, he  begged  to  men^~  in 
which  Pope  was  nr^  )f 
uniting  wit  to  it 
gives  a  splend  lar 


snblimity,  and  your  sublimity  gives  s 
grace  and  dignity  to  your  wit." 
.  I  have  probably  said  enough  to  biing 
you  to  my  opinion,  if  you  were  not  of  it 
before,  that  Pope  was  a  very  vain  little 
creature ;  but,  reader,  if  you  will  go  with 
me  in  Pope's  chariot  to  Whitton,  a  hamlet 
of  Twickenham,  and  tell  the  coachman  to 
stop  at  old  Kneller  Hall,  we  can  introduce 
yon  to  a  greater  amount  of  vanity  than  was 
ever  put  together  before  in  one  mortal* 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  bows  us  into  his  hall 
and  up  his  staircase,  painted  by  himself 
and  Laguerre.  Canvases  are  strewed 
all  about,  with  faces  painted  on  them  with 
inconceivable  rapidity  by  our  host,  and 
waiting  the  attention  of  his  assistants^ 
who  put  in  the  backgrounds,  taking  care 
that  their  work  should  not  afford  a  con- 
trast derogatory  to  their  master ;  or  Sir 
Godfrey  is  justice  of  the  peace,  sentencing 
a  village  drunkard,  and  administering  a 
rude  equity  or  species  of  law,  of  which  we 
say  nothing  except  that  it  is  unwritten, 
by  assigning  stray  paupers  to  the  richest 
parish,  and  refusing  distraints  upon  those 
who  had  nothing  but  their  furniture  to 
pay  them  with,  or  hallooing  out  in  his 
night-dress  from  the  window  to  the  con- 
stable, coming  along  with  a  prisoner,  to 
go  to  the  next  pot-house  and  make  it  up ; 
or  he  sits  majestic  at  the  head  of  a  vestry, 
proud  of  an  honor  which  I  do  not  find 
th&t  Pope  or  Bacon  ever  attained,  that 
of  being  churchwarden  of  Twickenham.* 
The  poet  who  draws  laudatory  pictures  of 
great  persons  in  verse,  (though  with  some 
gdy  flaws  in  them  that  the  originals  will  not 
detect,)  is  welcome  at  the  house  of  the 
painter  to  whom  every  one  from  Charles 
11.  to  George  I.'s  time  resorted  to  bo 
flattered  in  oil. 

At  which  of  Pope's  visits  shall  we  ac- 
company him  ?  Not,  I  pray  thee,  at  that 
which  he  paid  Sir  Godfrey  as  he  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  arranging  his  monument, 
feeling  the  grastb  already  growing  over 
him,  and  seeing  posterity  applauding,  la- 
menting, and  refusing  to  believe  that  his 
daubs  scrambled  up  n>r  lucre  were  by  the 
same  artist  as  the  converted  Chinese,  He 
would  not  like,  he  said,  to  lie  among  the 
rascals  at  Westminster,  a  monument  there 
would  be  suflicient,  and  he  begged  Pope 
to  write  the  epitaph.  A  turn  comes,  the 
sweet  vision  of  posthumous  fame  which  he 
was  enjoying  by  anticipation  fades  away  ; 

•" I  I    -    -  ' ~-    —  I  III  --   — m-m^M^^^^ 

^  He  WM  ehaiHsh warden  in  1718. 
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he  grows  restless  at  the  thonght  of  going. 
His  friend  —  we  may  truly  say  in  one 
sense  his  confessor — ^tells  him  he  has  been 
a  very  good  man,  and  no  doubt  would  go 
to  a  better  place.  "  Ah !  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Pope,"  says  the  dying  painter,  whose 
eyes  are  too  dim  now  to  see  postenty  at 
its  adorations,  '^  I  wish  God  would  let  me 
stay  at  Whitton."  Poor  fellow !  he  had 
earned  his  home  hardly,  and  better  de- 
served to  enjoy  it  than  many  who  may 
have  lived  there  since.  But  King  Death 
balances  none  of  these  considerations  in 
his  brainless  skull.  No,  let  us  rather  be 
present  in  his  day  of  hesdth  and  pride  and 
wit,  when  he  handed  Pope  round  a  room 
full  of  beauties  he  had  psdnted,  possibly 
insinuating,  in  the  absence  of  the  fair 
onginals,  how  much  better  his  were  than 
the  works  of  nature ;  let  us  listen  to  the 
acid  little  bard  when  he  said :  ''  It  is  a 
pity.  Sir  Godfrey,  that  you  had  not  been 
consulted  at  the  creation."  Let  us  help 
to  fix  the  sting  still  deeper  when  Sir  God- 
frey, throwing  his  eyes  strong  upon  Pope's 
shoulders,  answered :  '*  Really,  I  should 
have  made  some  things  better." 

Kneller  was  as  vain  of  this  haU  of  his, 
which  he  built  in  17 1 1,  and  as  vulgarly  vain 
of  it,  as  any  Jew-boy  of  his  gold-pin.  He 
was  asked  to  furnish  a  poitrait  of  himself 
to  a  foreign  collection  of  autofactured 
portraits  of  painters.  But  he  stuck  in 
three  pieces  of  finery  which  rendered  it  so 
disgusting  that  the  collectors  thought  of 
removing  it  from  their  gallery— his  gold- 
chain,  his  diamond-ring,  and  his  hall  at 
Whitton.  In  the  collection  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  members  of  the  Kit  Kat 
Club,  engraved  in  1733,  Kneller  Hall  is 
again  the  back-ground  of  Sir  Godfrey's 
portrait. 

In  accordance  with  his  wish  he  lies  not 
among  the  rascals  of  Westminster,  but 
among  those  of  Twickenham.  He  was 
buried  November  seventh,  1728.  Pope 
sent  this  epitaph  for  him  to  the  Abbey, 
and  declares  it  is  the  worst  thing  he  ever 
wrote ;  if  Kneller  can  read  it  now,  I  think 
lie  is  of  a  different  opinion. 

'*  Kneller,  by  Heareo,  and  not  a  master  taught, 
Whose   art  was  nature   and  whose   pictures 

thought ; 
When  now  two  ages  he  hod  snatched  from  fate 
Whatever  was  beauteous  and  whatever  was  great, 
Rest  crowned  with  princes'  honors,  poets'  lays, 
Due  to  his  merit  and  brave  thirst  of  praise : 
Living,  great  nature  feared  he  might  outvie 
Her  works,  and  dying,  feara  faen^  may  dia" 


A  humbler  muse  than  thst  which  cele- 
brates his  cenotaph^  addressed  in  1722  a 
folio  of  verses  "To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
at  his  country-seat."  It  sets  forth  the 
uselessness  of  Kneller's  attempting  to 
leave  the  fashionable  world,  in  these  num- 
bers: 

'To  Whitton's  shades  and  Hounslow's  aiiy  plain. 
Thou,  Kneller,  tak'st  thy  snmmer  flight  in  vain — 
In  vain  thy  wish  gives  all  thy  rural  boon 
To  the  fiiir  villa  and  well-ordered  bowers ; 
To  court  the  pencil,  early  at  thy  gates 
Ambition  knocks,  and  fleeting  beauty  waits. 
Implores  thv  aid  to  make  her  own  secura 
The  great,  the  fair,  and  (if  au^t  nobler  be. 
Aught  more  beloved)  the  arts  solicit  thee." 

The  most  eminent  of  the  Kneller  school 
of  artists  were  Jervas,  Hudson,  and  Rich- 
ardson ;  of  these  the  first  two  were  resi- 
dents at  Twickenham.  Jervas  taught 
Pope  psdnting,  and  owed  his  reputation 
more  to  that  tutorship,  and  to  the  praises 
of  Steele  in  the  Toiler^  than  to  his  own 
merits. 

Richardson  was  also  a  friend  of  Pope, 
and  was  summoned  to  his  villa  in  1733  to 
take  a  portrait  of  the  poet's  mother,  who 
was  then  lying  deaa  at  Twickenham. 
Hudson  was  teacher  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, and  a  pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Rich- 
ardson. His  home  stood  close  to  Pope's, 
on  the  site  afterwards  built  on  by  Lady 
Howe.  He  died  in  it  in  1779,  at  the  age 
of  seventv-eight,  having  long  lived  on  the 
fortune  he  acquired  by  enjoying,  after 
Richardson's  death,  a  monopoly  of  por- 
trait-painting in  England. 

When  we  say  that  there  was  a  secretap 
ry  of  state  who  was  a  friend  to  poets  and 
artists,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  poets 
and  artists  were  friends  to  him ;  for  when 
society  was  first  framed,  a  law  would  seem 
to  have  been  imposed  on  the  votaries  of 
the  Muses  which  bade  them  conceive  in 
sorrow,  and  look  to  the  politician,  as  Eve 
was  told  to  look  to  Adam.  We  have  of- 
ten heard  of  ministers  who  have  scorned 
the  Muses ;  we  have  not  heard  of  the  poet 
who  rejected  the  favor  of  the  politician. 
James  Craggs  the  younger,  whom  Wal- 
pole  calls  "  a  showy  vapory  man,"  was  the 
son  of  James  Craggs,  rostmaster-GeneraL 
He  pushed  forward  by  his  merits  alone,  as 
Swift  would  have  it,  proving  the  want  of 
skill  in  the  education  of  the  nobility  of  the 
time,  when  Craggs,  a  new  unlettered  man, 
rose  above  them ;  or,  as  Horace  Walpole 
prefers,  he  was  brought  fbrw^  by  the 
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Ministers  as  a  good  opponent  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert. It  is  certain  that  he  was  in  great 
i^vor  with  the  Whig  literati  of  the  day — 
Steele^  Tickell,  and  Addison.  He  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  as  Secretary  of  State  in 
1720,  and  in  that  ^ear  gave  a  banquet  to 
the  Foreign  Ministers  at  Twickenham. 
He  lived  in  the  house  at  the  end  of  King 
street,  which  was  still  standing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  on  the  site  of  the 
coachmaker's  shop.  A  great  intimacy 
arose  between  him  and  Kneller  and  Pope. 
The  one  painted  him,  the  other  sang  him. 
But  no  ornament  can  disguise  him.  He 
and  his  father  fonce  footman  to  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland)  were  two  of  the 
chief  wreckers  in  the  South  Seas.  The 
elder  Craggs  died  conveniently — ^it  is  be- 
lieved by  chemical  aid — ^the  day  before 
his  delinquencies  were  to  be  exposed  in 
St.  Stephen's.  The  younger  Craggs,  in 
February^  1721,  called  at  the  gate  of  Lady 
March ;  the  porter  told  him  sixe  was  ill  of 
the  small-pox;  Craggs  went  home  and 
died  of  it. 

Here  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
that,  happily  distant,  we  can  read  the  pri- 
vate history  of  the  eighteenth  century 
imcontaminated.  Will  any  one  be  made 
a  rogue  because  he  is  told  that  two  no- 
tions of  the  mind — Craggs  senior  and 
Craggs  junior,  the  latter  high  in  the  coun- 
sels of  his  sovereign — managed  the  South 
Sea  schemes  more  to  their  own  advantage 
than  to  their  country's  glory  ?  It  is  only 
from  the  living,  who,  if  not  made,  will  be 
examples,  that  we  dread  public  demorali- 
zation. As  there  is  honor  among  thieves, 
so  I  maintain,  contrary  to  the  moral 
physiologists,  who  preach  that  evil  can 
propagate  only  its  kind,  that  sometimes  a 
good  use  is  made  of  embezzled  funds. 
Craggs  would  have  nobly  misapplied  some 
of  the  secret  service-money  to  the  main- 
tenance of  that  son  of  the  Pariahs,  Alex- 
ander of  Twickenham.  Pope  declined  it, 
buying  the  boast  of  independence  at  the 
price  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year. 

Pope  thus  recorded  his  .death  in  the 
poetical  obituary  in  Westmmster  Abbey : 

"  Statesman,  yet  friend  of  Truth !  of  soul  sincere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear  I 
Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end, 
Who  gained  no  title*  and  who  lost  no  friend, 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved, 
Praised,  wept,  and  honored  by  the  Muse  he 
loved." 

Johnson  objects  to  this  epitaph,  that  it 


is  in  two  languages.  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  it,  except  that  it  is  not  in  the 
language  that  Truth  speaks.  This  was 
Pope's  "  Hudson's  Sutue." 

Craggs  was  dead  before  those  bright 
assemblages  were  formed  at  Pope's  villa 
to  meet  the  great  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  at 
the  time  when  he — we  were  going  to  say 
fiourished,  but  that  word  will  not  do ;  we 
may  say  that  Pericles,  or  Cicero,  or  Addi- 
son, or  even  Pope  flourished,  but  Swift 
was  an  ill-looking,  blighted  plant,  that 
ran  up  high,  it  is  true,  but  difi*used  as 
much  poison  as  fragrance.  He  was  al- 
ways sour,  and  never  enjoyed  any  of  tho 
beauties  of  creation.  How  he  would  have 
admired  them  if  only  he  had  made  them  I 
Lord  of  the  sapient  crowd  sat  Pope  at  his 
little  deal  table,  in  the  chair  of  the  scom- 
ers,  always  in  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
buckram,  afraid  lest  the  host  should  dis- 
grace the  poet.  Poor  Pope,  he  could  no 
more  unbend  his  mind  than  his  body,  lest 
both  should  collapse  into  nothing.  He 
fell  asleep  unless  the  convei-sation  was 
epigrammatic,  and  always  managed  to 
turn  the  conversation  so  as  to  lead  natur- 
ally to  some  bon-mot  he  had  in  store.  I 
will  close  my  scattered  remarks  on  Pope, 
as  the  host  of  the  literary  aristocracy  of 
his  age,  with  some  apt  observations  of  a 
reviewer  of  Spence's  anecdotes. 

"  The  style  both  of  poetry  and  prose  was  grown 
classical  and  courtly.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Muses 
had  deserted  Mount  Parnassus  for  Windsor 
Forest  and  Hampton  Court,  had  thence  slipped 
down  to  their  favorite  villa  at  Twickenham,  and 
had  turned  aside  again  at  Whitehall  stairs,  only 
stopping  on  this  side  Temple-bar.  with  a  train 
of  wit,  beauty,  fashion,  rank,  ana  learning  fol- 
lowing them,  with  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  for 
their  gentlemen  ushers,  and  peeresses  of  the 
realm  for  their  maids  of  honor.  Pope  was  one 
of  those  who  was  admitted  into  tlie  center  of  this 
circle,  and  who  received  and  gave  new  lustre  to 
it  He  was  the  poet  laureate  of  polished  life. 
His  most  graceful  verses  were  laid  on  the  toilette 
of  beauty ;  his  most  beautiful  compositions  were 
offered  up  on  the  altar  of  friendsnip.  The  list 
of  his  friends  and  favorites  includes  almost  all 
that  was  distinguished  in  his  day.  To  sound 
their  praises  we  need  only  name  those  whom 
Gay  summoned  to  welcome  Pope's  return  to 
shore  after  his  Grecian  voyage  .  .  .  And 
is  there  not  a  charm  in  all  these  names  that  sUU 
rises  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes  over 
the  places  that  they  knew  and  loved— a  sound 
that  must  forever  echo  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  while  learning,  genius,  and  eloquence 
continue  to  be  honored,  tlutt  call  up  a  throng  oif 
lovely  mortal  faces,  and  of  bright  immortal 
heads  to  hover  round  us  as  we  k>iter  ia  the 
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ghades  of  TwickeDhani,  or  muse  over  the  pages 
in  which  all  their  glories  are  enshrined  ?*^ 

And  yet  Pope  could  never  be  one  of 
the  gay  or  the  happy.  You  have  some- 
times seen  in  the  corner  of  some  splendid 
ball-room,  a  pale  and  haggard  counte- 
nance looming  from  behind  the  dancing 
ranks.  Constant  to  his  corner,  leaning 
one  side  against  the  wall  and  the  other  on 
his  cratch,  the  large-headed  lull-eyed  vic- 
tim of  scrofula  stands  like  the  Egyptian 
skeleton,  a  memento,  if  not  of  death,  of 
disease.  All  combine  to  show  him  courtesy, 
nay,  even  homage ;  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  dancers  speaks  soft  sayings,  and 
breathes  kind  questions  as  she  passes  him, 
the  haughtiest  of  the  cavaliers  takes  his 
thin  hand  with  a  cordial  pressure,  some 
one  is  ever  trying  to  soothe  and  to  en- 
courage him ;  he  is  not  alone  a  moment, 
they  hang  upon  his  words,  and  all  the  wit 
that  circulates  that  night  is  his,  and  yet 
amid  it  all  he  feels  a  stranger  to  that  com- 
pany ;  though  unconscious  of  a  particle  of 
envy  or  of  malice,  he  sees  every  defect,  he 
(Bels  imagined  slights,  he  takes  unjustified 
antipathies,  and  the  music  which  makes 
the  step  of  others  bound  and  their  hearts 
more  light,  falls  with  a  deep  melancholy 
upon  his  soul.  Such  was  Pope  amid  the 
gayety  and  the  fashion  that  surrounded 
him.  His  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
those  of  the  cripple  in  the  ball-room. 
Had  he  been  more  merry,  had  he  been 
less  melancholy,  he  would  not  have  been 
BO  great. 

Pope  died  on  the  thirtieth  May,  1744. 
From  that  moment,  though  he  became 
not  a  divinity,  his  villa  became  a  shrine. 
The  pilgrims  came  by  boat,  by  carriage, 
and  by  cart,  and  every  one  carried  away, 
not  a  relic,  but  a  name. 

For  it  was  because  this  shrine  was 
caHed  Pope's  villa,  that  every  "cottage 
ornee,''  and  a  good  many  cottages  that 
are  not  ornee,  have  since  that  time  been 
dubbed  villas  on  their  door-posts. 

Whoever  delights  in  the  art  of  phi- 
lology may  be  interested  in  tracing  the 
mutations  of  meaning  in  the  word  "  villa." 
At  first  it  would  appear  to  have  denoted 
a  large  farm-house  with  exteni^^e  out- 
buildings and  appurtenances,  suitable  to 
preserve  the  proauce  of  the  surrounding 
uaida.  These  and  the  laborers'  cottages 
around  would  form  what  we  term  a  vil- 
lage;, but  the  Romans  did  not  scrtipie  to 
apply  to  the  whole  rustle  cotmntmity  the 


word  villa.  When  it  became  fashionable 
for  opulent  citizens  to  retreat  in  midsum- 
mer to  rural  domains  at  Baiae  and  Tlvoli, 
each  called  his  aggi*egate  of  halls,  por- 
ches, baths,  balconies,  and  vestibules,  a 
villa.  The  viUa  mralis  or  viUagium  of 
monkish  Latin,  was  any  collection  of  build 
ings  and  lands  not  entitled  to  the  honora- 
ble designation  of  a  town.  In  948  a.d., 
all  Twickenham  was  a  viUa,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  such  places  were  "  viUains." 
When  towns  increased  in  size  the  manor- 
less  wealthy  sought  in  their  country  villa 
a  still  larger  mansion  than  they  possessed 
in  town,  and  in  addition  surrounded  by 
many  a  broad  acre.  Such  a  villa  was 
Twickenham-park.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  suburban  resi- 
dence of  any  gentleman  who  wore  a 
sword,  could  by  the  altered  phraseology 
of  the  age  lay  legitimate  claim  to  the  title 
of  villa.  A  villa  now  is  usually  a  domain 
of  twenty  feet  frontage  by  one  hundred 
deep.  The  old  rule  for  multiplication  by 
division,  invented  by  that  subtlest  of 
arithmeticians,  Hercules,  when  he  decapi- 
tated the  Hydra,  is  as  true  as  ever.  Take 
an  old  villa,  for  example,  Twickenham- 
park,  cut  it  up  into  as  many  pieces  as  you 
like — each  springs  up  a  villa. 

"  First  in  a  place  by  nature  dose,  they  build 
A  narrow  flooring,  guttered,  waUed,  and  tiled. 
In  this  four  windows  are  contriyed,  that  strike 
To  the  four  winds  opposed,  their  beams  ob- 
lique,"— ^Drtden. 

The  age  of  handsome  villas  has  always 
been  the  age  of  national  splendor,  and  by 
no  chance  coincidence.  In  feudal  times 
the  wealthy  are  manorial  lords,  and  have 
their  castles  and  manors,  or  their  sqnire's 
house.  As  the  trading  commons  rise  to 
wealth  they  begin  with  large  town-houaes, 
and  by  degrees  seeking  the  country  when 
retired  from  business,  or  when  able  to 
quit  it  with  the  shades  of  evenings  they 
build  those  luxurious  villas  which  have 
been  found  always  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
great  commerciid  capitals  of  the  worid. 
The  noble  follows  the  fMnon,  and  often 
deserts  the  prim  family  mansion  for  the 
more  gay  villa.  The  cunning  artisans  of 
an  older  world  that  now  lives  only  m 
story,  built  gorgeous  villas  for  the  masters 
of  the  pyramids,  with  gardens  sloping 
down  to  the  banks  where  Nile  the  fer* 
tilizer  rippled  among  the  whisperinffa  of 
those  tall  literary  bulrushes.  In  old  Gar- 
thage,  queen  of  oommeroe  and  of  the 
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ocean,  there  was  a  coast  studded  with 
the  villa-homes  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
beautiful,  which  they  allowed  no  stranger 
ever  to  approach,  lest  its  splendor  and  its 
richness  should  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the 
spoiler.  Who  knows  not  Baiffi  and  Tivoli, 
and  all  the  white  villas  that  shone  along 
the  banks  of  Tiber  ?  The  villa  of  Lorenzo 
is  of  all  magnificent  Florence  the  build- 
ing whose  memory  will  live  longest  among 
future  ages.  And  that  there  may  be  no- 
thing in  this  world  without  a  caricature 
of  it,  the  coarse  Dutchman  has  his  square 
patch  of  rurality  bounded  by  four  stag- 
nant canals  with  a  wooden  box  ten  feet 
square  inscribed  with  "  My  Delight,"  or 
"  Sweet  Solitude,'*  in  large  gilt  tin  letters 
on  the  front,  to  which  he  retires  from  be- 
hind the  counter  from  Saturday  to  Mon- 
day, to  enjoy  what  Mrs.  Gamp  calls  *'  the 
greenery.'* 

The  faithful  gardener  of  the  Poet,  J. 
Serle,  published  in  1745  a  plan  of  his  gar- 
den as  it  was  left  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
This  is  valuable,  for  shortly  after  Pope's 
death,  Sir  William  Stanhope,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  bought  his  villa ; 
he  built  the  wings  which  usually  figure  in 
the  engravings,  and  added  an  unconse- 
crated  patch  of  four  acres  to  the  poetic 
groves.    Lord  Nugent  thought  fit  to  say : 

*'  Tho  humble  roof,  the  garden*s  scanty  line, 
III  suit  the  genius  of  a  bard  divine ; 
But  Fan(^  now  displays  a  fairer  scope, 
And  Stanhope's  plans  unfold  the  soul  of  Pope." 

Horace  Walpole  bewailed  more  justly 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  in  1760  : 

**  I  must  tell  you  a  private  woe  that  has  hap- 
pened to  me  in  my  neighborhood.  Sir  William 
Stanhope  bought  Pope's  house  and  garden. 
The  former  was  so  small  and  bad,  one  could  not 
avoid  pardoning  his  hollowing  oat  that  fragment 
of  the  rock  of  Parnassus  into  habitable  cham- 
bers ;  but  would  you  believe  it,  he  has  cut  down 
tho  sacred  groves  themselves  ?  In  short,  it  was 
a  little  bit  of  ground  of  five  acres,  inclosed  with 
three  lanes,  and  seeing  nothing.  Pope  had 
twisted  and  twirled,  and  rhymed  and  harmon- 
ized this,  till  it  appeared  two  or  three  sweet 
little  lawns  opening  and  opening  beyond  one 
another,  and  the  whole  surrounded  with  thick 
impenetrable  woods.  Sir  William,  by  advice  of 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Ellis,  has  hacked  and  hewed 
these  groves,  wriggled  a  winding  gravel  walk 
through  them  with  an  edging  of  ^rubS)  in  what 
they  call  modern  taste,  and  m  short  desired-  the 
three  lanes  to  walk  in  again— and  now  is  forced 
to  shut  Uiem  out  again  by  a  wall,  for  there  was 
sot  a  Muse  could  walk  there  but  she  was  spied 
by  every  country  f<dlow  that  went  by  wiUi  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth." 


But  the  spell  was  not  broken.  For 
more  than  half  a  centary  after  Pope's 
death  he  was  thought  to  be  indisputably 
the  first  poet  in  the  world,  and  his  villa 
received  a  greater  amount  of  adoration 
than  has  probably  been  enjoyed  by  any 
other  classical  site  in  England,  except 
Shakspeare's  house.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  present  here  any  respectable  frac- 
tion of  the  poems  and  rhapsodical  prose 
which  have  conunemorated  visits  to  this 
spot;  but  suppose  that  every  day  since 
tne  commencement  of  the  bard's  last  ill* 
ness  I  have  been  stationed  on  the  bank  for 
your  pleasure,  reader,  with  note-book  and 
pencil,  to  record  these  in  transitu  effu- 
sions, and  that  those  few  which  I  offer 
yon  now  are  selected  as  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  the  history  of  a  poet's  shrine  in 
England. 

Tlie  poet  is  dying  slowly,  and  writing 
deliriously  to  prove  me  immortality  of  the 
souL  Miss  Bioont  paces  the  lawn,  anxious 
that  he  should  prove  the  mortality  of  the 
body ;  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  sits  by  his 

Sillow,  consoling  with  philosophy;  my 
lord  Marchmont  is  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber ;  another  poet,  the  singer  of  the 
Seasons,  comes  saihng  up— 

"  To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows, 
There  let  the  feasted  eye  unwearied  stray : 
Luxurious  there,  rove  through  the  pendent 

woods, 
That  nodding  hang  o'er  Harrington's  retreat ; 
And  sloping  thence  to  Ham^  embowering 

walks; 
Here  let  us  trace  the  matchless  vale  of  Thames, 
Fair  winding  up  to  where  the  Muses  haunt 
In  Twit'nam's  bowers,  and  for  their  Pope  im- 
plore 
The  healing  God." 

The  Muses  pray  in  vain  ;*  their  house 
becomes  a  house  of  mourning.  Sir  G.  H. 
Williams,  a  courtly  maker  of  grim  bon- 
mots,  shrinks  on  one  side  of  his  boat  as  he 
glides  down  with  the  tide,  and  pointing 
to  the  villa  where  the  bard  lies  dead  in 
his  shroad,  cries  in  the  words  of  Falstaff : 
"  I  am  afraid  of  the  gunpowder  Percy, 
though  he  be  dead." 

^^  i  saw  the  sable  barge,"  says  Mr. 
Thomson,  in  Xfines  on  Pope^  written  soon 
after  his  death : 

"  I  saw  the  sable  barge,  along  his  Thames 
In  slow  solemnity  beating  the  tide. 
Convey  his  sacrra  dust  I    Its  swans  expired, 

*  The  prayer  was  flnt  offered  in  172S;  but  of 
course  was  repeated  on  this  critical  emeigeooy. 
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Withered  in  Twit^nam  bowers  the  laurel 
bough : 

Silent  the  Muses  broke  their  idle  lyres. 

The  attendant  Graces  checked  the  sprightly 
dance, 

Their  arms  unlocked,  and  catched  the  start- 
ing tear ; 

And  Virtue  for  her  lost  defender  mourned  t" 

Pope's  real  house  was  but  a  humble 
residence,  and  the  lawn  appears  to  have 
been  narrow,  and  surrounded  by  small 
buildings.  The  site  of  Pope's  house,  small 
as  it  was,  had  been  cleared  for  it  by  the 
demolition  of  eleven  tenements.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanhope  removed  the  circumjacent 
hovels  that  remained,  widened  the  lawn, 
and  enlarged  and  re-fronted  the  house. 
The  willow  planted  by  Pope  wept  over 
his  deserted  lawn  no  later  than  1801.  It 
fell  in  that  year,  notwithstanding  every 
effort  to  support  it.  Like  Shakspeare's 
mulberry,  the  remains  were  manufactured 
into  knick-knacks,  and  sent  to  Lord  Men- 
dip's  friends.  Garrick  had  a  slip  of  the 
tree  growing  at  Hampton  ;  and  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  in  1780  caused  several 
to  be  planted  in  the  gardens  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

The  learned  are  divided  about  this  wil- 
low. Some  maintain  that  it  was  the  first 
planted  in  England,  and  relate  its  nativity 
thus.  A  present  came  from  Spain  to  Lady 
Suffolk,  of  Marble  Hill,  Twickenham. 
Pope  was  in  the  company  when  the 
covering  was  taken  off  the  present,  and 
observing  the  pieces  of  sticks,  which  ap- 
peared as  if  they  had  life  in  them,  he  said  : 
"Perhaps  they  may  produce  something 
we  have  not  in  England."  With  this  no- 
tion he  planted  them  in  his  garden,  and 
they  produced  his  willow.  Others  say  it 
was  brought  from  the  Euphrates  by  Mr. 
Vernon,  a  Turkey  merchant;  a  third 
savant  overthrows  its  claim  to  be  the  first 
English  willow  by  showing  the  priority  of 
the  fine  willows  of  Twickenham  Park; 
and  a  fourth  set  of  doctors  consider  Pope's 
a  scion  of  them.  Whatever  its  ancestry, 
it  received  many  compliments  in  verse. 
One  of  the  best,  written  in  1792,  has  these 
lines : 

"  Weep,  verdant  willow,  ever  weep,^ 

And  spread  thy  pendent  branches  round ; 
Oh.!  may  no  gaudy  floweret  creep 
Along  the  consecrated  ground ! 
Thou  art  the  Muses*  favorite  tree : 
They  loved  the  bard  who  planted  thee. 


"  And  oft,  'tis  said,  at  evening  hour, 
To  Fancy^s  eve  bright  forms  appear 
To  glide  beneath  the  leafy  bower, 

While  music  steals  on  Fancy's  car. 
The  Muses  haunt  their  fiiv'rite  tree : 
They  loved  the  bard  who  planted  thee.** 
•  .  •  ■  . 

Lord  Wellesley    (who,    by  the  way 
lived  for  some  time  at  Marble  HiU)  had'a 
notion  that  the  English  willow  bad  sprung 
from  those  of  Babvlon. 

After  the  death  of  Lord  Mendip,  in 
1802,  the  villa  was  exposed  for  sale,  and 
was  nearly  being  bought  by  one  who 
could  have  preserved  and  increased  its 
fame  —  the  author  of  the  I^leasures  of 
Memory,  Unhappily,  however,  in  1807, 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Baroness  Howe, 
the  wif(B  of  Mr.  Phipps,  a  dentist,  after- 
wards Sir  Wathen  Waller.  The  devotees 
still  came — '^  semper  hi  parietes  columen- 
que  eruditis  vocibus  resonuerunt "  —  but 
the  shrine  was  destined  to  fall :  the  spoilers 
succeeded  the  pilgrims,  though  the  wor- 
ship remained.  Sic  parviSy  etc.,  the 
adorers  of  Pope  were  like  the  wise  powers 
of  Christendom — they  let  their  holy  place 
be  held  by  infidels.  Lady  Howe,  whose 
name  has  been  inscribed  in  extra  large 
hand  by  the  recording  angel  in  the  black 
list  of  literature,  became  tired  of  these 
intrusions  on  her  privacy,  and  pulled  down 
the  house ;  she  constructed  another  man- 
sion about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  site 
of  Pope's  lu)use,  and  lived  for  several 
years  a  sorrowless  Marius  amid  the  ruins 
which  she  had  created.  Pindar's  house 
was  left  when  Thebes  was  destroyed,  be- 
cause it  was  Pindar's.  Pope's  bouse  was 
pulled  down  when  all  the  rest  of  Twick- 
enham stood,  because  it  was  Pope's.  Let 
Ensrlishmen  be  silent  about  the  barbarity 
of  Macedon  after  this  I  When  the  pro- 
prietor of  Petrarch's  house  wished  to  make 
alterations,  the  townspeople  rose  and  in- 
sisted that  it  should  remain  im violated. 
When  a  tasteless  owner,  proving  furens 
quid  fcemina  poasit^  razed  Pope's  house 
to  the  ground,  the  neighbors  c.*ime  and 
looked  on.  Shall  we  hear  of  Italian  vola- 
tility and  English  practical  good  sense 
after  this?  The  works  of  the  Persian 
Anacreon  were  chained  to  his  tomb  that 
the  pilgrim  who  rested  at  his  shiine  miclit 
forget  the  toils  of  his  journey  in  drinkmg 
the  draught  of  poetry.  Pope  sleeps  under 
a  pew,  with  no  book  near  him  but  a 
rubric,  and  his  home  is  mined.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  English  honor  tholr 
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literary  men  when  dead,  and  stance  them 
when  living.  The  last  part  is  often  true ; 
is  the  first  so  ? 

The  grotto  yet  remains.  Spoiled  of  its 
gems  and  spars,  it  is  but  a  relic  of  what  it 
was,  a  relic  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Pope, 
venerated  by  the  staunchest  Protestants. 
When  one  listened  to  the  ejaculations  of 
devotees,  one  would  have  thought  they 
H'ished  that  Pope  had  the  fate  of  the 
great  hero  of  antiquity.    Theseus,  savs 


Yirgil,  is  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  will  sit 
there  to  all  eternity. 


(( 


— Sedet  aBternumque  sedebit 
Infelix  Theseus/* 

Pretty  as  the  view  from  the  grotto  is, 
it  would  be  rather  hard  that  poor  Pope 
should  be  attitudinizing  there  to  the  end 
of  time..  Let  us  hope  better  things  for 
him. 


From    tbe    Bdlnbttrgb    Review. 
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The  probability  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Edu- 
cation in  England  will  soon  produce  a 
report,  and  the  certainty  that  the  grants 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  the 
manner  of  administering  them,  will  again 
be  earnestly  discussed,  suggest  the  pro- 
j)riety  of  ascertaining  the  actual  facts  and 
figures  which  mainly  afTect  this  last-named 
branch  of  the  matter.  We  shall  reserve 
our  general  opinion  on  this  important  sub- 
ject until  the  report  of  the  Commission  is 
before  us;  but  we  wish  to  offer  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  some  misapprehensions, 
which  appear  to  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated, as  to  the  amount  of  popular  educa- 
tion really  required. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  any  useful  pro- 
vision stands  the  disputed  premiss,  what 
is  the  actual  deficiency  of  school  instruc- 
tion ?  It  is  strange  that  such  wide  dis- 
parity of  opinion  should  exist  on  so  simple 
and  essential  a  datum. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
in  their  last  able  report  to  the  Queen, 
dated  24th  May,  1859,  state  (p.  30)  that 
the  number  of  children  for  whom  instruc- 
tion may  be  required  is  probably  3,000,- 
000,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  the 
schools  actually  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Government  is  934,000.  This  calcu- 
lation of  3,000,000  is  arrived  at  by  taking 

*  Tht  Report  of  the  Chmmittee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
ealum.  1 85S--9.  Prcsonted  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament by  commnnd  of  Her  Majesty. 
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the  total  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  fifteen  (who  amounted 
to  4,908,696,  in  1851,)  and  eliminating 
those  who  belong  to  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  those  who  are  "  occupied,"  "taught 
at  home,"  or  sick,  and  then  assuming  that 
all  the  remainder  "  ought  at  this  time  to 
be  in  schools  of  the  same  class  "  as  those 
which  are  under  inspection."  In  other 
words  that  every  working  class  child,  not 
at  work,  taught  at  hdVne,  or  positively  dis- 
abled, ought  always  to  be  at  school :  for 
these  are  identical  propositions.  Not  a 
single  child  of  this  number,  from  the  age 
of  three  to  fifteen,  can  absent  itself  fiom 
attendance  be  it  but  for  a  day,  without 
diminishing  the  3,000,000 :  for  as  the  span 
of  age  extends  over  twelve  years,  so  must 
the  duration  of  school  attendance.  Each 
child  must  remain  twelve  years  at  school. 
We  confess  that  this  bears  the  aspect  of 
an  exaction,  which  the  feelings  and  in- 
comes of  the  parents  render  impracticable, 
which  the  industrial  economy  of  the  coun- 
try could  not  endure,  and  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  poor  do  not  need. 

^ut  Mr.  Mann  himself  fwho  makes  the 
net  residue  3,663,261)  only  meant  to  de- 
scribe the  number  of  children  who,  in  his 
opinion,  ought  to  be  at  school,  not  those 
who  are  "at  school,  or  are  likely  to  be 
there. 

Yet  a  large  party  of  educators  appear 

to  treat  this  supposition  that  3,000,000 

should  be  always  at  school  as  a  postulate ; 

and  estimates  have  been  based  upon  it  as 
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to  the  means  of  supplying  commensarate 
teaching  power,  on  tlie  scale  of  one  master 
to  100  scholars.  Thus  *' there  is  occu- 
pation, they  say,  for  30,000  certified 
teachers  supposing  none  other  are  em- 
ployed ;"  there  are  about  6000  already ; 
and,  they  add,  "  we  are  nearly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  augment  this  body  at  the  rate  of 
1500  per  annum,  having  now  almost  3000 
students  in  training,  etc.,  of  whom  half 
may  be  sent  out  in  each  year  as  teachers," 
etc. ;  and  in  sixteen  years  the  whole  30,- 
000  might  tlius  be  supplied.  Now  the 
expense  to  be  borne  by  the  revenue  is  of 
course  proportioned  to  the  actual  dearth 
of  educational  agencies,  and  the  number 
of  children  still  to  be  taught.  The  round 
sum  of  800,000/.  was  voted  for  the  year 
1869,  the  number  taught  to  whom  grants 
apply  being  in  round  numbers  900,000 ;  it 
is  therefore  clear  that  if  the  premisses  are 
right,  and  also  the  statistics  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  it  will,  when  completed,  cost, 
according  to  the  present  system,  about 
two  and  a  half  millions  per  annum.  It  is 
almost  equally  ceitain^  that  if  these  be  the 
facts,  and  the  prospective  requirements 
of  the  case,  no  Central  ^oard,  organized 
as  the  Committee  of  Council  is  organized, 
would  be  able  to  administer  funds  so  large 
or  powers  so  great. 

lit  is  therefore  worth  while  to  see  how 
far  this  assumption  as  to  the  3,000,000 
children  is  well  fouitded. 

At  present,  according  to  every  state- 
ment from  experienced  school-mast ei*s  and 
clergymen,  the  maximum  average  dura- 
tion of  the  stay  of  children  at  school,  dur- 
ing their  whole  lives,  is  not  twelve  but 
four  years ;  but  take  it  at  the  full  amount 
of  four  years,  and  let  us  take  also  the 
widest  possible  range  of  children  to  whom 
this  can  apply — ^namely,  the  whole  3,000,- 
000,  together  with  the  1,000,000  whom 
3[r.  Mann  deducts,  as  being  from  occupa- 
tions naturally  absent  from  school.  But 
as  these  occupations  can  clearly  only  pre- 
vent them  from  going  to  school  during 
the  last  half  of  their  dozen  years'  school 
age,  they  ought  to  be  included,  at  any 
rate  in  an  estimate,  based  on  the  more 
than  sufficiency  of  a  six  years'  average 
duration  of  schooling.  Mr.  Mann  himself 
justly  says,  that  *'  the  average  time  among 
working  children  can  not  much  exceed 
four  yeara"  If  so,  not  1,700,000  children 
were  actually  at  school  in  1851,  as  the 
census  reported,  but  only  1,333,333,  that 
l>eing  a  tnird  part  of  the  whole  four  mil- 


lions. This  arithmetical  necessity  results, 
as  we  have  shown,  from  the  extension  of 
each  child's  stay  being  limited  to  one 
third  of  his  school  age.  The  truth  b  that 
the  numbers  retui*ned  from,  private  adven- 
ture and  dame  schools,  were  grossly  over- 
stated  by  those  who  kept  them ;  and  as 
it  requires  a  six  years'  duration  of  school- 
ing to  maintain  a  constant  attendance  of 
2,000,000  children,  from  a  totid  of  4,000,- 
000,  that  is  very  far  above  the  maximum 
which  can  be  now  at  school.  Xow  let  us 
pause  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  wise  or  rea- 
sonable to  expect  or  procure  a  larger  at- 
tendance than  this  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  item  of  duration  being  inseparable 
from  that  of  the  number  at  school,  the 
question  becomes  one  of  duration  of 
stay. 

The  great  majority  of  agricultural  labor- 
ers have  less  than  twelve  shillings  per 
week  wherewith  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
themselves  and  families,  averaging  five  in 
number ;  and  if  we  take  into  accoimt  the 
more  costly  habits  and  modes  of  living  of 
artisans,  they  are  probably  but  little,  if  at 
all,  better  off.  Directly  their  children 
attain  an  age  when  their  labor  can  add  to 
the  family  income,  their  increased  cost  to 
the  parent  both  iu  clothing  and  appetite 
requires,  as  a  physical  necessity,  that  to 
work  they  go.  It  is  only  in  exceptional 
cases  that  this  is  deferred  beyond  the 
eleventh  year.  Suppose  the  schooling 
begins  at  five :  there  are  then  six  years 
only  for  the  whole  duration  of  stay. 
Again  we  ask,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
more  ?  That  it  is  desirable  no  one  doubts. 
So  is  it  also  desirable  that  the  poor  should 
earn  twice  as  much  as  they  do,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  a  hard 
day's  work  for  a  poor  day's  pay.  But  are 
these  things  attainable  ?  We  fear  not. 
We  will  go  a  step  further,  and  affirm  that 
the  six  years'  schooling,  if  it  be  but  effi- 
cient in  quality,  and  carefully  adapted  in 
kind  to  the  future  wants  of  the  child,  will 
give  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  elementary 
instruction  which  we  can  give  to  that  class 
of  children,  by  means  ofpiMic  motiey.  Is  it 
not  enough  to  teach  ttie  essential  elements 
of  instruction  ?  It  puts  the  child  in  posses- 
sion of  the  most  needful  attainments,  and 
it  places  all  others  within  his  reach  ;  and 
this  we  hold  is  all  that  the  state  is  bound 
to  do,  or  to  aid  others  in  doing. 

But  if  these  views  are  sound,  what  be- 
comes of  the  necessity  of  giving  these 
children  so  large  a  numerical  increase  of 
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inH'nctioii,  and  training  so  very  many 
teachers  to  accomplish  it?  Surely  there 
lijis  arisen  a  strangely  excessive  estimate 
of  the  demand  upon  us.  The  duration  of 
stay  being  taken  at  six  years,  we  have 
only  2,000,000  scholars  in  continual  at- 
tendance ultimately  to  provide  for ;  indeed 
we  shall  have  fewer,  because  the  dame 
and  private  schools  will  always  have  a 
quota,  though  a  diminishing  one.  This 
being  the  maximum  we  have  to  provide 
for,  tor  some  years  at  least,  and  as  we  are 
short  of  it  now  by  two  fitlhs,  it  is  to  the 
ffradtml  supply  of  this  incoming  comple- 
ment — ^for  nothin;^  can  be  done  per  saltum 
— that  we  have  alone  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion. 

This  alters  the  aspect  of  the  educational 
budget  considerably.  The  "  30,000  teach- 
ers" collapse  by  nearly  one  third,  and  the 
grant  of  800,000/.  (even  supposing  the 
present  exact  system  to  continue,)  would 
increase  to  1,600,000/. ;  instead  of  to  the 
two  or  three  millions  contemplated. 

But  ia  it  necessary  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  grants  should  continue  ?  May  it 
not  be  much  reduced  with  great  benefit  ? 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  we 
trust  the  Royal  Commission  will  carefully 
BCiiitinise. 

Another  point  which  we  apprehend 
will  engage  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, is  how  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  inspection.  Its  great  utility  is  un- 
doubted. Mr.  Lowe  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  to  the  extra  cost 
resulting  from  the  present  plan  of  having 
a  separate  staff  of  inspectors  exclusively 
attached  to  each  church  or  doctrinal  de- 
nomination. There  are  distinct  staffs  for 
National  Schools,  for  Union  and  Certifi- 
ed Industrial  schools;  for  British  and 
Foreign  Schools;  for  Roman  Catholic 
schools ;  for  Scottish  Episcopalian  schools ; 
for  schools  connected  with,  and  also  for 
those  not  connected  with,  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  This  certainly  ap- 
pears to  be  carrying  the  desire  to  humor 
sectarianism  at  the  public  expense  a  little 
too  far.  The  inspectors  of  dissenting 
schools  are  laymen,  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  dissenters ;  in  point  of  fiict, 
they  are  nearly  all  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  graduates  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  The  necessity  of  inspecting 
Church  schools  by  clerical  inspectors  is  by 
no  means  manifest,  and  we  have  ground 
to  think  that  the  Church  at  large  does 
not  require  it.    It  is  a  relic  of  the  old 


clerical  opposition  to  any  government  in- 
terference in  education,  which  was  soften- 
ed only  by  concession  to  the  prejudices  or 
to  the  fears  of  the  Establishment. 

The  efficiency  of  inspection  must  al- 
ways depend  on  the  character  and  special 
capacities  of  the  inspectors.  We  arc 
willing  to  believe  that  they  are  chosen 
solely  on  the  score  of  their  peculiar  apti- 
tude for  an  office  by  no  means  easy  to 
discharge.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  sufficient  means  are  taken  to  insure 
not  only  that  the  best  possible  modes  of 
examining  schools  are  adopted  by  the  in- 
spectors, but  that  there  be  as  great  a 
uniformity  as  is  practicable  in  the  stand- 
ard of  their  judgment  and  decisions. 
Perhaps  this  important  object  might  be 
effected  by  the  selection  of  one  or  two 
from  the  present  body  of  inspectors-gene- 
ral, who^perfectly  conversant  with  what 
ought  to  be  taught,  how  to  teach  it,  and 
how  to  test  the  teaching  —  might  be  use- 
fully employed  in  spending  a  fortnight  in 
rotation  with  each  inspector,  sharing  his 
work  with  him.  Such  an  officer  would 
moreover  at  once  be  able  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  any  new  works,  school 
apparatus,  or  improved  modes  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  he  would  act  as  the  friend  of 
manager,  teacher,  and  inspector,  aiding 
each  with  his  experience,  information,  and 
counsel.  The  amalgamation  of  inspectoral 
staffs  might,  under  this  supervision,  be. 
more  easily  and  safely  effected ;  it  would 
produce  greater  economy  as  well  as  effi- 
ciency. No  new  inspectors  would  be 
needed  for  some  years;  for  each  man's 
time  for  inspection  would  be  increased  by 
that  spared  from  traveling;  just  as  his 
knowledge  of  the  schools  in  his  district 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  diminution  of 
its  area. 

Mr.  Arnold's  last  report  on  the  British 
and  Foreign  Training  School  indicates 
that  a  further  economy  is  not  only  feasi- 
ble, but  requisite.     He  says : 

"The  parents  of  these  children  (those  in 
British  and  Foreign  schools)  would  not  will- 
ingly consent  that  their  daughters'  school-time 
should  be  taken  up  with  lining  the  details 
of  practical  housekeeping.  In  Sob  midcQing 
class  of  society  girls  grow  op,  no  doubt,  with  a 
lamentable  ignonnce  of  these  detail&  So  they 
do  in  the  richer  classes ;  and,  in  the  richer 
classes,  one  hears  people  sometimes  lament  that 
girls  are  not  taught  to  bake,  to  cook,  and 
to  wash.  But  these  very  people  would  he 
indignant  if  they  found  mat  their  daughters* 
school-tame  was  actually  occupied  with  learn* 
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ing  cookery  or  clear  starching  instead  of 
languages  or  music.  So  it  is  with  the  mid- 
dling class  of  society,  from  which  British 
schools  are  mainly  recruited.  Douhtless  girls 
in  this  class  are  ignorant  of  domestic  economy ; 
hut  this  is  not  the  ignorance  which  their  pa- 
rents send  them  to  school  to  remove.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  they  think  that  their  position  in 
fife  may  enable  them  to  dispense  with  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  any  branch  of  industrial  work 
except  needlework,  and  to  find  others  who  will 
perform  such  work  for  them.  What  they  want 
for  their  daughters,  what  they  send  them  to 
school  to  acquire,  is  what  is  called  a  liberal 
education." — Minutes^  1858-69,  p.  844. 

If  it  be  trae,  (and  it  is  not  easy  to 
doubt  Mr.  Arnold's  testimony,)  that  the 
schools  connected  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society  are  filled  mainly  by 
children  from  the  middle  classes,  it  seems 
that  much  of  the  public  money  which  was 
intended  to  educate  the  poor  is  applied  to 
educate  those  who  can  not  perhaps  be 
called  rich,  but  who  can  still  less  be  called 
poor.  The  better  these  primary  schools 
become,  the  greater  is  the  inducement  to 
the  middle  classes  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  they  afford  at  a  very  low 
rate. 

We  think  we  have  now  indicated 
where  considerable  retrenchments  might 
be  made,  consistently  with  improved  efii- 
ciency. 

The  great  necessity  is,  however,  to  im- 
prove the  education  in  the  schools,  and 
adapt  it  chiefly  to  the  uses  of  the  laborer 
and  artisan.  This  is  of  an  importance 
precedent  to  that  of  filling  or  of  multiply- 
ing schools.  Far  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  this  fact  than  it  has  yet  receiv- 
ed. The  general  complaint  that  children 
misemploy  the  short  period  duiing  which 
they  are  at  school  in  learning  what  can  be 
of  no  use,  and  that  they  leave  it  nearly 
ignorant  of  what  is  useful,  and  without  an 


aptitude  or  inclination  for  labor-life,  is  by 
no  means  unfounded.  The  classes  of 
society  for  which  these  schools  are  in- 
tended, live  not  so  much  by  their  heads  as 
by  their  hands,  and  nothing  can  condace 
more  to  their  success  in  life  than  to  be 
made  to  acquire  that  manual  dexterity 
which  distinguishes  the  skilled  from  the 
unskilled  workman.  But  very  little  of 
this  kind  of  instruction  is  at  present  at- 
tempted. 

We  trust  that  this  grave  fewlt  will  be 
canvassed  by  the  Royal  CommisMon. 
From  the  character  and  abilities  of  the 
men  who  compose  it,  the  country  natural- 
ly expects  a  comprehensive  and  well- 
digested  exposition  of  the  whole  matter, 
both  as  regards  the  present  state  and 
shortcomings,  of  education,  the  adminis- 
tration of  state  aid,  and  the  means  of  fur- 
thering future  progress.  It  will  thus  be 
scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  the  Commit 
sioners  to  report  until  this  year  is  far 
advanced,  and  perhaps  too  late  in  the 
session  for  any  legislative  measure.  But 
we  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  legislation. 
If  the  grants  can  be  kept  nearly  at  the 
present  amount  by  means  of  judicioas 
rearrangements,  entirely  within  the  power 
of  the  Slinutes  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil —  as  we  firmly  believe  they  may —  the 
public  are  not  likely  to  rebel  against  pow- 
ers thus  exercised.  The  Committee  of 
Council  has  deserved  well  of  the  country: 
and  neither  experience  nor  inclination  are 
wanting  to  enable  them  materially  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  their  grants,  and  of 
their  inspection.  There  is  at  present  no 
nodus  which  requires  the  interposition  of 
a  higher  power :  and  we  deprecate  any 
such  disruption  in  the  present  system  as 
might  affect  Iho  peacefulness  of  action  on 
which  educational  progress  depends. 


■^^»' 


A  OKAHO  opera  on  the  subject  of  Byron^s  Don 
Juan,  by  Victor  Mas86,  is  about  to  be  performed  at 
the  Theatre  Lytique,  Paris. 

A  cnAia  of  musie  has  been  created  at  the  Uniyer* 
sity  of  Leipzig,  and  Herr  Langer  has  been  appointed 
to  the  professorship. 

The  Society  of  Arts  are  proposing  to  do  hoaor  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  William  Ross,  by  getting 
together,  in  their  rooms  in  the  Adelphj,  a  collection 
of  his  works,  for  exhibition  to  the  public  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May. 


It  is  rumored  in  musical  circles  that  another  at- 
tempt at  Opera  iu  English,  in  competition  with  thit 
of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  Harrison,  may  be  made, 
either  at  Drury-lane  or  Her  Miyesty's  Theater,  Lon- 
don, in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 

Flotow,  the  author  of  Martha^  has  obtained  an- 
other success  by  his  new  opera  on  the  subject  of 
Shakspeare^s  Wmttr  Talt^  brought  out  at  Schwmi. 

The  purest  metal  is  produced  from  the  hott€«t  fur- 
nace, and  the  brigbtsst  thunderbolt  from  the  darkest 
storm. 
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Vrom  the  Eclectic  BeTiew. 


THE   GREAT   ARMADA   FIGHT. 


MoRB  than  two  thousand  years  before 
the  great  Armada  fight  Xerxes  sat  en- 
throned on  the  slopes  of  Aegaleos,  and 
saw  his  invincible  ai*niada  shattered  on 
the  narrow  seas  of  Salamis  by  the  ancient 
champions  of  the  freedom  of  mankind.  I 
am  about  to  speak  in  this  paper  of  Eng- 
land's Salamis,  and  I  gladly  cast  back  a 
thought  to  those  Athenian  freemen  and 
the  astute  and  daring  Themistocles,  who 
wrought  for  the  old  world  a  deliverance 
as  marvelous  as  tliat  which  Drake,  Fro- 
bisher,  and  Effingham,  at  the  head  of 
liardier  than  Athenian  freemen,  wrought 
for  us  in  their  times.  The  two  events  lie 
in  grand  parallels,  and  these  parallels  re- 
veal the  divine  method  in  history.  About 
the  year  500  b.c.  the  great  Medo-Persian 
empire  founded  by  the  firat  Cyrus,  having 
absorbed  the  vast  regions  lying  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Nile,  the  Caspian  and 
the  ^gean  seas,  began  to  cast  a  covetous 
eye  on  the  one  home  of  human  freedom 
then  extant  upon  earth,  and  resolved,  by 
the  conquest  of  Greece,  to  complete  that 
universal  empire  of  which  every  con- 
queror, from  Nimrod  to  Napoleon,  has 
dreamed.  Three  years  were  occupied  by 
Xerxes  in  preparation  for  the  expedition 
which  was  to  retrieve  the  disaster  of 
Marathon,  and  inflict  a  severe  chastise- 
ment on  the  puny  states  whose  volunteer 
militia  had  given  a  bloody  and  decisive 
overthrow  to  the  armies  of  the  great  king. 
The  Hellespont  was  bridged,  and  Athos 
was  channeled  to  afford  easier  passage  to 
his  troops.  For  seven  days  ue  sat  en- 
throned on  the  shore  at  Abydos,  and 
watched  the  march  of  the  mighty  army 
over  the  bridges  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  built.  It  is  said  that  two  millions  of 
men  marched  under  his  banners  to  the 
extinction  of  freedom,  art,  literature,  and 
all  which  constitutes  the  higher  life  of 
mankind.  Thirteen  hundred  war-ships 
and  three  hundred  smaller  vessels  formed 
his  fleet.  The  host  surged  on  through 
Thrace  and  Thessalv ;  crushed,  after  tre- 
mendous loss,  Leonidias  and  his  Spartans 


at  Thermopylae,  and  mastered  easily  the 
whole  Athenian  territory.  The  Athe- 
nians, with  almost  unparsdleled  gallantry 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  had 
abandoned  their  land  and  city,  and  taken 
refuge  on  board  their  ships.  The  Greek 
fleet  amounted  in  all  to  but  three  hundred 
and  eighty  ships  of  war.  It  took  up  its 
final  station  in  the  Bay  of  Salamis,  on  the 
Athenian  coast.  We  can  not  stay  to 
dwell  on  the  preparatory  measures  of 
Themistocles ;  but  when  the  sun  rose  on 
that  October  moining  480  b.c.,  the  little 
Greek  squadron  found  itself  enfolded  by 
the  vast  crescent  of  the  Feraian  armada, 
while  Xerxes,  with  his  host  around  him, 
occupied  a  throne  whence  he  could  survey 
the  battle  from  the  shore;  Escape  was 
impossible,  else  the  jealous  Spartans  might 
have  attempted  it.  But  every  avenue 
was  closed,  and  each,  like  a  brave  freeman, 
addressed  himself  to  a  conflict  in  which 
if  he  failed  to  conquer  all  that  is  dear  to 
man  must  be  lost.  With  daring  courage 
and  prompt  seamanship  they  dashed  at 
once  among  the  confused  squadrons  of 
the  armada,  which,  drawn  from  all  coun- 
tries  by  the  sheer  pressure  of  tyranny,  had 
neither  principle  of  unity  nor  heart  for  the 
work.  The  6reeks  made  up  for  poverty 
of  numbers  by  that  activity  and  daring 
whereby  again  and  again  in  the  world's 
history  a  handful  of  freemen  has  mastered 
a  host  of  slaves.  The  dense  crowd  of 
Persian  ships  in  the  "  narrow  seas  "  con- 
fused their  evolutions,  and  confounded 
the  plans  of  their  commanders.  The 
Greeks,  light,  lithe,  and  swift,  dash  in  and 
out  at  will.  The  lumbering  Persians  get 
wearied  with  the  ceaseless  onsets  of  the 
nimble  and  rapid  enemy.  Ship  after  ship 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  hardy  assail- 
ants, or  is  sent  bodily  to  rest  on  the  rocks 
below.  Then  whole  squadrons,  cut  ofl' 
from  the  main  force,  begin  to  waver  and 
to  back  out  of  the  fight ;  and  evening  sees 
the  whole  armada  chased  in  confusion  and 
wreck  into  the  open  waters,  while  Xerxe«, 
with  his  vast  army  round  him,  fearful  lest 
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the  dating  Greeks  should  bum  his  bridges, 
and  cut  off  his  retreat  to  Asia,  commenced 
an  impetuous  flight.  He  pressed  with  his 
sick  and  starving  troops  along  the  track 
by  which  he  had  advanced  with  such  im- 
perious pride ;  and  at  length,  with  a  mere 
wreck  of  that  splendid  array  which  had 
defiled  before  him  a  seven  days'  pomp  at 
Abydos,  Jie  gained  the  Asian  shore. 
Thither  the  Greeks  would  one  day  follow 
him,  and  exact  from  his  successors  an 
awful  retribution  for  all  the  misenes 
which  his  impious  ambition  had  wrought. 
Once  only  since  that  day  has  the  sun 
shone  on  such  a  scene  as  those  blue  waves 
of  Salamis  presented  that  autumn  morn- 
ing, when  the  bright  intellect  and  freedom 
of  Europe  wrestled  with  the  dull  supersti- 
tion and  tyranny  of  Asia  for  the  mastery 
of  the  world.  Salamis  settled  it,  and  set- 
tled it  forever;  from  that  day  to  this 
Europe  has  given  art,  science,  law,  gov- 
ernment, and  religion,  to  Asia  and  to 
mankind.  It  was  but  a  little  band  of 
freemen  that  won  the  victory.  Athens, 
too,  was  but  a  speck  compared  with  the 
vast  dominions  of  the  despot.  And  what 
was  England  in  size  and  power  compared 
with  the  huge  temporal  and  spiritual  em- 
pires which  she  defied  and  conquered  on 
that  yet  more  glorious  day  when  the 
Lord  wrought  mightily  at  our  Salamis  for 
the  liberties  of  mankind.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  striking  parallel  between  these 
^reat  battles — ^the  greatest,  perhaps,  ever 
fought  by  man.  They  are  alike  in  the 
vast  preparations  and  overwhelming  force 
of  the  invaders,  who  were  incumbered  by 
the  very  magnitude  of  their  own  array  — 
in  the  smallness  of  the  national  force  of 
the  defenders,  which  was  more  than  com- 
pensated in  cither  case  by  individual  ener- 
gy, daring,  and  martial  skill.  The  stake 
of  the  battle  was  the  same  —  the  world's 
liberty  and  progress ;  while  they  run 
parallel  in  another  feature,  the  grandest 
and  most  characteristic  of  all — the  decree 
of  God  that  all  systematic  and  magnifi- 
cent assaults  on  the  liberties  of  mankind 
should  fail.  Here  the  pamllel  ends. 
From  the  higher  point  of  view  the  Eng- 
lishmen must  bear  the  palm.  The  Greeks 
would  have  fled  if  they  could — there  was 
schism  in  their  camp  and  their  fleet.  Fifty 
thousand  of  Greek  race  marched  with 
Xerxes  to  the  field.  While  in  England 
there  was  a  zeal,  a  unanimity,  a  high  reso- 
lution to  conquer  or  to  die  for  liberty  and 
the  Gospel,  unmatched  in  the  history  of 


mankind.  And  why?  Sabetandally,  I 
believe,  because  Greece  fought  for  fiee- 
dom,  England  for  godliness.  Greece  for 
all  that  the  Creator  has  made  precious  to 
the  creature;  England  for  all  that  the 
Lord  Christ  has  made  dear  to  the  human 
soul.  The  questions  at  issue  in  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ  were  the  questions 
of  a  half-developed  manhood ;  in  1588  a.d., 
they  comprehended  the  whole  of  man's 
material  interests  and  spiritual  preroga- 
tives, his  well-being  for  time  and  for  eter- 
nity. England  was  conscious  of  all  this— 
Greece  was  not,  England  knew  her  God- 
Greece  did  not.  England  fought  con- 
sciously with  the  glorious  assurance  that 
the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  was  upon  her  side. 
And  never,  perhaps,  has  the  Grod  of  hat- 
ties  so  signally  made  bare  his  arm,  as 
when  the  huge  Armada  of  the  spiritnal 
despot  who  claimed  the  right  to  make  a 
dreary  dead-level  waste,  not  of  this  world 
only,  but  of  the  universe,  was  shattered 
in  the  narrow  seas  by  the  mariners  of 
England,  chased  by  storm  and  lightning 
round  our  rock-bound  northern  coasts, 
and  flung  back  a  wreck  to  Spain.  I  speak 
of  the  defiance  of  the  Armada  as  the  defi- 
ance of  a  spiritual  tyrant.  Do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  question  at  stake  was  simplV 
the  political  independence  of  England. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  question  felt 
to  be  at  stake  was  the  liberty  of  son  Is. 
So  all  honest  Englishmen  understood  it. 
So  Elizabeth  hereelf  understood  it.  Just 
as  to  the  Greeks  the  great  king  was  tho 
incarnation  of  political  despotism,  so  to 
the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Pope  was  the  incaraation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  spiritual  tyranny,  and  the  chief 
director  on  earth  of  all  that  mnrderocs 
artillery  which  the  devil  can  bring  to  bear 
on  the  souls  of  men.  These  are  stroni; 
words,  but  those  who  know  the  England 
of  the  sixteenth  century  know  that  it  Is 
true.  And  just  as  Athens  said  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  great  king,  ^*  So  long  as 
the  sun  holds  his  course,  Athens  will 
never  come  to  terms  with  Xerxes,"  so 
said  England  to  the  Roman  despot  by 
maintainmg  Elisabeth's  throne. 

But  before  proceeding  to  develop  this 
the  vertebral  column  of  Elizabethan  poli- 
tics, it  will  be  needful  to  present  some 
picture  of  the  changed  relations  of  Eng- 
land to  the  continental  powers,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  centuries;  which, 
riorhtly  understood,  will  make  the  history 
of  the  Tudor  era  more  plain.    In  the  four 
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teenth  centaiy,  under  Edward  II.  for  in- 
stance, tho  proportion  of  power  between 
England  and  the  continental  monarchies 
was  altogether  in  favor  of  England.  In 
the  sixteenth  cei\tury,  under  the  Tudors, 
it  was  as  decidedly  against  her.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
decay  of  the  English  monarchy,  but  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  continental  states. 
William  the  Conqueror  was  the  strongest 
monarch  in  Christendom.  The  realm  of 
England,  from  causes  which  I  can  not  now 
discuss,  was  a  unity,  in  a  sense  in  which 
no  other  state  in  Europe  could  be  regard- 
ed as  one.  Never  until  Louis  XL,  who 
died  in  1483,  left  a  Fi'^nch  monarchy  to 
his  successors,  did  France  attain  to  such 
unity  and  strength  as  England  possessed 
under  the  earliest  Anglo-Norman  kings. 
The  German  empire  never  won  that  unity 
at  all.  France,  split  into  great  feudal 
provinces,  the  duke  of  each  being  some- 
times stronger  than  the  king,  and  Ger- 
many divided  into  electorates,  under  an 
elected  head,  were  incapable  during  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries, of  that  settled  policy  and  that  con- 
centration of  effort  which  England  could 
mostly  bring  to  bear  on  her  political  ends. 
Spain,  chiedy  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors, 
was  no  where  in  the  account.  The  victory 
of  Philip  Augustus  at  Bovines  in  1214, 
was  more  a  victory  over  his  own  nobles 
than  over  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
Pope.  St.  Louis,  in  one  way,  a  noble  one, 
Philip  le  Bel,  in  another -way,  ati  Ignoble 
one,  carried  on  the  work  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  French  monarchy :  but  hardly 
till  the  titne  of  Louis  XL  or  even  Francis 
I.  can  it  be  regarded  as  complete.  But 
from  that  time  France  grew  mighty  in 
power  and  in  wealth,  and  the  monarchy, 
which  in  1415  had  succumbed  at  Agin- 
oourt  to  six  thousand  Englishmen,  in  1515 
was  challenging  Italy  as  an  appanage  to 
its  crown.  Under  Francis  I.  France 
stepped  at  once  into  the  front  rank  of 
European  powers,  and  but  for  the  coordi- 
nate development  of  Spain,  which  made 
our  alliance  important  to  either  monarchy, 
would  have  thrown  England  into  the 
shade.  It  was  not  untu  the  sixteenth 
century  that  Spain  began  to  take  rank  as 
a  great  European  monarchy.  Columbus 
threw  the  great  power,  the  power  of  gold, 
into  her  hands.  Within  a  generation  of 
his  discoveries  we  find  her  advanced  to 
the  higliest  pitch  of  power  and  splendor ; 
her  monarch,  the  able  grandson  of  Isa- 


bella, holding  the  scepters  of  Burgundy, 
the  Netherlands,  Milan,  Naples,  and  the 
great  German  empire  in  his  single  hand. 
Against  these  two  powerful  empires  the 
Tudors  had  to  maintain  the  greatness  of 
England ;  while  that  which  had  been  the 
mamspring  of  her  strength,  her  unity,  had 
been  seiiously  impaired.  Edward  III.,  or 
rather  his  grandson,  left  the  legacy  of  a 
disputed  succession.  The  bloody  wars  of 
the  Roses  drained  England  of  her  strength 
to  an  extent  which  seems  hardly  credi- 
ble. The  rolls  of  the  first  Parliament  of 
Henry  VIII.  show  how  nearly  the  old  no- 
bility had  been  exterminated.  Between 
the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  which  opened 
the  bloody  drama,  to  the  battle  ol  Bos- 
worth,  which  closed  it,  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  eighty  princes  of  the  blood  are  said 
to  have  perished.  At  the  close  of  this 
contest,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  Eng- 
land to  present  that  powerful  contrast  to 
France  and  Spain  which  she  had  present- 
ed a  century  before.  The  position  of  Eng- 
land under  the  Tudor  became  difficult 
and  dangerous.  The  old  reputation  for 
pluck  and  doggedness,  and  a  certain  easy 
habit  of  success,  still  clung  to  her.  These 
great  monarchies  looked  at  her  much  as  a 
huge  bully  looks  at  a  brave  dog,  which  ho 
feels  that  he  ought  to  master  easily,  but 
somehow  he  does  not  like  to  venture  too 
near  the  fangs.  Great  wisdom  and  great 
prudence  were  needed  during  the  Tudor 
age,  to  maintain  the  unity  and  develop 
the  internal  resources  of  the  kingdom, 
and  thus  maintain  England  in  her  high 
position  in  comparison  with  the  conti- 
nental powers.  And  this  unity,  this  in- 
ternal tranquillity,  was  just  their  difficulty. 
The  title  of  Henry  VH.  was  essentially 
incomplete.  The  Yorkists  still  put  for- 
ward the  descendants  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  as  the  true  heirs  of  the  throne  ; 
and  each  of  the  Tudor  monarchs,  down  to 
Elizabeth  herself,  had  with  one  hand  to 
compress  with  strong  gripe  the  serpents 
of  intestine  discord,  while  with  the  other 
they  held  the  banner  of  England  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  monarchies  of  the  world. 
Fortunately,  will  was  a  strong  ingredient 
in  the  Tudor  constitution.  But  they 
needed  all  they  had ;  and  we  should  be 
slow  to  judge  them  for  rude  exercises  of  it, 
when  we  see  what  England  became  in  their 
hands.  The  maintenance  of  their  succes- 
sion against  all  challengers  was  the  vital 
question  with  them  and  with  England,  and 
it  is  one  of  thetwogreat  hinges  ot  their  age. 
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The  second  is  the  great  religious  ques- 
tion on  which  was  hanging  in  that  six- 
teenth  centuiy,  all  that  is  dearest  to  man. 
I  can  not  stay  to  trace  how  the  Tudore, 
on  the  whole,  became  associated  with  the 
Reformation.  From  one  point  of  view,  it 
was  an  element  of  strength  to  them,  for 
it  rooted  their  dynasty  in  the  heart  of  all 
tliat  was  noblest  and  strongest  in  England  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  greatly  multi- 
plied the  number  of  their  internal  enemies, 
and  banded  the  continent  against  them  as 
one  implacable  foe. 

What  was  true  of  Mary  and  Edward 
was  emphatically  true  of  Elizabeth.  Her 
throne  was  built  on  the  Reformation. 
She  was  herself  the  child  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  her  birth  was  in  a  measure  its  seaL 
Mary  Tudor  as  feirly  represented  Roman- 
ism. Her  throne  stood  on  the  validity  of 
the  Roman  ecclesiastical  laws.  She  had 
spoken  her  word,  and  done  her  work  hon- 
estly ;  and  England  had  had  enough  of  it. 
England  learnt  from  the  Smithfield  fires 
an  mtenser  hatred  of  Rome  and  her  deeds. 
Elizabeth  then  ascended  the  throne  in 
right  of  the  Refoimation.  She  should  say 
her  word,  and  do  her  work  as  honestly, 
(the  Tudors  were  never  tricksters,)  and 
see  what  England  would  gain.  Of  that, 
all  that  was  wisest  and  best  in  England 
was  fully  determined;  and  the  struggle 
to  make  that  resolution  valid  was  the  life 
and  death-struggle  of  her  reign.  I  have 
said  that  her  person,  her  throne,  legiti- 
mately represented  the  Reformation.  I 
cin  not  question  that  her  Protestant  sym- 
pathies were  thorough,  and  her  hatred  of 
Rome  hearty  and  sincere.  If  one  could 
believe  all  that  is  written  by  the  author 
of  JEagland*8  Elizabeth^  very  interesting 
evidence  would  be  afforded  of  her  admir- 
able wisdom,  piety,  and  prudence  during 
the  dark  years  of  Mary's  reign.  She 
heard  and  saw  what  Rome  was  doing  for 
England,  was  doing  for  Europe,  was  doing 
for  America.  The  horrible  tales  of  the 
barbarity  of  the  Inquisition,  which  were 
then  familiarly  cuirent  in  England,  would 
chill  your  blood  and  make  the  marrow 
shiver  in  your  bones.  And  a  godly  hor- 
ror of  such  doings  sank  into  her  heart,  and 
into  the  heart  of  all  true  and  godly  men 
in  the  land.  When  Mary's  death  opened 
the  path  to  the  throne,  few  things  on  that 
memorable  day  of  her  progress  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster  are  so  worthy  to 
be  remembered  as  that  incident  in  Chepe, 
which  Strype  graphically  details.     "In  a 


pageant,  erected  near  the  «aid  little  con- 
duit in  the  upper  end  of  Chepeside,  an  old 
man  with  a  scythe  and  wings,  representing 
Time,  appeared  coming  ont  of  a  hollow 
place  or  cave,  leading  another  person  all 
clad  in  white  silk,  who  represented  Tmth, 
(the  daughter  of  Time,)  which  lady  had  a 
book  in  her  hand,  on  which  was  written 
'  Verbum  veritatis.'  It  was  the  Bible  in 
English,  which,  after  a  speech  made  to 
the  queen,  Truth  reached  down  to  her, 
which  was  taken,  and  brought  by  a  gen- 
tleman attending  to  her  hands.  As  soon 
as  she  received  it,  she  kissed  it,  and  with 
both  her  hands  held  it  up  ;  and  then  laid 
it  upon  her  breast,  greatly  thanking  the 
city  for  that  present ;  and  said  she  would 
often  read  over  that  book.'*  "  Good  act- 
ing !"  some  say,  who  have  contracted  a 
narrow  and  unworthy  idea  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth and  her  time.  I  think  not.  With 
the  free  Bible  were  associated  all  her  best 
memories  and  hopes.  For  this,  Cranmer 
had  suffered;  on  this  her  right  to  the 
throne  was  built.  The  Papal  laws  branded 
her  as  illegitimate ;  the  free  Bible  main- 
tained her  right ;  to  her  it  was  a  symbol 
inestimably  precious,  it  was  the  ti*ne  stand- 
ard of  her  reign. 

I  venture  to  believe  in  her  speech  to  her 
firat  Parliament.  "And  albeit  it  may 
please  Almighty  God  to  continue  me  still 
in  this  mind,  to  live  out  of  the  state  of 
marriage ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that 
he  will  so  work  on  my  heart,  and  in  yonr 
wisdom,  as  good  provision  by  his  help 
may  be  made,  whereby  the  realm  shall  not 
be  destitute  of  an  heir  that  may  be  a  fit 
governor,  and  pcradventnre  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  realm  than  such  ofispring  as 
may  come  of  me.  For  though  I  be  never 
so  careftil  of  your  well-doing,  and  mind 
ever  so  to  be,  yet  may  issue  grow  ont  of 
kind,  and  perhaps  become  ungraoioos; 
and  in  the  end,  this  shall  be  for  me  suffi- 
cient, that  a  marble  stone  shall  declare 
that  a  queen  having  reigned  such  a  time, 
lived  and  died  a  virgin." 

Acting  again  I  Affected  coyness  I  At 
least  allow  that  a  long  life  maintained  her 
words.  1  believe  that  tl>e  Protestant 
principle  was  so  dear  to  her,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  a  lapse  through  marriage  with  a 
Popish  prince  seemed  to  her  to  be  over- 
whelnuDg.  She  remembered  what  Uie 
kingdom  had  barely  escaped  from  Philip* 
She  remembered  how  marriage  had  been 
the  bitter  bane  of  her  house.  Perhaps  sba 
felt  a  proud  consciousness  of  power  to  rola 
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inflepeiidently,  and  she  resolved  to  keep 
out  of  th<3  snare.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
laugh  at  this  pretended  resolation  of  the 
Virgin  Queen ;  but  I  am  more  ready  to 
honor  the  words  which  a  long  and  glorious 
life-course  sustains.  Full  of  a  noble  truth 
and  sinoerity  are  her  last  words  to  her  last 
Parliament. 

"  I  do  assure  you  there  is  no  prince  that 
loveth  his  subjects  better,  or  whose  love 
can  countervail  our  love.  There  is  no 
jewel,  be  it  never  so  rich  of  price,  which  I 
prefer  before  this  jewel — ^I  mean  your 
love ;  for  I  do  more  esteem  it  than  any 
treasure  or  riches,  for  that  we  know  how 
to  prize  ;  but  love  and  thanks  I  count  in- 
estimable. And  though  God  hath  raised 
me  high,  I  count  this  the  glory  of  ray 
crown,  that  I  have  reigned  with  your 
loves.  I  have  ever  used  to  set  the  last 
judgment  day  before  my  eyes,  and  so  to 
rule  as  I  shall  be  judged  to  answer  before 
a  higher  Judge,  to  whose  judgment-seat 
I  do  appeal,  that  never  thought  was  cher- 
ished in  my  heart  that  tended  not  to  my 
people^s  good.  To  be  a  king,  and  wear  a 
crown  is  more  glorious  to  them  that  see 
it  than  it  is  a  pleasure  to  them  that  bear 
it.  For  myself  I  was  never  so  much  en- 
ticed with  the  glorious  name  of  a  king,  or 
royal  anthonty  of  a  queen,  as  delighted 
that  God  hath  made  me  his  instrument  to 
maintain  his  truth  and  glory ;  and  to  de- 
fend this  kingdom  from  peril,  dishonor, 
tyranny,  and  oppression.  There  will 
never  queen  sit  in  my  seat  with  more  zeal 
to  my  country,  care  to  mv  subjects,  and 
that  will  sooner,  with  willingness  yield 
and  venture  her  life  for  your  good  and 
safety  than  myself.  Shall  I  ascribe  any 
thing  to  myself,  and  my  sexly  weakness  ? 
I  were  not  worthy  to  live  then,  and  of  all 
most  unworthy  of  the  mercies  I  have  had 
from  God,  who  hath  ever  yet  given  me  a 
heart  which  never  yet  feared  foreign  or 
home  enemies.  I  speak  it  to  give  God 
the  praise,  as  a  testimony  before  you,  and 
not  to  attribute  any  thing  to  myself.  For 
I,  O  Lord !  what  am  I,  whom  practices 
and  perils  past  should  not  fear !  Oh  I 
what  can  I  do,  (these  she  spake  with  great 
emphasis,)  that  I  should  speak  for  any 
glory  ?— God  forbid !» 

To  me  these  words  ring  true.  I  think, 
too,  of  the  mighty  men  she  gathered 
around  her,  and  who  accorded  to  her  a 
reverence,  and  served  her  with  a  fidelity 
— nay,  a  passionate  devotion — ^hardly  to 
be  matched  in  history.    Believe  that  this 


is  among  the  truest  tests  of  a  character- 
The  fairest  measure  of  the  two  Napoleons 
is  the  kind  of  men  they  ai'e  able  to  gather 
round  them.  A  glance  at  the  men  will 
tell  you,  that  while  the  one  is  the  eagle, 
the  other  is  but  the  vulture  of  France. 
Spenser,  Drake,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Wals- 
ingham,  and  Burleigh,  made  her  the  queen 
of  their  hearts  and  lives.  And  their 
names  arc  among  the  first  in  history.  In 
Mr.  Wright's  Collection  of  Original  Let- 
ters of  this  reign,  there  is  piinted  the  last 
letter  of  old  Lord  Burleigh  to  his  son. 
The  postscript  runs  thus :  "  Serve  God  by 
serving  the  Queen,  for  all  other  service  is 
indeed  a  bondage  to  the  devil."  This 
was  written  after  a  knowledge  of  fifty 
years. 

But  then  this  woman,  for  woman  she 
was — as  Cecil  said,  "sometimes  more 
than  man,  sometimes  less  than  woman" — 
this  woman,  we  are  told  in  select  societies, 
was  capricious,  close,  and  full  of  petty 
jealousies  and  coquetries.  Of  course,  we, 
who  are  so  nobly  free  from  them ;  who 
never  are  of  two  minds  the  same  day  about 
any  thing ;  who  are  open  of  heart  and 
lavish  of  hand  always ;  who  are  perfectly 
simple  and  transparent  in  oar  manners, 
and  never  whisper  an  affected  "Nay" 
when  a  passionate  "  Yea"  is  in  our  hearts 
— of  course  we,  by  our  simplicity,  purity, 
consistency,  and  dignity,  have  earned  the 
right  to  cast  stones  at  this  lion-hearted 
woman,  who  for  forty  years  fought  a 
deadly  battle  against  the  Papal  tyrant  and 
all  Europe  to  back  him,  and  brought  her 
kingdom  with  glory  through  it  all.  I 
have  read  a  good  deal  about  these  vani- 
ties, follies,  jealousies,  flirtations,  tyran- 
nies, and  vacillations,  but  I  find  not  my 
dearest  fnends  so  free  from  them  as  to 
lead  me  to  expect  exemption  in  her ;  but 
these  are  no  more  than  the  ripples  on  that 
deep  stream  of  moral  and  intellectual 
power,  which  bore  our  country  into  that 
flood-tide  of  fortune  which  has  floated 
her  on  into  the  van  of  the  world. 

Of  Mary  Stuart  I  have  not  much  to 
say ;  but  something  must  be  said,  as  her 
sad,  dark  history  is  inwoven  with  that  of 
the  confederation  of  the  continental  pow- 
ers. Her  execution  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  great  blot  on  Elizabeth's  character 
and  reign.  All  students  of  history  have 
now  given  up  the  romantic  view  of  Mary 
Stuart's  fate.  Of  course,  it  is  painful  to 
dry  up  the  fountain  of  those  pathetic 
tears  with   which    nascent    orators    are 
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wont  to  beweep  ber  doom.  But  tbis 
writer  most  at  any  rate  express  his 
conviction,  wbicb  has  grown  stronger 
with  each  fresh  examination  of  the  sub- 
j  ect,  that  ber  execution  was  a  most  right- 
eous and  necessary  deed,  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  her  own  treacheries,  and  the  fair 
defense  of  England  against  otherwise 
overwhelmincr  foes.  Had  she  been  alive 
when  the  Armada  reached  the  narrow 
seas,  England  and  the  world  might  have 
had  a  different  history.  She  fell  under 
the  stroke  of  imperative  necessities.  She 
played  for  a  great  stake,  and  lost  it ;  and, 
in  an  age  of  such  dread  peril  to  religion 
and  to  liberty,  our  statesmen  would  have 
been  traitors  to  both  had  they  suffered 
her  to  play  it  again.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  we  could  have  afforded  to  spare 
her,  as  we  spared  Napoleon ;  but  in  the 
sixteenth  there  was  but  one  safe  prison- 
house  for  such  conspirators  against  the  re- 
ligion and  liberties  of  a  country.  Eliza- 
beth's great  statesmen  understood  that 
well.  Surleigh,  Walsingham,  and  the 
ablest  men  in  England,  and  not  the  Queen, 
pressed  on  the  execution.  Their  own  let- 
ters are  extant  to  prove  it ;  and  how  hard- 
ly the  Queen  was  brought  to  it  let  those 
melancholy  mutterings,  "  Aut  fer,  aut 
feri,"  and  "No  feriare,  feri,"  and  poor 
Davison's  fate  declare.  Of  Mary  Stuart 
then,  wanton,  murderess,  and  reckless 
conspirator  against  the  religion  and  the 
liberties  of  England,  I  say  that  she  was 
slain  righteously  and  not  an  hour  too  soon. 
She  was  executed  February  eighth,  1587. 
Philip's  vast  preparations  had  already 
awakened  the  alaiiu  of  the  country. 
Mary  had  written  to  Philip's  ambassador, 
Mendoza,  her  intention  to  make  his  mas- 
ter her  heir  if  she  could  obtain  the  crown ; 
while,  as  long  as  she  lived,  a  powerful 
party  in  the  country  was  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  the  invader,  and  give  to  the 
Armada  a  success  which  in  fair  fight  it 
could  never  win.  The  deep  anxiety  which 
Elizabeth's  hesitation  awakened  in  her 
council  is  abundantly  evidenced ;  as  they 
saw  the  cloud  of  invasion  gathering,  it 
pressed  on  them  more  heavily ;  and  we 
can  appreciate,  if  we  can  not  admire,  the 
kind  of  artful  stroke  by  which  they  termi- 
nated the  perplexity  at  last.  It  may  ap- 
pear to  some  that  I  have  spoken  too 
strongly  of  the  life  and  fate  of  this  unhap- 
py woman.  Let  us  hear  Yon  Raunier's 
words — a  man  who  has  a  right  to  be  heard 
with  deep  rcspw'ct  on  all  mattei*s  of  histo- 


ry ;  and  who,  remote  from  the  influences 
which  among  us  bias  judgment,  thus  states 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived : 
"  I  know  that  many  will  still  continue  to 
deny  her  guilt.  As  far  as  I  myself  am 
concerned,  a  mathematical  problem  is 
hardly  more  clearly  demonstrated  than 
the  historical  one,  that  Mary  was  not  in- 
nocent of  the  death  of  her  husband,  not 
ignorant  that  she  was  marrying  his  miu'- 
derer,  and  that  she  was  the  author  of  the 
fatal  letter  to  Babington,"  in  which  ^\\q 
became  substantially  a  sharer  in  the  plot 
to  murder  the  Queen. 

One  other  point  must  be  touched  upon 
in  order  to  present  something  like  a  suffi- 
cient picture  of  the  character  of  Eliza- 
beth's reisjn. 

One  of  the  deepest  characteristics  of 
that  age  in  England  was  a  most  bitter  ha- 
tred of  the  Pope,  his  person,  his  subjects, 
and  his  works.  It  would  be  a  ciu-ioiis 
question  to  consider  how  far  the  round, 
strong  terms  in  which  Luther  accustomed 
himself  to  speak  of  the  Pope  and  bis  sys- 
tem, tended  to  the  rapid  spread  and  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  Reformation. 
None  can  carry  away  the  palm  from  Lu- 
ther for  the  plainness  of  speech,  but  they 
came  as  near  to  him  in  England  as  men 
could  come ;  and  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
Englishmen  were  fairly  convinced  that 
the  Pope  was  Antichrist — the  most  bitter 
and  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Gospel — and 
that  the  Papal  system  was,  in  brief,  the 
most  completely  developed  agency  of  ihe 
devil  in  our  world.  I  am  not  saying  so : 
alas  1  the  devil  is  too  busy  every  \diere. 
But  Elizabeth's  Protestant  subjects  were 
in  that  day  fairly  convinced  of  it,  and 
girded  themselves  for  the  fight  with  the 
Paptists  in  the  spirit  of  men  who  were 
called  to  fight  God's  battles  against  the 
great  enemy  of  mankind.  There  is  an 
exhortation  to  her  Majesty's  faithful  sub- 
jects, compiled  in  the  very  year  of  the 
Armada,  by  Anthony  Maiten,  sewer  of 
her  Majesty's  household,  preserved  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellany,  in  which  any  one 
may  see  by  what  intense  and  godly  hatred 
to  the  Pope  and  his  whole  spiritual  realm 
England  was  animated  through  that  dre:ui 
struggle,  and  made  strong  for  victory. 
Against  the  devil  and  his  works  they  be- 
lieved that  they  were  batthng;  and  every 
Englishman,  especially  everyEnglish  innr- 
iner,  regarded  the  Spaniard  .as  the  prime 
I  minister  of  the  Piince  of  Darkness.  And 
perhaps,  my  reader,  had  you  been  lixing 
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in  that  age,  had  yon  heard  your  queen 
bastardized  in  the  face  of  Europe,  had  you 
seen  the  crown  of  your  country  bestowed 
by  a  foreign  priest  on  a  man  who  had 
sacrified  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
brave  Hollanders  to  his  lust  for  empire 
and  orthodoxy,  had  you  seen  the  Smith- 
iield  fires,  had  you  heard  the  tocsin  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Eve,  had  you  listened  to 
the  tales  of  the  bloody  doings  of  the  In- 
quisition in  Spain  and  in  the  indies,  which 
were  spread  about  that  time  through  Eng- 
land, making  men's  hcai-ts  to  shudder  and 
their  liesh  to  creep,  perhaps  you  would 
have  thought  so  too.  I  yield  to  few  Ro- 
manists even  in  the  recognition  of  the 
Roman  Church,  as  in  the  early  ages  the 
guide  and  instructress  of  Europe.  Greg- 
ory-the  Great,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  did  most  Christian  service  to 
mankind.  In  his  coiTespondence  you 
will  meet  with  a  gentleness,  a  wisdom,  a 
freedom  from  bigotry,  an  indifference  to 
forms,  a  love  to  souls,  and  a  zeal  for 
Christ,  which  will  sui-pri^  those  who 
know  Romanism  only  through  its  modern 
manifestations.  It  would  be  tolerablv 
near  the  truth  to  say  that  up  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Carolingian  empire,  the  Ro- 
man Church,  though  full  of  errors  and 
carnal  policies,  was,  on  the  whole,  the 
nurse  of  Christendom  ;  from  that  time  till 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  world- 
ly element  predominated,  and  the  Roman 
Church  ruled  Christendom  as  lord,  while 
from  the  reign  of  Hildebrand  to  our  own 
time,  the  worldly  element  has  become  ab- 
solute ;  and  the  Papacy  has  been  Chris- 
tendom's tyrant  and  plague.  The  policy 
of  the  Roman  Church  with  regard  to  that 
desire  and  cry  for  Refonnation  which, 
very  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  made 
itself  plainly  heard,  sealed  her  doom. 
From  that  time,  the  recording  angel 
seems  to  have  written  of  her:  "Light 
came  into  the  world,  but  she  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  because  her  deeds 
were  evil."  The  Council  of  Constance  in 
1414,  began  that  deliberate  stifling  of  the 
cry  for  Reformation,  which  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century 
completed.  The  light  was  shown  to 
Rome,  and  she  hated  and  shunned  it. 
Thenceforth,  she  became  the  great  enemy 
of  Christ's  Gospel,  the  sworn  foe  of  all 
sacred  human  rights  and  liberties,  and 
the  Gospel  passed  over  to  the  Protestant 
side.  The  Council  of  Trent  settled  the 
Roman  Church,  and  other  things  besides 


the  Roman  Church.  It  settled  that  there 
could  be  no  peace  between  the  lovers  of 
God's  truth  and  Antichrist,  and  that  one 
or  the  other  must  be  put  down — which 
was  settled  in  that  great  sea-fight  to  whoso 
special  history  we  now  proceed. 

From  what  has  been  already  advanced, 
it  will  abundantly  appear  that  there  was 
no  want  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
States  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against 
England.  It  was  simply  a  question  of 
power.  That  power  has  never  existed  in 
such  fullness  as  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  The 
two  factors  of  that  special  power  were  the 
weakness  of  the  French  Monarchy  and 
the  splendid  prosperity  of  Spain.  Under 
the  sons  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  France 
bled  inwardly  to  a  fearful  extent.  The 
great  religious  questions  lacerated  her 
very  vitals.  The  bloody  day  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew in  1572,  settled  them  in  a  meas- 
ure. France  then  sealed  her  adhesion  to 
Rome  by  the  blood  of  her  noblest  citi- 
zens ;  and  until  the  death  of  Heniy  III.  in 
1589,  her  condition  was  simply  one  of  po- 
litical paralysis.  It  is  well  worth  our  while 
to  remark,  in  passing,  how  thoroughly  the 
colonizing  power  of  France  seems  to  have 
expired  with  her  Protestantism.  In  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  she  seemed  well  uigh 
able  to  compete  with  England  ;  since  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  the  power  has  been 
dead. 

This  utter  prostration  of  France  left 
Philip,  untroubled  by  any  fears  or  jeal- 
ousies, to  concentrate  all  his  power  on  the 
great  enterprise  of  his  reign.  Happily, 
Philip's  empire,  splendid  as  it  was,  was 
not  altogether  a  unity.  In  1572,  the  Ne- 
therlands, sick  of  his  jealous  tyranny,  re- 
volted ;  and  a  long  and  bloody  struggle 
was  carried  on  under  Alva,  Don  Johu  of 
Austria,  and  Alexander  Famese,  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  for  the  mastery  of  the  country. 
In  1579,  the  union  of  the  seven  provinces 
was  formed  at  Utrecht,  under  William  of 
Orange.  In  1584,  he  was  fouUy  mur- 
dered ;  and  the  desperate  Hollanders  are 
said  to  have  offered  Elizabeth  the  crown. 
She  had  the  wisdom  to  refuse  it ;  but  she 
seems  to  have  felt  at  that  time  that  the 
dread  struggle  with  Spain  was  inevitable ; 
and  she  judiciously  helped  the  States  both 
with  money  and  with  men.  Though  Far- 
nese  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force, 
and  was  nominally  master  of  the  Nether- 
lands, yet  this  struggle  seriously  impaired 
the  unity  and  strength  of  the  Spanish  em- 
pire.    Philip  from  that  time  seems  to 
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have  meditated  the  decisive  blow.  He 
caused  immense  preparations  to  be  made 
in  every  province  of  his  empire  ;  and  hav- 
ing, in  1580,  possessed  himself  of  the  Por- 
tuguese crown,  and  having  all  the  har- 
bors of  Portugal  therefore  under  his  con- 
trol, he  gathered  gradually  the  elements 
of  a  great  armada  in  his  ports.  This  ac- 
quisition of  the  Portuguese  navy  was  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  to  his  de- 
signs. The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  di- 
vided between  them  the  naval  mastery  of 
the  world.  The  two  fleets  checked  and 
balanced  each  other.  Their  concentration 
in  one  navy  left  the  Spaniard  the  undis- 
puted, he  would  have  it,  the  undisputable 
master  of  the  seas.  The  wealth  of  the 
Indies,  East  and  West — ^for  both  were 
united  in  his  empire  who  wore  the  crowns 
of  Portugal  and  Spain — furnished  the  am- 
ple means.  But  tliat  gold  had  a  curse  on 
it.  It  was  cursed  as  gold  was  never 
curaed  before,  and  can  never,  let  us  hope, 
be  cursed  again.  Wrongs,  crimes,  and 
miseries,  such  as  were  never  known  until 
the  Christian  priest  tried  his  hand  at  tor- 
ture and  lust,  made  that  gold  a  verv  doom 
to  all  who  handled  it,  and  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  Armada  before  it  left  the  ports  of 
Spain.  And  there  is  plenty  of  cursed  gold 
about  the  world  now.  Gold  that  seems 
fktQ(i  to  make  discord  and  misery  in  every 
family  which  it  enters ;  for  "  God  will 
maintain,"  ay,  even  to  the  third  or  fourth 
generation,  *Hhe  cause  of  the  afflicted  and 


the  right  of  the  poor."  If  such  gold  is 
tempting  you,  fly  it  as  you  would  a  pesti- 
lence ;  and  see  to  it  that  you  have  the 
blessing  of  the  poor  and  of  him  that  is 
ready  to  perish,  on  your  store. 

Philip  masked  his  preparations  by  an- 
nouncing that  the  fleet  was  intended  for 
the  Indies.  But  none  of  Elizabeth^s 
statesmen  had  a  doubt  about  its  true  des- 
tination. The  possession  of  the  Flemish 
harbors  gave  Philip  an  immense  advai\- 
tage  ;  while  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry, the  finest  in  Europe,  was  already 
gathered  there  ready  for  a  descent  on  our 
shores.  The  Spanish  navy  was  then,  as 
we  have  said,  undisputed  master  of  the 
broad  ocean.  On  the  narrow  seas,  the 
daring  and  skillful  seamanship  of  the  Eng- 
lish gave  them  the  clear  advantage;  bat 
on  the  broad  seas  the  mistress  of  America 
and  India  was  queen.  The  English  navy 
was  too  small  to  undertake  great  enter- 
prises, and  the  isolated  victories  of  Eng- 
lish commandei*s,  though  they  galled  the 
Spaniards  mo^t  severely,  were  held  to 
prove  nothing  in  Spain.  But  the  great 
trial  was  at  hand.  The  queen  of  the  nar- 
row seas  was  about  to  challenge  the  em- 
pire of  the  broad  ocean,  and  to  win,  by 
one  grand  stroke  the  naval  supremacy  of 
the  world.  What  manner  of  men  they 
were  who  should  win  it,  and  how  they 
sped,  we  shall  endeavor  in  the  next  num- 
ber to  show. 


Population  of  China. — Some  years  ago  Sir  John 
Bowring  was  requested  by  the  registrar  general  to 
furnish  such  information  as  would  give  an  approxi- 
mate notion  of  the  population  of  China.  He  then 
entered  into  certain  investigations,  which  at  that 
time  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  population 
of  China  was  between  350,000,000  and  860,000,000. 
Later  returns  had  induced  him  to  believe  that  at 
the  present  moment  it  was  not  less  than  412,000,- 
000.  One  evidence  of  the  heavy  pressure  of  popu- 
lation on  the  means  of  subsistence  was  afforded  by 
the  very  extensive  emigration  which  took  place  to 
every  quarter  which  afforded  a  fessible  opening  of 
other  fields  of  labor  in  the  East.  Another  evidence 
was  the  very  small  value  set  upon  life — so  little,  in 
fact,  that  there  was  no  diffioulty  in  finding  substi- 
tutes for  execution  at  the  rate  of  100  taels  per  life. 
Another  evidence  was  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in 
which  a  large  population  swarmed  on  all  the  Urge 
internal  rivers,  who  bred,  and  lived,  and  died  in 
boats,  md  never  set  foot  on  Und. 


RuMORRD  RovAE.  Marriaoe& — It  IS  rumorcd  in 
the  Court  circles  at  Berlin  that  a  double  matrimo- 
nial alliance  is  about  to  take  place  between  the 
princely  house  of  HohenzoUern  and  the  royal  boose 
of  Portugal.  The  current  report  is  that  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  now 
aged  twenty-five,  is  to  be  married  to  the  younger 
sister  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  Donna  Antonia,  bom 
in  1845,  and  that  the  King  of  Portugal  will  marry 
the  younger  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  HobenzoQem, 
the  Princess  Marie,  also  bom  in  1845.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  his  Majesty  was  previously  married 
to  the  sister  of  this  Princess,  the  Princess  Stephanie, 
who  died  last  year. 

TflXRE  is  a  lawyer  in  Plynionth  so  excesdvely 
honest  that  he  puts  all  his  flower-pots  out  over 
nights,  BO  determined  is  he  that  every  thing  shsll 
have  its  dew, 

SoMX  BODY  BAyi  that  the  beat  war  to  keep  food 
upon  a  weak  stomach,  is  to  bolt  it  down. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
TBI  BARONESS  6UNBILD  K(KMPERHIXMEL. 

Bertel  Rovsing's  melancholy,  the  off- 
spring of  disappointments  and  trials,  and 
of  hope  deferred,  was  only  temporarily 
checked  by  his  visit  to  Kiiig^s  Cairn,  and 
his  singular  interview  there  with  Captain 
Vinterdalen.   The  ensuing  day  he  brooded 
much  over  the  (questions  of  Vinterdalen 
and  the  vague  ideas  they  excited;  but 
although  he  racked  his  brain  for  images 
and  memories  of  his  childhood,  he  could 
neither  recollect  any  thing  explicatory  of 
Vinterdalen's  allusions,  nor  could  he  re- 
member when  or  where  (if  ever)   he  had 
seen  the  Captain  before.    This    mental 
research  had  the  unhappy  effect  of  recall- 
ing too  vividly  to  mind  his  childish  sor- 
rows,  and    the    distresses    and   miseries 
of  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  they  speedily  react- 
ed on  his  morbidly  sensitive  temperament, 
and  once  more  he  became  a  supremely 
miserable  man.     When  thes3  dark  fits  of 
mental  anguish  came  over  him  he  shrank 
from  all  contact  with  his  fellow-beings, 
and,  secluded  and  solitary,  tortured  him- 
self with  vivid  reminiscences  of  every  sor- 
row and  trial  he  had  experienced,  every 
folly  and  sin  he  had  committed,  and  with 
the  wildest  and  most  fearful  anticipations 
of  what  the  future  might  have  in  store. 
He  willfully  shrouded  his  soul  in  thick 
darkness,  and  no  spark  of  hope,  no  gleam 
of  heavenly  light  could  penetrate  the  self- 
woven  web  of  misery  and  despair.     His 
anguish  washightened  by  the  ever-present 
consciousness  that  he  was  wicked  and  un- 
grateful towards  both  God  and  man  by 
thus  nourishing  the  hell-born  vipers  which 
gnawed  his  heart.     Either  normally,  or 
as  the  result  of  long  years  of  sinful  indulg- 
ence  in    dark    thoughts    and    wretched 
broodings  over  his  unhappy  lot,  his  intel- 
lect had  undoubtedly  become  to  some  ex- 
tent clouded  and  his  brain  diseased,  yet 
ever  and  anon  the  noble  nature  of  the 
man  burst  the  bonds  of  mental  thraldom, 


and  triumphed  glowingly  over  every 
Satanic  impulse  and  innuence.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  struggled  in  vain 
against  the  evil  spirit  which  enthralled 
him,  and  at  length  yielded  inertly  to  its 
fiendish  power,  as  though  he  felt  that  his 
good  angel  had  for  a  time  utterly  aban- 
doned him.  He  thought  of  the  scene  of 
conjugal  happiness  he  had  witnessed  at 
the  Cairn,  and  how  hopeless  it  was  for  him 
to  indulge  in  the  idea  that  he,  too,  might 
in  time  become  as.  happy  a  husband  and 
proud  a  father  as  Vinterdalen.  He  almost 
cursed  the  hour  when  he  firat  met  with 
Oliifina,  and  bitterly  bewailed  his  hapless 
fate  and  her  own. 

"  Why  did  I  win  her  love  ?  why  Jink 
her  destiny  with  mine?"  moaned  he. 
"  She  was  happy  as  the  lark  which  carols 
amid  the  sunlit  clouds  floating  above  tho 
summer's  mead,  ere  she  saw  me.  I  knew 
that  inexplicable  curse  was  *  upon  me.  I 
knew  my  mysterious  destiny  forbade  mo 
ever  to  expect  happiness  on  earth  —  and 
yet  I  selfisnly  bound  up  her  life  with  mine. 
She  must  now  share  my  misery  —  share 
my  fate.  Knowing  what  the  past  has 
been,  I  can  dimly  conjecture  what  the 
future  must  and  will  be.  Woe  is  me ! 
Why  was  I  bom? — why  do  I  live ? — ^Do 
I  fear  death  ?  Why  should  I  fear  him  ? 
Can  he  be  more  cruel  unto  me  than 
life  ?" 

His  wretchedness  only  increased  with 
the  flight  of  time.    The  morning  of  the 
third  day  subsequent  to  Captain  Vinter- 
dalen's return,  he  was  half-maddened  with 
self-inflicted  misery.    Life  itself  had  now 
grown  hateful  to  him,  and  a  morbid  desire 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  coward's  last  re- 
source gnawed  his  very  soul.    Thus  he 
sat,  a  picture  of  inert,  wicked    despair, 
when  roused  by  a  loud  knocking  at  tho 
door.     He  heeded  it  not,   until  it  was 
again  and  again  renewed,  and  then,  with 
an  imprecation,   he  arose,  and    dashing 
back  the  bolts,  threw  the  door  wide  open 
with  a  stamp  of  his  foot,  and  a  bitter 
reckless  sneer  on  his  lips.    To  hissarpriso 
he  beheld  a  servant,  attending  a  richly- 
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dressed  lady,  who  stepped  forward,  and 
in  a  few  words  informed  him  that  whilst 
passing  through  the  town  she  had  casually 
learnt  that  a  painter  of  talent  resided  in 
tiie  old  castle,  and  she  had  therefore  called 
to  request  to  be  favored  with  a  view  of 
his  pictures — adding  that  she  might  possi- 
bly become  a  purchaser. 

The  young  man  seemed  bewildered  by 
this  address.  Never  before  had  any  indi- 
vidual above  the  middle  class  crossed  his 
threshold,  but  the  present  visitor  was  evi- 
dently of  rank.  Indeed,  she  was  the 
Baroness  Gunhild  Kcemperhimmel,  wife 
of  a  nobleman  distinguished  for  his  liberal 
and  discriminating  patronage  of  native 
artists,  and  it  was  probably  the  amiable 
desire  of  giving  pleasure  to  her  lord  by 
introducing  to  his  notice  the  young  paint- 
er of  Svendborg  Castle,  that  had  mduced 
her  to  make  this  visit.  Bertel  stammer- 
ed a  few  words  of  assent,  and  the  Baron- 
ess, ordering  her  servant  to  remain  with- 
out, entered  the  studio. 

"  Ah  !  what  a  romantic  old  studio  you 
have !"  exclaimed  she,  casting  a  quick, 
searching  glance  around.  The  Baroness 
was  an  exceedingly  noble-looking  woman, 
apparently  about  the  age  of  five  and-thir- 
ty,  and  there  was  something  peculiarly 
wiiming  in  her  bearing  and  in  the  sweet 
accents  of  her  voice. 

"  It  is  both  my  studio  and  my  home,  | 
madjime,"  bitterly  answered   the  yonng 
painter ;   "  and    l    probably   shall   never 
have  a  better  until  1  get  my  six  feet  of 
earth !" 

The  lady  started  at  this  strange  speech, 
and  cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  the 
painter.  She  seemed  to  divine  his  cha- 
racter intuitively,  and  gently  answered : 

''  No  one  can  tell  what  the  future  may 
bring  forth." 

"  'Twill  bring  forth  nothing  but  misery 
for  me !" 

**  It  is  wrong,  sir,  to  say  that,"  gravely 
replied  she.  "I  myself  had  once  more 
reason  to  say  so  than  you." 

"  Impossible,  madame  I" 

"You  know  not  what  you  say,  sir. 
But  permit  me  to  examine  your  works." 

She  paused  before  a  cartoon,  and  made 
a  few  brief  remarks  which  evidenced  that 
she  well  understood  the  principles  of  art. 

"Ah  I"  said  she,  passing  on  to  a  wild 
conception  on  a  large  sheet  of  canvas, 
"there  is  genius  in  this — although  mis- 
directed. Bat  what  have  we  here  ?  A 
lovely  face !    An  ideal  ?*' 


"  No,  madame,  it  is  from  life,  but  the 
lady  never  sat  for  it." 

"  So  :  she  must  have  deeply  impressed 
your  fancy  ?"  and  the  Baroness  Gunhild 
glanced  keenly  at  the  young  man. 

Bertel  blushed,  bowed,  and  remained 
silent.    It  was  a  portrait  of  Olufina. 

One  after  anotner  the  visitor  examined 
each  of  the  many  paintings,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  more  or  less  unfinished,  and 
she  made  observations,  sometimes  disap- 
proving, sometunes  warmly^dmiring  and 
praising,  but  every  word  thrilled  the  Deart 
of  the  painter,  for  he  felt  that  he  listened, 
almost  for  the  first  .time,  to  one  who  was 
capable  of  delivering  sound  judgment,  and 
who  spoke  freely  and  sincerely. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  the  Baroness, 
somewhat  abruptly ;  "  but  are  your  pa- 
rents living  ?" 

"  No,  madame,  I  am  a  friendless  or- 
phan." 

"Ah !  I  also  have  been  both  an  orphan 
and  friendless ;  yet  I  ever  had  a  Father 
and  a  Friend  in  Heaven  I" 

The  painter  gazed  at  her  as  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  with  a  feeling  of  inex 
plicable  sympathy. 

The  lady  at  this  moment  perceived  the 
little  domestic  scene  which  Bertel  bad 
himself  destroyed  in  his  frenzy  on  the 
night  of  the  storm.  She  gently  drew  the 
fractured  portions  of  canvas  to  their  pro- 
per positions  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  Bertel,  and  then  she  thought- 
fully examined  the  irreparably  damaged 
painting, 

"  This  was  a  gem,"  said  she,  "  and  I 
know  one  who  would  have  given  ample 
value  for  it,  had  it  not  been  thus  ruined. 
How  did  this  accident  happen  ?" 

The  inquiry  was  too  much  for  Bertel. 
All  his  misery  passed  in  review,  and  with 
a  groan,  he  burst  into  tears. 

"  Sit  down,  my  young  friend,"  said  the 
Baroness,  in  a  soothing  voice,  and  she 
gently  forced  him  to  obey  her^  whilst  she 
seated  herself  by  his  side.  She  felt  sin- 
gularly attracted  by  the  manner  of  the 
painter,  and  determined  to  learn  his  histo 
ry.  With  the  tact  of  an  accomplished  and 
kindly  woman,  she  speedily  drew  from 
him  the  story  of  his  hfe,  since  his  arrival 
at  Svendborg,  for  he  declmed  to  speak  at 
all  of  his  career  prior  to  that  epocn.  His 
toils,  his  struggles,  his  love  for  Olufina, 
his  poverty,  his  despidr,  all  were  re- 
vealed. 

When  he  grew  more  composed,  the 
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Baroness  seriously  spoke  a  few  words  to 
him,  which  caused  liis  heart  to  swell  and 
his  eyes  to  flash.  She  appreciated  his 
genius — she  sympathized  with  his  unre- 
warded toils  —  she  would  gain  for  hira 
powerful  patrons,  and  he  should  yet  be 
happy ! 

"  But  what  hidden  picture  is  that  ?"  and 
the  Baroness  pointed  to  a  recess  in  the 
dense  old  wall,  where  the  lower  portion 
of  a  painting  protruded  from  beneath  a 
flided  curtain  of  green  silk. 

^^  You  shall  see  it,  madame,"  and  he 
promptly  drew  aside  the  curtain. 

The  painting  revealed  was  beautifully 
executed,  and  represented  a  simple  yet 
touching  scene.  There  was  a  wintry  land- 
scape and  a  snow-covered  highway,  on 
which  stood  an  aged,  blind  man,  with  a 
young  girl  by  his  side.  A  little  boy  was 
offering  a  cake  to  the  old  man,  who  was 
represented  in  the  act  of  laying  his  wither- 
ed hand  on  the  child's  head,  as  though 
blessing  him. 

Hardly  had  the  Baroness  glanced  at 
this,  ere  she  started,  became  very  pale, 
arid  gazed  at  it  with  absorbing  emotion. 
The  painter  was  amazed,  and  yet  more  so, 
when  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  extreme 
agitation : 

'In  the  name  of  Heaven!  sir,  tell 
me  what  prompted  you  to  paint  that 
picture  ?" 

"  Madame !» 

"  Tell  me,  sir,  is  it  a  mere  fancy  of  your 
brain,  or  can  it  be  possible  you  ever  be- 
held such  a  scene  ?'' 

"  It  is  from  life,  madame — or  rather,  I 
ought  to  say  from  memory." 

"  From  memory !     How  so  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Twenty  one  years  ago 
a  happy  child  rambled  one  Christmas  day 
some  miles  along  the  road  leading  from 
Randers  to  Viborg,  in  Jutland.  That 
child  was  myself.  I  was  then  about  four 
years  of  age*  I  met  with  an  aged  blind 
man,  accompanied  by  a  young  girl,  and 
both  were  in  extreme  distress.  I  heard 
them  converse,  and  I  understood  that 
they  even  lacked  bread.  I  had  a  cake  — 
ah  I  madame,  you  are  ill  ?" 

"  Go  on,  sir,"  ejaculated  the  Baroness 
Gunhild,  with  a  great  effort. 

"  Well,  madame,  I  offered  my  little  cake 
to  the  old  man,  and  he  accepted  it,  and 
blessed  me.  I  can  not  remember  his 
words,  but  I  know  that  he  blessed  me. 
The  incident  made  such  an  impression, 
that,  young  as  I  was,  I  never  forgot  it, 


and  I  recently  painted  this  picture  to  pre- 
serve it  green  in  my  memory.  The 
figures  are  represented  as  nearly  like 
what  I  can  remember  as  my  art  conld 
compass." 

"  That  picture,"  cried  the  Baroness  with 
vehemence,  while  the  tears  streamed  down 
her  cheeks,  *'  is  mine,  and  a  thousand 
thalers  are  yours !" 

"  O   madame !"  stammered  Beitel. 

"  Listen,  sir !"  and  she  tightly  grasped 
the  arm  of  the  astonished  painter.  "  You 
tell  me  that  the  aged  pilgrim  blessed  you, 
but  his  words  you  do  not  remember.  I 
do  !  He  said  you  had  that  day  cast  your 
bread  upon  the  waters,  and  he  prayed  the 
Almighty  that  after  many  days  it  might 
return  to  you  again.  It  has  returned  to 
you  on  this  day,  after  one-and-twenty 
years  have  sped,  for  God  has  directed  me 
here  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  his  holy  word. 
Know,  young  man,  that  I  was  the  girl, 
and  that  aged  man  was  my  grandfather — 
or,  as  I  have  now  reason  to  believe,  one 
who  only  assumed  that  relationship.  I 
was  then  a  poor  orphan  —  I  am  now  the 
wife  of  a  nobleman.  Your  fortune 
and  your  happiness  are  henceforth  my 
care  1" 

"  O  madame !  —  my  God  !  what  is  it  I 
hear  ?" 

"  Words  of  truth,  young  man  :  a  prom- 
ise which  shall  be  sacredly  fulfilled  as 
surely  as  I  live." 

"  Oh !  oh !"  cried  the  agitated  painter, 
clasping  his  hands  together  with  a  great 
sob,  ^^  and  this  happiness  is  vouchsafed  me 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  madly  imagin- 
ed that  God  himself  had  forsaken  me,  and 
when  I  wickedly  arraigned  his  infinite 
justice,  his  all-embracing  providence,  and 
was  almost  tempted  to  impiously  rush  un- 
bidden to  his  awful  presence !" 

"Ah !"  said  the  Baroness,  tenderly  yet 
solemnly,  "  surely  thou  never  wilt  again 
mistrust  the  sleepless  providence  of  thy 
Creator,  nor  arraign  his  sovereign  wisdom 
in  the  inscrutable  disposition  of  events  ? 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner  pass  away 
than  that  one  jot  or  tittle  of  God  Almigh- 
ty's sacred  promises  should  fail  of  ultimate 
realization." 

"  I  see ! — ^I  believe !"  ejaculated  Bertel. 
"And,  oh!  never  more  will  I  murmur 
against  my  Maker's  will,  nor  yield  to  a 
sinful  retrospect  of  the  past,  and  yet  more 
sinful  forebodings  of  the  future !" 

"  Amen  I"  fervently  cried  the  Baroness. 
"  We  must  not  part  at  present.    Compose 
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yourself,  my  dear  young  friend,  and  come 
with  me." 

"  To  the  end  of  the  world,  if  you  wish 
it,  madame!"  enthusiastically  exclaimed 
the  impressionable  painter  —  ever  (true 
child  ot  genius !)  constitutionally  prone  to 
extremes  of  evil  or  good,  sorrow  or  joy, 
groveling  despair  or  ecstatic  hope. 


CHAPTEB   XI. 
▲   COLLOQUY  AT  KIMO*S  CAIRN. 

"  On !  I  am  so  thankful,  Vinterdalen, 
that  you  had  not  to  bring  your  ship  to  a 
Baltic  port  this  vojrage  !" 

So  spake  Amaba  Vinterdalen  to  her 
husband  as  they  sat  together  in  their  lux- 
urious little  parlor,  which  was  carpeted 
and  otherwise  furnished  in  the  English 
fashion,  in  deference  to  the  acquired  tastes 
of  the  Captain.  The  long  gloaming  of  a 
Danish  autumn  evening  had  at  length 
died  away,  and  a  cold  rising  wind  eddied 
around  the  exposed  villa,  but  it  only  in- 
creased the  feeling  of  comfort  experienced 
in  the  brilliantly-lighted  and  closely-shut- 
tered room. 

This  Wiis  the  third  evening  since  Cap- 
tain Vinterdalen  had  returned  home,  and 
hitherto  he  had  not  once  quitted  the 
Cairn,  avowing  that  he  was  much  too 
happy  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  boy 
to  care  to  go  an  inch  beyond  the  shadow 
of  his  dwelling.  The  only  visitor  to  the 
household  during  this  period  had  been 
Mads  Neilsen,  who  came  regularly  in  the 
moniing  and  evening  of  each  day,  with 
an  offering  of  fresh-caught  fish,  and  was 
invariably  welcomed  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Captain  Vinterdalen. 

"  So  thankful  I     Why  ?" 

**  Oh !  because  that  terrible  Rover,  Lars 
Vonved,  has  been  frightfully  active  of 
late." 
Ay?'» 

Yes ;  have  yon  not  heard  that  he  still 
pursues  his  wicked  career  ?  and  his  very 
name  strikes  terror  in  the  breasts  of  our 
honest  seafaring  countrymen.  His  last 
exploit — the  explosion  of  the  Falk — ^surely 
you  have  heard  of  that  ?" 

"  I  have  read  about  it  in  Fcedrelandet." 

"  Is  it  not  indescribably  awful  ?  Oh  I 
what  a  demon,  what  an  mcamatc  fiend 
that  Vonved  must  be !'' 

Do  you  really  think  so,  Amalia  ?" 
Think  so !  ah  yes !  and   every  body 
thinks  and  says  so.    Don^t  you  ?'' 
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"  Not  precisely,"  replied  Captain  Vin- 
terdalen, with  a  curious  smile.  "  It  Uiuii 
charitable  to  believe  all  the  evil  attributed 
by  rumor  to  any  living  being." 

"  Why,  Vinterdalen,"  cried  his  wife, 
'*  I  do  declare  you  are  almost  as  provok- 
ingly  skeptical  as  Mads  Neilsen !  Mads 
actually  pretends  that  he  does  not  even 
believe  that  Vonved  is  a  corsair  at  all !'' 

"  Mads  is  a  remarkably  sensible  fellow. 
I  am  myself  very  much  of  his  opinion." 

"  Oh  I  come,  Vinterdalen,  you  should 
not  jest  on  such  a  horrible  subject.  What 
would  become  of  yon  were  Vonved  to 
capture  your  ship  as  he  has  done  so  manv 
others  ?" 

^'  I  am  not  afraid  that  such  a  calamity 
will  ever  befall  me." 

'*Who  knows?  You  may  have  to 
navigate  the  Baltic  by  and  by,  and  if 
that  merciless  Rover  should  board 
you 
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"  We  shall  clink  glasses  together,  and 
drink  to  a  longer  acquaintance.^' 

"O  me!  how  can  you  langh  and 
chnckle  at  such  a  dreadful  idea  ?" 

"  Why  not,  Amalia  ?  Do  you  think 
Lars  Vonved  would  refuse  to  pledge  an 
honest  mariner?" 

"He  pledge!  They  say  he  scuttles 
every  ship  he  seizes,  after  making  the 
crew  walk  the  plank !" 

"  They  say  that,  do  they  ?  And  who 
are  they  .^" 

••'  Why,  the  newspapers,  and  the  people, 
and — every  body !" 

"Every  body'but  Mads  Neilsen,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  indeed !" 

"  Why,  then,  this  terrible  Lars  Vonved 
must  be  very  little  better  than  a  pirate  ?*' 

"  Pouf !  you  know  well  enough  that  he 
is  the  most  atrocious  pirate,  corsair,  sea- 
monster,  who  ever  sailed  the  salt  seas  T^ 

«  So  ?" 

"Yes,  80 /  Captain  Wilhelm  Vinter- 
dalen !" 

"  Don't  pout,  Amalia  mine  !  By  ray 
troth,  I  should  like  to  hear  more  about 
this  Lars  Vonved — pirate,  corsair,  sea- 
monster,  as  you  describe  him  to  be !  What 
sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  Does  he  at  all  resem- 
ble— myself  for  example  ?*' 

"  Eleiiven  forbid !  But  I  know  nothing 
about  his  personal  appearance." 

"  No  ?  Well,  docs  he  sail  under  a  black 
flag,  decorated  with  a  death's  head  and 
cross-bones  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  know  nothing  abont  hi!«  flag— 
though  it  can  not  be  blacker  than  hU  heart! 
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— ^but  I  do  kaow  that  if  you  jest  much 
longer  in  that  way  I  shall  be  exoeedin^ly 
angry  with  you.  Ah !  Vinterdalen,"  add- 
ed she,  tenderly,  "  little  did  I  imagine 
what  it  is  to  be  a  seaman's  'wife  when  I 
married  you  I  You  don't  know  what 
sleepless  nights  I  have  lately  passed,  lis- 
tening to  every  roar  of  the  surf  on  the 
beach,  and  every  howl  of  the  wind,  think- 
ing of  the  danger  in  which  you  might 
then  be  in  ;  and  since  I  read  that  hideous 
narrative  in  Fcedrelandet,  I  have  thrice 
awoke  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  almost 
shrieking  with  horror,  because  I  dreamt 
that  you  had  been  captured  by  the  blood- 
thirsty Baltic  Rover !" 

Captain  Vinterdalen  made  no  immediate 
response,  but  gazed  steadily  at  his  wife, 
and  the  longer  he  gazed  the  more  inex- 
plicable grew  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance. Fond,  grateful  love,  painful  re- 
miniscences and  misgivings,  and  some- 
thing altogether  undefinable,  all  were  be- 
tokened by  his  mobile  features  and  elo- 
quent eyes. 

He  spoke  after  a  prolonged  pause. 

^^  Amalia,"  said  he,  and  there  was  no 
longer  a  trace  of  badinage  or  raillery  in 
his  grave  tone  ;  "  do  you  indeed  believe 
that  this  Lars  Vonved  is  the  monster  pop- 
ularly represented  ?" 

"  Surely  I  do !" 

"  I  am  sorry — ^very  sorry  for  it." 

"Whatl  Do  you  not  believe  it  is 
true  that  Yonved  is  an  atrocious  mis- 
creant ?" 

"  No." 

"  A  corsair — a  pirate  ?" 

"  No." 

"  An  outlaw  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Nothing  more  ?" 

"  Nothing  worse,  I  hope." 

"  And  is  not  that  bad  enough  ?" 

"  Ay,  truly  it  is." 

"  Come,  Vinterdalen,"  laughed  Amalia, 
"  I  am  at  any  rate  glad  you  admit  Vonved 
to  be  an  outlaw." 

"  Yes,  he  is  an  outlaw,  and  do  you  not 
pity  him?" 

"  Pity  him  ?  No  I  I  pity  his  innocent 
victims  a  million  times  more." 

"  His  victims  ?     Who  are  they  ?" 

"  I  marvel  you  can  ask  such  a  question 
so  gravely,  Vinterdalen !  Who  are  they  ? 
Why,  the  honest  seamen  he  has  murdered, 
the  wives  he  has  widowed,  the  children  he 
has  rendered  orphans,  the  merchants  he 
has  mined —thet/  are  his  victims!'' 
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Captain  Vinterdalen's  eyes  gleamed 
strangely  as  he  listened  to  these  passion- 
ate words  of  his  wife,  and  he  appeared  to 
control  with  difficulty  the  rising  emotions 
of  his  soul.  Deliberately  uttered  was  his 
response— calm  and  yet  most  mournful 
and  touching  wore  its  tones. 

"  And  so,"  said  he,  "  because  Rumor 
attributes  to  Lars  Vonved  the  commission 
of  atrocities  of  which  he  is  incapable,  you, 
even  you,  a  gentle,  generous-minded  lady, 
give  full  credence  to  all  that  is  laid  to  his 
charge.  Ay,  without  inquiry,  without 
reflection,  without  examination,  you  hesi- 
tate not  to  brand  Vonved  as  a  monster,  a 
demon,  a  fiend  incarnate  !" 

"  Vinterdalen  !"  ejaculated  Amalia, 
"  what  do  you  mean  ?  And  why  do  you 
look  at  me  in  such  a  way  ?  I  only  have 
said  that  of  Lars  Vonved  which  all  the 
world  says." 

"  All  the  world !"  bitterly  reiterated 
Vinterdalen.  "All  the  world  says  that 
Vonved  is  a  corsair,  a  pirate,  a  remorseless 
murderer,  a  monster  who  daily  violates 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  I  And  you  echo 
what  all  the  world  says  of  him  ?" 

"  O  Himlen !  Vinterdalen,  you  fiighten 
me  with  your  look  and  your  words  I'* 

"  Lars  Vonved,"  resumed  Vinterdalen, 
speaking  in  a  very  slow,  emphatic  way, 
and  dropping  his  words  as  though  each 
was  given  on  solemn  oath,  "is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  myself" 

"O  Vinterdalen!  how  can  you  speak 
such  horrid  nonsense  ?" 

"It  is  only  nonsense  if  truth  is  nonsense. 
I  know  Lars  Vonved  as  well  as  you,  my 
wife,  know  me." 

Madame  Vinterdalen  uttered  an  ejacu- 
lation of  terror  and  amazement,  and  gazed 
at  her  husband  with  an  expressiofi  of  vague 
alarm,  mingled  with  some  faint  lingering 
trace  of  incredulity. 

"You  actually  know  the  pirate  Von- 
ved ?» 

"  No,  I  do  not  know  the  pirate  Von- 
ved," said  Vinterdalen,  with  a  sad  and 
bitter  smile,  "  but  I  know  the  outlaw  Von- 
ved. He  is  an  outlaw  and  a  sea-rover,  but 
not  a  corsair,  not  a  pirate." 

"  What  is  the  difference  ?  Is  not  a 
rover  a  pirate  ?" 

"  No ;  a  pirate  is  a  rover,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  a  rover  is  a 
pirate.  Some  rovers  are  pirates,  but 
Vonved  is  not  one." 

"  And  you  have  seen  him — have  spoken 
with  him  ?" 
82 
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^^  His  voice  is  as  tamiliar  to  my  ears  as 
youT  own,  my  wife." 

"  Toa  speak  of  liim  as  if  he  were  even 
a  friend  ?" 

"  He  is  a  friend." 

"Afriend  of  yours?  Oh!  surely  never!" 

"  Ay,  a  friend  of  mine,  an  old  friend, 
a  friend  every  event  of  whose  life  is  known 
unto  me." 

"  Oh  !  this  is  dreadful !"  agitatedly  ex- 
clmmed  Amalia.  "  You  are,  you  must  be 
in  danger  yourself!  Oh !  how  little  did  I 
dream  of  this !" 

"  In  danger  because  I  have  confessed  to 
my  wife  that  I  am  an  old  friend  of  Lars 
Vonved  ?  By  my  troth !  do  you  threaten 
to  turn  traitor  ?" 

"Are  there  not  others  besides  me, 
who  know  of  .your  friendship  with  him?'' 

"  None  whom  I  fear — ^not  one  whom  I 
mistrust  more  than  my  wife  !" 

"  By  what  fatality  did  you  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  wicked,  this  miserable 
outlaw  ?" 

"  Our  acquaintance  is  of  a  very  old 
date.  I  knew  him  long  before  he  was  either 
a  miserable  or  wicked  man,  or  a  hunted 
outlaw." 

"  And  yet  you  have  hitherto  kept  all 
Mh  a  secret  from  me !"  cried  Madame 
Vinterdalen  reproachfully. 

"  It  may  be  that  it  were  better  if  I  had 
still  permitted  you  to  remain  ignorant  of 
the  fact,"  thoughtfully  responded  the 
(/aptaui. 

"  No,  vinterdalen,  I  do  not  think  that. 
You -ought  not  to  have  kept  such  a  secret 
from  me.  I  am  your  wife  and  have  a  right 
to  share  your  confidence  :  you  will  never 
lind  me  unworthy  of  it." 

"  I  am  sure  I  never  shall,  Amalia." 

"  Then  tell  me  all  about  your  knowledge 
of  the  histoi-y  of  this  rover,  who,  whether 
guilty  or  innocent,  has  earned  such  fcartiil 
renown." 

"  Ah  !  you  would  indeed  pity  rather 
tlian  condemn  him — ^you  would  admit  that 
he  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
if  you  only  knew  the  true  story  of  his  life." 

"Then  tell  it  me !  Not  one  syllable  of 
it  shall  ever  be  repeated  by  me  to  living 
being,  without  your  permission." 

"  You  may  repent  having  made  this  re- 
quest, Amalia." 

"  No,  that  I  shall  not  I" 

"I  would  I  were  sure  of  that." 

•*  /  am  sure  I" 

"  Why  ?" 

**  Because  I  know — because  I  feel  so !" 


"  A  true  woman's  reason !"  and  he 
smiled,  but  his  smile  was  mournful  and 
absti*acted. 

"  Come,  Vinterdalen,  begin  I  for  yon 
have  excited  my  curiosity  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  shall  never  rest  until  you  tell  me  all 
about  your  friend  the  pirate — no,  rorer^  I 
mean ! — ^Lars  Vonved." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  a  long  story." 

"  So  much  the  better !  for  we  have  n 
long  night  before  us,  and  we  shall  not  be 
disturbed,  for  Wilhelm  has  thoroughly 
tired  himself  with  play  to-day,  and  has 
gone  early  to  bed.  Now,  Captain  Wil- 
helm Vinterdalen,  spin  your  seaman^ii 
yam !  and  Pll  promise  you  an  attentive 
listener." 

Madame  Vinterdalen  spoke  with  an  as- 
sumed air  of  cheery  light-heartedness,  but 
in  reality  she  was  very  much  disturbed, 
and  nervously  anxious  to  learn  the  true 
history  of  the  Baltic  Rover,  since  she  now 
was  for  the  first  time  cognizant  of  the  (to 
her^  alarming  fact  that  her  husband  was 
an  intimate  personal  friend  of  that  outlaw 
of  terrible  celebrity.  Vinterdalen  looked 
at  her  with  a  keen  and  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  and 
a  twitching  of  the  corners  of  his  lips 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  felt  a  pain&l 
degree  of  reluctance  to  tell  her  what  he 
knew. 

"  Be  it  so,  Amalia :  be  it  so,  my  wife  I" 
exclaimed  he.  "  I  verily  little  thought 
this  night  that  I  should  relate  unto  thee 
the  story  of  Lars  Vonved ;  but  what  is 
said  is  said,  and  it  may  be  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  what  I  have  never  vet 
breathed  unto  thee  shall  now  be  folly  re- 
vealed." 

He  spoke  in  a  subdued  yet  peculiarly 
solemn  and  tender  tone,  that  vibrated  to 
the  heart's  core  of  his  wife.  She  shud- 
dered, she  knew  not  why,  as  site  trem- 
blingly cried : 

'^  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  then,  confide 
all  thou  knowest  of  that  roan  to  the  wife 
of  thy  bosom,  Vinterdalen  1" 

"  I  will,  Amalia  I  I  will,  mv  wife !  Thou 
shalt  know  the  true  story  of  Ijars  Vonved 
— and  may  God  incline  thine  heart  to 
judge  him  mercifully !" 

CHAFT£R    XII. 
THB  THUS  8T0BT  01*  LABS  VOWBD. 

"  Our  Daniah  monarchy,"  commenced 
Captain  Vinterdalen,  "  ia,  thou  knowcat, 
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one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  and  its 
o^reatest  dynasty  was  that  founded  by 
Sven  Magnus  Estritson,  in  1047.  Sven 
had  noble  sucoessors  in  Knut  [Canute!  and 
Valdemar  the  Great.  The  sixth  Knut 
and  the  second  Valdemar  conquered  great 
possessions  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
but  King  Valdemar  II.  was  at  length  de- 
feated, taken  prisoner  himself,  and  his  con- 
quests in  Courland  and  elsewhere  wrested 
from  him  by  his  German  enemies.  Ilis 
native  kingdom  of  Denmark  was  so  shaken 
and  weakened,  that  in  1241,  he  divided  it 
among  his  sons — ^an  unwise  arrangement, 
which  naturally  led  to  internecine 
ware.  At  length  it  came  to  pass 
that ^" 
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What  is  all  this  you  are  saying,  Vin- 
terdalen  ?"  interrupted  his  wife  in  a  tone 
of  surprise  and  vexation.  "  You  promised 
to  relate  the  true  story  of  Lars  Vonvcd, 
and  instead  of  that  you  begin  to  narrate 
passages  from  our  Danish  Chronicles, 
about  the  kings  of  the  grand  old  race 
which  ceased  to  reign  long  centuries 
ago!" 

"  Precisely,"  replied  Vinterdalen,  with 
much  composure.  "  And  unless  you  care- 
fully bear  in  mind  what  I  have  just  said, 
and  what  I  shall  further  say  of  the  i-oyal 
line  of  Valdemar,  be  assured  that  you  can 
not  understand  the  history  of  the  man 
Lars  Vonved." 

"PoufI  Whatever  connection  can 
there  possibly  exist  between  the  old  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Lars  Vonved  the  living 
rover  ?" 

"  An  intimate  connection,  as  you  will 
speedily  comprehend,  if  you  will  only 
quietly  listen." 

"  Well,  it  may  be  so.  Go  on,  then,  only 
pray  don't  tantalize  me  with  old-world 
traditions  any  longer  than  you  can  help." 

"When  Olaf  I  v.,"  resumed  Captain 
Vinterdalen,  "  died,  Margaret,  a  daughter 
of  his  grandfather  Valdemar  III.,  succeed- 
ed in  ascending  the  throne  in  1387,  and 
that  truly  illustrious  woman  speedily  raised 
Denmark  to  a  pitch  of  grandeur  and 
power  it  never  had  attained  before,  and 
probably  never  will  again.  Within  one 
year  after  becoming  queen  regnant,  she 
united  Sweden  to  Denmark  and  Norway, 
ha  ring  defeated  the  Swedes,  whose  king 
was  slain  in  battle  against  her  army.  In 
1397,  the  celebrated  Treaty  of  C5almar 
solemnly  ratified  this  union  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  under  one  imperial 
scepter,  but  the  successors  of  Margaret 


the  Great  had  neither  her  genius  nor  her 
good  fortune,  and' at  length  the  line  of 
Valdemar  ceased  to  reign.  The  Count 
of  Oldenburg  ascended  the  throne  in  1488, 
as  Christian  I.,  and  the  House  of  Olden- 
burg continues  to  the  present  day  the 
royal  dynasty  of  our  country.  The 
line  of  Oldenburg  soon  lost  Sweden, 
and ^" 

"Yes,  yes,  Vinterdalen!  I  know  all 
about  the  history  of  our  Valdemar  and  our 
Oldenburg  sovereigns,  and  their  conquests 
and  their  defeats,  their  acquisitions  and 
their  losses,"  again  interrupted  Amalia, 
"  but,  once  more,  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  Lai's  Vonved  ?" 

"I  will  tell  you  in  a  word.  Am  alia, 
since  you  are  so  impatient.  Lars  Vonved 
is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Valdemar  the 
Great,  and  he  is  the  present  legitimate 
head  of  that  illustrious  race  of  kings, 
princes,  warriors,  heroes." 

"  Lars  Vonved  !  Vonved  the  outlaw  I 
Vonved  the  rover !"  ' 

"  The  same." 

"IZc  the  living  head  of  the  glorious  line 
of  Valdemar!" 

"  It  is  as  true  as  the  stai's  shine  above 
us.  In  the  veins  of  Lars  Vonved  flows 
the  pure  unadulterated  blood  of  the  royal 
and  once  mighty  line  of  Valdemar — Don- 
mark's  ancient  kings.  And,"  added  Cap- 
tain Vinterdalen,  m  a  singularly  melan- 
choly and  bitter  tone,  "King  Frederick 
knows  it.  Ay,  he  who  now  holds  the 
scepter  swayed  for  centuries  by  the  Valde- 
mars,  knows  that  his  outlawed  subject 
Lars  Vonved  is  the  undoubted  heir  of 
the  kingly  predecessors  of  his  own  ances- 
tors !" 

"  Oh !  Himlen !"  ejaculated  ^ladamo 
Vinterdalen,  now  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate the  startling  new  light  thus  thrown 
on  the  histoiy  of  the  outlaw  Vonved ; 
**  can  it  be  that  our  king  indeed  knows 
that  ?" 

"  Ay,  that  does  he,  as  well  as  I  know  it 
myself!" 

"  It  ought  to  have  inclined  his  heart  to 
pity  and  mercy." 

"  Pity  and  mercy !  Ay,  you  may 
well  say  so,  but  the  fact  that  the  Ro- 
ver is  of  the  blood  of  Valdemar,  only 
steels  King  Frederick's  heart  against 
him." 

'^  But  how  is  it  that  the  legitimate  heir 
of  the  line  of  Valdemar  bears  the  name  of 
Vonved  I" 

"Simply  thus:   The  brother  of  King 
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Yaldemar  III.,  married  a  Swedish  princess 
whose  family  name  was  Vonved.  She 
was  the  only  child  of  the  renowned  Sven 
Vonved,  a  prince  whose  memory  is  yet 
cherished  in  the  popular  traditions  and 
minstrelsy  of  his  country,  as  he  was  unri- 
valed in  liis  age  for  personal  strength, 
valor,  and  generosity  —  manly  qualities 
which  ever  render  a  prince  the  people's 
favorite.  It  was,  for  reasons  partly  politi- 
cal, but  principally  for  the  sake  of  presen- 
ing  to  posterity  the  name  of  this  great 
Swedish  prince,  arranged  and  solemnly 
stipulated  at  their  marriage,  that  hence- 
forth the  family  name  to  be  borne  by  the 
eldest  son  (and  the  eldest  son  only)  of  the 
united  race  of  Valdemar  and  Vonved 
should  be  that  of  the  latter.  Queen  Mar- 
garet the  Great,  a  few  years  after  she 
succeeded  in  uniting  Sweden  to  her  do- 
minions, created  her  relative,  the  then 
Prince  of  Valdemar,  (who  was  the  only  liv- 
ing male  descendant  of  their  line  and  of 
that  of  Vonved,)  Count  of  Elsinore,  and 
this  title,  for  reasons  of  a  singular  nature, 
was  ever  after  the  only  one  borne  by  the 
heirs  of  the  race.  When  the  Count  of 
Oldenburg  ascended  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark in  1448,  as  Christian  L,  he  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  proud  claimsr  of  the  sole 
surviving  branch  of  his  mighty  predeces- 
sors, to  be  peculiarly  honored  in  the  realm. 
He  not  only  confirmed  to  the  line  the 
title  of  Count  of  Elsinore — a  title  of  sig- 
nificance and  grandeur,  inasmuch  as  Elsi- 
nore is  the  key  to  the  Baltic  and  all  its 
kingdoms  and  powers — but  he  also  be- 
stowed on  the  Count  and  his  lineal  legiti- 
mate heirs,  in  perpetuity,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  revenues  derivable  from  the  Sound 
Dues  at  Elsinore,  as  a  free  gift  from  the 
crown,  to  enable  the  representatives  of  the 
illustrious  race  of  Valdemar  to  uj)hold  the 
dignity  of  their  house  with  becoming  splen- 
dor. This  generous  conduct  of  King 
Christian  was  wannly  appreciated  by  the 
line  of  Valdemar.  Not  only  did  they  for- 
}>ear  fi'om  disturbing  the  reign  either  of 
himself  or  of  his  successors  by  secret  or 
open  prosecution  of  claims  to  the  throne, 
but  they  ever  maintained  the  Oldenburg 
dynasty,  and  many  of  their  race  fought, 
bled,  and  died  in  its  support.  They  never- 
theless  were  not  forgetful  of  their  royal 
lineage,  and  even  unto  this  present  day 
only  one  of  the  Counts  of  Elsinore  has 
married  beneath  his  rank." 

"  That  is  to  say,"  briskly  cried  Amalia, 
"  only  one  has  married  a  lady  not  of  royal, 


or  at  least  of  princely  blood.    Is  that  what 
you  mean  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  who  was  that  one  ?" 

"  Lars  Vonved  himself." 

"  Lars  Vonved !  And  he  is  the  present 
Count  of  Elsinore  ?" 

"  He  is." 

''  And  is  that  unhappy  man  really  mar- 
ried ?" 

"  Ay." 

"  Oh !  how  I  pity  his  wife !" 

At  this  natural  exclamation  of  Amalia, 
an  expression  of  intense  anguish  flitted 
athwart  the  countenance  of  Captaia  Yin- 
terdalen. 

"  Yes,"  continued  he ;  "  it  is  indeed 
true  that  Lare  Vonved  is  the  very  first  of 
his  race  who  has  married  a  ladv  beneath 
the  rank  of  a  princess ;  but,  I  believe,  that 
not  one  of  his  ancestors  wedded  a  Dobler 
minded  woman,  or  one  who  would,  under 
happier  auspices,  have  more  wortbilj 
upheld  her  dignity  as  Countess  of  Elsi- 
nore." 

"  God  help  her,"  sighed  Amalia;  "what 
a  fate  must  hers  be,  whoever  she  is !" 

"  Yon  think  she  must  necessarily  bi' 
very  miserable  because  she  is  the  wile  of 
Lars  Vonved  ?" 

"  Miserable !  Ah !  me,  my  heart  bleeds 
for  her!"  exclaimed  Amaba,  with  deep 
womanly  emotion. 

"  During  the  four  centuries  subsequent 
to  the  advent  of  the  Oldenburg  dynasty,'' 
continued  Vinterdalen,  "the  patrimony 
of  the  Counts  of  Elsinore  gradually  grew 
less  and  less,  and  it  was  mainly  expended 
in  the  cause  of  the  royal  line  which  buc> 
ceeded  that  of  Valdemar  on  the  Danish 
throne.  When  Knut  Vonved,  the  grand- 
father of  Lars  Vonved,  became  Count  of 
Elsinore,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1 706,  the  family  property  was  almost  en- 
tirely dwindled  away,  and  little  remained 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  race  of  Val- 
demar but  their  share  of  the  Sound  Does, 
which  had  become  at  least  seven-fold  as 
much  as  what  it  was  when  originally 
granted  by  Christian  I.  Count  Knut 
Vonved  had  entered  the  army  very  early 
in  life,  and  in  1766,  when  Christian  VII. 
ascended  the  throne,  the  Count  held  the 
rank  of  a  general.  In  1772  occurred  thai 
infamous  plot  of  the  Queen-mother  and 
her  son,  Prince  Frederick,  who  conlriviMl 
to  persuade  the  half-imbecOe  Kinsr  that 
his  young  and  innocent  Queen,  Matiida, 
sister  of  George  III.  of  England,  was  con- 
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spiring  with  her  alleged  paramour,  Count 
Struensee,  the  prime  minister,  to  dethrone 
her  husband.  Queen  Matilda  was  there- 
upon seized  and  closely  imprisoned  for 
some  months  in  the  castle  of  Kronborg, 
at  Elsinore ;  and  she  would  probably  have 
been  put  to  death  had  not  her  brother, 
the  English  King,  demanded  her  libera^ 
tion,  and  backed  his  demand  with  a 
powerful  fleet.  She  was  then  sent  to 
Zell,  in  Hanover,  where  she  died  broken- 
hearted three  years  subsequently.  Count 
Struensee  and  his  friend.  Count  Brandt, 
were  mocked  by  a  pretended  trial  and 
barbarously  executed.  All  Denmark 
knew  that  they  were  perfectly  guiltless  ; 
but  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
policy  and  power  of  the  malignant  and 
merciless  old  Queen-Dowager  that  hardly 
a  voice  was  raised  in  favor  of  her  victims. 
One  nobleman  only  had  the  courage  to 
chivalrously  assert  their  innocence  and  in- 
dignantly demand  their  honorable  acquit- 
tal. He  stood  alone ;  but  his  was  a  pro- 
test of  great  moral  force  and  significance, 
for  he  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Danish  nobility,  and  next  in  rank  to  the 
princes  of  the  reigning  royal  family." 

"  He  was  the  Count  of  Elsinore  ?" 

"Yes.  Knut  Vonved,  gi-andfather  of 
Lars  Vonved,  was  the  man  who  thus 
openly  braved  the  whole  court  in  defense 
of  helpless  innocence  !"  and  as  he  spake. 
Captain Vinterdalen's  countenance  glowed 
with  singular  pride. 

"  'Twas  an  act  worthy  of  the  fearless 
and  generous  blood  of  Valdemarl"  ex- 
claimed Amalia  wannly. 

*'Ay,  and  when  Count  Vonved  found 
his  intercession  and  appeal  disregsirded, 
he  threw  his  general's  commission  at  the 
feet  of  King  Christian,  as  he  sat  in  full 
council,  and  drawing  his  sword,  he 
snapped  its  blade  across  his  knee,  so- 
lemnly swearing  that  never  more  would 
he  sei've  a  sovereign  who  had  dishonored 
his  country  by  such  an  act  of  hellish  in- 
justice." 

"  Glorious  fellow  !  Methinks  his  long 
line  of  kingly  ancestors  would  look  down 
with  approval  on  the  representative  of 
their  race,  if  it  were  permitted  unto 
them." 

"  Yes.  Knut  Vonved  was  not  a  de- 
generate descendant  of  Valdemar  the 
Great ;  but  dearly  indeed  did  he  and  his 
eventually  suffer  for  the  manly  part  he 
took  in  defense  of  Queen  Matilda  and 
poor  murdered   Struensee  and    Brandt. 


At  that  time  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  his  disposition  was  much  too 
martial  and  energetic  to  permit  him  to 
languish  in  inactivity.  As  he  had  sworn 
never  again  to  serve  King  Christian,  he 
resolved  to  seek  foreign  service.  He  was 
the  more  determined  to  this  step,  because 
he  had  incurred  the  bitter  hatred  of  the 
Queen-mother,  and  of  her  son,  the  Crown- 
Prince,  Frederick,  our  present  sovereign. 
Let  me  do  justice  to  the  latter.  Count 
Knut  Vonved  himself  believed  that  Prince 
Frederic,  far  from  being  the  originator,* 
was  not  even  a  voluntary  prime  mover  in 
the  infernal  plot  which  blasted  the  repu- 
tation and  destroyed  the  life  of  Queen 
Matilda.  His  wicked  mother  was  the 
mainspring  of  the  plot,  and  the  young 
prince  weakly  yielded  to  her  influence, 
and  lent  himself  to  aid  her  in  her  design 
— the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  to  him 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  Still,  mak- 
ing every  allowance  for  his  youth,  and  his 
mother's  pernicious  influence  over  him,  he 
was  guilty  of  a  foul  and  abominable  crime 
in  becoming  an  active  accessory  to  the 
fiend-like  scheme,  unless,  indeed,  (which 
is  certainly  possible,)  he  actually  believed, 
on  the  faith*  of  his  subtle  mother's  repre- 
sentations, that  Qneen  Matilda  and  Count 
Struensee  were  really  guilty.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Count  Vonved  boldly  taxed  him 
to  his  face  with  complicity  in  the  mon- 
strous plot,  and  told  him  that  in  his  dying 
hour  he  would  bitterly  repent  having  thus 
dishonored  his  family  and  his  country. 
This,  of  course,  incensed  the  Crown-Prince, 
against  Vonved,  and  mutual  expressions 
of  acrimonious  anger  induced  a  violent 
personal  quarrel ;  for  the  proud  Count  of 
Flsinore  feared  the  foce  of  no  man  upon 
earth,  and  holding  himself,  by  birth  and 
descent,  the  equal  of  Prince  Frederick,  it 
was  wuth  the  spirit  and  freedom  of  an 
equal  that  he  spoke  his  mind. 

"  From  that  hour  the  star  of  the  House 
of  Valdemar  was  eclipsed.  Count  Knut 
had  married  a  Russian  princess,  who  died 
five  years  subsequent  to  their  union,  leav- 
ing him  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Valdemar  Vonved,  was  at  this  epoch  only 
three,  and  Erik,  the  youngest,  two  years 
of  age.  Their  father's  resolution  was 
speedily  taken.  He  made  arrangements 
with  his  friend.  Baron  Hindstrand,  to  re- 
ceive the  children  and  bring  them  up  in 
his  own  family,  and  then  he  himself  ofifered 
his  sword  to  Catherine  of  Russia.  That 
sagacious  Empress  received  him  with  dis- 
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tinguished  honor,  and  at  once  gave  him 
a  high  command  in  her  armies.  She  was 
prompted  to  this  by  various  motives. 
Count  Vonved  was  of  a  far  loftier  royal 
lineage  than  herself;  he  was  a  soldier  of 
well-known  ability  and  European  renown  ; 
he  was  connected  with  her  by  his  mar- 
riage ;  and  last,  though  perhaps  not  least 
in  the  estimation  of  Catharine,  he  was 
personally  a  magnificent  and  exceedingly 
handsome  man.  He  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction during  several  campaigns  against 
•the  Turks  and  other  nations  on  the  south- 
eastern frontiers  of  the  Russian  dominions, 
and  was  rapidly  earning  a  brilliant  name 
as  a  general,  when  a  quarrel  with,  and  the 
subsequent  ceaseless  animosity  of  one  of 
the  Empress's  jealous  favorites — the  favor- 
ite of  the  day — compelled  liim  to  ^uit  her 
service  in  disgust,  although  Catherine  her- 
fielf  condescended  repeatedly  to  request 
him  to  remain.  He  permanently  returned 
to  Denmark  in  1 783,  having  made  almost 
yearly  brief  visits  to  it  during  the  ten 
years  of  his  service  in  Russia;  and  at 
every  visit  he  found  ample  reason  to  be 
satistied  with  the  guardian  of  his  boys, 
for  Baron  Hindstrand  had  sacredly  dis- 
charged the  important  trust  ^he  had  un- 
dertaken. 

"  In  1784,  the  miserable  King  Christian 
was  officially  declared  insane,  and  there- 
upon Frederick,  as  the  Crown -Prince, 
assumed  the  Regency,  which  he  held 
without  an  interval  for  twenty-four  years, 
when,  at  the  death  of  Christian,  he  mount- 
ed the  throne  of  the  country  of  which  he 
had  been  so  long  the  virtual  sovereign. 
At  this  time,  Count  Knut's  eldest  son, 
Valdemar  Vonved,  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  Erik  was  fourteen.  Count  Von- 
ved himself  was  now  a  middle-aged  man, 
and  he  felt  that  his  own  active  career  as  a 
soldier  was  terminated.  The  future  of  his 
sons  was  henceforth  his  chief  care  in  life. 
He  carefully  tested  their  individual  incli- 
nations, and  found  that  both  were  pas- 
sionately desirous  to  embrace  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  in  the  service  of  their  native 
land.  Valdemar  Vonved  particularly 
wished  to  enter  the  navy,  somewhat  to 
the  disappointment  of  his  father,  who 
would  have  preferred  that  liis  eldest  son, 
and  the  heir  to  his  illustrious  title,  should 
have  been  a  soldier,  like  himself  and  so 
many  of  their  ancestors.  Erik,  on  the 
other  hand,  longed  to  enter  the  army. 
The  question  was  —  would  the  Crown. 
Prince   consent   to   receive   the  sons  of 


Count  Vonved  in  his  service  after  what 
had  passed  ?  Loug  did  this  question  oc- 
cupy the  mind  of  tne  Count,  and  many  a 
discussion  had  he  on  the  subject  with  \m 
intimate  friends.  He  even  wrote  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  frankly  stating  his 
dilemma,  and  Catherine  returned  bim  a 
most  friendly  answer,  assuring  him  of  her 
undiminished  friendship,  and  stating,  that 
if  the  Regent  of  Denmark  would  not  give 
commissions  to  his  sons  she  would  do  8o, 
and  would  charge  herself  with  their  future 
advancement.  But  Count  Vonved  wa^ 
peculiarly  anxious  that,  if  possible,  hii 
boys  should  at  least  commence  life  in  tho 
service  of  their  native  land ;  and  to  insure 
this  he,  after  many  a  pang,  bowed  his 
proud  spirit  to  solicit  im  audience  with 
the  Crown  Prince,  whom  he  had  never 
met  since  their  angry  rupture  in  1772. 
Frederick  accorded  him  an  inter^-iew, 
listened  coldly  to  his  request,  and  declined 
to  give  an  immediate  reply.  Within 
twenty-four  hours,  however,  Count  Von- 
ved was  summoned  to  the  palace.  In  tiie 
interim  the  Crown-Prince,  yielding  to  tlu' 
more  generous  impulses  of  his  nature,  and 
probably,  also,  materially  influenced  hy 
the  advice  of  his  ministei*s,  had  resolved 
to  receive  the  youths  in  his  senicc  a^ 
cadets  in  the  professions  they  had  re- 
spectively chosen.  He  personally  an- 
nounced this  to  Count  Vonved,  and  said, 
that  although  past  events  would  preclnde 
him  from  ever  giving  the  Count  himself  a 
command  in  his  army,  or  a  seat  at  his 
council-board,  yet  that  should  not  operate 
to  the  disadvantage  of  his  sons,  whom  he 
pledged  his  royal  word  to  promote  ac- 
cording to  their  merit.  This  gracions 
and  unlooked  for  promise  affected  the 
stern  old  general  exceedingly.  He  an- 
swered the  Crown-Prince  that  he  songht 
nothing  for  himself^  as  he  considered  nis 
martial  career  ended,  although  he  could 
not  help  adding,  with  pardonable  pride, 
that  were  he  disposed  to  again  seek  active 
service,  there  were  many  foreign  courts 
which  would  gladly  receive  the  offer  of 
his  sword.  But  his  ancestors  had  invaria- 
bly commenced  life  in  the  service  of  their 
native  sovereign,  and  he  expressed  hi"* 
heartfelt  gratitude  that  his  sons  vonlil 
also  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Fredciick 
made  a  suitable  and  not  unfriendly  reply, 
and  the  audience  terminated.  The  friemU 
of  Count  Vonved  were  now  sanguine 
that,  in  course  of  time,  a  thorough  recon- 
ciliation would  ensue  between  him  and 
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the  Regent ;  but  he  himself  had  no  such 
expectation,  nor  even  desire,  except  for 
the  sake  of  his  sons. 

"  Valdemar  Vonved  was  forthwith  re- 
ceived as  midshipman  in  the  Danish  navy, 
and  Erik  entered  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege, to  be  educated  for  the  army.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  couple  of  years,  Erik 
successfully  passed  an  examination  and 
was  presented  with  a  commission  in  the 
artillerv.  His  subsequent  promotion  kept 
pace  with  his  merit,  as  Frederick  had  pro* 
mised,  for  within  ten  years  he  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel.  His  elder  brother 
received  a  lieutenant's  commission  imme- 
diately after  he  had  served  the  necessary 
length  of  time  to  qualify  him  for  that  rank, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  century  he  was  a 
commodore.  During  this  interval  their 
^her  had  lived  in  retirement,  his  chief 
happiness  being  derived  from  watching 
the  progress  of  his  beloved  sons  in  their 
professions.  He  was  now  an  old  man,  for 
in  1800  he  completed  his  three-score  years 
and  ten ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
many  hardships  he  had  undergone  during 
his  long  and  active  military  career,  he  was 
as  strong  and  full  of  vitality  as  many  men 
thirty  years  younger.  Valdemar  Vonved 
was  now  thirty-one,  and  Erik  thirty  years 
of  age,  and,  according  to  all  human  pro- 
bability, both  of  them  might  reasonably 
anticipate  a  long  and  honorable,  if  not  a 
brilliant  career.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
Providence  willed  it  otherwise,  and  in 
mercy,  also,  I  have  sometimes  thought." 

Here  Captain  Vinterdalen  paused,  and 
appeared  for  the  moment  profoundly  ab- 
stracted. 

"Did  they  die  prematurely?"  asked 
his  wife,  who  had  listened  with  gradually 
increasing  interest  to  the  singular  narra- 
tive. 

"Ay;  if  to  bo  killed  fighting  in  defense 
of  their  native  country  can  properly  be 
called  a  premature  death." 

"  It  is  a  glorious  death  I"  wai-raly  ejacu- 
lated Amalia ;  "  and  whoever  dies  in  such 
a  sacred  cause  should  not  be  lamented  as 
having  lived  too  short  a  span.  He  who  is 
old  enough  to  fight  for  his  country  is  not 
too  young  to  die  for  it  — nor  has  he  died 
too  soon !" 

"  Nobly  said,  my  wife  I  Thou  hast  the 
heart  and  the  spirit  of  a  matron  who  may, 
by  right  divine,  become  mother  of  a  race 
of  patriot  heroes!"  and  Captain  Vinterda- 
len's  eye  kindl  >d  as  he  gazed  at  her  with 
pride,  love,  and  admiration — strangely 


dashed,  hcnvcver,  with  a  tinge  of  me|%u- 
choly  and  bitter  remorse. 

Amalia  flushed  brightly  and  proudly  at 
this  merited  encomium  from  the  lip  of 
him  whom  she  loved  more  than  all  the 
world  —  for  was  he  not  the  husband  on 
whose  bosom  she  slept,  and  the  father  of 
her  boy  ?  but  the  next  instant  she  sighed 
deeply,  as  she  remembered  how  her  fa- 
ther, Colonel  Orvig,  was  killed  fighting  in 
defense  of  Copenhagen  in  1807. 

"  Go  on,  Vinterdalen  !"  exclaimed  she, 
in  an  eager  yet  subdued  tone.  "Tell 
me  how  Count  Vonved's  sons  fought  and 
fell,  and — ^yes,  above  all,  speak  about  Lars 
Vonved !" 

Captain  Vinterdalen  drew  a  long,  qui- 
vering breath,  and,  as  it  were,  roused 
himself  from  the  half  pleasant  half  painful 
abstraction  and  reverie  into  which  he  had 
temporarily  fallen. 

"  Ay,  I  will  tell  thee,"  said  he ;  "  and  it 
may  be  that  thy  true  woman's  heart  will 
throb  with  sympathy.  It  was  of  Valde- 
mar Vonved  and  Erik  that  I  last  spake. 
I  said  that  up  to  the  year  1800,  each  had 
prospered  well  in  his  profession.  In  his 
twenty-third  year  Valdemar  married,  with 
the  full  approval  of  his  &thcr,  the  young- 
est daughter  of  Prince  Otteraa." 

"  Otteraa !  Surely  I  have  heard  of 
him  ?     He  was  a  Swedish  prince !" 

"  He  was ;  and,  in  the  female  line,  he 
was  directly  descended  from  the  illustri- 
ous monarch,  Gustavus  Vasa.  But  the 
house  of  Otteraa  is  now  entirely  extinct. 
The  prince  in  question  was  the  last  male 
of  the  race ;  and  of  his  three  daughters 
two  died  unmarried,  and  the  youngest 
became  the  wife  of  Valdemar  Vonved,  as 
I  have  said.  She  brought  no  dower  what- 
ever to  her  husband,  for  her  father  had 
none  to  bestow.  Count  Vonved,  how- 
ever, was  mightily  pleased  with  the  love- 
match  of  his  eldest-bom — for  a  love-match 
it  was — his  pride  of  race  being  gratified 
at  the  thought  that  a  descendant  of 
Sweden's  mighty  patriot-hero  and  mo- 
narch was  united  to  the  heir  of  the  line  of 
Valdemar  of  Denmark.  He  cared  not  for 
her  poverty,  proudly  declaring  that  Ids 
son  could  always  worthily  maintain  the 
dignity  of  their  united  race  with  his  sword 
alone.  One  child  only  was  bom  to  the 
young  couple ;  and  the  mother  died  in 
giving  him  birth,  on  the  third  annivei*sary 
of  her  marriage  day." 

"  Ah !"  cried  Madame  Vinterdalen, 
with  much  emotion ;  "  and  this  boy  ?" 
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"A7,  this  boy,"  replied  VinterdaJen, 
with  mournful  emphasis,  '^  who  cost  his 
mother  her  life  the  hour  he  first  drew 
breath,  they  christened  him  Lars." 

"  Lars  Vonved  ?" 

"  Verily." 

"  Lars  Vonved  the  Outlaw  !  Oh !  it 
sounds  like  a  wild  dream  to  me  !" 

"  Ay,  Lars  Vonved  the  Outlaw  —  Lars 
Vonved  the  pirate,  and  sea-monster,  as 
you  called  hnn  —  is  also  Lars  Vonved, 
Count  of  Elsinore,  and  in  his  veins  flows 
the  mingled  blood  of  Valdemar  the  Great 
of  Denmark  and  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Swe- 
den." 

"  Oh  !  Himlen  !  what  accursed  fatality 
can  have  driven  the  descendant  of  such 
mighty  heroes  to  become  an  outcast 
felon  ?" 

^^  Call  him  an  outcast  and  an  outlaw  if 
thou  wilt,  but  link  not  felon  with  his 
name !"  austerely  exclaimed  Captain  Vin- 
terdalen,  glancing  at  his  wife  with  a  sad- 
den flash  of  anger  and  reprehension. 

*'  Oh !  pardon  me,  Vinterdalen  I"  cried 
she,  deprecatingly ;  "I  thought  that " 

"  Hear  the  true  story  of  Lars  Vonved 
ere  thou  thinkest  aught  of  him  ;  and,  once 
for  all,  dismiss  from  thy  mind  the  abomi- 
nable lies  which  malignancy  and  hatred 
have  promulgated  to  make  the  ignorant, 
believe  that  Lars  Vonved  is  a  ruthless  vil- 
lain. He  is  what  he  is.  Felon !  That 
word  ought  never  to  have  passed  thy  lips 
in  connection  with  his  name !" 

"It  never  shall  again.  Forgive  me, 
dear  Wilhelm,  and  continue  the  story !" 

Vinterdalen's  brow  and  flashing  eyes 
softened  in  their  expression  as  he  resumed 
his  narrative. 

"In  1800  a  serious  misundei*standing 
occurred  between  Great  Britain  and  Den- 
mark, in  consequence  of  the  former  power 
capturing  the  fiigate  Freya,  when  convoy- 
ing some  merchantmen  said  to  be  laden 
with  goods  *  contraband  of  war,'  or  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  French.  This 
imhappy  affair  induced  the  English  king 
to  send  an  ambassador-extraordinary  to 
Copenhagen,  and  he  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing a  temporary  settlement  of  the  quarrel ; 
but  Russia  and  Sweden  took  the  part  of 
Denmark,  and,  in  conjunction  with  it, 
formed  what  was  called  the  Northern 
Armed  NeuUality ;  and  as  Great  Britain 
had  reason  to  fear  that  this  confedemtion 
would  eventually  assist  Napoleon,  or 
openly  declare  in  his  favor,  a  powerful 
fleet  was  dispatched  to  the  Baltic,  early 


in  1801,  under  Admirals  Parker  and  Nel- 
son, to  act  at  discretion.  CopenhageD,  it 
soon  became  known,  would  be  attacked ; 
and  to  do  the  Crown-Prince  justice,  he 
behaved  nobly  at  this  most  trying  junc- 
ture. Every  possible  preparation  was 
made  to  defend  the  capital ;  and  on  the 
second  of  April  ensued  that  tremendous 
conflict  which  the  English  call  the  Battle 
of  the  Baltic.  Both  the  sons  of  Count 
Vonved  were  intrusted  with  important 
commands  on  this  niomentons  occasion. 
Commodore  Valdemar  Vonved  command- 
ed a  ship  of  the  line  in  the  inner  harbor, 
and  his  brother,  Colonel  Erik,  one  of  the  . 
formidable  Trekoner  batteries.  Their  fii- 
ther.  Count  Vonved,  having  vainly  so- 
licited a  personal  command,  actually 
fought  throughout  that  fatal  day  as  a 
private  volunteer  on  board  the  ship  of  his 
own  son  Valdemar;  and,  though  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  not  a  man  was  there 
who  more  distinguished  himself  by  daunt- 
less bravery,  skill,  and  activity.  Ay,  the 
glorious,  lion-hearted  veteran  fought  with 
even  more  than  his  youthful  ardor,  and 
was  an  inspiriting  example  even  to  the 
bravest  of  the  brave  who  battled  by  his 
side.  Our  countrymen  fought  for  Den- 
mark, their  capital,  their  homes,  and  all 
that  they  held  dear,  and  did  this  in  the 
very  presence,  as  it  were,  of  their  families. 
Almost  at  the  close  of  the  tremendous 
fight  Valdemar  Vonved  received  a  raas- 
ket-ball  through  his  heart,  and  fell  dead 
at  the  very  feet  of  his  father.  The  gray- 
haired  veteran  himself  escaped  uninjured ; 
but  could  he  have  foreseen  what  the  fiiture 
would  be  unto  him,  he  would  have  prayed 
that  he  might  have  died  by  the  side  of  his 
first-bom.  Erik  was  severely  wonnded ; 
but  he  and  the  Count  followed  Valdemar 
to  his  grave  in  the  Oesterbro  cemetery, 
and  saw  him  interred  in  the  midst  of  his 
fellow-seamen,  who*  fell  gloriously  in  de- 
fense of  their  country. 

*'  It  is  said  that  the  sensibilities  of  the 
aged  are  mercifully  blunted,  so  that  they 
do  not  feel  losses  and  afflictions  more 
acutely  than  their  enfeebled  strength  can 
bear.  Be  this  as  it  may — and,  donbtlewj, 
it  is  so  generally — Count  Vonved  most 
severely  felt  the  loss  of  Valdemar,  and 
much  as  he  had  before  loved  his  grandson, 
little  Lars,  he  now  experienced  a  ten- 
fold aflection  for  the  orphan  boy.  He 
could  hardly  ever  bear  him  to  be  out  of 
his  sight — his  whole  being  seemed  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  that  of  the  heir  to  his  name 
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and  race.  Possibly,  he  clung  the  more  to 
the  child  because  Erik  had,  in  one  re- 
spect, grievously  disappointed  and  offend- 
ed hini." 

"  How  so  ?"" 

"  Thus.  Prior  to  the  Battle  of  the  Bal- 
tic, Colonel  Erik  was  stationed  several 
years  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  and  there 
he  either  privately  married  or  formed  an 
illicit  connection  with  a  foreign  lady. 
Confused  and  contradictory  rumors  of 
this  from  time  to  time  reached  his  father, 
who  naturally  was  exceedingly  angry,  and 
peremptorily  demanded  to  know  the  truth 
from  his  son.  For  some  private  reason, 
Erik  either  refused  to  comply,  or  prevari- 
cated in  such  a  manner  as  amounted  to 
an  evasion  or  refusal,  and  Count  Vonved 
was  so  incensed  that  he  ceased  to  hold 
communication  witli  a  son  who  had,  he 
thought,  dishonored  him.  Valdemar  did 
his  utmost  to  reconcile  his  lather  and  bro- 
ther, but  with  little  avail ;  and  although 
the  strong  affection  which  had  hitherto 
subsisted  between  the  brothers  remained 
undiminished,  Erik  did  not  confide  the 
story  of  his  secret  marriage — ^if  marriage 
it  was  —  even  to  Valdemar. .  When  the 
British  fleet  passed  the  Sound,  in  1801, 
and  Erik  was  recalled  to  aid  in  the  defense 
of  the  capital — his  skill  as  an  engineer  and 
artillery  officer  being  highly  estimated — a 
temporary  reconciliation  ensued  between 
him  and  his  father  ;  but  after  the  excite- 
ment of  the  struggle  was  over,  and  the 
old  Count  had  bewailed  the  death  of  Val- 
demar, he  a^ain.  recurred  to  the  painful 
question  of  Erik's  marriage,  and  whatever 
replies  or  explanations  Erik  made,  they 
were  not  satisfactory,  and  father  and  son 
parted  in  mutual  anger  —  Erik  being  or- 
dered back  again  to  Holstein,  as  chief  ar- 
tillery officer  of  that  Duchy. 

"  Time  passed  on.  More  than  six  years 
had  elap!)ed  since  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic, 
and  once  more  Denmark  was  destined  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  Britain*s  vengeance.  A 
second  time  Copenhagen  was  exposed  to 
the  horrors  of  a  hostile  attack ;  and  for 
the  second  and  last  time  Erik  was  recalled 
to  serve  in  its  defense.  During  three  days 
of  September,  1807,  the  doomed  city  was 
cruelly  bombarded  by  the  British  army, 
under  Lord  Cathcart,  and  compelled  to 
capitulate  after  sustaining  a  frightful 
loss." 

**  My  father  died  a  soldier's  death  on  its 
ramparts !"  ejaculated  Amalia,  mournfully 
yet  proudly. 


"  He  did.  T  have  spoken  with  one  who 
fought  by  the  side  of  the  brave  Colonel 
Orvig,  and  saw  him  fall.  On  the  same 
fetal  day,  too,  Colonel  Erik  was  mortally 
wounded.  He  was,  at  his  own  earnest 
request,  immediately  carried  to  the  house 
of  Count  Vonved,  which  was  situated  in 
Rosenborg  Gade,  just  within  the  None- 
bro  Port.  'Father!'  cried  he,  'I  have 
done  my  duty  I  I  have  fought  ray  last 
fight  I  I  am  come  home  to  die  !'  '  My 
son !  O  my  son  ! '  cried  the  aged  sol- 
dier, 'must  thou,  too,  die  before  me? 
Shall  I  not  have  one  child  left  to  close  my 
eyes  ?'  '  It  is  God's  will,  my  father,  and 
thou  shouldst  not  rephie.  I  die  a  death 
which  thou  hast  often  taught  me  to  look 
forward  to  as  the  most  glorious  of  all  —  I 
lay  down  my  life  for  my  country  !'  '  It 
is  true,  my  son  !  but,  oh !  why  did  death 
spare  me  in  an  hundred  fights,  and  leave 
me  a  worn-out  veteran,  whilst  Valdemar 
was  slain  in  his  first  battle,  and  thou  art 
cut  off  in  thy  second.'  '  I  have  lived  long 
enough,  my  father !  and  ere  sunset  I  shall 
rejoin  my  brother  Valdemar,  and  he  will 
greet  poor  Erik,  for  I  have  not  disgraced 
our  lineage.  But,  father,  forgive  me,  and 
bless  me  ere  I  die.'  '  I  do  forgive  thee, 
Erik  I  I  do  forgive  and  bless  thee,  ray 
dear  son !'  sobbed  Count  Vonved,  embrac- 
ing the  dying  warrior.  '  I  am  going  fast,' 
whispered  Erik;  Met  me  talk  to  thee 
alone,  my  father.'  Father  and  son  were 
left  alone,  and  what  passed  between  them 
was  known  only  to  the  survivor.  One 
hour  subsequently.  Count  Vonved  was 
found  by  his  servant  sitting  at  the  head 
of  the  couch  in  an  attitude  of  stony  des- 
pair, clasping  his  dead  son  in  his  withered 
arms,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  bombardment  in  his  immediate 
vicinity,  although  the  adjoining  apartment 
had  just  been  shattered  by  the  explosion 
of  a  shell." 

"Erik  confessed  the  truth  regarding 
his  reputed  marriage,  to  his  father,  with 
his  last  breath  ?" 

"  He  undoubtedlv  did." 

"And,"  continued  Madame  Vinterdalen, 
with  strong  interest,  "had  Erik  really 
contracted  a  secret  marriage  ?" 

"  I  can  not  positively  tell.  Count  Von- 
ved rigidly  kept  the  secret  confided  to 
him  by  his  dying  son,  whatever  that  secret 
might  be,  but  his  friends  well  knew  that  not 
only  was  his  stern  heart  softened  by  the 
death  of  Erik,  but  that  he  proudly  and 
thaukftilly  acknowledged  that  Erik  had  not 
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disgraced  him  m  the  manner  he  had  so 
long  suspected  and  feared.  Moreover,  he 
employed  confidential  agents  in  a  mission 
of  inquiry  and  search  for  the  foreign  lady 
and  her  children,  his  object  being,  it  was 
supposed,  to  acknowledge  and  adopt  the 
latter.  No  trace  of  them  could  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  mystery  of  their  disap- 
pearance was  an  additional  shock  and  grief 
to  Count  Vonved." 

"Ah !  then,  rely  on  it  poor  Enk  was 
really  married  to  their  mother,  or  the 
grand  old  Count  would  not  have  wished  to 
openly  acknowledge  his  grand-children." 

*'  I  hope  so,  and  I  believe  in  my  heart 
that  you  are  right.  Much  would  I  give 
to  know  the  full  truth,  and  to  trace  those 
children  and  their  mother !" 

Captain  Yinterdaleu  spoke  with  so  much 
earnestness  and  deep  feeling  that  his  wife 
was  surprised  at  the  emotion  he  mani- 
fested. 

"  Why,  Vinterdalen,  you  talk  as  though 
you  were  yourself  of  near  kin  to  the  Val- 
demarsl  Tou  could  not  have  known 
£i-ik,  for  you  must  have  been  a  child  when 
he  died  ?" 

"Ay,  only  a  child." 

"  Then  how  is  it  that  you  speak  of  these 
secret  family  matters  so  familiarly,  and 
with  such  profound  personal  interest  ?" 

"  Have  1  not  told  you  that  Lars  Vonved 
never  had  a  secret  that  I  did  not  share  ?" 
replied  Captain  Vinterdalen,  with  the 
same  peculiar  gleam  in  his  eyes,  and  inex- 
plicable expression  of  countenance  which 
he  wore  when  he  first  commenced  his 
narrative.  "All  that  Lars  Vonved  knows 
of  his  family,  I  know." 

"Then,"  quickly  rejoined  Amalia 
"  does  your  friend  Lars  know  more 
concerning  Erik  and  his  reputed  wife 
and  ofi&pring  than  you  have  just  told 
me?" 

"  He  does." 

"Ah!  I  thought  as  much!  Then  ot 
course  you  know  it  also  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Tell  it  me— tell  me  all !" 

"  Nay,  Amalia,  I  have  already  told  thee 
more  than  I  had  intended." 

"  Pouf  I  you  have  merely  whetted  my 
curiosity." 

"I  may  not  reveal  more." 

"  Say,  rather,  that  you  will  not." 

"As  you  please,"  calmly  replied  he. 

"  What  I"  cried  Amalia,  with  a  coax- 
ing smile,  "  will  you  not  tell  your  own 
wife  ?" 


"  No,  I  will  not  tell  my  own  wife  any 
more  concerning  Erik  and  his  secret  mar- 
riage. I  only  promised  to  tell  you  the 
true  story  of  Lars  Vonved  —  not  that  of 
his  uncle  Erik.  Perhaps,  indeed,  at  some 
future  day ^" 

"  Oh  I  well,  never  mind !"  pouted 
Amalia;  and,  woman-like,  she  at  that 
moment  secretly  vowed  that  the  "future 
day,"  so  vaguely  alluded  to,  should  in  re- 
ality be  very  early  indeed,  if  all  her  wifely 
wiles  were  of  any  avail.  "  Continue  your 
story  of  Lars  Vonved,  which  is  certainly 
the  main  thing !" 

"Afler  the  death  of  Erik,"  resumed  her 
husband,  "  Count  Vonved's  afiection  for 
his  grandson  Lai*s  became  yet  more  con- 
centrated and  absorbing.  The  boy  was 
the  chief  link  which  held  him  to  liie,  for 
Lars  was  now  the  last  of  the  race  of  Yal- 
demar.  The  Count  had  him  educated  by 
various  masters  in  his  own  house,  and  he 
talked  with  gi*eater  pride  of  any  boyish 
feat,  either  ofan  intellectual  or  phy^cal 
kind,  performed  by  Lars,  than  he  did  of 
his  own  great  services  and  exploits  as  a 
general ;  and  this  was  the  more  remark- 
able, inasmuch  as  aged  men  are  almost 
invariably  garrulous  concerning  their 
deeds  of  proweas  performed  in  the  vigor 
of  manhood. 

"In March,  1808,  King  Christian  YII. 
died,  and  the  Crown-Prince,  who  had 
ruled  Denmark  for  the  past  twenty-four 
years,  ascended  the  throne  aa  Fredrick 
VI.  The  previous  month  Denmark  and 
Russia  had  declared  war  with  Sweden, 
because  Gtistavus  had  entered  into  alli- 
ance with  England,  and  Sweden  soon  af- 
terwards attempted  the  conquest  of  Nor- 
way, but  w'as  repulsed.  Count  Vonved, 
excited  by  old  reminiscences,  old  friend- 
ships, and  above  all,  probably,  by  the  fact 
that  the  mother  of  young  Lars  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Guslavus  Vasa,  unhappily  wa^ 
excited  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  indace 
the  grand  council  of  his  country  to  avoid, 
or  at  least  to  postpone,  this  fratricidal  war 
with  Sweden,  and  several  of  bis  ancient 
fiiends,  men  of  high  rank  and  influence, 
joined  him.  King  Fredeiick  tookmorud 
umbi*age  at  this  intei*ference  of  Count 
Vonved,  and  their  former  quaiTel,  which 
had  slumbered  so  many  years,  was  bitter- 
ly renewed.  Count  Vonved,  old  as  he 
was,  retained  so  much  of  his  characteris- 
tic fiery  pride  that  he  vowed  to  quit  his 
country  and  never  to  retura  whilst  the 
war  with  Sweden  lasted.    Ho    aotoally 
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sailed  forthwith  for  Franco,  a  country 
which  he  had  not  visited  since  his  youth, 
taking  his  grandson  and  a  few  favorite  old 
followers  with  him.  The  vessel,  however, 
was  captured  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  the 
crew  and  passengers  were  conveyed  to 
England  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  Count 
was  very  kindly  treated,  parole  being  im- 
mediate] v  granted  him  to  reside  in  any 
part  of  lingland  during  his  detention,  and 
bis  attendants  were  permitted  to  continue 
with  him,  on  his  bare  pledge  for  their 
good  conduct.  These  indulgences  were 
very  unusual,  for  so  great  was  the  mutual 
exiisperation  of  Britsdn  and  Denmark  at 
that  period,  that  prisoners  of  war  were 
» generally  subjected  to  great  severity  in 
both  countries.  Count  Vonved,  however, 
had  a  powerful  friend  at  the  English 
court ;  and  his  age,  misfortunes,  and  dis- 
tinguished rank  and  renown,  entitled  him 
to  profound  respect.  His  detention  was 
advantageous  to  his  grandson,  for  London 
oifered  unrivaled  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Lars,  who  rapidly  acquired  a 
thorough   mastery  of  the  English    lan- 
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"In  December,  1810,  Charles  XIII., 
the  new  King  of  Sweden  (his  predecessor, 
Gustavus  IV.,  having  been  deposed)  made 
peace  with  Denmark,  and  no  sooner  did 
Count  Vonved  receive  tidings  of  that, 
than  (his  vow  being  accomplished)  his 
heart  yearned  to  return  to  his  native  land, 
to  spend  the  brief  remjiinder  of  his  span 
at  the  spot  where  ho  first  drew  breath. 
Although  Count  Vonved  was  more  than 
four-score,  he  still  retained  his  bodily 
strength  to  an  amazing  degree,  and  his 
mental  faculties  were  very  little  impaired, 
lie  now  eagerly  made  interest  to  get  ex- 
changed ;  and  his  longing  desire  was 
quickly  gratified,  for  early  in  January, 
1811,  he  and  his  grandson  and  their  serv- 
ants, were  sent  back  to  Denmark  in  a 
'  cartel.'  Young  Lars  was  by  no  means 
enthusiastic  at  the  idea  of  returning  to 
Denmark,  for  he  had  intensely  enjoyed 
his  *  captivity'  of  twenty  months  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  mighty  and  brilliant  metro- 
polis of  that  country  was  to  him  a  much 
more  fascinating  city  than  his  native  Co- 
l)enhagen." 

*'  How  old  was  Lars  Vonved  then  ?" 
curiously  inquired  Madame  Vinterdalen. 

"He  was  born  in  January,  1795,  and 
therefore  his  age  at  that  time  would  be 
just  sixteen." 

"  Born  in  January,  'ninety-five.    Why, 


then  he  must  be'  almost  precisely  the  same 
age  as  yourself  ?" 

Captain  Vinterdalen  gave  a  quick 
penetrating  glance  at  his  wife,  assent- 
ed to  her  remark,  and  continued  his  nar- 
rative. 

"As  soon  as  Count  Vonved  had  once 
more  settled  at  Copenhagen,  he  was 
plunged  into  fresh  perplexity  and  trouble. 
Ho  had,  in  imagination,  devoted  his  grand- 
son, heir,  and  sole  representative  of  his 
kingly  race,  to  the  military  profession,  of 
which  he  himself,  and  all  his  illustrious 
ancestors,  had  been  distinguished  mem- 
bers ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  griev- 
ously disappointed  when  his  son  Valde- 
mar  obstinately  resolved  to  enter  the  navy, 
he  flattered  himself  that  Valdemar's  only 
child,  Lars,  would  make  amends  by  becom- 
ing a  soldier.  Alas!  for  the  fond  wise 
schemes  of  hoary  eld !  Young  Lars  not 
merely  resembled  his  dead  father  in  per 
son,  but  his  predilections  were  similar. 
The  sea  w\as  his  passion,  and  much  as  he 
loved  the  glorious  old  man  who  had  been 
to  him  both  father  and  grandfather,  ho 
could  not  conquer  his  distaste  for  the  life 
of  a  soldier,  nor  subdue  his  ardent  longing 
for  the  life  of  a  sailor.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult was,  that  after  many  a  sad  struggle 
and  melancholy  misgiving,  Count  Vonved 
yielded  to  the  innate  impulses  of  his 
grandson,  and  consented  that  he  should 
enter  the  navy.  But  what  navy  ?  Fred- 
erick  the  Crown-Prince  had  only  received 
Valdemar,  the  father  of  Lars,  into  his 
navv  as  a  royal  favor ;  but  would  Fred- 
erick the  King  consent  for  Lare  to  enter 
his  semce  after  the  recent  bitter  renewal 
of  his  ancient  and  now  irreconcileable 
quarrel  with  Count  Vonved  ?  The  ques- 
tion must  be  quickly  decided,  for  Lars 
was  already  older  than  cadets  usually  arc 
when  they  enter  the  naval  service.  Count 
Vonved  nevertheless  knew  that  he  had 
ample  interest  to  get  his  gi^andson  imme- 
diately received  in  the  navy  of  Russia, 
and  had  peace  then  prevailed  between 
Denmark  and  England,  he  could  readily 
have  procured  Lars  a  midshipman's  berth 
in  a  man-of-war  of  the  latter  mighty  naval 
power.  Still  his  old  heart  beat  true  to 
Its  rooted  natural  loyal  instincts,  and  per- 
sonal enemy  as  the  King  of  Denmark  was 
to  himself,  he  once  more  bowed  his  proud 
spirit  to  request  Frederick  to  receive  Lars 
in  his  navy,  even  as  he  had  solicited  the 
same  favor  for  the  father  of  Lars  nearly 
thirty  years  previously." 
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**And  did  King  Frederick  grant  the 
prayer  ?" 

"He  did." 

*"  That  was  magnanimons  \^ 

"  In  one  sense  it  certainly  was,  as  re- 
fi^arded  his  personal  hostility  towards 
Count  Vonved  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  within  the 
last  ten  years  the  father  and  the  uncle  of 
vouns:  Lars  had  both  died  in  defense  of  the 
capital ;  that  Count  Vonyed  had  served  his 
country  with  honor  and  renown  in  a  for- 
mer generation  ;  and  that  young  Lars  was 
the  very  last  branch  of  the  grand  and 
miorhtv  old  tree  of  Valdemar,  which  for 
many  centuries  had  borne  fruit  for  Den- 
mark in  the  shape  of  kings,  warriors,  pa- 
triots, heroes.  Rely  that  these  potent 
considerations  alone  induced  King  Fred- 
erick to  overcome  his  repugnance  to  the 
£imily  of  Count  Vonved,  when  he  consent- 
ed to  receive  Lars  in  his  naval  service.'^ 

'•■And  80  Lars  Vonvcjd  actually  began 
life  in  the  Royal  Navy  ?»» 

"Ay,  and  proudly  did  his  young  heart 
throb  when  he  first  trod  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  old  two-decker  Herknles,  one  of 
the  very  few  ships  which  the  English  had 
left  Elng  Frederick,  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  fiect  to  replace  that  which  they  had 
taken  away  in  1807." 

"  I  thought  that  the  British  admiral, 
Grambier,  had  taken  away  with  him  every 
man-of-war  Denmark  possessed  at  the 
time  ?»» 

"  Av,  I  myself  saw  the  British  sail 
through  the  Sound  with  our  surrendered 
fleet.  I  counted  eighteen  ships  of  the 
line,  fifteen  frigates,  six  brigs,  and  twenty- 
five  gun-boats,  all  of  which  now  bore  the 
English  flag  instead  of  onr  Danish  national 
cross.  The  Leopards  of  the  Sea  had  at 
length  humiliated  ns  to  the  uttermost, 
and  a  very  complete  haul  did  they  make 
of  their  prey.  The  lines  of  the  Scottish 
poet,  Wsdter  Scott,  are  literally  true : 

"  *  A  royal  city,  tower,  and  spire, 
Reddened  the  midnight  skies  with  fire, 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore, 
IViumphuit  to  the  victor  shore.' " 

''But  they  left  us  the  Herkules,  it 
seems  ?'^ 

"^  For  a  sufficient  reason.  The  old  craft 
was  deemed  nnscaworthy,  and  they  had 
not  time  to  patch  her  np  sufficiently  to 
enable  her  to  be  navigated  to  England. 
After  their  departure,  she  was  repaired 
and  refitted  with  all  dispatch,  and  an  ad- 


miral hoisted  his  flag  on  board  of  her,  for 
the  government  had  no  better  yessel  to 
give  him  for  his  flag-ship.  But  when  Lars 
Vonved  was  received  on  board  of  the 
Herknles,  she  was  no  longer  a  flag-ship, 
but  was  employed  as  a  cmiser  in  tbe 
Skagerrack  and  the  Belts,  and  although 
she  bore  the  notorious  reputation  of  being 
the  oldest,  the  ugliest,  the  slowest,  and 
the  most  unhandy  two-decker  afloat,  she 
nevertheless  somehow  managed  to  pid^ 
up  an  extraordinary  number  of  English 
merchantmen,  and  twice  she  sustained 
gallant  and  bloody  actions  with  En^iah 
liners  of  superior  rate,  and  fairly  beat 
them  off" — which  proves  that  the  race  is 
not  always  won  by  the  swift  nor  the  bat> 
tie  by  the  strong.  Lars  Vonveil  acquitted 
himself  so  well  in  both  actions,  that  he  was 
each  time  mentioned  with  warm  praise  in 
the  official  report  of  bis  captain.^' 

"  How  proud  he  would  be !" 

"  His  grandfather  was  yet  prouder !"  re- 
plied Captain  Vinterdalen,  with  a  monm- 
fnl  smile,  and  an  involuntary  gesture,  »& 
though  he  with  difficulty  repressed  some 
secret  emotion  evoked  by  the  remini- 
scence. 

**  And  how  long  did  young  Vonved  con- 
tinue in  the  navy  ?'* 

*^  The  Herkules  was  his  only  ship,  and 
you  will  soon  learn  the  terrible  event  that 
terminated  his  career  in  the  profession  to 
which  he  was  so  enthusiastically  attached, 
in  which  he  fondly  hoped  to  attain  high 
renown. 

**Bemadotte,  the  celebrated  French 
marshal,  had  been  elected  Crown-Prince 
of  Sweden  in  1810,  and  he  speedily  be- 
came the  virtual  ruler  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try. At  his  instigation,  Sweden  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  but  when  the  French 
seized  Swedish  Pomerania  in  1812,  Swe- 
den hastened  to  make  peace  with  the 
English,  and  Bemadotte  engaged  to  ac- 
tively prosecute  hostilities  against  his  late 
master,  the  great  Xapoleon,  on  receiving 
a  secret  pledge  from  the  allies  that  Nor- 
way should  be  separated  from  Denmaik 
and  given  to  Sweden  as  a  sort  of  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  Finland  by  tbe  latter 
in  1809.  Li  other  words,  becanse  Rusaa 
had  robbed  Sweden  of  Finland,  Sweden 
now  was  to  rob  Denmark  of  Norway! 
This  iniquitous  scheme  was  probably 
originally  suggested  by  Russia,  in  order 
to  pacify  Sweden  for  the  loss  of  Finland, 
and  as  Sweden  was  too  weak  to  compel 
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Russia  to  restore  tbat  ill-gotten  prize,  she 
eagerly  assented  to  the  proposal  of  rob- 
bing her  nearest  and  weakest  ueii^hbor  in 
turn.  At  this  period,  £^ng  Frederick 
was  negotiating  a  peace  with  England, 
but  did  not  succeed,  and  Denmark,  in 
July,  1813,  resumed  her  close  alliance  with 
France,  and  declared  war  anew  against 
Sweden,  and  also  against  Russia  and 
Prussia — both  of  which  powei-s  insi>ted 
on  the  surrender  of  Xorway  to  Sweden. 
Bernadotte  soon  mastered  Flolstein  and 
Slesvig,  and  Xapoleon  being  already 
driven  to  bay  within  his  own  frontiers, 
could  not  aid  his  northern  ally.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Denmark  was  comjXMhil  to 
sign  a  disastrous  peace  at  Kiel,  whereby 
she  gave  up  Norway  to  Sweden,  merely 
receiving  the  paltry  province  of  Swedbh 
Pomerania,  and  the  renunciation  of  some 
pecuniary  claims,  in  exchange,  for  a  king- 
dom. Danes  and  Norwegians  alike  bit- 
terly bemoaned  this  humiliating  surrender, 
and  the  latter  even  vainly  took  up  arms, 
under  the  Prince  of  Holstein,  to  resist  in- 
corporation witii  Sweden. 

"  The  very  foremost  of  the  Danish  no- 
bles who  protested  against  the  annexation 
of  Norway  to  Sweden  was  the  now  very 
aged  Count  Vonverl.  He  headed  a  pow- 
ei-ful  party  who  insisted  that  Denmark 
"would  be  forever  dishonored  if  her  kin<j 
gave  up  Norway,  which  had  been  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  Danish  dominions  for 
four  centuriv's.  Their  opposition  was  in 
vain,  and  indeed  the  Danish  government 
could  not  possibly  avoid  yielding  to  tlie 
grasping  demand  of  their  enemies,  and 
were  absolutely  compelled  to  m:ike  j>eace 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Norway.  But  King 
Frederick,  already  dreadfully  irritated  by 
the  humiliation  of  his  kingdom,  and  its 
dismemberment,  was  stung  to  the  quick 
by  the  indijxnant  and  daring  protest  of  the 
Count  of  Elsinore,  which  he  erroneously 
attributed  as  much  to  personal  spite  as  to 
patriotism.  The  fire  of  his  ancient  quar- 
rel with  the  Count,  which  had  never  been 
extinguished,  now  burst  forth  into  a  flame, 
and  was  fed  by  the  recollection  that  Count 
Vonved  had  been  a  determined  opponent 
of  the  declaration  or  war  with  Sweden  in 
1808.  The  incensed  monarch  this  time 
resolved  to  utterly  crush  the  man  whonj, 
all  his  life,  he  had  both  hated  and  feared. 
He  caused  Count  Vonved  to  be  suddenly 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and 
kept  him  closely  confined  as  a  state-pris- 
oner in  Citadellet  Frederieksiiavn,  until 
charges  could  be  prepared,  and  arrange- 


ments made  for  his  trial — if  trial  it  could 
be  called," 

"  And  where  was  young  Lars  Vonved 
at  that  time  ?" 

^*'  Far  away.  His  ship  was  on  a  cruiso 
to  Iceland  and  the  Danish  settlements  ou 
the  coast  of  Greenland.  Had  he  known 
at  the  time  what  had  befidlen  his  beloved 
and  revered  grandsire,  his  proud  young 
heail  would  have  burst,  or  he  would  have, 
gone  mad.  The  friends  of  Count  Vonved 
— for  he  yet  had  some  powerful  and  de- 
voted friends  —  were  no  less  indignant 
than  alarmed  at  his  imprisonment  on  such 
a  monstrous  accusation.  They  attempted 
to  interpose  on  his  behalf,  but  the  lung 
only  became  the  more  irritated  and  fixed 
in  bis  purpose,  nor  did  he  &\\  to  bint  to 
them  that  they  had  better  attend  to  their 
own  safety.  He  also  intimated  that  it 
would  have  been  well  had  Count  Vonved 
shared,  in  1772,  the  fiite  of  Count  Strueu- 
see  and  Brandt,  whom  he  had  so  chival- 
rously defended,  as  well  as  Queen  Matilda. 
And  perhaps  it  would,"  added  Captain 
Vinterdalen,  in  a  strange  voice,  after  a 
musing  pause;  "for  although  his  life 
thereafter  was  one  of  brilliant  renown, 
yet  had  he,  too,  been  legally  murdered 
even  as  his  queen,  and  Counts  Struensie 
and  Brandt  were  murdered,  he  won!* I 
have  been  spared  the  inexpressibly  mad- 
dening blow  which  befell  him  when  his  a;ie 
fiir  exceeded  the  span  prescribed  by  the 
inspired  Psiilmist.  But  God  only  knowcth 
what  is  best,  and  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong,  lor  man  does  not  and  never  can." 

"  What  then  was  the  fate  of  Count 
Vonved  ?"  asked  Amalia,  in  a  tone  of 
sorrowful  sympathy  and  awe. 

Captain  Vinterdalen's  features  sharply 
contracted,  and  a  sort  of  spasm  pa^^scil 
over  them,  whilst  his  flashing  eyes  nd 
dilated  nostrils  betokened  the  emotions  oi 
his  soul.  Yet  his  voice  was  calm  and 
measured  as  ever  when  he  replied  ; 

"  They  impeached  him  after  a  long  im- 
prisonment —  impeached  the  heroic  old 
soldier,  whose  honor  was  as  brij^ht  and 
unstained  as  his  sword — impeached  the 
descendant  and  representative  of  Den- 
mark's ancient  kings — impeached  the  no- 
ble-minded, unselfish  patriot,  whose  fir^t 
thought  had  ever  been  for  his  country, 
and  ins  last  for  himself — impeached  Knut 
Vonved,  Count  of  Elsinore,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five,  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason  !" 

"  And  the  result  ?"  \)reathlessly  demaud 
ed  Amalia. 
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"  The  result  was,  that  the  ci'eatures  of 
the  court  succeeded  by  desperate  and  un- 
scrupulous exertions  in  obtaining  his  con- 
demnation, although  even  they  felt  at 
their  "heart's  core  that  a  more  helHshly 
unjust  verdict  never  was  pronounced. 
Count  Vonved  was  attainted  of  high  trea- 
son, his  property,  rights,  privileges,  and 
heritages,  of  every  description,  were  de- 
clared forfeited,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
die  a  traitor's  death  on  the  scaffold." 

"  O  Himlen  1  and  did  King  Frederick 
authorize  the  execution  of  that  grand  old 
man?" 

'*He  dared  not!  There  are  limits  to 
the  vengeance  even  of  a  despot  All 
Denmark  thrilled  with  horror  and  burn- 
ing shame  and  indignation  when  the  sen- 
tence on  the  glorious  old  Count  of  Elsinore 
was  promulgated,  and  the  king  hastened 
to  mitigate  it.  He  confirmed  the  attaind- 
er and  forfeiture,  but  by  an  act  of  *  royal 
mercy,'  he  spared  the  life  he  dared  not 
take,  and  contented  himself  by  a  decree 
of  banishment  from  the  kingdom.  Ay,  at 
the  ago  of  eighty-five,  Knut  Vonved,  ac- 
companied by  one  old  and  devoted  servi- 
tor, was  cast  forth  from  the  country  which 
his  ancestors  had  ruled  for  many  centuries, 
and  for  which  his  more  immediate  pro- 
genitors, and  himself,  his  sons,  and  his 
grandson,  had  fought  and  bled,  and  some 
of  them  had  died  to  defend.  In  his  ex- 
treme old  age  he  was  ignominiously  ban- 
ished, and  forbidden  to  return  under  pen- 
alty of  death." 

"  The  great-hearted,  majestic  old  hero ! 
Could  he  survive  that  ^" 

"Thou  may'st  well  ask  the  question, 
my  wife ;  but  he  did  survive  it,  and  he 
does  survive  it." 

"  Does  ?" 

"  Ay." 

"What!  Do  you  really  say  that  the 
Count  of  Elsinore  yet  lives  ?" 

"Lars  Vonved  is  the  Count  of  Elsi- 
nore." 

"Then,  his  grandsire  can  not  be  liv- 
ing?" 

"You  forget  the  attainder  of  that 
grandsire.  A  noble  loses  his  title  and 
dignities  when  attainted ;  but  although  his 

Property  and  heritages  are  forfeited,  his 
elr,  in  an  exceptional  case,  may  succeed 
to  the  title,  ^o  sooner  was  iLnut  Von- 
ved attainted  of  high  treason  than  his 
ffrtmdson,  Lars,  legidly  became  Count  of 
Elsinore." 

"  But  the  glorious  old  man  1  tell  me,  is 
he  living  ?" 


"  He  is." 

"O   me!" 

"Ay,  he  who  for  fifty  year?  tww  the 
Count  of  Elsinore  is  now  simply  Enut 
Vonved,  a  degraded  and  banished  maii.*^ 

"  He  must  be  a  century  old  ?" 

"  More  than  that.  He  is  in  hb  hundred 
and  fourth  year." 

"  And  where  is  he  ?" 

"  I  do  not  fear  to  tell  you,  my  wife.  He 
is  in  his  native  country." 

"  Then  he  has  been  pardoned  ?" 

Captain  Vinterdalen  smiled  bitterly. 

"King  Frederick  has  not  granted  a 
pardon,  and  Knut  Vonved  never  sought 
pardon,  £oy  that  would  be  tantamount  to 
an  admission  of  guilt.  He  would  reject  a 
'pardon'  with  unutterable  scorn,  unless 
accompanied  by  an  admission  of  his  inno- 
cence and  a  restitution  of  his  rights ;  and 
that  he  would  deem  a  reconciliation,  not 
a  pardon.  He,  long  years  ago  returned 
from  his  penal  exile,  and,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  pajring  forfeit,  he  has  continued  to 
secretly  reside  in  the  very  capital  of  his 
country ;  for  his  love  of  Denmark  has  only 
increased  with  his  years  and  his  unmerited 
wrongs ;  and  he  hopes  that  the  last  breath 
he  inhales  will  be  native  air." 

"The  risk  of  betrayal  must  have  been 
great  ?" 

"  Very  few,  indeed,  know  who  the  cen- 
tenarian recluse  is ;  and  they  are  men  who 
would  die  rather  than  to  betray  him.  I 
believe,  too,  that  if  he  wore  denouucetl, 
even  King  Fi'ederick  himself  would  not 
wish  to  re-banish  him,  nor  permit  him  to 
be  further  molested.  He  wno  would  pur- 
sue with  legal  vengeance  a  man  more 
than  a  century  old  would  be  execrated 
by  mankind.  The  king  will  probably 
never  pardon  or  forgive  Knut  Vonved  in 
his  hcai*t,  for  he  must  feel  that  he  hw 
hideously  xiTonged  him;  yet  Frederick, 
albeit  he  has  been  cruelly  vindictive,  is 
not  a  monster,  but  a  man  of  kingly  quali- 
ties, and  capable  even-  of  great  generosity 
and  magnanimity,  as  I  have  heard  and  be- 
lieve." 

"  I  am  glad,  Vinterdalen,  that  your  love 
for  your  outlawed  friend  does  not  render 
you  unjust  towards  your  sovereign.  And 
now,  tell  me  what  befell  that  friend,  for 
your  story  of  his  life  approaches  a  great 
crisis,  I  conjecture." 

"  It  does  RO ;  the  pivot  of  his  career 
now  turned,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  his  future  life  was  awfully  stamped 
with  the  adamantine  seal  of  inexorable 
destiny." 
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Among  the  persona  of  distinction  who 
composed  the  nighest  society  of  Paris  in 
1810,  none  were  more  conspicuous  than 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  Prmce  Carl  von 
Schwartzenberg,  and  his  family.  The 
Prince  himself,  a  handsome,  stately  man, 
dignified,  yet  popular  and  easy  in  his 
bearing,  distinguished  both  in  the  council- 
chamber  and  in  the  field,  was  a  really  im- 
posing representative  of  his  imperial  mas* 
ter.  Not  less  remai*kable  was  his  charm- 
ing princess;  a  rare  intelligence,  grace, 
fascination,  and  sincere  amiability  all  com- 
bined to  fit  her  for  her  brilliant  position. 
The  prince  and  princess  held  at  their 
magnificent  Hotel  de  Legation,  Rue  de 
Mont  Blanc,  a  court — ^in  all  but  its  name 
and  tedious  ceremonials.  Here  French 
and  Germans  met  on  common  ground, 
unfettered  by  the  uneasiness,  restraint, 
and  smothered  suspicion  which  darkened 
the  atmosphere  of  St.  Cloud.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  there  seemed  to  be  good- 
will and  friendliness  for  all — a  moral  sun- 
shine in  which  even  strangers  gladly  came 
to  bask.  To  those  who  were  admitted  to 
any  degree  of  intimacy  with  the  family, 
the  source  of  this  pervading  light  and 
wannth  remained  no  secret.  Beneath 
the  splendors  of  the  Hotel  de  Legation 
there  flourished  all  the  simple  virtues  of 
household  affections.  Husband  and  wife 
loved  each  other  tenderly,  as  it  was  not 
the  fashion  for  French  husbands  s(nd 
wives  to  love  in  those  days  ;  a  charming 
family  was  growing  up  about  them ;  they 
had  a  circle  of  valued  household  friends. 
Prince  Joseph  von  Schwartzenberg,  the 
ambassador's  elder  brother,  had  also  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Paris.  The  brothers 
were  deeply  attached  to  each  other  ;  their 
children  had  the  same  masters,  and  lived 
like  brothers  and  sisters  together;  each 
fiimily  shared  and  hightened  the  other's 
pleasures.  No  wonder  that,  amidst  the 
false  glitter  of  the  Empire,  this  home- 
happiness — quiet,  pure,  and  true — should 
have  exercised  a  subtle  charm  on  those 
who  came  within  its  influence. 


Of  all  the  festivities  which  had  taken 
place  in  honor  of  the  nuptials  of  Marie 
Louise,  that  of  the  H6tel  de  Legation  was 
to  be  the  crown.  It  was  not  considered 
simply  as  a  ball  given  by  the  ambassador ; 
it  was  the  fete  of  Austria  herself  in  honor 
of  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Hapsbnrg. 
Every  Austrian  in  Paris  felt  himself  per- 
sonally compromised  in  the  success  of 
this  entertainment,  which  was  to  be  on  a 
scale  of  far  greater  magnificence  than  any 
which  had  preceded  it.  If  Austria  had 
been  forced  to  lay  down  her  arras  on  the 
field  of  Wagram,  here  at  least  France 
should  confess  herself  vanquished.  The 
f%te  was  to  take  place  on  the  first  of  July, 
and  for  weeks  beforehand,  an  army  of 
workmen  were  employed  in  the  necessary 
preparations.  As  the  time  drew  near, 
they  worked  in  relays,  day  and  night. 
Indeed,  those  whose  turn  fell  in  the  night 
were  more  fortunate  than  their  brethren, 
for  the  heat  by  day  was  intense ;  the 
paint  blistered  the  wood-work,  the  stone- 
blocks  glowed  under  that  buniing  sun. 
Scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  for 
weeks;  the  foliage  withered  in  every 
direction,  as  if  under  the  breath  of  a 
simoon ;  the  turf  and  boughs  required  for 
decoration  had  to  be  kept  fresh  by  arti- 
ficial means.  The  hotel  itselt^  it  was 
thought,  would  not  be  large  enough  for 
the  occasion,  so  the  mansion  next  door  to 
it  was  hired,  and  the  two  buildings  thrown 
into  one.  But  the  grand  biul-roora,  a 
palace  in  itself  for  size  and  magnificence, 
was  erected  of  soUd  wood-work  in  the 
garden.  Its  roof  and  walls,  covered  on 
the  outside  with  waxed  cloth,  were  deco- 
rated in  the  interior  with  tapestry,  and 
all  the  resources  of  upholstery  and  taste 
expended  in  the  arrangement  of  mirrors, 
candelabra,  colored  lamps,  and  every  kind 
of  dazzling  ornament.  The  roof,  which 
was  dome-shaped,  was  supported  by  wood- 
en pillars  covered  with  white  satin  da-« 
masK,  striped  in  gold  and  »lver,  and  fes- 
tooned with  muslin,  gauze  and  other  light 
&bric8y  bound   by  wreaths  of  artificial 
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flowers.  Massive  fflass-lustres  swung  on 
gold  and  silver  chains  from  the  roof,  and 
were  combined  in  one  graceful  and  har- 
monious whole  with  the  other  decoralnons, 
by  n^^ans  of  floating  draperies,  flowers, 
and  ribbons.  At  one  end  of  this  pavilion 
rose  a  dais,  carpeted  with  cloth  of  gold, 
on  which  two  throne-chairs  were  placed 
for  the  Emperor  and  his  bride;  at  the 
opposite  end,  was  a  gallery  for  the  orches- 
tra. There  were  three  entrances  to  the 
ball-room  besides  that  for  the  musicians 
at  the  back  of  the  orchestra — one  behind 
the  dais,  comraunicatiDg  with  the  man- 
sion ;  another  into  a  wide  long  gallery, 
temporary  like  the  ball-rooim,  and  deco- 
rated to  match  it ;  this  gallery  ran  paral- 
lel with  the  hotel,  and  had  several  doors 
communicating  with  it  and  w^ith  the  gar- 
dens. But  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
ball-room  was  a  magnificent  portal,  from 
which  a  flight  of  broad  steps  led  down 
into  the  gardens,  where  every  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  to  facilitate  the  in- 
gress and  egress  of  the  crowd  of  guests. 
Over  the  portal  shone  in  illuminated  let- 
ters the  following  inscription,  in  German, 
which  some  friend  of  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  inspired  evidently  by  the  muse  who 
presides  over  mottoes  for  crackers  and 
bonbons,  improvised  for  the  occasion : 

"  With  gentle  Beauty's  charm  is  glorious  Valor 

bound ! 
All  hail  I    the  golden  age  again  on  earth  is 

found  !*' 

So  rose  the  light  graceful  structure,  as 
by  the  wand  oi  some  architectural  Ariel ; 
it  looked,  with  its  gold- worked  tapestries, 
the  bridal  whiteness  of  the  diaphonous 
draperies,  the  lustre  and  color  afforded 
by  silver,  gold,  flowers,  mirrors,  chande- 
liers, and  costly  ornaments  of  every  de- 
scription, as  if  it  had  been  transplanted 
out  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
There  was  only  one  calamity  to  be  dread- 
ed: that  long,  low  bank  of  cloud,  in 
w^hich  the  sun  had  set  on  the  last  of  June, 
looked  ominous  enough ;  what  if  the 
rain  should  pour  down  in  torrents  next 
day,  as  fete-givers  and  fete-goers  know 
too  well  it  seems  to  take  a  malicious  plea- 
sure in  doing  on  such  occasions?  What 
w^otild  become  of  the  ball-room  and  all  its 
magnificence  then  ?  Fortunately,  the 
first  of  July  set  all  fear  of  such  a  provok- 
ing contretemps  at  rest ;  the  sun  blazed 
out  of  a  sky  without  a  cloud.  Every 
preparation    was    happily  complete,  and 


with  the  comfortable  certainty  that  not 
the  smallest  detail  had  been  overlooked 
which  would  add  distinction  to  so  grand 
a  festivity,  the  ambassador,  his  family 
and  friends  betook  themselves  to  the 
lighter  cares  of  the  toilet,  not  without 
congratulations  among  the  younger  Aus- 
trian officers  on  the  superior  brilliancy  of 
their  national  uniform  over  that  of  their 
French  rivals. 

It  was  still  broad  daylight  when  tho 
Hotel  de  Losration  was  illuminated,  and 
already  in  quick,  and  still  quicker  succes- 
sion, the  carriages  of  the  guests  rolled 
between  the  crowd  which  lined  the 
streets.  A  grenadier  detachment  of  the 
Imperial  guard  had  betimes  occupied  the 
posts  assigned  them.  The  Austrian  no- 
bility were  in  readiness  to  receive  the  ar- 
rivals, and  every  lady  was  presented  with 
abeautifiil  bouquet  before  being  conducted 
to  the  ball-room,  now  rapidly  filling.  The 
rank  and  dignity  of  the  guests  increased 
with  every  minute  ;  kings  and  queens  had 
already  been  announced,  and  now  there 
was  a  pause  of  expectancy.  At  length 
the  word  of  command  to  the  troops,  then 
the  roll  of  drums,  the  crash  of  military 
music  announced  the  approach  of  the  im- 
perial state  carriage.  The  two  &milies 
of  Schwartzenberg  and  Metternich  re- 
ctal ved  the  Emperor  and  Marie  Louise. 
After  a  shor^  congratulatory  address  from 
the  ambassador,  and  when  the  Empress 
had  accepted  a  bouquet  from  the  princely 
ladies,  her  husband  taking  her  hand,  con- 
ducted her  to  the  ball-room.  Many  i>er- 
sona  who  had  a  near  view  of  Napoleon  for 
the  first  time,  remarked  the  regular 
beauty  of  his  features,  but  all  were  struck 
with  the  fixed,  iron  character  of  his  face. 
His  deportment  was  stem  and  unbeDdin<r9 
almost  that  of  a  man  in  some  fit  of  ill- 
humored  sullenness.  Not  a  gleam  ol 
kindliness  in  the  eye — its  glance  darting 
straight  forward  h'ke  that  of  an  eagle  on 
its  prey ;  not  even  a  forced  smile  played 
upon  those  inflexible  lips,  which  seemed 
as  if  they  could  only  open  to  utter  some 
terrible  command.  Napoleon  declmed 
the  refreshments  offered,  and  promenaded 
with  the  Empress  through  the  reception- 
rooms,  galleries,  and  ball-room  in  an  ab- 
stracted manner,  negligently  addressing 
a  few  words  here  and  there,  and  easting 
quick  sharp  glances  over  the  brilliaot 
throng.  They  shrank  almost  visibly  from 
his  gsize.  That  stern  dark  presence  spread 
an  indefinable  gloom  over  this  grand  f6»> 
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tival ;  it  was  much  like  the  appearance  of 
some  schoolmaster,  infinitely  more  feared 
than  loved,  among  a  troop  of  children 
enjoying  themselves  at  a  puppet-show. 

This  feeling  weighed  upon  the  guests 
as  they  silently  followed  the  imperial 
couple  through  the  illuminated  gardens. 
What  was  lacking  in  mirth,  however, 
music  did  her  hest  to  supply,  for  bands, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal,  were  station- 
ed at  different  spots,  who  burst  into 
choral  songs  and  symphonies,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Emperor.  The  Austrians 
liad  prepared  a  flattering  surprise  for 
Marie  Louise.  Seats  placed  upon  a  lawn 
invited  N'apoleon  and  herself  to  rest ;  and 
hero  an  exact  model  of  the  familiar  castle 
of  Saxonbcrg,  brilliantly  illuminated,  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  eyes;  while  there 
emerged  from  the  shrubberies  a  troop  of 
oi>er£Hlanoers  in  the  costume  of  Austrian 
peasants,  who  went  through  the  national 
dances  of  her  country.  Then  followed  a 
pantomimic  war  and  peace,  where  Mars 
displayed  nothing  more  formidable  than 
the  honors  of  victory,  and  Peace  came 
attended  by  every  image  of  happiness 
and  prosperity.  This  was  hardly  over  when 
a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  announc- 
ed the  arrival  of  a  courier,  who  booted, 
spurred,  and  covered  with  dust,  presented 
his  dispatches  to  the  Emperor.  A  murmur 
of  some  conquest  in  Spain  ran  through 
the  assembly,  but  Napoleon,  who  was  in 
the  secret,  proclaimed  the  correspondence 
to  be  from  Vienna,  and  presented  the  Em- 
j)rcss  with  a  honA-fide  letter  from  her 
father,  written  purposely  to  grace  this 
occasion.  After  a  display  of  fireworks, 
the  company  returned  to  the  grand  ball- 
room, and  the  Emperor  having  paused  at 
the  portal  to  spell  out  the  meaning  of  the 
German  Alexandrines,  took  his  place  with 
his  bride  on  the  dais,  and  the  orchestra 
struck  up. 

The  ball  was  opened  by  the  Queen  of 
Naples  with  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  Eu- 
gene, Viceroy  of  Italy,  with  the  Princess 
Schwartzenberg.  While  the  dancing  was 
going  on,  the  imperial  couple  promenaded 
the  room  in  opposite  directions,  convei'sed 
slightly  with  different  persons,  and  gave 
an  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
strangers,  and  those  younger  members  of 
French  and  Austrian  nobility  who  made 
their  dkhut  into  society  at  this  grand /e^ 
Marie  Louise  soon  resumed  her  seat,  but 
Napoleon  remained  at  the  other  end  of 
the  pavilion,  conversing  first  with  one, 
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then  with  another.  The  Princess  Schwart- 
zenberg presented  her  young  daughters 
to  him,  an<l  received  his  compliments  on 
the  magnificence  of  the  arrangements. 
The  princess  felt  while  she  listened  to 
them  that  all  anxieties -and  fears  with  re- 
gard to  the  entertainment  might  now 
fairly  be  laid  aside;  never  could  ball- 
room  present  a  more  brilliant  spectacle, 
never  could  fUe  promise  a  grander  suc- 
cess. The  hearts  of  both  host  and  host- 
ess grew  light  as  they  saw  Napoleon  in 
the  best  possible  humor,  evidently  bent 
upon  being  polite  after  his  fashion.  It 
was  now  past  midnight ;  the  revelry  was 
at  its  hight ;  the  whni  of  the  dance  had 
completely  broken  the  ^ne  of  the  great 
conqueror's  presence.  Dukes  and  duch- 
esses, princes  and  princesses,  kings  and 
queens,  were  all  enjoying  themselves  like 
ordinary  mottals.  There  were  silvery 
laughter,  sweet  low  voices,  and  glances 
still  more  sweet  and  eloquent ;  plenty  of 
whispering  and  flirtation  going  on  under 
cover  of  the  music,  especially  in  the  less 
thronged  galleries  among  the  younger 
portion  of  the  assembly.  Tiaraed  ladies, 
and  bestarred  and  beiibboned  gentlemen, 
verging  upon  fifty,  but  successfully  got  up 
to  seem  twenty  years  younger,  were  look- 
ing forward  with  gentle  anticipation  to 
the  supper,  lying  in  state  of  gold  and 
silver  m  a  suite  of  banqueting  -  rooms. 
Some  of  the  guests  were  proud  of  their 
jewels,,  tlieir  wit,  or  their  grace ;  some 
women  were  proud  of  their  own  beauty, 
others  of  the  beauty  of  their  daughters, 
but  not  an  Austrian  present  was  there 
who  was  not  proud  of  the  ball ;  and  well 
they  might  be.  Under  those  snowy  dra- 
peries, the  light  fell  full  and  brilliant  on 
such  an  assembly  as  Paris  has  hardly 
gathered  since ;  jewels  flashed,  plumes 
waved,  decorations  glitterccl,  to  be  multi- 
plied infinitely  in  countless  mirrors — the 
magnificent  pavilion  showed  like  one  vast 
restless  sea  of  splendor.  Vague  ibrebod- 
ings  are  rife  in  the  minds  of  men,  but 
why  should  they  enter  here  ?  what  room 
here  for  a  thought  of  broken  faith — ^asigh 
for  the  cast-off  wife  at  Malmaison — why 
should  a  dark  fancy  see  in  the  cold  shrink- 
ing girl  on  the  dais  an  image  of  Iphigenia 
at  the  altar?  Away  with  all  ill-timed 
fancies!  The  orchestra  strikes  up  a 
waltz ;  gayer,  louder  is  the  music ;  quick- 
er, and  still  more  quick  the  measure  of 
the  dance. 
There  is  a  slight  stir  at  that  end  of  the 
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ball-room  where  Napoleon  is  standing : 
the  merest  trifle — the  flame  from  one  of 
the  lamps  has  laid  hold  of  a  gauze  festoon. 
The  light  harmless-looking  blaze  has  van- 
ished instantly ;  a  few  flakes  fall,  which 
Coant  Bentheim  extinguishes  with  his 
hat.  It  is  quite  over  now — no,  not  quite ; 
that  is  fire  creeping  there  along  that  dra- 
]>ery  overhead.  Quick  as  thought,  Count 
.  Damanion,  one  of  the  Emperor's  chamber- 
lains, climbs  a  pillar,  teai*s  it  down,  and 
cinishes  out  the  flame  in  a  moment.  But 
look  there — ^higher  than  any  one  can  reach, 
what  are  those  fiery  tongues  darting  out 
from  the  fluted  muslin  straight  over  the 
orchestra?  The  music  was  hushed  at 
once ;  the  band  hurrying  to  escape  by 
the  door  leading  into  the  gardens,  at  the 
back  of  the  orchestra,  gave  free  passage 
to  the  night  air.  A  rising  wind  blew 
very  freshly  in,  and  fanned  the  flames  into 
instant  fury.  Wave  after  wave  of  fire 
surged  over  the  whole  roof;  burning 
fragments  were  falling  every  where  on 
the  light  draperies  below  and  the  ladies' 
dresses.  The  Emperor  had  at  once  made 
his  way  to  the  dais ;  some  of  his  attend- 
ants, bewildered  by  the  sudden  alainn,  sus- 
pected treachery,  and  pressed  closely 
around  him,  their  swords  drawn  in  their 
hands.  Ho  himself  was  perfectly  calm 
and  composed ;  attended  by  the  ambassa- 
dor, with  the  Empress  on  his  arm,  he  left 
the  pavilion  with  no  more  haste  than  he 
had  entered  it,  exhorting  the  crowd,  as 
he  passed  along,  to  keep  order.  On  the 
tii-st  alarm.  Prince  Schwa rtzenberg  had 
dispat<3hed  an  adjutant  to  order  the  im- 
perial carriage  to  a  private  gate  into  the 
gardens  near  at  hand;  but  Napoleon, 
when  this  was  nearly  reached,  turned  sud- 
denly roijind,  and  refused  in  the  most 
peremptory  manner  to  leave  by  any  but 
the  principal  entrance.  His  decision  was 
no  doubt  formed  under  the  idea  that  if 
this  accident  were  connected  with  a  de- 
sign upon  his  life,  the  narrowness  and  se- 
clusion of  the  bynstreet  into  which  the 
other  gateway  opened  would  favor  the 
plans  of  conspirators.  The  carnage  had 
to  be  ordered  back,  and  thus  a  cruel  delay 
arose,  for  Prince  Sohwartzenberg,  waiting 
with  death  in  his  heart  beside  Napoleon, 
who  remained  silent  and  unmoved,  the 
Empress  trembling  on  his  arm,  the  din  of 
that  dreadful  tumult  in  their  ears,  the 
glare  of  the  conflagration  increasing  every 
moment.  Not  more  than  one  minute  had 
ipassed  between  the  first  alarm  and  the 


Emperor's  departure,  yet  the  flames  haJ 
spread  with  such  frightful  rapidity  that  it 
was  already  impossible  to  save  the  ball- 
room. Tolerable  composure  had  been 
hitherto  maintained,  but  the  restrabit  of 
Napoleon's  presence  withdrawn,  every 
consideration  gave  way,  and  in  agouy  anil 
violence  the  tumultuous  multitude  pressed 
towards  the  doors. 

One  of  the  German  quests  thus  de- 
scribes the  scene.  "  I  had  escaped,"  be 
says,  "from  the  oppression  and  heat  of 
the  ball-room  into  the  gallery,  which  was 
far  loss  crowded.  On  a  sudden,  wild 
shrieks  and  tumult  rose.  Rushing  back 
to  the  pavilion,  I  saw  the  roof  one  ma^ 
of  quivering  flames,  leaping  and  spread- 
ing in  every  direction.  There  was  no 
time  however,  to  look  on ;  a  surging 
crowd  drove  me  back  with  them  into  the 
hotel.  I  disengaged  myself  from  them, 
and  regained  the  scene  of  tlie  accident 
through  the  gardens.  The  immense  pa- 
vilion was  now  in  a  universal  blaze ;  the 
flames  actually  seemed  to  pursue  the 
stream  of  fngitives.  Heavy  lustres  were 
falling ;  planks,  boards,  and  beams  dashed 
burning  together.  The  wood-work,  ex- 
posed as  it  had  been  to  the  sun,  the  paint 
and  draperies,  were  burning  like  tire- 
works,  and  all  the  water  poured  on  from 
the  fire-engines  seemed  to  have  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  fury  of  the  flames. 
While  I  stood  looking  on  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, they  darted  high  above  the  roof  of 
the  gallery;  heavy  beams  were  falling 
close  behind  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
escape  while  there  was  vet  time  into  the 
gardens.  Never  can  I  :forget  the  specta- 
cle there  presented,  that  dreadful  confu- 
sion of  pei'Bonal  danger,  fear,  and  agony. 
Some  were  rushing  about,  their  light 
dresses  on  fire ;  others  had  been  thrown 
down  and  trampled  under  foot.  Has- 
bands  were  scekmg  their  wives,  mothers 
crying  frantically  for  their  daughters; 
groans  of  suffering,  shrieks  of  hoiTor,  the 
cries  of  those  who  threw  themselves  with 
passionate  joy  into  each  other's  arms,  the 
wail  of  agony,  the  heart-rending  appeals 
for  help  ;  all  mingled  in  a  horrible  diapa- 
son." Many  persons  were  severely  iI^ 
jured  by  the  flight  of  steps  from  tlu' 
principal  enti*ance  giving  way  suddenly. 
The  Queens  of  Naples  and  Westphalia 
were  both  thrown  down,  and  narrowly 
escaped  bemg  tramped  to  death.  Tlie 
Russian  ambassador,  Frinoe  Karakin,  was 
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rejicued  with  great  difficulty  by  bis  friends ; 
other  hands,  less  friendly,  cut  all  the  dia- 
mond buttons  off  his  coat.  Every  dis- 
tinction of  rank  was  suddenly  leveled  in 
that  assembljf ;  stars,  ribbons, nay,  majesty 
itself,  were  jostled  by  servants,  soldiers, 
and  workmen ;  the  firemen,  half-intoxicat- 
ed, pushed  their  way  through  tlie  crowd  ; 
royal  ladies  were  elbowed  by  musicians 
and  opera-dancers ;  and  as  a  background 
to  this  scene  of  confusion,  rose  higher, 
fiercer,  more  general  every  moment,  the 
terrible  conflagration,  paling  and  mocking 
the  illuminations  of  the  gardens.  The 
hotel  itself  had  now  caught  fire ;  the 
alarm  had  spread  every  where ;  and  the 
streets  were  thronged  with  people  crying 
out  that  half  Paris  would  be  burned 
down. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  story  remains 
still  to  be  told.  When  the  fire  broke  out, 
l*rince  Joseph  von  Schwartzenberg  was 
standing  in  conversation  with  the  Em- 
pi*ess.  His  first  care  was  for  his  wife,  the 
Princess  Pauline,  whom  he  had  left  only  a 
few  minutes  before  in  another  part  of  the 
room.  He  searched  the  ball-room  forh^r 
in  vain,  and  was  assured  by  several  per- 
sons that  she  was  already  in  the  gardens; 
there  many  people  declared  they  had  seen 
her  carried,  fainting,  indeed,  but  other- 
wise uninjured,  into  the  hotel.  Prince 
Joseph  eagerly  repaired  thither,  but  only 
to  find  a  lady,  a  pei'fect  stranger  to  him, 
who  remarkably  resembled  his  princess. 
Hurrying  back  in  an  agony,  his  daughter, 
frightfully  burat,  was  brought  to  him ; 
the  princess  had  gained  the  gardens  in 
safety,  but  returned  for  her  child ;  they 
Avore  escaping  toj^ether,  when  a  mass  of 
blazing  wood-work  fell,  and  separated 
them.  This  was  all  the  poor  girl  had  to 
tell.  At  this  moment,  the  torturing  pre- 
sentiment which  had  laid  hold  of  the 
imbappy  husband  passed  through  every 
degree,  and  certainty  flashed  upon  his 
mind  with  a  light  more  fearful  than  that 
of  the  conflagration.  As  he  approached 
the  pavilion,  his  eye  fell  iipon  an  ominous 
sight — the  Princess  von  Leyen,  her  rich 
dress  hanging  in  fragments,  the  diadem 
she  had  worn  burnt  deeply  into  her  fore- 
head. She  had  only  been  rescued  from 
the  flames  to  linger  a  few  days  in  suffei*^ 
ing ;  and,  alas !  those  who  had  brought 
her  out  told  that  they  had  seen  a  figure 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire  whom  it  was  im- 
possible to  save.  On  hearing  these  words. 
Prince    Joseph    broke    away  from    his 


friends,  and  would  have  rushed  up  the 
bnrninff  stepSy  when  floor  and  ceiling 
crashed  into  one  ruin,  volumes  of  i*aguig 
fire  and  smoke  poured  forth,  and  —  all 
was  over. 

So  Bwift  had  been  the  destroyer  in  its 
work,  that  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  elapsed  between  the  accident,  seem- 
ingly so  slight,  to  the  gauze  festoon,  and 
this  final  act  of  the  tragedy.  For  one 
minute,  this  awful  spectacle  suspended  the 
restless  agony  of  the  crowd,  and  while 
they  stood  stupefied  before  it,  the  Emper- 
or, in  his  well-known  gray  coat,  suddenly 
reappeared  among  them.  Under  his  or- 
ders, the  strangers  present  withdrew 
wihout  confusion ;  every  entrance  to  the 
grounds  was  guarded  by  soldiers ;  the  im- 
portant contents  of  tlie  archive-room,  on 
which  the  fire  had  seized  were  conveyed 
into  a  place  of  safety.  Napoleon  lumseli' 
directed  the  efforts  made  for  extinguish- 
ing the  fire,  and  the  search  for  the  -miss- 
ing Princess  Pauline  von  Schwartzen- 
berg. This  was  entirely  unsuccessful ; 
not  a  clue  could  be  obtained  to  her  fate, 
though  every  house  in  the  vicinity  and 
those  of  all  her  friends  were  visited,  and 
the  smoldering  ruins  carefully  searched. 
Prince  Joseph  hovered  about,  appearing 
now  in  the  gardens,  now  in  the  different 
apartments,  read^  to  sink  from  exhaus- 
tion, yet  roused  into  activity  through  his 
restless  anguish.  Even  Napoleon  found 
pity  for  the  unhappy  man ;  he  joined  his 
friends  in  trying  to  persuade  him  to  with- 
draw, and  addressed  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement and  hope  to  him  from  time 
to  time.  But  the  presence  and  words  of 
the  Emperor  made  no  impression  on  his 
stubborn  despair ;  he  had  no  e%r  save  for 
the  death-cry  in  his  heart,  and  for  the  re- 
ports— always  the  same— of  the  messen- 
gers sent  hither  and  thither  on  their  hope- 
less quest. 

Not'till  the  fire  had  been  well  got*  un-  ^ 
der  did  Napoleon  return  to  ^St.  Cloud.  ' 
He  left  behind  him  a  thou^^d  soldiers 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  wh^/'Sivouacked 
there  for  tne  night,  and  stt  down  to  the 
sumptuous  banquet  pre|#ared  for  very 
different  guests.  As  if  no  element  of  * 
horror  were  to  be  wanting,  towards  the 
morning  a  fearful  thunder-storm  broko 
over  the  smoking  ruins.  The  rain  now 
fell  in  torrents,  and  6er^'ed  to  extinguish 
the  fire  completely.  Where  the  sun  had 
set  on  that  palace  ball-room,  he  now  rose 
over  a  hideous  heap  of  ruins,  cljarred' 
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beams,  shattered  masoarj*,  broken  furni- 
ture, mirrors,  and  porcelam  ;  every  cliance 
hollow  was  a  {>ool  of  stagnant  water. 
Fragments  of  lustres,  swords,  bracelets, 
and  other  ornaments  lay  fused  together 
in  masses.  Nor  was  this  all ;  under  a 
pile  of  half-burned  wood- work,  a  corpse 
was  discovered,  blackened  and  shriveled 
almost  out  of  human  form.  It  could 
only  be  identified  as  that  of  the  missing 
priucess  by  a  jeweled  necklace,  on  which 
the  names  of  her  eight  children  were  en- 
graved ;  a  ninth,  yet  unborn,  perished 
with  the  ill-fated  wife  and  mother.  At 
this  saddest  of  all  sights,  every  voice  was 
hushed;  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  all, 
even  in  those  of  the  soldiers ;  and  at  the 
moment,  the  last  thunders  of  the  storm, 
two  heavy  claps,  rolled  solemnly  over- 
head. 

Dismal  days  succeeded  this  catastro- 
phe. A  universal  gloom  overspread 
Paris.  There  were  dark  whispers  of  con* 
spiracy,  incendiarism  — reports  that  the 
enemies  of  Napoleon  had  resolved  by  one 
bold  stroke  to  rid  themselves  of  the  ob- 
noxious ruler,  his  &mily,  and  his  devoted 
friends.  The  obsequies  of  tbe  Princess 
Pauline  von  Schwartzenberg  were  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  the  Princess  von  Ley  en, 
and  of  several  ladies  of  high  rank,  who 
died  in  consequence  of  injuries  received. 


More  than  twenty  persons  lost  their  livcK ; 
the  number  of  tho^e  more  or  less  hnrt 
was  upwards  of  sixty.  The  deep  and 
unwholesome  impression  produced  on  the 
public  mind  was  unmistakable,  an  impres- 
sion which  resisted  every  effort  made  in 
high  quarters  to  suppress  and  divert  it. 
To  the  bulk  of  the  people,  Napolon's  di- 
vorce and  subsequent  marriage  had  been 
extremely  distasteful ;  and  this,  not  only 
because  Josephine  was  universally  be- 
loved, but  that  a  superstitious  belief  had 
arisen  —  shared  in  some  degree  by  her 
husband  himself — that  her  presence  was 
the  good  genius  of  his  fortunes.  Already 
there  was  vague  but  popular  prediction 
extant,  that  the  dowry  of  an  Austrian 
archduchess  would  brin^  bitter  misfortunes 
to  France  and  its  chief;  and  now  the 
memory  of  the  terrible  disaster  attend- 
ant on  the  nuptials  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
aunt  to  the  Empress,  with  the  Dauphin, 
was  revived,  and  the  present  calamity 
considered  a  fresh  proof  that  fate  had  a 
fearful  warning  in  store  for  every  alliance 
of  France  with  the  House  of  Hapshurg. 
When,  within  a  few  years,  the  divorcer 
of  Josephine  was  discrowned  and  for- 
saken, many  prophets,  wise  after  the  event, 
beheld  in  this  fatal  festival  an  omen  of 
the  downfall  of  the  imperial  fortunes. 


From    Oolbarn*!    Neir   Monthly. 


hPINCE    DOLGOROUKOW'S    RUSSIA. 


Russia  is  jn  our  dap,  thanks  to  the 
enlightened  impulse  given  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  IE.,  entering  upon  indis- 
Lf^ensable  i;eforms — reforms  which  Prince 
Dolgorouk^  asserts  can  alone  save  her 
from  a  politfv^l  cataclysm.  Hence  many 
questions  sur^  to  the  surface  which  can 
only  be  solved  .^by  the  aid  of  publicity, 
and  many  grievances  remain  to  be  allevi- 
ated which  will  probably  only  become  so 
by  exposure.  The  princely  author,  who 
now  takes  up  the  pen  for  this  double  pur- 
pose, is  himself  an  example  of  a  very 


*  La  VeriU  surla  Russie,    Par  le  Prinoe  PtEBEB 
DOLQOBOUKOW.    Paris:  A.  Franck. 


extraordinary  and  anomalous  state  of 
things.  He  says,  to  write  upon  Russia  a 
man  must  be  a  Russian,  his  country  hav- 
ing no  resemblance  with  any  other,  and 
its  historical  development  having  taken 
place  under  utterly  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Yet  he  writes  in  France,  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  the  censure,  which  in 
nis  own  country,  he  says,  is  afflicted  with 
two  sore  diseases — fear  and  idiocy.  Again, 
there  are  five  or  six  Russian  printini;- 
presses  in  Europe,  and  yet  he  writes  in 
the  French  language.  This,  he  tells  us,  be- 
cause the  retograde  party,  backed  by  the 
bureaucracy — protectors  of  mysteir  and 
falsehood — are  far  more  in  fear  of  the 
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publicity  of  exposure  attendant  upon  pub- 
licity in  the  French  language  than  of 
any  thing  that  is  simply  limited  to  the 
Russians  themselves.  Hence  it  is  that 
civilization  is  often  as  much  derived  fi'om 
pressure  coming  from  without,  as  from 
purely  national  susceptibilities. 

Russia,  says  Prince  Dolgoroukow,  is,  in 
apolitical  and  administrative  point  of  view, 
a  vajjt  edifice  with  a  European  exterior, 
but  furnished  and  conducted  within  after 
an  Asiatic  fashion.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  Russian  functionaries,  disguised  in 
more  or  less  European  costumes,  exercise 
their  powers  like  true  Tartars.  As  at 
Naples  —  it  is  not  that  there  are  not 
plenty  of  good  laws — there,  are  fifteen 
volumes  of  one  thousand  pages  each  of 
laws  and  decrees;  but  the  first  article, 
by  placing  the  emperor  above  all  law, 
transforms  these  fifteen  thick  volumes  into 
a  very  voluminous  and  a  very  bad  joke. 
Russian  administration  reposes  on  the 
equality  of  all  not  before  the  law,  as  in 
Europe,  but  before  the  capriciousness  of 
power  and  the  venality  of  the  administra- 
tion, as  in  Asia.  If  a  law  in  Russia  is 
useful  to  the  court,  or  to  the  bureaucracy, 
it  will  be  carried  out  with  zeal ;  if  useless, 
it  will  be  neglected ;  if  opposed  to  their 
interests,  it  will  never  be  put  into  execu- 
tion at  all.  The  emperor  reigns,  the 
bureaucracy  governs;  and  the  latter, 
again,  is  itself  swayed  by  all  -  powerful 
lucre.  Between  a  people  of  most  admir- 
able qualities,  and  a  sovereign  full  of  good 
2ind  generous  intentions,  interposes  a  cor- 
rupt, greedy,  thievbh  bureaucracy — ^triple 
extract  of  the  worst  and  vilest  passions. 
The  emperor  is  thus  deceived,  and  knows 
less  of  Russia  than  many  of  his  humblest 
subjects ;  and  ofiicial  and  organized  &lse- 
hoods  are  propagated  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  functionaries.  What  must 
they  be  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  the 
highest  functionary  of  all  ?  A  governor- 
general  lately  carried  his  contempt  of  the 
law  so  far  as  to  publicly  marry  his  daugh- 
ter, although  she  was  already  provided 
with  a  husband.  The  emporor  only  heard 
of  the  circumstance  accidentally,  and 
even  then  the  governor's  influence  was  so 
great  that  he  sent  off  the  newly-married 
couple,  not  furtively,  but  comfortablv, 
and  even  ostentatiously,  by  the  high  roads 
of  the  empire.  "Russian  administrar 
tion,"  says  the  prince,  "  is  an  organized 
venality  reposing  upon  a  state  of  perma- 
nent anarchy,  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 


the  emperor  and  of  Europe  by  the  vail  of 
ofiicial  falsehood.'* 

Even  justice,  we  are  told  by  the  cyni- 
cal prince,  does  not  exist  in  Russia.  To 
obtam  justice,  if  one  is  an  honest  man,  or 
to  commit  an  act  of  injustice  for  selHsh 
purposes,  bribery  is  of  first  necessity. 
Only  it  is  of  no  use  bribing  the  wrong 
person. 

**  A  stranger,  established  at  St  Petersburg, 
wished  to  obtaia  a  situatioa  as  contractor.  He 
applied  to  the  charff6  d'affaires  of  his  own 
country,  a  person  high  in  esteem  and  of  great 
intelligence,  and  asked  his  support  The  charge 
d'affaires  explained  that  diplomatists  could  not 
be  responsible  for  contractors,  but,  he  added,  he 
ought  to  be  aware  as  to  how  these  things  are 
managed  in  Russia,  that  he  must  give  moaey  to 
Count  So-and-90,  and  make  presents  to  the 
mistress  of  the  count's  father ;  that  the  latter 
being  the  head  of  the  department  he  sought  to 
supply,  his  success  would  then  be  certain. 
*  Alas,  sir  I'  said  the  merchant,  in  reply,  *  I 
have  already  given  so  much  to  the  count,  and 
so  much  to  the  mistress  of  the  count's  father ; 
they  took  my  money,  made  me  promises,  and 
have  done  nothing.' " 

In  Russia,  justice  is  written  and  secret. 
There  are  no  public  courts,  no  open  trials, 
and,  consequently,  no  advocates  or  barris- 
ters. In  1835,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Peter  of  Oldenberg  founded  a  school  of 
jurisprudence  at  his  own  private  expense ; 
the  pupils  are,  however,  still  in  a  minority 
at  the  ministry  of  justice.  The  present 
minister  of  justice  said  to  Prince  Dolgo- 
roukow  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
admit  counsel  to  plead  at  the  bar  in  Rus- 
sia, as  it  might  tend  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  beyond  the  circle  of 
public  functionaries !  Yet  are  the  public 
supposed  to  know  the  law,  and  to  be 
amenable  to  it  This  same  minister  abro- 
gates the  rights  of  the  emperor  himself; 
proscribes  foreign  travel,  except  after  a 
certain  number  of  years'  service :  orders 
the  superiors  to  watch  the  private  life  of 
their  inferiors,  and  even  forbids  their 
having  recourse  to  law  to  defend  their 
rights  without  his  sanction. 

The  military,  or  exceptional  jurisdic- 
tions, are  among  the  most  intolerable 
evils  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  law  in  Russia.  An  example  will 
best  explain  tha  working  of  this  system. 
It  occurred  in  1856  : 

"  A  landed  proprietor  in  the  province  of  Nijni, 
Mr.  R,  informed  his  serfe  that  being  in  want  of 
mone/  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  selling 
them.    The  peasants  made  him  a  present  of  a 
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coneiderable  aum  of  money,  upon  the  condition 
that  they  should  not  be  sold.  The  miserable 
man  took  the  money,  and  sold  his  land  and 
serfs  to  M.  P.  When  the  latter  came  to  take 
possession  of  his  newly-acquired  property,  the 
peasants  refused  to  obey  him,  amrmiDg,  with 
reason  and  justice,  that  they  had  paid  not  to  be 
sold.  Government  dispatched  a  young  aid-de- 
camp of  the  emperor*s  to  the  spot,  but  he,  in- 
stead  of  limiting  his  functions  to  an  inquiry,  as 
was  his  duty,  and  wishing  to  conciliate  M.  P., 
whose  son-in-law  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functionaries  of  the  political  police,  had  the  im- 
pudence to  prescribe  to  the  government  and 
council  of  regency  of  the  province  of  Nijni  to 
exile  to  Siberia  such  among  the  peasantry  as  he 
designated  by  name.  Luckily  for  them,  and  for 
the  province  of  Nijni,  the  governor  happened 
to  be,  very  exceptionally,  a  man  as  well  known 
as  he  was  esteemed  for  his  noble  and  enlight- 
ened sentiments,  and  for  his  generous  and  lib- 
eral views  —  General  Alexander  M.,  brother  to 
the  conqueror  of  Kars.  He  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  this  little  pasha,  and  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  minister  of  the  interior.  It  would 
have  been  supposed,  and  with  reason,  that  this 
aid-de-camp,  who  had  dared  to  trample  the 
laws  of  the  country  under  his  feet,  and  who 
had  of  his  own  free  will  elected  himself  into  a 
criminal  tribunal,  would  have  been  erased  from 
the  array  list  Quite  the  contrary.  Strongly 
protected  by  the  camarilla,  he  received  a  deco- 
ration, and  was  appointed  to  the  vice-chancel- 
lorship of  the  ministry  of  war!" 

Ill  1849,  a  society  of  young  men  who 
read  prohibited  books  and  wrote  political 
squibs  were  denounced,  tried  by  a  mili- 
tary tribunal,  and  ordered  to  be  shot. 
Their  lives  wore  spared,  but  they  were 
sent,  some  to  Siberia,  and  others  to  serve 
as  soldiers  in  the  Caucasus.  Such  as  re- 
main alive  were  not  restored  to  their 
friends,  even  by  the  amnesty  of  1866. 
Certain  brothers  once  disputed  the  right 
of  the  elder  to  an  inheritance  on  the 
ground  of  illegitimacy,  and  declared  that 
he  was  their  serf  The  litigation  lasted 
a  long  lime,  and  the  young  man  would 
have  been  doomed  to  slavery  all  his  life 
had  not  a  high  functionary  thought  it 
worth  while  to  gamble  part  of  his  patri- 
mony from  him,  and  then  to  install  him 
in  his  rightful  possession,  so  that  he  might 
be  duly  paid.  The  papers  referring  to 
this  aifair  were  aoeidefUaUy  destroyed  by 
a  fire  at  a  post-house. 

*^  A  landed  proprietor  in  one  of  the  central 
provinces  of  Russia  had  a  suit  in  the  civil 
chamber  of  the  province,  presided  over  by  his 
uncla  Knowing  the  venality  of  the  hitter,  he 
was  irritated,  but  noways  surprised,  to  learn 
that  his  adversary  had  made  over  ten  thousand 


roubles  to  his  uncle,  and  bad  gained  his  cause. 
He  went  to  the  president  and  reproached  htm 
with  the  act  *  My  dear  nephew,*  said  the  old 
man  to  him,  '  you  are  a  great  deal  too  excitable 
in  the  first  place;  and,  in  the  second,  you 
know  nothing  about  business.  If  I  had  decid- 
ed in  your  favor,  your  adversary  would  have 
appealed  to  the  senate,  and  I  should  have  got 
nothing  by  the  transaction.  I  am  not  such  a 
fool  as  that  I  took  ten  thousand  roubles ;  five 
thousand  are  for  myself,  the  other  five  thousand 
are  yours ;  take  them.  With  that  money  you 
can  appeal  to  the  senate,  and  I  know  you  will 
gain  your  suit' " 

A  merchant,  arbitrarily  detained  in 
prison  at  Moscow  by  an  officer  of  police, 
insisted  that  he  should  be  tried.  "  W  hat !" 
exclaimed  the  official,  as  surprised  as  irri- 
tated, '^  you  dare  to  ask  to  be  put  upon 
your  trial?  Afler  that,  the  first  come 
will  ask  to  be  tried !  Why,  it  is  fright- 
ful !  Can  any  one  conceive  such  audaci- 
tyl" 

Contempt  of  the  laws,  and  an  utter  in* 
difference  to  all  sense  of  right  among  tho 
lower  classes,  leads  to  a  similar  state  of 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  superior  classes 
of  functionaries.  We  are,  however,  sur- 
prised to  read  the  following  of  the  well- 
Known  Prince  Woronzow,  from  whom  wo 
had  expected  better  things : 

"  In  a  southern  province  Count  M.  had  a 
suit,  and  won  his  cause,  before  the  senate.  The 
governor-general  of  that  country,  who  adminis- 
tered it  for  thirty  years,  and  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  England,  the  classic  country  of 
legality,  refused  to  put  the  ukase  of  the  senate 
into  execution.  Alter  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
time,  another  ukase  arrived,  ordering  the  ver- 
dict to  be  at  ODce  carried  into  force.  One  of 
the  principal  employes  of  the  government  re- 
marked upon  this :  *  Well,  prince,  I  suppose  tbo 
order  of  the  senate  must  be  obeyed.'  *lfy 
dear  fellow,*  laughed  the  prince,  ^  you  are  very 
simple ;  who  is  going  to  put  the  orders  of  the 
senate  into  execution  ?  I)on*t  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  them,  and  it  is  aU  over.'  '* 

The  administration  in  Russia  has  ^ 
basis  the  most  absolute  despotism,  some- 
times clothed  with  an  appearance  of  le- 
gal forms,  but  at  others  exercised  without 
the  lightest  attempt  at  concealment.  In 
all  the  nmnerons  steps  of  the  ladder, 
from  top  to  bottom,  it  is  robbery  and  de- 
ceit. The  most  curious  thing  is,  that 
such  portion  of  the  rural  population  who 
are  supposed  to  enjoy  civic  rights  are 
more  oppressed  than  the  serfs.  The 
methods  of  obtainnig  money  are  sorao- 
times,  as  far  as  ingenuity  is  concerned, 
not  worthy  of  even  a  Tartar: 
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*'  In  a  district  tilled  by  crown  peasants,  a 
colossal  stone,  weighing  several  thousand  kilo* 
p^nimes,  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  fields.  One 
day  the  head  of  the  distinct  arrived,  assembled 
the  peasants,  and  told  them  that  he  'had  re- 
ceived the  emperor*8  order  to  remove  the  stone 
to  St  Petersburg.  The  peasants  protested,  ap- 
pealing to  the  immense  weight  of  the  mass,  and 
begged  their  chief  to  save  them  from  such  a 
task.  The  latter  consented,  and  promised  to 
obtain  the  revocation  of  an  order  that  had 
never  been  issued,  upon  their  disbursing  a  large 
sum  of  money." 

A  little  more  ingenuity  is,  however, 
at  times  displayed : 

"In  the  province  of  Viatka,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  the  secretary  of  the  council  of  re- 
gency had  a  habit,  when  addressed  by  a  citizen 
or  a  peasant  in  reference  to  any  matter  of  busi- 
ness of  saying,  '  Go  to  the  d — 1 1 '  and  then  turn- 
ing on  his  heel.  An  employe  would  then  ad- 
dress the  disconcerted  petitioner,  and  ask  him 
what  the  secretary  had  said  to  him.  *  He  told 
me  to  go  to  the  d — 1 1'  *  Why  then  you  should 
go  there.'  *  I  do  not  understand  you.'  *  What, 
don't  you  know  that  the  d — 1  gives  audiences 
twice  a  week,  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening, 
in  the  house  of  a  back-street !  Take  my  ad- 
vice, go  there,  and  you  will  benefit  by  it,  only 
yon  will  have  to  pay  Monsieur  le  Diable.'  The 
petitioner  went  to  the  place  indicated,  was  in- 
troduced into  a  large  room  badly  lit  up  and  di- 
vided by  a  partition.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
partition  a  voice  asked  the  petitioner  what  he 
wanted.  *  Monseigneur  le  Diable,  I  come  upon 
such  or  such  a  business.'  And  the  objects 
were  explained.  The  pretended  demon,  always 
behind  his  partition,  replied :  ^  Deposit  such  a 
sum  on  the  table  that  is  near  you,  and  run 
away  as  fast  as  you  can.  Your  requests  shall 
be  granted.' " 

Prince  Dolgoroukow  says  he  knew  the 
man  personally  who  played  the  part  of 
demon  when  he  was  secretary  to  a  pro- 
vincial regency.  After  having  made  a 
considerable  fortune  by  auoh  means,  he 
went  to  St.  Petersburg,  bribed  the  proper 
parties,  and  got  appomted  vice-governor 
in  his  native  province,  where  he  indulged 
in  almost  daily  exactions. 

The  process  is  much  more  simple  at 
times.  The  wife  of  the  governor-general 
of  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  empire 
purchased  certain  public  baths.  Wishing 
to  enlarge  her  property,  she  offered  the 
])roprietor  of  an  adjoining  house  half  its 
value.  Being  refused,  she  gained  her 
jwint  by  declaring  that  the  governor-gen- 
eral would  send  him  into  exile  for  impru- 
dent words  and  political  opinions.  A 
Btranger  was  one  day  run  down  by  an  in- 


iiiriated  ox  in  the  streets  of  a  provincial 
town.  The  injured  man  was  taken  to  an 
hospital,  where  he  remained  two  months. 
On  his  recovery  the  police  mulcted  him 
in  the  charije  for  feeding  the  ox  for  that 
period,  it  having  been  detained  as  impli- 
cated in  wounding  and  otherwise  injuring 
him. 

In  the  historical  portion  of  his  work. 
Prince  Dolgoroukow  emits  doubts  npon 
the  le2:al  marriage  of  Catherine  with 
Peter  I.  No  act,  he  says,  attesting  to 
the  legality  of  the  union  has  ever  been 
found. 

"  Here  are  (he  adds)  three  facts  that  contradict 
this  marriage:  The  7ih  (18th)  of  May,  iTlli 
the  Czarevitch  Alexis,  son  of  Peter  I.,  by  his 
marriage  with  Eudoxie  Laponhine,  [after wards 
divorced  and  shut  up  in  a  convent,]  being  at 
Brunswick,  where  ho  was  about  to  marry  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Brunswick-Bevorn,  wrote 
to  Catherine  in  Russia  the  following  letter, 
which  commenced  with  the  French  word 
*■  madame :' 

**^ Madame:  I  am  told  that  my  father  has 
declared  you  to  be  his  wife.  [This  in  allusion 
to  her  having  been  crowned  empress.]  I  pray 
you  accept  my  compliments,  and  continue  your 
good  feelings  towards  me ;  upon  the  latter  I 
permit  myself  to  reckon.  I  dare  not  write  to 
my  father  to  congratulate  him,  not  having 
received  any  news  by  writing  upon  the  subject* 

**  Alexis  congratulates  Catherine  neither  upon 
the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  nor  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  a  marriage  previously  concluded :  he 
congratulates  her  with  having  been  declared  to 
be  a  wife.  The  original  letter  exists  in  the  ar- 
chives. 

"  On  the  occasion  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
czarevitch  in  1718,  that  prince,  frequently  put 
to  the  torture,  acknowledged,  after  having  been 
put  to  the  question  on  the  8th  of  February,  that 
at  the  time  of  his  departure  from  Russia,  in 
October,  1716,  he  met,  between  Riga  and  Liban, 
his  aunt,  Princess  Mary,  [sister  of  Peter  I.,  who 
was  returning  from  Carlsbad]  Princess  Mary 
said  to  him,  among  other  thin;;s :  *  Your  mother 
[the  ex-Czarine  £udoxie,  shut  up  in  a  convent] 
has  had  visions  telling  her  that  your  father 
would  take  her  back  again,  would  live  with  her, 
and  she  should  have  children.'  Taking  the 
visions  at  what  they  are  worth,  it  remains  clear 
that  if  Peter  had  been  wedded  with  Catherine, 
the  Princess  Marv  never  could  have  said  that 
her  brother  might  once  more  live  with  the 
Czarine  Eudoxie.  This  passage,  omitted  in  the 
printed  text  of  the  czarevitch  s  trial,  exists  in 
the  official  manuscript  Lastly,  three  months  af- 
terwards, the  18th  of  May,  the  Czarevitch  Alexis, 
after  having  been  once  more  sublected  to  tor- 
ture, acknowledged  that  the  Archbishop  of  Ria- 
zane  had  said  to  him :  *  Be  prudent;  your  £ither 
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can  not  many  whilst  his  wife  is  aliye ;  he  will 
never  take  her  hack  from  the  conyent,  and  yet 
we  must  hare  an  heir  to  the  crown!'* 

Prince  Dolgoroukow  does  not  say  much 
in  reference  to  himself  in  his  work,  as  he 
reserves  that  for  his  Memoirs^  the  mate- 
rials for  which,  as  well  as  other  important 
documents,  are,  we  gather  from  various 
passages  in  the"  work,  in  this  country, 
feut  it  is  evident  from  the  following  ex- 
tract that  he  has  suffered  more  than  enough 
to  make  him  a  partisan  : 

**  In  1848,  we  published  in  Paris,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Count  d'Almagro,  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Russian  nobility,  in  which  we  spoke  of  the 
States-General  of  1618.    The  Emperor  Nicholas, 
irritated,  ordered  us  to  return  to  Russia.     We 
accordingly  went  back.    Madame  N.,  impelled 
by  personal  spite,  and  the  Sieur  Jacques  T.,  a 
Russian  spy,  had  denounced  us  as  being  part  of 
I  do  not  know  what  conspiracy.    Our  papers 
were  examined,  and  proofs  soon  obtained  that 
we  bad  never  conspired.    We  were  then  ordered, 
ia  the  Emperor^s  name,  to  go  and  occupy  a 
small    administrative    employment  at    Viatka. 
We  refused,  basing  our  refusal  on  the  right 
given  by  the  law  to  every  Russian  nobleman  to 
serve,  or  not  to  serve,  as  he  likes.    The  Emperor 
thereupon  ordered  us  to  go  in  exile  to  Yiatka, 
where  we  should  be  placed  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  police ;  and  he  prescribed,  before 
our  departure  for  exile,  that  a  medical  man 
should  be  sent  to  us  to  attest  our  sanity.     The 
doctor  came,  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  was  much  confused  at  the  ridiculous 
position  in  which  lie  was  placed    We  could  not 
help  remarking  to  him  that  one  of  the  most 
manifest  proofs  of  folly  consisted  in  looking  upon 
persons  in  their  senses  as  fools.     He  smiled, 
pretended  not  to  understand,  and  after  five  min- 
utes* conversation  about  the  rain  and  fine  wea- 
ther, withdrew,  never  having  gone  beyond  the 
bounds  of  an  extreme  politeness,  or  having  ad- 
dressed to  us  the  slightest  question.     The  report 
went  abroad  at  that  time  in  St.  Petersburg  that 
we  had  been  flogged  by  the  Emperor^s  order,  as 
several  men  and  women  indubitably  were  under 
his  reign.     It  is  not  so,  however,  with  regard  to 
ourselves ;  if  it  had  been  true,  we  should  never 
have  hesitated  to  proclaim  it  aloud,  as  we  relate 
the  doctor^s  visit    The  ignominious  treatment 
to  which  a  despot  subjects  those  who  are  in  his 
power,  and  who  can  obtain  no  redress,  are  acts 
of  the  basest  cowardice ;  they  cover  with  dis- 
honor and  infamy  not  the  victims  who  are  sub- 
jected to  such,  but  the  tyrant  who  orders  them, 
and  who,  in  so  doing,  gives  himself  up  to  public 
contempt'* 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  prince 
does  not  intend  to  go  back  again  to  Rus- 
sia ;  he  appeal's  to  have  adopted  Paris  as 
a  sejour  d'agrement,  and  London  as  a  safe 


refuge  in  times  of  trouble.  Henee  be  is 
no  more  lenient  with  the  existing  state  of 
things  than  with  the  past,  albeit  granting 
great  qualities  to  the  present  emperor. 
"We  nave  just  learnea,"  he  says  in  a 
postscript  to  one  of  hifl  chapters,  ^'  that  M. 
Ounko\^ski,  formerly  marshal  of  the  nobil- 
ity of  Tver,  and  M.  Europ^ous,  gentleman 
of  Tver,  have  been  exiled,  the  first  to 
Viatka,  and  the  second  to  Perm,  for  hav- 
ing believed  that  the  rights  of  the  nobility 
were  really  granted  to  them.  Voila  nu 
beau  regime :  I'Empereur  Nicolas  n^aurait 
pas  mieux  fait !" 

That,  in  a  countiy  where  peculation 
pervades  all  ranks,  and  venality  is  rife 
from  high  to  low,  the  grossest  raalprao- 
tices  should  exist  in  the  administration  of 
military  affairs  and  military  contracts, 
could  only  be  anticipated.  !None  of  that 
grievous  surprise  is  exacted  similar  to 
what  was  experienced  when  the  old,  se- 
date, paternal,  and  bigoted  government 
of  Austria  was  found  to  be  corrupt  to  the 
core.  The  last  war,  (1853-1866,)  says  the 
prince,  came  to  reveal  in  all  its  horror  the 
frightful  state  of  the  Russian  military  ad- 
ministration, completely  given  up  to  that 
bureaucracy  which  considers  thefl  as  its 
right. 

**  General  Z.,  appointed  to  the  general  direction 
of  the  administration  of  the  army,  named  his 

&ther-in  law  Sch chief  of  the  military  com- 

missariat,  and  gave  to  bis  brother-in-law  W.  a 
place  in  the  administration.  It  b  thus  that  in 
Kussia  they  administer  by  families.  The  troops 
received  moldy  biscuits  and  rotten  meat :  sev- 
eral of  the  colonels  were  paid  by  Z.  to  tolerate 
this  robbery ;  those  who  conducted  themselves 
as  honest  men,  and  complained,  found  that  all 
representations  were  in  vain,  Z.  being  poirer- 
fully  protected  by  the  whole  of  the  bureau- 
cracy. 

"  The  chic£s  of  the  *  company  of  beeve^'  (v<4- 
ovii  roty,)  selected  by  Z.,  when  receiving  from 
him,  say,  five  hundred  oxen,  were  nuule  to  sign 
a  receipt  for  six  hundred.  They  had  no  other 
alternative  but  to  complete  the  number  by  seis- 
ing upon  such  cattle  as  might  fall  into  their 
hands  in  the  localities  traversed  by  the  troops, 
and  that  is  just  what  they  did.  At  the  same 
time,  the  inferior  local  authorities  would  readily 
deliver  over  a  certificate  asserting  the  death  of 
an  animal  that  had  never  existed  for  a  bribe  of 
some  five  or  six  roubles.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  retreat  of  our  troops  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  into  Russia,  the  chief  of  one  of  these 
beeves,  or  cattle  companies,  had  a  dead  ox  con- 
veyed on  a  cart  for  many  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
at  every  halt  he  obtained  a  certificate  for  one 
that  day  deceased.  Speaking  generally,  in  thi^ 
last  war  cattle  formed  one  of  the  most  locnUxr) 
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branches  of  bureaucoraiic  p^culaUoD.  Thus,  one 
day  government  received  an  official  report  that 
a  new  depot  of  eighteen  hundred  oxen  had  been 
formed  in  that  paJt  of  the  province  of  the  Cri- 
mea which  is  situated  beyond  the  peninsula. 
These  oxen  never  existed.  Yet  were  they  sup- 
posed to  have  been  purchased,  supposed  to  have 
been  fed  for  several  months,  after  the  lapse  of 
which  time  they  were  reported  to  have  been 
slain,  and  to  have  been  salted— salt  having  also 
been  purchased  for  that  purpose — ^and  each  of 
these  mythological  oxen  brought  to  the  inven- 
tors of  this  proceeding  about  800  roubles,  or 
1200  francs ! 

"  On  the  occasion  of  the  occupation  of  the  Dan- 
ubian  Provinces  by  our  troops  in  1653,  the 
order  was  given  from  St  Petersburg  to  make 
large  purchases  of  barley,  oats,  hay,  etc.  Z. 
only  used  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  money 
sent  for  these  purchases  on  the  purpose  in- 
tended. When  our  troops  had  to  evacuate  these 
provinces  hurriedly  in  1854,  Z.  presented  to  the 
commander-in-chief  a  report,  in  which  he  repre- 
sented the  utter  impossibility  of  removing  the 
vast  magazines  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
organized  An  order  was  accordingly  sent  to 
destroy  them,  but  as  there  was  little  or  nothing 
to  burn,  a  number  of  Wallachian  and  Moldavian 
barns  and  granaries  were  fired,  and  the  feat  was 
achieved. 

*'  People  of  all  classes,  from  both  metropolises 
and  all  parts  of  the  empire,  sent  clothing  mate- 
rials and  objects  of  primary  necessity  to  the 
army ;  but  nothing  reached  the  soldiers,  who 
were  often  in  want  of  the  most  indispensable 
objects.  The  goods  sent  to  the  Crimea  no  soon- 
er reached  the  administration  than  they  were 
divided  among  the  different  chie6  for  their  per- 
sonal use,  or  sold  to  the  Jews,  who  circulated 
them  to  their  advantage. 

This,  we  are  told,  although  the  gifts  for 
the  soldiers,  presided  over  by  the  Em- 
press Marie  herself,  were  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  Count  Michel  Wielhorski  and 
Prince  Gregory  Dolgoroukow,  both  of 
whom  ultimately  perished  of  typhus  in 
carrying  out,  or  rather  attempting  to  car- 
ry out,  the  charge  intrusted  to  them. 

"  When  our  unfortunate  soldiers,  so  much  to 
be  admired  for  their  courage,  their  abnegation, 
and  their  resignation,  happened  to  be  so  wound- 
ed that  they  could  be  transported  to  hospitals 
at  a  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  they  were 
placed  on  carts,  the  very  clothes  which  had  been 
sent  to  them  being  refused  to  them.  Scarcely 
covered  with  old  military  great-coats,  torn  and 
full  of  holes,  they  were  led  away,  during  the 
severity  of  the  winter  season,  regardless  of  their 
sufferings  and  privations.  There  were  provi- 
sional military  hospitals  in  all  towns  and  large 
places,  the  heads  of  which,  instead  of  interesting 
themselves  in  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunates 
that  were  brought  to  them,  left  them  to  moan 
on  tlie  carts   for  hours  together,  whilst  they 


were  feasting,  imbibing  champagne,  or  gamblings 
Did  any  of  the  unfortunates  die,  their  names 
were  entered  on  the  hospital  list,  their  bodies 
were  deposited  in  cellars  where  the  cold  would 
preserve  them  for  a  considerable  time  from  de- 
composition, and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  charges 
for  feeding  the  deceased,  and  of  the  medicines 
supposed  to  have  been  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  cases,  were  entered  upon  the  list 
of  hospital  expenses.  When  the  cellars  became 
too  full  of  dead  bodies,  they  were  put  into  coffins 
hastily  constructed,  and  removed  to  the  burial- 
groimd  Often  have  these  badly  constructed 
coffins  been  seen  to  break  down  even  on  this 
short  transit,  and  the  bodies  roll  upon  the  soil 
in  a  state  of  utter  nakcdnusH;  they  were  not 
even  wrapped  in  linen,  the  charge  for  which  was' 
monopolized,  like  all  other  things,  by  the  mili- 
tary administration." 

We  were  not,  it  appears,  the  only  suf- 
ferers  from  mismanagement  in  the  Crimea. 
The  French  suffered  quite  as  much  as  we 
did,  and  the  unfoilunato  Muscovite  had 
the  venality  of  his  superiors  pitted  against 
him,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  accumu- 
lated evils  of  war,  exposure,  privation,  and 
climate.  Well  may  the  Russian  official  of 
every  minor  degree  afford  to  diink  cham- 
pagne! '^I  saw  in  the  Crimea,"  said 
an  old  soldier  to  Prince  Dolgoroukow^, 
^^  French  soldiers  and  Sardinian  soldiers : 
ah !  those  were  happy  fellows !  They  were 
well  fed,  and  treated  with  consideration. 
As  to  us,  we  were  in  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life;  we  were  first  robbed, 
and  then  beaten  by  those  who  robbed 
us." 

The  papers  have  alluded  to  a  proposal 
made  by  the  Rothschilds  to  purchase  the 
railroad  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow 
for  a  sum  of  eighty  millions  of  roubles  iu 
gold.  This  would  have  been  a  magnifi- 
cent thing  for  Russia.  But  the  offer  was 
not  accepted,  not  because  the  eighty  mil- 
lions woidd  not  have  a  fair  price  for  a  Hue 
which,  thanks  to  the  venality  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy, has  cost  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty millions  of  roubles,  and  brings  in  little 
or  nothing,  but  because  the  said  bureau- 
cracy did  not  like  to  see  themselves  super- 
seded by  a  house  which  would  not  coun- 
tenance malversation  and  robbery,  and 
which  might  summon  the  whole  Russian 
administration  at  the  bar  of  European 
public  opinion,  to  be  scouted  as  it  de- 
serves. 

The  civil  list  is,  it  appears,  open  to 
many  reforms  in  Russia,  it  has  been  the 
custom  hitherto,  however  low  the  state  of 
finances,  to  build  a  special  palace  for  every 
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one  of  the  grand-dukes  on  the  occasion  of 
their  settling  in  life.  Half  a  century  ago 
Alexander  1.  had  three  brothers,  of  whom 
only  one  had  sons ;  in  the  present  day, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  11.  has  five  sons, 
three  brothers,  and  four  nephews — alto- 
gether, twelve  grand-dukes.  Following 
this  progression,  Kussia  may  expect  to  be 
able  to  boast  by  the  end  of  the  present 
century  of  more  than  fifty  grand-dukes. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  under  Peter 
I.,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  there  were 
nineteen  princes  Galitsyne,  of  whom  seven 
only  in  the  present  day  have  descendants 
in  the  male  line,  yet  there  are  now  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  twenty  princes 
Galitsyne  living. 

When  the  empress-mother  travels,  she 
is  not  attended  by  a  mere  suite,  but  by  a 
whole  tribe  of  servitors  of  all  grades  and 
positions.  A  whole  hotel  is  always  taken 
beforehand,  at  an  expense  of  from  three 
to  four  thousand  francs  a  day.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  her  passage  of  the  Simplon,  in 
1859,  fresh  horses  had  to  be  sent  on  for 
miles,  and  even  then  a  poriion  of  the  fol- 
lowers and  baggage  had  to  proceed  to 
Nice  by  way  of  Mount  Cenis.  *'  If,"  says 
Prince  Dolgoroakow,  "they  fancy  at  the 
court  of  Russia  that,  by  such  exorbitant 
and  unpardonable  wastefulness,  they  pro- 
duce an  effect  worthy  of  the  power  of  a 
vast  empire  in  Europe,  they  are  much  in 
error,  for  it  is  the  contrary  effect  that  is 
produced.  These  journeys,  marked  by 
the  seal  of  an  Oriental  and  purely  Asiatic 
luxury,  only  excite  laughter  in  Europe, 
where  they  take  us  for  halfcivili2ed  peo- 
ple, entertaining  the  wish  worthy  of  Asia, 
of  dazzling  by  our  display." 

But  of  all  the  evils  that  Russia  groans 
under,  that  of  the  political  police  is  trans- 
cendent in  its  bad  working ;  it  is  not  only 
that  it  makes  personal  liberty  an  uncer- 
tainty, but  it  undermines  all  social  ties. 
It  also  opens  an  almost  inexhaustible  field 
for  plunder,  of  which  its  acolytes,  it  can 
be  readily  imagined,  are  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves.  The  ordinary  process  is  sim- 
ple enough : 

A  wealthy  man  is  arrested. 

"  What  am  I  accused  of?"  inquires  the 
trembling  victim. 

"  Of  having  taken  part  in  treasonable 
proceedings." 

"But  I  have  always  kept  aloof  from 
all  society,  and  been  most  careful  not  to 
mix  myself  up  with  political  matters." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  you ;  it  will 


be  easy  to  justify  yourself  after  one  or  tvo 
interrogatories." 

When  shall  I  be  examined  ?" 

"Oh!  every  one  is  examined  in  his 
turn,  according  to  the  date  of  his  arresta- 
tion." 

"  Will  my  turn  come  soon  ?" 

"  Hum !  there  are  more  than  two  thoa- 
sand  imprisoned  before  yon ;  your  tarn 
may  possibly  come  in  two  or  three  years' 
time." 

Seeing  the  effect  produced  by  this  as- 
tounding piece  of  intelligence,  the  police 
agent  begms  to  insinuate  that  by  the  sac- 
nfice  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  (the  de- 
mand being  regulated  by  the  previously 
well-ascertained  means  of  the  victim,)  he 
may  bo  at  once  liberated.  There  is  no 
resisting  the  alternative.  When,  howev- 
er, as  sometimes  happens,  the  alternative 
is  refused,  then  the  victims  arc  \oa(k'd 
with  chains,  consigned  to  dungeons,  sub- 
jected to  the  most  frightful  tortures,  and 
martyrized,  till,  to  save  themselves  frofu 
insupportable  agony,  they  plead  guilty. 
They  are  then  sent  to  Siberia,  and  their 
property  is  passed  over  to  thei^  heirs  if 
Russians,  but  confiscated  if  Poles. 

Instances  have  been  known,  and  happi- 
ly too  many,  in  which,  on  the  return  of 
persons  thus  unjustly  exiled,  their  proper- 
ty has  been  restored  to  them  by  tneir 
heirs;  but  Prince  Dolgoroukow  details 
many  sad  instances  where  the  contrary  has 
been  the  case.  The  senator  Paul  Divow 
took  possession  of  the  lands  of  his  exiled 
nephew,  and  left  the  latter  in  abject  mise- 
ry, refusing  to  send  him  even  the  slightest 
assistance  1  The  unfortunate  man  having 
appealed  for  even  a  small  sum  of  money, 
the  only  answer  he  got  from  the  man  who 
was  living  on  his  estate,  was  that  be  did 
not  recognize  a  rebel  for  his  nephew! 
The  senator  Dmitri  Lanskoi,  whose  wife 
was  aunt  and  heir  to  Prince  Alexander 
Odoievski,  betrayed  and  delivered  up  the 
latter  to  the  police  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  taking  refuge  in  his  house  and  asking 
for  a  single  night's  asylum.  By  this  act 
he  became  possessor  of  his  worldly  goods. 
The  young  Divow  and  Prince  Odoievski 
both  perished  in  the  Caucasus  in  exile. 

Not  only  are  social  relations  thus  brok- 
en up  by  such  a  frightful  state  of  things, 
but  mistakes  of  an  almost  ludicrous  cha- 
racter sometimes  occur.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple. Prince  Peter  Dolgoroukow,  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us,  has  ooca- 
sion  to  explain  that   when  Uerzen,  the 
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well-known  editor  of  the  Memoira  of  I 
Catherine^  speaks  of  certain  discreditable 
acts  of  Prince  Dolgoroukow  at  Perm  and 
Viatka,  Prince  Peter  having  been  an  exile 
at  both  these  places,  naturally  thought 
that  he  was  the  person  alluded  to  ;  but  he 
declares  that  it  was  a  Prince  Michel. 
Herzen,  versed  in  the  peculiarities  of  Rus- 
sia, where,  as  we  have  before  seen,  there 
are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
jirinces  of  the  same  name,  ought  to  have 
distinguished  between  one  and  another 
when  penning  any  thing  that  was  likely  to 
be  detractory  to  a  whole  tribe  or  clan  of 
princes. 

But  even  Prince  Peter  Dolgoronkow's 
morality  has,  according  to  his  own  admis- 
sion, been  sorely  tried :  it  was  when  the 
priesthood  were  enrolled  among  the  fra- 
ternity of  the  political  police. 

"  Here  is  what  happened  to  us  at  Moscow,  a 
fevf  years  after  our  return  from  exile  at  Viatka. 
The  priest  to  whom  we  were  confessing  that 
ye:ir,  asked  us  if  we  loved  the  emperor?  Never 
shall  we  forget  that  solemn  moment ;  our  con- 
fusion was  extreme :  to  speak  the  truth  was  to 
be  sent  back  to  Yiatka,  a  thing  we  had  no  de- 
sire to  do.  To  lie  is  always  an  indignity ;  besides, 
one  can  not  deceive  God,  who  sees  into  the  depths 
of  human  conscience,  and  knows  the  most  secret 
thoughts.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  we  ad- 
dres.<^  the  following  mental  prayer  to  God: 
'  0  Lord !  thou  seest  w^ith  what  individuals  I 
have  to  do  in  this  country  ;  pardon  me  in  thine 
infinite  mercy,  the  disgraceful  falsehood  that  I 
am  obliged  to  tell  !*  And  the  prelate  repeating 
the  question,  *  Do  you  love  the  emperor  f  we 
answered,  ^Yes.*  It  was  doing  that  which 
was  wrong,  we  know  it,  and  to  punish  ourselves 
we  make  public  acknowledgment  of  it,  but  we 
had  no  wish  to  return  into  exile ;  and  was  it  not 
an  atrocious  government  which  could  so  degrade 
religion  as  to  make  of  it  a  branch  of  political 
detection  and  inquisition  ?" 

No  newspapers,  magazines,  or  reviews 
are  permitted  to  enter  Russia  by  the  post. 
They  must  be  subscribed  for  at  the  post- 
ofiice  itself.  All  travelers,  be  they  Kus- 
ttian  or  foreigners,  have  all  their  books 
taken  from  them,  on  passing  the  frontier, 
even  guide-books  or  conversation-books, 
or  even  engravings  or  drawings.  They 
arc  removed  to  the  nearest  censor,  who 
returns  them  or  not,  just  as  suits  his  fan- 
cy or  convenience.  All  strangers  arriving 
at  St.  Petersburg  have  to  appear  before 
the  political  police,  who  interrogate  them 
as  to  their  objects  in  traveling,  as  to  whom 
they  are  acquainted  with,  and  what  letters 
of  introduction  they  are  bearers  of. 

"  If  our  European  readers,"  says  Prince 


Dolgoroukow,  "  were  to  ask  us  what  par- 
ty or  what  opinion  governs  Russia  in  the 
present  day,  we  should  be  much  embar- 
rassed to  find  a  suitable  reply.  The  actual 
march  of  events  in  Russia  presents  the 
spectacle  of  a  permanent  struggle,  daily 
renewed,  of  the  bureaucracy,  supported 
by  the  camarilla  and  the  political  police, 
against  public  opinion  and  against  the  true 
interests  of  the  country,  represented  and 
supported  by  the  enlightened  portion  of 
the  nobility,  by  all  the  serious  and  honest 
men  in  Russia,  and  by  the  Russian  press, 
which,  by  its  high  intelligence  and  emi- 
nent loyalty,  has  found  means  to  render  the 
greatest  services  to  the  country  during 
the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
termination  of  Nicholas's  reign.  This  de- 
plorable situation  as  we  have  thus  signal- 
ized it,  this  incessant  struggle,  is  replete 
with  serious  dangers  to  the  future.  St. 
Peterabur^,  the  theater  of  intrigues  ever 
since  its  fecundation,  is  now  more  busy 
than  ever  with  such ;  at  a  moment  of 
such  solemn  gravity  as  that  opened  by  im- 
portant reforms,  urged  at  once  by  the 
Emperor  and  by  public  opinion,  personal 
interests,  rivalries  founded  on  self-love, 
and,  more  than  all,  cases  of  individual  ra- 
pacity, come  every  day  to  obstruct  and 
vitiate  the  progress  of  events.  The  Rus- 
sian government  resembles  at  this  moment 
a  vessel  cast  upon  the  sea,  at  hap-hazard, 
without  an  object ;  the  captain  is  animat- 
ed with  the  best  intentions,  but  the  pilots 
and  officers  are  incurably  stupid.  Be- 
tween them  and  the  passengers  of  the 
ship  there  exbts  the  deepest  averaion  —  a 
constant  struggle.  The  captain  can  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  Supplant  them  by 
men  of  capacity ;  he  prefers  waiting  till 
the  officers  die  away  and  the  men  of  capa- 
city have  grown  old  and  no  longer  capa- 
ble, before  he  intrusts  to  them  the  man- 
agement of  the  ship ;  in  the  mean  time, 
the  vessel  may  go  upon  a  rock.  Such,  iu 
a  few  words,  is  the  actual  condition  of 
Russia." 

Elsewhere  the  prince,  whose  politics, 
however  moderate,  must  be  admitted 
with  the  caution  essential  to  a  person 
writing  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  says :  "At  this  hour 
Russia  is  at  the  point  where  France  was 
in  1 785  ;  she  is  moving  onwards  to  her 
1 789,  that  date  which  would  have  been  so 
prosperous  and  brilliant  for  France  had  it 
not  been  for  the  incurable  obstinacy  of  a 
few  short-sighted  men !  In  the  name  of 
God,  save  us — save  us  from  1793  !" 
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I  WAS  sitting,  on  a  very  warm  and 
bright  summer  morning,  upon  a  grave- 
stone in  the  churchyard.  It  was  a  flat 
gravestone,  elevated  upon  four  little  pil- 
lars, and  covering  the  spot  where  sleeps 
the  mortal  part  of  a  venerable  cler^man 
who  preceded  me  in  my  parish,  and  who 
held  the  charge  of  it  for  sixty  years,  I 
had  gone  down  to  the  churchyard,  as 
usual,  for  a  while  after  breakfast,  with 
a  little  companion  who  in  those  days  was 
generally  with  me  wherever  I  went.  And 
while  she  was  walking  about,  attended  by 
a  solemn  dog,  I  sat  down  in  the  sunshine 
on  the  stone,  gray  with  lichen  and  gi'een 
with  moss.  I  thought  of  the  old  gentle- 
man who  had  slept  below  for  fifty  years. 
I  wondered  if  he  had  sometimes  come  to 
the  churchyard  after  breakfast  before 
he  began  his  task  of  sermon-writing.  I 
reflected  how  his  heart,  moldered  into 
dust,  was  now  so  free  from  all  the  little 
heats  and  worries  which  will  find  their 
way  into  even  the  quietest  life  in  this 
world.  And  sitting  there,  I  put  down  my 
nght  hand  upon  the  mossy  stone.  The 
contrast  of  the  hand  upon  the  green  sur- 
fece  caught  the  eye  of  my  companion,  who 
was  not  four  yeara  old.  She  came  slowly 
up,  and  laid  down  her  own  hand  beside 
mine  on  the  mossy  expanse.  And  after 
looking  at  it  in  various  ways  for  several 
minutes,  and  contrasting  her  own  little 
hand  with  the  weary  one  which  is  now 
writing  this  page,  she  asked,  thoughtfully 
and  doubtfully :  "  Was  your  hand  ever  a 
little  hand  like  mine  ?'' 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  as  I  spread  it  out  on  the 
stone,  and  looked  at  it :  "  it  seems  a  very 
short  time  since  that  was  a  little  hand  like 
vours.  It  was  a  fat  little  hand :  not  the 
least  like  those  thin  fingers  and  many 
wrinkles  now.  When  it  grew  rather  big- 
ger, the  fingers  had  generally  various  deep 
cuts,  got  in  making  and  rigging  ships;  those 
were  the  days  when  I  mtended  to  be  a 
sailor.  It  gradually  grew  bigger,  as  all 
little  hands  will  do,  if  spared  in  this  world. 
And  now,  it  has  done  a  great  many  things. 


It  has  smoothed  the  heads  of  many  cbild« 
ren,  and  the  noses  of  various  horses."  It 
has  traveled,  I  thought  to  mvsel^  along 
thousands  of  written  pages.  It  has  paid 
away  monev,  and  occasionally  received  it. 
In  many  thmgs  that  hand  has  &llen  short, 
I  thought ;  yet  several  things  which  that 
hand  found  to  do,  it  did  with  its  might. 
So  here,  I  thought,  were  three  hands,  not 
far  apart.  There  was  the  little  hand  of 
infancy;  four  daisies  were  lying  near  it 
on  the  gravestone  where  it  was  laid  down 
to  compare  with  mine.  Then  the  rather 
skinny  and  not  very  small  hand,  which  is 
doing  now  the  work  of  life.  And  a 
couple  of  yards  beneath,  there  was  an- 
other hand,  whose  w^ork  was  over.  It 
was  a  hand  which  had  written  many  ser- 
mons, preached  in  that  plain  church ; 
which  had  tunied  over  the  leaves  of  the 
large  pulpit-Bible,  (very  old  and  shabby,) 
which  I  turn  over  now;  which  had  often 
opened  the  door  of  the  house  where  now 
I  live.  And  when  I  got  up  from  the 
gravestone,  and  was  walking  quicUy 
homeward,  many  thoughts  came  into  my 
mind  Concerning  Growing  Old. 

And  indeed  many  of  the  most  affecting 
thoughts  which  can  ever  enter  the  human 
mind  are  concerning  the  lapse  of  Time, 
and  the  traces  which  its  lapse  leaves  upon 
human  beings.  There  is  something  that 
touches  us  in  the  bare  thought  of  Grow- 
ing Old.  I  know  a  house  on  certain  of 
whose  walls  there  hang  portraits  of  mem- 
bers of  the  family  for  many  years  back. 
IC  is  not  a  grand  house,  where  to  simple 
minds  the  robes  of  brocade  and  the  suits 
of  armor  fail  to  carry  home  the  idea  of 
real  human  beings.  It  is  the  house  of  a 
not  wealthy  gentleman.  The  portraits 
represent  people  whose  minds  did  not  run 
much  upon  deep  speculations  or  upon 
practical  politics ;  but  who  no  donbt  had 
many  thoughts  as  to  how  they  should  irao- 
ceed  in  getting  the  ends  to  meet.  With 
such  people  does  the  writer  feel  at  home : 
with  such  probably  does  the  majority  of 
his  readers.    I  remember  there,  the  per- 
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trait  of  a  frail  old  lady,  plainly  •on  the  far- 
thest confines  of  life.  More  than  four- 
score years  had  leil  their  trace  on  the 
venerable  head :  you  could  fancy  you  saw 
the  aged  hands  shaking.  Opposite  there 
hung  the  picture  of  a  blooming  girl,  in  the 
fresh  May  of  beauty.  The  blooming  girl 
was  the  mother  of  the  venerable  dame  of 
fourscore.  Painting  catches  but  a  glimpse 
of  time ;  but  it  keeps  that  glimpse.  On 
the  canvas  the  &ce  never  grows  old.  As 
Dekker  has  it:  ^' False  colors  last  after 
the  true  be  fled."  I  have  often  looked  at 
the  two  pictures,  in  a  confused  sort  of 
reverie.  If  you  ask  what  it  is  that  I 
thought  of  in  looking  at  them,  I  truly  can 
not  tell  you.  The  fresh  young  beauty 
was  the  mother:  th^  aged  gi'and-dame 
was  the  child :  that  was  really  all.  But 
thei-e  are  certain  thoughts  upon  which 
you  can  vaguely  brood  for  a  long  time. 

You  remember  reading  how  upon  a  day 
not  many  years  since,  certain  miners, 
working  fiir  under  ground,  came  upon  the 
body  of  a  poor  fellow  who  had  perished 
in  the  suffocating  pit  forty  years  before. 
Some  chemical  agent  to  which  the  body 
had  been  subjected — an  agent  prepared  in 
the  laboratory  of  Nature — had  effectually 
arrested  the  progress  of  decay.  They 
brought  it  up  to  the  sui*face :  and  for 
a  while,  till  it  crumbled  away  through  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere,  it  lay  there, 
the  image  of  a  fine  sturdy  young  man. 
No  convulsion  had  passed  over  the  face 
in  death :  the  features  were  tranquil ;  the 
hair  was  black  as  jet.  No  one  recognized 
the  face :  a  generation  had  grown  up  since 
the  day  on  which  the  miner  went  down 
his  shaft  for  the  last  time.  But  a  tottering 
old  woman,  who  had  hurried  from  her  cot- 
tage at  hearing  the  news,  came  up ;  and 
she  knew  again  the  face  which  through  all 
these  years  she  had  never  quite  forgot. 
The  poor  miner  was  to  have  been  her  hus- 
band the  day  after  that  on  which  he  died. 
They  were  rough  people,  of  course,  who 
were  looking  on  :  a  liberal  education  and 
refined  feelings  are  not  deemed  essential  to 
the  man  whose  work  it  is  to  get  up  coals, 
or  even  tin :  but  there  were  no  dry  eyes 
there  when  the  grayheaded  old  pilgrim 
cast  herself  upon  the  youthful  corpse,  and 
poured  out  to  its  deaf  ear  many  words  of 
endeannent  unused  for  forty  years.  It 
was  a  touching  contrast :  the  one  so  old, 
the  other  so  young.  They  had  both  been 
young,  these  long  years  ago  ;  but  time 
had  gone  on  with  the  living  and  stood 


still  with  the  dead.  It  is  difficult  to  ac 
count  for  the  precise  kind  and  degree  of 
feeling  with  which  we  should  have  wit- 
nessed the  little  picture.  I  state  the  fact : 
I  can  say  no  more.  I  mention  it  in  proof 
of  my  principle,  that  a  certain  vague  pen- 
siveness  is  the  result  of  musing  upon  the 
lapse  of  time ;  and  a  certain  undefinablc 
pathos  of  any  incident  which  brings 
strongly  home  to  us  that  lapse  and  its 
effects. 


«i 


In  silence  Matthew  lay,  and  eyed 
The  spring  beneath  the  tree : 

And  thus  the  dear  old  man  replied, 
The  gray-haired  man  of  glee : 


"  No  check,  no  stay,  that  streamlet  fears— 
How  merrily  it  goes ! 
'Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years, 
And  flow  as  it  now  flows. 

'*  And  here,  on  this  delightful*  day, 
I  can  not  choose  but  think 
How  oft,  a  vigorous  man,  I  lay 
Beside  this  fountain's  brink. 

**  My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears, 
My  heart  is  idly  stirred, 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  I  heard" 

That  is  really  the  sum  of  what  is  to  be 
said  on  the  subject.  And  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Dickens  has 
shown  an  amount  of  philosophical  insight 
which  does  not  always  characterize  him, 
when  he  wrote  certain  reflections,  which 
he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  one  Mr.  Rokcr, 
who  was  a  turnkey  in  the  Fleet  Prison. 
I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  so ;  but 
these  words  are  to  me  more  strikingly 
truthftil  than  almost  any  others  which 
the  eminent  author  ever  produced : 

"  *  You  remember  Tom  Martin,  Neddy  ?  Bless 
my  dear  eyes,'  said  Mr.  Roker,  shaking  his  head 
slowly  from  side  to  side,  and  gazing  abstractedly 
out  of  the  grated  window  before  him,  as  if  he 
were  fondly  recalling  some  peaceful  scone  of  his 
early  youth,  *  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  he 
whopped  the  coal-heaver  down  at  the  Fox- 
under-the-Hill,  by  the  wharf  there.  I  think  I 
can  see  him  now,  a  coming  up  the  Strand  be- 
tween the  two  street-keepers,  a  little  sobered  by 
the  bruisinff,  with  a  patch  'o  winegar  and  brown 

Eaper  over  his  right  eyelid,  and  that  'ere  lovely 
ull-dog,  as  pinned  the  little  boy  arterwards,  a 
following  at  bis  heels.  What  a  rum  thing  Time 
is,an'tit,Neddyr" 


M  ii 


Here  we  find,  truthfully  represented,  an 
essential  mood  of  the  human  mind.    It  ia 
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a  more  pleasing  picture,  perhaps,  that 
coraes  back  upon  us  in  startling  freshness, 
making  us  wonder  if  it  is  really  so  long 
ago  since  then,  and  our  sentiment  with  re- 
gard to  time  is  more  elegantly  expressed; 
but  it  really  comes  to  this.  You  can  say 
no  more  of  time  than  that  it  is  a  strange, 
undefinable,  inexplicable  thing ;  and  when 
by  some  caprice  of  memory,  some  long- 
departed  scene  comes  vividly  back,  what 
more  definite  thing  can  you  do  than  just 
shake  your  head,  and  gaze  abstractedly, 
like  Mr.  Roker  ?  Like  distant  bells  upon 
the  breeze,  some  breath  from  childhood 
shows  us  plainly  for  a  moment  the  little 
thing  that  was  ourself.  What  more  can 
you  do  but  look  at  the  picture,  and  feel 
that  it  is  strange  ?  More  impoi*tant  things 
have  been  forgotten ;  but  you  remember 
how,  when  you  were  four  years  old,  you 
ran  a  race  along  a  path  with  a  green  slope 
beside  it,  and  watcncd  the  small  shadow 
keeping  pace  with  you  along  the  green 
slope ;  or  you  recall  the  precise  feeling 
with  which  you  sat  do>vn  in  the  railway 
carriage  on  the  day  when  you  first  came 
home  from  school  for  the  holidays,  and 
felt  the  train  glide  away.  And  when 
these  things  return,  what  can  you  do  but 
lean  your  head  upon  your  hand,  and 
vaguely  muse  and  feel  ?  I  have  always 
much  admired  the  truthful  account  of  the 
small  boy's  fancies,  as  he  sits  and  gazes 
into  the  glowing  fire  **  with  his  wee  round 
face."  Mr.  Ballantine  is  a  true  philoso- 
pher as  well  SIS  a  true  poet. 

*'  For  a*  sae  sage  he  looks,  what  can  the  laddie 
ken? 
He^s  THiNKm*   UPON    NABTHiNO,  like    mony 
mighty  men  I" 

We  can  all  "  think  of  naething,"  and 
think  of  it  for  a  long  time,  while  yet  the 
mind  is  by  no  means  a  blank. 

It  is  very  easy,  in  one  sense,  to  Grow 
Old.  You  have  but  to  sit  still  and  do  no- 
thing, and  Time  passing  over  you  will 
make  you  old.  But  lo  Grow  Old  wisely 
and  genially,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  to  which  a  human  being  can  ever 
set  himself.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  up 
your  mind  to  it.  Some  men  grow  old, 
struggling  and  recalcitrating,  dragged 
along  against  their  will,  clinging  to  "each 
birthday  as  the  drowning  man  catches  at 
an  overhanging  bough.  Some  folk  grow 
old,  gracefully  and  ^ttingly.    I  think  that, 


as  a  geneml  rule,  the  people  who  least  re- 
luctantly grow  old,  are  worthy  men  and 
women,  who  see  their  children  growing 
up  into  all  that  is  good  and  admirable, 
with  equal  steps  to  those  by  which  they 
feel  themselves  to  be  growing  downward. 
A  better,  nobler,  and  happier  self,  they 
think,  will  take  their  place ;  and  in  all  the 
success,  honor,  and  happiness  of  that  new 
self,  they  can  feel  a  purer  and  worthier 
pride  than  they  ever  felt  in  their  own. 
But  the  human  being  who  has  no  one  to 
represent  him  when  he  is  gone,  will  natur- 
ally wish  to  put  off  the  time  of  his  goinp 
as  long  as  may  be.  It  seems  to  be  a  diffi 
cult  thing  to  hit  the  medium  between 
clinging  foolishly  to  youth  and  making  an 
affected  parade  of  age.  Entire  natural- 
ness upon  this  subject  appears  to  be  very 
hard  of  attainment.  You  know  how  many 
people,  men  as  well  as  women,  pretend  to 
be  younger  than  they  really  are.  I  have 
found  various  motives  lead  to  this  pre- 
tense. I  have  known  men,  distinguished 
at  a  tolerablv  earlv  age  in  some  walk  of 
intellectual  exertion,  who,  in  announcing 
their  age,  (which  they  frequently  did 
without  any  necessity,)  were  wont  to  de- 
duct three  or  ^ve  years  from  the  actual 
tale,  plainly  with  the  intention  of  making 
their  talent  and  skill  more  remarkable,  by 
adding  the  element  of  these  being  dev^ 
loped  at  a  wonderfully  early  stage  of  life. 
They  wished  to  be  recognized' as  infiuit 
phenomena.  To  be  an  eloquent  preacher 
is  always  an  excellent  thing;  but  how 
much  more  wonderful  if  the  preacher  be 
no  more  than  twenty-two  or  twenty-three. 
To  repeat  The  battle  of  Hohenlinden  is 
a  worthy  achievement,  but  the  foolish 
parent  pats  his  child's  head  with  special 
exultation,  as  he  tells  you  that  his  child, 
who  has  just  repeated  that  popular  poem, 
is  no  more  than  two  years  old.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  child's  real  age  is  two 
years  and  eleven  months.  It  is  very  like- 
ly that  the  preacher's  real  age  is  twenty- 
eight.  I  remember  heaiing  of  a  certain 
clerical  person,  who,  presuming  on  a  very 
youthful  aspect,  gave  himself  out  as  twen- 
ty-four, when  in  fact  he  was  thirty.  I 
happened  accidentally  to  see  the  register 
of  that  individuaPs  baptism,  which  took 
place  five  years  before  the  period  at  which 
ne  said  he  was  born.  The  fact  of  this 
document's  existence  was  made  known  to 
the  man,  by  way  of  correcting  his  singular 
mistake.  lie  saw  it ;  but  he  clung  to  the 
fond  delusion ;  and  a  year  or  two  after* 
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wards  I  read  with  much  amusement  in  a 
newspaper  some  account  of  a  speech  made 
by  him,  into  which  account  was  incorpo- 
I'ated  an  :issurance  that  the  speech  was 
the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the 
youthful  orator  was  no  more  than  twenty- 
lour !  Very,  very  contemptible,  you  say ; 
and  I  entirely  agree  with  you.  And 
apart  from  the  dishonesty,  I  do  not  think 
that  judicious  people  will  value  very  high- 
ly the  crude  fruit  which  has  been  forced 
to  a  certain  ripeness  before  its  rime.  Let 
lis  have  the  mature  thing.  Give  us  intel- 
lectual beef  rather  than  intellectual  veal. 
In  the  domain  of  poetry,  great  things 
have  occ:isionally  been  done  at  a  very  ear- 
ly age ;  for  you  do  not  insist  upon  sound 
and  judicious  views  of  life  in  poetry.  For 
plain  sense  and  practical  guidance,  you  go 
elsewhere.  But  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  literature,  the  value  of  a  produc- 
tion is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  experience  which  it  embodies.  A 
man  can  speak  with  authority  only  of 
which  he  has  himself  felt  and  known.  A 
man  can  not  paint  portraits  till  he  has  seen 
fuc^s.  And  all  feeling,  and  most  moods 
of  mind,  will  be  very  poorly  described  by 
one  who  takes  his  notion  of  them  at 
secondhand.  When  you  are  very  young 
yourself  you  may  read  with  sympatny  the 
writings  of  very  young  men  ;  but  when 
you  have  reached  maturity  and  learned 
by  experience  the  details  and  realities  of 
life,  you  will  be  conscious  of  a  certain  in- 
definable want  in  such  writings.  And  I 
do  not  know  that  this  defect  can  be  de- 
scribed more  definitely  than  by  sayingr 
that  tlie  entire  thing  is  veal,  not  beef. 
You  have  the  immature  animal.  You 
have  the  "  berries  harsh  and  crude." 

But  long  afler  the  period  at  which  it  is 
possible  to  assume  the  position  of  the  in- 
ilint  phenomenon,  you  still  find  many  men 
anxious  to  represent  themselves  as  a  good 
deal  younger  than  they  are.  To  the  pop- 
ulation of  Britain  generally,  ten  years 
elapse  before  one  census  is  followed  by 
the  n^ext ;  but  some  persons,  in  these  ten 
years,  grow  no  more  than  two  or  three 
years  older.  Let  me  confess  to  an  ex- 
treme abhorrence  of  such  men.  Their 
conduct  affects  me  with  an  indescribable 
disgust.  I  dislike  it  more  than  many 
things  which  in  themselves  are  probably 
more  evil  morally.  Such  men  are,  in  the 
essential  meaning  of  the  word,  hmnbugs. 
They  are  shams ;  impostures ;  false  pre- 
tenses.   They  are  an  embodied  falsehood; 


their  very  personality  is  a  lie ;  and  you 
don't  know  what  about  them  may  next 
prove  to  be  a  deception.  Looking  at  a 
man  who  says  he  is  forty- three  v.' hen  in 
fact  he  is  above  sixty,  I  suspect  him  all 
over.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  his  hair,  his 
teeth,  hb  eyes,  are  real.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  breadth  of  oh'est  be  the  de- 
velopment of  manly  bone  and  muscle,  or 
the  skillful  padding  of  the  tailor.  I  am 
not  sure  how  much  is  the  man,  and  how 
much  the  work  of  his  valet.  I  suspect 
that  his  whiskers  and  moustache  are  dyed. 
I  look  at  his  tight  boots,  and  think  how 
they  must  be  tormenting  his  poor  old 
coray  feet.  I  admire  his  affected  buoy- 
ancy of  manner,  and  think  how  the  mise- 
rable creature  must  collapse  when  he  finds 
himself  alone,  and  is  no  longer  compelled 
by.  the  presence  of  company  to  put  him- 
self on  the  stretch,  and  carry  on  that 
wretched  acting.  When  I  see  the  old 
reptile  whispering  in  a  corner  to  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  or  furtively  squeezing  her  in 
a  waltz,  I  should  like  extremely  to  take 
him  by  the  neck,  and  shake  him  till  he 
came  into  the  pieces  of  which  he  is  made 
up.  And  when  I  have  heard  (long  ago) 
such  a  one,  with  a  hideous  gloating  relish, 
telling  a  profane  or  indecent  story ;  or  in- 
stilling cynical  and  impious  notions  of  life 
and  tUngs  into  the  minds  of  young  lads ; 
or  (more  disgusting  still)  using  phrases  of 
double  meaning  in  the  presence  of  inno- 
cent young  women,  ana  enjoying  their 
innocent  ignorance  of  his  sense;  I  have 
thought  that  I  w;is  beholding  as  degraded 
a  phase  of  human  nature  as  you  will  find 
on  the  face  of  this  sinful  world.  O  ven- 
erable age  !  gray,  wise,  kindly-sympathet- 
ic ;  before  which  I  shall  never  cease  rev- 
erently to  bend,  respecting  even  what  I 
may  (wrongly  perhaps)  esteem  your  pre- 
judices; that  you  snould  be  caricatured 
and  degraded  in  that  foul  old  leering  sa- 
tyr I  And  if  there  be  a  thing  on  earth 
that  disgusts  one  more  than  even  the 
thought  of  the  animal  himself,  it  is  to  think 
of  ministers  of  religion  (prudently  pious) 
who  will  wait  meekly  in  his  ante-chamber 
and  sit  humbly  at  his  table,  because  he  is 
an  earl  or  a  duke ! 

But  though  all  this  be  so,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  I  interpret  the  clinging  to 
youth,  in  which  there  is  nothing  con- 
temptible about  it,  but  much  that  is 
touching  and  pleasing.    I  abominate)  the 

Eadded,  rouged,  dyed  old  sham ;  but  J 
eartily  respect  the  man  or  woman,  pen 
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Bive  and  sad,  as  some  little  circnmstance 
has  iinpressed  upon  thera  the  fact  that 
they  are  growing  old.  A  man  or  woman 
is  a  fool,  who  is  mdignant  at  being  called 
the  old  lady  or  tlie  old  gentleman^  when 
these  phrases  state  the  truth ;  but  there 
is  nothing  foolish  or  unworthy  when  some 
such  occurrence  brings  it  home  to  us, 
with  something  of  a  shock,  that  we  are 
no  longer  reckoned  among  the  young, 
and  that  the  innocent  and  impressionable 
days  of  childhood  (so  well  remembered) 
are  beginning  to  be  far  away.  We  are 
drawing  nearer,  we  know,  to  certain  so- 
lemn realities  of  which  we  speak  much 
and  feel  little ;  the  undiscovered  country 
(humbly  sought  through  the  pilgrimage 
of  life)  is  looming  in  the  distance  before. 
We  feel  that  life  is  not  long,  and  is  not 
commonplace,  when  it  is  regarded  as  the 
portal  to  eternity.  And  probably  nothing 
will  bring  back  the  season  of  infancy  and 
early  youth  upon  any  thoughtful  man's 
mind  so  vividly  as  the  sense  that  he  is 
growing  old.  How  short  a  time  since 
then!  You  look  at  your  great  brown 
hand.  It  seems  like  yesterday  since  a 
boy-companion  (gray  now)  tried  to  print 
your  name  upon  the  little  paw,  and  there 
was  not  room.  You  remember  it  (is  it 
five-and-twenty  years  since  ?)  as  it  looked 
when  laid  on  the  head  of  a  friendly  dog, 
two  or  three  days  before  you  found  him 
poisoned  and  dead ;  and  helped,  not  with- 
out tears,  to  bury  him  in  tlie  garden 
under  an  apple-tree.  You  see,  as  plainly 
as  if  you  saw  it  now,  his  brown  eye,  as  it 
looked  at  yon  in  life  for  the  last  time.  And 
as  you  feel  these  things*,  you  quite  unaffect- 
edly and  sincerely  put  off,  time  after  time, 
the  period  at  which  you  will  accept  it  as 
a  fact,  that  you  are  old.  Twenty-eight, 
thirty,  thirty-five,  forty-eight,  mark  years 
on  reaching  which  you  will  still  feel  your- 
self  young ;  many  men  honestly  think  that 
sixty-five  or  sixty-eight  is  the  prime  of 
life.  A  less  amiable  accompaniment  of 
this  pleasing  belief  is  often  found  in  a  dis- 
position to  call  younger  men  (and  not 
very  young)  hoys.  I  have  heard  that 
word  uttered  in  a  very  spiteful  tone,  as 
though  it  were  a  name  of  great  reproach. 
There  are  few  epithets  which  I  have  ever 
heard  applied  in  a  manner  betokening 
greater  bitterness,  than  that  of  a  clever 
lad.  You  remember  how  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  hurled  the  charge  of  youth 
against  Pitt.  You  remember  how  Pitt 
(or  Dr.  Johnson  for  him)  defended  him- 


self with  great  force  of  argument  against 
the  imputation.  Possibly  in  some  cases 
envy  is  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  Not 
every  man  has  the  magnanimity  of  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton,  who  tells  us  so  frankly 
and  so  often  how  much  he  would  like  to 
be  young  again  if  he  could. 

To  grow  old  is  so  serious  a  matter,  tliat 
it  always  appears  to  me  as  if  there  were 
something  like  pro&nation  in  putting  tlie 
fact  or  its  attendant  circumstances  in  a 
ludicrous  manner.  It  is  not  a  fit  thing  to 
joke  about.  A  funny  man  might  write  a 
comic  description  of  the  way  in  which 
stani'ing  sailors  on  a  raft  used  up  their 
last  poor  allotments  of  bread  and  water, 
and  watched  with  sinking  hearts  their 
poor  stock  decrease.  Or  he  might  record 
in  a  fashion  that  some  people  would  laugh 
at,  the  gradual  sinking  or  a  family  which 
had  lost  its  means  through  degree  after 
degree  ui  the  social  scale,  till  the  work- 
house  was  reached  at  last.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  thing  really  amus- 
ing in  the  spectacle  of  a  human  beinj; 
giving  up  hold  after  hold  to  which  he  had 
clung,  and  sinking  always  lower  and 
lower ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  a 
physical  sense,  we  soon  come  to  do  all 
that  in  the  process  of  growing  old.  And 
though  you  may  put  each  little  mortifica^ 
tion,  each  petty  coming  down,  in  a  way 
amusing  to  bystanders,  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  each  may  imply  a 
severe  pang  on  the  part  of  the  man  him- 
self. We  smile  when  Mr.  Dickens  tells 
us  concerning  his  hero,  Mr.  Tupman,  that 

'^Time  and  feeding  had  expanded  that  onco  ro- 
mantic form ;  the  black  silk  waistcoat  had  be- 
come more  and  more  developed ;  inch  by  inch 
had  the  gold  watch-chain  beneath  it  disappeared 
from  within  the  range  of  Tupman*s  vision ;  and 
gradually  had  the  capacious  chin  encroached 
upon  the  borders  of  the  white  cravat :  but  the 
soul  of  Tupman  had  known  no  change." 

Now,  although  Mr.  Tupman  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly fiit  man  physically,  and  morally 
(to  say  the  truth)  a  very  great  fool,  you 
may  rely  upon  it  that  as  each  little  cir- 
cumstance had  occurred  which  his  biojjra- 
pher  has  recorded,  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  circumstance  in  the  feeling  of  poor 
Tupman  himsel£  And  this  not  nearly  so 
much  for  the  little  personal  mortification 
implied  in  each  step  of  expanding  bulk 
and  lessening  agility,  but  because  each 
would  be  felt  as  a  milestone,  marking  the 
progress  of  Tui^man  from  his  cradle  to  lua 
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grave.  Each  would  be  something  to  sig- 
nify that  the  innocence  and  freshness  of 
childhood  were  left  so  much  further  be- 
hind, and  that  the  reality  of  life  was  grow- 
ing more  hard  and  prosaic.  It  is  some 
feeling  like  this  which  makes  it  a  sad  thing 
to  lay  aside  an  old  coat  which  one  has 
worn  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  decided 
step.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  time 
goes  on  as  fast  when  its  progress  is  un- 
marked as  when  it  is  noted.  And  each 
day  that  the  coat  went  on  was  an  onward 
stage  as  truly  as  the  day  when  the  coat 
went  off;  but  in  this  world  we  must  take 
things  as  they  are  to  our  feeling:  and 
there  is  something  that  very  strongly  ap- 
peals to  our  feeling  in  a  decided  beginning 
or  a  decided  ending.  Do  not  laugh, 
thoughtless  folk,  at  the  poor  old  maid  who 
persists  in  going  bareheaded  long  afber 
she  ought  to  have  taken  to  caps.  You 
can  not  know  how  much  fiirther  away 
that  change  would  make  her  days  of 
childhood  seem :  how  much  more  remote 
and  dim  and  faint  it  would  make  the  little 
life,  the  face,  the  voice  of  the  young  bro- 
ther or  sister  that  died  when  they  both 
were  children  together.  Do  not  fancy 
that  it  is  mere  personal  vanity  whicn 
'])roinpts  that  clingmg  to  apparent  youth  : 
feelings  which  are  gentle,  pure,  and  esti- 
mable may  protest  against  any  change 
from  the  old  familiar  way.  Do  not  smue 
at  the  phrases  of  the  house  when  there  are 
gray-headed  boys  and  girls  on  the  lower 
side  of  forty -five :  it  would  be  a  terrible 
sacrifice,  it  would  make  a  terrible  change, 
to  give  up  the  old  names.  You  thought- 
less young  people  are  ready  to  deride  Mr. 
Smith  when  he  appears  in  his  new  wig. 
You  do  not  think  bow,  when  poor  Smith 
went  to  Truefitt's  to  get  it,  he  thought 
many  thoughts  of  the  long-departed  mo- 
ther, whom  he  remembers  dimly  on  her 
sick-bed  smoothing  down  her  little  boy's 
hair,  thick  enough  then.  And  when  you 
see  Mr.  Robinson  puffing  up  the  hill  with 
purpled  face  and  laboring  breath,  do  you 
think  that  poor  Robinson  does  not  re- 
member the  davs  when  he  was  the  best 
runner  at  school  ?  Perhaps  he  tells  you 
at  considerable  length  about  these  days. 
Well,  listen  patiently :  some  day  you  may 
be  telling  long  stories  too.  There  is  a 
peculiar  sadness  in  thinking  of  exertions 
of  body  or  mind  to  which  we  were  once 
equal,  but  to  which  we  are  not  equal  now. 
You  remember  the  not  very  earnest  Swift, 
conscious  that  the  "  decay  at  the  top  "  had 
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begun,  bursting  into  tears  as  he  read  one 
of  his  early  works,  and  exclaiming: 
^^  Heavens,  what  a  genius  I  had  when  I 
wrote  that  I"  What  is  there  more  touch- 
ing than  the  picture  of  poor  Sir  Walter, 
wheeled  like  a  child  in  a  chair  through 
the  rooms  at  Abbotsford,  and  suddenly 
exclaiming,  ^^  Come,  this  is  sad  idleness," 
and  insisting  on  beginning  to  dictate  a 
new  tale,  in  which  the  failing  powers  of 
the  great  magician  appeared  so  sadly, 
that  large  as  its  marketable  value  would 
have  been,  it  never  was  suffered  to  appear 
in  print.  Probably  the  sense  of  enfeebled 
faculties  is  a  sadder  thing  than  the  seixse 
of  diminished  physical  power.  Probably 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  later  days,  when 
he  sat  down  to  his  own  mathematical  de- 
monstrations, and  could  not  understand 
them  or  follow  them,  felt  more  bitterly 
the  wear  of  advancing  time  than  the  gray- 
headed  Highlander  sitting  on  a  stone  at 
his  cottage-door  in  the  sunshine,  and  tell- 
ing you  how,  long  ago,  he  could  breast 
the  mountain  with  the  speed  of  a  deer ;  or 
than  the  crippled  soldier,  who  leans  upon 
his  crutch,  and  tells  how,  many  years  ago, 
that  shaky  old  hand  had  cut  down  the 
French  cuirassier.  But  in  either  case  it 
is  a  sad  thing  to  think  of  exertions  once 
put  forth,  and  work  once  done,  which 
could  not  be  done  or  put  forth  now. 
Change  for  the  worse  is  always  a  sorrow- 
ful thing.  And  the  aged  man,  in  the  re- 
spect of  physical  power,  and  the  capacity 
for  intellectual  exertion,  has  "  seen  better 
days."  You  do  not  like  to  think  that  in 
any  respect  you  are  fidling  off.  You  are 
not  pleased  at  being  told  that  ten  years 
ago  you  wrote  a  plainer  hand  or  spoke  in 
a  rounder  voice.  It  is  mortifying  to  find 
that  whereas  you  could  once  walk  at  ^ve 
miles  an  hour,  you  can  now  accomplish  no 
more  than  three  and  a  half.  Now,  in  a 
hundred  ways,  at  every  turn,  and  by  a 
host  of  little  wounding  facts,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  feel  as  we  grow  old  that  we  are 
falling  off.  As  the  complexion  roughens, 
as  the  hair  thins  off,  as  we  come  to  stoop, 
as  we  blow  tremendously  if  we  attempt  to 
run,  the  man  of  no  more  than  middle  age 
is  conscious  of  a  bodily  decadence.  And 
advancing  years  make  the  wise  man  sadly 
conscious  of  a  mental  decadence  too.  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  if  physical  and  intel- 
lectual decline  must  come  at  a  certain 
stage  of  growing  old,  there  are  respects 
in  which,  so  long  as  we  live,  we  may  have 
the  comfort  of  thinking  that  we  are  grow. 
84 
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ing  better.  The  higher  nature  may  daily 
be  reaching  a  nobler  development ;  when 
*'  heart  and  flesh  faint  and  fail,"  when  the 
clay  tenement  is  turning  frail  and  shat- 
tered, the  better  part  within  may  show  in 
all  moral  grace  as  but  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels.  Age  need  not  necessarily  be 
"  dark  and  unlovely,"  as  Ossian  says  it  is ; 
and  the  conviction  that  in  some  respect, 
that  in  the  most  important  of  all  respects, 
.we  are  growing  better,  tends  mightily  to 
strip  age  of  that  sense  of  falling  oiF  which 
is  the  bitterest  thing  about  it.  And  as 
the  essential  nature  of  growing  old  —  its 
essence  as  a  sad  thing  —  lies  in  the  sense 
of  decadence,  the  conviction  that  in  almost 
any  thing  we  are  gaining  ground  has  a, 
wonderful  power  to  enable  us  cheerfully 
to  grow  old.  A  man  will  contentedly 
grow  fatter,  balder,  and  puffier,  if  he  feels 
assured  that  he  is  pushing  on  to  eminence 
at  the  bar  or  in  politics ;  and  if  he  takes 
his  seat  upon  the  woolsack  even  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  though  he  might  now 
seek  in  vain  to  climb  the  trees  he  climbed 
in  youth,  or  to  play  at  leapfrog  as  then, 
still  he  is  conscious  that  his  life  on  the 
whole  has  been  a  progress ;  that  he  is  on 
the  whole  better  now  than  he  was  in  those 
days  which  were  his  best  days  physically ; 
that  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  albeit  a  vene- 
rable one,  is,  as  the  world  goes,  a  more 
eminent  thing  than  to  be  the  gayest  and 
most  active  of  midshipmen.  And  so  on 
the  whole  he  is  content  to  grow  old,  be- 
oause  he  feels  that  in  growing  old  he  has 
not  on  the  whole  been  coming  down-hill. 
The  supremely  mortifying  thing  is,  to 
feel  that  the  physical  decadence  which 
comes  with  gromng  old,  is  not  counter- 
balanced by  any  improvement  whatsoever. 
We  shall  not  mind  much  about  growing 
less  agile  and  less  beautiful,  if  we  think 
that  we  are  growing  wiser  and  better. 
The  gouty  but  wealthy  merchant,  who 
hobbles  with  difficulty  to  his  carnage, 
feels  that  atler  all  he  has  made  an  advance 
upon  those  days  in  which,  if  free  from 

fout,  be  was  devoid  of  pence ;  and  if  he 
id  not  hobble,  he  had  no  carriage  into 
which  he  might  get  in  that  awkward 
manner.  The  gray-haired  old  lady  who 
was  a  beauty  once,  is  consoled  for  her 
growing  old,  if  in  her  age  she  is  admitted 
to  the  society  of  the  county,  while  in  her 
youth  she  was  confined  to  the  society  of 
the  town.  Make  us  feel  that  we  are  bet- 
ter in  something,  and  we  shall  be  content 
to  bo  worse  in  many  things;  but  it  is 


miserable  to  think  that  in  all  things  we 
are  falling  off,  or  even  in  all  things  stand- 
ing still.    A  man  would  be  very  much 
mortified  to  think  that  at  fifty  he  did  not 
write  materially  better  sermons,   essays, 
or  articles  than  he  did  at  five-and-twenty. 
In  many  things  he  knows  the  autumn  of 
life  is  a  falling  off  from  its  Bpring-time. 
He  has  ceased  to  dance ;  his  voice  quavers 
abominably  when  he  tries  to  sing ;  he  has 
no  fancy  now  for  climbing  hills,  and  be 
shirks  walks  of  forty  miles  a  day.     Per- 
haps deeper  wrinkles  have  been  traced  by 
time  on  the  heart  than  on  the  forehead, 
and  the  early  freshness  of  feeling  is  gone. 
But  surely  in  mellowed   experience,  in 
sobered  and  sound  views  of  things,   in 
tempered  expectations,  in    patience,   in 
sympathy,  in   kindly  charity,  in   insight 
into  God's  ways  and  dealings,  he  is  better 
now  a  thousand  times  than  he  was  then. 
He  has  worked  his  way  through  the  hectic 
stage  in  which  even  able  ana  thoughtful 
men  fancy  that  Byron  was  a  great  poet. 
A  sounder  judgment  and  a  severer  taste 
direct  him  now ;  in  all  things,  in  short, 
that  make  the  essence  of  the  manly  nature^ 
he  is  a  bettor  and  further  advanced  man 
than  he  ever  was  before.    The  physical 
nature  says,  by  many  little  signs,  we  are 
GOING  DOWK-HiLL ;  the  spiritual  nature  tes- 
tifies by  many  noble  gains  and  acquire- 
ments, WE   ARE   OOINQ  OKWAED  AND   UP- 
WARD !  It  seems  to  me  that  the  clergyman  *s 
state  of  feeling  must  be  a  curious  one,  who, 
on  a  fine   Sunday  morning,  when  he  is 
sixty,  can  take  out  of  his  drawer  a  sermon 
which  he  wrote  at  five-and-twenty,  and 
go  and  preach  it  with  perfect  approval 
and  without  the  alteration  of  a  word.    It 
is  somewhat  mortifying,  no  doubt,  to  look 
at  a  sermon  which  you  wrote  seven  or  eight 
years  since,  and  which  you  then  thought 
brilliant  eloquence,  and  to  find  that  in 
your  present  judgment  it  is  no  better  than 
tawdry  fustian.     But  still,  my  friend,  even 
though  you  grudge  to  find  that  yon  must 
throw  the  sermon  aside  and  preach  it  no 
more,  are  you  not  secretly  pleased  at  this 
proof  how  much  your  mind  has  grown  in 
these  years  ?    It  is  pleasant  to  ^ink  that 
yon  have  not  been  falling  off,  not  stand- 
mg  still.    The  wings  of  your  imagination 
are  somewhat  clipped  indeed,  and  your 
style  has  lost  something  of  that  pith  which 
goes  with  want  of  consideration.     Some 
youthful  judges  may  think  that  yon  have 
sadly  fallen  off;  but  you  are  content  in 
the  firm  conviction  that  you  have  vastly 
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improved.  It  was  veal  then  :  it  is  beef 
now.  I  remember  hearing  with  great  in- 
terest how  a  venerable  professor  of  four- 
score wrote  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  his 
life  a  little  course  of  lectures  on  a  cenain 
debated  point  of  theology.  He  had  out- 
grown his  former  notions  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  old  man  said  his  former  lec- 
tures upon  it  did  not  do  him  justice.  Was 
it  not  a  pleasant  sight  —  the  aged  tree 
bearing  fruit  to  the  last  ?  How  it  must 
have  pleased  and  soothed  tlie  good  man 
amid  many  advancing  infirmities  to  per- 
suade himself  (justly  or  unjustly)  that  in 
the  most  important  respect  he  was  going 
onward  still  I 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasant  sight  to  kindly 
on-lookers,  and  it  is  a  sustaining  and  con- 
soling thing  to  the  old  man  himself,  when 
amid  physical  decadence  there  is  intellect- 
ual growth.  But  this  is  not  a  common 
thing.  As  a  general  rule,  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that,  intellectually,  we  top  the 
summit  some  time  before  fourscore,  and 
begin  to  go  down-hill.  I  do  not  wish  to 
turn  my  essays  into  sermons ;  or  to  push 
upon  my  readers  in  Fra9€T  things  more 
fitly  addressed  to  my  congregation  on 
Sundays:  still,  let  me  say  that  in  the 
thought  that  Growing  Old  implies  at  last 
a  decay  both  mental  and  bodily,  and  that 
unrelieved  Going  Down  is  a  very  sad  thing 
to  feel  or  to  see,  I  find  great  comfort  in 
remembering  that  as  regards  the  best  and 
noblest  of  all  characteristics,  the  old  man 
may  be  progressing  to  the  last.  In  all 
those  beautiful  qualities  which  most  attract 
the  love  and  reverence  of  those  around, 
and  which  fit  for  purer  and  happier  com- 
pany than  oan  be  found  in  this  world,  the 
aged  man  or  woman  may  be  growing  still. 
In  the  last  days,  indeed,  it  may  be  ripen- 
ing rather  than  growing :  mellowing,  not 
expanding.  But  to  do  thoA  is  to  "  grow 
in  grace."  And  doubtless  the  yellow 
harvest-field  in  September  is  an  advance 
upon  the  fresh  green  blades  of  June.  You 
may  like  better  to  look  upon  the  wheat 
that  is  progressing  towards  ripeness ;  but 
the  wheat  which  has  reached  ripeness  is 
not  a  falling  off.  The  stalks  will  not  bend 
now,  without  breaking ;  you  rub  the 
heads,  and  the  yellow  chafiT  that  wraps 
the  grain,  crumbles  off  in  dust.  But  it  is 
beyond  a  question  that  there  yon  see 
wheat  at  its  best. 

Still,  nbt  forgetting  this,  we  must  all 
f^el  it  sad  to  see  human  beings  as  they 


grow  old,  retrograding  in  material  com- 
forts and  advantages.  It  is  a  mournful 
thing  to  see :  a  man  growing  poorer  as  he 
is  growing  older,  or  losing  position  in  any 
way.  If  it  were  in  my  power,  I  would 
make  all  barristers  above  sixty  judges. 
They  ought  to  be  put  in  a  situation  of  dig- 
nity and  independence.  You  don't  like 
to  go  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  there  be- 
hold a  thin,  gray-headed  counsel,  some- 
what shaken  in  nerve^  looking  rather  frail, 
battling  away  with  a  full  blooded,  confi- 
dent, hopeful,  impudent  fellow,  five-and- 
twenty  years  his  junior.  The  youthful, 
big-whiskered,  roaring,  and  bullying  ad- 
vocate is  sure  to  be  held  in  much  the 
greater  estimation  by  attorneys'  clerks. 
The  old  gentleman's  day  is  over ;  but  with 
lessening  practice  and  disappointed  hopes 
he  must  drive  on  at  the  bar  still.  I  wish 
I  were  a  Chief-Justice,  that  by  special 
deference  and  kindliness  of  manner,  I 
might  daily  soothe  somewhat  the  feelings 
of  that  aging  man.  But  it  is  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  clergy  that  one  sees  the 
painful  sight  of  men  growing  poorer  as 
they  are  growing  older.  I  think  of  the 
case  of  a  clergyman  who  at  his  first  start 
was  rather  fortunate :  who  gets  a  nice 
parish  at  six-and- twenty :  I  mean  a  parish 
which  is  a  nice  one  for  a  man  of  six-and- 
twenty :  and  who  never  gets  any  other 
preferment,  but  in  that  parish  grows  old. 
bon't  we  all  know  how  pretty  and  elegant 
every  thing  was  about  him  at  first :  how 
trim  and  weedless  were  his  garden  and 
shrubbery :  how  rosy  his  carpets,  how  airy 
his  window-curtains,  how  neat  though 
slight  all  his  furniture :  how  graceful,  mer- 
ry, and  nicely  dressed  the  young  girl  who 
was  his  wife :  how  (besides  hosts  of  paro- 
chial improvements)  he  devised  number- 
less little  changes  about  his  dwelling  : 
rustic  bowers,  moss-houses,  green  mounts, 
labyrinthine  walks,  fantastically-trimmed 
yews,  root-bridges  over  the  little  stream. 
But  as  bis  family  increased,  his  income 
stood  still.  It  was  hard  enough  work  to 
make  the  ends  meet  even  at  first,  though 
young  hearts  arc  hopeful :  but  with  six  or 
seven  children,  with  boys  who  must  be 
sent  to  college,  with  girls  who  must  be 
educated  as  ladies,  witb  the  prices  of  all 
things  ever  increasing,  with  multiplying 
bills  from  the  shoemaker,  tailor,  dress- 
maker; the  poor  parson  grows  yearly 
poorer.  The  rosy  face  of  the  young  wile 
nas  now  deep  lines  of  care :  the  weekly 
sermon  is  dml  and  spiritless :  the  parcel 
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of  books  comes  no  more :  the  carpets  I 
grow  threadbare  but  are  not  replaced : 
Uie  furniture  becomes  creaky  and  rickety : 
the  garden-walks  are   weedy:  the  bark 

geels  off  the  rustic  verandah :  the  moss- 
ouse  falls  much  over  to  one  side :  the 
fdends,  far  away,  grow  out  of  all  acquaint- 
ance. The  parson  himself,  once  so  precise 
in  dress,  is  shabby  and  untidy  now ;  and 
his  wife's  neat  figure  is  gone :  the  servants 
are  of  inferior  class,  coarse  and  insolent : 
perhaps  the  burden  of  hopeless  debt  press- 
es  always  with  its  dull  dead  weight  upon 
the  poor  clergyman's  heart.  There  is 
little  spnng  in  him  to  push  off  the  invasion 
of  fatigue  and  infection,  and  he  is  much 
exposed  to  both  ;  and  should  he  be  taken 
away,  who  shall  care  for  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless,  losing  at  once  their  head, 
their  home,  their  means  of  living  ?  Even 
you,  non-clerical  reader,  know  precisely 
what  I  describe  :  hundreds  have  seen  it : 
and  such  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  there  is  no  sadder  sight  than  that  of 
a  clergyman,  with  a  wife  and  children, 
growing  poorer  as  he  is  growing  old. 
Oh !  that  I  had  the  fortune  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  that  I  might  found,  once  for  all,  a 
fund  that  should  raise  forever  above  pen- 
ury and  degradation  the  widows  and  the 
oi7)hans  of  rectory,  vicarage,  parsonage, 
and  manse ! 

i  And  even  when  the  old  man  has  none 
depending  upon  him  for  bread,  to  be  pro- 
vided from  his  lessening  store,  there  is 
something  inexpressibly  touching  and 
mournful  in  the  spectacle  of  an  old  man 
who  must  pinch  and  screw.  You  do  not 
mind  a  bit  about  a  hopeful  young  lad  hav-^ 
ing  to  live  in  humble  lodgings  up  three 
pair  of  stairs ;  or  about  such  a  one  having 
a  limited  number  of  shirts,  stocking^s,  and 
boots,  and  needing  to  be  very  carelnl  and 
saving  as  to  his  clothes ;  or  about  his  hav- 
ing very  homely  shaving-things,  or  hair- 
brushes that  are  a  good  deal  worn  out. 
The  young  fellow  can  stand  all  that :  it  is 
all  quite  right :  let  him  bear  the  yoke  in 
his  youth  :  he  may  look  forward  to  better 
days.  Nor  does  there  seem  in  the  nature 
of  things  any  very  sad  inconsistency  in 
the  idea  of  a  yotirtjj  lad  carefiilly  consid- 
ering how  long  his  boots  or  great  coat 
will  last,  or  with  what  minimum  of  shirts 
he  can  manage  to  got  on.  But  I  can  not 
bear  the  thought  of  a  gray-headed  old 
mah,  with  shaky  hand  and  weary  limb. 
Bitting  down  in  his  lonely  lodging,  and 
meditating  on  such  things  as  these  :  count- 


ing his  pocket-bandkerchiefs,  and  suspect- 
ing that  one  is  stolen  ;  or  looking  ruefully 
at  a  boot  which  has  been  cut  where  the 
upper  leather  joins  the  sole.  Let  not  the 
aged  man  be  worried  with  such  petty  de- 
tails !  Of  course,  my  reader,  I  know  us 
well  as  you  do,  that  very  manv  aged  peo- 
ple must  think  of  these  little  things  to  the 
last.  All  I  say  is,  that  if  I  had  the  order- 
ing of  things,  no  man  or  woman  above 
fifty  should  ever  know  the  want  of  money. 
And  whenever  I  find  a  four-leaved  sham- 
rock, that  is  the  very  first  arrangement  I 
shall  make.  Possibly  I  may  extend  the 
arrangement  ftirther,  and  provide  that  no 
honest  married  man  or  woman  shall  ever 
grow  early  old  through  wearing  care. 
What  a  little  end  is  sometimes  the  grand 
object  of  a  human  being's  strivings  through 
many  weeks  and  montns !  I  sat  down  the 
other  day  in  a  poor  chamber,  damp  with 
much  linen  drying  upon  crossing  lines. 
There  dwells  a  solitary  woman,  an  aged 
and  infirm  woman,  who  suppoi'ts  herself 
by  washing.  For  months  past  her  earn- 
ings have  averaged  three  shillings  a  week. 
Out  of  that  sum  she  must  provide  food 
and  raiment ;  she  must  keep  in  her  poor 
fire ;  and  she  must  pay  a  rent  of  nearly 
three  pounds  a  year.  "  It  is  hard  wort, 
sir,"  she  said :  "  it  costs  me  many  a  thought 
getting  together  the  money  to  pay  my 
rent."  And  I  could  see  well,  that  from 
the  year's  beginning  to  its  end,  the  thing 
always  uppermost  in  that  poor  old  widow's 
waking  thoughts,  was  the  raising  of  that 
great  mcubus  of  a  sum  of  money.  A  small 
end,  you  would  say,  for  the  chief  thoughts 
of  an  immortal  being !  Don't  you  feel, 
gay  young  reader,  for  that  fellow-creature, 
to  whom  a  week  has  been  a  success,  if  at 
its  close  she  can  put  by  a  few  halfpence 
towards  meeting  the  term-day  ?  Would 
you  not  like  to  enrich  her,  to  ^ve  her  a 
light  heart,  by  sending  her  a  halfaove- 
reign  ?  If  you  would,  you  may  send  it 
to  me. 

It  is  well,  I  have  said,  for  a  man  who  is 
growing  old,  if  he  is  able  to  perauade  him- 
self that  though  physically  going  down- 
hill, he  is  yet  in  some  respect  progre^ing. 
For  if  he  can  persuade  himself  that  he  is 
progressing  in  any  one  thing,  he  will  cer- 
tainly believe  that  he  is  advancing  on  the 
whole.  Still,  it  must  be  said,  that  the 
self-complacency  of  old  gentlemen  is 
sometimes  amusmg  (where  not 'irritating) 
to  their  juniors.    The  self-conceit  of  many 
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old  men  is  something  quite  amazing. 
They  talk  incessantly  about  themselves 
and  their  doings ;  and,  to  hear  them  talk, 
you  would  imagine  that  every  great  social 
or  political  change  of  late  years  had  been 
brought  about  mainly  by  their  instrument- 
ality. I  have  hearo  an  elderly  man  of 
fair  averaee  ability,  declare  in  sober  ear- 
nest, that  had  he  gone  to  the  bar,  he  ^^  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying"  that  he  would 
have  been  Chancellor  or  Chief-Justice  of 
England.  I  have  witnessed  an  elderly 
roan  whom  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  never 
saw  or  heard  o^  declare  that  Sir  Robert 
had  borrowed  from  him  his  idea  of  abol- 
isliin^  the  Corn-laws.  I  have  heard  an 
elderly  mercantile  man,  who  had  gone  the 
previous  day  to  look  at  a  small  property 
which  was  for  sale,  remark  that  he  had 
no  doubt  that  by  this  time  all  the  county 
was  aware  of  what  he  had  been  doing. 
With  the  majority  of  elderly  men,  you 
can  hardly  err  on  the  side  of  over-estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  their  vanity.  They 
will  receive  with  satisfaction  a  degree  of 
flattery  which  would  at  once  lead  a  young 
man  to  suspect  that  you  were  making  a 
fool  of  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a 
man  be  foolish  at  all,  he  always  grows 
more  foolish  as  he  grows  older.  The 
most  outrageous  conceit  of  personal  beau- 
ty, intellectual  prowess,  weight  in  the 
county,  superiority  in  the  regard  of 
horses,  wine,  pictures,  grapes,  potatoes, 
poultry,  pigs,  and  all  other  possessions, 
which  I  have  ever  seen,  has  been  in  the 
case  of  old  men.  And  I  have  known  com- 
mon-place old  women,  to  whom  if  you  had 
ascribed  queenly  beauty  and  the  intellect 
of  Shakspeare,  they  would  have  thought 
you  were  doing  them  simple  justice.  The 
truth  appears  to  be,  not  that  the  vanity 
of  elderly  folk  is  naturally  bigger  than 
that  of  their  juniors,  but  that  it  is  not 
mown  down  in  that  unsparing  fashion  to 
which  the  vanity  of  their  juniors  is  sub- 
jected. If  an  old  man  tells  you  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave-trade  originated  in 
his  back-parlor,  you  may  think  him  a  vain, 
ftilly  old  fellow,  but  you  do  not  tell  him  so. 
Whereas  if  a  young  person  makes*  an  ex- 
liibition  of  personal  vanity,  he  is  severely 
riiUculed.  He  is  taught  sharply  that, 
however  great  may  be  his  estimate  of  him- 
self, it  will  not  do  to  show  it.  ^'  Shut  up, 
old  fellow,  and  don^t  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self," you  say  to  a  friend  of  your  own  age, 
should  he  begin  to  vapor.  But  when  the 
aged  pilgrim  begins  to  boast,  you  feel 


bound  to  listen  with  apparent  respect. 
And  the  result  is,  that  the  old  gentleman 
fancies  you  believe  all  he  tells  you. 

Not  unirequently,  when  a  man  has 
grown  old  to  that  degree  that  all  his  pow- 
ers of  mind  and  body  are  considerably  im- 
paired, there  is  a  curious  and  touching 
mood  which  comes  before  an  almost  sud- 
den breaking  down  into  decrepitude.  It 
is  a  mood  in  which  the  man  becomes  con- 
vinced that  he  is  not  so  very  old ;  that  he 
has  been  mistaken  in  finncying  that  the  aiv* 
tumn  of  life  was  so  far  advanced  with  him; 
and  that  all  he  has  to  do  in  order  to  be  as 
active  and  vigorous  as  ever  he  was,  is  to 
make  some  great  change  of  scene  and  cir- 
cumstances :  to  go  back,  perhaps,  to  some 
place  where  he  had  lived  many  years 
before,  and  there,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ex- 
presses it,  to  "  recover  youth  in  the  fields 
where  he  once  was  young."  The  aged 
clergyman  thinks  that  if  he  were  now  to 
go  to  the  parish  he  was  offered  forty 
years  since,  it  would  bring  back  those 
days  again :  he  would  be  the  man  he  was 
then.  Of  course,  in  most  cases,  such  a 
feeling  is  like  the  leaping  up  of  the  flame 
before  it  goes  out ;  it  is  an  impulse  as  na- 
tural and  as  unreasonable  as  that  which 
mades  the  dying  man  insist  within  an 
hour  of  his  death  on  being  lifled  from  bis 
bed  and  placed  in  his  easy  chair,  and  then 
he  will  be  all  right.  But  sometimes 
there  really  is  in  human  feeling  and  life 
something  analogous  to  the  Martinmas 
summer  in  the  year.  Sometimes  after  we 
had  made  up  our  mind  that  we  had 
grown  old,  it  flashes  upon  us  that  we  arc 
not  so  old  afler  all :  there  is  a  real  rejuve- 
nescence. Happy  days  promote  the  feeU 
ing.  You  know  that  as  autumn  draws  on, 
'there  come  days  on  which  it  is  summer  or 
winter  just  as  the  weather  chances  to  be 
fliir  or  ibul.  And  so  there  is  a  stage  of 
life  in  which  it  depends  mainly  on  a  man's 
surroundings  whether  he  shall  be  old  or 
young.  If  imsuccessful,  over-burdened, 
over-driven,  lightly  esteemed,  with  much 
depending  upon  him,  and  little  aid  or 
sympathy,  a  man  may  feel  old  at  thirty- 
flve.  But  if  there  still  be  a  house  where 
he  is  one  of  the  hoys:  if  he  be  living 
among  his  kindred  and  those  who  have 
grown  up  along  with  him:  if  he  be  still 
unmarried :  if  he  tiave  not  lived  in  many 
different  places,  or  in  any  place  very  far 
away :  if  he  have  not  known  many  differ- 
ent modes  of  life,  or  worked  in  many  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  of  work :  then  at  thirty-five 
he  may  feel  very  young.  There  are  men 
who  at  that  age  have  never  known  what  it 
is  to  stand  upon  their  own  legs  in  life,  and 
to  act  upon  their  own  responsibility. 
They  have  always  had  some  one  to  tell 
them  what  to  do.  I  can  imagine  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  ten  years  which 
Pisistratus  Caxton  spent  in  Australia,  far 
away  from  his  parents  and  his  home,  and 
day  by  day  obliged  to  decide  and  to  man- 
age for  himself,  ne  had  begun  to  feel  tole- 
rably old.  But  when  he  came  back  again, 
and  found  his  father  and  mother  hardly 
changed  in  aspect ;  and  found  the  chairs, 
and  sofas,  and  beds,  and  possibly  even  the 
cai'pets,  looking  much  as  he  had  left 
them;  those  ten  years,  a  vast  expanse 
while  they  were  passing  over,  would  close 
up  into  something  very  small  in  the  per- 
spective ;  and  he  would  feel  with  a  sudden 
exultation  that  he  was  quite  a  young  fel- 
low yet. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  vast  amount  of 
work  a  man  may  go  through  without  its 
telling  much  upon  him :  and  how  many 
years  he  may  live  without  feeling  percep- 
tibly older  at  their  close.  The  years 
were  long  in  passing ;  they  look  like  no 
thing  when  past.  If  you  were  to  go  away, 
my  friend,  from  London  or  Edinburgh, 
and  live  for  five  or  six  years  in  the  center 
of  the  Libyan  desert ;  or  in  an  island  of 
the  South  Seas ;  or  at  an  up-country  sta- 
tion in  India ;  there  would  be  many  even- 
ings in  those  years  on  which  you  would 
feel  as  though  you  were  separated  by 
ages  from  the  scenes  and  friends  you  knew. 
It  would  seem  like  a  century  since  you 
came  away ;  it  would  seem  like  an  impos- 
sibility that  you  should  ever  be  back  again 
in  the  old  place,  looking  and  feeling  much 
in  the  old  way.  But  at  length,  traveling 
on  week  after  week,  you  come  home  again. 
You  find  your  old  companions  looking 
just  as  before,  and  the  places  you  knew 
are  little  changed.  Miss  Smith,  Avhom 
you  remember  a  blooming  young  woman 
before  you  went  out,  is  a  blooming  young 
woman  still,  and  probably  singing  the 
same  songs  which  you  remember  her  sing- 
ing then.  Why,  it  rushes  upon  you,  you 
have  been  a  very  short  lime  away ;  yon 
are  not  a  day  older ;  it  is  a  mere  nothing 
to  go  out  sperm-whaling  for  four  or  five 
years,  or  to  retire  for  that  period  to  a 
parish  in  the  Ultima  Thde.  Life,  after 
all,  is  so  long,  that  you  may  cut  a  good 
large  slice  out  of  the  earlier  yeara  of  it 


without  making  it  perceptibly  less.  When 
Macaulay  returned  irom  India  after  h]» 
yeara  there,  I  have  no  doubt  he  felt  this. 
And  the  general  principle  is  true,  that 
almost  any  outward  condition  or  any 
state  of  feeling,  after  it  has  passed  away, 
appears  to  us  to  have  lasted  a  very  much 
shorter  time  than  it  did  when  it  was  pass- 
ing ;  and  it  leaves  us  with  the  conviction 
that  we  are  not  nearly  so  old  as  we  had 
fancied  while  it  was  passing.  And  the 
rejuvenescence  is  sometimes  not  merely 
in  feeling,  but  in  fact  and  in  appearance. 
Have  you  not  known  a  lady  of  perhaps 
three-and-thirty  years  married  to  an  ugly 
old  fogy  of  eighty-five,  who  during  the 
old  fogy's  life,  wore  high  dresses  and  caps, 
that  she  might  appear  something  like  a 
suitable  match  for  the  old  fogy  ;  but,  who, 
instantly  the  aged  buffalo  departed  this 
life,  cast  aside  her  venerable  trapping^a, 
and  burst  upon  the  world  almost  as  a 
blooming  girl,  doubtless  to  her  own  as- 
tonishment no  less  than  to  that  of  her 
friends  ?  And  you  remember  that  pleas- 
ing touch  of  nature  in  the  new  series  of 
JFrienda  in  Council^  when  Milverton, 
after  having  talked  of  himself  as  a  faded 
widower,  and  appeared  before  us  as  one 
devoted  to  grave  philosophic  research, 
falls  in  love  with  a  girl  of  two-and-twenty, 
and  discovers  that  after  all  he  is  not  so 
old.  And  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  pleas- 
ant discovery  to  any  man,  after  he  had 
fancied  for  years  that  the  romantic  inter- 
est had  for  him  fied  from  life,  to  find  that 
.  music  could  still  thrill  through  him  as  of 
yore,  and  that  the  capacity  of  spoonines^s 
was  not  at  all  obliterated.  As  Festus 
says : 

"  Rouse  thee,  heart ! 
Bow  of  my  life,  thou  yet  art  full  of  spring ! 
'  My  quiver  still  hath  many  purposes.*' 

When  Sir  Philip  Sidney  tells  us  that  in 
walking  through  the  fields  of  his  Arcadui, 
you  would,  among  other  pleasant  sights 
and  sounds,  here  and  there  chance  upon  a 
shepherd  -  boy,  "  piping  as  if  he  would 
never  grow  old,"  you  find  the  chivalrous 
knight  giving  his  countenance  to  the  vul- 
gar impression  that  a  youth  is  a  finer 
thing  than  age.  And  you  may  finil 
amon^  the  Twice-told  Tales  of  Nalhanicl 
Hawthorne  a  most  exquisite  one  called 
T/ie  fountain  of  Tbuth^  in  which  we  are 
told  of  three  old  gentlemen  and  an  oM 
lady,  who  were  so  enchanted  by  tastii?ir  a 
draught  which  brought  back  the  exhllara^ 
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tion  of  yottth  for  half^an-hour  (though  it 
led  them  likewise  to  make  very  great 
fools  of  themselves,)  that  they  deter- 
mined they  would  wander  over  the  world 
till  they  should  find  that  wondrous  foun- 
tain, and  then  quaff  its  waters  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  And  Thomas  Moore,  in 
one  of  his  sweetest  songs,  warms  for  a 
minute  from  cold  glitter  into  earnestness, 
as  he  declares  his  belief  that  no  gains 
which  advancing  years  can  bring  with 
them  are  any  compensation  for  the  light- 
heartedness  and  the  passionate  excite- 
ment which  they  take  away.     He  says : 

"  Ne*er  tell  me  of  glories  serenely  ftdorning 
The  close  of  our  day,  the  calm  eve  of  our 
night : 
Give  me  back,  give  me  back  the  wild  freshness 
of  morning — 
Its  smiles  and  its  tears  are  worth  evening's 
best  light" 

And  indeed  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  in 
a  life  whose  poetry  is  drawn  from  the  do- 
main of  passion  and  imagination,  the 
poetry  docs  pass  away  as  imagination 
flags  and  the  capacity  of  emotion  dries 
up  with  advancing  time.  But  the  true 
philosopher  among  the  three  writers  who 
have  been  mentioned,  is  Mr.  Hawthorne. 
Jle  shows  us  how  the  exhilaration,  the 
wild  freshness  of  the  season  when  life  is 
at  blood-heat,  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
intoxication ;  and  he  leaves  us  with  the 
sober  conviction  that  the  truly  wise  man 
may  well  be  thankful  when  he  has  got 
safely  through  that  feverish  season  of 
temptation  and  of  folly.  Let  us  be  glad 
if  our  bark  has  come  (even  a  little  bat- 
tered) through  the  Maelstrom,  by  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  is  now  sailing 
quietly  upon  a  calm  and  tranquil  sua. 
Wait  till  you  are  a  little  older,  youthful 
reader,  and  you  will  understand  that  truth 
and  soberness  (how  fitly  linked  together) 
are  noble  things.  If  you  are  a  good 
man — ^let  me  say  at  once,  a  Christian  man 
— your  latter  days  are  better  a  thousand 
times  than  those  early  ones  after  which 
superficial  and  worldly  folk  whimper.  The 
cap:icity  of  excitement  is  much  lessened ; 
the  freshness  of  feeling  and  heart  are 
much  gone ;  though  not,  of  necessity,  so 
very  much.  You  begin,  like  the  old 
grandmother  in  that  exquisite  poem  of 
Mr.  Tennyson,  "to  be  a  little  wearpr;" 
the  morning  air  is  hardly  so  exhilaratmg, 
nor  the  frosty  winter  afternoon ;  the 
snowdrops  and  primroses  come  back,  and 


you  are  disappointed  that  so  little  of  the 
vernal  joy  comes  with  them ;  you  go  and 
stand  by  the  grave  of  your  young  sbter 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  she 
died,  and  you  wonder  that  you  have 
come  to  fefl  so  little  where  once  you  felt 
so  much.  You  preach  the  sermons  you 
once  preached  with  emotion  so  deep  that 
it  was  contagious;  but  now  the  coitc- 
sponding  feeling  does  not  come ;  you 
give  them  coldly ;  you  are  mortified  at 
the  contrast  between  the  warmth  there  is 
in  the  old  words,  and  the  chilliness  with 
which  you  speak  them.  You  hear  of  tlie 
death  of  a  dear  friend,  and  you  are  vexed 
that  you  can  take  it  so  coolly.  But  oh ! 
my  brother,  aging  like  myself,  do  you  not 
know,  in  sober  earnest,  that  for  such 
losses  as  these,  other  things  have  brought 
abundant  recompense?  What  a  mean- 
ing there  is  now  to  you  in  the  words  of 
St.  Austin — "  Thou  madst  us  for  Thyself, 
and  our  hearts  are  restless  till  they  find 
rest  in  Thee  I"  You  are  begmnuig  to 
understand  that  St.  Paul  was  right,  when 
(even  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  inexpe- 
rienced yputh  is  proverbially  the  most 
hopeful)  no  declared  that  in  the  truest 
sense  "  experience  waketh  hope."  What 
a  calm  there  is  here!  Passion  is  no 
longer  the  disturbing  force  it  once  was. 
Your  eyes  are  no  longer  blinded  to  the 
truth  of  things  by  the  glittering  mists  of 
fancy.  You  do  your  duty  (quietly  and 
hopefully.  You  can  bear  patiently  with 
the  follies  and  the  expectations  of  youth. 
I  say  it  with  the  firmest  assurance  of  the 
tinith  of  what  I  say,  that  as  he  grows  old, 
the  wise  man  has  great  reason  to  thank 
God  that  he  is  no  longer  young.  Tinith 
and  soberness  are  well  worth  all  they  cost. 
You  won't  make  a  terrific  fool  of  yourself 
any  more.  Campbell  was  not  a  philoso- 
pher, aiid  possibly  he  was  only  half  in 
earnest  when  he  wrote  the  following 
verse ;  but  many  men,  no  longer  young, 
will  know  how  true  it  is : 

"  Hail,  welcome  tide  of  life,  where  no  tumul- 
tuous billows  rolL 

How  wondrous  to  myself  appears  this  hal- 
cyon calm  of  Bovit 

The  wearied  bird  blown  &*er  the  deq>  would 
sooner  quit  its  shores 

Than  I  would  cross  the  gulf  tsg^  that  Time 
has  brought  meo^ert** 

The  dead  are  the  only  people  that 
never  grow  old.  There  was  something 
typical  in  the  arrestment  of  time  in  thf 
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case  of  the  youthful  miner,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken.  Your  little  brother 
or  sister  that  died  long  ago  remains  in 
death  and  in  remembrance  the  same 
young  thing  forever.  It  is  fourteen 
vears  this  evening  since  the  writer's  sister 
left  this  world.  She  was  fifteen  years  old 
then — she  is  fifteen  years  old  yet.  I  have 
grown  older  since  then  by  fourteen  years, 
but  she  has  never  changed  as  they  ad- 
vanced ;  and  if  God  spares  me  to  four- 
score, I  never  shall  think  of  her  as  other 
than  the  youthful  creature  she  faded.  The 
other  day  I  listened  as  a  poor  woman  told 
of  the  death  of  her  fii-st  born  child.  He 
was  two  years  old.  She  had  a  small 
washing-green,  across  which  was  stretched 
a  rope  that  came  in  the  middle  close  to 
the  ground.  The  boy  was  leaning  on  the 
rope,  swinging  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  shouting  with  delight.  The  mother 
went  into  her  cottage  and  lost  sight  of 
him  for  a  minute ;  and  when  she  returned 
the  little  man  was  lying  across  the  rope, 
dead.  It  had  got  under  his  chin  ;  he  had 
not  sense  to  push  it  away ;  and  he  was 
suffocated.  The  mother  told  jne,  and  I 
believe  truly,  that  she  had  never  been  the 
same  person  since  ;  but  the  thing  which 
mainly  struck  me  was,  that  though  it  is 
eighteen  years  since  then,  she  thought  of 
her  child  as  an  infant  of  two  years  yet ; 
it  is  a  little  child  she  looks  for  to  meet 
her  at  the  Grate  of  the  Golden  City.  Had 
her  child  lived  he  would  have  been  twenty 
years  old  now :  he  died,  and  he  is  only 
two:  he  is  two  yet:  he  will  never  be 
more  than  two.  The  little  rosy  face  of 
that  morning,  and  the  little  half-articulate 
voice,  would  have  been  faintly  remem- 
bered by  the  mother  had  they  gradually 


died  into  boyhood  and  manhood;  but 
that  day  stereotyped  them:  they  remain 
unchanged. 

Have  you  seen,  my  reader,  the  &ce 
that  had  grown  old  m  life  grow  young 
after  death?  The  expression  of  many 
^ears  since,  lost  for  long,  come  out  start- 
mgly  in  the  features,  fixed  and  cold  ? 
Every  one  has  seen  it :  and  it  is  some- 
times strange  how  rapidly  the  change 
takes  place.  The  marks  of  pain  fade  out, 
and  with  them  the  marks  of  a^e.  I  once 
saw  an  aged  lady  die.  She  nad  borne 
shai*p  pain  for  many  days  with  the  endur- 
ance of  a  raaityr ;  she  had  to  bear  sharp 
pain  to  the  very  last.  The  features  were 
tense  and  rigid  with  suffering ;  they  i*e- 
mained  so  while  life  remaned.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  the  change  that  took 

?lace  in  the  very  instant  of  dissolution, 
'he  features,  sharp  for  many  days  with 
pain,  in  that  instant  recovered  the  old 
aspect  of  quietude  which  they  had  borne 
in  health :  the  tense,  tight  look  was  gone. 
You  saw  the  signs  of  pain  go  out.  Yon 
felt  that  all  suffering  was  over.  It  was 
no  more  of  course  than  the  working  of 
physical  law  :  but  in  that  case  it  seemed 
as  if  there  were  a  further  meaning  con- 
veyed. And  so  it  seems  to  me  when  the 
young  look  comes  back  on  the  departed 
Christian's  face.  Gk>ne,  it  seems  to  say, 
where  the  progress  of  time  shall  no  long- 
er bring  a^e  or  decay.  Gone  where 
there  are  bemgs  whose  life  may  be  reck- 
oned by  centuries,  but  in  whom  life  is 
fresh  and  young,  and  always  will  be  so. 
Close  the  aged  eyes!  Fold  the  aged 
hands  in  rest.  Their  owner  is  no  longer 
old! 


RoTAL  Gbooraphical  Sdcibtt.  —  On  Monday 
evening  ft  meetiot(  of  the  Geo^n^phical  Societj-  was 
held  in  Biirlingtoo  Haoee^-^he  president.  Earl  de 
Grey,  io  the  (£alr.  The  first  paper  read  was  a 
oommunicatioD,  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  on  the  practicabil- 
ity of  reachiog  the  north  pole,  which  was  auooeeded 
by  a  aeoood  paper  on  the  proposed  North  Atlantic 
telegraph,  read  by  Colonel  Schaffaer ;  both  subjects 
related  to  the  ArcUc  regions,  and  the  discussion  on 
them  was  taken  together.  Mr.  Hopkins*  paper  was 
altogether  speculative,  and  his  opinion  that  it  is 
practicable  to  reach  the  nortli  pole  was  founded  on 
the  yoyage  of  Captain  Parry,  who  reached  within 
eight  degrees  of  the  pole. 

Snarwo  inquiries  are  makiDg,  whether  the  cup 
of  sorrow  has  a  saucer. 


Tas  new  work  by  the  authoress  of  the  Wide, 
Wide  World,  entitled.  Say  and  Seal,  just  issued  by 
Mr.  Bentley,  L'>Ldon,  has,  we  understand,  TCarhed, 
in  scarcely  a  single  week,  a  sale  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  copies.  In  the  United  Kiogdom  t}oi^, 
half  a  nuUion  of  copies  were  ssld  of  The  Wtde^  Widt 
World, 

It  is  not  a  &ce.  a  form,  nor  a  soil  yoioe  or  pleasant 
smile  that  kindles  love  in  the  heart  of  a  man.  Tfa^fe 
are  powerful  aooessoriea,  but  lore  itself  is  tdeal 
looks  not  with  the  eye,  but  with  the  mtnd ;  benee 
tlie  ancients  bandaged  the  eyes  of  Cupid. 

"  You  seem  to  walk  more  erect  than  usna],  my 
friend.**  "  Yes,  I  have  been  straitened  by  etrcum- 
stances." 
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From    tbt   Wettmlniter   Kerlew 


PHILOSOPHY   OF   DISCOVERY.* 


^  Dr.  Whewsll^s  present  volume  com- 
prises  an  historical  and  critical  BUi*vey  of 
the  chief  aDcieot^  medieval,  and  modem 
systems  of  philosophy,  together  with  an 
exposition  of  his  own  system.  Some  of 
the  chapters  of  which  it  is  made  np  have 
appeared  already  m  former  works,  others 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  The 
niost  important  of  these  are  Chapters 
XXIX.  and  XXX.,  that  Necessary  Truth 
is  progressive^  and  on  T/ie  T/heological 
hearing  of  the  Philosophy  of  Discovery. 
Philosophy  can  not  exclude  on  the  one 
hand  an  a  priori  element  in  human  know- 
ledge, nor  on  the  other  the  necessity  for 
an  a  posteriori  observation,  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas 
in  its  extreme  shape  can  never  be  revived. 
Whether  we  suppose  mental  species,  or 
laws  of  thought,  or  the  mental  movement 
be  described  in  the  abstract  in  any  other 
way,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mind 
contributes  the  form  of  knowledge  while 
observation  supplies  the  materiiu.  And 
there  is  not  only  this  forming  or  shaping 
power  in  the  mind,  but  there  is  also  a 
power  of  anticipation.  But  this  anticipa- 
tory power  is  limited  —  able  to  look  for- 
ward into  the  dark  for  a  short  way  only. 
Ilnppy  guesses  in  one  age  become  axioms 
in  another;  and  truths  unperceived  by 
some  are  '^  necessary  "  to  others.  Expe< 
rience  plays  an  important  pait  in  this  ad- 
vancement, not  only  in  proving  the  happy 
guesses  or  anticipations,  but  in  suggest- 
ing them;  in  setting  men  searching  for 
grounds,  and  causing  them  to  put  ques- 
tions clearly,  when  they  become  nearly 
ripe  for  solution.  That  axioms  are  not 
all  of  them  evident  without  patient 
thought,  or  without  a  sufficient  experi- 


•  On  the  PhUotoph}/  of  Discovery^  Cfiaptera  HU- 
iorical  and  Critical.  By  William  Wrkvtsll,  D.D., 
Master  of  Trinity  Gollegef  Cambridge,  and  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Institute  of  Frmnoe.  In- 
cluding tlie  completion  of  tiie  Third  Edition  of  the 
Indactive  Sdenocs.  London :  John  W.  Parker  and 
Son.     1860. 


ence,  does  not  take  them  out  of  the  class 
of  "  necessary  truths."    Thus : 

''The  axioms  on  which  the  science  of  me- 
chanics rests,  that  the  cause  is  measured  by  the 
effects,  that  re&ction  is  equal  and  opposite  to 
action,  and  the  like,  are  not  these  eyident  to  a 
mind  cultivated  by  steady  thought  on  such  sub- 
jects ?  and  do  they  not  require  such  culture  of 
the  mind  in  order  to  see  them  ?  Are  tiiey  not 
obscure  or  uncertain  to  those  who  are  not  so 
cultured  ? — that  is,  to  common  thinkers ;  to  the 
general  bulk  of  mankind  ?  Thus,  then,  it  re- 
quires the  discipline  of  the  science  of  mechanics 
to  enable  the  mind  to  see  the  axioms  of  that 
sdenoe."— P.  848. 

The  axioms  so  derived  are  of  course 
relative  lo  the  scientific  condition  in  which 
they  are  possible — they  do  not  become  an 
inheritance  necessarily  for  future  genera- 
tions, nor  are  they  transmissible,  unless 
to  those  who  stand  on  the  requisite  scien- 
tific vantage-ground.  These  views,  how- 
ever, of  Dr.  Whewell  appear  to  us  of  the 
highest  value  in  opening  directions  for  the 
enlargement  of  our  knowledge,  and  as 
tending  to  a  reasonable  concDiation  of  the 
a  priori  and  experiential  philosophies. 

But  fartl)er,  in  the  progress  of  science 
facts  are  idealized  —  a  posteriori  truths 
become  d  priori  truths,  and  there  is  found 
a  correspondence  between  the  observed 
world  01  fact  without  and  the  world  of 
thought  within.  How  is  this  ?  Dr.  Whe- 
well's  answer,  as  he  is  here  about  to  con- 
nect philosophy  with  theology,  is  of  a 
more  dubious  and  theoretical  kind.    It  is : 

*'frhat  the  truths  which  exist  or  can  be 
generated  in  man's  mind  agree  with  the  laws  of 
the  universe,  because  he  who  has  made  and 
sustains  man  and  the  universe  has  caused  them 
to  agree :  that  our  Ideas  correspond  to  the  Facts 
of  the  world,  and  the  Facts  to  our  Ideas,  because 
our  Ideas  are  given  us  by  the  same  power  which 
made  the  world,  and  given  so  that  these  can 
and  must  agree  with  the  world  so  made.** — 
P.  858. 

Yet  the  extent  of  the  correspondence 
18  and  must  remain  unascertained.  It 
is  a  correspondence,  or  quasi-correspond« 
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ence,  good  foi*  all  pmctical  purposes  of 
human  life  and  thought  too,  but  the  rela- 
tive truth  is  not  established  as  objective 
truth :  and  it  is  at  least  conceivable  the 
Divine  Author  may  have  so  constituted 
the  universe,  that  the*  very  same  objects 
shall  arouse  and  combine  with  different 
ideas  in  different  orders  of  sentient  and 
intelliirent  beings :  there  may  not  be  the 
same  idea  quickened  in  the  most  philo- 
sophical man  upon  his  observation  of  the 
world  external  to  him,  as  is  quickened  in 
an  angel,  if  there  be  angels.  Dr.  Whe- 
well  imagines  a  mystic  circle  of  this  sort ; 
the  Divine  ideas  are  "  forms  eternal  of 
created  things,"  from  these,  and  corre- 
sponding to  their  impress,  are  derived  the 
substantial  existences  of  the  Universe ; 
and  in  the  human  mind  reside  ideas,  copies 
of  the  divine,  percipient  of  law,  beauty, 
kinds,  as  stamped  upon  the  world  by  its 
Creator.  Now  the  impression  from  a  seal 
Avill  fit  into  its  duplicate,  but  not  ade- 
quately or  entirely,  if  the  intaglio  in  the 
duplicate  is  imjiei-fect.  And  therefore 
Dr.  Whewell  thinks  that  the  existence  of 
ideas  in  the  human  mind  is  evidence  of 


like  ideas,  although  more  luminous  and 
perfect  in  the  Divine  mind.    Thus : 

**  I  suppose  the  Divine  Idea  of  Space  and  the 
human  Idea  of  Space  to  coincide  only  90  far  as 
the  human  Idea  goes ;  and  that  the  Divine  Idea 
may  easily  have  so  much  more  luminousaess 
and  oomprehcDsiveness  as  Divine  Ideas  may 
be  supposed  to  have  compared  with  human. 
Further,  that  this  Idea  of  Space,  the  first  of  the 
Ideas  on  which  human  science  is  founded,  is  the 
most  luminous  and  comprehensive  of  such  ideas ; 
and  there  are  innumerable  other  Ideas,  the 
foundations  of  sciences  more  or  less  complete, 
which  are  extremely  obscure  and  limited  in  the 
human  mind,  but  which  must  be  conceived  to 
be  perfectly  clear  and  unlimitedly  comprehen- 
sive in  the  Divine  Mind."— Pp.  860,  861. 

The  result  is,  that  the  human  mind  hav* 
ing  in  it  an  element  of  resemblance  to  the 
Divine  mind,  sees  the  universe  to  a  certain 
extent  as  the  Divine  mind  does,  and  from 
age  to  age,  as  discovery  makes  progress, 
will  see  things  more  and  more  as  the 
Divine  mind  sees  them.  Of  this  result  it 
must  be  said  that  it  is  too  theoretical ;  we 
naturally  would  throw  out  any  anchor 
likely  to  hold  within  the  vail,  but  this  is  a 
sanguine  and  purely  imaginary  venture. 


From  the  London  Beleetie   Reviair. 


ANSCHAR,    THE    APOSTLE    OF    THE    NORTH. 


Exactly  eight  centuries  have  passed, 
according  to  the  current  computation, 
since  the  iron  law  of  the  first  Emperor  of 
Rome  brought  the  Virgin  Mother  to  Beth- 
lehem, to  give  birth  in  a  cattle-stall  to  her 
royal  son.  Meanwhile,  the  Jewish  peasant 
has  made  the  proud  pagan  empire  bow 
down  to  the  t^ree  of  mfamy  to  which  it 
nailed  him,  and  because  its  homage  was 
insincere,  has  dashed  it  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel.  Still  further  to  pour  con- 
tempt upon  the  potsherds  of  the  earth,  a 
lamp  of  coarser  clay  is  just  being  fashioned 
on  the  wheel  of  history,  to  carry  the  light 
to  islands,  shores,  and  continents  yet  nn- 
known ;  and  then  so  soon  as  it  also  shall 
have  become  too  foully  choked  with  soot 
antl  filthy  lees  for  further  honor,  will  be 
shattered  in  its  turn.     On  the  high  festival 


of  that  lowly  nativity  a  new  Christian 
world  is  bom.  A  second  Augustas  is 
kneeling  before  the  symbol  of  weakness 
in  the  City  of  Strength.  On  his  head  is  a 
diadem  destined  to  be  worn  by  himself 
and  his  successors  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years ;  and  the  ornament  which  over- 
tops all  its  glittering  gold  and  all  its  blaz- 
ing gems  is  the  cross.  No  augur  of  old 
Rome  had  divined  her  down£ill  by  the 
hands  of  a  crucified  Jew,  and  the  transfer 
of  her  purple  to  one  of  his  barbarian  wor- 
shipers ;  least  of  all  that  a  Pontifex  Max- 
imus  should  solemnize  the  act.  Yet  here 
in  the  seat  of  the  Csesars,  on  the  old 
Brnmalia,  now  changed  into  the  joyous 
commemoration  of  the  fureifer^s  birtb, 
the  most  sacred  roof  in  the  Eternal  City, 
that  dedicated  not  to  the  Capitoline  Jove, 
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but  to  the  Galilean  fisherman  who  has 
succeeded  to  the  honors  of  the  god,  wit- 
nesses such  a  transfer.  Kp^rl*  the  Great, 
tlie  mightiest  ruler  whom  mankind  has 
seen  for  centunes,  or  will  see  for  centuries 
to  come,  is  being  crowned  by  the  most 
venerated  of  priests  Emperor  of  the  West, 
and  devoutly  pledges  himself  as  such 
never  to  forget  that  he  is  the  servant  of 
the  Nazarene. 

We  need  not  stop  to  point  out  how  this 
consecration  by  Leo  III.,  in  old  St.  Peter's, 
of  the  great  Frankish  realm,  stretching 
from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Appenines,  was  far  from  be- 
ing an  unmixed  triumph  for  ChrislianitjF. 
Yet  with  every  drawback — and  they  are 
many — it  was  surely  a  sublime  moment  in 
its  victorious  march  towards  the  final  con- 
summation, although  the  outward  pomp 
and  splendor  of  the  scene  served  but  to 
bedim  its  real  significance.  Neither  the 
pontiff  with  his  ampulla^  nor  the  Frank 
soldier  on  whose  head,  during  a  moment- 
ary pause  in  his  Thirty  Years'  War  against 
the  pagan  Saxons,  the  sacred  oil  is  poured, 
is  the  most  fitting  exponent  afforded  by 
even  that  rude  age  of  the  holy  Christmas 
mystery.  A  manifestation  of  the  truth, 
that  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of 
this  world  to  confound  the  things  that 
are  mighty,  happened  about  the  same 
time  in  a  remote  province  of  Karl's  em- 
pire, which,  if  less  conspicuous  than  that 
dazzling  display  before  the  high  altar  of 
the  principal  church  in  Christendom,  was 
far  truer  to  the  original.  For  it  was  within 
this  ecclesiastical  year,  and  perhaps  whilst 
the  Roman  deacon  was  reading  in  that 
imperial  solemnity  the  Gospel  for  the  Ad- 
vent season,  that  a  poor  but  pious  Picard 
mother  gave  birth  to  the  Apostle  of  the 
North.  The  great  evangelist  of  Scandi- 
navia, Anschar,  was  thus  a  native  of  the 
same  district  of  France  which,  seven  cen- 
turies afterwards,  when  the  long  and  harsh 
apprenticeship  of  the  MedisBval  Church 
was  just  drawing  to  a  close,  produced  a 
still  greater  man,  the  Romanic  Reformer, 
Calvm.  After  crossing  the  Channel  from 
Folkestone  in  one  of  the  South-Eastem 
Company's  splendid  steamers,  you  are  in 
Picardy  as  soon  as  you  land  at  Boulogne. 
Beneath  the  pavement  of  the  new  cathe- 


*  We  adopt  the  G-ermsia  form  of  the  name,  in  this 
and  aualogoas  cases,  as  a  protest  agmnst  the  too 
cx>inrnon  coofuslon  of  the  FraakiaU  hi8t')r7  with  tho 
Fi«;qcIi. 


dral,  lately  opened  there  with  so  mucli 
pomp,  is  a  very  ancient  crypt ;  and  if,  as 
IS  not  unlikely,  you  have  paced  its  solemn 
and  somber  aisles,  you  may  possibly  have 
been  treading  in  the  very  footsteps  of 
Anschar.  Two  thirds  of  the  railway 
thence  .to  Paris  passes  through  Picardy, 
of  which  Amiens  was  formerly  the  cap- 
ital. 

Born  thus  beneath  the  scepter  of  the 
first  Frank  Caesar,  Anschar  belongs  to  that 
period    of  renaissance    styled  after    its 
founder,  the  Karolingian  age,  when  Eu- 
rope once  more  began  to  settle  down  into 
something  like  order  after  the  Northern 
deluge.    In  the  history  of  the  Church  that 
age  stands  just  midway  between  the  time 
of  Apostolic  purity  and  the  epoch  when 
ecclesiastical  corruption  had  attained  such 
Titanic  proportions  that  Reformation  or 
death  became  inevitable.    This  is  its  chron- 
ological signature,  and  the  more  closely 
we  study  it,  the  more  proofs  shall  we  dis- 
cover that  its  inward    character  corre- 
sponds to  this  intermediate  position  which 
it  occupies  on  the  chart  of  time.    It  is 
more  than  most,  before  or  since,  a  yeasty 
age,  teeming  with  fresh  creative  energies 
for  good  and  also  for  evil.     But  the  an? 
tagonist  forces  which  are  afterwards  to 
come  into  glaring  contrast  and  open  con- 
flict with  each  other,  as  yet  either  repose 
peaceably  side  by  side,  or  if  they  do  occa- 
sionally fence,  it  seems  but  in  sport,  and 
witli  buttons  on  their  foils.    The  popes  are 
loyal  subjects,  and  the  empei*ors  are  bent 
on  increasing  the  power  of  the  priesthood 
and  its  chiefs  as  a  moral  and  civilizing  in- 
fluence.    There  are  as  yet  no  Hildebrands 
on  the  one  side,  and  no  Henrys  and  Fred- 
erics on  the  other.    In  this  age   were 
forged  the  Decretals,  that  famous  arsenal 
of  the  papacy.     Yet  though  designed  in 
the  first  instance  to  favor  the  metropoli- 
tans, rather  than  the  See  of  Peter,  it  is 
one  of  these,  the  great  Hincmar  of  Rheims, 
who  explodes  the  fraud.    On  the  other 
hand  we  find  Hincmar  denouncing  as  a 
heretic,    Gottschalk,   the  *  Predestinarian, 
the  forerunner  of  Wycliffe  and  Calvin, 
who,  strangely  enough,  is  vindicated  by 
the  bishops  of  Rome.    In  the  bosom  of 
the  same  monastery  of  Corvey,  a  tranquil 
controversy  breaks  out  between  an   un- 
fledged Aquinas,  Paschasius  Radbert,  the 
inventor  of  Transubstantiation,  and  brother 
Ratramnus,  an  undeveloped  Zvvingli,  its 
opponent.    It  was  in  this  convent,  and  un- 
der its  abbot  Paschasius,  that  Anschar 
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was  trained ;  yet  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
assume  that  the  pupil  agreed  with  his 
teacher  on  this  question,  since  it  seems 
pretty  certain  that  the  founder  of  the  Tri- 
dentine  theology  was  for  a  long  time  in 
the  minority.  Rome,  which  had  spumed 
the  yoke  of  the  Iconoclast  Greek  emper- 
ors, tamely  submits  to  the  prohibition  of 
image-worship  throughout  the  Frank  do- 
minions; and  the  S[aroline  books,  written 
by  Karl  the  Great's  own  court  divines 
against  the  abuse,  acquire  the  force  of  law 
in  St.  Peter's  itself.  Spain,  afterwards 
fertile  in  inquisitors  and  Jesuits,  now  pro- 
duces a  great  Reformer,  Claude,  subse- 
quently bishop  of  Turin,  who  dies  in  the 
the  communion  of  the  Church,  without 
having  encoantered  any  serious  persecu- 
tion. He,  too,  as  well  as  Gottschalk,  and 
other  heralds  of  the  dawn  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Pasohasius  Radbert,  Pope  Ni- 
cholas I.,  and  their  coadjutors  in  the  work 
of  darkness  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  co* 
temporary  of  Anschar.  We  see  that  it  is 
a  time  which  bears  two  manner  of  people 
in  its  womb. 

We  observe  the  same  startling  dualism 
in  the  Christian  missions  of  that  age.  In 
Karl  the  Great's  Saxon  wars,  and  in  other 
too  similar  instances  in  which  he  and  his 
immediate  successors  did  not  scruple  to 
offer  their  foes  the  alternative  of  baptism 
or  the  sword,  we  see  antedated  all  the  fol- 
lowing Cainish  struggles  for  the  ai-med 
propagation  of  the  faith,  which  are  the 
peculiar  infamy  of  the  Church  that  boasts 
of  being  the  One  Spouse  of  the  Lamb. 
But  there  is  also,  happily,  a  brighter  page. 
There  is  one  of  the  Karolingian  missions 
which  admirably  foreshadows  the  Protest- 
ant type  of  evangelization ;  and  it  is  the 
more  woi*thy  of  attention,  because  it  is  the 
only  confflderable  exception  which  meets 
Qs  in  that  age  to  the  dreary  uniformity  of 
the  rule  of  forcible  conversion. 

This  honorable  exception  is  Anschar's 
Scandinavian  mission.  The  bleak  and 
barren  soil  of  those  jagged  Norse  Penin- 
sulas which  he  sowed  with  the  seed  of  the 
Gospel,  was  not  first  watered  with  blood. 
Yet  it  is  a  cheering  fact,  which  strikes  at 
the  root  of  many  a  plausible  apology  for 
.the  more  military  method  then  in  vogue, 
that  it  throve  none  the  less.  Doubtless 
the  ci'op  thus  planted  was  of  slower  growth 
than  elsewhere.  But  what  of  that  ?  It 
was  never  eradicated,  and  the  hardy  ex- 
otic could  only  thus  have  become  acclim- 
atized on  those  inhospitable  and  storm- 


swept  shores.  How  else,  but  by  the  law 
of  kindness,  could  those  fierce  Yikings, 
whose  home  was  on  the  thundering  main, 
have  been  subdued  ?  At  a  later  period, 
long  after  the  death  of  their  Apostle, 
when  Christianity  having  mounted  the 
throne,  peraecution  was  unwisely  and 
wickedly  waged  against  the  pagan  minor- 
ity, the  dissidents  emigrated  en  masse  to 
Iceland,  and  there  maintained  for  some 
time  longer  the  outraged  religion  of  Odin.* 
And,  surely,  if  in  the  homesteads  of  those 
daring  pirates,  whose  name  was  the  terror 
of  Christendom  from  Sicily  to  the  He- 
brides, and  who  in  Anschar's  own  time 
laM  waste  the.  capitals  of  his  sovereign, 
Palis  and  Aix,  the  Gospel  needed  no  car- 
nal weapons  to  open  the  way  for  its  ap- 
proach, it  could  have  done  without  them 
any  where.  Like  the  Apostle  of  the 
North,  its  ambassadors  might  have  fallen 
asleep  without  seeing  the  fhll  fruits  of 
their  toils  and  sufferings,  but  in  due  sea- 
son the  harvest  would  have  been  garnered, 
if  by  other  bands. 

As  already  hinted,  Anschar,  like  so 
many  others  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the 
faith,  was  dedicated  to  God  from  the 
womb,  and  was  the  child  of  many  prayers. 
In  his  fifth  year,  however,  he  lost  bis  god- 
ly mother.  After  her  death  he  dreamt 
he  saw  her  in  the  bright  train  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  and  heard  her  ask  him  whether 
he  was  willing  to  come  to  bis  mother. 
On  the  pious  child^s  expressing  his  earnest 
longing  to  do  so :  ^*  Renounce  then,"  said 
she,  ''  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  let 
your  only  endeavor  be,  how  you  may  best 
please  God,  and  belong  wholly  to  him." 
Already  had  his  parents  placed  him  in  the 
monastery  of  Corvey,  near  Amiens.  At- 
tached to  the  convent  was  a  flonrishing 
school  under  Paschasius  Radbert,  after- 
wards abbot  of  this  ancient  and  celebrated 
Benedictine  house.  Anschar  was  his  most 
diligent  pupil,  and  his  thirst  for  the  relig- 
ious life  keeping  pace  with  his  intellectual 
growth,  he  m  due  time  received  the  ton- 
sure, cheerfully  surrendering  the  long 
hair  of  the  Prankish  freeman,  in  token  of 
his  having  become  the  servant  of  the 
Lord.  Meanwhile,  his  inward  feelings 
and  aspirations  were  still  reflected  in  the 
forms  of  his  excitable  imagination.  Voices 
from  the  upper  sphere  continued  to  call 
him  thither.    He  saw  shining  fingers  beck- 

*  The  Edda  belongs  to  Iceland,  and  is  the  record 
of  the  ezpiriog  faiU^  of  these  pagan  pilgrim  fiilhers. 
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oning  home  him  to  the  world  of  light  when 
he  should  have  finished,  like  a  hireling  rea- 
per, his  day's  work  in  the  missionary  har- 
vest, and  won  the  raartyr's  crown.  On 
one  occasion,  for  instance,  he  thought  he 
mingled  with  the  bright  throng  around 
the  throne  on  high,  and  he  states  what  he 
witnessed  as  follows :  "All  the  ranks  of 
the  heavenly  host,  standing  round  in  exul- 
tation, drew  joy  from  the  fountain  of 
light.  The  light  was  immeasurable,  so 
that  I  could  trace  neither  beginning  nor 
end  to  it.  And  although  I  could  see  far 
and  near,  yet  I  could  not  discern  that 
which  was  embraced  within  that  immeas* 
urable  light.  I  saw  nothing  but  its  out- 
ward shining,  yet  I  believed  that  he 
was  there,  of  whom  St.  Peter  says,  that 
even  the  angels  desire  to  behold  him. 
He  himself  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  all, 
and  all  around  him  were  in  him.  He 
encompassed  them  from  without,  and  sup- 
plying their  every  want,  inspired  and 
guided  them  from  within.  In  every  direc- 
tion alike  he  was  all.  There  was  neither 
sun  nor  moon  to  give  light  there,  nor  any 
appearance  of  heaven  or  earth.  But  the 
brightness  of  the  transparent  ether  wad 
such,  that  instead  of  being  in  the  least  op- 
pressive, it  refreshed  the  eye,  satisfying 
the  souls  of  all  with  inexpressible  bliss. 
And  from  the  midst  of  that  immeasura- 
ble light,  a  heavenly  voice  addressed  me, 
saying :  '  Go,  and  return  to  me  again, 
crowned  with  martyrdom.' "  Two  years 
afterwards,  whilst  wrestling  in  prayer  as 
was  his  wont,  he  had  another  of  these 
yisions.  He  thought  the  Redeemer  ap- 
peared to  him,  ana  bade  him  confess  his 
sins  that  he  might  obtain  absolution.  He 
said  :  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  thinp^s ; 
not  a  thought  is  hidden  from  thee."  But 
the  Lord  answered:  "It  is  true  that  I 
know  all  things ;  yet  for  all  that,  it  is  my 
will  that  men  should  confess  to  me  their 
sins,  that  they  may  be  forgiven."  Upon 
this  the  young  eatatico  confessed  his  sins, 
and  Christ  assured  him  they  were  forgiven, 
which  filled  him  with  unutterable  joy. 
On  another  occasion,  after  receiving  a 
fresh  assurance  from  the  Saviour  of  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sins,  his  devout  grati- 
tude overflowed  in  the  inquiry :  "  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  upon 
which  he  thought  he  heard  Christ  saying^ 
to  him :  "  Go,  preach  the  word  of  God  to 
the  tribes  of  the  heathen."  We  have, 
evidently,  here  a  heart  deeply  stirred  by 
the  Spintof  God,  if  theform  of  the  young 


Christian  Nazai-ite's  piety  is  unmistakably 
that  of  the  age,  and  bears  besides  the 
stamp  a  certain  naive  enthusiasm.  The 
boy  in  the  cloister  of  Corvey  reminds  ns 
of  the  child  Samuel  in  the  tabernacle  at 
Shiloh.  We  see,  too,  projected  in  his 
visions,  the  powerful  impression  made 
upon  him  by  the  current  accounts  of  the 
missionary  labors  and  martyrdom  of  the 
Hampshire  man  Winfrid,  the  Apostle  of 
the  Germans,  and  his  companions,  some 
of  whom  may  possibly  have  survived  to 
Anschar's  own  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  fields  were  opening  for 
which  the  workman  was  thus  girding  his 
loins.  Karl  the  Great  died  in  '814,  and 
the  event,  we  are  told,  greatly  deepened 
the  young  Picard's  sense  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  earthly  things.  For  he  had  seen 
the  mighty  emperor  in  all  his  glory,  and 
he  now  renewed  his  rows  more  fervently 
than  ever  "  to  belong  only  to  the  Lord." 
The  conqueror  of  the  Saxons  had  already 
determined  to  plant  monasteries  amongst 
them  as  centers  of  Christian  culture,  but 
he  met  with  unexpected  difficulties,  and 
was  cut  down  by  death  before  he  was  able 
to  carry  out  his  design.  He  had,  how- 
ever, paved  the  way  for  it,  by  distributing 
Saxon  captives  amongst  the  Frankish  re- 
ligious houses,  who  should  afterwards  go 
forth  as  monks  to  evangelize  their  coun- 
trymen, A  large  number  of  these  young 
Saxons  fell  to  the  share  of  Coi-vey,  and 
one  of  them,  Theodrad  by  name,  suggested 
that  a  monastery  should  be  founded  on  a 
well-watered  piece  of  land  belonging  to 
his  father^s  estate.  The  abbot  Adalhard, 
a  kinsman  of  the  emperor  Karl,  approved 
of  the  idea,  and  sent  the  young  monk 
home  to  negotiate  the  afiair.  Adalhard 
was  soon  afterwards  deposed,  but  his  suc- 
cessor, who  bore  the  same  name,  zealously 
took  up  the  business ;  and  at  the  Diet  of 
Paderbqm,  held  a.d.  816,  a  year  after 
Karl's  death,  his  son,  the  new  emperor, 
Ludwig  the  Pious,  gave  his  sanction  to 
the  scheme.  But  this  first  colony  from 
Corvey  proved  a  failure,  since  provisions 
were  so  scarce  in  the  region,  that  but  for 
wagon-loads  of  the  produce  of  the  more 
fertile  fields  of  Picardy,  sent  them  from 
the  parent  monastery,  the  monks  must 
have  starved.  Hence,  after  a  six  years' 
trial,  the  site*  was  abandoned,  and  a  new 


*  Its  ancient  name  was  Hetha  or  Hechi,  and 
tradition  identifies  it  with  a  spot  near  Nenhans, 
in  the  bailiwick  of  Uslar  in  HanoTer. 
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and  more  hopeful  one  was  obtained  from 
the  emperor,  belonQ:ing  to  his  own  do- 
mains on  the  river  Weser,  between  Casael 
and  Pyrmont.  Here  rose  the  afterwards 
famous  conventual  establishment,  which, 
far  eclipsing  the  mother  whose  name  it 
bore,  is  known  as  the  Corvey  of  medieval 
history.  It  was  founded  a.d.  822,  and  of 
Viis  swarm  which  went  forth  from  Picardy 
to  occupy  the  new  hive,  our  Anschar  was 
one  of  the  leaders.  Nay,  since  to  him 
was  committed  the  new  conventual  school, 
to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first 
lighted  up  this  Pharos  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
Hei-e,  too,  he  began  to  preach  to  the 
heathen';  for  the  waters  of  the  Weser, 
into  which  the  Saxons  had  been  driven  by 
thousands  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  had 
not  washed  away  their  old  pagan  nature. 
In  this  valuable  preparatory  work  he  la- 
bored for  four  yeara. 

But  already  in  the  year  of  his  exodus 
from  Old  or  Golden  Corvey,  as  it  is  styled 
by  the  monkish  chroniclers,  to  the  Kew, 
the  icy  gates  of  the  North  began  to  turn 
on  their  liiages,  as  if  in  response  to  this 
movement  or  its  Apostle  towards  them. 
A  dispute  had  sprung  up  in  Denmark  as 
to  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Crown ; 
and  Harald  Klag,  one  of  its  princes  who 
ruled  in  Jutland,  sent  an  embassy  in  that 
year  to  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  em- 
peror Lndwig.  The  Emperor,  in  return, 
dispatched  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Harald,  at  Hedebjr,  the  present  Schles 
-wtg;  and,  in  addition  to  the  political  bu- 
siness with  which  it  was  charged,  Ebbo, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  and  Primate  of 
France,  who  was  placed  at  its  head,  was 
specially  instructed  to  pave  the  waj  for 
the  introduction  of  a  Chiistian  mission 
into  the  country.  Ebbo,  who  besides  be- 
ing the  Frank  monarch's  favorite  states- 
man, was  no  less  zealous  as  a  churchman, 
had  long  been  ambitious  of  devoting  him- 
self to  the  conversion  of  the  Danes,  and 
threw  himself  so  heartily  into  the  work, 
that  before  he  left  Jutland,  King  Harald 
bad  declared  in  favor  of  Christianity.  In 
A.D,  826,  the  royal  convert,  whose  subse- 
quent conduct  justifies  the  suspicion  that 
political  motives  may  have  had  much  to 
do  with  his  change  of  religion,  paid  a 
state  visit  to  the  emperor  at  Ingelheina, 
where,  with  his  queen  and  a  portion  of  his 
numerous  suite,  he  received  baptism. 
Ludwig  himself  stood  sponsor  for  the 
king,  and  his  empress  Judith  for  the 
queen.    Inquiry  was  now  made  by  the 


devout  Ludwig,  of  Warinus,*  abbot  of 
the  missionary  monastery  of  New  Corvey, 
for  a  suitable  person  to  accompany  his 
godson  on  his  return  to  his  native  land. 
The  abbot  at  once  named  a  young  monk, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  thirsting  for  the 
honor  of  the  martyr's  crown.  This  wan 
Anschar,  who  at  once  volunteered,  and  so 
wrought  upon  a  brother  monk,  Autbert, 
who  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from 
engaging  in  this  forlorn  hope,  that  he  won 
him  for  his  companion  in  the  mission. 
Tiie  two  evangelists  were  honored  with 
an  interview  with  the  emperor,  who  i-e- 
ceived  them  graciously,  furnished  them 
with  church  untensils,  tents,  and  other 
necessaries  for  their  journey,  and  then 
commended  them  to  the  king.  The  royal 
savage,  however,  who  seems  to  have  had 
no  eye  for  his  new  religion,  save  in  silver 
slippers,  handled  the  humble  monks  very 
roughly,  even  before  they  cleared  the 
Rhine  on  their  way  by  Holland  to  Den- 
mark. Afterwards,  indeed,  when  Bishop 
Hadebod,  of  Cologne,  presented  them 
with  a  vessel  for  their  voyage,  he  himself 
accepted  a  passage  in  it,  and  by  their  ex- 
emplary Christian  meekness  he  was  at 
length  very  much  softened. 

Leaving  them  thus  to  improve  their  ac- 
quaintance on  board,  let  us  now  take  a 
rapid  bird's-eye  survey  of  this  Scandinavia 
of  the  Karolingian  age,  towards  which  the 
ark  of  the  Gospel  is  scudding.  Its  physi- 
cal aspect  was,  of  course,  the  same  then 
as  now,  save  that  its  firs  have  been  thinne<l 
to  build  a  thousand  cities,  and  to  furnish 
the  masts  and  decks  of  a  thousand  navies. 
But  the  shores,  all  crag  and  clifi^  ja^gged 
with  deep  fiords,  as  though,  like  the 
sword-fishes  and  the  Vikings  who  dart  in 
and  out  of  them,  they  could  never  have 
enough  of  the  sea,  have  seen  no  change 
sincd  the  last  geological  epocli,  and  will 
see  none  till  the  next.  Deluges  of  nun 
and  weird  fogs  drenched  then  as  now,  in 
vain,  its  patches  of  sand  and  barren  heath. 
What  there  was  of  more  generous  soil 
was  then  as  much  a  wilderness  as  the  rest, 
for  tillage  was  almost  unknown.  Piracy 
was  the  staple  trade  which  victimized 
every  other,  even  such  as  was  struggling 
into  life  amongst  the  countrymen  of  the 
rovers,  and  on  all  sea^coasts  as  well  a» 
on  all  merchandise  afloat,  the  ^^  Raven-' 
pounced  only  to  plunder,  and  to  dip  its 

*  Keander  erroneoualy  iays  it  vfts  Abbot  Wala 
who  pretldod  oyer  Old  Ccarmj  ftt  this  tbnc 
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beak  and  claws  in  blood.     It  is,  doubtless, 
tbe  original  of  the  black  flag  of  more 
modem  buccaneers.    The  Bird  of  Night, 
it  flapped  its  gory  wings  in  triumph  as  it 
devoured  its  prey  at  home  in  its  Baltic 
eyrie,  and  little  heeded  the  dore,  ah'eady 
on  its  flight,  to  dispute  with  it  its  solitary 
reign.    It  is  true,  as  hinted  above,  that 
1  here  were  fitful  attempts  at  commerce — 
ill  skins  and  fui-s,  for  instance,  with  No* 
vogorod,  the  enirq)ot  for  Russia.    There 
were  even  two  or  three  trading  seaports, 
which,  by  artificially  blocking   up  with 
rocks  the  entrances  to  their  roadsteads 
and  harbors,  so  that  none  but  the  local 
pilots  could  thread  the  narrow  and  intri- 
cate passages,  sought  to  keep  off  too  ob- 
trusive friends  and  neighbors.     More  in- 
land and  on  the  banks  of  the  large  and 
numerous  lakes,  roamed   herds  of  rein- 
deer, which  were  owned  by  the  magnate.^ 
of  the  land.    It  was  naturally  amongst 
that  poi*tion  of  the  population  which  was 
devoted  to  the  more  peaceful  enterprises 
of  commerce,  or  to  pastoral  pursuits,  that 
tiic  Cross  would  first  be  planted,  and  we 
can  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  mode  of 
life  led  by  these  classes   from  accounts 
nearly  cotemporary.      Adam  of  Bremen 
says :  "  Norway,  by  reason  of  the  rugged- 
ness  of  its  mountains  and  its  exceeding 
coldness,  is  the  most  unfruitful  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  fit  only  for  pasture ;  as  amongst 
the  Arabs,  their  flocks  and  herds  run  at 
large.    These  are  the  support  of  the  in- 
habitants.   The  milk  serves  them  for  food, 
and  the  wool  of  their  sheep  for  clothing. 
It  frequently  happens,''  he  adds,  "  in  Nor- 
way as  well  as  in  Sweden,  that  the  most 
aristocratic  persons  look  after  their  flocks 
and  herds  themselves,  after  the  manner 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  live  by  the  labor  of 
their    hands."     But    the    most    graphic 
sketch  of  pastoral  and  commercial  life  as 
they  existed  at  this  time  in  Scandinavia,  is 
that  given  by  the  Norse  traveler,  Othere, 
to  our  own  king  Alfred,  towards    the 
close  of  this  century,  and  incorporated  in 
the  latter'a  Anglo-Saxon   translation   of 
Orosius.     "  Othere  said,"  we  there  read, 
^^  that  the  country  where  he  lived  is  called 
Heligoland,  and  that  nobody  is  settled  to 
the  northward  of  him.     He  was  a  rich 
man,  and  had  abundance  of  the  posses- 
sions in  which  their  wealth  consists — to 
wit,  deer.    He  owned,  at  the  time  he 
conversed  with   the   king,   six    hundred 
tame    animals,  none  of  which    had    he 
bought.    These  animals  are  called  rein* 


deer.  Six  of  the  number  were  decoy 
reindeer,  which  are  highly  prised  by  the 
Fins,  for  by  means  of  them  they  catch 
the  wild  reindeer.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  men  of  the  country,  although  he 
owned  no  more  than  a  score  cows,  a  score 
sheep,  and  a  score  swine,  and  the  little 
patch  which  he  tilled  he  cnltivated  by 
horse  labor.  But  their  principal  income 
is  derived  from  the  contributions  levied 
on  the  subject  Fins.  This  tribute  consists 
of  skins,  eiderdown,  whalebone,  and  sbip^s 
tackling,  which  is  manufactured  from  the 
skins  of  whales  and  sea-dogs.  Every  sub- 
ject Fin  pays  tribute  according  to  his 
ability.  The  richest  is  bound  to  deliver 
fifteen  mai'ten-skins,  as  well  as  ^ve  rein- 
deer skins,  a  bear's  skin,  ten  barrels  of 
eiderdown,  a  smock  made  of  bear's  or 
otter's  skin,  and  two  ship's  cables,  each 
sixty  ells  in  length,  one  made  of  whale's 
skin,  and  the  other  of  sea-dog's  skin." 
We  have  here  a  striking  picture  of  one  of 
those  Scandinavian  patriarchs,  of  whom 
Adam  of  Bremen  speaks,  painted  by  the 
man  himself.  We  see  the  Norse  squire 
surrounded  by  his  subject  Fins,  and  living 
partly  on  the  produce  of  his  herds  or  his 
scanty  hni'vests,  and  paitly  on  the  tribute 
of  his  serfs.  In  another  passage,  train-oil 
and  sea-horse  teeth  are  added  to  the  in- 
ventory of  Norse  possessions.  ^^  Besides 
the  pleastire  of  seeing  foreign  countries," 
Alfred  continues,  *'a  desire  to  capture 
sea-horses  prompted  Othere  to  undertake 
the  voyage,  in  which  he  sailed  round  Nor- 
way ;  for  their  teeth  furnished  a  very  val- 
uable sort  of  bone,  and  their  hides  are 
very  good  for  making  cables  of.  The  sea- 
horse is  smaller  than  the  whale,  and  is  not 
more  than  seven  ells  long.  Off  Heligo- 
land is  found  the  best  whale-fishing :  they 
are  there  from  forty-eight  to  fifty  ells  in 
length.  Othere  told  me  that  with  six 
large  ships  he  had  killed  sixty  of  them  in 
two  days."  The  thirst  for  adventure  and 
for  seeing  strange  lands,  of  which  Othere 
is  a  good  example,  sometimes  carried 
these  ancient  mariners  very  &r  out  of  the 
ordinary  ocean  tracks.  According  to  the 
very  old  Icelandic  historian.  Are,  the 
Norse  Viking  Gunbjom  was  driven  by  a 
storm  on  to  the  American  coast,  about 
A.D.  878,  or  a  few  years  after  Anschar's 
death,  and  the  reports  he  brought  back 
led  to  the  formation,  within  a  century  or 
so,  of  Christian  settlements  in  Greenland, 
Newfoundland,  and  Pennsylvania. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  some 
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slight  extenuation  of  the  piratical  habits 
of  the  Norsemen,  that  the  poverty  of  their 
country  threw  them  for  support  on  the 
harvests  of  the  sea,  that  they  regarded 
their  predatory  expeditions  as  war,  and 
that  war  was  sanctioned  and  hallowed  by 
their  religion.  That  religion,  of  which 
the  Edda  is  the  most  authentic  monument, 
was  substantially  the  same  with  that  of 
all  the  families  belonging  to  the  great 
Gothic  race ;  and  it  is  easy  to  piece  out 
from  this  extant  Bible  of  pagan  Scandina- 
via the  fragmentary  accounts,  given  us  by 
Tacitus,  of  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans. There  are  not  wanting  traces  in 
the  Edda,  and  especially  in  the  Wolnspa, 
that  gem  of  the  entire  collection,  that  a 
loily  ethical  spirit  originally  animated  the 
system,  fitting  it,  to  say  the  least,  to  be 
no  worse  a  preparation  for  Christianity 
than  the  mythologies  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

The  oldest  Gothic  belief  was  in  the 
Vanes,  gentle  and  kind  genii,  and  in 
Freyr,  named  above,  a  kind  of  peaceful 
Poseidon,  with  his  sister  Freya,  the 
Gothic  Aphrodite.  The  Odin  religion 
was  a  later  growth,  w^ith  which,  however, 
the  more  piimitive  fuith  was  partially 
blended.  Odin,  the  great  god,  created 
heaven  and  earth  out  of  his  own  body, 
and  the  tirst  human  pair  out  of  the  alder 
and  the  ash.  The  first  man  lived  in  a 
paradisaical  state,  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
gods,  in  a  city  built  by  those  divinities 
the  Ases,  or  Anses,  and  called  atler  the 
builders,  Asgard.  Anschar'g  own  name 
contains  this  word,  combined  with  an- 
other meaning  *'  lance,"  or  "  spear,"  and 
accordingly  denotes  '*  the  spear  of  God." 
But  the  golden  age  in  Asgard  was  doomed 
to  end.  Lok,  who  alone  had  been  spared 
and  received  amongst  the  Ases,  with 
Odin  at  their  head,  when  the  giants  were 
overthrown  by  them,  introduced  into  it 
vice  and  evil.  This  mischief-loving  tempt- 
er and  mocker  of  gods  and  men,  who, 
however,  is  represented  as  an  imp  rather 
than  a  fiend,  occasions  the  death  of  Bal- 
dur,  the  noblest  and  purest  of  the  Ases. 
With  the  death  of  Baldur,  crime  and  ca- 
lamity gain  more  and  more  the  upper 
hand ;  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  break 
loose,  the  sad  "twilight  of  the  Ases" 
deepens  into  utter  darkness,  gods  and 
and  men  perish  in  internecine  struggles 
with  the  giants,  and  the  end  of  the  world 
di-aws  on.  Then  suddenly  Baldur  reap- 
peiu's,  the  lord  of  a  belter  age,  to  dis- 


pense glorious  rewards  to  all  who  shall 
meanwhile  have  shown  themselves  brave, 
and  condign  punishment  to  cowards. 
None  but  freemen  who  have  died  su'ord 
in  hand  are  entitled  to  the  delights  of 
Walhalla.*  For  women  and  slaves,  no- 
thing but  a  shadowy  prolongation  of  their 
present  sad  lot  is  to  be  looked  for  beyond 
the  grave.  In. the  hall  of  Odin  the  glori- 
fied heroes  daily  fight  their  battles  over 
again.  The  Walkyres  —  their  guardian 
spirits,  who  chose  them  out  of  the  slain  on 
the  battlefield,  gave  them  immortality, 
and  fondly  flew  with  them  to  Walhalla — 
wait  upon  them  still,  and  hand  them  huge 
beakers  of  mead  to  quafif.  Daily  also  the 
great  wild  boar,  Sahrimnar,  is  roasted  for 
them  whole ;  and,  after  being  eaten,  is  re- 
newed every  evening.  Odin's  own  por- 
tion is  throivn  by  the  god  to  his  two 
wolves,  Greri  and  Freki,  who  crouch  at 
bis  feet  under  the  dais.  For  he  needs 
no  flesh ;  wine  is  to  him  both  meat  and 
drink. 

But  to  return  to  the  missionaries  whom 
Providence  had  destined  to  shake  this 
heathen  system  to  its  foundations.  On 
their  arrival  at  Hadeby  —  as  we  have  al- 
ready said  Schleswig  was  then  called — ^in 
company  with  the  king,  they  are  said  to 
have  met  with  considerable  success,  and 
to  have  made  many  converts  from  the 
first.  This  can  hardly  have  been  the  case, 
and  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration  of  the 
monkish  chroniclers,  who  are  wont  to  for- 
get that  the  gitl  of  tongues  has  ceased. 
Though  the  Danish  must  have  then  been 
far  more  closely  akin  to  the  German  dia* 
lects  than  now,  yet  much  time  must  have 
been  spenC  by  the  foreign  monks  in  mas- 
tering the  idiom  of  the  country.  More- 
over, when  our  informants  come  to  speci- 
fic facts,  we  find  no  indications  of  any  ex- 
traordinary success  in  the  case.  Quite 
the  contrary.  So  unfavorably  dispased 
towards  Christianity  were  Harald's  sub- 
jects, that  his  having  embraced  it  led  to 
his  being  driven  across  the  frontier  within 
a  couple  of  years  from  his  return ;  and  in 
A.D.  829  Anscher  himself — whose  comrade, 
Autbert,  had  already,  through  sickness, 

The  mythological  heaven  of  the  ScasdlnaviAas. 
It  is  also  the  name  given  to  a  xnagnifioent  marble 
palace  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dsnabe,  standing 
three  bondredfeet  above  the  water,  five  miloB  below 
Ratiabon,  Ailed  with  the  most  beaatiful  statoary  oT 
eminent  men  of  ancient  and  modem  timea  that  ive 
huve  seen,  all  of  pur<>f«t  white  marble  and  wxx>ugbt 
with  most  e2qmBite  skill. — Ki^. 
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been  compelled  to  relreat  to  Corvey, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  died — ^found 
it  necessary  to  retire  for  this  time.  All 
that  he  had  ns  yet  been  able  to  effect  was 
the  establishment  of  a  school  of  twelve 
boys,  some  of  whom  he  had  purchased, 
the  rest  having  been  presented  to  him  by 
Ilarald.  In  thus  forwarding  Anschar's 
plans  for  the  training  of  future  teachers 
of  his  nation,  as  well  as  in  his  holding  his 
crown  cheaper  than  his  religion,  the  icing 
affords  pleasing  proof  that  his  voyage  on 
board  the  missionary  ship  has  done  him  a 
world  of  good.  On  the  whole,  however, 
this  Danish  door  has,  for  the  present, 
been  opened  but  a  very  little  way.  A 
single  beam  of  light  has  startled  the  dark- 
ness which  reigns  in  that  den  of  pirates, 
and  now  it  is  slammed  to  again.  The 
Apostle  of  the  North  has  met  with  his 
first  repulse,  but  he  still  keeps  his  loving 
eye  upon  it ;  and  when  called  elsewhither, 
gives  strict  charge  to  Brother  Gislemar 
to  watch  in  hi^  stead. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  Sweden. 
For  Providence  so  ordained  that  about 
this  very  time  envoys  from  Bjorn,  king  of 
that  portion  of  Scandinavia,  where  by 
means  of  Christian  captives  and  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  then  flour- 
ishing port  of  Dorstede  some  seeds  of  the 
Gospel  had  been  scattered,  arrived  at  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Lndwig  the  Pious. 
These  ambassadors,  with  the  view  possi- 
bly of  ingratiating  themselves  with  the 
Frank  ruler,  and  thus  the  better  attaining 
their  political  objects,  told  him  there 
were  many  Christians  in  Sweden,  and  in- 
vited him  to  send  them  priests.  The  em- 
peror proposed  this  mission  to  Anschar, 
who  at  once  declared  himself  ready  to 
embark  in  any  undertaking  likely  to  glo- 
rify  the  name  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  in 
the  summer  of  a.d.  829,  he  took  a  passage 
for  himself  and  Witmar,  a  brother  monk 
of  Corvey,  on  board  a  trading  -  vessel 
bound  for  Sweden,  carrying  with  him 
many  presents  with  which  he  had  been 
intrusted  by  the  emperor  for  King  Bjorn. 
On  the  voyage  he  had  practical  proof  of 
the  sort  of  people  to  whom  he  was  taking 
the  Gospel.  The  ship  was  attacked  by 
pirates,  who  stripped  them  of  their  all, 
and  then  seem  to  have  flung  them,  to 
take  their  chance,  on  a  barren  and  un- 
known shore.  His  companions  were  for  en- 
deavonngto  return,  but  Anschar  declared 
he  would  not  think  of  doing  so,  until  God 
should  have  revealed  to  him  that  the  time 
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was  not  yet  come  for  his  word  to  be 
preached  in  Sweden.  Through  woods 
and  across  lakes,  therefore,  they  pushed 
on  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  and  at  length 
reached  the  town  of  Birka,  on  the  Lake  of 
M&larn,  then  a  considerable  port  near  Sig- 
tuna,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
and  not  far  from  the  present  metropolis, 
Stockholm.  Bjorn  received  the  emperor's 
presents  graciously,  and  readily  accorded 
Anschar  permission  to  preach  in  his  coun- 
try, and  to  baptize  any  of  his  subjects 
who  might  wish  to  change  their  religion. 
Of  this  liberty  the  missionaries  joyfully 
availed  themselves,  and  not  only  strength- 
ened the  faith  of  the  Christians  whom 
they  found  there  already,  by  administer- 
ing to  them,  bond  and  free  alike,  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  but  in- 
duced some  of  the  pagans  also  to  cast  ill 
their  lot  with  them.  The  most  eminent 
amongst  these  new  converts  was  the 
nobleman  Ilerigar,  the  governor  of  one  of 
the  provinces,  who  was  honored  to  erect 
on  his  own  freehold  estate  the  first  Christ- 
ian church  in  Sweden.  Afber  laboring 
thus  with  cheering  success  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  Anschar  in  a.d.  831  returned  to 
the  emperor  at  Aix  to  repoi't  progress, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  more  exten- 
sive and  systematic  assaults  against  the 
strongholds  of  Scandinavian  idolatry. 

He  so  deeply  interested  the  imperial 
devotee  in  his  important  work  by  these 
comnmnications,  that  Ludwig  determined 
to  carry  out  forthwith  the  plan  fonnerly 
entertained  by  his  father  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  missionary  metropolitan  see  at 
Hamburg,  to  which  Anschar  was  to  be 
consecrated.  The  unaspiring  monk,  how- 
ever, steadily  declined  until  the  consent 
of  the  German  Chnch  to  this  new  founda- 
tion should  have  been  first  obtained. 
This  was  arranged  accordingly,  and  Ana- 
char,  having  been  raised  to  the  new  dig- 
nity, was  sent  to  Rome,  to  procure  the 
Pope's  confirmation  of  the  new  arch- 
bishopric, and  to  receive  the  pcUlium, 
Since,  moreover,  the  see  thus  created  was 
rich  only  in  cares,  and  was  exposed  to 
constant  inroads  from  the  north,  the  em* 
peror  gave  him  the  abbacy  of  Thoroult, 
situated  in  Flanders,  between  Bruges  and 
Ypres,  for  his  support.  Pope  Gregory 
Iv .  not  only  ratified  all  that  had  been 
done,  but  also  further  showed  his  sense  ot 
the  importance  of  this  scheme  for  evan- 
gelizing the  North,  by  associating  with 
Ansohar  in  the  work  the  Frank  primatei 
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Ebbo  of  Rheiras,  who  being  himself  un- 
able personally  to  embark  in  the  entci*- 
prise,  forthwith  ordained  as  his  substitute 
his  nephew  Gauzbert  to  the  episcopal 
superintendence  of  the  rising  Swedish 
mission.  Gauzbert  entered  into  Ans- 
ohar's  labors  with  great  zeal,  and  carried 
on  the  work  with  much  success,  till  in  a.d. 
845  a  storm  of  heathen  reaction  burst 
forth.  The  bishop  was  attacked  in  his 
own  house,  plundered  of  every  thing,  and 
harried  out  of  the  country  by  the  fanatical 
pagan  mob.  For  six  years,  in  spite  of 
all  Anschar's  earnest  endeavors,  nothing 
more  could  be  done  in  that  quarter.  At 
length,  however,  in  a.d.  851,  he  prevailed 
on  a  pious  recluse,  Ardgar,  to  forsake  his 
hermitage,  and  to  resume  the  Swedish 
enterprise.  Ardgar  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  Herigar  and  the  rest  of  the  scattered 
Hook,  who  had  been  so  long  destitute  of 
the  most  precious  ordinances  and  consola- 
tions of  their  adopted  religion.  Yet  even 
in  the  interval  progi*ess  had  been  made, 
and  the  Lord  had  carried  on  the  work  by 
means  of  native  converts.  In  one  instance, 
indeed,  no  other  than  a  heathen  priest  had 
helped  to  spread  the  growing  impression 
of  the  power  •  of  Christ.  One  of  those 
maddened  pagans  who  had  plundered 
Bishop  Gauzbcrt's  house,  deposited  his 
oooty,  amongst  which  was  a  church  book, 
in  the  house  of  his  father.  The  son  and 
many  other  relatives  of  the  family  died 
shortly  after,  and  the  old  man,  smitten 
too  by  other  calamities  which  befell  him 
at  the  same  time,  consulted  his  priest, 
who  told  him  he  must  have  offended  the 
God  of  the  Christians,  for  he  was  sure  so 
pious  a  man  could  have  outraored  no  other 
of  the  gods.  The  man  vowed  satisfaction 
to  Christ ;  and,  yielding  up  the  Christian 
volume,  tied  it  to  a  stake,  where  it  was 
found  by  the  Christian  who  told  the  story 
to  Anschar's  scholar  and  biographer,  Rim- 
bert.  The  curious  trophy  was  handed  to 
Ardgar  on  his  arrival. 

Amongst  the  new  converts,  the  most 
zealous  was  Herigar,  the  stadt-holder,  who 
had  never  lost  any  opportunity  of  further- 
ing the  good  cause.  On  one  occasion, 
when  Birka  was  threatened  by  an  invad- 
ing army,  and  the  inhabitants  had  im- 
plored in  vain  the  help  of  their  gods,  he 
had  boldly  proposed  to  them  to  try  his 
own  God,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the 
Almighty.  They  listened  to* him,  and  at 
his  instance  actually  held  a  solemn  convo- 
cation in  a  large  field,  and  vowed  a  fast 


to  the  Lord  Christ,  and  a  distribution  of 
alms  in  his  name.  Thus  wonderfully  was 
the  soil  prepared  for  the  good  seed  of  the 
kingdom.  For  two  years  Ardgar  scat- 
tered it  plentifully,  afler  which,  upon 
Herigar's  death,  he  seems  to  have  become 
discouraged,  and  retired  to  his  hermitage 
once  more. 

We  next  find  Anscbar  himself  reap- 
pearing on  this  scene  of  his  early  triumphs. 
At  first,  indeed,  he  entreated  Gauzbert  to 
return  to  his  post ;  but  the  bishop  plausi- 
bly pleaded  his  unpopularity,  and  the  bit* 
ter  hatred  evinced  towards  him  when  bis 
house  had  been  stormed  eight  years  be- 
foi'c,  as  likely  to  prove  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  truth.  Anscbar  felt  the  force  of 
the  argument,  and  prepared  to  go  him- 
self. He  was  the  more  disposed  to  this 
course  on  account  of  a  dream  he  had  had, 
at  a  time  when  his  spirit  was  greatly 
bowed  down  by  his  overwhelming  anxiety 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Swedish  mission. 
He  dreamt  he  saw  Abbot  Adalhard  of 
Corvey  in  glory,  who  foretold  to  him  that 
from  his  lips  the  islands  and  the  distant 
tribes  should  hear  the  word  of  God ;  that 
he  was  destined  to  carry  salvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth ;  and  that  the  I^ord 
would  glorify  his  servant.  The  last  inti- 
mation lie  understood  of  that  call  to  mar- 
tyrdom which  he  had  all  along  anticifMit- 
ed ;  which,  however,  was  not  to  be  his 
lot.  He  seemed  very  near  it,  indeed,  on 
his  first  landing  again  in  Sweden.  But 
before  we  speak  of  this,  a  few  words  must 
be  said  as  to  what  he  had  been  doing 
since  he  left  Birka,  and  was  raised  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Hamburg. 

The  Danish  mission  continued  in  abey- 
ance for  many  years,  save  that  Anschar 
did  all  he  could  in  the  way  of  preparation 
for  better  times.  The  Christian  prince^ 
Harald,  had  been  succeeded  by  Honk,  a 
pagan  and  a  persecutor.  Still  Anschar 
did  not  abandon  the  hope  of  mollifying 
this  bitter  enemy  of  the  Gospel,  and  mean- 
while he  patiently  persevered  in  the  adop- 
tion of  every  method  in  his  power  of  ulti- 
mately making  a  breach  in  the  se^ed 
ramparts.  He  was  unwearied  in  bis  exer- 
tions to  evangelize  his  own  extensive  but 
almost  wholly  heathen  diocese,  which 
comprised  at  first  no  more  than  four 
churches.  The  more  and  the  better 
Christians  there  were  on  his  own  bank  of 
the  Eider,  the  more  surely  would  their 
religion  cross  over  the  narrow  stream,  and 
beautify  the  other  bank  also  with  the  tree 
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of  life.  All  the  surplus  revenues  o(  bis 
poor  see  and  of  his  monastery  vfere  in- 
vested, moreover,  in  that  :singular  sort  of 
slave-trade  in  which  we  have  already  seen 
liim  engaged  in  Hadeby.  He  purchased 
numbers  of  Slavonian  and  Scandinavian 
youths,  whom  he  afterwards  trained  as 
monks  and  priests  under  his  own  eye,  or 
sent  them  to  Thoroult  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, intending  to  employ  them  as  mission- 
aries to  their  heathen  countrymen.  A 
heavy  calamity  befell  him  whilst  engaged 
in  carrying  out  his  plans.  In  a.d.  845, 
the  same  year  in  which  Bishop  Gauzbert 
had  been  chased  from  Sweden,  Hamburg 
was  fallen  upon  by  the  Northmen.  The 
ruthless  pagans  made  the  clergy  and  the 
churches,  as  usual,  the  special  object  of 
their  fury ;  and  the  good  archbishop  was 
beggared.  The  splendid  cathedral  which 
he  had  built,  together  with  the  adjoining 
monastery,  as  well  as  his  library,  the  gift 
of  the  Emperor,  were  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  smoking  ruins,  and  he  had  much  ado  to 
escape  with  his  life  and  his  relics.  But 
for  the  Christian  kindness  of  a  noble  lady 
of  Holstein,  named  Ida,  he  and  his  eccle- 
siastical Ikmily  must  have  starved.  Yet 
he  murmured  not,  but  said  with  Job: 
^^The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away — he  hath  done  what  seemed  him 
good — ^blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
From  his  retreat  on  the  Lady  Ida's  estate 
at  Rameshoe  he  sallied  forth  to  seek  thf 
bloody  footsteps  of  the  destroyers  through 
his  wasted  diocese,  and  like  a  good  Sama- 
ritan, to  heal  the  wounds  they  had  in- 
flicted. 

In  the  same  year,  however,  the  bishop- 
ric of  Bremen  fell  vacant,  and  four  years 
afterwards  the  Metropolitan  See  was 
transferred  thither,  where  its  establish- 
ments would  be  safer  from  barbarian  and 
pagan  outrage.  At  the  same  time  its 
revenues  were  very  much  increased  by  the 
change,  and  with  them  the  resources  of 
the  mission.  Ansohar  was  now  able  to 
make  considerable  presents  to  King  Horik 
of  Denmark,  which  was  ^  favorite  method 
with  him  of  breaking  down  opposition  to 
the  truth.  Moreover,  in  the  conduct  of 
some  diplomatic  business  with  which  he 
was  intrusted  at  the  court  of  the  Danish 
monarch,  he  so  won  upon  his  confidence 
and  respect,  that  Horik  declared  he  would 
have  to  do  with  no  other  negotiator  in  his 
transactions  with  the  neighboring  empire. 
The  violent  Diocletian  was  not,  it  is  true, 
softened  into  a  Constantine,  but  he  now 


readily  gave  his  sanction  to  the  pr<^ga- 
tion  of  Christianity  within  his  dominions, 
and  Anschar  was  allowed  to  erect  a  church 
at  Hadeby.  Many  of  the  Danes  were 
baptised,  and  the  movement  thus  begun 
slowly  but  surely  gathered  strength,  until, 
under  our  own  Canute,  no  pagan  reaction 
was  any  more  to  be  feared. 

Anschar's  influence  with  King  Horik 
wad  also  of  great  sei-vioe  to  the  Swedish 
mission,  to  which  we  must  now  accompany 
the  Apostle  of  the  North.  The  royal 
Dane  sent  with  him  an  envoy  to  the  court 
of  King  Olof,  to  say  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  servant  of  God,  who 
came  to  him  as  an  ambassador  from  the 
German  Emperor  Ludwig.  Never  in  all 
his  life,  he  added,  had  he  seen  so  good  a 
man,  nor  found  one  so  worthy  of  confi- 
dence. Having  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  such  singular  goodness,  he  had  himself, 
he  said,  let  him  order  every  thing  as  he 
chose  in  regard  to  Chiistianity.  Accord- 
ingly, he  begged  King  Olof  to  allow  him  in 
like  manner  to  aiTange  every  thing  as  he 
pleased  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
mto  his  own  kingdom,  for  that  he  would 
do  nothing  but  what  was  good  and  right. 
A  more  striking  instance  than  this  of  the 
importance  of  a  Christian  bishop's  having 
a  good  report  of  them  that  are  without, 
is  perhaps  not  to  be  found  in  history. 

Anschar  arrived  at  Birka  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  crbis  in  which  he  required  such 
powerful  intercession.  A  national  cham- 
pion of  the  faith  of  Odin,  maddened  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  fanaticism  by  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity,  had  just  arisen. 
This  man  announced  himself  to  the  Swedes 
as  a  messenger  from  the  gods,  to  make 
known  their  wrath  at  the  neglect  into 
which  their  worship  had  fallen,  and  at  the 
honors  rendered  to  a  foreign  divinity.  If 
they  wanted  a  new  god,  the  heathen  pro- 
phet said,  they  should  build  a  temple  to 
Ericht,  one  of  their  ancient  kings.  The 
fiery  speeches  of  the  Norse  Porphyry  told 
powerfully  upon  the  people,  his  suggestion 
was  adopted  with  acclamation,  and  thin 
pagan  revival  was  at  its  hight  in  the  mo- 
ment at  which  Anschar  landed  at  Birka. 
The  native  Christians,  alarmed  for  his  life, 
implored  him  to  retreat,  but  he  had 
counted  the  cost  and  steadfastly  refused. 
Yet,  although  eager,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
the  martyr's  crown,  and  prepared,  as  he 
told  the  trembling  converts,  to  face  any 
amount  and  form  of  torture,  he  would  not 
neglect  prudent  precautions.    He  invited 
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King  Olof  to  a  banc^aet,  and  soothed  him, 
as  was  his  wont,  with  presents.  Having 
thus  conciliated  the  Swedish  monarch's 
good  will,  he  personally  pressed  the  re- 
quest contained  in  King  Horik's  letter, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  preach  the 
Christian  faith.  The  king  was  not  himself 
averse  from  granting  it,  bnt  since  his  au- 
thority was  limited  he  could  only  promise 
to  convoke  the  Folkthing  or  popular  le- 
gislative assembly,  and  himself  to  support 
the  proposal  after  consulting  the  gods  by 
lot.  In  the  interval  Anschar  gave  him- 
self to  prayer,  and  whilst  engaged  in  cele- 
brating the  mass,  felt  so  strong  a  fJEtith  as 
to  the  result  that  he  said  to  a  priest  who 
stood  by  him  at  the  altar :  ^^  I  am  now 
sure  of 'my  cause;  grace  will  be  with 
them."  Nor  was  his  joyful  anticipation 
disappointed. 

The  decisive  day  dawned.  The  matter 
was  first  laid  by  the  king  before  his  no- 
bles, who  demanded  an  appeal  to  the  will 
of  the  gods  by  lot.  It  was  &vorable  to 
the  admission  of  the  new  religion.  The 
king  now,  according  to  his  pledge,  put 
the  question  to  the  Folkthing.  When  the 
debate  waxed  warm,  an  eventful  turn  was 
given  to  it  by  a  very  old  man,  who  rose 
in  the  midst  of  this  Swedish  parliament 
and  said :  "  Hear  me,  king  and  people : 
many  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  already  learned 
that  this  God  can  be  of  help  to  those  who 
trust  in  him ;  for  many  of  us  here  have 
had  experience  of  it  in  dangers  at  sea,'  and 
in  manifold  straits.  Why,  then,  should 
we  spurn  what  is  necessary  and  useful  to 
us  ?  Once,  several  of  us  traveled,  for  the 
sake  of  this  religion,  to  Dorstede,  and 
there  embraced  it  uninvited.  At  present 
the  seas  have  become  dangerous  by  piracy. 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  embrace  what 
we  once  felt  constrained  to  seek  in  distant 
parts,  now  that  it  is  offered  at  our  own 
doors?**  He  carried  the  assembly  with 
him,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel 
was  thus  legalized  throughout  Gothland. 
In  Sweden  Proper  also  a  similar  decision 
was  shortly  afterwards  come  to,  and  Erim* 
belt,  a  priest^  was  dispatched  to  forward 


the  movement  in  that  quarter.  Anschar 
erected  a  church  on  a  site  given  by  the 
king,  and  purchased  another  himself  for  a 
parsonage-house.  After  completing  these 
establishments,  and  leaving  behind  him  a 
number  of  his  associate  ecclesiastics  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  evangelization,  he 
returned  to  his  diocese  in  a.d.  854. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime 
the  pious  and  ardent  missionary  archbish- 
op watched  with  sleepless  solicitude  over 
the  wel&re  of  the  infant  Scandinavian 
churches,  and  in  his  last  sickness  he  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  German  bishops 
to  commend  them  to  their  faith  and  zeal. 
He  died  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  on  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgb, 
February  third,  a.i>.  865,  with  the  words 
on  his  lips :  '^  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner !  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit.**  When  the  sick,  who  from  distant 
parts  were  wont  to  seek  his  prayers, 
showed  any  inclination  to  speak  of  their 
subsequent  recovery  as  miracles,  the  hum- 
ble man  would  say :  ''  Could  I  deem  ray- 
self  worthy  of  such  a  favor  from  the  Lord, 
I  would  pray  him  to  vouchsafe  me  but 
this  one  miracle — ^that  out  of  me  he  would 
make  a  good  man.**  That  prayer  was 
heard ;  and  pagans  owned  in  him,  as  we 
see  in  the  instance  of  King  Horik,  the 
awfulness  of  goodness.  That  Christians 
should  have  acknowledged  it  also,  is  less 
siirprisiDg ;  but  towards  their  inconsisten- 
cies it  sometimes  manifested  itself  in  a  form 
of  keen  rebuke,  impossible  to  withstand. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  heard  of 
some  of  the  baptized  magnates  of  his  diocese 
who  were  guilty  of  tlw^  enormity  of  kid- 
napping some  fugitive  Christian  slaves, 
and  forcing  them  into  their  service,  he 
went  straightway  into  their  midst,  and 
shamed  them  into  the  liberation  of  the 
captives.  He  had  no  other  arms  than 
those  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  might  of  these 
weapons,  which  is  so  strikingly  displayed 
in  this  incident,  is  the  pregnant  moral  of 
Anschar's  entire  history,  and  is  the  key  to 
all  his  triumphs*  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
North. 
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AUSTRIA    AND    HUNGARY.* 


As  in  a  haman  body,  the  predisposition 
of  a  small  wound  to  fester  and  mortify  is 
a  snre  token  of  general,  although  latent 
disease,  so  nothing  is  more  indicative  of 
the  present  volcanio  and  abnormal  state 
of  Europe,  than  the  tendency  to  expand, 
and  even  to  break  off  into  others  appa- 
rently nnconnected  with  them,  that  small 
miestions  have  displayed  of  late  years. 
When  the  Turkish  difficulty  began  "  like 
a  small  cloud  arising  in  the  East,''  with 
the  dispute  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
sectaries  at  Jerusalem,  few  foresaw  the 
mighty  war  that  ensued,  none  perhaps, 
that  the  conferences  to  conclude  that  war 
would  register  the  Italian  question  as  a 
subject  of  diplomatic  anxiety.  The  war 
of  last  year,  however  quickly  concluded, 
has  in  it9  turn  bequeathed  to  us  another 
gp*ound  of  disquietude,  and  opened  a  ques* 
tion,  which,  although  bringing  us  back  to 
the  point  whence  arose  the  complications 
of  1653,  does  not  perhaps  necessarilv 
bring  on  war,  but  the  solution  of  which 
may  nevertheless  exercise  a  most  import- 
ant influence  over  the  balance  of  power 
and  the  future  of  Europe.  Seven  years 
ago,  when  the  dissolution  of  Turkey  was 
first  pronounced  to  be  imminent,  Austria 
seemed  strong  and  full  of  life  and  vigor.f 
Now,  she  in  her  turn  seems  huirying  to- 
wards an  abyss.  Though  counted  among 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  summoned 
as  such  to  the  council  of  states,  and  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  decision  taken  on 
every  European  question,  she  is  engaged 
at  home  in  a  life  and  death  struggle, 
which  may  result  either,  in  a  rupture  of 
the  bonds  which  unite  her  provinces  to- 
gether, or  in  a  transformation  of  the  whole 


*  Neugeitaltung  (Eaterreichs,  1848-1868.  Von 
C.  F.  Cz(ERNiG.     Stuttgard  and  Augsburg.     1858. 

Die  Qarantien  der  Maeht  und  Einheit  ^terreiclu, 
Leipzig.     1859. 

f  In  Austria,  out  of  nearly  40,000,000  inhabit- 
ants, not  8,000,000  or  one  fifth  are  Germans.  In 
European  Turkey,  there  are  supposed  to  be  6,000,- 
000  Mohammedans,  but  a  part  only  of  these  are  of 
Asiatic  origin. 


policy  of  the  empire.  In  either  event, 
this  struggle  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  the  public,  whose  deUberate  opinion 
must  give  the  ultimate  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal or  condemnation  on  the  policy  which 
our  own  government  may  resolve  to  pur- 
sue, should  circumstances  become  such  as 
to  invite  its  interference. 

Although  our  present  subject  is  Aus- 
tria, and  the  administration  of  her  eastern 
provinces,  we  have  mentioned  her  in  con- 
nection with  Turkey,  because  the  malady 
by  which  either  is  affected  has  many 
points  of  resemblance,  and  the  geographic- 
al relations  and  mental  affinities  of  the 
two  empires  are  so  intimate,  that  any  con- 
vulsion occurring  in  the  one,  must  lUmost 
necessarily  spre^  to  the  other.  In  either 
case  we  see  the  government,  representing 
a  numerically  inferior,  and  less  vigorous 
race,  strugghng  to  maintain  its  dominion 
over  various  and  stronger  nationalities. 
The  heavings  and  yearnings  afler  inde- 
pendence of  these  subject  races,  constitute 
the  ever-present  peril  of  either  empire, 
and  both  appear  to  have  bound  up  their 
very  existence  with  the  maintenance  of 
their  actual  system  of  government.  From 
this  point  of  view,  Austria  may  be  said  to 
be  in  greater  peril  than  even  Turkey. 
Her  populations  are  more  civilized,  and 
have  therefore  a  keener  sense  of  the  value 
of  independence.  Each  province  has  a 
history  of  its  own  distinct  from  that  of  its 
neighbor,  or  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh. 
The  Venetian  sighs  for  the  reign  of  the 
Doges  as  he  beholds  the  gorgeous  palaces 
that  line  the  grand  canal,  sinking  into  the 
waves  under  the  weight  of  foreign  op- 
pression ;  the  Czech  and  the  Gallician  re- 
call the  time  when  Bohemia  and  Poland 
were  free  and  glorious  kingdoms;  the 
Hungarian  champs  the  bit  when  he  re- 
members that  the  chivalry  of  his  native 
land  was  once  the  bulwark  of  Europe,  and 
how  the  successors  of  the  Arpad  and  An* 
gevin  kings  have  repaid  the  devotion  that 
more  than  once  redeemed  their  very 
throne.    Nor  can  this  be  otherwise.    God 
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himself  has  implanted  the  love  of  liberty 
in  the  breast  of  man  so  deeply,  that  to 
eradicate  it  his  very  heartstrings  must  be 
tora  oat,  and  though  his  intellect  may 
sometimes  be  dazzled  and  led  astray  by 
the  phantom  of  national  glory,  his  corrup- 
tion must  be  great  indeed  if  he  be  dead 
to  all  sentiment  of  race,  and  can  forgive 
those  who  trample  down  his  native  land, 
and  deprive  it  at  once  of  independence 
and  of  fame. 

We  can  well  understand  the  alarm  with 
which  diplomatists  shrink  from  the  very 
idea  of  the  danger  of  Austria.  Stretching, 
as  her  territories  do,  from  the  borders  of 
Saxony  to  the  Mincio,  and  far  down  the 
great  valley  of  the  Danube,  her  fall, 
should  it  occur,  would  be  as  that  of  a 
mighty  tower  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  and 
could  not  fail  to  shake  Italy,  Germany, 
and  European  Turkey.  Ministers  are  but 
men,  and  may  be  excused  if  they  hope  the 
fabric  will  last  out  their  time,  and  are  fain 
to  leave  their  successors  to  deal  with  a 
future,  the  perils  of  which  they  perhaps 
exaggerate,  although  it  certainly  presents 
itself  armed  with  all  the  terrors  that  con- 
stantly attend  the  Unknown,  Their  fear, 
too,  is  augmented  by  the  eagerness  of  de- 
sire with  which  such  an  event  is  prognos- 
ticated  by  the  ultra-revolutionary  party, 
ever  more  ready  to  destroy  than  to  build, 
and  which,  in  the  spirit  of  a  turbulent  and 
restless  child,  regards  revolution  not  only 
as  a  means  of  alleviating  unbearable  ills, 
but  as  an  object  and  an  end.  Belonging 
neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other  extreme 
party,  we  can  not  but  think,  however, 
that  where  a  statesman  is  willfully  blind  to 
a  recognized  peril,  he  acts  as  thoughtless- 
ly as  a  captain  of  a  ship  who  seeing  a  reef 
ahead,  abandons  the  rudder,  and  trusts 
his  vessel  to  fete.  For  our  own  part  we 
desire  to  see  the  public  of  the  only  coun- 
try in  which  freedom  of  the  press  renders 
the  formation  of  an  intelligent  opinion 
possible,  well  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  Austria,  and  especially  of  that  por- 
tion of  her  empire,  without  which  she 
would  sink  to  the  rank  of  a  second  or 
third-rate  power.  These  provinces  are 
those  forming  the  ancient  "  Grown"  of 
Hungary,  and  include  Hungary  Proper, 
Transylvania,  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Dal- 
matia,  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  races 
of  non-German  origin. 

The  favor  with  which  Austria  has  so 
long  been  regarded  by  Europe  is  by  no 
means  surprising.     Her  conservatism,  and 


the  apparent  legitimacy  which  has  vailed 
her  lust  for  territorial  aggrandizement, 
have  combined  with  the  deeply  felt  and 
real  necessity,  that  there  should  be  a 
strong  state  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
to  make  diplomatists  shut  their  eyes  lo 
her  faults,  while  they  vaunted  her  quali- 
ties to  the  utmost.  We  fully  and  entirely 
concur  in  the  desirability  of  the  existence 
of  a  powerful  state  in  the  east  of  Europe, 
to  curb  the  ambition  of  Russia,  to  act  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  military  supremacy 
of  France,  and  to  obviate  the  evils  attend- 
ant on  a  possible  rising  of  the  Christians 
in  Turkey.  But  is  it  equally  necessary 
that  this  state  should  be  the  actual  Aus- 
tria, or  rather,  is  she,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, capable  of  performing  the  du- 
ties  of  her  position,  and  if  her  inability  to 
to  do  so  be  proved,  is  not  the  false  secur- 
ity into  which  her  apparent  power  may 
lull  her  neighbors,  in  itself  an  additional 
peril  ? 

Were  Austria  a  state  replete  with  vi- 
tality, did  she  give  promise  of  a  long  and 
glorious  future,  were  the  different  rac<8 
united  under  her  scepter  content  to  ren- 
der obedience  to  a  common  sovereign,  we 
should  consider  all  attempts  to  disturb 
her  rule  as  a  crime.  But  can  her  warmest 
partisan  conscientiously  assert  this  to  be 
the  case  ?  The  conduct  of  the  Austrian 
Government  since  the  peace  of  Villafranca 
is  a  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary.  The 
war  of  1859  is  not  the  first  in  which  Aus- 
tria has  been  engaged  with  France.  Not 
to  go  back  to  times  more  remote,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  historv  records  four 
gigantic  wars,  in  which  the  forces  of  her 
enemy  were  directed  by  the  unrivaled 
military  genius  of  the  elder  Napoleon. 
In  those  contests  she  lost  battle  after  bat- 
tle, her  best  generals  successively  encoun- 
tered disgraceful  defeat,  yet  with  a  display 
of  resources  truly  marvelous,  she  continu- 
ally marshaled  fresh  battalions  to  take  the 
places  of  those  j  nst  dispersed.  The  armiefi 
engaged  might  be  less  numerous,  but  the 
reverses  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz  were 
no  less  stunning  than  that  of  Solferino ; 
the  conqueror  twice  dictated  peace  fi^om 
her  very  capital,  every  successive  treaty 
had  to  be  purchased  by  cessions  of  terri- 
torv  which  finally  reduced  her  dominions 
to  Hungary  and  the  hereditary  states,  yet 
Austria  rose  each  time  with  the  renewed 
vigor  of  an  AntsBus,  and  gathering  her 
strength  for  a  final  effort,  was  at  leogUi 
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able  to  contribnte  decisively  to  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon.  What  is  the  specta- 
cle she  at  present  offers  ?  The  late  war 
scarcely  lasted  two  months;  the  enemy 
})ad  possessed  himself  of  bat  a  single  pro- 
vince, when  she  was  fain  to  accede  to  a 
treaty,  the  moderation  of  which  must 
rather  be  ascribed  to  the  ulterior  designs 
of  the  victor  than  to  the  power  of  resist- 
ance of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  And 
what  is  now  her  internal  position  ?  The 
very  organs  of  the  government  scarcely 
affect  to  deny,  that,  had  the  war  been 
prolons^ed,  the  most  important  provinces 
would  have  risen  in  rebellion,  nor  that  its 
termination  has  ^led  to  allay  all  appre- 
hension of  such  an  event.  Omcial  orders 
of  tlie  day  prove  disaffection  to  have 
spread  from  the  people  to  the  army,  and 
even  to  the  officers,  while  the  threatening 
and  weak  policy  of  the  civil  government, 
likewise  prove  how  little  it  can  count  on 
any  support  but  that  of  its  own  official 


agents. 


This  striking  difference  between  the 
Austria  of  1809  and  the  Austria  of  1859 
is  of  easy  explanation.  The  empire  was 
then  sound  at  the  core,  the  provinces  were 
devoted  and  eager  in  defense  of  the  Im- 
perial House,  the  war  against  France  was 
regarded  as  a  national  one  by  each  in- 
vidual  state,  volunteers  swelled  the  ranks 
of  the  army,  and  private  offerings  replen- 
ished the  coffers  of  the  empire.  We  now 
behold  the  reverse  of  all  this.  No  citizen 
regards  the  honor  of  his  country  as  tar- 
nished because  Austria  has  encountered 
defeat.  In  lieu  of  voluntary  offerings,  a 
grinding  taxation  is  unable  to  cover  the 
expenditure  of  the  state,  and  but  a  short 
time  ago,  in  order  to  disguise  tlic  want  of 
money  to  maintain  the  array,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  recruits  even  by. 
force,  the  £mperor  was  obliged  to  declare 
in  his  letter  to  Count  Goluchorski  that  the 
number  of  volunteers  enabled  him  to  dis- 
pense with  the  conscription  of  1800,  an 
assertion  well  known  to  be  inconsistent 
with  truth, 

These  renuirkable  facts,  confirmed  and 
corroborated  by  many  other  and  more 
minute  particulars,  indicate  the  condition 
of  the  state  to  be  far  from  healthy.  In- 
deed, were  it  otherwise,  we  suspect  that 
Austria  would  not  be  looked  upon  by  dip 
lomatists  with  so  much  fiivor,  but  should 
rather  be  an  object  of  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion to  all  neiirhboiing  powers.  Were  it 
ever  possible  for  her  to  overcome  tlie  ob- 


stacles to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
cent  rail  z.-ition  like  that  of  France,  and  to 
handle  her  resources  with  the  same  facili- 
ty, her  position  would  be  a  most  formida- 
ble one.  Of  all  European  states,  Russia 
alone  possesses  a  greater  extension  of 
territoi  y.  The  superficies  of  the  Austrian 
empire,*  after  the  loss  of  Lombardy,  is 
upwards  of  11,729  square  geographical 
miles,  that  is  to  say,  it  more  than  equals 
the  supei'ficies  of  the  whole  Germanic 
confederation,  while  it  exceeds  that  of 
France  by  nearly  two  thousand  square 
geographical  miles,  and  is  rather  more 
than  double  that  of  Prussia.  The  position 
and  natural  boundaries  of  this  vast  terri- 
tory add  to  its  importance.  Were  Austria 
united  and  strong,  she  would  be  a  most 
dangerous  neighbor  to  Italy,  Germany, 
Turkey,  and  even  Russia.  The  far-famed 
quadrilateral  is  a  standing  menace  to  the 
independence  of  Northern  and  Central 
Italy ;  the  mountains  of  Salzburg  and  Bo- 
hemia frown  over  the  level  plains  of  Bava- 
ria and  Saxony,  reminding  the  govern- 
ments of  those  petty  states,  how  easily  an 
invading  army  might  pour  from  the 
gorges  and  across  the  undefended  fron- 
tier should  they  ever  swerve  from  their 
allegiance  to  Vienna.  To  the  south  the 
fortresses  of  Semlin,  Eszek,  and  Orsova, 
turn  their  guns  against  European  Turkey, 
further  East,  along  the  Carpathian  chain, 
the  passes  which  give  entrance  to  the 
Principalities,  are  all  held  by  Austrian 
garrisons ;  and  finally,  to  the  north,  the 
strongly  entrenched  camp  of  Lemberg 
commands  a  point  of  great  strategic 
importance,  as  in  it  unite  all  the  roads 
leading  from  Prussian  Silesia  and  South- 
western Russia  towards  the  Carpathians. 
Up  to  1848,  the  various  provinces  were 
all  governed  separately,  and  so  long  as 
each  was  content  within  its  own  bounda- 
ries, this  peculiar  organization  endowed 
Austria  with  a  remarkable  power  of  re- 
sistance to  external  attack,  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  her  ability  to  carry  on  offen- 
sive operations.  A  province  might  be 
invaded  or  lopped  off  without  spreading 
dismay  throughout  the  rest  of  the  monar- 
chy, or  even  affecting  the  internal  econo- 
my of  the  remaining  states.  As  the  for- 
tune of  war  brought  an  enemy  nearer  to 

*  We  hare,  thronghout  this  article,  taken  the 
figures  publiabed  by  the  Inland  Reyenue  Board  of 
Statistical  or  by  official  writers,  whose  works  are 
authorized  by  their  goycrnment. 
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the  heart  of  the  empire,  the  resistance  he 
met  with  became  more  stubborn  and  con- 
ceiU>rated.  The  battles  of  Aspem  and 
Wagram,  fought  on  the  very  frontiers  of 
Hungary,  were  more  obstinately  contested 
than  any  others  during  the  long  war  with 
Napoleon.  Hungary  was  in  truth  the 
last  and  strongest  bulwark,  and  from  this 
point  the  tide  of  conquest  rolled  back. 

From  the  earliest  times,  Hungary  may 
be  regarded  as  the  real  basis  of  Austrian 
power.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
arms  of  his  Hunganan  allies  gave  the  vic^ 
tory  of  the  Marchfield  to  Kudolph  of 
Hapsburgh,  and  thus  established  him  on 
the  imperial  throne.  While  great  part 
of  Hungary  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  emperors,  her  nom- 
inal sovereigns,  albeit  in  possession  of 
Germany,  could  never  dispose  of  more 
than  a  portion  of  their  apparent  power. 
When  the  Crescent  was  already  on  the 
wane,  and  Hungary  had  returned  to 
Christian  allegiance,  it  was  to  her  that 
Maria  Theresa,  stripped  of  the  heredi- 
tary states,  fled  for  protection,  and  the 
Hungarian  armies  and  leaders  not  only 
restored  her  inheritance,  but  sustained  her 
power  during  the  whole  of  her  long  reign. 
Finally,  in  the  present  century,  it  was 
Hungary  that  poured  forth  the  soldiers 
that  started  up  to  oppose  the  legions  of 
France,  and  the  supplies  voted  by  the 
free  Hungarian  Diet  were  no  less  liberal 
nor  less  useful  than  the  subsidies  supplied 
Dy  England. 

The  testimony  of  history,  then  bears 
out  our  assertion  that  Hungary  was  in 
former  times  the  real  basis  of  Austrian 
power ;  nor  need  the  fact  surprise  us  if 
we  reflect  that  in  extent  she  is  considera- 
bly more  than  half  the  whole  empire,  her 
superficies  being  of  6087  square  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  the  population  which 
owns  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  St.  Ste- 
phen numbering  more  than  14,000,000 
souls.  I^  then,  this  premise  be  admitted, 
it  is  but  logical  to  mquire  whether  the 
secret  of  the  present  weakness  of  the 
Austrian  empire  may  not  be  found  in  the 
actual  state  of  Hungary.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  differences  between  the 
ancient  and  the  present  government  of 
Plungary,  and  finally  to  inquire  whether, 
supposing  Austria  to  have  learnt  wisdom 
from  humiliation,  and  that  slie  be  now 
dIs|>o8ed  to  abandon  her  administrative 


system,  and  adopt  one  more  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  tenden- 
cies of  her  various  piwinces,  she  would 
yet  be  able  to  recover  tlie  position  and 
power  she  has  lost. 

Till  1848,  the  favorite  maxim  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburgh,  "  Divide  et  impera," 
was  faithfully  represented  by  the  distinct 
administration  of  that  province.  The 
emperors  loved  to  stylo  themselves  Kings 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Dukes  of  Car- 
niolia  and  Carinthia,  etc. ;  and  the  sepsv- 
rate  coronations  at  Milan  and  Presburg, 
a  ceremony  last  performed  by  the  ex- 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  were  but  symbolical 
of  the  diverse  titles  by  which  they  held 
the  various  states,  and  of  the  administra- 
tive independence  of  each.  But  if  this 
difference  subsisted  between  Lombardy 
and  Bohemia,  for  example,  although  botfi 
were  governed  despotically  by  decrees 
from  Vienna,  how  deep  was  the  abyss 
which  separated  all  the  hereditary  states 
from  the  provinces  of  the  Crown*  of 
Hungary !  Originally  all  the  states  gov- 
erned by  the  House  of  Hapsburgh  had 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
franchises,  but  for  the  last  two  centuries 
they  had  been  confined  to  the  east  of  the 
Laitha.  The  traveler  coming  from 
Vienna  passed  a  customs  barrier  as  if 
entering  the  dominions  of  another  sove- 
reign, and  once  across  the  Hungarian 
frontier,  he  had  exchanged  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  despotic  empire  for  that  of  a 
constitutional  kingdom.  No  offidons  po- 
lice agent  examined  his  passport,  or  in- 
quired into  the  length  and  object  of  his 
sojourn;  he  might  come  and  go  as  he 
listed. 

The  Hungarian  constitution  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  Its  first 
foundations  must  be  sought  in  the  treaty 
concluded  between  the  leaders  of  the 
Asiatic  people  that  conquered  Pannonia 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  When 
the  seven  chiefs  elected  Almos  as  thdr 
Duke,  and  swore  fealty  to  him  and  his 
descendants,  they  stipulated  that  their 
oath  should  only  be  oinding  so  long  as 
the  sovereign  observed  his  part  of  the 
agi'eement,  and  expressly  reserved  the 
right  of  forming  his  council.  According* 
ly,  after  the  conquest,  the  first  Diet  was 

*  We  use  tbe  ancient  constitotional  tenn  ^'Crotpn** 

advisedly,  as  comprisiDg  the  aonexed  States,  (Cro^ 
tin,  Slavonia,)  which,  from  tbe  earliest  timcc^  had 
enjoyed  all  tbe  advantages  of  the  HuDgatian  Gqh- 
stitution. 
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assembled  to  divide  the  land  among  the 
tribes.  The  advantages  of  this  compact 
among  the  conquerors  were  extended  to 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  by 
the  early  kings,  (St.  Stephen,  St.  Ladislas, 
Coloman,)  and  the  Bulla  Aurea,  or  char- 
ter exacted  by  the  nobility  to  restrain 
the  erowing  power  of  the  king  was 
signed  in  1222,  only  seven  years  afler  the 
date  of  our  own  Masna  Charta.  During 
the  three  centuries  (a.d.  1000-1301)  that 
the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  was  worn  by 
his  descendants,  we  find  that  the  Diet, 
or  assembly  of  the  chiefs  and  delegates 
of  the  nation,  played  a  most  conspicuous 
part  in  Hungarian  history.  Not  only 
did  it  enact  laws,  vote  supplies,  and  de- 
cree the  levying  of  soldiers,  but  it  main- 
tained its  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  The  Diet  of  1100  opposed  so 
steady  a  front  to  the  attempted  usurpa- 
tions of  Gregory  VII.,  that  that  most 
despotic  of  pontiffs  was  obliged  to  yield, 
and  though  often  attacked,  the  liberties  of 
tlie  Hungarian  Church  were  never  really 
curtailed  until  the  Concordat  of  1855, 
concluded  after  the  abolition  of  the  Diet. 

During  the  second  period  of  Hunga- 
rian history  (1309-1526)  the  constitution 
continued  to  develop  itself  under  the  va- 
nous  foreign  and  native  kings  who  sue* 
ccssively  assumed  the  Holy  Crown  —  so 
called  on  account  of  its  having  been  be- 
stowed on  St.  Stephen  by  Pope  Sylves- 
ter, (^ncas  Sylvius,)  to  recompense  his 
voluntary  conversion  to  Christianity,  and 
more  especially  his  adhesion  to  the  Latin 
Church.  This  epoch  offers  perhaps  a 
greater  European  interest  than  any  other. 
Then  it  was  that  Hungary  stood  as  a  sen- 
tinel looking  out  towards  the  East,  and 
under  her  native  chiefs,  John  Hunyady, 
and  his  son,  Matthias  CoiTinus,  hurled 
back  the  first  violent  invasion  of  Moham- 
medan fanaticism.  Such  services  to  civili- 
zation, however  long  past,  should  not  be 
forgotten,  the  more  so,  as  it  was  the  ex- 
haustion caused  by  their  long  struggle, 
single  handed,  against  the  enemy  of  all, 
that  greatly  contributed  to  induce  Hun- 
gary to  forego  her  absolute  Independence, 
and  seek  allies  in  the  West  by  bestowing 
herself  on  a  prince  of  the  then  most 
powerful  reigning  house  in  Europe. 

From  1526  to  the  peace  of  Szathmdr 
(1711)  the  Hungarian  chronicles  recount 
a  state  of  cruel  oppression,  varied  by 
desperate  revolts,  which,  generally  suc- 
cessful in  the  field,  terminated  by  a  gene- 


rous forgiveness  accorded  by  the  people 
to  their  perjured  sovereign,  who  never 
failed  to  recommence  his  persecution3  as 
soon  as  false  promises  had  lulled  his  vic- 
tims into  a  fancied  security.  Tet  the 
rights  of  the  Diet  survived  even  this 
gloomy  period,  as  is  proved  by  the  im- 
portance attached  by  Charles  III.  (Em- 
peror Charles  YI.)  to  its  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  of 
the  fight  of  inheritance  of  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa.  We  have  no  need  to 
enumerate  the  services  Hungary  rendered 
to  this  queen  ;  we  would  only  call  atten- 
tinn  to  the  fact,  that  during  the  war  of 
succession,  as  at  a  later  period  during  the 
wars  with  Napoleon,  the  Hungarian  Diet 
was  in  possession  of  all  its  rights — that  is, 
the  country  enjoyed  its  undisputed  and 
unrestrained  autonomv,  and  if  princes 
were  not  endowed  with  a  special  gift  of 
ingratitude,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
the  loyalty  so  displayed  would  have 
henceforth  insured  respect  for  the  liber> 
ties  of  the  nation.  Far  from  this,  it  was 
Joseph  n.,  the  very  child  Maria  Theresa 
had  presented  to  the  nobles  at  the  famous 
Diet  of  Presburg,  that  again  attempted 
to  subvert  the  constitution.  His  early 
death  alone  prevented  the  breaking  out 
of  a  revolt,  and  his  brother  and  successor, 
Leopold,  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  a 
new  compact  with  the  nation.  At  the 
Diet  of  ]  790-01,  sovereign  and  represen- 
tatives concurred  in  fixing  anew  the  basis 
and  extent  of  the  Hungarian  franchises ; 
and  the  constitution  retained  the  form 
then  given  to  it  until  tiie  reforms  pro- 
posed by  the  Diet,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
sovereign  in  March,  1848. 

Financially,  the  government  of  Hun- 
gary was  perhaps  the  cheapest  in  the 
world.  The  revenue  of  the  kingdom 
amounted  to  24,000,000  florins  or  £2,400,- 
000,  and  of  this  sum  two  thirds  sufficed 
to  defray  all  internal  expenses,  the  re- 
maining third  being  poured  into  the  im- 
perial treasury.  Thanks  to  the  free  mu- 
nicipal institutions  enjoyed  by  the  coun* 
ties  and  the  towns,  the  internal  adminis- 
tration cost  but  £300,000 ;  £700,000  more 
provided  for  the  seventeen  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  twelve  regiments  of  hus- 
sars,  upwards  of  60,000  men,  which  Hun- 
gary placed  at  the  service  of  her  foreign 
lord;  and  the  government  of  the  mili- 
tary frontiers,  wiiich  could  furnish  80,000 
soldiers  on  an  emergency,  amounted  to 
rather  more  than  £100,000. 
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In  the  spring  of  1848,  Austria  found 
herself  in  a  most  difficult  position.  The 
Italian  provinces,  Vienna  itself^  were  in 
open  revolt,  the  Hungarians  alone  re- 
mained loyal,  but  they  insisted  on  con- 
cessions, which  if  granted,  and  honestly 
maintained,  rendered  the  continuance  of 
despotic  rule  in  any  part  of  the  empire 
nearly  impossible.  There  was  no  choice 
but  at  once  to  bestow  on  the  separate 
provinces  institutions  analogous  to  those 
of  Hungary,  or  to  seem  to  bow  to  the 
storm,  to  gain  time,  and  endeavor  finally 
to  overthrow  the  Hungarian  constitution. 
The  choice  made,  and  its  immediate  re- 
sult, is  matter  of  history.  The  famous 
constitution  of  the  fourth  of  March,  1849, 
never  executed,  and  formally  abolished 
only  three  years  later,  declared  all  dis- 
tinctions of  provinces  and  institutions  to 
have  disappeared  forever,  and  developed 
that  conception  of  a  centralized  and  united 
Austria,  which  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
his  colleagues  and  successors,  have  since 
been  struggling  to  realize,  with  a  success 
that  has  so  notoriously  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  Austria,  and  the  content- 
ment of  her  peoples. 

In  passing  to  the  financial  position  of 
Hungary  under  the  new  Austrian  system, 
we  must  say  one  word  as  to  the  results  of 
the  introduction  of  the  gendarmerie  into 
that  kingdom.  While  Hungary  was  self- 
governed,  the  police  of  each  county  was 
confided  to  its  own  ofiicials ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  public  security 
was  well  cared  for  by  those  in  whose  own 
interest  it  lay  to  do  so.  Since  the  war 
the  gendarmerie  have  been  introduced. 
A  gendarme  has  the  right  to  arrest  any 
person  whatsoever  on  suspicion,*  and  if 
he  be  condemned,  the  gendarme,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  a  credible  witness,  re- 
ceives a  reward  varying  from  four  to  sixty 
florins,  according  as  the  person  found 
guilty  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
one  year,  or  to  death.  From  an  official 
statement  published  in  1857,  we  learn  that 
between  the  first  of  November,  1856,  and 
the  thirty -first   of  January,    1867,   the 

*  Tho  case  of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  of 
New- York,  is  a  notable  illustration,  at  Pesth,  in 
llungarj.  He  was  confined  thirty-seven  days  in 
tho  fortress,  and  had  nine  trials  before  a  military 
cotniDission,  and  it  required  all  tho  diptomalic  aklU 
of  the  American  Minister,  Hon.  Mr.  McCurdy,  to 
procure  his  releise  from  the  military  clutcbes  of 
Austria.  We  met  him  the  day  after  bis  escape,  and 
learned  its  history. — ^Ed. 


gendarmerie  of  the  whole  empire  made 
341,900  seizures  and  accusations.  Of  this 
number,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
we  may  assume  rather  more  tlian  one 
third,  or  120,000,  as  having  occurred  in 
Hungary.  The  gendarmerie  were  insti- 
tuted  six  years  ago,  at  the  cessation  of 
martial  law  ;  we  may  therefore  aptly  con- 
clude that  during  these  twenty-four  quar- 
ters, 1,680,000  persons,  or  nearly  one 
seventh  of  the  population,  women  and 
children  included,  have  been  arrested! 
Yet  it  is  notorious  that  robbery  and  bri- 
gandage have  continually  increased  since 
1840,  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  a 
reward  on  condemnations  is  a  direct  en- 
couragement to  the  trumping  up  of  ywli- 
tical  denunciations  —  a  task  far  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  aiTest  of  desperate  Hun- 
garian brigands,  to  whom  the  general 
hatred  of  the  government  insures  popular 
assistance  and  sympathy. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  financial  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  Hungary  in  ex- 
change for  her  autonomy.  Real  liberty 
of  commerce,  coupled  with  increase  of  tho 
means  of  communication  by  railways  and 
canals,  especially  if  connecting  the  capital 
with  the  Adriatic  port  of  Fiume,  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  immense  advantage  to 
Hungaiy,  as  to  any  country  the  natural 
productions  of  which  far  exceod  its  own 
powers  of  consumption,  and  are  besides 
capable  of  being  developed  to  an  almost 
incalculable  extent.  But  this  boon  has 
not  been  bestowed.  The  railways  con- 
structed have  been  planned  for  strategi- 
cal, not  for  commercial  purposes,  and  have 
been  made  by  the  government  at  a  cost 
far  exceeding  that  at  which  tbey  roi^c^t 
have  been  constructed  by  the  nation ;  the 
Iron  Gates  still  impede  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube,  and  no  measures  have  been 
taken  to  improve  the  port  of  Finme,  or  to 
open  communication  between  it  and  the 
center  of  the  country.  The  Hungarians 
are  thus  practically  prevented  from  en- 
gaging in  commercial  enterpnse  with  the 
countries  to  whom  their  wood,  com,  wool, 
silk,  wine,  and  other  natural  productions 
would  be  of  inestimable  value,  and  whose 
manufactured  goods  they  could  in  return 
take  in  large  quantities,  while  they  are 
forced  into  a  stnct  commercial  union  with 
the  hereditary  estates,  whose  sickly  manu- 
factures are  fostered  by  high  protection 
duties  levied  at  the  frontiers  of  the  empire ; 
and,  less  directly,  with  Prussia  and  the 
German  confederation — ooaotriefl  equally 
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incapable  of  supplying  their  wants  or  of 
consuming  tbeir  productions.  We  shall 
now  see  what  burthens  were  laid  upon 
them  in  return  for  this  delusive  con- 
cession. 

Both  the  receipts  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  Austrian  treasury  have  steadily  in- 
creased during  the  last  twelve  years.  In 
1848,  the  taxes  produced  122,127,354 
florins,  or  upwards  of  £12,000,000 ;  while 
in  1857  they  amounted  to  upwards  of 
280,000,000  of  florins,  or  £28,000,000, 
without  ever  having  been  able  to  cover 
the  expenditure.  The  official  Austrian 
budgets  carefully  avoid  stating  the  sum 
raised  in  each  separate  province,  but  we 
have  no  fear  of  exaggerating  if  we  assert 
Hungary  to  be  burdened  to  the  amount 
of  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  florins,  or  four  times  the  sum  she 
paid  before  1848.  These  figures  present 
a  fearful  amount  of  taxation,  especially  if 
we  consider  that  it  is  raised  in  a  country 
thinly  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
with  hardly  any  manufactures,  with  no 
vent  for  its  natural  riches,  and  which,  but 
a  few  years  ago,  was  desolated  by  a  long 
war,  by  the  presence  of  three  vast  armies, 
two  of  them  foreign,  and  yet  more  by  the 
incursions  of  undisciplined  bands,  who 
showed  no  respect  even  for  the  laws  of 
civilized  warfare. 

The  taxes,  operons  for  all  classes,  fall 
with  peculiar,  weight  on  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, who,  possessing  vast  tracts  of 
territory,  are  obliged  to  pay  according  to 
their  acres,  while  they  have  no  possibility 
of  disposing  of  the  produce,  which  might 
make  them  rich  were  a  market  open  to 
them.  The  burthen  becomes  the  greater, 
as  all  taxes  have  to  be  paid  in  coin,  which 
must  be  obtained  at  a  high  premium, 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  tne  paper 
currency  which  is  the  ordinary  medium 
of  circulation  throughout  the  Austrian 
territory.  All  this  results  in  a  state  of 
things  so  fearful  that  we  have  often  heard 
Hungarian  proprietors  declare,  that  they 
esteemed  themselves  foi*tunate  if,  after 
paying  the  year's  taxes,  a  small  residue 
of  income  remained  for  their  own  use.  A 
majority  of  them,  we  are  persuaded,  have 
lived  for  the  last  ten  years  on  the  com- 
pensation paid  by  the  state  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  peasants,  an  obligation  assumed 
by  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  1848,  which  the 
Austrian  government  has  not  found  it 
politic  to  repudiate,  and  which  in  reality, 
costs  it  little,  for  exacting  ooin  from  its 


subjects,  it  discharges  its  own  debts  in 
paper.  As  examples  of  the  weight  of  the 
taxes  thus  imposed,  we  may  cite  the  case 
of  one  nobleman  within  our  own  know- 
ledge, who  yearly  pays  500,000  florins 
(£50,000)  into  the  treasury,  and  of  another 
who  pays  400,000.  We  know  also  of  cases, 
in  which  lands  are  let  on  lease,  the  farmer 
paying  two  thirds  of  his  rent  in  taxes  to 
the  state,  and  one  third  only  to  his  land- 
lord, who  considers  this  to  be  an  excellent 
bargain  for  himself. 

Nor  is  the  mere  weight  of  the  taxes 
the  only  cause  of  sufiering  to  the  Hunga- 
rians ;  the  taxes  are  called  for,  not  at  fixed 
periods,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  govern- 
ment officials,  who,  if  they  be  not  imme- 
diately paid,  have  the  right  of  seizing  the 
cattle  and  other  property  of  the  recusant. 
This  falls  with  especial  weight  upon  the 
small  proprietors,  to  whom  the  loss  of  a 
horse  or  a  bullock  renders  the  cultivation 
of  his  land  a  serious  difficulty,  and  his  dis- 
content is  aggravated  by  the  harshness 
and  caprice  with  which  he  is  dealt  with 
by  the  government  agents.  These  per- 
sons, wretchedly  paid,  constantly  liable  to 
dismissal,  naturally  endeavor  to  profit  by 
their  precarious  tenure  of  office,  and  they 
are  grievously  belied  indeed,  if  the  seiz- 
ures of  property  for  the  non-payment  of 
taxes  bo  not  a  constant  source  of  profit 
to  them.  Their  object  is  efifected  in  this 
manner.  A  proprietor  possesses,  say  a 
carriage  and  horses,  or  a  team  of  bullocks, 
which  the  official  thinks  would  be  a  desir- 
able possession  for  himself.  Having  rea- 
son to  suppose  the  noble  poor,  he  makes 
a  sudden  call  for  taxes,  and  if  they  be  not 
paid  at  once,  he  seizes  the  object  of  his 
longings  and  puts  it  up  for  sale  by  auction. 
The  neighboring  proprietors,  besides 
being  poor  themselves,  have  a  repugnance 
to  purchasing  at  such  sales,  and  an  official 
often  thus  acquires  for  a  few  florins  what 
is  really  worth  hundreds. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Hungary  a 
year  since. 

In  so  describing  it,  we  have  strictly 
followed  the  Imperial  and  ministerial  or- 
dinances. It  would  be  easy  to  paint  a 
highly-colored  picture  of  the  suflerings  of 
the  Hungarians  from  the  persecutions  and 
caprices  of  the  officials  to  whose  power 
they  are  subjected,  but  such  a  picture, 
however  faithful,  is  always  liable  to  con- 
troversy, and  we  have  therefore  preferred 
omitting  many  sensible  grievances,  and 
enumerating  only  the  direct   eflects   of 
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the  reigning  system,  as  its  operations  are 
explained  by  its  own  authors.  From  this 
it  results  that  Hungary  has  been  doomed 
to  see  her  nationality  crushed,  her  autono- 
my gone,  portions  of  her  territory  wrench- 
ed  away,  her  language  proscribed  even  in 
her  own  university,*  her  municipal  insti- 
tutions and  her  ancient  laws  abolished ; 
her  citizens  oppressed,  impoverished^  and 
their  sons  forced  by  a  stern  conscription 
into  the  service  oi  the  very  prince  by 
whose  command  their  noblest  countrymen 
had  been  executed,  imprisoned,  or  exiled. 
Yet  Hungary  lay  still  under  the  yoke  in 
apparent  submission  to  her  wrongs. 
Those  who  were  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  discontent  of  Italy  would  have  laugh- 
ed to  scorn  the  assertion  that  Hungary 
was  equally  disaffected  to  the  Imperial 
house.  Twelve  months,  however,  have 
sufficed  to  produce  a  change.  The  mur- 
murs of  Hungarian  discontent  are  arising 
not  loud  but  deep,  and  with  an  unanimity 
more  impressive  than  any  violence  of  ex- 
pression. Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  there  is  springing  up 
a  spirit  which  betokens  the  approach  of 
peril  to  the  Impei'ial  authority,  and,  what 
is  perhaps  still  more  significant,  the  cry  is 
taken  up  by  the  press  and  by  public  opin- 
ion beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
How  has  this  great  change  come  to  pass  ? 
In  the  first  place  the  Italian  war  struck  a 
blow  at  the  House  of  Hapsburgh,  under 
which  the  imposing  but  hollow  edifice  of 
centralization  shooK  to  its  very  basis,  and 
even  more  than  the  cannon  of  Magenta 
and  Solfeiino,  the  proclamation  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  at  Milan,  lighted 
up  the  torch  of  hope  in  hearts  in  which  it 
had  long  been  extinguished,  and  far  and 
wide  over  the  plains  of  Hungary  spread 
the  pregnant  conviction,  that  there  existed 
in  Europe  a  sovereign  who,  well  aware  that 
his  own  throne  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  nationality,  has  once  already,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  regular  tradition,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army  to  vindicate  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  an  oppressed 
people. 

When  Francis  Joseph  returned  to  his 
capital  after  the  convention  of  Villafranca, 
he  and  his  ministers  thought  it  advisable 
to  do  something  to  assuage  the  discontent 
which  had  arisen  during  the  war,  and  to 

*  Only  last  autumn  certain  students  of  the  Uni- 
Tenitj  of  Pesth  were  dismissed  for  having  dared 
to  ask  that  the  lectures  should  be  given  in  Hun- 
gazian. 


which  they  could  no  longer  be  blind.  He 
therefore  issued  a  proclamation,  dated 
from  the  castle  of  Laxenburg,  15th  July, 
1859,  in  which  he  promised  that  the  pro- 
visional system  of  government  should 
speedily  be  replaced  by  the  promulgation 
of  organic  laws,  in  which  the  just  wishes 
of  his  people  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  reforms  introduced  into  the 
different  branches  of  the  administratioiL 
To  whatever  party  he  might  belong,  no 
Hungarian  could  understand  reform  other- 
wise than  as  signifying  de-centralisuttion, 
and  those  who  had  not  lost  all  taith  in 
Hapsburgh  promises,  therefore,  hoped  for 
some  concession  in  that  sense.  On  the 
1st  of  September  appeared  the  Imperial 
Patent  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Pro- 
testants, explained  by  the  ministerial  or- 
dinance of  the  following  day. 

In  1850,  the  privileges  of  the  Protest- 
ants were  suspended  by  Marshal  Haynau; 
since  then  they  have  not  since  been  allow- 
ed to  hold  a  Synod,  and  the  Governmeut 
has  in  many  instances  interfered  with  their 
liberty  of  instruction.  Still  the  Protest- 
ants kept  quiet,  for  all  these  arrangements 
were  but  provisional,  and  the  very  tomis 
of  the  decree  of  suspension  implied  a  cer- 
tain acknowledgment  of  the  legality  of 
their  aspirations,  and  allowed  them  to 
hope  that  they  might  in  time  obtain  the 
restoration  of  theii*  rights. 

The  Imperial  Patent '  dissipated  :^l 
these  hopes.  By  the  Protestants  of  the 
hereditary  States,  few  in  number,  and 
bowed  down  under  the  supremacy  of  tbe 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Concordat  of 
1855,  it  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
boon,  but  those  who  gloty  in  constituting 
the  Hungarian  Protestant  Church  as  a 
national  institution  distinct  fi'om  any  other, 
could  only  see  in  the  proposal  to  organize 
the  whole  Protestant  Church  of  the  eni< 
pire,  the  maintenance  of  the  hated  system 
of  centralization,  and  in  the  careful  resenr- 
ation  of  the  Imperial  right  of  superintend- 
ence over  the  schools,  the  local  assemblies, 
and  the  General  Synod,  the  secret  deter- 
mination to  annihilate  their  liberties  of 
discussion  and  of  self-government.  The 
vagueness  and  resei*ve  of  the  Patent  on 
many  points  of  ecclesiastical  law  also 
afforded  matter  of  grave  suspicion. 

Out  of  three  millions,  not  hflv  thousand 
accepted  the  Patent.  The  delegates  of 
the  eight  superintendencies,  four  Cal- 
vinist,  four  Lutheran,  aasemUed  in  their 
separate  circles,  and  unanimously  agreed 
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to  petition  the  Emperor  to  recall  his  Pa- 
tent, aiid  to  allow  the  Synods,  which  are 
the  only  authority  legally  competent  to 
change  their  organization,  to  as-emble 
according  to  the  Taw  of  1792,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  strictest  orders  from  the  gov- 
ernment forbidding  them  to  meet,  and 
enjoining  the  instant  ezecntion  of  the  new 
Patent.  In  the  true  spirit  of  the  eaHy 
reformers,  when  the  Imperial  Commissary 
entered  the  church  of  Debreczen,  and  ^^  In 
the  name  of  the  emperor,^^  called  on  the 
Calvinist  delegates  to  disperse,  a  pastor 
arose,  and  said  :  ^^  In  the  name  of  God  I 
bid  yon  remain  together  till  we  have  ac- 
complished the  duty  we  came  hither  to 
perform.'^  The  assembly  unanimously 
supported  this  proposal,  although  the  r?- 
cent  condemnation  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Assembly  of  Eaesmark  to  fines  and  lonl^ 
imprisonment,  was  there  to  show  that, 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  there  ai  e 
countries  in  which  men  can  not  follow  the 
dictates  of  conscience  in  religious  matters 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  secular  arm. 

The  blow  struck  at  the  Protestant  lib- 
erties seems  to  have  aroused  the  whole 
country.  Demonstrations  of  every  kind 
rapidly  succeed  each  other,  and  all  prove 
the  unanimity  of  the  nation,  and  the  uni- 
veraal  hatred  of  the  Imperial  sway.  The 
wearing  of  one  dress  rather  .than  another, 
the  celebration  of  the  centenary  aniver- 
sary  of  the  birth  of  a  poet,  may  seem 
puerile  ways  of  expressing  discontent,  but 
as  a  drowning  man  clutches  at  a  straw, 
an  oppressed  people  seizes  every  pretext 
for  showing  its  feelings,  and  demonstra- 
tions which  would  be  insignificant  if  made 
by  a  few,  become  imposing  when  they  are 
the  work  of  millions.  The  most  remark- 
able circumstances  in  the  present  demon- 
strations in  Hungary,  are  first  the  general 
desire  to  efface  all  distinctions  of  race,  and 
to  forget  past  dissensions ;  and  secondly, 
the  certainty,  lately  acquired,  that  the 
very  classes  and  individuals  supposed  be- 
fore to  be  the  most  attached  to  the  gov- 
ernment, are  now  as  ardent  in  opposition 
as  any  other  of  their  countrymen.  The 
discussions  on  the  communal  law  which 
the  government  lately  attempted  to  in- 
troduce have  been  inteiTupted,  because  its 
own  so-called  "  men  of  confidence,*'  when 
it  is  possible  to  assemble  them  in  sufficient 
numbers,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  the 
passing  of  an  organic  law  to  be  an  attri- 
bution of  the  Diet ;  and  to  recommend 


t^e  prompt  convocation  of  the  Estates. 
The  conservative  nobles,  invited  last  au- 
tumn to  confer  with  Baron  Hiibner,  then 
minister  of  police,  equally  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
integrity  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  prelimi- 
nary basis  for  any  understanding,  and  in 
the  great  deputation  which  carried  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Protestants  to  Vien- 
na, only  a  few  weeks  since,  we  find  the 
names,  not  of  Catholics  only,  but  actually 
of  persons  whose  devotion  to  the  House 
of  Hapsburgh  was  such  that  they  sei*ved  it 
against  their  own  country  in  1848-9.  But 
most  significant  of  all,  is  the  attitude  of 
the  Catiholic  priesthood.  While  all  the 
prelate  a  of  Europe  are  bestirring  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  Pope,  not  a  word 
has  been  uttered  by  any  member  of  the 
Hungarian  Church,  the  richest  clergy  in 
Europe  has  not  offered  a  farthing,  either 
to  assist  the  government  during  the  Ital- 
ian war,  or  since,  in  token  of  attachment 
to  their  spiritual  &ther,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  their  purses  are  never  closed  to  any 
demand  on  behalf  of  a  national  object, 
and  they  are  earnest  and  profuse  in  their 
expressions  of  sympathy^for  their  Protest- 
ant brethi'en. 

The  ominous  writing  on  the  walls  of 
the  palace  of  Babj^lon,  although  incom- 
prehensible to  the  sages  of  Chaldea,  was 
plain  to  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  Daniel. 
The  Austrian  government  may  be  blind 
and  deaf,  but  other  nations  can  not  but 
recognize  in  these  remarkable  symptoms, 
signs  of  the  life  of  a  nation  without  which 
the  question  of  the  future  settlement  of 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  can  not  be  regu- 
lated in  any  satisfactory  manner.  That 
the  Hungarians  are  discontented  is  a  fact 
we  have  no  need  to  prove,  since  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  very  organs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  trust  that  we  have  been 
able  to  show  that  they  are  not  discon- 
tented without  a  cause.  We  would  now, 
in  conclusion,  inquire  whether  there  be 
any  reasonable  probability  of  the  Emperor 
repenting  of  his  evil  government  and  en- 
deavoring to  repair  past  faults  by  a  total 
change  of  system,  and  if  so,  what  chance 
has  he  of  avoiding  that  Nemesis  of  indi- 
viduals and  kingdoms,  the  fatal  '^too 
late"? 

This  question  is  treated  at  length  in  one 
of  the  works  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  present  article.  The  author, 
thoroughly  convinced  that  perseverance 
in  the  present  system  can  only  lead  to 
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misfortune  and  rain,  indulged  in  the  hope 
that  the  federative  goverument  misht  still 
prove  a  panacea,  and  be  adopted  in  time 
to  avert  a  final  catastrophe.  But  a  year 
has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  this  publica- 
tion, the  most  momentous  events  have 
occurred,  without  any  sign  of  concession 
having  been  made  manifest,  while  on  the 
contrary  there  are  many  which  tend  to  a 
contrary  conclusion.  The  fearful  tyranny 
exercised  in  Yenetia,  and  its  daily  increase, 
the  ruthless  orders  of  arrests,  from  which 
neither  sex,  age,  nor  the  harmless  occupa- 
tion of  a  whole  life  are  any  protection, 
may  perhaps  at  Vienna  be  called  the  just 
seventy  necessary  to  constrain  the  rebel- 
lious tendencies  of  a  province  eager  to 
revolt  and  over-excited  by  the  sight  of 
the  new  prosperity  of  its  Lrombard  sister. 
But  are  there  any  signs  of  relenting  visible 
in  other  quarters?  We  learn,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  proverbially  faithful 
Tyrol  is  exasperated  by  the  new  organiza- 
tion lately  published,  and  the  proposals 
made  to  Barons  Vay  and  Pronay,  when 
they  at  length  obtained  an  audience  of 
the  Emperor,  are  by  no  means  of  a  nature 
to  conciliate  the  Hungarian  Protestants, 
since,  while  exhibiting  a  certain  yielding 
as  to  form,  which  may  perhaps  deceive 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  subject, 
they  expressly  reserve  the  principal  point 
in  dispute,  the  right,  that  is,  of  the  Em- 
peroi*,  to  legislate  alone  for  the  Hungarian 
Church,  and  leave  the  assembling  of  the 
Synod  conditional  upon  the  preliminary 
acceptance  of  the  Patent,  as  its  members 
must  be  elected  according  to  the  new 
law. 

All  writers  on  political  subjects  have 
agreed,  that  a  total  change  of  system  is 
the  greatest  imaginable  trial  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  a  state;  and  if  this  be  true  of  a 
homogeneous  nation,  one  in  language,  in 
origin,  in  traditions,  how  much  more  so 
in  a  composite  state  like  the  Empire  of 
Austria.  No  fewer  than  twelve  or  four- 
teen separate  administrations  would  have 
to  be  created,  and  their  relations  towards 
each  other  and  the  central  government 
regulated.  So  gigantic  a  task  would  try 
the  energies  of  consummate  statesmen, 
even  were  it  facilitated  by  the  confidence 
of  the  peoples,  and  the  free  disposal  of  the 
resources  of  a  vast  empire.  Nothing  less, 
however,  would  satisfy  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations of  the  different  provinces,  and 
had  the  task  been  undertaken  in  August, 
1849,  wc  are  persuaded  that  it  might  nave 


been  carried  out  with  success,  and  made 
the  empire  stronger  than  io  its  palmiest 
days.  Beaten  down  under  the  weight  of 
Russian  invasion,  exhausted  by  her  own 
long  resistance,  Hungary  would  have 
gratefully  accepted  any  constitution  that 
might  have  been  bestowed  upon  her,  and 
the  provinces  that  had  long  ceased  to  en- 
joy constitutional  liberties,  would  have 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  any  return  to  self- 
government.  The  generosity  of  the  vic- 
tor would  have  met  with  an  ample  and 
speedy  reward. 

That  great  opportunity  was  thrown 
away.  The  young  Emperor  proved  that 
in  his  eyes  the  example  of  Ferdinand  II. 
and  Leopold  I.  was  more  attractive  than 
that  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  scheme  of 
a  confederate  empire,  existing  in  embryo 
uftder  the  administration  of  Mettemicb, 
was  exchanged  for  one  of  centralization. 
"The  difiictdties  of  a  return  have  now  in* 
creased  tenfold,  while  the  resources  to 
meet  them  are  proportionably  less.  What 
would  be  the  position  of  a  cabinet  of  re- 
forming statesmen  even  if  fairly  installed 
in  power  ?  At  court  and  around  the  very 
person  of  the  sovereign,  they  would  be 
met  by  a  strong  and  fanatical  party,  united 
in  purpose,  and  eager  to  seize  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reverse  or  impede  the  new  poli- 
cy ;  while  without,  they  must  encounter 
gloomy  suspicion  and  an  absolute  want  of 
confidence.  They  would  find  the  resources 
of  the  state  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The  of- 
ficial work  of  Baron  Czoernig  informs  va 
that  the  deficit  for  the  eight  years  1848-^ 
amounted  to  the  total  sum  of  352,570,885 
florins,*  (upwards  of  £32,000,000,)  thn^ 
presenting  an  average  of  44,000,000  florins 
yearly  deficit;  and  from  other  oflicial 
documents  we  learn  that  in  the  succeeding 
three  years  the  yearly  deficit  somewhat 
increased.  As  to  that  of  last  year,  we 
have  as  yet  no  positive  infoi*mation.  To 
cover  these  deficits,  the  debt  amounting 
to  1,037,000,000  florins  before  1848,  and 
bcaiiug  an  interest  of  33,730,280  florins, 
(exclusive  of  the  sinking  fund,)  has  been 
since  more  than  doubled  by  loans  con- 

*  This  sum,  howoTer,  enormous  m  it  w,  does  not 
represent  the  whole  dram  on  the  caintal  of  the  sUte. 
Other  expenses  to  be  covered  bj  eztraordinirv 
means  amounted  to  977,908,240  florins,  so  that  tho 
whole  sum  presents  a  total  of  1,830,480,125.  Hr 
loans,  the  issue  of  notes,  and  by  disposing  of  rail 
roads,  a  sum  of  1,877,394,585  florins  was  obtahi^l 
by  the  end  of  1855,  thus  showing  a  flmall  exeeas 
swallowed  up  by  the  deficit  of  the  following  year. 
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tracted  at  home  and  abroad  on  ruinous 
terms,  80  that  the  interest  in  1857  was  no 
less  than  92,000,000  florins.  There  is  be- 
sides, the  debt  due  bj  the  state  to  the 
National  Bank,  entirely  created  since 
1848,  and  which  in  1857  amounted  to 
203,786,280  florins.  Reduced  in  1858  by 
50,000,000  afler  the  sale  of  crown  domains 
and  railways,  it  has  again  far  more  than 
reached  the  former  flgure  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  and  we  know  by  the  official 
eaeposi  of  the  first  of  December  last,  that 
with  only  79,000,000  florins  in  reserye,  the 
bank  had  issued  notes  to  the  amount  of 
474,000,000  florins.*  These  figures  by 
no  means  present  a  cheering  prospect, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the 
mines,  forests,  and  railways  possessed  by 
the  state  haye  all  been  sold,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  domains. 

A  ministry  bent  upon  radical  refoiins, 
obliged  to  grapple  with  this  alarming 
financial  situation,  must  necessarily  insist, 
in  the  first  place,  on  an  enormous  reduc- 
tion of  the  army,  which,  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  has  swallowed  up  more  than  half 
of  the  total  revenue — a  reform  to  which 
the  Emperor  is  known  to  haye  a  peculiar 
antipathy,*  and  which,  in  truth,  would 
destroy  the  small  prestige  yet  remaining 
to  Austria  abroad,  and  render  revolt  pos- 
sible at  home.  A  reforming  ministry 
would  therefore  find  itself  in  this  dilem- 
ma. If  financial  reform,  by  a  reduction  of 
the  army,  preceded  political  concessions, 
there  would  be  imminent  danger  of  insur- 
rection ;  if  political  concessions  were  first 
granted,  the  people  would  regard  them 
as  ilhisory  ;  while  the  instrument  of  their 
oppression  was  yet  preserved  unbroken, 
the  very  first  act  of  any  constitutional  as- 
sembly would  be  to  demand  financial  re- 
form, and  the  conflict  between  a  govern- 
ment and  people  aware  that  weakness  and 
the  utter  impossibility  of  continuing  the 
former  system  had  alone  prompted  any 

*  The  same  balance-fihect  also  informs  us  that 
during  the  Italian  war  the  Bank  lent  to  the  state  the 
sum  of  133,000,000  florins  in  paper  and  of  20,000,- 
000  in  silver.  For  these  loans,  the  interest  of  which 
is  two  per  cent,  the  Bank  received  as  security  bonds 
for  30,000,000  florins,  being  part  cff  the  loan  at- 
tempted to  be  raised  last  spring  in  London.  Other 
bonds  were  promised,  but  never  handed  over. 

f  The  finance  commissioners,  assembled  during 
the  winter,  actually  proposed  this  measure,  but  such 
opposition  was  oflercd  by  the  representative  of  the 
Central  Chancellery,  that  the  army  expenses  were 
not  curtailed,  while  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  three 
out  of  the  four  universities  of  the  empire. 


concession  once  begun,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  it  epded  without  a  total  rupture. 

All  these  considerations  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  too  late  for  Austria  to  find 
salvation  in  reform.  She  may  make  cer- 
tain concessions,  but  no  radical  change 
will  be  effected  in  her  government ;  and 
thus,  owing  to  a  certain  principle  of  co- 
hesion, and  the  want  of  organization  of 
her  provinces,  she  may  struggle  on  for  a 
few  years,  but  the  first  great  shock  will 
be  a  crisis  she  can  scarcely  expect  to  sur- 
vive. Last  year  she  seemed  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  precipice,  and  though  saved 
for  a  while  by  the  convention  of  Villa- 
franca,  which  disconcerted  the  plans  of 
her  most  dangerous  enemies,  there  are 
breakers  still  ahead  on  which  she  may 
well  fear  to  bo  wrecked.  Her  unnatural 
position  in  Venetia  must  sooner  or  lat.er 
force  her  into  a  conflict  with  the  Italian 
nation ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  there  is 
the  great  Oriental  question,  which  all  per- 
sons acquainted  with  European  TurKey 
consider  as  rapidly  approachmg  maturity : 
if  that  convulsion  finds  the  Austrian  em- 
pire in  its  present  state  of  incipient  revolt, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  fiame 
will  spread  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Save.  There  already  exists  com- 
munity of  race  and  feeling,  and  in  that 
sympathy  majr  perhaps  be  lound  the  solu- 
tion of  that  difiiculty  which  induces  many 
persons  convinced  of  the  evil  government 
of  Austria,  to  wish  for  her  maintenance 
for  want  of  knowing  what  could  be  put 
in  her  place. 

The  breakup  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is 
generally  considered  to  be  but  a  question 
of  time  ;  and  if  Russia  is  to  be  preyented 
from  taking  possession  of  Constantinople 
whenever  it  occurs,  some  better  barrier 
must  be  found  than  the  rotten  power  of 
Austria,  for  the  last  Eastern  war  shows 
us  that  when  the  Western  Powers  were 
fighting  her  battle  even  more  than  that  of 
Turkey,  she  did  not  dare  to  strike  one 
blow  in  her  own  behalf,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  openly  joining  Kussia  by 
the  fear  of  being  overtakenby  the  fate 
which  proverbially  attends  the  earthen 
vessel  in  its  alliance  with  that  of  ilbn. 
Yet  the  nationalities  incorporated  by  Aus- 
tria and  Turkey  have  ho  natural  longing 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  great  Russian  des- 
potism. Despair  of  escaping  from  their 
present  position  in  any  other  way  can 
alone  prompt  'them  to  such  a  moral  sui- 
cide;   and  if  the  conclusions  we  have 
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drawn  from  the  present  state  of  Austria 
be  correct,  it  behoves  the  Western  powers 

{England  especially,  whose  possession  of 
ndia  makes  the  Eastern  question  of  far 
more  vital  importance  to  her  than  to 
Prance)  to  considet  whether  the  very 
races  whose  disaffection  makes  the  grow- 
ing weakness  of  Austria  and  Turkey, 
might  not,  under  other  circumstances, 
become  the  guardians  of  the  tranquillity 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  great  basin  watered  by  the  Dan- 
ube and  its  confluents,  and  inclosed  by 
the  Carpathians,  the  Balkan,  and  the 
Euxine  is  inhabited  by  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  warlike  men,  burning  with  aspira- 
tions after  freedom  and  national  life. 
Suppose  these  twenty-five  millions  united, 
and  we  imagine  no  one  would  deny  their 
capacity  to  form  a  strong  state.  The 
possibility  of  their  amalgamation  has  usu- 
ally been  contested,  but  is  not  this  sup- 
posed impossibility  far  more  apparent 
than  real  ?  Despite  the  number  of 
names  inscribed  on  the  map,  we  find  on 
examination  that  the  divisions  reduce 
themselves  to  three.  The  firsts  or  Hun- 
garian group,  inhabiting  the  provinces  of 
the  crown,  presents  to  us  a  body  of  foui^ 
teen  millions,  politically  united  from  the 
eleventh  century  down  to  1848,  and  not- 
withjstaiiding  all  the  attempts  of  Austria 
to  sow  dissension,  it  is  well  known  in 
Ilunt^ary  that  in  that  year  there  was 
scarcely  a  volunteer  found  to  fight  for  the 
separate  existence  of  Croatia,  and  that  all 
classes  in  that  province  now  desire  the 
ancient  union.  What  the  Hungarians  are 
capable  of  when  fighting  on  their  own 
behalf,  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  by  history.  The  second,  or  South 
Slavonic  .^roup,  consisting  of  Servia,  Bos- 
nia, and  Bulgaria,  was  also  politically  one 
in  former  times,  and  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years  testify  to  their  desire  to  throw 
off  the  Turkish  yoke  and  to  revive  the 
ancient  connection.  As  to  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  which  constitute  the  third,  or 
Rumain  group,  the  act  by  which  they 
cemented  their  union  is  too  recent  to 
have  escaped  the  memory  of  our  readers. 
From  these  three  divisions  of  the  Dan- 
ubian  Confedei-ation,  the  transition  would 
not  be  a  violent  one,  and  in  truth  it  would 
be  but  the  revival  of  a  fact  already  exist- 
in^  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries. Under  Louis  the  Great  and  Mathias 
Corviuus,  the  union  actually  existed  for 
many  years,  and  proved  its  utility  by 


arresting  the  progress  of  the  Turks  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  Now  as  then, 
Hungary,  by  her  geographical  position, 
her  greater  number  of  inhabitants,  aud 
her  more  advanced  civilization,  would  bu 
the  natural  center  of  such  a  confederation, 
and  gathered  round  her,  the  other  raises 
might  steadily  develop  themselves,  and 
the  whole  state  arrive  at  a  degree  of 

Erosperity  scarcely  to  be  imagined  before 
and.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  foretell 
what  future  might  be  reserved  for  a  state 
bordering  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  Euxine, 
already  inhabited  by  warlike  races,  and 
capable  of  supf)orting  an  indefinite  in- 
crease of  population,  with  a  territory  rich 
in  all  natural  productions,  and  able  to 
apply  all  the  resources  of  modem  science 
to  the  fertilization  of  an  almost  virgin 
soil. 

^^Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that." 
If  public  opinion,  represented  by  the 
Western  powers,  shows  itself  obstinately 
blind  to  the  clearest  signs  of  the  times, 
and  resolute  to  maintain  Austria  and 
Turkey  in  their  present  state,  tiie  wreck 
may  be  delayed  for  a  while,  but  it  will  in- 
evitably come  at  last,  and  find  the  nation- 
alities regarding  Russia  as  their  only 
friend,  and  eager  to  enter  on  a  course  of 
conquest  under  her  banner.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  England  and  France,  with- 
out doing  any  one  act  to  hasten  the  catas* 
trophe,  show  themselves  sympathetic  to 
the  efforts  and  aspirations  of  the  different 
races  of  the  Danubian  valley,  tbey  will  be 
able  to  avert  the  great  peril  menacing  the 
civilization  of  modem  Europe,  and  insure 
its  tranquillity  for  a  period  of  indefinite 
length.  The  French  Emperor  has  already 
given  signs  of  his  willingness  to  adopt 
this  line  of  policy  by  the  support  he  lent 
to  the  project  of  uniting  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  and  by  his  prompt  recogni- 
tion of  Piince  Obrenowitch  as  sovereign 
of  Servia ;  but  we  should  wish  to  see  our 
own  country,  the  chief  and  great  repre- 
sentative of  constitutional  liberty,  take 
the  lead  in  a  course  which  would  i^csalt 
in  bestowing  freedom,  such  as  she  hcreelf 
enjoys,  on  twenty-five  millions  of  people, 
now  groaning  imder  the  direst  political 
and  religious  tyrannies.-  The  part  she 
has  lately  taken  in  behalf  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Central  Italy,  is  one  most  honor- 
able to  the  minister  by  whom  it  has  been 
inaugurated,  and  to  the  nation  that  he 
represents.  Let  her  even  now  show  her- 
self ready  to  follow  up  the  same  geDcrous 
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policy  in  Hungary,  when  it  shall  be  de- 
manded at  her  hands,  and  the  terrors 
which  enshrond  the  Eastern  question  may 
speedily  be  dispersed  like  mist  before  the 
morning  sun.  Hungary  has  repeatedly 
shown  herself  able  to  fight  her  own  bat- 
tles, and  the  present  unanimity  of  all 
classes  and  races  renders  her  more  than 
ever  able  to  do  so.  What  she  demands 
is  —  that  no  intervention  may  be  allowed 
between  her  and  her  oppressor ;  that  in 
case  of  a  war,  she  may  not  be  prevented 
from  acquiring  arms,  and  that  her  inde- 
pendence once  achieved,  may  be  recog- 
nized by  other  states.    On  these  condi- 


tions, those  best  acquainted  with  her 
capabilities  declare  her  able  to  cope  with 
Austria,  and  to  judge  b^  the  exasperation 
of  the  whole  people,  this  question  will  be 
put  to  the  proof  at  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity. Whether  this  occasion  be  near 
or  far,  is  a  secret  time  alone  can  divulge  ; 
but  ii\  in  the  mean  time,  English  states- 
men would  cease  to  support  in  words  the 
integrity  of  an  empire,'  which  they  them- 
selves acknowledge  they  are  not  prepared 
to  defend  by  arms,  they  would  at  once 
render  an  invaluable  service  to  millions 
who  are  struggling  for  their  rightful 
freedom. 


From   the   Wettmlntter   BeTl«ir. 
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Thk  bays  of  the  poet  are  as  perennial  | 
as  those  of  the  wamor ;  and  if  not  a  great 
and  sacred  ^' Yates,''  Leigh  Hunt  has 
written  some  really  graceful  and  true- 
hearted  verse,  in  which  he  has  embalmed 
thoughts  of  subtle  beauty  and  tender 
wisdom.  Ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  edition  of  his  autobiographv  was 
published.*  A  new  edition,  doubly  re- 
vised by  the  poet  and  his  son,  is  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  first.  The  supcrfiu- 
ous  ramifications  of  the  earlier  work  have 
Deen  almost  entirely  pruned  away ;  the 
three  volumes  are  now  compressed  into 
one ;  and  if  we  still  complain  that  the  nar- 
rativ.e  is  somewhat  discursive  and  desulto- 
ry, we  are  bound  to  remember  that  it 
originally  professed  to  be  not  only  a  re- 
cord of  the  author's  life,  but  also  a  report 
of  the  impressions  which  he  entertained 
on  cotemporary  men  and  women,  whether 
distinguished  or  unknown  to  fistme.  The 
introduction  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  auto- 
biographer,  while  affectionately  vindicat- 
ing a  father's  diaraoter,  does  not  forbear 
to  indicate  its  deficiencies.  Thus  his  un- 
certain grasp  of  material  facts ;  his  snb- 

*  The  AtUobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  A  new 
Edition,  reriaod  by  the  Author,  etc.  With  a  portrait. 
London :  Smith,  Elder  ib  Ca     1S60. 
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jective  view  of  thing  and  relations ;  his 
want  of  confidence  in  his  own  Judgment ; 
his  over-refining  tendency ;  his  mtellectnal 
or  imaginative  timidity ;  and  his  incapaci- 
ty to  understand  any  subjects  when  re- 
duced to  figures,  are  distinctly  recognized 
as  so  many  instances  of  sbort-comlns:, 
which  are  the  honest  explanation  of  his 
mistakes,  while  the  ^  charge  of  lax  moral- 
ity in  his  pei*sonal  life,"  which  has  been 
brousht  against  Leigh  Hunt,  is  strenuous* 
ly  rebutted. 

The  autobiography  itself  opens  with 
tnmdry  genealoiioil  /pecalatioaTiii  which 
the  poet  attempts  to  illustrate  the  physio- 
logical process  of  ^'  fetching  a  man's  mind 
from  his  cradle."  Omitting  all  notice  of 
the  family  traditions  on  this  point,  we  dis- 
cover the  grandfiither  of  Leigh  Hunt  in 
the  rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Barbadoes,  an 
'^  admired  and  beloved  pastor."  His  son 
Isaac,  who  also  eventually  embraced  the 
clerical  profession,  married  the  daughter 
of  Stephen  Shewell,  a  Philadelphia  mer- 
chant. His  royaUst  attitude  offended  the 
incipient  republicanism  of  America,  and 
he  souffht  refuge  in  old  king-loving  Eng- 
land. JLeigh  Hunt,  his  youngest  son,  was 
bom  at  Southgate,  Kdmonton,  L9th 
October,  1784.  He  was  a  delicate,  sensi- 
tive child,  brave  enough  in  the  daylight, 
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but  shrinking  before  darkness  and  the 
night-side  of  nature.  One  of  the  fabulous 
terrors  of  bis  childhood  was  the  ^'  manti- 
chora,"  an  impossible  wild  beast,  com- 
memorated by  Pliny.  If  a  brother  only 
whispered  through  the  'keyhole,  "the 
mantichora's  coming,"  down  rushed  the 
bewildered  boy  to  the  parlor,  fancying 
the  monster  at  his  heels.  In  1792,  Leigh 
1  lunt  was  received  as  a  pupil  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  where  the  education  was  sound, 
the  fare  scanty,  the  head-master  brutal. 
The  account  of  the  school  life,  of  the 
teachers  and  boys,  contained  in  the  third 
and  fourth  chapters  of  the  autobiography, 
is  graphic  and  full  of  interest.  On  attain- 
hig  the  rank  of  deputy-Grecian,  young 
Himt  was  withdrawn  from  the  school.  In 
1802  he  published  a  volume  of  poems 
wliich,  though  "  all  but  absolutely  wort!i- 
loss,"  was  "  unfortunately  successful." 
He  then  became  a  newspaper  critic,  a 
lawyer's  clerk,  a  War-oflSce  employe.  In 
1808,  in  concert  with  his  brother  John,  he 
founded  the  Examiner.  The  year  after, 
he  married  Marianne,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Ann  Kent.  In  the  second 
year  of  his  editorship  a  sort  of  libelous 
veracity,  aggravated  by  an  uncompromis- 
ing persistency,  subjected  him  to  impri- 
sonment and  a  fine.  He  had  called  the 
Prince  Regent  an  Adonis  of  fifty,  and  de- 
scribed him  in  fiercer,  if  not  in  more  irri- ! 
tilting  terms,  in  an  aitiole  in  the  Examiner. 
The  prison  in  which  the  poet  was  confined 
was  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol.  In  that  en- 
forced seclusion,  he  was  visited  by  Hazlitt, 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Moore,  the  Lambs, 
and  other  notabilities;  in  particular  by 
Jeremy  Bentham,  who  joined  him  in  a 
game  at  battledore,  and  ^^  with  his  usual 
eye  towards  improvement,  suggested  an 
amendment  in  the  constitution  of  shuttle- 
oocks."  In  1815,  after  two  years' captiv- 
ity, be  was  released.  In  1816,  he  publish- 
ed the  beautiful  Story  of  Himini.  For 
the  next  few  years  he  appeara  to  have  re- 
sided at  Hampstead,  where  he  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Shelley.  In  1821,  he 
was  induced  to  join  with  Byron  and 
Shelley  in  the  establishment  of  a  liberal 
periodical,  and  temporarily  transferred  his 
fortunes  and  his  family  to  Italy.  The 
untimely  end  of  one  poet,  and  the  abated 
interest  of  the  other,  concurred  to  pro- 
duce the  decline  and  the  fall  of  the 
Idberal. 

Returning  to  England,  in  1828,  Mr.  L. 
Hunt  selected  Highgate  as  his  place  of 


residence,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Epsom,  and  thence  successively  to  Bromp. 
ton,  Kensington,  and  Hammersmith.  Dar- 
ing this  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  various 
useful  and  agreeable  works ;  contributed 
articles  to  different  reviews ;  published  a 
fanciful  biography,  entitled  Ralph  Esher ; 
ITie  Legend  ofPlorence^  a  dramatic  poem, 
on  the  same  subject  as  Shelley's  fragment- 
ary Ginevra^  remarkable  for  its  touching 
beauty  and  able  development  of  charac- 
ter in  the  conventional  husband ;  The  Be- 
ligion  of  the  Jleart^  a  devotional  manual; 
The  Companion^  a  scries  of  Essays,  etc. 
There  are  still  three  dramatic  composi- 
tions from  Mr.  Hunt's  pen,  which  have 
never  yet  been  printed.  We  trust  that 
they  will  ere  long  be  included  in  a  collect- 
ed edition  of  his  poems,  with  the  Legend 
and  Lovers^  Amazements, 

The  last  years  of  the  poet  were,  in  the 
main,  yeai*s  of  quiet  enjoyment,  thou«:h 
not  unbroken  by  heavy  domestic  trial. 
Full  of  hope  and  cheerful  sympathy, 
he  tranquilly  sank  to  rest,  just  two 
months  before  completing  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,,28th  of  August,  1859. 

In  its  amended  form,  the  Autobiography 
of  Leigh  Hunt  appears  to  us  a  very  de- 
lightful book,  rich  in  anecdote,  historical 
or  personal  sketches,  idyllic  descriptions, 
wise  comment,  or  delicate  criticism.  The 
account  of  the  poet's  early  life,  when  he 
"  took  every  beauty  for  an  Arcadian  and 
every  brook  for  a  fairy  stream ;"  of  his 
school-days,  when  he  read  Tooke'^s  Pan- 
theonj  and  used  to  wonder  how  Juno  and 
Minerva  could  have  the  insolence  to  dis- 
pute the  apple  with  Venus ;  of  his  prison 
lite,  when  he  made  a  sort  of  enchanted 
world  of  his  apartment  and  the  little  yard 
outside  the  room ;  of  his  voyage  to  h^U^ 
when  he  gazed  on  *'  the  blue  petrified 
waters,"  and  saw  the  Alps  ''  like  a  piece  of 
the  antediluvian  world  looking  out  of  the 
coldness  of  ages ;"  his  portraits  of  Lamb, 
bearding  a  superatition  and  Bhuddering  at 
the  old  phantom  while  he  did  it;  of 
Coleridge,  ^'  persuading  a  deist  that  he 
was  a  Christian  and  an  atheist  that  he  be* 
iieved  in  God ;"  of  Moore,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Matthews,  and  others;  is  some- 
times extremely  fiiscinating,  and  has  :dl 
the  animation  which  characterizes  a  sym* 
pathetic  and  earnest  naiTator.  If  the  an- 
tobiographer  is  sometimes  loquacious,  be 
is  rarely  tedious,  and  we  forgive  a  lit- 
tle coxcombical  self-consciousuess,  or  on 
occasional    coquettish   aggreasiveuess,  io 
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consideration  of  the  finer  qualities  of  a 
man  whose  ^^  personal  friendship  emhraced 
every  party,"  who  studied  "  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  kind,  to  minister  to 


the  more  educated  appreciation  of  order 
and  beauty,"  and  in  a  world  of  '*  reverend 
antiquity"  to  reveal  "an*  over  youug 
nature  and  hope." 


^  I  11^1 


From    Ghaitfberi*a    Journal. 


SICILY     AND     ITS     TUNNY-FISHERY. 


At  the  extremity  of  Europe,  f:ir  away 
to  the  south,  as  most  people  know,  and 
Hurrounded  by  the  blue  waters  of  the 
MediteiTanean,  lies  the  island  of  Sicily, 
the  Tnnacria  of  the  ancients.  Seen  from 
the  sea  it  appears  a  mass  of  rocks,  broken 
iTito  every  fantastic  shape,  and  shooting 
their  pointed  pinnacles  high  up  into  the 
Kunny  sky. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  those 
jagged  sterile  mountains  inclose  fertile 
valleys  and  plains  bringing  forth  "  com, 
and  oil,  and  wine  in  abundance,"  yet  so  it 
is ;  the  soil  is  still  rich  and  fertile,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  another  kind 
of  fertility  from  that  to  which  wo  are  ac- 
customed ;  there  are  no  green  pleasant 
meadows,  no  fields  of  waving  corn,  and 
the  change  of  seasons  makes  but  little  dif- 
ference in  the  landscape.  The  orange  and 
lomon  groves  are  ever  green,  and  the 
olives  also,  though  of  another  tint.  Plan- 
tations of  fig-trees  and  vineyards  slope 
down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  the  corn  is 
sowed  between  the  vines.  All  the  stony, 
barren  land,  even  liigh  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, is  covered  by  tffe  Indian  fig  or  cac- 
tus, that  singular  plant,  the  leaves  of  which 
grow  out  of  each  other,  and  the  fruit  out 
of  the  leaves.  In  Sicily,  it  serves  with  the 
aloe  for  hedges  to  the  vinefields.  Persons 
who  have  only  seen  specimens  of  it  in  the 
hot  houses  of  Kew,  or  elsewhere,  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  gigantic  size  it  attains  in 
this  its  native  clime ;  its  leaves  are  twelve 
or  fourteen  mches  long,  and  more  than  an 
inch  thick ;  from  one  leaf,  shoot  out  five  or 
six  others,  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  and  these 
produce  the  figs,  four  or  five  being  set 
round  the  edge  of  the  upper  part  of  each 
leaf.  This  fruit  forms  the  principal  food 
of  the  lower  classes  during  many  months 


of  the  year,  and  much  resembles  a  sweet 
pear  in  taste.  A  few  of  these  figs  and  a 
piece  of  bread  make  a  good  meal  for  a 
Sicilian. 

The  bread,  that  best  and  most  necessa- 
ry gift  of  heaven,  is  excellent ;  sweet  and 
good,  without  any  admixture  of  alum  or 
any  other  drug.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  eaten  any  like  it  except  in  my 
native  city  of  Bristol,  where,  at  some  of 
the  bakers',  a  particular  kind  of  bread, 
called  red  wheats  could  be  procured,*  of 
which,  one  could  indeed  eat  and  be  thank, 
ful. 

Of  the  luscious  grapes,  I  will  only  say 
that  when,  on  my  return  to  Paris,  I  was 
recommended  to  try,  as  a  luxury,  a  dish 
of  the  famous  Raisin  de  Fontainebleau^ 
which  every  one  pronounced  to  be  excel- 
lent, I  supposed  ray  friends  were  joking, 
so  insipid  and  watery  did  the  fruit  seem 
to  me  by  comparison  with  that  of  Sicily. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  varieties  of 
grapes,  as  well  as  of  wines  made  from 
them,  in  the  island ;  but  that  best  known 
is  Marsala,  which,  when  really  unadulter- 
ated, is  little  inferior  to  Madeira.  The 
disease  has  been  very  prevalent  amongst 
the  vines  of  late  years.  Sulphur  is  perse- 
veringly  and  successfully  used  in  their 
cure.  I  have  seen  the  fruit  three-  times 
attacked,  and  as  many  times  restored  by 
this  means  during  the  same  spring.  Peo- 
ple are  employed  to  go  about  ana  dredge 
the  bunches  with  the  sulphur  powder. 
This  remedy  was,  I  believe,  discovered 
by  the  Sicilians,  and  the  antidote  to  the 
malady  being  ready  at  hand,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising they  were  the  firet  to  apply  it. 

In  vain  the  eye  seeks,  in  Sicily,  to  re- 
pose itself  on  our  English  forest-trees. 
How  often  have  I  gazed  out  on  its  tropi- 
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cal  veffetalion,  and  longed  for  the  spread- 
ing oak,  the  noble  elm,  and  graceftd  a^h 
of  my  native  land!  Here  tliey  are  un- 
known. The  evergreen  cork  and  pepper 
tree,  groves  of  olives  of  a  whitwh-gray 
tint,  intermixed  with  the  lemon,  the  or- 
ange and  fig-tree,  of  a  deep  rich  green, 
cover  the  lancL  The  quantity  of  oil  pro- 
duced from  these  olives  is  immense ;  and 
it  is  well  it  is  so,  in  a  country  where  tliere 
is-little  pasture-land,  and  where  no  sort  of 
care  U  or  ever  has  been  besto>i'ed  on  the 
rearing  of  cattle ;  consequently,  the  meat 
is  very  bad — almost  unwholesome;  and 
tliere  is  little  or  no  butter  or  milk  except 
that  given  by  the  numerous  herds  of  goats 
which  seek  their  scanty  meals  high  up 
amongst  the  rocks.  The  cows  and  oxen 
subsist,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  rind  of 
the  Indian  fig,  and  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
maiz8  or  Indian  com.  At  a  certain  sea- 
son of  the  year,  the  sheep  are  fed  on  the 
rind  of  oranges  and  lemons,  from  which 
the  juice  and  spii-it  has  been  extracted, 
chiefly  for  the  English  market. 

The  manner  of  living  and  eating  of  the 
Sicilians  forms  as  great  a  contrast  to  our 
English  ideas  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  the 
people,  rich  and  poor,  eat  of  things  as  far 
removed  from  our  notions  of  what  is  fit  for 
table,  as  would  be  the  diet  of  the  cows  and 
sheep  from  the  ideas  of  any  well-bred  En- 
glish animal  of  those  species.  In  walking 
one  day  through  the  streets  of  Palermo,  I 
came  upon  some  people  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  bushel-baskets,  piled  hiu:h  up, 
with  what  appeared  to  me  at  a  distance 
round  white  pebbles.  On  approaching 
nearer,  I  found  they  were  common  gar- 
den-snails. I  asked  for  what  purpose  they 
were  intended,  and  was  informed  they 
were  a  favorite  article  of  food  with  the 
Sicilians.  Close  by  was  a  fire  made  be- 
tween four  stones,  and  a  large  iron  crock 
or  pot  set  thereon  full  of  this  aliment, 
hitherto  unappreciated  by  me,  but  which 
was  in  process  of  preparation  for  sale  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  by  being  boiled 
with  some  green  herbs  and  tomatoes.  I 
afterwards  had  the  advantage  of  partak- 
inoc  of  this  dish  at  the  table  of  a  Sicilian 
noble,  who,  with  his  family,  sucked  the 
snails  out  of  their  shells  with  delight.  I 
forced  myself  to  eat  two  of  them  out  of 
politeness,  of  course,  as  it  is  considered 
want  of  good  breeding  to  refuse  any  dish 
in  Sicily.  The  entrails  of  fowls  are  care- 
fully washed,  cooked  and  served  up.  TJie 
polypus  we  call  star-fish,  which  attains,  in 


these  seas,  a  prodigious  size,  also  serves  ss 
an  article  of  footi.  I  have  seen  some,  fall 
five  feet  across  from  one  point  of  the  sUr 
to  another ;  it  is  eaten  boiled,  and  resem- 
bles hard  salt  giistle  covered  with  slime. 

In  the  spring,  broad  beans  are  eaten, 
raw,  afler  dinner ;  also  a  kind  of  toroip, 
raw  likewise ;  in  the  winter  these  are  re- 
placed by  large  nncooked  fennel  roots. 
Asparagus  grows  wild  in  the  fields  and 
gardens,  none  taking  the  trouble  to  calti- 
vate  it ;  il  is  exceedingly  bitter ;  this  re- 
mark applies  to  many  other  vegetables, 
but  the  bitterness  is  in  some  degree  dis- 
guised by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
served  up ;  for  the  water  in  which  they 
have  been  boiled  being  squeezed  oat,  is 
replaced  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  lemoa- 
juice  and  olive-oil. 

Some  ^miilies  who  have  traveled,  lire 
in 'the  French  style ;  but  I  have  heard  of  s 
French  cook,  that  was  brought  out  bj  s 
Sicilian  gentleman,  who,  when  he  saw  the 
scanty  manner  in  which  the  Palermo  ma^ 
ket  was  supplied,  and  the  qnality  of  the 
viands  exposed  for  sale,  threw  up  his  anna 
ill  wild  despair,  and  declared  he  had  noth- 
iug  left  to  do  but  to  hang  himself.  I  one 
day  saw  an  English  bottle-jack,  which  had 
been  offered  for  sale  in  the  palace  in  which 
I  resided ;  it  was  being  exhibited  every 
where  as  a  curiosity.  They  called  it  s 
dock^  and  were  lost  in  amazement  at  the 
perfection  to  which  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  carried  in  England,  which  they  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  wonderful  country.  I 
merely  remarked  that  it  woald  be  useless 
to  purchase  the  clock,  as  it  would  be  next 
t^  impossible  to  procure  the  joints  it  was 
its  duty  to  roast.  People  seemed  to  agree 
with  me,  and  the  machine  remained  un- 
sold. 

During  the  winter  months,  good  veal 
from  SoiTento  is  brought  over  by  the 
steam-boats  from  Naples  to  Palermo,  and 
is  bou^t  up  at  a  high  price  by  the  gen- 
try. The  native  beef  is  always  eaten 
stewed,  or  in  the  form  of  sausage-meat; 
otherwise  it  would  be  too  hard  for  any 
teeth  or  any  digestion.  The  Sicilians 
are,  however,  even  greater  ninccaroni-eat- 
ers  than  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples,  and  in 
this  way  console  themselves  for  the  want 
of  meat.  Every  one  begins  dinner  by  eat- 
ing a  large  plateful,  piled  as  high  up  as  it 
can  be  handed  to  him ;  and  as  it  is  pre- 
pared with  extremely  strong  cheese,  oil, 
tomatoes,  and  a  kind  of  very  bitter  fruit, 
fried  in  slices,  it  is  a  portion  formidable 
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for  any  English  man  or  woman  to  ^et 
through.  When  such  is  the  ordinary  fare 
in  a  palace,  it  may  be  imagined  wliat  it 
mast  be  among  the  poor,  and  one  can 
well  understand  the  enormous  benefit  be- 
stowed on  them  by  the  tunny-fishery. 

The  thon^  as  it  is  called  m  French,  or 
tunny,  is  a  fish  but  little  known  in  this 
country,  as  it  never  visits  our  shores.  In 
Paris  it  may  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in 
small  quantities,  preserved  in  oil,  but 
never  fresh,  for  even  with  the  »d  of  the 
Marseilles  Railway  it  could  scarcely  reach 
Paris  before  spoiUng — ^the  season  of  the 
fishery  being  principalljr  in  the  hot  months 
of  May  and  June.  This  fish,  whose  flesh 
w  very  solid,  some  say  resembling  veal, 
forms  in  Sicily  the  chief  food  of  the  lower 
classes  during  the  summer,  and  is  a  source 
of  wealth  to  some  of  the  richest  Sicilians. 
It  is  migratory,  proceeding  in  shoals  like 
its  smaller  brethren,  the  herring  and  mack- 
erel. In  the  eariy  patt  of  April  it  begins 
to  leave  the  ocean,  entering  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The 
thon,  notwithstanding  its  great  size,  is  a 
timid  fish,  and  likes  smooth  water;  for 
this  reason,  and  for  the  facility  of  finding 
the  small  sardines,  anchovies,  and  marine- 
plants  on  which  they  feed,  they  coast 
along  the  shore,  taking  refuge  in  rough 
weather  in  the  numberless  gulfs  and  bays 
formed  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  land,  and 
where  the  sea  is  oflen  unrufiied  when  it  is 
agitated  outside.  They  thus  proceed  on 
their  journey,  and  are  caught  in  great 
numbers  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia  and  on 
the  Ligurian  shore ;  but  where  man  makes 
the  greatest  havoc  in  their  ranks  is  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily. 

I  should  premise  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  tunny  to  coast  along  the  shores  of 
Italy,  go  through  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
and  pass  the  summer  in  the  Black  Sea.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  when  they 
arrive  at  the  strait,  the  agitated  state  of 
the  water,  caused  by  the  meeting  of  the 
current  from  the  Adriatic  and  that  coming 
through  the  strait — the  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis  of  the  ancients — ^frightens  them  so 
much  that  it  induces  them  to  change  their 
route,  and  coast  round  Sicily,  intending  to 
reach  the  Black  Sea  by  that  longer  but 
calmer  voyage;  this  is  the  reason  they 
fall  a  prey  in  such  numbers  to  the  Sicili- 
ans, who  have  their  prisons  of  net-work 
ready  to  receive  them. 

Neither  time  nor  expense  is  spared  in 
getting    these    ready  for    sea,   and   the 


amount  of  both  required  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  figures:  the  nets  are 
1400  or  1600  feet  long,  nearly  SOO  wide, 
(in  parts,)  and  from  50  to  100  feet  deep; 
in  fact,  for  three  months  before  the  fishery 
begins,  hundreds  of  men  are  employed  in 
repairing  the  boats  and  other  gear,  and  in 
making  new  nets.  In  many  parts  of  these, 
very  great  strength  is  required,  for  the 
fish  they  are  to  inclose  measure  from  ^ve 
to  seven  feet  long,  and  their  girth  is  neariy 
as  great. 

Li  this  country,  where  there  are  no 
rope-manufiustories,  the  proprietor  of  the 
tonnara  has  to  procure  ship-loads  of  sparto 
or  Spanish  grass  from  Valencia,  and  hemp 
from  the  Naples  market,  and  then  to 
make  his  own  ropes,  aflerwards  to  be  con- 
verted into  nets ;  so  that  the  coni-tyard  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  magnificent 
palaces  of  Palermo  is  seen  to  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  a  rope-walk,  whence  the  pro- 
duce is  conveyed  to  Solanto,  where  the 
making  of  the  nets  begins. 

Solanto  is  a  promontory  covered  with 
small  cottages,  the  dwellings  of  the  fisher- 
men engaged  in  the  tonnara,  and  which 
cluster  round  an  ancient  Norman  castle, 
the  residence  of  Blanche  of  Castile  during 
her  sojourn  in  these  parts,  and  now  the 
summer  habitation  of  tne  proprietor  of  the 
fishery.  It  stands  on  a  projecting  point 
of  rock,  in  a  highly  picturesque  situation ; 
from  its  balconies,  the  fish  may  be  seen 
swimming  in  the  waters  below,  and  the 
view  stretches  far  over  the  sea,  away  to 
the  Lipari  Isles,  and  along  the  coast  to 
thepoint  of Cefelu. 

This  settlement  is  in  full  activity  from 
March  till  July.  The  men  enter  into  an 
engagement  with  the  proprietor  of  the 
tonnara  in  the  month  of  February ;  they 
agree  for  a  certain  amount  of  daily  wages, 
and,  after  all  expenses  have  been  paid, 
and  a  certain  profit  secured  by  the  owner, 
they  get  a  percentage  on  the  extra  pro- 
fits; they  are  thus  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  affair.  As  soon  as  the  heat 
sets  in,  they  no  longer  sleep  in  their  hous- 
es, but  lie  down  on  the  open  beach,  and 
start  up  to  their  work  at  the  first  break 
of  dawn.  About  the  first  week  in  April, 
the  nets  being  completed,  are  put  into 
large  boats  or  barges,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  large  stones  and  anchors.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  water  should  be  com- 
paratively still  for  the  letting  down  of  the 
nets.  There  are  strong  under-currents  in 
the  Mediterranean,  called  in  the  Sicilian 
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dialect,  rema;  and  as  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary the  nets  should  stand  perpendicularly 
in  the  water,  and  form  waUs  of  net-work, 
it  would  be  useless  to  sink  them  while 
these  currents  prevail,  as  they  would  be 
forced  into  a  slanting  position,  and  the 
chambers  could  not  be  formed.  Watch- 
ers, whose  duty  it  is  to  look  constantly 
down  into  the  water,  are  therefore  set  to 
announce  when  the  rema  ceases ;  and  as  it 
is  quite  unceitain  at  what  moment  it  may 
terminate,  the  boats  and  men  are  kept  in 
readiness  from  the  break  of  day  to  eve- 
ning, in  order  to  put  off  at  any  instant, 
and  profit  by  the  favorable  moment  for 
lowering  the  nets;  until  this  be  accom- 
plbhed,  all  is  at  a  stand-still.  Sometimes 
a  delay  of  many  days  takes  place,  for  these 
currents  are  of  most  uncertain  duration 
and  return,  and  many  anxious  eyes  are 
bent  on  the  shining  surface  of  the  sea, 
when  troops  of  fish  are  beginning  to  pass 
by,  and  no  prisons  are  ready  to  receive 
them! 

At  length  the  wished-for  signal  is  given, 
and  the  boats  having  arrived  at  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  (about  a  mile  from  the  shore,) 
the  stones  and  anchors  are  made  &st  at 
intervals  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  nets,  in 
order  to  sink  them  to  the  bottom,  the  up- 
per edge  being  floated  hy  pieces  of  the 
cork-tree;  they  are  cast  into  the  sea  by 
two  boats^  crews,  parting  from  one  point, 
and  lowering  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  succession  of  squares^  loud  cries  of 
joy  announcing  the  completion  of  each 
chamber.  To  understand  this  term,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  have  said 
the  nets  form  walls  of  net-work,  openings 
being  left  between  each  chamber  by  which 
the  fish  are  to  enter,  and  which  can  be 
closed  at  will,  by  raising  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  net,  a  door  or  curtain 
which  lies  reefed  below  till  the  fish  enter ; 
it  b  then  drawn  up  behind  them,  thus  pre- 
venting their  escape.  Finding  the  open- 
ing to  the  second  chamber,  they  enter, 
and  are  inclosed  by  the  raising  of  a  cur- 
tain, as  in  the  first ;  and  so  they  go  on 
through  the  several  chambers,  until  they 
reach  the  last  and  fatal  one,  called  the 
*^  chamber  of  death."  At  the  bottom  of 
this  last  room  is  a  square  of  net- work,  im- 
mensely strong,  called  the  leva^  exactly  fit- 
ting to  the  four  sides  of  the  net- walls ;  this 

can  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure.* 

■  ■         >   ■  ■  ■ 

^  The  object  of  forming  these  namerous  cham- 
bers is,  that  one  troop  of  fish  haTing  entered  and  ad- 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  £d- 
glish  readers,  that  St.  Anthony  is  consid- 
ered as  the  patron  of  fishermen;  to  ac- 
count for  which  the  Sicilians  say,  that  one 
day  he  began  to  preach  to  the  heathens ; 
but  as  they  remamed  incredulous,  he  turn- 
ed round  and  addressed  the  fishes,  who 
came  out  of  the  water  in  crowds  to  listen 
to  him ;  on  which  the  people  who  witness- 
ed the  miracle  became  converted  in  great 
numbers.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  nets  are 
fairly  in  the  sea,  the  protection  of  St.  An- 
thony is  implored,  and  a  large  branch  of 
olive,  some  ten  feet  high,  which  has  beeu 
previously  blessed  in  the  church,  is  fixed 
in  the  center  of  the  tonnara.  The  piiest 
then  makes  the  circuit  of  the  nets  in  a 
boat,  pronouncing  a  blessing  as  he  goes. 
This  is  the  last  preparation,  and  to  the 
Sicilians  the  most  important,  for  their  re- 
ligion enters  into  all  they  do. 

The  nets,  then,  being  fairly  established, 
and  in  perfect  order,  two  watchers  arc 
placed  at  the  opening  of  the  first  chamber, 
to  announce  the  entrance  of  the  fish.  The 
men  lean  over  the  edge  of  the  boat,  hav- 
ing a  tarpauling  spread  over  their  heads, 
to  screen  them  from  the  sun,  and  to  throw 
a  shade  on  the  water,  on  which  they  drop 
a  little  oil  from  time  to  time  to  render  it 
smooth ;  by  these  means  they  can  see 
what  is  passing  in  the  blue  depths  below. 
The  watchers  are  relieved  every  three 
hours,  and  remain  at  their  post  immovable 
and  in  perfect  silence  from  before  dawn 
till  evening.  When  they  see  a  troop  of 
fish  enter,  they  close  the  entrance  to  the 
nets  ;  the  tunnies  go  round  and  round  till 
they  come  to  the  opening  into  the  second 
chamber,  and  so  on  till  they  arrive  at  the 
chamber  of  death.  Tlie  men  then  hoist  a 
signal,  which,  being  perceived  on  shore,  a 
red  flag  is  run  up  on  the  castle-tower, 
which  IS  saluted  with  cries  of "  Bandlera 
a  Solanto  !"  (The  flag  at  Solanto,)  and  the 
boats  put  oft  with  the  men  requisite  to 
weigh  the  net. 

Sometimes  the  fish  remain  hours,  or 
even  days,  in  the  center  divisions  of  the 
nets,  and  will  not  go  to  the  last,  as  if  tbev 
knew  the  fate  that  awaited  them  there ; 
and  there  is  no  means  known  either  of 
forcing  or  enticing  them  forward — ^thev 
must  be  left  to  themselves.  I  was  once 
present  at  a  very  large  "  take  "  of  tunnies 
at  Solanto. 

ranced  into  the  second  chambefi  the  first  ia  opened 
to  admit  new-comers. 
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The  graceful  threo-niasted  launch  of  the 
proprietor  put  off  from  the  shore  one 
morning  early,  when  tlie  red  flag  on  the 
castle-tower  announced  that  fish  were  in 
tlic  chamber  of  death.  She  bounded, 
propelled  by  six  young  rowers,  over  the 
sapphire  waters,  more  deeply  blue  than 
the  sky  overhead,  and  we  were  soon  at 
the  scene  of  action.  Tlie  movable  floor 
of  net-work,  (leva,)  was  being  rapidly 
hauled  to  the  surface  of  the  water;  the 
fishermen  uttering  loud  cries  of  joy,  as 
their  practiced  eyes  already  perceived  in 
the  blue  depths  their  monstrous  prey  in 
great  numbers.  The  flying-fish,  which  by 
chance  had  got  into  the  net,  sprang  high 
into  the  air,  and  were  caught  by  the 
lookers-on.  The  scene  soon  became  pain- 
fully and  intensely  exciting.  We  could 
see  the  imprisoned  victims  rushing  wildly 
round  and  round,  trying  to  escape,  and 
casting  the  water,  lashed  into  foam  by 
their  struggles,  high  into  the  air.  At 
length  when  the  net  was  within  six  or 
eight  feet  of  the  surface,  it  was  made  fast 
at  the  four  corners,  and  the  battle  began. 
Each  man  seized  his  sharp,  hooked  weap- 
on, and  plunging  it  into  the  fish,  dragged 
them,  with  loud  shouts,  alive  into  the 
boats ;  blood  spouted  in  great  quantities 
from  the  wounded  creatures,  covering  the 
men  and  reddenins:  the  waves  for  a  loni? 
distance  round.  The  butchery  contmued 
till  all  were  taken ;  the  efforts  of  two  or 
three  men  being  required  to  secure  each 
fish,  as  they  are  very  strong.  .Once  out 
of  the  water,  however,  they  soon  die. 

People  of  all  ranks  take  the  greatest 
delight  in  this  scene,  and  come  from  long 
distances  to  witness  it.  They  do  not  call 
\t  fishing^  but  killing^  as  in  fact  it  is.  The 
boats  are  towed  to  the  shore,  and  the  fish 
are  sold  to  dealers  from  all  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  and  villages,  some  buying  one 
fish,  some  two  or  three,  according  to  the 
population  to  be  supplied. 

The  first  take  of  tunny  that  I  witnessed 
was  on  the  seventeenth  of  April ;  the  num- 
ber in  the  net  was  found  to  be  sixteen.  They 
were  sold  on  the  beach  at  Palermo,  for  a 
sum  equal  to  £70  sterling ;  this  large  price, 
averaging  nearly  one  shilling  a  pound,  was 
obtained  because  it  was  the  first  haul  of 
the  season.  The  greatest  activity  prevails 
during  the  first  half  of  June.  Prayers 
are  offered  up  daily  to  St.  Anthony,  from 
the  first  to  the  date  o^  his  fSte,  the  thir- 
teenth. He  is  entreated  to  implore  from 
Almighty  God   a  plentiful  take  of  fish ; 


and,  as  in  the  hight  of  the  season  the 
tunny  fetches  only  a  farthing  a  pound,  it 
may  bo  imagined  what  a  boon  it  is  to 
people  eating  little  or  no  meat.  Immense 
quantities  are  salted  down,  and  form  the 
winter  provision,  whilst  a  considerable 
portion  is  exported. 

This  tonnara  of  Solanto  (eight  miles 
from  Palermo  by  land)  is  one'  of  the  best 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  from  its  position, 
having  a  large  gulf  before  it,  into  which 
the  tunny  are  sure  to  come.  That  of 
Signor  Florio,  called  Arinella^  is  less  pro- 
ductive ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  nearer  the  capital,  consequently 
there  is  less  expense  attending  the  fishery, 
and  better  prices  are  obtained.  The  fish 
which  remain  unsold  on  the  beach  of 
Solanto  at  the  ringing  of  the  "Ave  Maria," 
(at  sunset,)  are  tJiken  in  boats  to  Palermo. 
The  voyage  is  abput  ten  miles  by  sea,  and 
is  sometimes  attended  with  diflSculty  an<l 
danger ;  the  cape  Zafiarana  having  to  be 
doubled,  where  boats  and  cargo  together 
are  sometimes  lost.  When  a  large  haul 
is  secured  on  a  Saturday  morning,  quan- 
tities are  sent  off  to  Naples  by  the  steam- 
er, which  always  leaves  on  that  day.* 
This  tonnara  formerly  belonged  to  the 
kings  of  Naples.  •  The  grandfather  of  his 
present  majesty  often  superintended  it  in 
person,  and  amused  himself  for  hours, 
sitting  on  the  shore,  bargaining  for  his 
fish  with  the  dealers.  The  average  profit 
obtained  may  be  reckoned  at  a  thousand 
a  year.  Sword-fish  are  sometimes  taken 
in  the  net  with  the  tunny,  or  alone;  those 
are  not  dragged  into  the  boats  with  hooks, 
but  carefully  towed  ashore   after  them. 


*  The  evenings  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  arc  always 
devoted  by  the  fiwnily  of  the  proprietor  to  amuse- 
ment, in  which  the  fi^shermen  and  tlieir  daughters 
are  allowed  to  Iiave  a  share.  A  dancing-mafitcr, 
accompanied  by  two  maslcians,  is  brought  from 
Palermo,  who  generally  set  us  dancing  intermin- 
able quadrilles ;  not  the  stiff  kind  of  walk  now  in- 
dulged in  by  English  and  French  society,  but  a 
really  lively  dance,  composed  of  the  figures  of  the 
ordinary  quadrilles,  Caledonians  and  Lancers  mixed 
up  together,  he  calling  out  in  bad  French  each 
evolution  that  had  to  be  performed,  and  keeping  us 
in  continual  movement.  All  the  village-girls  dance 
polka,  waltz,  and  mazurka,  as  well  as  any  lady  at 
Almack's,  on  the  evenings  in  question.  They  were 
allowed  to  come  with  their  fathers  and  brothers  to 
see  the  dancing — the  gentlemen  of  the  household 
choosing  one  of  them  from  time  to  time  for  a  part- 
ner ;  very  often  several  of  them  were  called  on  to 
make  up  the  number  for  an  English  country-dance. 
Amongst  themselves,  the  tambourine  is  the  favorite 
instrument,  to  the  music  of  which  they  dance  the 
Tarantelku 
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Their  flesh,  which  ia  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  tunny,  is  sold ;  but  the  roe  is 
carefully  preserved  for  the  private  eating 
of  the  proprietor,  as  it  is  considered  a 
great  luxury. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  St.  Peter's  Day, 
the  tunny-fishery  ends.  The  nets  that 
have  formed  tlie  chambers  are  cut,  sink 


to  the  bottom,  and  perish.  The  leta^ 
which  is  the  strongest  part,  as  it  has  to 
support  the  whole  weight  of  the  fish  as  it 
is  raised  through  the  water  at  every 
successive  haul,  is  carefully  laid  up,  and, 
with  some  slight  repairs,  serves  for  the 
last  scene  of  existence  to  tunny  of  other 
years. 


THE     PRINCE     OF    WALES,    K.    G. 


His  Royal  Hiohness  thb  Pbinck  of 
Wales,  Heir-Apparent  to  the  throne  of 
England,  is  expected  to  arrive  in  Canada 
a  few  days  hence,  as  is  well  known  to  the 
public.  London  papei'S  of  a  recent  date 
announce  his  departure  for  Canada  to 
take  place  July  11,  with  a  large  retinue, 
in  the  steam  frigate  St.  George,  under 
tlie  command  of  Captain  the  Hon.  Francis 
Egerton.  The  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  the 
Lord  Steward  of  the  Qneen's  Household, 
attends  tlie  Prince. 

To  honor  the  visit  of  the  Prince  in 
some  humble  measure,  and  to  gratify  a 
feeling  of  laudable  interest,  as  we  believe, 
in  the  minds  of  our  patrons,  we  embellish 
our  present  number  of  the  Eolbctic  with 
a  fine  portrait  of  this  royal  personage, 
accompanied  with  a  biographical  sketch. 
We  trust  both  the  portrait  and  the  sketch 
will  be  regarded  by  our  Canada  friends 
especially  with  pleasure  and  pereonal 
gratification. 

His  Roval  Hicchness  Albert  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Saxony,  Prince 
of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  Duke  of  Cornwall 
and  Rothsay,  Earl  of  Chester,  Carrick, 
and  Dublin,  Baron  Renfrew,  and  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  K.G.,  and  Heir-Apparent  to  the 
throne  of  England,  was  born  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  on  the  9th  of  November,  1841. 

The  heir-apparent  derives  bis  titles, 
partly  by  inheritance  and  partly  by 
creation,  from  the  circumstance  of  King 
Edward  the  First  having,  in  politic  con- 
cession to  the  Welsh  chieftains,  created 
his  heir  "  Prince  of  Wales,"  a  few  days 
after  his  birth  at  Carnarvon  Castle.     The 


young  prince  was  subsequently  invested 
with  the  Earldom  of  Chester,  which  has 
since  been  included  in  the  patents  of 
creation.  The  Scottish  titles  of  the 
prince  are  derived  from  Robert  the 
Third,  in  whose  reign  they  were  vested 
in  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land forever.  On  the  tenth  of  September, 
1849,  her  Majesty  granted  to  her  son  and 
heir,  Albert  Edward  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  his  heirs,  Kings  of  Great  Britain 
and  L-eland,  forever,  the  dignity  of  the 
Earl  of  Dublin,  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  memory  of  her  Majesty's  visit  to  that 
portion  of  her  dominions.  His  Royal 
Highness  takes  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers  as  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

The  rank  and  position  of  his  Royal 
Highness  are  thus  explained  in  "Dod," 
an  efficient  authority  in  all  matters  of 
precedence:  "The  Prince  of  Wales  has 
been  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  first 
subject  in  the  realm,  the  nearest  to  the 
throne,  the  most  dignified  of  the  Peers  of 
Parliament,  and  though  not  exercising  any 
political  power  beyond  his  vote  as  a  legis- 
lator, yet  regarded  by  all  men  as  the 
most  eminent  personage  in  the  state 
next  after  the  sovereign  ;  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  the  heir-apparent ;  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive may  be  brother,  uncle,  nephew, 
niece,  or  even  a  more  distant  relative  of 
the  sovereign  ;  but  the  prospect  which  an 
heir-presumptive  may  possess  of  event- 
ually succeeding  to  the  throne  gives  hint 
HO  place  in  the  scale  of  precedency :  tlic 
rank  he  holds  is  merely  derived  from  con- 
sangulnity«    But  the  station  of  the  Prince 
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of  Wales  is  clearly  and  indisputably  that 
of  the  first  and  highest  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects." 

It  is  obviously  impossible,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  to  furnish  any  thing  worthy  the 
name  of  a  biography  of  the  young  Prince 
who  occupies  the  exalted  position  above 
described.  The  materials  which,  in 
future  days,  will  be  at  hand  to  enable  a 
biographer  to  write  a  history,  or  part 
history  of  his  life,  are  not  yet  to  be  found. 
The  deeds  of  his  youth  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  manhood  and  maturity  are 
yet  to  be  enacted.  At  this  time  we  can 
only  congratulate  the  young  Prince  upon 
the  splendid  prospect,  and  the  wide  field 
for  good  which  it  is  his  fortune  to  inherit ; 
a  field  for  which  he  has  been  most  care- 
fully prepared  by  the  wise  training  he 
has  received  nnder  the  immediate  care  of 
his  royal  mother.  If  the  inestimable  ex- 
ample of  good  and  virtuous  actions  in  a 
parent  is  to  have  its  accustomed  influence, 
and  if  the  watchful  culture  of  religion  and 
the  better  qualities  of  our  nature  yield 
but  their  average  good,  we  may  look  for 
a  worthy  career  in  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.-  That  he  may  have  a  long,  a 
happy,  and  a  peaceful  life,  is  the  prayer 
of  every  English  heart. 

As  alreadv  stated,  the  education  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  been  conducted 
under  the  immediate  care  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  In  the  languages,  classics, 
natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  juiispru- 
dence,  and  otlier  branches  of  study,  his 
Royal  Highness  has  been  assisted  by 
private  tutors  selected  expressly  on  ac- 
count of  their  qualifications  and  ability  to 
convey  instruction.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Prince  will  continue  his  education 
by  a  course  of  study  both  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford. 

On  the  ninth  of  November,  1858,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  having  on  that  day  com- 
pleted his  seventeenth  year,  was  appoint- 
ed Colonel  in  the  army.  The  Gazette  of 
the  following  Friday  contained  the  sub- 
joined announcement :  "  The  Queen, 
taking  into  her  royal  consideration  that 
his  lloyal  Highness  Albert  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  and,  by  virtue  of 
the  statutes  of  the  said  Order,  a  consti- 
tuent member  thereof,  has  not  as  yet 
assumed  the  stall  assigned  to  the  ^^rince 
of  Wales  in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St. 
George,  at  Windsor,  and  having,  as 
sovereign  of  the  said  Order,  the  inherent 


right  of  dispensing  with  all  statutes,  or- 
dinances, and  regulations  in  regard  to 
installation,  her  Jmyesty  has  been  pleased, 
by  letters  patent  under  her  royal  sign 
manual  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Order, 
bearing  date  this  day,  to  give  and  grant 
unto  his  Ro^ftl  Highness  Albei*t  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  full  power  and  authority 
to  wear  and  use  the  star,  and  also  to 
wear  and  use  the  collar  and  all  other 
ornaments  belonging  to  the  said  most 
noble  Order,  and  to  sit  in  the  stall  as- 
signed to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  our 
Royal  Chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor, 
and  to  exercise  all  rights  and  privileges 
belonging  to  a  Knight  Companion  of  the 
said  most  noble  Order,  in  as  full  and 
ample  manner  as  if  his  Royal  Highness 
had  been  formally  installed,  any  decree, 
rule,  or  usage,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

Having  thus  fairly  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  manhood.  His  Royal  Highness 
determined  upon  pursuing  his  studies,  for 
a  time  at  least,  at  Rome.  Accordingly 
afler  a  brief  visit  to  his  illustrious  sister  at 
Berlin,  the  Princess  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  to 
Italy.  On  his  way  thither  he  performed 
the  first  public  act  of  his  life,  by  present- 
ing colors  to  the  Hundredth,  or  Prince  of 
Wales'  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  ot 
Foot,  then  stationed  at  Shoracliffe,  near 
Folkestone.  His  Royal  Highness  took 
occasion  to  make  the  following  appro- 
pi'iate  speech  to  the  assembled  officers 
and  men : 

"Lord  Melville,  Colonel  de  Rotten- 
berg,  and  oflicei*8  and  soldiers  of  the  Hun- 
dredth Regiment :  It  is  most  gratifying 
to  me  that,  by  the  Queen's  gracious  per- 
mission, my  first  public  act  since  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  holding  a  commission  in 
the  British  army  should  be  the  presenta- 
tion of  colors  to  a  regiment  which  is  the 
spontaneous  offering  of  the  loyal  and  spir- 
ited Canadian  people,  and  with  which,  at 
their  desire,  my  name  has  been  specially 
associated.  The  ceremonial  on  which  we 
are  now  engaged  possesses  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance and  solemnity,  because  in  confid- 
ing to  ^ou  for  the  fii*st  time  this  emblem 
of  military  fidelity  and  valor  I  not  only 
recognize  emphatically  your  enrollment 
into  our  national  force,  but  celebrate  an 
act  which  proclaims  and  stren^hens  the 
unity  of  the  various  parts  of  this  vast  em- 
pire under  the  sway  of  our  common  sove- 
reign.   Although,  owing  to  my  youth  and 
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inexperience,  I  can  bat  very  imperfectly 
give  expression  to  the  sentiments  which 
this  occasion  is  calculated  to  awaken  with 
reference  to  yourselves  and  to  the  great 
and  flourishing  province  of  Canada,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  ever  watch 
the  progress  and  achievements  of  your 
jLcallant  corps  with  deep  interest,  and  that 
I  heartily  wish  you  all  honor  and  success 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  noble  career  on 
which  you  have  entered." 

The  Frince  arrived  in  the  Eternal  City 
in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1859,  and 
having  spent  some  time  in  exploring  an- 
cient and  modern  Rome,  proceeded  quiet- 
ly and  unostentatiously  to  his  studies. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Pope.  His  appearance  at  the  Vat- 
ican is  worthy  of  note,  inasmuch  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  England  had 
not  made  a  similar  visit  for  some  centu- 
ries. Agreeably  to  the  expressed  wish  of 
her  Majesty,  the  reception  was  conducted 
with  little  ceremony.  His  Holiness  rose 
on  the  entry  of  the  Prince,  and  coming 
forward  to  the  door  of  the  apartment  to 
meet  him,  conducted  him  in  the  most  af- 


fable manner  possible  to  a  seat,  and  en- 
tened  into  conversation  with  him  in 
French.  Colonel  Bruce  was  the  only 
other  person  present  at  the  interview, 
which  was  brief,  and  limited  to  compli- 
mentary expressions  and  subjects  of  local 
interest,  but  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  On  the  Prince  rising  to  take  his 
leave,  the  Pope  conducted  him  again  to 
the  door  with  the  same  warmth  of  manner 
which  he  had  testified  on  receiving  him. 
The  stay  of  his  Royal  Highness  in  Rome 
being  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Italy,  he  traveled  to  Gibraltar,  and 
from  thence  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  He 
returned  to  England  on  June  25,  1859. 

The  history  of  the  Prince's  movements, 
his  various  excursions  and  travels  during 
the  past  year,  and  his  approaching  visit 
to  Canada,  and  the  prospective  reception- 
ceremonies,  celebrations,  and  grand  public 
gatherings  in  honor  of  the  Prince,  are  too 
recent  and  familiar  to  the  public  mind,  or 
so  soon  to  burst  into  view  on  the  field  of 
vision  a  few  days  hence  in  brilliant  and 
royal  aspects,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  enumerate  them  now  in  these  pages. 


SIR      ROBERT      PEEL. 


As  an  appropriate  accompanying  em- 
bellishment to  the  beautiful  piint  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  we  add  a  tine  portrait 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  so  long  exerted 
an  important  and  controlling  influence  in 
the  imperial  councils  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. We  also  add  a  brief  "biographi- 
cal sketch  of  this  eminent  statesman,  as 
follows. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  born  on  February 
the  fifth,  178S.  His  father  was  celebrated 
manufacturer,  whose  successful  career  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  energies  of  Britain 
during  the  great  European  war.  The 
elder  Peel  left;  a  princely  fortune  to  be 
inherited  by  his  distinguished  son,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed  had  much 
influence  on  the  mind  of  the  statesman. 
In  wealth  and  rank  he  was  nominally 
among  the  aristocracy,  and  his  own  cha- 


racter was  reserved  and  somewhat  haugh- 
ty. In  the  external  movements  of  society 
he  would  feel  his  place  a  high  one,  and 
the  proudest  aristocracy  were  naturally 
ever  willins:  to  acknowledge  a  consider- 
able  position  to  the  clever,  rich,  and  high- 
ly educated  cotton-spinner's  son.  Yet  he 
would  have  opportunities  of  being  con- 
scious that  he  was  not  admitted  within  the 
sacred  arena  of  the  old  feudal  aristocratic 
families,  whose  generations  had  been  in- 
termarrying for  centuries.  His  was  a 
nature  to  see  and  feel  this,  while  the 
history  of  his  father's  rise,  and  all  the  an- 
tecedents of  his  own  greatness,  wonM 
concur  to  throw  his  sympathies  into  the 
cause  of  progress  and  energy.  He  studied 
at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  where  he  early 
dlstinojuished  himself  among  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  his  day.  When  jiu4 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  entered  Par- 
liament as  member  for  Cash  el,  and  thence- 
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ftirth  the  sphere  of  his  exertions  and 
triumphs  was  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  history  of  which  his  career  will  form 
a  large  feature.  He  was  no  orator,  nor 
was  he  properly  speaking  a  natural  and 
simple  debater.  His  manner  was  the  ar- 
tificial one  of  thorough  training,  but  for  an 
artificial  manner  it  was  a  good  one,  and 
the  house  from  his  practice  got  to  like  it, 
though  to  a  stranger  it  was  generally  un- 
pleasant. He  could  state  his  case  clearly 
and  forcibly,  but  he  seldom  liked  to 
abandon  a  subject  until  he  had  discussed 
it  at  great  length.  He  avoided  in  a 
marked  manner  the  statement  of  general 
principles,  as  if  he  feared  that  he  might 
afterwards  have  to  say  or  do  something 
inconsistent  with  them,  and  he  generally 
made  out  his  case  on  the  details  of  the 
matter  rather  than  on  any  wide  rule  or 
principle  of  political  opinion.  At  the  be- 
ghming  of  his  parliamentary  career  he 
was  appointed  to  serve  on  Homer's  bullion 
committee,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his 
mind  were  then  distinctly  remarked.  It 
was  seen  that  he  went  into  the  inquiry 
with  opinions  totally  unformed  —  that  he 
proceeded  with  the  examination  system- 
atically and  calmly,  as  if  it  had  related  to 
some  philosophical  question  about  the 
composition  of  metals,  but  that  after  hav- 
ing formed  his  opinions,  he  deemed  it  his 
function  and  duty  to  carry  them  resolutely 
into  practice.  In  1811  he  was  made  un- 
dersecretary for  the  colonies,  and  in  1812, 
while  only  twenty-four,  he  received  the 
very  responsible  appointment  of  chief- 
secretary  for  Ireland.  After  carrying  his 
celebrated  currency  measure  of  1819,  he 


became  in  1822  home-secretary.  Refusing 
to  take  oflSce  under  Canning,  he  joined 
the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1828.  Here  by  conceding  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  against  which  he  had 
previously  protested,  he  did  one  of 
those  -acts  which  have  been  called  ter- 
giversation by  some,  and  the  result  of 
honest  conviction,  rising  above  original 
prepossession,  by  others.  He  still,  how- 
ever, professed  to  belong  to  the  Conserv- 
ative party,  and  he  became  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  and  the 
Reform  Bill.  When  a  Conservative  gov- 
ernment was,  from  mere  accidental  and 
personal  causes  not  well  explained,  estab- 
lished in  1834,  he  gallantly  undertook  the 
attempt  to  work  it,  though  conscious  that 
the  task  was  hopeless.  He  became  prime 
minister  in  1841  with  better  prospects. 
The  position  in  which  he  was  placed  vas 
that  of  the  head  of  a  protectionist  govern- 
ment, established  to  defeat  and  suppress 
the  free-trade  p^rty.  As  circumstances 
developed  themselves  in  the  few  critical 
years  from  1841  to- 1846,  some  indications 
of  opinion  created  alarm  among  the 
thorough  protectionists,  and  it  was  seen 
that  the  prime  minister  becoming  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  free  trade,  was  de- 
termined to  carry  its  principles  into  prac- 
tice. After  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  and 
other  measures  in  the  same  spirit,  ho  re- 
signed office  to  the  party  to  whom  his 
later  opinions  legitimately  belonged,  in 
the  summer  of  1846.  lie  died  on  thi^ 
second  of  July,  1850,  of  internal  injuries 
caused  by  a  fall  from  a  horse. 
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Tbatkls,  Reskarchks,  and  Missiokart  Labors 
during  an  Eighteen  Tears*  Residence  in  Eastern 
Africa :  together  with  Journeys  to  Jagga,  Uaam- 
bara,  Ukambani,  Shoa,  Abessinia  and  Khartum  ; 
and  a  Coasting  Voyage  from  Mombaz  to  Cape 
Delgado.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Krapf, 
Secretary,  etc.  etc.  With  an  Appendix  respect- 
ing the  Snow-capped  Mountains  of  Eastern  Africa, 
the  Sources  of  the  Nile,  the  lianguages  and  Litera- 
ture of  Abessinia  and  Ettstern  Africa,  etc.  etc., 
and  a  (concise  Account  of  Geographical  Research- 
e^  in  Eastern  Africa  up  to  t)ic  discovery  of  the 
Uyenyeai  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  September  last. 
By  E.  J  Ravknstkim,  F.R.G.S.  Boston:  Ticknor 
(Ss  Fields.     ISdO. 


Such  a  book,  with  such  a  title-page  —  such  au- 
thors and  travelers  in  such  a  country  as  the  vast 
continent  of  Africa — and  sucli  Publishers,  can  not 
fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive. 

Tub  Sakd-IIilw  of  Jutland.  By  Bans  Ciiristiak 
Anderskm,  Author  of  the  Improvisatore,  etc. 
Boston :  Ticknor  ^  Fields.     1860. 

TuiM  neat  volume  of  267  pages  contains  nineteen 
Sand-Hills,  alias  beautiful  stories,  alias  beautiful 
word-paintings,  which  attract  strongly  the  mental 
gaze.  The  book  begins  thus:  *'This  is  a  story 
from  the  Jutland  Sand-Hills,  but  it  does  not  begin 
there ;  but  far  away  totvards  the  South  in  Spain. 
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The  sea  Is  the  highway  between  the  two  countries. 
Fanoj  yourself  there.  The  scenery  is  beautiful; 
the  climate  is  warm.  There  blossoms  the  scarlet 
pomegranate  amidst  the  dark  laurel-trees :  from  the 
hills  a  refreshing  breeze  is  wafted  over  the  orange- 
groves  and  the  magnificent  Moorish  halls,  with  their 
gilded  cupolas  and  their  painted  walls,"  eta 

Practical  Medication;   or,  the  Inyalid's  Guide: 

with  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Disease.     By 

N.  Bedortha,  M.D.,  of  the  Saratoga  Water-Cure, 

Saratoga   Springs,  K.Y. ;    Albany:    Munsell    (b 

Rowland.     1860. 
• 

This  is  a  plain,  practical,  tfhd  sensible  book,  com- 
prising a  large  amount  of  valuable  information 
concerning  the  troubles  and  ailments  of  that  won- 
drous instrument  the  human  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings.  All  who  read  It  and  ponder  its  careful 
statements,  facts,  and  reasonings,  will  be  much 
wiser  men  and  women  than  they  were  before.  This 
we  advise  them  to  do.  Dr.  Bedortha  has  a  very 
excellent  establishment  and  comfortable  arrange- 
ments for  the  care  of  invalids  who  place  themselves 
under  his  very  sldllful  treatment 

Leitbbs  rsox  Switziri«anp.  By  Samcel  Irenjeus 
Prime,  Author  of  Travels  in  Europe  and  the 
East,  etc  etc.  New- York :  Sheldon  &  Company. 
Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1860. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  graphic  descrip- 
tions fi-ora  the  gifted  pen  of  Dr.  Prime  to  be  found 
in  his  other  published  travels,  will  at  once  procure 
this  new  book,  and  set  off  without  delay,  by  an 
imaginary  steamer,  or  otherwise,  on  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer-tour to  Switzerland  with  Dr.  Prime  for  a  guide. 
We  promise  the  reader  an  agreeable  journey,  with 
much  valuable  information  and  instruction,  without 
the  danger  of  a  sea-voyage  or  of  sea-sickness  and 
the  fatigues  of  foreign  travel. 

J.  B.  TiLTON  A  Co.  publish  Ths  Bobbin  Boy  ;  or 
fiow  Nat  got  hit  Learning :  an  Example  for  Youths 
by  William  M.  Thayer,  author  of  The  Poor  Bwf  and 
Merehant-Prinee,  The  Poor  Girl  and  True  Woman, 
From  Poor-JIoHae  to  PulpU,  Tale*  from  the  Bible^ 
etc.  The  author  says :  **  The  design  of  this  volume 
is  to  show  the  young  how  odd  moments  and  small 
opportunities  may  be  used  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  The  hero  of  the  tale — Kat—is  a  living 
character,  whose  actual  boyhood  and  youth  are  herg 
delineated — an  unusual  example  of  energy,  industry, 
perseverance,  application,  and  enthusiasm  in  prose- 
cuting a  life  purpose." 

J.  Munsell  publishes  The  Loyal  Vereee  of  Joseph 
Stamtbury  and  Doctor  Jonathan  Odell ;  relating  to 
the  American  Revolution,  now  first  edited  by  Win- 
tbrop  Sargent.  This  work,  which  wiil  commend  it- 
iielf  to  the  student  of  our  early  history,  as  both 
curious  and  interesting,  is  got  tip  in  the  style 
which  distinguishes  this  publisher's  productions.  It 
forms  a  small  quarto,  printed  with  antique  type,  on 
veiy  good  paper,  with  a  liberal  margin. 

The  damage  occasioned  by  the  bombardment  of 
l*ailermo  was  estimated  by  the  journals  of  that  place 
at  £10,000,000  sterling. 

Boys  sliould  be  very  careful  how  they  steer  their 
Ufe-barks,  if  they  would  arrive  without  shipwreck 
at  the  Isle  of  Man. 


J.  B.  LiPRiNCon  A  Co.  have  got  out  WomanU 

Home  Book  of  Health :  a  Work  for  Mothers  and  for 
Families,  on  a  Plan  new,  safe  and  efficient ;  showing 
in  plain  language  how  Disease  may  be  prevented 
and  cured  without  the  use  of  Dangerous  Remedies, 
by  Jno.  Stainbach  Wilson,  M.D.,  of  Columbus,  Ga^ 
editor  of  the  "Health  Department"  of  Godey'g 
Ladjfi  Book^  who  says :  **  This  book  differs  widely 
from  the  Private  Medical  Companions,  the  Mother's 
Guides,  the  Woman's  Friends,  and  such  like,  which 
have  been  so  freely  scattered  over  the  oountry  of 
late  years,  with  a  view  of  coining  guilty  gain  from 
some  worthless  nostrum,  or  some  equally  worthless 
and  demoralizing  secret.  We  would  not  make  any 
invidious  comparisons ;  but  truth,  and  the  cause  of 
sound  morals,  constrain  us  to  say  that  the  main  oi>- 
ject  of  many  medical  books  for  the  people  is  to  cater 
to  a  corrupt  taste,  and  to  minister  to  a  prurient  cur* 
iosity,  and  thus  to  secure  a  large  sale.  This  crying 
evil,  this  almost  unpardonable  wickedness,  we  have 
religiously  endeavored  to  avoid.  The  delicate  sub- 
jects necessarily  embraced  in  a  work  of  tliu  kind 
are  treated  with  the  utmost  regard  for  decency  and 
propriety,  while  all  useless  and  non-eseeotial 
revelations  are  excluded." 

James  Munroe  A  Co.  have  j«st  published  an  /n* 
troebtction  to  the  Study  of  Intemaiumal  Xoto, 
designed  as  em  Aid  in  Teaching,  and  in  Historical 
Stukies,  by  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  President  of  Tale 
College.  President  Woolsey  states  in  his  preface : 
"  This  brief  exposition  of  the  law  of  n^^ns  has 
been  written  for  the  purpose  of  supplyibPd^cti- 
cal  want,  which  the  author  has  felt  for  a  ntf^^ber  of 
years  while  engaged  in  teaching  that  sric , .  The 
text-book  which  he  has  used — the  nine  lectures  at 
the  beginning  of  KenVs  Commentai-ies — is  incon- 
venient, both  on  account  of  its  being  a  part  of  a 
large  work,  and  for  other  reasons ;  while  If^tfWs 
Elements,  which  is  the  standard  work  in  th|jf  '•'4glish 
language  upon  this  subject,  is  quite  too  eSirSl^'e  to 

serve  as  a  college  text-book tji»  work 

is  not  written  for  lawyers,  but  to  introduce  students, 
especially  students  of  history,  into  a  science  which 
has  very  close  relations  to  the  history  of  Christian 
states,  and  in  general  to  that  of  civilization.'' 

Congress  Hall. — We  call  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  Messrs.  Hathorne  and  McMichael,  Pro- 
prietors of  Congress  Hall,  Saratoga  Springs,  on  the 
last  page  of  our  July  number,  with  the  assurance 
from  our  personal  observation  and  experience  re- 
cently, that  Congress  Hall  abounds  in  comforts  and 
pleasant  company,  so  desirable  in  a  watering-place. 
Good  accommodations,  a  salubrious  atmosphere  and 
plenty  of  cool  Congress  Water  near  at  hand. 

The  World. — ^Tlils  new  daily  paper  of  New-York, 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  Spaukiing,  late  an 
Editor  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer^  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  favorite  with  the  public.  Only  three 
weeks  old,  and  yet  it  has  run  up  to  a  daily  circula- 
tion of  over  thii-ty  thousand.  It  is  laige  in  mie  and 
liberal  in  its  viewa 

TiCEJioa  &  Fields  have  got  out  an  edition,  ui 
blue  and  gold,  of  Owen  Meredith's  new  poem  LurUc 
The  author  is  now  generally  known  to  be  the  son 
of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  This  is  another  in 
the  beautiful  series  of  diamond  editions  of  various 
poets,  etc.,  which  this  well-known  house  has 
published. 


